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COMMENTARY 



UPON 



THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 



TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; 

PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN ; 
AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVST-COUNCIL. 

May it please your Grace, 

jLN pursuance of my design to explain the prophetical 
writings, I humbly offer to your Grace the following Com- 
mentary upon the Prophet Ezekiel ; the depth of whose 
thoughts and expressions might justly deter me from under- 
taking a work of so much difficulty: but, begging your 
Grace's and my reader's pardon if I have been guilty of 
lesser mistakes, I hope, at least, that I have avoided com- 
mitting any dangerous errors, by carefully following those 
directions, which the text itself, and the labours of several 
judicious commentators upon it, have suggested to me; 
having had likewise the assistance of some very learned 
friends, who have been pleased to communicate their 
thoughts to me upon the most difficult passages of it. 

The most remarkable difficulties of this prophecy relate 
to the description of the temple, represented to the Prophet 
in a heavenly vision. By the general consent of interprct- 
ters, this vision, in its mystical sense, sets forth a model or 
pattern of the catholic church of Christ, viewed in its state 
of perfection ; of its largeness and extent, its strength and 
compactness, its beauty and order, and all those other qua- 
lifications, which are proper to edify and adorn this spi- 
ritual house of the living God, tte pillar and basis of truth. 

Our church, in conformity with that of the first and purest 
ages, hath always been careful to maintain those principles 
of catholic unity and charity , which, if they were generally 
embraced and received, would render the Christian church 
like that Jerusalem which was a figure of it; a city at unity 
in itself And since it hath pleased the Divine Providence 
to appoint your Grace as a wise master-builder to preside 
over it, we may hope, that under his Majesty's most gra- 
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cious protection, and your Grace's auspicious conduct, it 
may receive new accessions of strength and edification; 
and, according to the obliging words of the late royal pro- 
mise, be not only in a safe, but likewise in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

That becoming zeal which your Grace expressed against 
those dangerous opinions which .every where spread and 
abound, in your excellent speech at the opening of the con- 
vocation, as it gave great satisfaction to all those who had 
the honour to hear it; so it may justly be looked upon as a 
certain indication of your continual care and concern for 
the advancement of true piety and religion among us. 

That God, who hath advanced your Grace to this high sta- 
tion, may long continue you in it, and may prosper all your 
pious designs for the promoting his glory, and the good of 
his church, as it is the united prayer of that great body of 
the clergy placed under your Grace's jurisdiction, so it is 
of none more earnestly than of him who begs leave to sub- 
scribe himself, 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's most dutiful and obedient servant, 

WILLIAM LOWTH. 



PREFACE. 



JCiZEKIEL was a prophet of the priestly order, carried 
away into Babylon with several other Jews in Jchoiachin's 
captivity, and therefore dates his prophecies by the years 
of that captivity. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, some 
thought him contemporary with Pythagoras, and that they 
had conversed together in Babylon, (Strom, lib. i. n. 15.) 
This opinion he rejects as inconsistent with the age of Py- 
thagoras, whom he supposes to have flourished about the 
sixty-second Olympiad, (ibid. n. 21.) which was near sixty 
years after Ezekiel was carried into Babylon. The late 
learned Bishop of Worcester, in his chronological account 
of Pythagoras's life, supposes him born about nine years 
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after Ezekicl's coming to Babylon, and that Pythagoras 
himself came to Babylon at eighteen years of ago; but 
there is no proof that ever he conversed with Ezekiel. 
Though it appears by the testimony of Ilermippus, in Jo- 
sephus, (lib. i. conti Appion. n. 22.) that he had conversa- 
tion with some Jews; and learned men have observed, that 
there is great resemblance between several of his symbols, 
and some of the precepts of the Jewish law. 

But whatever became of Pythagoras, the accounts of 
whose life are very uncertain; it is certain that Ezekiel, 
being at; Babylon, directed many of his prophecies to his 
fellow-exiles thcro, who, as St. Jeromo observes in his 
preface to Ezekiel, repined at their ill fortune, and thought 
their Countrymen, who remained in Judea, in a much better 
condition than themselves. The prophet, with regard to 
those circumstances, sets before their eyes that terrible 
scene of calamities which God would bring upon Judea 
and Jerusalem, "which should end in the utter destruction 
of the city and temple. He recounts the heinous provoca- 
tions of the Jews, which brought down these heavy judg- 
ments upon them, in strong and lively colours ; his style 
exactly answering the character the Greek rhetoricians 
give of that part of oratory they call Acfvwcr/c, which Quinc- 
tilian defines to be " oratio quae rebus asperis, indignis et 
invidiosis vim addit," (lib. \i. cap. 3.) its property being to 
aggravate tilings in themselves monstrous and odious, and 
represent them with great force and efficacy of expression. 
For tbe same reason llapin, in his treatise of Eloquence, 
calls Ezekiel's style le terrible, as having something in it 
that strikes the reader with a holy dread* and astonishment. 

Joscphus (lib. x. Antiq. cap. G.) divides this prophecy 
into two books ; but it is generally supposed, that he took 
that part of the prophecy which contains a description of 
the temple, beginning at the fortieth chapter, for a distiuct 
book from the rest, as treating altogether of a different 
subject. 

St. Jerome hath more than once observed (Prsefat. in 
Ezek. ct in Prolog. Galeato), that the beginning and latter 
part of this prophecy is more than ordinary difficult and 
obscure, and may justly be reckoned among the Avcvorp-a, 
or things in Scripture which avoliard to be tinderstood. To 
contribute what I could to the clearing of these difficulties, 
I have took the liberty of transferring into the following 
Commentary whatever I thought useful for that purpose in 
the elaborate work of Villalpandus, a book which is in 
very few hands ; and in the later observations of Bernardus 
I/Amy, in his learned book dc Tabcrnaculo Foederis. 

But I must not conceal the kind assistance I have re- 
ceived upon this and former occasions, from that great 
master of Divine and human learning, the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Edward, Lord Bishop of Coventry and 
Litchfield ; and I gladly embrace the opportunity of making 
my grateful acknowledgments to his Lordship in this public 
manner, for his many and constant favours. 



CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

, The' first chapter contains a description of God's appear- 
ing in a glorious manner to Ezekiel, in order to the giv- 
ing him a commission to execute the prophetical office. 
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Vcr. 1. JS OWit came to pass.'] Tte Hebrew text reads, 
And it came to pass; but it is usual in that language to 
begin a discourse or book with the particle van, or and; 
(scc'Jonah i. 1. and the beginning of most of the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament;) M T hich particle is very 
properly translated in those places, Now it came to pass: 
so that there is no ground for the fancy of Spinosa, who 
would conclude from hence, thakthis book of Ezekiel is 
but a fragment of a larger book, and contained several 
prophecies now lost, which were in order of time before 
those set down in these and the following chapters. 

In the thirtieth year.] It is a great question, from 
whence this computation of time commences. The most 
probable answers are, first, that of Scaliger, who sup- 
poses this thirtieth year to be meant of the years of Na- 
bupolassar's reign; who, as he tells us from Berosus, 
quoted by Josephus, (lib. i. contr. App.) reigned twenty- 
nine years complete: so the thirtieth year, here mentioned, 
was the last year of his reign and life; and is likewise the 
thirteenth year current of his son Nebuchadnezzar's reign, 
who reigned so many years together with his father. (See 
Scaliger's Canon Isagog. p. 281. 294. his Prolegom. ad 
lib. de Emend. Tcmporum, and his notes on the Greek 
Fragments, at the end of those books.) 

But there is one considerable objection against this 
opinion of Scaliger, that, according to Berosus's account, 
as his words are quoted in another place of Josephus, 
(Antiq. lib. x. cap. 2.) Nabupolassar reigned only twenty- 
one years: the Greek text Tcading, by, a little variation, 
EtKocrt tv for ukooi tvvla. Which is the same number of 
years assigned to Nabupolassar in the asra Nabonassari, 
and agrees better with Berosus's own story; viz. that when 
he had committed the command of the army to his son, 
and sent him on an expedition to Syria and Phoenicia, he 
died in a short time after. 

Villalpandus, in like manner, makes this computation to 
commence from the beginning of Nabupolassar's reign. 
(See his commentary upon Ezek. xl. 1.) He allows nine- 
teen years for his reign, distinct from that of his son, and 
Supposes Nebuchadnezzar to reign two years with his 
father; which, indeed, agrees with the Scripture computa- 
tion. (Sec the note on Jer.xxv. 1.) But, according to 
that very account, the fifth year of Jehoiachin's captivity 
will be .coincident with the thirteenth year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign: for the nineteenth year of the same reign is 
assigned for the destruction of. Jerusalem, Jcr. lii. 12. 
which was about six years afterward. So (his computa- 
tion will make Jehoiachin's captivity to have happened not 
in the thirtieth, but in the thirty-second year, reckoning 
from the beginning of Nabupolassar's reign. 

A more probable answer to this difficulty, is that which 
the Chaldec paraphrast, Archbishop Usher, A'. M. 3409. 
Dr. Pridcaux, ad an. A. C. 594. and other learned men, 
follow; viz. that these thirty years are to be reckoned from 
the time when Josiah and all the people of Judah entered 
into that solemn covenant mentioned 2 Kings xxii. 3. 
which was in the eighteenth year of Josiah; (ibid.) from 
which time the same learned writers, compute the forty 
years of Judah's transgression, mentioned iv. 6. 

As I was among the captives by the river ChebarJ] Those 
which were, carried away with Jchoiachin,' king of Judah. 
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Chap, i.] 

(See the next verse.) These were placed in towns or vil- 
lages that lay upon the river Chebar in Mesopotamia, 
called by Ptolemy and Strabo, Chaboras, or Aboras; and 
by Pliny, (lib. i. cap. 2G.) Cobaris. , 

Ver. 2. Wdchwas in the fifth year of Jehoiachin's cap- 
tivity.'] This was coincident with the thirteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar's reign: for Jehoiachin was carried cap- 
tive in the eighth year of his reign. (See 2 Kings xxiv. 
12.) The Hebrew writers use several computations of the 
beginning of the Babylonish captivity. (See the note 
upon Jer. xxv. 11.) That under Jehoiachin, wherein Eze- 
kiel was made a captive, is the computation he always 
follows in the succeeding parts of his prophecy. (See 
viii. 1. xx. 1. xxix. 1. 17. xxxi. 1. xxxiii. 1. xl. 1.) 

Ver. 3. The ivord of the Lord came expressly, &c] The 
word of the Lord signifies any sort of revelation,, whether 
by vision, such as is related in the following verses, or by 
a voice, as ii. 3. 

And the hand of the Lord was there upon him.'] He felt 
sensible impressions of God's power and Spirit. (Compare 
iii. 14. 22. viii. 1. xxviii. 1. xl. 1. 1 Kings xviii. 46. 2 Kings 
in. 15.) ' - , 

Ver. 4/ And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out 
of the north.] God's anger and judgments are often com- 
pared to a whirlwind. (See Isa. xxi. 1. Jer. xxiii. 19. xxv. 
32. Psal. lviii. 9.) It is described here as coming out of 
the north, because of the northerly situation of Babylon 
with respect to Judea. (Compare Jer. i. 13. iv. G. vi. 1. 
and xliii. 3. of this prophecy.) 

A great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a bright- 
ness was about it.] The Divine presence is usually de- 
scribed in Scripture as a bright light, or flaming fire, 
breaking out of a thick cloud. (See Psal. xviii. 2. 1. 3. 
xcviii. 2, 3.) God also is described as a consuming fire, 
when he comes to execute his judgment upon sinners, 
Deut. iv. 24. (Compare ver. 13. of this chapter.) Fire in- 
folding itself is the same as appearing in folds, like one 
wreath within another. 

And out of tlie midst thereof as the colour of amber.] 
Compare viii. 2. „ Fire resembles the colour of amber, 
especially the lower parts of it: so in that vision of Christ, 
described Rev. i. 13, &c. it is said, ver. 15. that his feet, 
or lower parts, Were like unto fine brass, or rather unto 
amber, as Dr. Hammond rightly explains the word x<*A- 

*coXfj3avoc« > 

Ver. 5. Also out of the midst thereof came the likeness of 
four living creatures.] Compare Rev. iv. G. where our 
English translation improperly renders the word Zwa, beasts; 
whereas it should be rendered living creatures, the better 
to distinguish them from the antichristian beast, always 
expressed in that book by Qriptov. Those living creatures 
were four cherubims, that carried or supported God's 
throne in the following vision: it may be in allusion to the 
triumphal chariots of the eastern kings, which were drawn 
by several sorts of beasts; the cherubims, as they were 
placed in the temple, being called GocTs chariot, 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 18. 

They had the likeness of a man.] Their shape was erect, 
like the form of a man. 

Ver. G. And every one had four faces.] Of a man, of a 
lion, of an ox, and of an eagle; (ver. 10.) each of them re- 
sembled the cherubims, which overshadowed the rncrCy- 
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seat in the temple. \ (See x.,20.) The Jewish tabernacle 
was a pattern of heavenly things, (Heb. viii. 5. Wisd. ix. 8.) 
and the encampment of the twelve tribes about the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, was a representation of the angeli- 
cal ministry about the throne of God in heaven. So there 
is an analogy between the cherubims, as they, attended the 
Divine presence, in the holiest of all, and as here 'de- 
scribed, in a figure of their heavenly ministry, and the 
body of the Jewish nation placed round about the taber- 
nacle, and divided into four standards, -and a several 
ensign allotted to each standard, as you may read Numb, 
ii. 2, 3. 10. 18. 25. What those ensigns were, that text 
does not express; but the Jewish writers unanimously 
maintain that they were a lion for the tribe of Judah,' an 
ox for the tribe of Ephraim, a man for the tribe of Reuben, 
and an eagle for the tribe of Dan ; under which variety 
each of these four cherubims is here represented. (Com- 
pare Rev. iv. G.) And in that text the four living creatures 
denote some part of the Christian church, as appears by 
comparing that place with Rev. v. 8, 9. Here likewise 
may be an allusion to the four cherubims in Solomon's 
temple; for he placed two others of larger dimensions, one 
on each side of the ark; and of the two cherubims, which 
Moses had placed in the tabernacle. (Compare 1 Kings 
vi. 24. with Exod. xxv. 17. 20.) 

And every one had four wings.] See ver. 11. 

Ver. 7. And their feet were straight feet.] Like a man's, 
without such a middle joint as beasts have, the use of 
which is to secure them, against weariness, to denote their 
steadiness and resolution in executing all God's com- 
mands. 

. The sole of their feet was like the sole of a calf s foot.] A 
creature remarkable for its' treading firm and sure. These 
living creatures are a sort of hieroglyphics, made up of se- 
veral shapes, but yet they resembled most that of an ox or 
a calf; and therefore were called cherubims, that word sig- 
nifying an ox; in which sense it is taken x. 14. of this pro- 
'phecy, where the face of a cherub is equivalent to the face ' 
of an ox, at ver. 10. of this chapter. 

And they sparkled like the colour of burnished brass.] 
Compare Dan. x. 6. Rev. i. 15. The appearance of their 
feet was bright and flaming. (See ver. 13. and Psal. civ. 4.) 
The seraphiras have that name from their bright and* 
flaming colour. 

Ver. 8. And they had the hands of a man under their 
wings.] Compare x. 8. Isa. vi. G. ' This denotes the pru- 
dence and dexterity of their management: the hand being 
peculiar to mankind among all living creatures, and the 
chief instrument of all artificial operations. 
' Tlieyfour had their faces and their wings.] They had all 
.the same appearances and proportions; or had wings equal 
to their faces. 

Their wings were joined one to another.] See ver. 11. 

They turned not when they went.] They needed not to 
turn their bodies that their faces might stand the way they 
were to go; for go which way they would they had a face 
that looked that way. This signifies, that nothing ever di- 
verted them from fulfilling God's commands; see the note 
on x. 11. where these* living creatures are represented as 
coming near to a square figure, which is equal on all sides, 
the emblem of firmness and constancy. 

Ver. 10. They four had the "face of a man, and of a lion 
MlCi OSOft *& B 2 
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on the right side, &c] See the note on ver.C. Grotius and 
Villalpandus by tho word face understand tho shape or ap- 
pearance, and explain the words to this sense: That these 
living creatutcswere like a man with respect to their visage, 
or their upper $ar ts ; they resembled a lion with respect 
to their back parts; their wings wero like the wings of an 
eagle, and their feet like those of an ox. But this expo- 
sition does not well agree with what is said here, that tho 
face of thelioit was on tho right side, and that of the ox 
on tho left; or, as Castalio translates it, and I think to a 
better and clearer sense, That the face of the man and the 
lion were oil the right side, and the face of the ox and eagle 
on the left. And by comparing the several parts of this de- 
scription, their figure may bo rather concluded to be quad- I 
ruplc; and as the wheels were made to turn every w r ay, so 
the living creatures could move towards any point without | 
turning about: to signify, as I observed before, the stead- 
fastness of their motions and purposes. (Comparo vcr. 15. 
19, 20. of this chapter with x. 11, &c.) 

Ver. 11. Their wings were stretched upwards.] In a pos- 
ture of flying, to shew their readiness to execute God's 
commands; (compare ver. 24. with x. 10.) or they were 
stretched to cover their faces, as the seraphims are repre- 
sented Isa. vi.2. (Compare ver. 23. of this chapter.) Some 
translate the former part of the verse thus: Their faces 
and their wings were stretched upwards, to denote a posture 
of attention, and as if they were hearkening to the voice of 
GocVs word, as the angels are represented, Psal. ciii. 20. 

Two wings of every one were joined one to another.] Being 
thus stretched out, they touched one another, or the wings of 
one living creature touched those of another, as the wings of 
the cherubims did over the mercy-scat. (SeelKings vi. 27.) 

And two covered their bodies.] See Isa. vi. 2. Grotius, 
upon ver. 6. of this chapter, assigns a reason why, in that 
text of Isaiah, and Rev. iv. 6. each seraphim hath six wings 
assigned him, whereas the living creatures here have but 
four; viz. the seraphims in these texts make use of two of 
their wings to cover their faces, out of reverence to the Di- 
vine presence, before which they stand ; whereas here the 
living creatures are supposed to stand under the throne, 
as supporting it. (Compare x. 19.) 

Ver. 12. And they went every one straightforward.] See 
ver. 9. 

Wltither the spirit was to go, there they went.] That is, 
that spiritual or angelical power, which was the principle 
of all their motions. (See ver. 20.) 

And they turned not as they went.] See ver. 17. 

Ver. 13. Tlieir appearance was like burning coals of fire, 
&c] The angels are always described of a bright and 
flaming colour. (See ver. 4. 7.) But here the coals of fire 
and the lightning, breaking forth out of the fire, denote 
God's vengeance coming in flaming fire to destroy the city 
and temple of Jerusalem. (Compare x;2. Psal. xviii. Rev. 
iv. 5. 12.) 

Ver. 14. And the living creatures ran and returned, as 
the appearance of lightning.] The swiftness of their mo- 
tions every way resembled the flashes of lightning. (Com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 27. Zcch. iv. 10.) 

Ver. 15. And behold one wheel [or the same sort of wheel] 
upon the earth by the living creatures, with his four faces!] 
Or, on his four sides; that is, on the four sides or faces of 
the square body as it stood : so that a wheel was before 
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every one of the living creatures on the outside of the 
square. So Dr. Lightfoot expounus the words, in his De- 
scription of the Temple, (chap. 38.) The sentence may be 
translated thus : Behold, one wheel upon earth by the living 
creatures to each of the creatures with the four faces ; so the 
word learbang is used, ver. 10. The word wheel is certainly 
used collectively for each wheel ; as tho cherub stands for 
cherubims, ix. 3. x. 4. and living creature signifies the four 
living creatures, ibid. ver. 15. 19. That there were four 
wheels, according to the number of tho living creatures, is 
plain, by comparing this verso with the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth, and with x. 9. The wheels arc represented here as 
standing upon the earth, or near the earth: at other times 
they appeared as being lifted up above it. (See ver. 20, 21. 
and x. 17.) 

Ver. 16. The appearance of the wheels tvas like unto the 
colour of a beryl.] Azure, the colour of the sky, mixed with 
a bright green. (Comparo Dan. x. 6.) 

Tlieir appearance and their work was, as it were, a wheel 
in the middle of a wheel.] As it were one wheel .put across 
within another, like two circles in a sphere, cutting one 
another at right angles, to signify the stability and uni- 
formity of their motions, and the subserviency of one part 
of Providence to another. (See the following verse, and 
the note upon ver. 9.) 

Ver. 17. When they went, they taent upon their four sides.] 
Each wheel consisted of four semicircles, crossing one 
another, as appears by the foregoing verse ; and each of 
them had its proper motion. 

Tliey returned not when they went.'] They never went 
backward ; (sec x. 11.) to signify, that Providence doth no- 
thing in vain, but always accomplishes its end. So God 
speaks of his word and decree, Isa. lv.ll. It shall not re- 
turn untome void; but shall accomplish that which I please. 
To return by the way that he went, is a proverbial speech, 
signifying a man's missing his aim, or not accomplishing 
his designs. (Sec 1 Kings xiii. 9. 2 Kings xix. 33.) 

Vcr. 18. As for their rings [or streaks], they were so high 
that they were dreadful.] Their circumference was so vast, 
as to cause a terror in tho prophet that beheld them : to 
signify the vast compass of Providence, which reacheth 
from one end to another mightily; (Wisd.viii. 1.) or, as 
St. Paul expresseth it, the height and depth both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God, how unsearchable his judg- 
ments are, and his ways past finding out! (Rom. xi. 33.) 
Dr. Lightfoot translates it, And they were reverend; that 
is, they were observant of that presence and glory upon 
which they waited, and watchful to obey its commands. 

And their rings were full of eyes about these four.] And so 
were also the living creatures themselves; (compare x. 12.) 
to signify, that all the motions of Providence are directed 
by a consummate wisdom and foresight. To the same sense 
the angels, who are the instruments of Providence, are 
called the eyes of the Lord, Zcch. iv. 10. Rev. v. 6. 

Ver. 19 — 21. And when the living creatines went, the 
wheels by them, Sec] Both the living creatures and the 
wheels were animated by the same principle of understand- 
ing and motion, to signify with what readiness and alacrity 
all the instruments of Providence concur in carrying on its 
great designs and purposes. (Compare x. 16, 17.) . 

Ver. 20. The wheels were lifted up over against them.] 
That is, the wheels, which were placed just by them : (sec 
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ver. 15. 19.) the word leumatliam is rendered besides them, 

X. X%J. XI. *mAm. 

For the spirit of the living creatures was in the wheels.'] 
That is, the spirit of each living creature, as the word is 
used in ver. 22. 

Ver. 22. And the likeness of the firmament upon the heads 
of the living creatures was as the colour of the terrible 
crystal] Over the heads of all the living creatures, or of 
this whole vision of living creatures, (compare x. 15. 20.) 
was the likeness of a clear sky or firmament, where the 
Divine glory appeared as upon a throne. (See ver. 2G. 
x. 1. and compare Rev. iv. 2, 3.) By the terrible crystal is 
meant such as dazzles the eyes with its lustre. 

Ver. 23. A ndunder thefirmament were their wings straight.] 
The sense is the same with that of ver. 11. denoting that two 
of the wings of each living creature were stretched. upward, 
out of reverence to the Divine presence, or to express their 
readiness to obey his commands; (see ver. 11. 24.) and 
with the two other they covered their bodies. 

Ver. 24. And when they went, I heard the noise of their 
ivings like the noise of many waters, &c] To denote the 
terriblcncss of the judgments which they were to execute 
upon Jerusalem and the whole Jewish nation. (Compare 
xliii. 2. Dan. x. G. Rev. i. 15.) 

As the voice of the Almighty.] It resembled great and 
dreadful thunder. (Compare Job xxxvii. 4,5. Psal.xxix.3. 
Ixviii. 33.) St. Jerome, in his note upon the place, tells us, 
that the LXX. translate these words, <po)vr)v tov Aoyov, Tlie 
voice of the Aoyoc, or second person in the blessed Trinity: 
which words are now in the Alexandrian copy. The Vati- 
can copy is defective, but the Alexandrian copy runs thus: 
<I>C *(>wv7]v Ikclvov* Iv t$ iroQtvtaOai avra <j>(jjvii tov Aoyov, o>c 
<pu)vi} ri}c 7rapf^/3oXf/c* As the voice of the Almighty. JMten 
they went [there was] the voice of speech, like the voice of 
a host. This reading shews that the LXX. designed to 
translate the following words by ^i^ tov Aoyov, where we 
read, The voice of speech: and then the word Aoyoc may 
probably be taken in its ordinary signification: though we 
may certainly conclude that this was the appearance of the 
second person of the blessed Trinity, both because he ap- 
pears under the resemblance of a man, (ver. 2G.) and from 
what hath been said upon this subject in tho noto upon 
Isa. vi. 1. 

The voice of speech, like the noise of a host.] Like the 
confused murmur of an army; either to denote the army of 
the Babylonians that should besiege the city, or to signify 
the angels, who are called God's host. 

And when they stood, they let down their wings.] They 
put themselves in a posture of hearkening to God's voice; 
and as it were quietly waiting to receive his commands. 
(See the next verse.) 

Ver. 25. And there was a voice from thefirmament when 
they stood.] The Vulgar Latin renders it, When there was a 
voice they stood, in an attentive posture. (Compare Psal. 
ciii.20.) 

Ver. 2G. And above thefirmament teas the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone.] God is de- 
scribed in jScripturc as divelling in light, and clothing 
himself with it. (Compare Exod.xxiv. 10. Psal. civ. 2. 
1 Tim. vi, 1G. Rev. iv.2,3.) So the throne of God here de- 
scribed was made np of light, resembling the colours and 
brightness of a sapphire. 

VOL. it. 
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And upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as of 
the appearance of a man above upon it.] When Moses and 
the elders saw the God of Israel, (Exod.xxiv. 8.) or the 
glory of God, as the Targum explains it, they saw no de- 
terminate figure, but an inconceivably resplendent bright- 
ness, that they might not think God could be represented 
by any image. (Deut. iv. 16.) But in this vision the form 
and shape of a man is directly represented to Ezekiel; as a 
praeludium, or figure, of the incarnation. (See the note on 
Jer. i.4.) r 

Ver. 27. And I saw as the colour of amber; as the ap- 
pearance of fire round about within it, &c] The upper part 
of this appearance was of an amber colour outwardly, but 
appeared more flaming inwardly ; the lower part of a 
deeper red, encompassed with a bright flame, to represent 
God's coming to take vengeance of the Jews. (See the 
notes on ver. 4.) 

In most of our English Bibles the stops are placed wrong 
in this verse ; whereas the whole verse should be pointed 
thus : And I saw as the colour of amber, as the appearance 
of fire round about within it, from the appearance of his 
loins even upwards, and from the appearance of Ms loins 
even downwards, I saw as it were the appearance of fire, 
&c. The words should be thus pointed, as appears by com- 
paring them with viii. 2. 

Ver. 28. As the, appearance of the cloud, &c] The light 
reflected from this vision had the appearance of a rainbow, 
a token of God's covenant of mercy, (Gen. ix. 11, &c.) to 
denote that God, in the midst of judgment, would remem- 
ber mercy, and not utterly destroy his people. (Compare 
Bev. iv. 3.) Especially this vision-being an evident repre- 
sentation of the Word that was to be made flesh, whose inr 
carnation is the foundation of God's covenant of mercy 
with mankind : a rainbow, the symbol and token of mercy, 
was a very fit attendant upon that glorious vision. (Com- 
pare Bev. x. 1.) 

Tliis was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
the Lord.] This is a description of that glorious vision 
wherein God appeared, and whereby he made manifest his 
attributes and perfections. 

And when I saw it, I fell upon my face.] As struck do^vn 
with fear and astonishment. (Compare iii. 23. xi. 2. Dan. 
viii. 17. Bev. i. 17.) Prostration was also a posture of 
adoration used upon any token of the Divine presence. 
(See Gen. xvii. 3. Numb. xiv. 5. xvi. 4.) 

' * 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter contains Ezckiel's commission for executing 
his prophetical office, and instructions given him for the 
discharge of it. • 

Ver. 1. JjiND he said unto me, Son of man.] This expres- 
sion is commonly understood to signify the same with a 
common and ordinary man, as it is usually expounded in 
that text, Psal. viii. 4. What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him ? So here 
most commentators understand it as applied to the pro- 
phet, to put him in mind of his frailty and mortality, and of 
the infinite distance between God and man. In which 
sense it is supposed to be taken when spoken of Christ in 
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the Now Testament, implying his great humility in as- 
suming our nature, and appearing no otherwise than an ordi- 
nary man : and so the Hebrew phrase Ben Adam is plainly 
used, when it is opposed to Ben Isch; and is rightly trans- 
lated men of low degree, or mean men, Fsal. lxix. 2. 
Isa. ii. 9. 

But some critics have observed, that tho phrase son of 
man, is likewiso taken for a man of dignity or character, 
as in Psal. lxxx. 17. Tlie man of thy right hand, a?td the 
son of man, whom tkon madest so strong for thyself And 
Psal. cxlvi. 3. Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, in whom there is no help. And there is no incon- 
gruity in supposing that Christ himself may be called the 
$07i of man, tzar' lZoxnv;by way of eminence, as a title do- 
noting him to be that great person whom God promised to 
raise up to be a Prince and a Saviour of his people. And so 
the title of son of man may be given to the prophet in the 
text, as one set apart for the prophetical office : in like 
manner as Daniel is called son of man, viii. 17. who in the 
next chapters hath the title of a ?nan greatly beloved, (ix. 
23. x. 11.) 

Stand upon thy feet.] Put thyself into a posture of at- 
tending to what I say. (See ver. 2. and compare Dan. 
x. 11.) 

Ver. 2. And the Spirit entered into me, &c.] God's Spirit 
revived me and gave me new life and vigour, that I could 
attend to what was said nnto me. (See the note on iii. 24. 
and compare ver. 12. 14. of that chapter.) 

Ver. 3. To a rebellious nation.] The Hebrew word is 
goiim, nations, the word which is commonly used to denote 
the heathens, intimating that the Jews had outdone the 
wickedness of the heathens. (See v. G, 7.) 

Ver. 4. For they are impudent children, and stiff-hearted.'] 
The original might be more significantly rendered, Tliey 
are children impude?it in their countenance, and liardened 
in their hearts. They are so far hardened in wickedness as 
to have cast off all shame, and even the very outward show 
of modesty. 

Ver. 5. And they, whether they will hear y or whether they 
willforbear, shall know that there hath been aprophet among 
them.] Whether they will regard what is said by thee or 
not; (see iii. 27.) yet the event answering thy predictions 
shall render thy authority unquestionable, and them inex- 
cusable for not hearkening to the warnings thou hast given 
them. (Seexxxiii. 33.) 

Ver. 6. And thou, son of man, be not afraid of them.] The 
prophets and messengers of God are often exhorted to take 
courage, and are promised a proportionable assistance in 
the discharge of their office, without fearing any man's per- 
son, or standing in awe of any man's greatness. (See iii. 8, 
9. Jer. i. 8. 18. Matt. x. 28.) Such a presence of mind is 
expressed by wappwta, boldness, in tho New Testament; 
and is spoken of as a peculiar gift bestowed upon the first 
preachers of the gospel: (see Acts iv. 13. 29. Eph. vi. 19. 
Phil. i. 20.) called the spirit of might, or courage, Col. i. 
11. 2 Tim. i. 7. And they had need of great presence of 
mind, who arc to reprove men hardened in sin, who aro 
always impatient of reproof, and become tho enemies of 
those who tell them such truths as they have no mind to 
hertr. 

Though briers and thorns be with thee.] Such as study to 
vex arid torment thee. (Compare Micah vii. 4.) The pro- 



phots often denote the wicked by briers and thorns. (Seo 
the note on Isa. ix. 18.) 

And thou dost well among scorpions.] Who would sting 
theo to death, and are as venomous as the worst of ser- 
pents. (Compare Matt. iii. 7. xxiii. 33.) 

Be not afraid of their words, neither be dismayed at their 
looks.] Be not afraid of their threats wherewith they would 
affright thee; neither be afraid of their looks wherewith 
they would browbeat thee. 

Ver. 8. Open thy mouthy and eat what I give thee.] The 
knowledge of Divine truths is often expressed by the me- 
taphors of bodily food and nourishment. (See Isa. lv.1,2. 
Josh. vi. 27.) So to eat the words of this prophecy, signi- 
fies to commit them to memory, to meditate upon them and 
digest them. (Compare Rev. x. 10.) 

Ver. 9. Behold, a hand was sent unto me, &c] I saw a 
j hand stretched out towards me, as from that Divine person 
which appeared to me in the shape of a man, i. 26. (Com- 
pare viii. 3. Jer. i. 9. Dan. x. 10.) 

And, lo, a roll of a book was therein.] Wherein was con- 
tained the contents of the following prophecy. (Compare 
Rev. v. 1.) 

The ancient way of- writing was upon long scrolls of 
parchment rolled upon sticks.. (See Isa. viii. 1. Jer, 
xxx vi. 1.) 

Ver. 10. And he spread it before me.] That I might un- 
derstand the contents of it. 

And it was written within and without.~] It was written 
on both sides, both that which was innermost when it was 
rolled up, and on the outside also : to denote a large col- 
lection of prophecies. (Compare Rev. v. 1.) 

And there teas written therein lamentations, and mourn- 
ing, and woe.] All the prophecies contained therein con? 
sisted of God's judgments and mournful events, without 
any mixture of mercy, it least with respect to the Jews of 
the present ago. 



CHAP. III. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet hath more particular instructions given him for 
the discharge of his office; and is encouraged to un- 
dertake it by a promise of God's especial assistance. 

Ver. 1. EaT this roll.'} See ii. 8,9. 

Ver. 2. So I opened my mouth.} I readily complied with 
God's command, which this vision figuratively expressed. 
(Compare Jer. xxv. 17.) 

Ver. 3. Cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy bowels toith this 
roll.] The belly often signifies in Scripture the mind, or 
secret thoughts. (See Job xxxii. 18. Prov. xviiL 8. xx. 27. 
John vii. 38.) So here the expressions denoto the laying up 
this prophecy in his memory. (See ver. 10. and the note 
on ii. 8.) 

It was in my month as honey for sweetness.] I took de- 
light in having Gods secret counsels communicated to 
me, and In delivering his commands to my brethren; and 
was pleased with the hopes of being an instrument of their 
conversion, and the amendment of some of them : but yet . 
this pleasure was afterward very much allayed by the 
heavy tidings 1 was to be the messenger of, and the ill 
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treatment I was to expect. (See ver. 14. compare Jer. xv. 
16, 17. Rev. x. 10.) 

Ver. 5. For thou art not sent to a people of a strange 
speech.] It would be a gVeat addition to the burden of thy- 
office, if thou wert sent as a prophet to a foreign nation, 
and to a people whose language thou eouldest not under- 
stand, nor they thine, as Jonah was. 

Ver. 6. Surely, had I sent thee to them, they would have 
hearkened unto thee.'] And yet in all appearance those 
strangers would have hearkened to thy preaching sooner 
than the house of Israel will, as the Ninevites did to 
Jonah's. (Compare Matt, xii.,41. xi. 21.) The particles 
im lo are very well rendered surely : they are the form of an 
oath, the words, As I live, being understood. (Compare 
v. 11. xvii. 19. Numb. xiv. 28.) 

Ver. 7. For they will not hearken tinto me.'] They have 
so long resisted the means of grace that I have offered them 
by the former prophets, (see Jer. xxv. 4.) that there is less 
hopes of their conversion, than if they were infidels. (Com- 
pare Matt. v. 13.) 

Ver. 8. Behold, I have made thy face strong against their 
faces,] I have given thee courage and assurance propor- 
tionable, to the hardiness and impudence of those thou hast 
to deal with. (See ii. 6. Isa. 1. 7.) . 

Ver. 10. All the words that I shall speak unto thee, re- 
ceive in thy heart.] See the note on ii. 8. 

Ver. 12. TJien the Spirit took me up.] Carried me. from 
the place w T here I was before, when I saw the vision men- 
tioned i. 3, 4. (See the note on viii. 3.) 

And I heard behindme the voice as of a great rushing.] I 
heard a voice so loud, that it shook the earth like thunder. 
(See John xii. 27, 28.) 

Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place.] What- 
ever place God honours with his especial presence, is equi- 
valent to his temple, and there the angels always attend 
upon the Divine Majesty, to give him the honour due unto 
his name. (Compare Gen. xxviii. 13. 16. 19.) The words 
imply, that though God should forsake his temple, (see 
the note on ix. 3.) and destroy the place that is called by 
his name, yet his presence will make a ternple of every 
place, and multitudes of the heavenly host will always be 
ready to. do him service. 

Ver. 13. I heard also the noise of the tvings of the living 
creatures.] See the note on i. 20. 

Tlie noise of the wheels over against them.] That is, be- 
sides them, as the Hebrew phrase is elsewhere rendered. 
(Sec the note on i. 20.) 

Ver. 14. So the Spirit lifted me up.] See ver. 12. and the 
note on viii. 3. xxxvii. 1. 

And I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit.] The 
joy that I first conceived in receiving the Divine message, 
was quickly turned into grief and anguish of mind. (See 
ver. 15.) 

And the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.] I was 
unable to resist the impulses of God's Spirit. (See i. 4. 
viii. 1. Jer. xx. 9.) 

Ver. 15. Then I came to them of the captivity of Tel-abib, 
that dwelt by the river ofChebar.] These seem to be a dis- 
tinct colony of captives from those that are mentioned 
i. 3. (Sec ver. 23. of this chapter.) The king of Babylon 
carried away the Jews by several captivities: some in the 
first year of his reign ; (Dan. i. 1.) some in the seventh; 
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(Jer. lii. 28.) then followed Jeconiah's captivity in the 
eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar, (2 Kings xxiv. 12.) when 
Ezekiel himself Avas carried captive.' j 

And J remained there among them astonished seven days.] 
Having my spirit wholly. cast down and amazed under the 
apprehension of these terrible judgments which Were to 
come upon my nation, and of which I was to be.the, mes- 
senger. (Compare Jer. xxiii. 9. Habak. iii. 16.) Seven 
days was the space of time appointed for mourning;. (See 
Gen. 1. 10. 1 Sam. xxxi. 13. Job ii. 3. Ecclus. xxii. 12.) 
. Ver. 17. I have made thee a watchman to the house of 
Israel.], Prophets have the title of watchmen given to them: 
(see Isa. Ivi. 10. Jer. vi. 17.) like watchmen placed 6n the 
tower, (see Habak. ii. 1.) they by their prophetical spirit 
foresee the evils coming upon the ungodly, and are hound 
to give people timely notice to avoid them by a sincere 
repentance. (See the following verse.) 

Ver. 18. When I say unto the wicked, Thou shall surely 
die.] This is, unless he repent, a condition generally to be 
understood in such-like threatenings. (See xviii. 27.) 

And thou givest him not warning, &c] We are to dis- 
tinguish a prophet's immediate commission to go to any 
particular person in God's name, from such a general 
charge to inform others of .their duty, which is incumbent 
upon all pastors and teachers. These latter can only give 
men general warnings, unless where they have received 
such informations as are a sufficient ground for a particu- 
lar reproof. 

The same wicked man shall die in his iniquity.'] He shall 
die in a state of sin, and be condemned to those punish- 
ments to which death translates sinners. (See John viii. 
24. and the note upon xviii. 4.) 

But his blood will I require at thy hand.] Thou shalt be 
accountable for the loss of his soul, just as a man's blood 
is laid to the charge of him that is any way accessory to 
his death. (Compare Gen. ix. 5.) 

Ver. 19. But thou hast delivered thy soul.] Thou art clear 
from the guilt of his sin. (Compare Acts xx. 26.) 

Ver. 20. And I lay a stumbling-block before him.] I 
caused his iniquity to become his ruin, as the word micshol 
is translated, xviii. 30. 

Ver. 22. And the hand of the Lord was (here upon me.] 
See ver. 14. i. 3. 

Arise, Go into the plain.] As a plAce more retired and 
fitter for. contemplation. ; 

Ver. 23. The glory of the Lord stood Mere.] 'See i: 28. 

As the glory which I saw by the river of Chebar.] This 
part of that river seems distant from that place where the 
former vision was shewed him. (Compare ver. 15. with 
i. 3.) Then the Spirit entered into me, and set me upon my 
feet, and spake with me. The words are literally to be 
translated thus ; Then the Spirit entered into me, and set me 
upon my feet ; and he spake unto me': for the last verb is 
in the masculine gender, and the two former in the femi- 
nine. In like manner the fifth verse of the eleventh chap- 
ter should be read, And the Spirit of the Lord fell upon me, 
and he said zmto me. The Spirit or power of God which 
the prophet felt within him, (called likewise the hand of the 
Lord, ver. 14. 22. of this chapter, and viii. 1.) beingdistin- 
guishedhcre from the Divine glory or Schechinah, which 
tho prophet saw, as it is very plainly, ii. 2. And the Spirit 
entered into me, when he spake unto me. 
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Go, shut thyself within thy house.] Hereby to represent 
the siege of Jerusalem. (See iv. 1, &c.) 

Vcr. 25. They shall put bands upon thee, &c.] Thou shalt 
be confined to lie so many days upon thy right side, and so 
many upon the left, as if thou wcrt bound and not able to 
stir. (See iv. 8.) The LXX. and the Vulgar Latin read, 
Bands shall be put upon thee : and it is very common in the 
Hebrew language to tako tho verb transitive in an imper- 
sonal sense. (Sec the notes on Isa. xliv. 18.) 

Tliou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover.] 
Ezekiel's dumbness might proceed from two causes: excess 
of grief, as we read vcr. 15. of this chapter, that he remained 
astonished seven days: wherein he was a type or figure of 
the condition of the Jews, when they were to be astonied 
one with another, (iv. 17.) Another cause of his silenco 
might be by way of reproof to them for disbelieving what 
he had before delivered by the commands of God. (See 
the note on xxxii. 22. xxiv. 17.) And because they re- 
garded not the words which God commanded him to speak 
to them, he was directed to instruct them only by signs, 
such as are those emblems of the siege contained in the 
next chapter. 

Vcr. 27. But when I speak ivith thee [or, to thee], I mil 
open thy mouth.] But when I bid thee declare my com- 
mands by word of mouth, thou shalt have free liberty to 
speak. (Sec xi.25.) 

lie that heareth, let him hear; and he that forbear eth, let 
him forbear.] The sum of what thou shalt say unto them is 
this: To let them know that this is the last warning God 
will give them ; and therefore let them take it as such, and 
either give heed to what is said to them, or neglect it at 
their utmost peril. (Compare 1 Cor.xiv. 38. Rcv.xxii. 11.) 

CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the emblem of a siege, and of the straitness of pro- 
vision during the siege, is shewed the miseries the Jews 
shall suffer when the city is besieged: and by the pro- 
phet's lying upou his right and left side a certaia num- 
ber of days, is declared of how long continuance those 
sins were which God did visit upon that people. 

Vcr. 1. JL AKE thee a tile, and lay it before thee.] The 
prophets often foreshew impending judgments by signifi- 
cative emblems, being of greater force and efficacy than 
words. So Jeremy was commanded to go down to the pot- 
tcr'shousc, and sec how frequently vessels were marred in his 
hands, (chap, xviii.) and to take one of those earthen vessels 
and break it in the sight of the elders of the Jews, (chap. 
xix.) that they might thereby be sensibly taught the great- 
ness of God's power, and their own frailty. So here God 
commands the prophet to take a tile, or such a slate as the 
mathematicians draw lines or figures upon, and there make 
a portraiture of Jerusalem, thereby to represent it as under 
a siege. Wo may observe that God often suits propheti- 
cal types and figures to the genius and education of the 
prophets themselves. So the figures which Amos makes 
use of arc generally taken from such observations as are 
proper to the employment of a shepherd or a husband- 
man. Ezckiel had a peculiar talent for architecture ; so se- 
veral of his representations arc suitable to that profession. 
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And they that suppose the emblem hero made use of to be 
below the dignity of the prophetica^officc, may as well ac- 
cuse Archimedes of folly for making lines in the dust. 

Ver. 2. Andlay siege against it, &c] Make a portraiture 
of a siege, and of such warlike preparations as arc neces- 
sary to it. 

Vcr. 3. Moreover, take thou unto thee an iron pan.] A 
plate or slice, as tho margin reads. This may either repre- 
sent the walls of Jerusalem, which were to be broken down, 
in order to the taking of it, as the following words may be 
thought to imply; or else some of those works which tho 
besiegers cast up for their own defence: so this is another 
representation of the siege mentioned vcr. 1. 

This shall be a sign to the house of Israel.] Ezekiel often 
expressed God's purposes by signs. (See xii. 2. 12. xxiv. 
24. 27. and the notes upon ver. 17. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 4. Lie also on thy left side.] Lie on that side with- 
out stirring or moving thyself. (See vcr. 8.) 

According to the number of the days thou shalt lie upon 
it thou shalt bear their iniquity.] By lying on one side thou 
shalt signify God's forbearing their punishment for so many 
years : so the words are commonly explained ; but in my 
opinion not agreeably to the genuine sense of the phrase, 
To bear one's iniquity. [The word nasa, to bear, when it is 
joined with sin, or iniquity, doth sometimes signify to for- 
give, or forbear the punishment due to sin, particularly 
Psal. xxv. 18. and is sometimes rendered by afyimxi in the 
LXX. but it usually denotes bearing or suffering punish- 
ment; (see Lev. xvi. 22.) especially when it is joined 
with laying on iniquity, as it is here. (See ver. 4, 5.) A.nd 
we find the circumstances under which Ezekiel was here 
placed, were all of them penal.] As also that other ex- 
pression of laying iniquity upon any, imports the imputing 
the guilt of it, or inflicting the punishment due unto it. So 
here the prophet does in vision bear the punishment due to 
the idolatry of Israel and Judah, which had continued, 
the one for three hundred and ninety, the other for forty 
years. 

The circumstances of this vision prove, that the prophet 
did really perform what is here related; or else it could 
not have been a sign %tnto the house of Israel, (ver. 3.) un- 
less they themselves had been eye-witnesses of it. (Com- 
pare xii. 7. 11.) The chief objection against this opinion 
is, that there is not the distance of four hundred and thirty 
days between this vision and that which is next related ; 
(viii. 1.) but that may be answered by supposing this to be 
an intercalary year, which may be supposed to have hap- 
pened often in the Jewish computation of time, whose years 
consisted at most but of three hundred and sixty days, or, 
as some think, were Junar years, reduced by intercalations 
to the solar form. (See Dr. Pridcaux, Script. Hist, par.i. 
p. 281.) [Concerning the form of the Jewish year, see 
many useful observations on Mr. Marshal's treatise upon 
the Seventy Weeks, par. ii. chap. 4.] 

. Vcr. 5. Three hundred and ninety days.] The most pro- 
bable computation of this time is, to date its beginning 
from Jeroboam's first setting up the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calves, to the. last captivity of the Jews, in the 
twenty-third year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign. (See Jcr. 
lii. 30.) This seems to have made an entire riddance of the 
natives of the land, and consequently to be the finishing 
, stroke of the Jewish captivity. Both Judah and Israel 
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being now entirely carried away, whereas before that time 
many of the ten tribes lived in their own habitation. (See 
2 Chron. xxix. 14. xxxi. 11. 18. xxxii. 33. Ezra vi. 17.) 
„ Ver. 6. Thou shalt bear the iniquity of the house of Jn- 
dah forty days.] This series of time may probably be com- 
puted from the eighteenth year of Josiah, at which time 
the king and people entered into a solemn covenant to 
serve and worship God, so. that the idolatry they were 
afterward guilty of received a new aggravation, as being 
a breach of this solemn covenant, the greater part of the 
people being still idolatrous in their hearts. (See the notes 
on Jer. iii. 6. 10.) The thirtieth year, mentioned in the 
beginning of this prophecy, is supposed to take its date • 
from the eighteenth year of Josiah, which makes it pro- 
bable that the prophet refers to the same era in this place. 

Scaliger and some others begin these forty years from 
Jeremiah's mission as a prophet, which was' in the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah, from which time till the last year of 
Zedekiah, when the city and temple were destroyed, is just 
forty years; . [The learned bishop of Coventry and Litch- 
field, in his defence of Christianity, chap. 3. sect. 1. ex- 
plains the forty days of Judah's transgression of the years- 
wherein Judah had exceeded Israel in idolatry under the 
reign of Manasses. The sins committed at that time filled 
up the measure of Judah's transgressions. See 2 Kings 
xxi. 11 — 13. xxiii. 26. xxiv. 3. Jer. xv. 4.J 

I have appointed each day for a year.] Days frequently 
stand for years in the prophetical accounts of time. See 
Numb.xiv/34. After the number of forty days (each day 
for a year), shall you bear your iniquities, even forty years. 
Dan. ix. 24. The days of the seventy weeks must neces- 
sarily be understood in the same sense, so as to make up 
the sum of four hundred and ninety years. And the one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days mentioned Rev. 
xi. 3. are, according to the genius of the prophetical style, 
to be understood of so many years. 

Ver. 7. Therefore thou shalt set thy face towards the siege 
of Jerusalem.] When thou liest in one posture, as is com- 
manded thee, ver. 4. 6. thou shalt still have the por- 
traiture of the siege of Jerusalem before thy face; (ver. 1.) 
or setting thy face towards the siege of Jerusalem, may sig- 
nify looking earnestly, or with a threatening visage towards 
it; as the prophet is said to set his face against a place, 
when he prophesies against it. (See vi. 2.) 

And thy arm shall be uncovered.] Or, stretched out. Their 
habits were anciently contrived, so that the right arm was 
disengaged from the upper garments, that they might be 
the more ready for action. So ancient statues and coins 
represent heroes with their right arm bare, and out of the 
sleeve of their garments. Thus God is said to make bare 
his arm, Isa. Iii. 10. where he is represented as subduing 
his adversaries, and bringing salvation to his people. 

And thou shalt prophesy against it.] By signs and not by 
words. (Sec the note on iii. 26.) 

Ver. 8. I will lay bands upon thee.] See iii. 25. 

Till thou hast ended the days of thy siege.] The three 
hundred and ninety days mentioned ver. 5. 9. were de- 
signed not only to signify the years of Israel's sin, but the 
continuance of the siege of Jerusalem. That siege lasted, 
from the beginning to the ending of it, seventeen months, 
as appears from 2 Kings xxv. 1 — 4. But the king of Egypt 
coming to relieve the city, was the occasion of raising the 



siege for some time, as appears from Jer. xxxvii. 3. So 
that it may reasonably be gathered from the authority of 
the text joined to the circumstances of the story, that the 
siege lasted about thirteen months, or three hundred and 
ninety days. (See Archbishop Usher's Annals, ad An. 
Mundi3415.) . .. 

• Ver. 9. Take thou also unto thee wheat and barley, &c] 
In time of scarcity it is usual to mix a great deal of the 
coarse kinds of grain with a little of the better sort, to make 
their provisions last the longer. Thus Ezekiel was com- 
manded to do, to signify the scarcity and coarse fare the 
inhabitants should endure in the siege of the city. 

. According to the number of the days thou shalt lie upon * 
thy side, three hundred and ninety days shalt thou eat there- 
of] During which time the siege lasted, (see ver. 8.) The 
forty days mentioned ver. (5. seem not to be reckoned into 
this account. These denoted Judah's sin of forty years' 
continuance, from the eighteenth year of Josiah, (ver. 6.) 
And as they were superadded to the three hundred and 
ninety days of the siege, they may signify the days spent 
in plundering the city, and burning the temple, and carry- 
ing away the remnant of the people : Jerusalem was taken 
on the ninth day of the fourth month, (Jer. Iii. 6.) and on 
the tenth day of the fifth month the temple was burnt; (ver. 
12.) and so wc reasonably conjecture, by the eighteenth of 
that month, which was the fortieth from the taking of the 
place, the whole city was burnt, and the few Jews which 
were left were earned into captivity. 

Ver. 10. And the meat which thou shalt eat shall be by 
weight, twenty shekels a day.] In sieges it is common to 
stint every one to a certain allowance, by which means 
they can guess how long their provisions will last; twenty 
shekels is but ten ounces, a short allowance for a day's 
sustenance. (See ver. 16. Jer. xxxvii. 21.) 

From time to time shalt thou eat it.] This shall be thy 
daily allowance during the whole three hundred and 
ninety days. 

Ver. 11. The sixth part of a Inn.] Which is something 
above a pint and a half of our measure. (See Bishop 
Cumberland's account of Jewish Weights and Measures, 
placed at the end of many English Bibles.) . . - 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt eat it as barley -cakes.] Such as, 
people make in haste, when they have not time for pre-, 
paring a set meal. (See Exod. xii. 39.) This represents 
the hurry and disorder of a siege. 

And thou shalt bake it with dung, &c] To signify the 
scarcity of all sorts of fuel. (See ver. 15.) 

Ver. 13. Even thus shall the children of Israel eat. their 
defiled bread among the gentiles, &c] Their circumstances 
in their captivity shall not permit them to observe the rules 
of their law relating to unclean meats, and they will be 
constrained to partake of meats, part of which hath been 
offered unto idols. (Compare Dan. i. 8. Hos. ix. 1.) Bread 
is often used in the Hebrew for all sorts of food. (See 
Gen. xliii. 31.) 

Ver. 14. Behold, my soul had not been polluted, &c] I 
have always carefully observed the distinction between 
meats clean and unclean : 1 beseech thee, command mc not 
now to cat any thing so contrary to my former practice. 

Neither came there abominable flesh into my mouth.] The 
Hebrew word piggul, abominable, is properly used of such 
meats as arc forbidden by the law. (Sec Lev. vii. 18. xix. 
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7. Isa. lxv. 4.) Such as are those here mentioned. (Sco 
tho texts quoted in the margin of our Bibles.) 

Vcr. 16. J* ivill break the stuff of bread in Jerusalem.] 
The siege shall produce a scarcity of bread in Jerusalem, 
(2 Kings xxv. 3.) and deprive you of tho chief support of 
man's life. , (Compare Lev. xiv. 13. xxvi. 2G. Isa. iii. 1.) 

Therj shall eat their bread by weight, and with care, &c] 
See ver. 10, 11. When they have consumed their last 
allowance, they shall be in great care where to get more 
for the next meal; and some of you be forced to eat tho 
flesh of their nearest relation. (See v. 10.) 

Vcr. 17. And be astonished oiie ivith another, and con- 
sume away in your iniquities.] Look one upon another as 
persons under astonishment for the greatness of your cala- 
mities, and pining away or dying a^lingcring death through 
famine and other hardships. (Sec xxiv. 23.) 

CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet is commanded to shave his hair, and then 
consume it, to signify thereby God's judgment upon Je- 
rusalem for her repeated provocations, by famine, sword, 
and dispersion. 

Ver. 1. x AKE thee a sharp knife, take thee a barber's ra- 
zor.] The latter expression explains the former: hair being 
an ornament, and baldness a token of sorrow, thereupon 
shaving denotes a great calamity or desolation. (Compare 
Isa.vii.20.) Maimonidcs (More Nevoch. lib. ii. cap. 46.) 
observes upon this place, that the priests were forbidden to 
shave their heads, (see xliv. 20.) and not allowed to do it 
in the time of mourning; (Lev. xxi. 5.) from whence that 
author concludes, that what the prophet has hero com- 
manded, was performed only in vision. Bnt there is no 
need of such an evasion to answer that difficulty. For the 
immediate command of God to any prophet, is a suffi- 
cient discharge from any obligations of the ceremonial 
law. So Elijah offered sacrifice upon Mount Carmel, 
(1 Kings xviii. 20.) contrary to the rule of the law, Deut. 
xii. 5. 

Tlien take the balances, &c.] To signify the exactness of 
the Divine justice. 

Vcr. 2. And thou shall burn a third part in the midst of 
the city.] Of that portraiture of the city which the prophet 
was commanded to make, vi. 1. this signifies the destruc- 
tion of the inhabitants within the city by famine and pesti- 
lence. (Sec ver. 12. vii. 12.) 

And thou shall take a third part, and smite it about with 
a knife.] To shew that a third part of the inhabitants shall 
be slain with the sword, jnst after they have escaped out 
of the city. (Sec ver. 12.) This was remarkably fulfilled 
in the slaughter of Zedekiah's sons, and the rest of his re- 
tinue, Jer. Iii. 10. 

And a third part thou shall scatter in the wind, and I 
tvill draw out a sword after them.] The rest shall be dis- 
persed to all the four winds. (See vi. 8.) And even my 
vengeance shall pursue many of them in their dispersions. 
(See vcr. 12. and comparo Lev. xxvi. 33. Jer. xxiv. 10. 
xliv. 12. Amos ix. 4.) 

Ver. 3. And bind them in thy skirts.] The Hebrew reads, 
in thy wings; to signify that they should bo placed under 



the Divine protection. (Sco Psal. xci. 4.) This denotes 
those that should be left in the land under Gedaliah, Jer. 
xl. 5, G. 

Ver. 4. Then take of them again, and cast them into the 
midst of the fire.] This denotes the conspiracy which Ish- 
mael formed against Gedaliah, and the* calamities that fol- 
lowed thereupon. 

For thereof shall come a fire forth into all the house of 
Israel.] This was the occasion of the utter ruin of that 
poor remainder of the Jews which were left in their native 
country. Thereupon some of them went down into Egypt, 
where they were all consumed, according to Jeremiah's 
prophecy against them : (see xliv. 11, &c.) and the rest 
that remained in the land were entirely carried away cap- 
tive by Nebuzar-adan. (See Jer. Iii. 30.) 

Ver. 5. This is Jerusalem, I have set it in the midst of the 
nations.] This Jerusalem thou dost now prophesy against, 
w r as placed in the midst of the hoathen nations ; it made a 
figure among them for the sake of my [temple, and the 
visible tokens of my presence there. (See xvi. 14. 1 Kings 
viii. 41, 42.) It was a city set on a hill, on purpose that it 
might be a pattern of religion and virtue to them. (Com- 
pare Matt. v. 14.) 

Ver. G. And she hath changed my judgments into wicked- 
ness^] Or, She liath rebelled against my judgments, for the 
sake of wickedness ; that is, to fulfil her wicked desires: 
for so the verb marah is rightly translated xx. 8. 

More than the nations.] She hath sinned against a clearer 
light and greater convictions. (Compare xvi. 48. Matt, 
xii. 41, 42.) 

For they have refused my judgments.] The reason why 
the heathen have rejected my laws, is because they have 
kept constant to the religion of their forefathers : whereas 
the Jews have forsaken that religion which their forefathers 
received from me. (Sco the next verse.) 

Ver. 7. Became yon have multiplied more than the na- 
tions.] The French translation reads, Became thou hast 
multiplied thy tvickedness: some such word ought to be 
added to supply the sense. 

Neither have done according to the judgments of the na- 
tions round about you.] Or rather, According to the manner 
of the nations round about you: as the veTy same phrase 
is translated, xi. 12. You have not been so constant and 
zealous for the true religion as they are in a false one. 
(Compare xvi. 47. Jer. ii. 10, 11. Micah iv. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And I will do unto tliee that which I have not 
done.] As your sins have particular aggravations above 
those other nations, so your punishment shall be propor- 
tionably greater. (Sec Dan. ix. 12. Lam. iv. G. Amos 
iii. 2.) * * 

And I will not do any more the like.] The punishments 
you shall suffer shall be more remarkable for their great- 
ness than those I shall at any time inflict upon other na- 
tions. The punishment due to the sins of Israel and Judah, 
which the prophet was to bear for four hundred and thirty 
days by way of type or vision, may probably signify a 
judgment to continue for such a length of time as is not yet 
expired; according to God's threatenings, that for their 
obstinacy and irreclaimablcness, he would go on to pu- 
nish them seven times more for their sins; (Lev. xxvi. 18. 
28.) multiplying the length of their calamities by a seven- 
fold proportion. And taking the words in this large extent, 
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so as to comprehend all the marks of God's indignation 
which have already lain upon that people for above six- 
teen hundred years, and how much longer they may con- 
tinue we know not, it may truly be said, that none of God's 
judgments have been like it. 

Ver. 10. Tlierefore the fathers shall eat the sons in the 
midst of thee.] A terrible judgment threatened by Moses, 
Lev. xxvi. 29. Deut. xxviii. 53. and afterward by Je- 
remy, xix. 9. and actually fulfilled in the famine that at- 
tended the Siege of Jerusalem.* (See Lam. ii. 20.. iv. 10.) 

And the whole remnant of them will I scatter into all the 
winds.'] This is another judgment threatened against them 
by Moses, Deut. xxviii. 66. and remarkably fulfilled in this 
(heir last dispersion, when every known part of the world 
hath some share of them, and yet they live every where like 
strangers, only upon sufferance. 

Ver. 11. Because thou hast defiled my sanctuary with all 
thy detestable things, and with all thy abominations.] Thou 
hast "profaned my temple, by placing idols in it. (See 
vii. 20. viii. 5. xxiii. 38. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14.) Detestable 
things and abominations are words of the same significa- 
tion, denoting idols. (See xi. 21.) 

Therefore will I also diminish thee, neither shall mine eye 
spare, &c] Or, I will destroy thee, (for so this word is used, 
Numb, xxvii. 4.) without shewing any pity or compassion. 
(Sec vii. 4. 9. viii. 18. ix. 10. xxiv. 14.) 

Ver. 12. A third part of thee shall die by the pestilence, 
(see xiv. 22.) and with the famine, &c] See ver. 2. vi. 12. 
Jer. xv. 2. xxi. 9. 

And I will draw out a sword after them.] And thereby 
fulfil that threatening denounced against them, Lev. xxvi. 
33. Compare likewise Deut. xxviii. 65. Amos ix. 4. All 
which places import, that God's anger should still pursue 
them even into the countries whither they were banished 
and carried captive. This was particularly fulfilled in those 
that went into Egypt; (ser Jer. xliv. 7.) and it was remark- 
ably verified in the several persecutions and massacres they 
have undergone at different times, in most of the countries 
of Europe, in latter ages: of which see an account in Bas- 
nage's continuation of Josephus. 

Ver. 13. 1 will cause my fury to rest upon them.'] See the 
note on viii. 18. The words may be rendered thus, I mil 
cause my fury towards them to rest, as the phrase is 
translated, xvi. 42. that is, my anger shall be appeased 
towards them, after I have executed due punishment upon 
their sins. 

And I will $e comforted.] This and the former expres- 
sion is borrowed from men's passions, who find some ease 
and rest in their minds upon their venting them, and bring- 
ing offenders to condign punishment. - So God is here de- 
scribed as feeling ease and satisfaction in executing his 
justice upon obstinate and incorrigible sinners. (Compare 
xvi. 42. xxi. 17. Isa. i. 24.) 

TJiey shall know that I the Lord have spoken it in my 
zeal.] Out of a just concern for mine own honour and au- 
thority which they have slighted and despised. (See xxxvi. 
5, 6. xxxviii. 17.) The word may likewise be taken here 
for that passion of jealousy that is proper to a husband 
when his wife proves false to him, and is applied. to God, 
when his people forsake his worship and serve idols. (See 
xvi. 35. 42. xxiii. 25.) 

The covenant between God and his people is often re- 



presented under the notion of a marriage-contract: (see 
xvi. 8.) whereupon idolatry is called going a whoring.after 
other gods 9 and committing adultery with sticks and stones. 
. (Jer. iii.9.) 

Ver. 14. I will make them waste and a reproach among 
the nations, &c] See Deut. xxviii. 37, 1 Kings ix. 7. Psal. 
lxxix. 4. Jer. xxiv. 9. Lam. ii. 15. - ; 

Ver. 15. So it shall be — an instruction to the nations.] 
They shall learn from such an example of vengeance, to 
hear me and be afraid of my judgments. 

In furious rebukes.] See xxv. 17. 

Ver. 16. When I shall send upon them the evil arrows of 
famine, &c] God's judgments are elsewhere expressed by 
arrows. (See Deut.xxxii. 23. Psal. vii. 13. lxiv. 7. xci. 5.) 

And I will break the staff of your bread.] See iv. 16. 

Ver. 17. So I will send upon you famine and evil beasts.] 
Wild beasts multiply in a land when it is become unin- 
habited, (Exod. xxiii. 29.) This is likewise* a punishment 
threatened against the Jews among other desolations. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 22. Deut. xxxii. 24. and compare xiv.21. xxxiii * 
27. xxxiv. 25. of this prophecy.) 

And pestilence and blood shall pass through thee.] Blood 
signifies any unusual sort of death, and denotes here such 
a pestilence as will destroy multitudes. (Compare xiv. 19.) 
Or it may be equivalent to the sword which is joined with 
the pestilence, ver. 12. (See xxxviii. 22.) 

CHAP. VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet continues to denounce God's severe judgments 
, upon the Jews for their idolatry: but tells them that a 
remnant shall be saved, and by their afflictions shall be 
brought; to a sense of their evil doings. 

Ver. 2. ^ET thy face towards the mountains of Israel.] Di- 
rect thy face and thy speech towards the mountains in the 
land of Judea. (Compare iv. 7. xiii. 17. xx. 46. xxi. 2. xxv. 
2. xxxviii. 2.) 

Towards the mountains of Israel.] Judea was a hilly 
country. (See Josh. xi. 21. xx. 7.) So the whole land of 
Judea is expressed here and elsewhere by the mountains of 
Israel. (See xix. 9. xxxiii. 18. xxxiv. 14. xxxv. 12. xxxvi. 1. 
xxxvii. 22. Isa. lxv. 9. Micah vi. 1.) The prophets some- 
times direct their discourse to the inanimate parts of the 
creation, thereby to upbraid the stupidity of men. (See 
Isa. i. 2.) 

And prophesy against them.] As the most conspicuous 
parts of the land : but the judgments denounced extend to 
all the other parts of the country, as appears in the follow- 
ing verse. < < 

Ver. 3. -Thus saith the Lord God to the mountains and to 
the hills, to the rivers and to the valleys.] Every part of the 
country had been defiled with idolatry: the altars built for 
idol-worship were commonly placed upon mountains and 
hills. (See xvi. 16. 24. Jer. ii. 20. iii. 6.) The shady valleys 
and river-sides were likewise made useof for the same pur- 
pose; (ibid. ver. 23.) particularly for the sacrificing of 
children offered to Moloch. (See Isa. lvii. 5. Jer. vii. 31.) 
So the prophet denounces a general judgment against the 
whole country. 

Ver. 4. Yottr altars shall be desolate, and your images 
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shall be broken, 8cc] The verse is plainly taken from Lev. 
xxvi. 30. where Moses denounces the same judgments 
against the Jews upon their provocations. The word ha- 
mannim, images, is generally supposed to signify such as 
were erected to the honour of the sun, and is accordingly 
translated sun-images in the margin. (Compare 2 Chron. 
xxxiv.4. Isa. xvii. 8.) 

I will cast down your slain men before your idols.'] So 
that their sin may be read in the manner of their punish- 
ment. (See Lev. xxvi. 30.) 

Ver. 7. And ye shall know that I am the Lord.] An epi- 
phoncma, or conclusion of a severe denunciation often re- 
peated by this prophet ; importing, that the judgments God 
intended to bring upon the Jews, w r ould make the most 
hardened and stupid sinners sensible that this was God's 
hand. 

Ver. 8. / will leave a remnant, &c] A gracious excep- 
tion that often occurs in the prophets, when they denounce 
general judgments against the Jews: implying, that God 
will still reserve a remnant of that people to whom he will 
fulfil the promises made to their fathers. (See xiv. 22. and 
the notes upon Isa. iv. 2. Jcr. xliv. 14.) 

Ver. 9. And they that escape of you shall remember me 
among thenations.] Their afflictions shall bring them to the 
sense of themselves, and their dutyto me. (SeeHos. v.15.) 

Because I am broken with their ivhorish heart.] My pa- 
tience is tired out with this people's idolatries, called in 
Scripture spiritual whoredom. (See the note on v. 13.) 

God is here introduced as speaking after the manner of 
men, whose patience is tired out by the repeated provoca- 
tions of others, especially when they see no hopes of amend- 
ment. (Compare Isa. xliii. 24.) 

And with their eyes which go a whoring after their idols.] 
The eyes are the seat of lascivious inclinations. (See 2 Pet. 
ii. 14.) So in pursuance of the same metaphor, they are 
said to be enticed to idolatry; being often tempted to idol- 
atrous worship, by the costliness of the images, and the 
fino show which they make. (See Jer. x. 4. 9. Dan. xi. 38.) 

And they shall loathe themselves for the evils which they 
have committed.] They shall abhor themselves, as Job speaks 
xlii. 6. when they reflect upon their manifold provoca- 
tions. (See vii. 16. xii. 16. xx. 43. xxxvi. 32.) 

.Ver. 10. And that I have not said in vain.] Or, without 
cause, as the word hinnam is more significantly translated, 
xiv. 22. 

Ver. 11. Smite ivith thy hand, and stamp with thy foot, 
&c] Join to thy words the gestures which are proper to 
express grief and concern at the wickedness of thy people, 
and for their calamities that will ensue. (Compare xxi. 
12.14. Numb.xxiv.10.) 

For they shall fall by the sword, &c] See v. 12. 

Ver. 12. He that is far off.] He that is out of the reach 
of the siege. 

Ver. 13. Wlien their slain men shall be round about their 
altars, &c] See ver. 4,5. 

Upon every high hill in all the tops of the mountains, &c] 
These were the noted places for idolatrous worship. (See 
Jer. ii. 20. Hos. iv. 13. and the notes upon ver. 3. of this 
chapter.) 

And tinder every green tree, and under every thick oak.] 
The offering sacrifice in groves and shady places was an- 
other ancient rite of idolatry; (see the note on Isa. i. 29.) 



upon which account groves and images are often joined 
together by the sacred writers. 

Ver. 14. Yea, more desolate than the wilderness towards 
Diblath.] Diblathwas part of the desert in the borders of 
Moab. (See Numb, xxxiii. 46. Jer. xlviii. 22.) 

CHAP. VIL 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet denounces the irreversible judgment of cap- 
tivity, and final desolation upon the Jews, for their 
idolatry and other heinous sins. 

Ver. 2. UPON the land of Israeli] This comprehends the 
whole country of Judca. (Compare xii. 22. xiii. 9. xviii.2.) 
Israel is often put for Judah after the captivity of the ten 
tribes: (see Micah i. 14. iii. 9, 10. Mai. i. 1. ii. 11.) they 
that were left of the ten tribes, joining themselves to the 
tribe of Judah. (See 2 Chron. xxx. 11. 18.) Dr. Prideaux 
supposes, thatManasses and his successors in the kingdom 
of Judah had the dominion of the whole land of Canaan, 
formerly divided into the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
as tributaries under the kings of Assyria. * (See his Con- 
nexion of Scripture History, paT. i. p. 34.) 

The end is come upon the four corners oftheland.] Upon 
the whole country. (Compare Numb. xxiv. 17.) 

Ver. 4. Mine eye shall not spare thee, &c] See v. 17. 

And ye shall know that I am the Lord.] See vi. 17. 

Ver. 5. An only evil, behold, is come.] Such an evil as 
shall comprehend all other calamities in it. 

Ver. 6. An end is come.] A destruction which shall be 
fatal to a great part of those that go into captivity, as well 
as to those who are consumed in their own C9untry. (See 
v.12. vi.8. Jer. xliv. 27.) 

Ver. 7. TIte morning is come upon thee.] God's judgments 
shall overtake thee speedily and unexpectedly. (Compare 
Psal. xlvi. 9.) The expression alludes to the time when 
the magistrates use to give sentence against offenders, 
which was in the morning. (See the notes upon Jer. xxi. 12.) 

Ver. 7. Tlie time is come.] The time of God's vengeance, 
called elsewhere the day of the Lord. (Compare ver. 12. 
xxi. 25. xxx. 3. Jer. xvii. 7.) 

And not the sounding again of the mountains.] The sound 
of war and tumults; not such a joyful sound as useth to 
echo from the mountains, by which the treaders of grapes 
express their satisfaction at the time of the vintage ; which 
the Hebrew word hed or heidad, properly signifies. (See 
Isa. xvi. 9. Jer. xxv. 30. xlviii. 33.) 

Ver. 10. The rod hath blossomed, pride hath budded^ 
Wickedness daily spreads and increases, till it becomes 
ripe for judgment. 

Ver. 11. Neither shall there be any wailing for them.] In 
an utter destruction there shall none escape to bewail the 
calamities of their brethren ; or they shall use no expres- 
sions of sorrow, as persons that are astonished under the 
greatness of their afflictions. (Compare xiv. 16. 22. Deut. 
xxviii. 28. 34.) 

Ver. 12. Let not the buyer rejoice, nor the seller mourn.] 
The buyer will have no reason to rejoice, because he will 
not enjoy what he hath bought; nor the seller causo to 
mourn for the loss of his possessions, which the approach- 
ing captivity will for ever deprive him of. 
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Ver. 13. For the seVer shall not return to that which is 
sold, although they were yet alive.] The year of jubilee shall 
be no advantage to the sellers, when once they are gone 
into captivity: for though they should live so long, yet they 
shall not enjoy the benefit of the law, (Lev. xxv. 13.) nor 
return any more to their possessions. 

Neither shall any strengthen himself in the iniquity of his 
life.] And though they harden themselves in sin, and shut 
their eyes against the judgments which hang over their 
heads, these will at last unavoidably overtake them; 

Ver. 14. They have blown the trumpet, (see Jer. vi. 1.) 
but none goeth to the battle.] Men's hearts fail them, as 
looking upon ifcemselves as given up to destruction. (See 
ver. 17.) 

Vcr. 15. Hie sword is without, the pestilence and famine 
within.'] See v. 2.12. 
' Ver. 1G. But they that are escaped of them shall escape. ] 
Some few of them shall have the favour of escaping the 
common calamity, called elsewhere the escaped or the rem- 
nant, from whence is derived the phrase ol 2w£o/uvoi in 
the New Testament, such as are or should be saved. (See 
the note on Isa. i. 9. Jer. xliv. 14.) 

And shall be upon the mountains like doves in the valleys, 
&c.] When they flee from the enemy to the mountains, 
[compare Psal. xi. 1. Matt. xxiv. 16.] and are escaped out 
of the imminent danger that threatened them, they will then 
reflect upon their former provocations, and bemoan them- 
selves, and their calamities the effects of them. (See vi. 9. 
and compare Tsa. xxxviii. 14. lix. 11.) 

All of them mourning.] St. Jerome renders it, All of them 
trembling: an epithet ascribed to doves, Hos. xi.ll. who 
are by nature exceeding timorous : this interpretation im- 
plies, that their guilt should make them very apprehensive 
of God's judgments, and fearful what should befal them. 

Ver. 17. All hands shall be feeble, and all knees shall be 
weak as water.'] Weakness and failing of spirits doth 
cause feebleness in the hands and knees. (Compare xxi. 7. 
Isa. xxxv. 3. Job iv. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 18. Horror shall cover them.] Or, overwhelm them, 
as the phrase is translated Psal.lv. G. 

Shame shall be upon all faces.] The marks of confusion 
and misery, covering the face, or shaving the head, and 
making it bald, as it follows. (See the note on Isa. xv. 2.) 

Ver. 19. They shall cast their silver into the streets, and 
their gold shall be removed.] Or, shall be accounted an un- 
clean thing; so the margin renders the word leniddah, in 
the following verse: it shall be valued no more than dung 
or filthiness, as being made a prey to the conquerors. 

TJiey shall not satisfy their souls, nor. fill their bowels.] 
Their wealth will not procure them the necessaries of life 
under the straits of famine, or miseries of bondage. 

Because it is the stumbling-block of their iniquity.] They 
laid out their silver and gold in making ornaments for their 
idols. (Compare xiv. 2. xvi. 17. -cliv. 12.) 

Ver. 20. As for the beauty of his ornament, he set it in 
majesty, &c] The expressions may most probably be un- 
derstood of the glory and magnificence of the temple, 
called elsewhere the beauty of holiness. (Compare ver. 
22.) This very place they have defiled with idolatry ; (see 
v. 11.) therefore I have given it into the hands of the gen- 
tiles to profane and pollute it. For to that sense the mar- 
ginal reading rightly translates the following words. The 
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preter-perfect tense is often used by the prophets for the 
future ; who, to denote the certainty of the event, speak of 
what is to come, as if it were already done. (See the note 
upon Isa. xxi. 9.) The same sense is expressed in the fol- 
lowing, I will give it into the hands of strangers, &c. 

Ver. 21i To the wicked of the earth.] See ver. 24. 

Ver. 22. My face also will I turn from them,&c] I will 
not hear them when they cry to me in their distress: (see 
viii. 18.) but will deliver up the holiest part of the temple, 
where none but the* high-priest used to enter, into the 
hands of the Chaldeans, that shall profane and plunder it. 

Ver. 23. Make a chain.] The prophets foretold things by 
actions as well as by words. So Jeremiah is commanded 
to make bonds and yokes; (Jer. xxviii. 2.) and Ezekiel 
here to make a chain, to foreshew the approaching cap- 
tivity, when king and people should be carried in chains to 
Babylon. (See 2 Kings xxv. 7. Jer. xl. 1.) 

For the land is full of bloody crimes.] The innocent 
blood that has been shed in it cries aloud for vengeance. 
(See ix. £. xxiii. 27. xxvi. 18.) ' 

Ver. 24. Therefore will I bring the worst of the heathen.] 
The Chaldeans, who were at that time the great oppressors 
of the world, and a terror to all the countries round about 
them. (See xxviii. 7. xxx. 11.) 

. I will make the. pomp of the strong to ceased All the state 
and magnificence of the mighty men shall be brought to 
nothing. (Compare xxxviii. 28.) : 

And their holy places shall be defiled.] The word holy 
places being in the plural number, denotes the temple and 
all its outward courts, where the people assembled for 
the worship of God, and thereupon were accounted holy. 
(Compare ix. 7. xxi* 2. Ps^l. Ixviii. 35. lxxiii, 17. Jer. 
li. 51.) 

*Ver. 26. Then shall they seek a vision from the prophet.] 
Men are desirous to hear what the event shall be in times 
of perplexity. (See xiv* 9. xx. 1. xxxviii. 17.) 

But the law shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the ancients.] Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel himself, 
shall go into* captivity. So there shall either be no pro- 
phet left among you, or, if there be any left, they shall not 
be favoured with Divine revelations. (See Lam. it. 8.) 

And counsel from the ancients.] Or the elders, as the 
word is elsewhere translated, (viii. 1. xiv. 1. xx. 1.) men 
of authority, and famous for wisdom, whose advice they 
asked in all cases of difficulty. (See Psal. cxix. 100. Isa. 
iii. 2.) In like manner the prophet, the priest, and the 
wise men, are joined together, Jer. xviii. 18. 

Ver. 27. Tlie king shall mourn, and the princes shall be 
clothed with desolation, and the hands .of the people shall be 
troubled.] There shall be a general consternation of all 
ranks and degrees of men. They that are in authority 
shall want presence of mind to give counsel and directions, 
and the inferiors shall have no heart to put them in execu- 
tion. The word prince is synonymous with the king, as 
may appear by comparing xii. 10. 1% xxi. 25. 

CHAP. VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet is carried in vision to, Jerusalem, and there 
shewed the idolatries committed by the Jews within the 
precincts of the temple. 

D 
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Ver. 1. JjlND it came to pass, in the sixth year.'] Of Je- 
hoiachin's captivity. (Sco i. 2.) 

And the elders ofJudah.] Men of note for their ago or 
authority : perhaps such as had been members of the 
greater or lesser consistories before their captivity. These 
elders camo to me to inquire of the Lord concerning their ' 
present state of affairs. (Compare xiv. 1. 4. xxxiii. 31.) 
It is probable that they, together with the priests of the 
captivity, often met together to consult about the public 
affairs, or to make orders and rules for the better govern- 
ment of the people. So when Sharezer and Regemmclech 
came to Jerusalem to ask counsel of the prophets and 
priests about observing the fasts relating to their former 
calamities, (Zech. vii. 2, 3.) it is highly probable that they 
were sent by the ciders and priests that met in Babylon for 
this purpose. (See Dr. Prideaux, Connex.-of Script. Hist 
par. i. p. 272.) 

Sat before me.] This was the posture of those that came 
to hear the instructions of any prophet or teacher. (Com- 
pare xiv. 1. xx. 1. xxxiii. 31. 2 Kings iv. 38.) In after- 
times the teachers sat in a chair or eminent seat, and the 
hearers sat on lower forms at the feet of their -masters, 
(See Luke x. 39. Acts xxii. 3.) 

That the hand of the Lord fell upon me.] See note on i. 3. 

Vcr. 2. I beheld.] A divine of great learning. and cha- 
racter thinks the Hebrew words should be understood of 
tho time past, and translated I had beheld; and that we 
arc not to suppose the prophet began -to see this vision 
while the elders were before him, *but related to them by 
God's direction what he had formerly seen in the fourth 
month, the season set apart for the worship of the idol 
Tamuz. (See the note on ver. 14.) This sense is con- 
firmed by comparing the place -with xi. 25. Then, ox Thus 
I spake to them of the captivity, all the things that the Lord 
had shewed me. 

And lo a likeness astlie appearance of fire, &c] See the 
note on i. 27. 

Ver. 3. He put forth the form of a hand.] Just as the 
form of a liand appeared writing upon the wall, Dan. v. 5. 

And thespirit lifted me up, and brought me in the vision 
of God to Jerusalem.] This expression, in the vision of God, 
(which is likewise used again at the end of the recital of 
this prophecy, xi.24. and xl. 2.) may import that all this re- 
presentation was performed only in vision ; that is, by a 
lively representation to the mind, as if thc-prophet had been 
personally present at Jerusalem. In the same manner, 
Elisha was present with Gehazi when he took Naaman's 
present, 2 Kings v. 2G. and heard the words that were 
spoken in the king of Syria's bedchamber, 2 Kings vi.:12. 
And St Paul, though he was absent in body, yet was 
present in spirit at the church of the Colossians, behold- 
ing 'their order, &c. (Colos: ii. 5.) But the words may 
also signify a local translation of (he prophet from Chaldea 
to Jerusalem. (Compare iii. 14. xl. 1.) 

Tli is latter interpretation is confirmed by the spirit's lift* 
ing him up between heaven and earth, and bringing him to 
Jerusalem, and afterward carrying him back into Chaldea, 
(xi. 24.) 

To the door of the inner gate.]- The entrance that goes 
into the inner court, called the court of the priests, where 
the altar of burnt-offerings stood, (See ver. 5.) The pro- ; 



phet stood at the outside of this door, and viewed the image 
here mentioned, placed in some outward verge of the tem- 
ple ; which yet was all accounted fcoly ground, and called 
in Scripture the mount of the Lord, or the holy mountain. 
(See vii. 24.) 

Where teas the image of jealousy, that provoketh to jea- 
lousy. ~\ An image set up within the precincts of the tem- 
ple, to provoke God to jealousy, by setting up a rival 
against him ia the place dedicated to his own worship. 
(See the note on v. 11.) 

Ver. 4. And, behold, the glory of the God of Israel tuas 
there.] To shew that that was the place of his peculiar 
residence. 

Ver. 5. Northward at the gate of the altar.] Northward 
of the gate or entrance that was over against the altar. 

Ver. G. TJiatI should go far off from my sanctuary.] That 
I should forsake it, and deliver it up to be polluted by the 
heathen, (vii.. 21, 22.) which is significantly represented by 
the departing of the Divine Glory from the threshold of the 
temple, x. 18. 

And thou shalt see greater abominations.] Because com- 
mitted by persons of greater authority, and nearer the place 
of my immediate presence. (See ver. 11. 14. 1G.) 

Ver. 7. And he brought me to the door.ofthe court J] This 
Dr. Lightfoot (of the Temple, chap. 28.) understands of 
the east gate of the inner court, called the gate ofNicanOr, 
over which was. the council-chamber where the Sanhcdrin 
-used to meet, and in some of the rooms .near it they se- 
cretly practised idolatry, as God discovered to the prophet, 
(ver. 11.) 

Beholds hole in the.wall.] Through .which I could look 
in, and.sec what abominations wore committed there. 

Ver. 8. Thensaidhe unto .me, Dig now in. the. wall.] This 
was done only by .vision, ;to.give the clearer proof and 
conviction of the idolatries there committed, by thus intro- 
ducing him into, the rooms where they were practised. 

And, whenlhaddiggedinthewall, behold adoor.] Which 
had been made up, and another more .secret entrance con- 
trived, that they might go in \and, out unobserved. 

Ver. 9. And he said unto me, Go.in, &c] To give me the 
fullest conviction, I did not only peep through the. hole, 
mentioned ver. 8. but went into the very room where these 
idolatries were committed. 

\Ver.lO. So J went in and beheld— revert/ form of creeping 
•things and abominable beasts pourtrayed upon the walls 
roundabout.] Pictures were as much prohibited by. the law 
as carved images. (See Numb, xxxiii. 53.) 

The worshipping serpents and other brute creatures were 
idolatries .practised in Egypt, and upon that account par. 
■ ticularly forbidden by Moses, Deut. iv. 17, 18. 

Ver. 11. And there stood before them seventy men of the 
ancients of the house of Israel.] Those probably were the 
members of the Sanhedrin, or great council of the Jews. 
(See the note on Jer. xxvi. 19.) .The place of this idolatry 
was near the council-chamber where they used to sit. (Sec 
ver. 7.) 

Ver. 12. Hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark?] See ver. 7, 8. 

For they say, Hie Lord seeth us not, the Lord hath for- 
saken the earth.] They cither deny the being and providence 
of God, (sec ix. 9.) or else they, say in their hearts, Ggd 
hath cast us off, and withdrawn his .wonted protection from 
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us. They seem to have been of the same mind with King 
Ahaz, who resolved to worship the gods of the Syrians, his 
conquerors. (2 Chron. xxviii. 23.) So these men worshipped 
the idols of their neighbours, whom they saw more pros- 
perous than themselves. 

Ver. 14. Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
Lord 's house, whichivati towards the north.] Which was over 
against the temple : Dr. Lightfoot (ubi supra) distinguishes 
this door from that mentioned ver. 5. that this was the upper 
north gate, and that the lower; this being just over against 
the temple itself, whereas that was opposite to the altar. 

And, behold, thete sat women weeping for Tamuz.'] St. Je- 
rome, by Taitetfz, understands Adonis, which learned men 
suppose the same with Osiris. (See Vossius, de Idolola- 
tria, lib. ii. cap. 4. 10.) By Osiris is generally understood 
the sun. [We may rather understand by Osiris, the god 
that the Egyptians supposed to preside over the fruits of 
the earth, which were then cut and gathered in : this being 
called the death of Osiris, was celebrated with mourning 
and lamentations. (S6e Dr. Spencer, dc Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. 
tap. 24. sect. 1.) TPbte gives a plain account why this so- 
lemnity was kept in the month of Tamuz, answering to 
part of our June and July, because the harvest was finished 
in those hot countries by or before that time.] 

This idolatry was derived from the Egyptians, and after- 
ward the Phoenicians arid Greeks improved it by the addi- 
tion of a new fable, viz. of Venus's mourning for the death 
of Adonis. 

The fourth month of the Jews, which answered part of 
Our June and July, was called Tamuz, from a feast dedi- 
cated to this idol in that month. The Egyptian year con- 
sisted but of three hundred and sixty-five days, without 
any bissextile, which was afterward added in the Julian 
year. By this means they lost a day every four years; 
which in process of time made a great change in the be- 
ginning of their yeaT, and a variation in their festivals, 
which must consequently remove from one season of the 
year to another. It is therefore probable that under the 
idolatrous kings of Judah, who brought in the worship of 
Tamuz, this festival fell in the month that answered the 
fourth month of the Jews, and gave that month this name; 
in which month Ezckiel probably saw this vision. (See 
the note on ver. 2. and Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntagm. ii. 
cap. 11.) 

Ver. 1G. At the door of the temple of the Lord, between 
the porch and the altar.] Near the entrance into, the tem- 
ple, where the brazen altar stood, in the middle of the 
court, before the house of the Lord. (Sec 2 Chron. viii. 7. 
2Kingsxvi. 14.) 

Were about five-and-twenty men with their backs towards 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces towards the east, &c] 
So they turned their backs to God Almighty, and their 
faces towards the sun. Perhaps Hezekiah may allude to 
some such idolatrous practice, in that confession of his, 
2 Chron. xxix. G. Our fathers have done evil in the sight of 
the Lord, and have forsaken him, and turned away their 
faces from the habitation of the Lord, and turned their backs. 

They turned their back to God, and not their face; as 
Jeremy expresses their contempt towards him, ii. 27.xxxii. 
33. (Compare xxiii. 35. of this prophecy.) For this reason 
the people were commanded to come in at the north or 
southern gates of the outward court of the temple, when 
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they came to worship, that they might no t,at their return; 
turn their backs upon God. (See xlvi. 9.) God ordered 
the holy of holies in his temple to be placed, towards the 
west, in opposition to this species of heathen idolatry, 
which consisted in worshipping the rising sun. . And the 
Jews always turned their faces towards the temple, when 
they worshipped. (See Dr. Spencer, deLegib; Hebr. lib. 
iii. cap. 2. sect. 4.) • 

Ver. 17. For they have filled the lan4 with violence, and 
have returned to provoke me to anger.] Or, again they pro- 
voke me to anger. (See the note on Isa. vi. 13.) After their 
repeated acts of injustice and oppression (see xxii. 6, 7.) 
they add new aggravations to- their wickedness, by com- 
mitting these heinous provocations of idolatry. 

And lo, they put the branch to their nose.] Those that 
translate the words to this sense, suppose them to relate to 
some custom among the idolaters, of dedicating a branch 
of laurel, or some other tree, to the honour of the sun, and 
carrying it in their hands at the time of their worship. But 
this text is one of those which the rabbins reckon among 
the Tikhin Sopherim, or such as have been corrected by 
their scribes and learned men; and the original reading, say 
they, was appi, to my nose, or face, instead of the present 
reading appam. According to which reading the sense 
will be, and they put q stink to my nose; that is, they put an 
open affront upon me, by turning their back parts to me in 
the place dedicated to my worship. 

To this sense the LXX. render it, avrol wg fivKTriptZovrtg, 
They are as those that mock me, or publicly affront me. 

Dr. Lightfoot upon John xv. 6. renders the place, Tliey 
put the branch to my wrath, or to their wrath: that is, they 
add more fuel to my wrath, which will burst out like a 
"flame to consume them; just as if one should lay a heap of 
dry sticks upon a fire. (Compare xv. G.) ... 

[These religious rites were called among. the Greeks, 
oaxpfopia, 6aX\o<j)6pta, Svpao<f>6pia. See Dr. Spencer, de 
Legib. Hebr. lib. iv. cap. 5.] 

Ver. 18. Therefore will I also deal in fury.] God's unal- 
terable decree of executing vengeance upon them for their 
heinous iniquities, is described like the fury of an enraged 
person, which cannot be appeased but by bringing the 
offender to condign punishment. (See v. 13. xvi. 4?. 
xxiv. 13.) 

CHAP. IX., 

ARGUMENT. 

This part of the vision represents the destruction of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, beginning with those that were 
nearest the temple. 

Ver. 1. He also cried in mine ears with a loud voice.] To 
denote the terribleness of God's judgments. (See i. 24. 
Rev.xiv.7.9.15.) 

Cause them who have a charge over the city to come near.] 
The angels who had the charge of executing God's judg- 
ment upon the city. (Compare 2 Kings x. 24.) 

Ver. 2. Six men came from the way of the tipper gate, 
which lieth towards the north.] See tho note on viii. 14. 
There is mention of the higher or upper gate of the Lord's 
house which Jotham built or repaired, called the new gate, 
2 Kings xv. 35. Jer. xxvi. 10. But that is generally 
thought to be at the cast side of the temple, and the samo 
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with that which was afterward called the gate ofNicanor; 
whereas this is supposed to be on the north side of the 
temple and altar, because there the sacrifices were ordered 
to be slain, (See Lev. i. 11. and the note upon the follow- 
ing words.) Six slaughtermen came like so many Lcvites, 
expecting an order from the chief sacrificing priest which 
beast to slay, and at what time. 

And one man among them was clothed with linen.'] That 
is, an angel, (see ver. 4. and compare xl. 3. xliii. G.) who 
was to supply the place of the chief sacrificing priest. An- 
gels, as ministering spirits always attending. upon God's 
service, are sometimes described in the habit of priests. 
(See Rev. xv. 5, 6.) As God's ministers for the same rea- 
son have the title of angels given them, Rev. i. 20. 

With a writer's inkhorn by his side.] To set a mark on 
those that were to be saved from the common destruction. 
But the LXX. translate the words, With a girdle of sap- 
phire, or embroidery, upon his loins; which agrees better 
with what goes before, as being part of the priest's habit, 
(Exod. xxviii. 8. and the abovecited place in the Revela- 
tion.) And this interpretation of the phrase Dr. Castel fol- 
lows, in his Lexicon, in the word keseth. 

And they went and stood by the brazen altar.] To denote 
that tho men ordained to destruction were .offered up as so 
many sacrifices, to make an atonement to God's justice. 
The destruction of the wicked is elsewhere expressed by 
the name of a sacrifice. (See xxxix. 17. Isa. xxix. 2. 
xxxiv. G.) * . . 

Ver.,3. And the glory of the God of Israel was gone up 
from the cherub, whereupon, he vias, to the threshold of the 
house.] Ezekiel saw the glory of God depart out of the 
inner sanctuary to the threshold, or door of the temple ; to 
shew that God would shortly forsake this temple. (Com-' 
pare x. 4. 18, 19. xi. 23.) The word cherub stands for che- 
rubims, as x. 2. We are to distinguish this apparition of 
the Divine Glory, which had its constant residence in tho 
temple, from that which was shewed .particularly to Eze- 
kiel, i. 2G. iii. 23. viii. 24. x. 1. 5 ... 

And he called to the man, &c] The Logos, or second per- 
son of the blessed Trinity, gave his commands to the angel, 
mentioned ver. 3. 

Ver. 4. Set a mark npon their foreheads.] Compare Rev. 
vii. 31. The expression alludes to the custom of the eastern 
nations to mark their servants in the forehead. (See Gro- 
tius upon that place of the Revelation.) The Vulgar Latin 
renders the words, Mark with the letter thau the foreheads ; 
and it is very probable the ancient reading in the LXX. 
was Tav Stj/uTov, though the present copies read to Srj/mov. 
(See Huetins, Demonst. Evang. prop. 9.) 

It was the general opinion of the fathers that the ancient 
Samaritan letter thau was made in the form of a cross ; and 
St. Jerome (a very competent judge in this matter) does 
attest the same in his commentary on this place. 

This opinion Scaligcr rejects in his notes upon Euse- 
bius's Chronicon, p. 109. but Bishop Walton defends it at 
large in his third Prolegomenon, n. 3G. and the Dissertation 
upon the ancient Hebrew Sides, in his Apparatus to the 
Polyglot Bible, p. 3G. The Ethiopic letter tawi, or tau, 
still retains the form of a cross; and the learned Ludolphus 
supposes, that the Ethiopic letters were borrowed from 
the Samaritans. The Coptic letter of that sound is in the 
same form. The modern antiquaries do all agree, that the 



Samaritan thau was in the form of a Greek X. But whe- 
ther their authority be sufficient to outweigh that of St. Je- 
rome, must be left to the learned to judge. It is observable 
that the high-priest was anointed upon the forehead, in the 
form of an X, as Selden assures us, lib. ii. de Success, in 
Pontif. cap. 9. 

[The words of the learned Montfaucon (Palatograph. 
Grsec. lib. ii. cap. 3.) decide this controversy in favour of 
the ancients: "In nummisSamaritanis, quee in musocis oe- 
currunt, thau forma crucis exaratum frequentissime visitur : 
in quos si incidisset Scaligcr, Origenis et Hieronymi testi- 
monio refragatus non esset." He tells us, That in several 
Samaritan coins, to be found in the collections of medals, 
the letter thau is engraven inform of a cross, which, if 
Scaliger had seen, he would not have contradicted the testi- 
mony of Origen and Jerome upon this subject.] 

Of the men that sigh and cry for all the abominations that 
are done in the midst thereof] The irreclaimable temper of 
sinners that hate to be reformed, is just matter of grief to 
good men. (See Psal. cxix. 136. Isa. lvii. 18. Jer. xiii. 17. 
2 Cor. xii. 21. 2 Pet. ii. 8.) And when the number of such 
mourners is not sufficient to divert God's judgments from a 
nation, they shall at least deliver their own souls. (See 
xiv. 14.) 

Ver. 5. Let not your eye spare, &c] See v. 11. 

Ver. 6. Slay utterly, old and young, &c] This denun- 
ciation was executed by the Chaldeans. (See 2 Chron. 
xxx vi. 17.) 

And began at my sanctuary.] Judgment often begins at 
the house of God, (1 Pet. iv. 17.) because such persons sin 
against greater light and clearer convictions. (Sec Amos 
iii. 2. Luke xii. 47.) 

TJien they began with the ancient men that were before the 
house.] Who committed idolatry in the several courts and 
apartments belonging to the temple. (See viii. 11, 12. 1G.) 

Ver. 7. Defile the house, andfdllhe courts with the slain.] 
God declares he will own the temple no longer for his place 
of residence, (see ver. '3.) as having been polluted with 
idolatry ; (viii. 10, &c.) and therefore delivers up both the 
inner and outer courts belonging to it, (compare x. 3. 5.) 
to be polluted by blood and slaughter. 
, Ver. 8. And I was left.] The prophet thought himself 
preserved alone out of the common destruction, the slaugh- 
ter was so great ; although those who had a mark set upon 
them were certainly preserved, as well as he. 

I fell npon my face.] In a posture of supplication to de- 
precate God's anger, (see Numb. xii. 5. xvi. 4. 22. 45.) and 
to beseech him not to make an utter destruction of those 
small remains thatwere left of the nation: Jerusalem being 
almost the only place which was not in the enemies' power. 
(See xi. 13.) 

Ver. 9. The land is full of blood, and the city of perverse- 
ness.] See viii. 23. 

The Lord hath forsaken the earth, &c] Sec viii. 12. 

CHAP. X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The vision of the cherubiins, which the prophet saw at the. 
beginning of this prophecy, is here renewed ; frpm 
whence coals arc scattered over the city to denote its 
destruction by fire. At the end of the chapter the Divine 
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Glory is described as still removing farther from the 
temple. 

Ver. 1. JLN the firmament that was above the head of the 
cherubims, &c] See the note on i. 26. 

As the appearance of the likeness of a throne.'] And God 
sitting upon it. (Ibid.) 

Ver. 2. Go in between the wheels, even under the cherub- 
ims.] Or, between the cherubims, as Noldius translates the 
phrase, numb. 3. 98. according to the explication given of 
it, ver. 7. 

And fill thine hand with coals of fire from bettceeh the che- 
rubims, andscaUer them over the city.] For the coals of fire 
sparkled and ran up and down between the living creatures. 
(See i. 13.) This part of the vision was to represent the 
burning of the city. Coals of fire do elsewhere denote the 
Divine vengeance. (See Psal. cxx. 4. cxl. 10. Rev. viii. 5.) 

Ver. 3. Now the cherubims stood on the light side of the 
house.'] The cherubims which were part of the vision shewed 
to Ezekiel : (see ver. 1. and the note upon ix. 3.) they stood 
now in the inner court, on the north side of the house. (See 
ver. 18.) The Chaldee paraphrase understands it of the 
south side of the house; but then it is spoken with respect 
to those that came out of the temple. (See xlvii. 1.) 

And the cloud filled the inner court.] This bright cloud 
seems to be an attendant upon that glory which was repre- 
sented in this vision to Ezekiel : (viii. 4. x. 1.) or else the 
words may be understood of the cloud or Schechinah, re- 
moving from the inner sanctuary, and coming towards the 
door of the house. (See the following verse.) 

Ver. 4. The glory of the Lord went up from the cherub, 
&c] The words may better be translated thus, Now (or for) 
the glory of the Lord was gone up, &c. For the prophet re- 
peats here what he had related before, ix. 3. 

And the house was filled with the cloud, and the court zvas 
full of the brightness of the Lord's glory.] A bright cloud 
was the sign of God's presence, which first filled the taber- 
nacle, (Exod. xl. 35.) afterward the temple, (1 Kings viii. 
10.) where it fixed itself upon the mercy-seat, (Lev. xvi.2.) 
From whence God is said so often to dwell between the che- 
rubims. This glory now removed from that its residence in 
the inner sanctuary, and came down towards the porch' of 
the temple, and fixed itself partly in the temple, and partly 
in the inner court adjoining to it, to denote God's being just 
about to leave the temple, and disown any relation to it. 
(See the note on viii. 3.) The Schechinah, or Divine Glory, 
is represented as a bright flame breaking out of a thick 
cloud : (see the note on Isa. vi. 1.) so both together make 
up the description of it. 

Ver. 5. And the sound of the cherubims' wings ivas heard 
even to the utter court, &c] See i. 21. The cherubims in 
Ezekiel's vision seem to have moved to attend upon the 
Schechinah, which now had took its residence .at the 
threshold of the house. (Compare ver. 18, 19. xi. 22.) 

Ver. 7. Wlio took it, and went out] To signify the putting 
the command in execution. 

Ver. 8. And there appeared in the cherubims the form of 
a mans hand.] See i. 8. 

Ver. 9 — 12.] The same, in substance, which was de- 
scribed i. 10 — 18. 

Ver. 11. To the place where the head looked they followed 
it.] Each wheel consisted of four semicircles, (see the note 



on i. 16, 17.) in correspondence to the four heads of each 
animal. 

Ver. 13. It was cried to them in my hearing, O wheels'] 
Or, move round, as some render the woTd. They are put in 
mind of continually attending upon their duty ; for the 
wheels and living creatures were animated with the same 
principle of understanding and motion. (Seei. 19— 21.) 

Ver. 14. And every one had four faces, &c] See i. 6. 10. 
TJie first had the face of a cherub.] That is, of an ox ; as 
appears by comparing this verse with chap. i. 10. The 
word cherub does originally signify an ox. -(See. Dr. 
Spencer, deLegib.Hebr. lib.iii. cap. 3. sect. 1.) The several 
faces are here represented in a different order from the 
description given of them i. 10. of which difference this 
reason may be assigned. In the first chapter the prophet 
saw this vision coming out of the north, and advancing 
southward, (ver. 4.) where the face of a man, being placed 
on the south side, was first in view. The lion, being on the 
east part, was towards his right hand ; the ox, being placed 
towards the west, was on his left ; and the eagle was towards 
the north. This interpretation is justified from the situa- 
tion of the standards of the several tribes, Numb. ii. 2.10. 
18. 25. where Judah, whose standard was a lion, was 
placed on the east side: Reuben, whose standard was a 
man, was placed on the south side: Ephraim, whose 
standard was an ox, was placed on the west side : and Dan, 
whose standard was an eagle, was placed on the north side. 
(See the note upon i. 6.) Here the prophet is supposed to 
stand by the porch of the temple, (see viii. 16.) westward 
of the Schechinah, as that was moving out of the inner 
court eastward ; (see ver. 18, 19.) so the ox was first in 
his view, as being nearest to him. 

Ver. 15. And the cherubims were lifted up.] To attend 
upon the Divine glory wherever it went, and particularly at 
its removal from the temple. (See ver. 5. 19.) • 

Ver. 16, 17.] See i. 19—21. 

Ver. 18. T/ien the glory of the Lord departed from off 
the .threshold of the house, and stood over the cherubims.] 
The Diviue presence here makes a farther remove from the 
temple. (See ver. 4.) It now quite leaves the house itself, 
and settles upon the cherubims which stood in the court 
adjoining it: (ver. 3.) ^ 

Ver. 19. The cherubims lifted up their wings— the wheels 
also were beside them.] See i. 19. 26. 

And every one of them stood at the door of the east gate of 
the Lord's house.] This is still a farther remove of God's 
presence from the temple; for the east gate was just at the 
entrance into the inner court before the temple. (Sce;the 
note on viii. 7. and compare xliii. 4.) 

Ver. 20. Tins is the likeness of the living creatures that I 
saw under the God of Israel, &c] See i. 22, 23. 26. 

And I knew that they were the cherubims.] Having often 
seen that form, which was carved in several places upon 
the walls, and doors, and utensils, of the temple. (1 Kings* 
vi. 29.35. viii. 29. 36.) 

Ver. 21, 22.] See i. 8. 10. 12. 

CHAR XL 

ARGUMENT. 

God denounces his judgments upon those wicked men who 
remained in the city, and made a mock of the judgment 
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of the prophets : ho promises to favdur those who are 
gono into captivity, and truly turn to him : intimating, 
likewise, that thcro shall b6 a gcnbral restoration of tho 
nation in aftcrtimes. Then the Divino Glory leaves tho 
city, denoting God's putting it out of hi£ protection, 

Vcr. 1. j\±01lEOVER, the spirit lifted me up.] See iii. 12. 
14. viii. 3; 

And brought me unto the east gate of the Lord's house.] 
AVhero tho Divino glory had then placed itself, (x. 19.) 

Five-and-twehty men.'] Tho same probably that came 
thither to worship tho sun, viii. 16. 

Princes of the people.] Members of the great Sanhcdrin. 
(Compare viii. 11. and sco the note on Jer. xxvi. 10.) 

Vcr. 3. Which say, It is not near: let us build houses.] 
They were such as put the evil day far from them; (Amos 
vi. 3.) were hot willing to believe that the judgments 
threatened would soon overtake them : (compare xii. 27.) 
and so securely wentotiin building new Houses, and mak- 
ing such-like improvements. 

Tlds city is the caldron, and we are the flesh.] Jeremiah 
had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem under the figure 
of a seething caldron, Jer. i. 13. and Ezekiel himself 
uses the same metaphor, xxiv. 3, 4, &c. So these infidels 
made use of the same expression on purpose to deride the 
menaces of the prophets; as if they had said, If this city be 
a caldron, we had father take our chance of being con- 
sumed in it, than leave our fine houses and other accom- 
modations, and run the risk of war or captivity. (Compare 
ver. 7, 8. 11.) 

Ver. 5. And the Spirit of the Lord fell upon me, and said 
unto me.] See the note on iii. 24. 

Vcr. 6. Ye have multiplied your slain in this city.] See 
xxii. 3, 4. 

Ver. 7. Your slain, whom ye have laid in the midst of it, 
they are the flesh, and this city is the caldron.] The compar- 
ing of the city to a caldron may fitly be "applied to the slain, 
whom you have butchered in ybur streets, and cut in pieces 
in the midst of it, just as pieces of flesh prepared for the 
caldron. (See xxiv. 6. and compare Micah iii. 3.) ' 

But I will bring you out of the midst of it.] You shall not 
die there, but I will reserve you for another punishment. 
(See ver. 9. 11.) 

Ver. 0, 10. I will bring you out of the midst thereof, and 
deliver you into the hands of strangers.] Ye shall be car- 
ried out of the city by the Chaldeans, and afterward be 
slain by them in the land of Hamath. (See Jer.xxxix.6. 
2 Kings xxv. 19—21.) Which is called the entrance of Ha- 
math, 1 Kings viii. 65. 2 Kings xiv. 25. because it was just 
upon the borders of Judea. 

Vcr. 12. But have done after the manners of the heathtoi.] 
Have defiled yourselves with their idolatries. (See viii. 10. 
14. 16.) 

Ver. 13. Tlien I fell down upon my face, end cried with 
a loud voice, &c] The prophet thought this an earn- 
est of the common destruction which was coming upon all 
the inhabitants of the city, and thereupon he earnestly de- 
precated so severe a judgment. (Sec ix. 8.) 

Ver. 15. Thy brethren, the men of thy kindred.] Those 
of thy kindred and acquaintance who are carried away 
captive with thee. 

To whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem have said, Get ye 



far front the Lord, &c.] The Jews who were left in their own 
country, thought themselves more in God's favour, than 
those who were carried away captive; whom they looked 
upon as outcasts, and such as had no right cither to the 
privileges of Jews, or the land of Judea. (See the note on 
Jer. xxiv. 5.) 

Ver. 16. Yet will I be to them a little sanctudry.] The 
Jews were under God's immediate protection, expressed in 
Scripture by dwelling under the shadow of his ivings. Tho 
phrase alluding to the wings of the cherubims covering the 
mercy-seat, and signifying God's presence among them, 
and protection over his people. Therefore, to comfort those 
who were under a state of exile and captivity, God tells 
them, that although they Were deprived of the benefit of 
attending upon his sanctuary, and being placed under that 
protection, his presence there did import, yet he would 
supply that by being a constant refuge and defence to them 
in the countries where they w r cre scattered. (Compare Psal. 
xxxi. 20. xci. 1. Isa. viii. 14.) 

Ver. 17. iwill even gather them from the people.] This 
maybe in some degree fulfilled in those that returned from 
captivity, but the utmost completion of this and the fol- 
lowing verses must be expected at flic general restoration 
of the Jewish nation. (See the following notes, and com- 
pare xx. 4. xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24.) 

Ver. 18. They shall take away all the detestable things 
thereof] They shall live pure from all the pollutions of idol- 
atry, wherewith the land had been formerly defiled. (Sec 
xxxvii. 23.) 

Ver. 19. And I will give them one heart.] They shall 
serve me with one consent, (Zeph. iii. 9.) and not be dis- 
tracted by the Several idolatrous worships which were set 
up in opposition to God's true worship, when the ten tribes 
separated themselves from Judah. (Compare Psal. lxxxvi. 
11. Jer. xxxii. 39. Hos.'x. 2.) 

I will put a new spirit within them.] These promises 
chiefly relate to the general conversion' of the Jews ; when 
God shall pour out upon them the spirit of grace, in order 
to their conversion, Zech. xii. 10. (Compare xxxvi. 26, 27. 
and see the notes upon Jer.' xxiv. 7. xxxi. 35, 34. xxxii. 
39.) Conversion is commonly spoken of in Scripture iis* 
if it were a new creation, because of the new dispositions 
and powers which accompany it. (See Psal. li. 10. 2 Cor. 
v. 17. Gal. vi. 15. and the note upon xviii. 31.) 

I will take the stony heart out of their flesh.] Men's in- 
sensibility as to religious matters, is often ascribed to the 
hardness of their hearts, being such as will receive no im- 
pression. Here God promises to give them teachable dis- 
positions, and to takeaway the veil from their heart, a£ St. 
Paul expresses it," speaking of this subject, 2 Cor. iii. 16. 
The same temper being indifferently expressed, cither by 
blindness, or hardness of heart. 

Ver. 20. They shall be my people.] They shall never 
apostatize any more from me to s6rvc idols, but shall con- 
stantly adhere to my worship; and I will own thcrhas iny 
people, those who are under my immediate protection. 
(Compare xiv. 11. xxxvi. 28. xxxviii. Sf7. Jer. xxx.*22.) 

Ver. 21. But as for them whose heart goeth after the 
heart of their detestable things, &c] The prophet speaketh 
of idols, called here their detestable things, as vcr. 18. the 
prophet mentions the heart of their detestable things, as if 
their idols bad an understanding and appetites, because 
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their worshippers applied to them as such, and because 
evil spirits, who were worshipped in and by them, were 
pjeas^d with the devotions in that manner paid to them. 

/ will recompense their way \ipon their own heads.] See 
ver. .9, 10. and the notes upon xx. 38. 
- Ver, 22.] See.i.19. 26. x. 19. 

Ver. 23. And the glory of the Lord went up from the 
midst of the city.'] God's presence was before departed 
from the temple, (x. 19.) and now it quite left the city, to 
signify that he would acknowledge no longer his relation to 
either, but deliver them up to be profaned by heathens. 

And stood upon the mountain which is on the east side of 
the city.] That is, the Mount of Olives ; from whence it is 
described returning, when God shall again make the city 
and temple the seat of his presence. (See xliii. 2. Zech. 
xiv. 4.) 

Ver. 24. Afterward the [spirit took me up, &c] See the 
notes on viii. 3.' 

And brought me in vision by the Spirit of God into Chal- . 
dea.] Returned me back into Chaldea, in the same manner 
.as it carried me away from thence, being still under the 
power of a Divine ecstacy, and the immediate influences 
of God's Spirit. 

Ver. 25. Then I spake to them of the captivity, Sec.] See 
the note on viii. 2. 



CHAP. XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ezekiel being commanded to remove his household-stuff, 
and to take his sustenance with quaking and trembling, 
is a type of the captivity. both of king and people, and of 
the consternation which their calamities will bring upon 
them ; he afterward reproves the infidelity of those .who 
disbelieved his prophecies. 

Ver. 2. SON of man.] See ii. 1. 

Tlioit dwellest in the midst of a rebellious house.] See ii. 
3. 6,7. The prophet applies himself to those of the cap- 
tivity among whom he dwelt. They saw Jerusalem still 
inhabited, and under the government of its own.king. And 
as they that were left at home insulted over the exiles ; (see 
xi. 15.) so these repined at their own ill fortune, and 
thought those who dwelt at Jerusalem in a much better 
condition than themselves. Therefore the following para- 
bles arc designed to shew, that they who arc left behind to 
endure the miseries of a siege, and the insults of a con- 
queror, will be in the worse condition of the two. 

St. Jerome, in his preface to Ezekiel, observes, this was 
the temper of those captives to whom Ezekiel prophesied ; 
" Iis> qui cum co captivi fucrant, prophctavit, poenitcuti- 
bus quod ad Jcremise vaticinium sc ultro.adversariis tra- 
didisscnt, ct vidcrent adhuc urbem Hicrosolymam stare, 
quam ille casuram esse pracdixcrat." 

Which have eyes, and see not, &c.J Who will not make 
use of that sense and understanding that God hath given 
them. (See Isa. vi. 9. Jcr. v. 21.)*, 

Ver. 3. Prepare thee stuff for removing, &c] Get all thy 
goods together, and pack them up as those do that move 
from one house to another. Do this openly and at noon- 
day, that they may.all sec and take notice of it. • The pro- 



phets often prophesied by signs, as being of greater force 
and efficacy than words. (See iv. 1.) 

Ver. 4. Thou shalt go forth at even in their sight, as they 
that go forth into captivity.] As men do that would go off 
by stealth: to signify also that Zedekiah and his retinue 
should escape out of the city by night, (& Kings xxv. 4.) 
Ver. 5. Dig thou through the wall in their sight] To 
shew that the king shall make his escape by the same 
means. (See ver. 12.) 

^ Ibid, and Ver. G. And carry put thereby. In their sight 
thou shalt bear it upon thy shoulders— in the twilight.] This 
which the prophet was commanded to carry out in the 
twiUght,;\vas something different frprn the goods he removed 
in the day-time ; (see ver*. 4. 7.) and therefore must mean 
necessary provision for his present subsistence. 

Thou shalt cover thy face, that thou see not the ground.] 
As Zedekiah shall do ; that he^night not be discovered. 

I have^ set thee for a sign to the house of Israel.] See.yer. 
12. and iv. 3. 

t . Yer. 9. Hath not the house of Israel, the rebellious house, 
said to thee, What doest thou?] They inquire, by way of 
dprision and contempt, what these signs mean. (Compare 
ii. 5. xvii .12. xx. 49. xxiv. 19.) , 

Ver. J.0. Tfiis burden concerneth jthe prince in Jerusa- 
lem^ King Zedekiah. (See yii. 27.) 

Ver. 12. And the prince that is among them shall bear 
upon his shoulder in the twilight] He shall be glad to carry 
what he can with him in the dnsk of the evening, and his 
retinue shall make a private way to get out of the city, that 
they may not be discovered. (See Jer. xxxix. 4.) 

He shall cover his face, &c] That nobody may know or 
discover him, till he is got beydnd his enemies' camp. 

Ver. 13. My net alsoivill I spread upon him, &c] Though 
he thinks to escape, yct'I will bring.his. enemies upon him, 
who. shall encompass him, .aiui stop his .flight, as when , a 
.wild beast is entangled. in a net.. (2 Kings xxv. 5— 7. and 
compare xvii. 20. ;xix.,S. ^xxii. 3. of this prophecy.) 

Yet he shall not see it, though he shall die there*] Having his 
eyes put out before he came thither. (Ibid .);Josephus tells 
us, (Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 10.) that Zedekiah thought this pro- 
phecy inconsistent.with that of Jeremiah, (xxxiv. 3.) That 
Zedekiah 9 s eyes should see the eyes of the king of Babylon^ 
and therefore believed neither. But they both actually 
came to pass, as the sacred story assures us : the king of 
Babylon passing sentence upon him at Riblah, as one that 
had broke the oath and covenant he, had made with him, 
and then putting put his eyes, and carrying him to Ba- 
bylon. 

Ver. 14. A : ndl'vqill scatter towards every wind all that 
are about him to help him.'] See 2 i Kings xxv. 4, 5. 

And I will draw out the sword after them.] See the note 
upon v. 12. 

Ver. 1G. But I will leave a few men of them, that they 
may declare their abominations among the heathen.'] And 
there justify my proceedings against them. (See vi. 8—10.) 
, * Ver. 18. Eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy water 
with trembling and carefulness.] Shew all the signs of 
anxiety and consternation whenever thou takest thy com- 
mon sustenance. . , - 

Ver. 19. Thus saith the Lord God of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and of the land of Israel.] This was designed to 
inform the captives, that they 5 were , not in a worse condi- 
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tion than those that were left behind in Judca. (See the 
note on vcr. 2.) 

They shall eat their bread with carefulness, &c] See iv. 
1G, 17. 

Ver. 20.- And ye shall know that I am the Lord.] Sec 
vi. 7. 

Vcr. 22. In the land of Israel] See the note on vii. 2. 

TJie days are prolonged, and every vision faileth.] Words 
of the same import with those at ver. 27. and xi. 3. Both 
of them the words of infidels, who turn the grace of God 
into wantonness, and take encouragement from his pa- 
tience and long-suffering to despise his thrcatenings, as if 
they would never be fulfilled. (Compare Isa. v. 19. Amos 
vi. 18. 2 Pet. iii.3, 4.) 

Ver. 23.- The days are at hand.] The same is elsewhere 
expressed, by the day of the Lord is at hand: (sec Joel ii. 
1. Zeph. i. 14.) the time when God will shew his ivrdth, 
and make his power and justice known to the world. (See 
ver. 25.) 

Vcr. 25. For there shall be no more any vain vision, &c] 
The false prophets, who foretold peace and safety* shall 
see their prophecies so confuted by the events quite con- 
trary to what they foretold,- that they will never pretend 
any more to publish new prophecies. (Compare xiii. 23.) 

It shall be no more prolonged.] My threatenings shall 
come to pass in your own days, and ye shall have ocular 
demonstration of their trulh. 

Ver. 27, 28.] See ver. 22, 23. 25. 



CHAP. XIII. 

. j ARGUMENT. 

The prophet denounces God's judgments against false 
prophets who made a gain of their profession, and en- 
couraged men to go on in their sins, by giving them false 
visions of peace and security ; and at the same time dis- 
heartened the truly pious, and discouraged them from 
continuing in the ways of holiness. 

Vcr. 2. &AY thou unto them that prophesy out of their own 
hearts.] The true prophets often denounce God's judg- 
ments against the false ones; laying to their charge many 
misdemeanours in their private conversation, and upbraid- 
ing them for unfaithfulness in the oiBce they undertook of 
guiding and directing men's consciences. (See xxii/25. 
28. Jer. vi. 14. xxiii. II, &c. xxviii. 14. xxix. 8. 22, 23. 
Micah iii. 5.) 

Ver. 4. O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes in<the 
deserts.] Deceitful tcorkers, as the apostle styles such per- 
sons, 2 Cor. xi. 13. who craftily insinuate false doctrines 
into weak and unstable minds; and withal hungry and 
ravenous, and such as greedily catch at any appearance of 
advantage. (Compare xxii. 25.) 

Ver. 5. Ye have 7iot gone up into the gaps.] Or, stood in 
the gap, or breach, as it is expressed xxii.- 30. Psal. 
cvi. 23. Which place alludes to the intercession which 
Moses made for the. Israelites, whereby he withheld God's 
hand, as it. were, when it was just stretched out to take 
vengeance upon the people for their heinous sin in making 
the golden calf. (See Exod. xxxii. 10, 11.) 

The phrase is taken from those that put a stop to the 



enemy when he is just entering in at a breach. In like 
manner, it was the office and duty ofthose prophets, if 
they had truly been what they pretended, by their prayers 
and intercessions, to put a stop to God's vengeance when 
it was just ready to be poured out upon a sinful people. 

Nor made tip a fence for the house of Israel.] Or, made 
up a wall, as the Vulgar Latin translates it. Another ex- 
pression taken from those that are besieged, and if a breach 
be made in a wall, presently make it up, or build up a new 
one within it; to prevent the enemy from entering, and be- 
coming masters of the city. The word geder, fence, signi- 
fies any other sort of fortification. (See Psal. lxii. 3. 
lxxxix. 40.) 

To stand in the battle, in the day of the Lord.] When 
God shall come like a leader, or general, at the head of his 
army, i.e. his judgments, to execute vengeance upon his 
enemies. (Compare Jer. xxv. 30. Joel ii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. They have seen vanity and lying divinations.*] 
Concerning peace and prosperity. (See vcr. 10. and xii. 
23, 24.) 

And they have made others to hope that they tvould con- • 
firm the word.] Or, that the word should be confirmed; the 
transitive verb being often taken in an impersonal sense. 
(See the note on Isa. xliv. 18.) Their speaking with so 
much assurance made others confidently expect that the 
event should answer their predictions; and sometimes even 
imposed upon the true prophets for a time; as Hananiah 
did upon Jeremiah. (See Jer. xxviii. 6.) 

Ver. 9. They shall not be in the assembly of my people.] 
They shall not be members of the church here, nor partake 
of the communion of saints in heaven. The Hebrew word 
sod, signifies a secret assembly or privy-council; such as 
are acquainted with the most inward thoughts and secret 
intent of a prince; and from thence it is applied to God's 
chosen people, those that are acquainted with the whole 
counsel of God, and whom he instructs by the secret direc- 
tions of his Holy Spirit. (See Psal. xxv. 14. Jer. xxiii. 
18.) So the prophet tells these men that pretended to know 
so much of the secrets of the Almighty, that they should 
never be of the number of those favourites of heaven, to 
whom God will reveal himself and his counsels. 

Neither shall they be written in the writing of the house of 
Israel] The sense is much the same with that of the fore- 
going sentence; the expressions being an allusion to the 
registers that used to be kept of the members of any city 
or corporation, the privileges of which society none can 
pretend to, but they whose names are entered into such re- 
gisters. (Compare Exod. xxxii. 32. Psal. xlix. 28. Ezraii. 
62. Luke v. 20. Phil. iv. 2. Heb. xii. 23.) It may be, these 
false prophets foretold a speedy return to the exiles ; where- 
upon God tells them that they shall never live to see it, nor 
shall their names be entered into the register of those that 
return home. (See Nehem. vii. 5.) 

Neither shall they enter into the land of Israel] They 
shall never sec their own "country again, nor shall they 
have a share among the true Israelites. (See the note on 
xx. 38.) 

Vcr. 10. They have seduced my people, saying, Peace, and 
there was no peace.] They have deceived my people, by 
telling them that none of those judgments should overtake 
them, which Jeremy and the other true prophets threatened 
them with, and they have spoke peace to men's consciences 
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upon false grounds and principles. (See Jer. iv. 10. vi. 14. 
xxxiii. 14. 17.) 

And one built a wall, and, lo, others daubed it with tin- 
tempered mortar. .] Instead of providing such a fence and 
bulwark, as might secure the people against the judgments 
that threaten them, (see ver. 5.) they have made a slight 
wall without any mortar, or cement, to bind and strengthen 
it; that is, they have applied slight and palliating remedies 
to public calamities, which will never give true peace to 
men's consciences, nor stand them in any stead, when God 
visits for their iniquities. Just as if an unskilful builder 
should undertake to set up a wall, and his fellow-workmen 
should daub itwithuntempered mortar. (Seever.11,12.16.) 

Ver. 11. There shall be an overflowing shower ; and ye, 
O great hailstones, shall fall, &c] God's judgments are 
often compared to storms and tempests, the artillery of 
heaven. (See xxxviii. 22. Job xxvii. 20. Psal. xi. 6. xviii. 
13, 14.) Especially when he executes his judgments by a 
victorious army. (See Isa. xxix. 6. xxxviii. 2. Jer. iv. 13. 
compare Ecclus. xlix. 9.) 

Ver. 13. Iwill rendit with a stormy windin my fury, &c] 
Under these metaphors is probably foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldean army. Thus the Chaldee 
paraphrase expounds it: I will bring a mighty king with 
the force of a whirlwind, and destroying people as it were an 
overflowing storm, and powerful princes like great hailstones. 

Ver. 14. So will I break down the ivall, and bring it down 
to the ground, &c] The Chaldee explains this verse to the 
same sense : I will destroy the city wherein ye have tittered 
these false prophecies: which exposition is confirmed by 
the following words, And ye shall be consumed in the midst 
thereof; that is, you shall be destroyed in the same com- 
mon calamity. 

And ye shall know that I am the Lord."] See vi. 7. 

Ver. 15. The wall is no more, nor they that daubed it.] 
The Chaldee expounds it, TJie city is no more, nor the false 
prophets. 

Ver. 16. See visions of peace, and there is no peace.] See 
Jer. vL.10. viii. 11. 

Ver. 17. Set thy face against the daughters of thy people 
that prophesy;] Direct thy discourse against those she'- 
pretenders to prophecy. (Compare xx. 4G. xxi. 2.) God did 
sometimes bestow the gift of prophecy upon women. (See 
Exod. xv. 20. Judg. iv. 4. 2 Kings xxii. 14.) This encou- 
raged others of that sex to pretend to the same gift. (Com- 
pare Rev. ii.20.) 

Ver. 18. Woe to the women that sow pillows to all arm- 
holes, &c] The learned Gataker, in his Cinnus, p. 200. 
thinks the words may more properly be rendered, That put 
(or fasten) pillows to all armholes ; so he understands the 
same word, Job xvi. 15. 1 have put sackcloth upon my skin. 
As .the prophet compares the deceitful practices of the 
false prophets to the daubing of a wall, so he represents 
the artifices of these female seducers, by sowing pillows 
under their hearers' elbows, that they might rest securely in 
their evil ways ; and by covering their faces with veils, or 
kerchiefs, or ornaments pTppcr to women, thereby to keep 
them in blindness and ignorance. 

To the head of every stature.'] Of every age, both great 
and small: so the Greek word . 'HXiicfa, used by the LXX. 
here, signifies age as well as stature. (Sec Dr. Hammond 
upon Matt. vi. 27.) 
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To hunt souls.] That they may drive them into those 
nets and snares that they have laid for them, and make 
them their prey. (Compare xxv. 25. Micah ii. 7. 2 Pet. 
ii. 14.) 

Will ye hunt the souls of my people, and will ye save the 
souls alive that come to you?] Or, will ye promise* life unto 
those that come to you ? (see ver. 19. 22.) that is, will ye 
make a prey of men's souls, by deluding them with fair 
hopes and promises? 

Ver. 19. And willy e pollute me among my people?] Will 
ye profane my name, by making use of it to give credit to 
your own dreams and lies ? (See ver. 7.) 

For handfuls of barley 9 and for pieces of bread.] For 
the meanest reward. (See Prov. xxviii. 21.) So greedy 
are they of making 'gain to themselves. (Compare xxii. 
25. Micah iii. 5.) 

To slay the souls that should not die, &c] Thus they 
threatened death to those that yielded themselves to the- 
Chaldeans in Jeconiah's captivity; and yet God preserved 
them alive. (See Jer. xxix. 5, 6.) - And they have en- 
couraged those that remain at Jerusalem with promises of 
peace and safety, who shall all be destroyed. (See v. 12.) 
Or the words may be meant in general of discouraging the 
godly, and confirming the wicked in their evil ways. (See 
ver. 22. and compare Jer. xxiii. 14. 17.) 

To slay and to make alive, signify here to promise men 
life, or threaten them with death. (See ver. 22.) So the 
prophet saith he came to destroy the city, xliii. 3. that is, 
to pronounce the sentence of destruction upon it. And the 
priest is said to make the leper unclean, Lev. xiii. 3. that 
is, to pronounce him unclean, as our translation rightly ex- 
presses the sense. 

Ver. 20. Wherewith ye hunt the souls to make them fly.] 
To make them run into those nets and snares that you have 
laid for them. (See ver. 18.) The metaphor is continued 
from the manner of hunting and pursuing living creatures, 
by that means to drive them into the toils prepared for. 
them. 

I will tear them from your arms.] I will make your cheats 
and impostures appear so evidently, that nobody shall be 
in danger of being seduced by you any more. (See ver. 23.) 

Ver. 22. Because with lies ye have, made the heart of the 
righteous sad, &c] As you have deluded the wicked with, 
vain hopes, (see ver. 10.) so you have disheartened the 
righteous with groundless fears, (ver. 19. and compare 
xxii. 25.) 

CHAP. XIV. 

ARGUMENT, 

The prophet denounces. God's judgments against those 
hypocrites who pretended to be his worshippers, and at 
the same time secretly practised idolatry. He after- 
ward sets forth God's mercy towards the Jews, in sparing 
a few of that sinful nation, and those no better than the 
rest that were destroyed, when he might in justice have 
involved all of them in one common destruction. 

Ver. 1. JL HEN came certain of the elders of Israel, &c] 
See viii. 1. 

Ver. 3. Tliese men have set up their idols in their heart, 
and put the stumbling-block of their iniquity before their 
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face.] They are not' only idolaters in their heart, but they 
have actually set up idols and worshipped them; and 
thereby have fallen into that great sin of deserting me and 
my worship. (See vii. 19.) 

Should I be inquired of at all by them?] Though they 
have the impudence to come to ask counsel of God, (see 
vii. 26.) they shall not receive a favourable answer, but 
such a one as their hypocrisy deserves. (See the following 
verse, and compare xxxvi. 37.) 

Ver. 5. That I way take the house of Israel in their own 
heart.] That I may deal with them according to their de- 
serts, and thereby convince them that I am a searcher of 
hearts, and know the inward aud secret wickedness of 
their thoughts. 

Ver. 6. From all your abominations.] Your idolatries. 
(Sec viii. 10. xvi. 2.) 

Ver. 7. Or of the stranger that sojourneth in Israel.] 
The stranger within thy gates, as it is expressed in the 
fourth commandment. These, though they were not all of 
them circumcised, yet devoted themselves to the service of 
the one true God, for which reason they are styled the wor- 
shippers of God, Acts xvi. 14. xviii. 7. 

Who separates himself from me.] Who turns apostate 
from me and my service; for men cannot serve God and 
idols; he having declared himself a jealous God, that will 
not admit any rival in his worship. (See Josh. xxiv. 19.) 
I, the Lord, will answer him by myself] I will punish 
him immediately by my own hands. (See the following 
verse.) 

Ver. 8. And Iioill set my face against that man.] I will 
make him a mark of mine indignation. (See xv. 7. Jer. 
xliv. 11.) . 

And I will make him a sign and a proverb.] I will make 
him a signal and remarkable instance of my vengeance. 
(Compare Numb. xxvi. 10. Deut. xxviii. 38.) 
* And will cut him off from the midst of my people.] By a 
sudden death, attended with extraordinary circumstances. 
(See Lev. xx. 6. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 9. And if a prophet be deceived.] This is to be un- 
derstood of the false prophets, whose practices are re- 
proved throughout the whole foregoing chapter. 

I, the Lord, have deceived that prophet.] I have suffered 
him to be deceived. (See the note on Isa. lxiii. 17.) I 
have given him up to strong delusions, as a just judgment 
upon him for going after idols, and setting up false pre- 
tences to inspiration. (See xiii. 2. 7. 23. 1 Kings xxii. 
23. Jer. iv. 10. and compare 2 Thess.'ii. 11, 12.) Or 
the words may be explained to this sense: I will disap- 
point the hopes and expectations of those prophets, who 
seduce my people by speaking peace to them: (xiii. 10.) 
for I will bring upon them those evils, which they with 
great assurance have declared should never come to pass. 
To this purpose it follows, I will stretch out my hand 
upon him, &c. i. e. I will send such a judgment upon him, 
as 1 inflicted upon Hananiah the false prophet, Jor. 
xxviii. 16, 17. 

Ver. 10. The punishment of the prophet shall be even as 
the punishment of him that seeketh to him.] Because both 
parties are equally guilty of going astray from me, and 
seeking after idols, and other unlawful means of divination. 
(See ver. 11. and compare 2 Kings i. 3, 4.) 
Ver. 11. That the house of Israel may go no more astray 



fromme.] The judgments I inflict upon the false prophets, 
and those that consult them, shall bo an instruction to my 
people to keep close to me and my Worship, and not hanker 
after the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations. 
But that they may be my people, &c] Sec tho note on 
xi. 20. 

Ver. 13. Wlien the land trespasseth grievously, &c] Or, 
When a land. The design of this and the following verses 
is to shew, that when the inhabitants of a land have filled 
up the measure of their iniquities, and God ariseth to exe- 
cute judgment upon them, the few righteous that arc left 
among them shall not be able by their prayers arid inter- 
cessions to deliver the nation from the judgments decreed 
against it. They shall but deliver their own souls; as we 
see in the case of Sodom, where there was no righteous 
but Lot and his family; those just persons saved them- 
selves, but no intercession could avail to save the city. 
(See the following verse.) 
And break the staff of the bread thereof] See iv. 16- * 
Ver. 14. Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
were in it.] All of them persons eminent for their piety : 
Noah and his family were saved out of the universal de- 
luge, and obtained a promise from God that he would 
never destroy the world so again, Gen. viii. 21. Daniel 
interceded with God for the whole nation of the Jews, and 
obtained a promise of their restoration, Dan. ix. Job was 
appointed by God to make intercession for his three friends, 
Job xiii. 8. But when God's irreversible decree is gone 
out against a nation, even the prayers of such men will be 
ineffectual towardstheir deliverance. (Compare Jer.xv.l.) 
We may observe how early the fame of Daniel's piety 
w r as spread over Chaldea,who was at this time not above 
thirty years of age; it being but thirteen years ago since he 
was carried captive to Babylon, when he was very young. 
(See Dan. i. 1. 4, &c.) 

Ver. 15. If I cause noisome beasts to pass through the 
land.] See v. 17. 

Ver. 17. Or if I bring a sword upon the land.] If I de- 
liver it into the hands of a cruel and bloody enemy. (See 
v. 12. vii. 15. xxi. 9. 16.) The conqueror's sword is often 
called tho sword of the Lord, in the prophets; because they 
are the executioners of God's judgments. (See Isa. x.15. 
Jer. xxv. 9. xlvii. 6.) 

And say, Sword, go through the land.] So God is said to 
call for a sword upon Gog, xxxviii. 21. 

So that I cut off man and beast from it.] The men are de- 
stroyed by the sword, and the cattle are drove away by the 
enemy; or else consumed by pestilence arising from the 
air's being corrupted through the stench of dead bodies. 
(Compare xxv. 13. xxix.8. xxxii.13. Hos.iv.3. Zeph.i.3.) 
Ver.19. Or if I send a pestilence uponthat land.] Seev.12. 
And pour out my fury upon it in blood.] AVith great de- 
struction of men's lives, as the Chaldee paraphrase explains 
it. (Compare xxxviii. 22.) 

Ver. 21. How much more [should there be an utter de- 
struction] when I send my four sore judgments upon Je- 
rusalem, &c] See v. 12. vi. 32. xii. 16. Jer. xv. 2. The 
particles aph ki, are very properly translated here, How 
much more; in which sense they are plainly taken, 2 Sam. 
iv. 11. Prov. xi. 31. xxi. 15. 

Tlie noisome beast.] See v. 17. xxxiii. 27. 

Ver. 22. Yet, behold, therein shall be left a remnant 
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that shall be brought forth.'] Notwithstanding these four 
sore judgments, some shall escape, and be brought into 
Chaldea, to be your companions in captivity. (Compare 
vi. 8. Jer. lii. 29, 30.) 

• Both sons and daughters.'] See ver. 16. 18. 20. of this 
chapter. 

* And ye shall see their ways and their doings.] Their 
afflictions shall bring them to a due sense of their former 
iniquities, and they shall humbly confess their own sins, 
and the sins of those who^ were consumed in the destruc- 
tion of the city; whereby it will appear that I have not 
punished them beyond what their sins have deserved. (See 
vi. 9. xx. 43. xxxvi. 31.) 

And ye shall be comforted concerning the evil that I have 
brought upon Jerusalem.] This will compose your minds, 
and make you give glory to God, and acknowledge his 
judgments to berighteous, though they touch youvery nearly 
in the destruction of your friends and country. 

Ver. 23. And ye shall know that I have not done without 
cause, &c] See the note on vi. 10. 

CHAP. XV. 

» 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the parable of a vine, which when it is barren, 
is unfit for any use, is shewed the utter rejection of 
Jerusalem. 

Ver. 2. rrHAT is the vine-tree more than any other tree, 
or than a branch which is among the trees of the forest?] 
The latter part of the verse may be better translated thus, 
If it be as a branch which is among the trees of the forest; 
i. e. if it prove unfruitful. (See Dr. Lightfoot upon John 
xv. 6.) The Jewish church is often compared to a vine in 
the sacred writers. (See Isa. v. 1. Psal. lxxx. 8, &c.) 

Ver. 3. Shall wood be taken thereof to do any work, 
&c] The wood of a vine is of no use for building, or 
making any utensil. The works of that kind which Pliny 
takes notice of, Nat. Hist. lib. xiv. cap. 1. are rather to 
be looked upon as rarities, than as things of common use. 

Ver. 4. Behold, it is cast into the fire for fuel.] The only 
use that dead vine-branches can be put to. (See John 
xv. 6.) 

Tliefire devoureth both the ends of it, and the midst of it 
uburut.] A fit representation of the present state of Judea, 
when both its extremities were consumed by the ravagfes 
of a foreign enemy, and the midst of it, where the capital 
city stood, is ready to be destroyed: just as the fire still 
spreads towards the middle part of a stick, when once both 
ends are lighted. 

Ver. 7. And they shall go out from one fire, and another 
fire shall devour them.] Flying from one evil, another shall 
overtake them. Fire sometimes signifies any judgment or 
calamity inflicted by God. (See Amos i. 4, &c. and the 
note upon Jer. vii. 20.) 

CHAP. XVI. 

AKGUMENT. 

God sets forth his free love towards the church and nation 
of the Jews, represented hero by Jerusalem, under the 
emblem of a person that should take up an exposed 
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infant, breed her up, and afterward marry her. He then 
upbraids their monstrous ingratitude in departing from 
his worship, and being polluted with heathenish idol- 
atries; which the prophet illustrates by the resemblance 
of a lewd woman, that proves false to a kind and indul- 
gent husband. For which God threatens to deal with 
her as qtbused husbands used to deal with wives con- 
victed of adultery. Notwithstanding all these provoca- 
tions, he promises in the end to shew them mercy. The 
' metaphor of describing idolatry as spiritual adultery, 
often made use of in the prophets, is here, and in the 
twenty-third chapter, pursued with great force, and in 
a lively way of representation : both chapters being a 
remarkable instance of that vehemence of expression, 
which the rhetoricians call by the name of Auvotyiq. 

Ver. 2. \jAUSE Jerusalem to know her abominations.] 
This might probably be done by way of letter, as Jere- 
miah 'signified the will of God to the captives at Babylon, 
(Jer. xxix. 1.) God particularly upbraids Jerusalem for 
her iniquities, because it was the place he had chosen for 
his peculiar residence, and yet the inhabitants had defiled 
that very place, nay, and the temple itself, with idolatry; 
the sin particularly denoted by the word abomination. 
(See viii. 10. xiv. 6.) 

Ver. 3. Tliy birth and thy nativity is of the land of Ca- 
naan.] As your fathers sojourned in the land of Canaan, 
before they came to have any right or property in it; so you, 
their posterity, have all along resembled the manners of 
Canaan, more than those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
your ancestors. 

Tliy father tvas a Hittite, and'thy mother an Amorite.] 
Those are said to be our parents in the Scripture dialect, 
whose manners we resemble. (See ver. 45. of this chapter ; 
Matt. iii. 7. John viii. 44.) There is an expression of the 
same import in the History of Susannah, ver. 56. that seems 
to be copied from this text, O thou seed of Canaan, and not 
ofJudah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust hath perverted 
thy heart. 

Ver. 4, 5. In the day when thou wast born, &c] The pro- 
phet describes the forlorn condition of the Israelites in 
Egypt under the similitude of a new-born infant, exposed 
in its native filthiness, without any friend to pity his condi- 
tion, or take the least care of it. 

Ver. 6. i" said unto thee, when thou tvast in thy blood, 
Live.] Whilst as yet nobody took so much care of thee as 
to wash thee from thy native filthiness, (ver. 4.) I took pity 
on thee; as a traveller that passes by, and sees an infant 
lie exposed ; and I provided all things necessary for thy 
support. 

Ver. 7. 1 have caused thee to multiply, &c] The prophet 
describes the people's increasing in Egypt under the meta- 
phor of a child's growing to woman's estate. (Compare 
Exod. i. 7.) 

Ver. 8. Behold, thy time was the time of love, &c.]* I 
thought it now a proper time to betroth thee to myself: the 
Jews' deliverance out of Egypt is elsewhere described as 
the time of God's espousing them to himself. (See Jer. iL 
2, &c. Hos. ii. 15. 19.) And his entering into a covenant 
with them, is commonly represented by a marriage-con- 
tract. (See Isa. liv. 5. Jer. iii. 1. 14. and Bishop Patrick's 
Preface to his Commentary on the Canticles.) 
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I spread my skirt over thee.'] I took thee under my pro- 
tection, as a husband doth the wife. (See Ruth Hi. 0.) 

And covered thy nakedness.] Enriched thee with the goods 
and possessions of the Egyptians and Canaanites. (See 
vcr. 10, 11, &c.) 

Ver. 9. Tlien I washed thee with water — and anointed 
thee with oil] I added every thing that could contribute to 
thy beauty and ornament. The anointing with oil was 
reckoned a necessary ingredient in a festival dress. (See 
Ruth iii. 3. Isa. lxi. 3. Matt. vi. 17.) 

Ver. 10. I shod thee with badgers' skins, &e.] Or, with 
sandals of a purple colour, as Boehart expounds the word 
tahash. This and the following verses allude to those parts 
of women's attire, which serve not only for use, but for or- 
nament too; and import that God did not only provide the 
Jews with necessaries, but likewise with superfluities. 

J girded thee with fine linen.] This manufacture Egypt 
was famous for : (see xxvii. 7.) it was one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of women, (see Isa. iii. 16.) as well as of 
great men. 

Ver, 11. J put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain 
about thy neck.] These were ornaments that none but per- 
sons of better quality used to wear. (See Gen. xxiv. 47. 
Prov. i. 9.) 

Ver. 12. And I put a jewel on thy forehead.] The same 
which is called a nose-jewel, Isa. iii. 21. where the. words 
might as well be translated, ajexvelfor the face or forehead. 
(Compare likewise Gen. xxiv. 47.) 

And a beautiful crown upon thy head.] Crowns or gar- 
lands were used in times of public rejoicing; from whenco 
is derived that expression of St. Paul, A crown of rejoicing ; 
IThess. ii. 19. (Compare Isa. xxxv. 10.) Virgins were 
.sometimes adorned with crowns : (see Baruch vi. 9.) and 
they were commonly put upon the heads of persons newly 
married. (See Cant. iii. 11.) 

Ver. 13. Thou didst eat fine flour ^ honey, and oil.] Thy 
country afforded all manner of plenty and delicacies. (Com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 13, 14.) 

And didst prosper into a kingdom.] Thou wast advanced 
to be the seat of a kingdom, and the city of the great King 
of heaven and earth, Psal. xlviii. 2. 

Ver. 14. And thy renown went forth among the heathen 
for thy beauty.] For the magnificence of the temple, called 
the Beauty of Holiness, and honoured with God's especial 
presence. (Compare Lam. ii, 15. Psal. xlviii. 2.) 

Ver. 15. But thou didst trust in thy own beauty, and 
playedst the harlot, because of thy renown.] Women that 
are proud of their beauty are easily tempted to lewdness, 
if they have not a strict guard upon themselves: so you 
abused those honours and advantages which I had bestowed 
upon you, and made them an occasion of forsaking me 
your benefactor, and serving idols. You presumed upon 
that very favour which I had shewed to Jerusalem, in 
choosing it for the place of my residence; as if that would 
secure you from my vengeance, let your idolatries and 
other wickedness be never so great. (Sec Jer. vii. 4. 
Micah iii. 11.) 

Andplayedst the harlot.] Idolatry is commonly described 

by the metaphor of spiritual adultery, as hath been already 

observed. (See the note on ver. 8. and compare xxiii. 3. 

8. 11. Isa. Ivii. 8. Jer. ii. 20. iii. 2. G. 20.) t 

Ver. 16. And of thy garmejxts thou didst take, and deckedst 
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thy high places, &c.] This was a great aggravation of their 
ingratitude, that they applied tho?e very blessings, which 
God had given them, to the worship of idols. (Compare 
Hos. ii. 8.) 

And deckedst thy high places with divers colours.] Or, 
madest high places, or images of divers colours ; as the 
LXX. explain the sense. Thou madest little shrines, cha- 
pels, or altars for idols, and deckedst them with hangings 
of divers colours, ver. 18. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 7.) The 
word bamah is sometimes used for an altar, because altars 
were commonly set upon eminent places. (See ver. 24, 25.) 
In that sense the Chaldee paraphrase understands it, Jer. 
xlviii. 35. and so it maybe best understood, xx. 29. of this 
prophecy. 

The like things shall not come, neither shall it be so.] I 
will utterly destroy those idolatries, and those that com- 
mit them. 

Ver. 17. TJiou hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold, 
and my silver — and madest to thyself images of men.] The 
wealth I had bestowed upon thee thou hast laid out in 
doing honour to idols : (see vii. 19. Hos. ii. 8. 13.) and par- 
ticularly in setting up images to deified heroes. (See xxiii. 
14, 15.) 

Ver. 18, 19. And thou hast set mine oil and mine incense 
before them; my meat also which I gave thee, fine flour, 
and oil, and honey, &c] Thou offeredst these my creatures 
as a meat-offering unto idols. The meat-offering is called 
an offering of a sweet savour, because of the frankincense 
that was put upon it. (See Lev. ii. 2.) The oblation here 
mentioned differs from those offered to God in one parti- 
cular; viz. that honey was mixed with it, which God had 
expressly forbidden to be used in his service, (Lev. ii. 11.) 

Ver. 20. Moreover thou hast taken thy sotis and thy daugh- 
ters — and these thou hast sacrificed unto them to be devoured.] 
These inhuman sacrifices were offered to the idol Moloch, 
in the valley of Hinnom. (See ver. 36. xx. 2G. 31. xxiii. 
37. Jer. vii. 31.) 

Whom thou hast borne to me.] Being married to me by 
a spiritual contract, ver. 8. (Compare xxiii. 4.) The chil- 
dren whom I blessed thee with are mine, being entered into 
the same covenant with their parent, and devoted to my 
service. (See Deut. xxix. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 21. Thou hast slain my children to cause them to 
pass through the fire, &c] See the note on Jer. xxxii. 35. 
By children are meant here the first-born, who are set apart 
to be God's property in a peculiar manner, Exod. xiii. 2. 
and yet even these they sometimes sacrificed to their idols. 
(See Micah vi. 7.) 

To cause them to pass through the fire.] The verb hene- 
bir, translated to cause them to pass through the fire, signi- 
fies also to dedicate, and denotes the first-born unto God, 
(Exod. xiii. 12.) So the words imply, that the Jews, instead 
of dedicating their first-born to G od, as the law required, 
offered them up a sacrifice to the devil, that was worshipped 
in their idols. 

Ver. 22. Thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth, 
&c] That miserable condition from which I rescued thee, 
when I first took notice of thee, and set thee apart for my 
own people. (Sec ver. 3, &e. and compare ver. 43. GO.) 

Ver. 24. Thou hast also built to thee an eminent place in 
every street.] Manasseh filled Jerusalem with idols, (see 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 4, 5. 15.) many of which were worshipped 
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upon high or eminent places. (Compare ver. 16. 31. and 
2 Kings xxiii. 5. 12, 13.) The LXX. render the Hebrew 
word gab, a brothel-house; and it is certain that the wor- 
ship of some of the heathen idols consisted in committing 
all manner of uncleanness. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 7. and the 
note upon ver. 2G.) 

Ver, 25. TIiou hast also built thy high place at the head 
of every way, &c] These and the following- expressions 
allude to the practices of common harlots, who used to fre- 
quent the most public places, to allure passengers to them: 
(see Gen. xxxviii. 21. Prov. ix. 14, 15.) idolatry, being in 
this chapter and elsewhere compared to the rage of lust. 
(See Isa. lvii. o. Jer. ii. 23, 24. iii. 2 ) 

Ver. 26. Thou hast also committed fornication with the 
Egyptians, thy neighbours.'] While the Israelites sojourned 
in Egypt, they learned to practise their idolatries. (See xx. 
7, 8. Lev, xx. 3. Deut. xxix. 16, 17. Josh. xxiv. 14.) From 
Josiah's time the Jews were in a strict confederacy with the 
Egyptians, and, to ingratiate themselves with them, prac- 
tised their idolatries. (Compare xxiii. 19 — 21. 40, 41.) And 
the worship of Tamuz, the idolatry they are upbraided with, 
viii. 14. was derived from the same country. 
. Great of flesh, and hast increased thy whoredoms.] Com- 
pare xxxiii. 20. The expressions may allude to the whore- 
doms which were committed in the worship of some of 
their idols. (See xxii. 9. Numb. xxxi. 16. Hos. iv. 4. 
Baruch vi. 43.) . 

Ver. 27. I have stretched but my hand over thee, and have 
diminished thine ordinary food.'] I have abridged thee of 
many necessaries and conveniences, by giving thy country 
into the hand of thine enemies, as it follows. 

And delivered thee into the will of them that hate thee, the 
daughters of the Philistines.] As a punishment of the idola- 
tries which king Ahaz introduced among you. (See ver. 
57. and 2 Chron. xxviii. 18, 19.) The daughters of the Phi- 
listines are put here for the Philistines, as the daughters of 
Samaria, Sodom, and the Syrians, stand for the people of 
those places, ver. 46, 47. 57. to carry on the allegory and 
comparison between them and Jerusalem, being all of them 
described as so many lewd women prostituting themselves 
to idols. (See ver. 41.) By the same metaphor Samaria 
and Sodom are called sisters to Jerusalem, ver. 46. , 

Which are ashamed of thy lewd tuay.] Those have not 
forsaken the religion of their country, as you Jews have 
done, nor have been so fond of foreign idolatries. (Com- 
pare v. 7. and Jer. ii. 11.) The Chaldee paraphrase explains 
the words to this sense : If I had sent my prophets to them, 
they would have beat ashamed; but thou art not converted. 
(See ver. 47, 48.) 

Ver. 28. Thou hast played the whore also with the Assy- 
rians.] The Jews courted the alliance of their two potent 
neighbours, the Egyptians and Assyrians, as it served 
their present turn ; and to ingratiate themselves with them, 
served their idols. (See Jer. ii. 18. 30.) This is particu- 
larly recorded of Ahaz. (See 2 Kings xvi. 10.. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 23.) 

Ver. 29. Moreover, thou hast multiplied thy fornication 
in the land of Canaan unto Chaldea.] Or, with the land of 
Canaan, as Noldius translates the particle el> in his Con- 
cordance, p. 59. The sense is, Thou hast defiled thyself 
with all the idolatries of the heathen, beginning with those 
which were practised by the former inhabitants of Canaan, 



and, by degrees, learning new species of idolatry derived 
from distant countries, such as Chaldea was reckoned. 
(See Jer. v. 15. and compare this verse with xxiii. 16, 17. 
2 Kings xvii. 16, 17. xxi. 3, &c. xxiii. 5, &c.) 

Ver. 30. How weak is thine heart.] Not only unstable as 
to good resolutions, but even restless and unsettled in evil 
practices; still hankering after some new kind. of idolatry, 
and resolved to indulge a wandering appetite. ,(See ver. 
28, 29.) 

Ver. 31. In that thou buildest thine eminent place.] See 
ver. 16. 24. 

And hast not been as a harlot, in that thou scornest hire."] 
Or, to prostitute thyself for hire; as some translate the 
words. 

Ver. 33. But thou givest thy gifts to all thy lovers.] The 
Jews are often upbraided for making leagues with idola- 
ters, and courting their favours by presents, and by com- 
plying with their idolatries. (See Isa. xxx. 6. lvii. 5. 9. 
Jer. ii. 18. 25. 36. and the notes upon these texts.) 

Ver. 36. And by the blood of thy children.] See ver. 20. 
Jer. ii. 34. 

Ver. 37. Behold, therefore, I will gather all thy lovers.] 
Those allies whose friendship thou hast courted by comply- 
ing with their idolatries. (See xxiii. 9. 22. Jer. ii. 25. iv. 
30. xxii. 20. Lam. i. 8. Hos. ii. 10.) 

With all them that thou heist hated.] Compare ver. 41. 
Such were Edom, Moab, and Ammon ; who always bore a 
spite to the Jews, and insulted over their calamities. (See 
xxv. 3. 8.12.) •■' 

And will discover thy nakedness unto them.] They shall 
see thee carried away captive, stripped and bare, (see ver. 
39.) without any covering to thy nakedness, according <to 
the barbarous custom of conquerors. (See the notes on Isa. 
iii. 17. xx. 4.) The words allude to the punishment that 
used to be inflicted upon common harlots and adulteresses, 
which was to strip them naked, and expose them to the 
world. (Compare xxiii. 29. Jer. xiii. 22. 26. Hos. ii. 3.) 

Ver. 38. And will judge thee as women that break wed- 
lock.] Whose punishment was death by the law, Lev. xx. 
10. Deut. xxii. 22. 

And shed blood.] See ver. 20, 21. 26. This was likewise 
a capital crime. (See Exod. xxi. 12.) In these two parts 
of Jerusalem's character, she was a type of the antichristian 
whore, who was likewise drunk with the blood of the saints, 
(Rev. xvii. 5, 6.) 

And I will give thee blood in fury and jealousy.] 1 will 
make an utter destruction of thine inhabitants: (see xiv. 
19.) or, I will pour out the blood of thy slain like water, 
(Psal. lxxix. 3.) Jealousy is the rage of a man, (Prov. vi. 
34.) Such indignation will God shew against the idolatry 
of his own people, who hath declared himself a jealous 
God, and very tender of his honour, which is highly injured, 
by the worship of idols, set up as his rivals. (See the note 
on v. 13.) 

Ver. 39. They shall throw down thine eminent places.] 
They shall destroy all the high walls and fortifications ; the 
expression alludes to the high places dedicated to idola- 
trous worship; (See ver. 24. 31.) 

They shall strip thee of thy clothes, &c] They shall first 
plunder thee before they carry thee away captive. (See 
ver. 37. and xxiii. 26.) 

Ver. 40. And they shall bring a company against thee, 
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and they shall stone thee with stones."] The Chaldean array 
shall beat down thy walls and houses with stones flung out 
of battering engines. (See Jer. xxxiii. 4.) The expres- 
sion alludes to the punishment inflicted upon adulteresses, 
which was stoning. (See John viii. 5.) The particular 
sort of death which they were to suffer, is not expressed in 
the law; so tho conjecture ofGrotius upon that place of 
St. John is not improbable, that in tho latter times, as 
wickedness increased, the Sanhedrin exchanged the milder 
punishment of strangling, used before, for the severer death 
of stoning. 

And thrust thee through with their swords.] See v. 12. 
xxiii. 10. 47. xxiv. 21. 

Vcr. 41. And they shall burn thy houses ivith fire.] The 
punishment allotted to an idolatrous city, Deut. xiii. 1G. 
The words may likewise allude to the punishment of burn- 
ing, anciently inflicted upon harlots. (SeeGen.xxxviii.24.) 

And execute judgment upon thee in the sight of many wo- 
men.] The Syrians, Philistines, and other neighbouring na- 
tions. (See ver. 37. and the notes upon ver. 27.) The 
judgment I will execute upon thee shall be for an instruc- 
tion to other nations, how they follow thine ill practices. 
(See xxiii. 48.) 

And I will cause thee to cease from playing the harlot.] 
See xxiii. 27. 

Ver. 42. So ivilllmake my fury towards thee to rest, and 
my jealousy shall depart from thee, &c] See ver. 38. and 
the note upon v. 13. 

Ver. 43. Because thou hast not remembered the days of 
thy youth.] See ver. 22. 

And thou shall not commit this lewdness above all thine 
abominations.] Thou shalt not add these manifold and 
shameless practices of idolatry to all thy other wickedness. 
But the words may be rendered, Neither hast thou laid to 
heart alt these thine abominations. 

Ver. 44. Behold, every one that useth proverbs, shall use 
this proverb against thee, &c] They that love to apply the 
memorable sayings of former ages to the present times, 
shall apply that common saying to thee, That the daughter 
follows her mother's steps, and Jerusalem is no better than 
the Amorites, whose land they inhabit, and whose manners 
they imitate. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 45. Thou art thy mothers daughter, that loatheth 
her husband and her children.] Both these qualities are the 
property of a harlot, and were verified in the Jews, who 
abhorred God their husband, (vcr. 8.) and cast oiFall na- 
tural affection to their children, sacrificing them in the fire 
to the honour of their idols, (ver. 20.) 

And thou art the sister of thy sisters.] Samaria and So- 
dom. (Ver. 46.) The worship of Moloch was generally 
practised by the ten tribes, whose metropolis was Samaria, 
(see 2 Kings xvii. 17.) as it was by the Ammonites, who 
derived their original from Lot, an inhabitant of Sodom. 
(See 1 Kings xi. 7.) Great and crying sins ure compared 
to those of Sodom. (See Isa. i. 9. iii. 9. Matt. xi. 23. 
Rev. xi.8.) 

Your mother ivas a JTtttite, &c] Sec ver. 3. 

Ver. AG. And thine elder sister is Samaria, she and her 
daughters that dwell at thy left hand, &c] Samaria is called 
the elder sister to Jerusalem, as being the capital city of 
the kingdom of Israel, a more large and potent kingdom 
than that of Judah, of which Jerusalem was the metropolis. 
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She likewise led the way to that idolatry which afterward 
infected the whole nation, forsaking the worship which 
God had appointed in his temple, and setting up the idola- 
try of the golden calves. Samaria lay northward of Jeru- 
salem, and Sodom southward; which two quarters of the 
world are expressed by the right and left, in the Hebrew 
language, being placed in such a position to those that set 
their faces eastward. So the phrase is to be understood; 
Gen. xiii. 9. Jfthou wilt ^o to the left hand, I iv ill go to 
the right; where the Targum expounds the words, If thou 
wilt go to the north, I ivill go to the south. The same way 
of speaking is still used in the ancient British or Welsh 
language, as Archbishop Usher observes in his Primord. 
Eccl. Britan. p. 30G. edit. fol. 

Samaria and Sodom are described as mctropoles, or mo- 
ther-cities : so their daughters may be expounded not only 
of the inhabitants of each city, but likewise of the lesser 
towns which were anciently under the jurisdiction of the 
greater. (Compare xxvi. 4. 6. Jer. xlix. 2.) 

Ver. 47. Yet thou hast not ivalked after their ways, &c] 
See v. 7. 

Utou hast corrupted more than they, &c] See ver. 48. 51. 

Ver. 48. Sodom thy sister hath not done as thou hast done.] 
Their sins were not committed with such aggravations of 
ingratitude ; nor did I use such powerful methods to con- 
vince them of their wickedness, as I have done towardsyou. 
(Compare v. G. Matt. x. 15. xi. 24.) 

Ver. 49. Behold, this was the iniquity of Sodom, pride, 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness.] Sodom abused 
that plenty which God gave them to pride and idleness, 
which gave rise to those enormities which they afterward 
were guilty of. The Scripture takes notice of the fruitful- 
ness of the soil where Sodom stood. (Gen. xiii. 10.) 

" Neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor and needy.] 
Pride and luxury make men expensive in their own way of 
living, and regardless of the wants and miseries of others. 
(Sec Luke xvi. 20, 21.) 

Ver. 51. Neither huth Samaria committed half thy sins.] 
The ingratitude of Jerusalem was greater than that of Sa- 
maria, because God had placed his name there, whose wor- 
ship she forsook, and profaned the temple by placing 
idols in it; which was a degree of idolatry beyond any 
thing the ten tribes had been guilty of. (See v. 11. vii. 20. 
viii. 6. 15. xxiii. 38, 39. xliii. 8. 2 Kings xvi. 14. xxi.7. 9.) 

Tfiou hast justified thy sisters in all thine abominations.] 
Thou hast made them appear less guilty. (See Jer. iii. 11.) 
Another aggravation of thy sin consists in this, that thou 
wouldest not take warning by the judgments God brought 
upon them. (See ibid. ver. 8.) 

Ver. 52. Thou also which hast judged thy sisters, bear 
thine own shame.] Because wherein thou hast judged them, 
or declared them deservedly punished, thou hast condemned 
thyself, having been guilty of the same sins, and those ac- 
companied with greater aggravations. 

Ver. 53. When I shall bring again their captivity, the cap* 
tivity of Sodom, and her daughters, &c] When the fulness 
of the gentiles shall come into the church, some of whom 
may be compared with Sodom for wickedness, (sec Isa. i. 
9.) then will 1 also remember yon, ^vho are my ancient peo- 
ple. St. Paul tells us, that the Jews will be provoked to 
emulation by the gentiles coming into the church, and 
thereby induced to acknowledge the truth. (See Rom. xi. 
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II, 12. 15. 25. 31.) The conversion of the gentiles is ex- 
pressed in Jeremy, by returning the captivity of Moab, 
Amnion, and Elam, (xlviii. 47. xlix. 6. 39.) and by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Ethiopians, and Syrians, bringing 
presents to God, and acknowledging themselves his ser- 
vants, in the prophecy of Isaiah, (xviii. 7. xix. 24, 25. 
xxiii. 18.) And by the same analogy we are to understand 
the returning of the captivity of Sodom here, of the gentiles 
coming into the church. 

Ver. 54. That thou may est bear thine own shame, &c] 
In the mean time thou shalt beaT the shame and punish- 
ment due to thy sins, and shalt be some sort of comfort to 
thy neighbours, in being a companion with them in punish- 
ment, as thou hast been in wickedness. 

Vcr. 5^}. When Samaria and her daughters shall return 
to their former estate, then thou and thy daughters shall re- 
turn to your former estate.] When the prophets foretell the 
general conversion and restoration of the Jewish nation, 
they always join Judah and Israel together, as equal 
sharers in that blessing. (Secxxxvii. 16. 22. and the notes 
there.) 

Ver. 5G, 57. For thy sister Sodom tvas not mentioned by 
thy mouth in the day of thy pride, before thy wickedness was 
discovered.] These words should be joined together in the 
same verse or sentence : God saith to Jerusalem, that in 
the height of her prosperity, before her wickedness so fully 
appeared to the eyes of the world, by the extraordinary 
judgments brought upon her, she did not reflect upon the 
terrible vengeance which befel Sodom, and was designed 
for an example or warning to those that should afterward 
live -ungodly, (2 Pet. ii. 6.) 

Ibid, and Ver. 5S. As at the time of thy reproach of the 
daughters of Syria, &c] The words begin a new sentence, 
which may be translated more perspicuously thus, joining 
them to the following verse : But when it was the time of 
thy becoming the reproach of the daughters of Syria, &c. 
The particle kemo sometimes signifies when. (See Noldius, 
p. 431.) The words, with regard to what goes before, im- 
port thus much : In thy prosperity thou didst despise those 
who arc no worse than thyself; but since thou hast been 
insulted and invaded by thy neighbours, both Syrians and 
Philistines, whom God hath made use of as executioners 
of his judgments upon thee, thou hast been a remarkable 
instance of his vengeance, and God's hand hath beenhe^vy 
upon thee for all thine idolatries and abominations. The 
words relate to the frequent inroads the Syrians and Phi- 
listines made into Judca in the time of king Ahaz. (See 
2 Kings xvi. 5. 2 Chron. xxviii. 18.) 

Vcr. 59. I will even deal with thee as thou hast done, 
which hast despised the oath in breaking the covenant.] 
That solemn oath and covenant you entered into with me 
to be my people, and serve no other God besides: see 
Deut. xxix. 12. 14. which is likewise represented in this 
chapter, and many other places, under the solemnity of a 
marriage-contract. Hereupon God threatens her, that 
since she had broken her oath and promise, he should not 
think himself obliged to make good any of the promises 
of favour and protection which he had made to her, but 
would give her up to ruin and desolation. (See Numb, 
xiv. 34.) 

Vcr. GO. Nevertheless I will remember my covenant with 
thee in the days of thy youth.] I will have some regard for 



you, because you were formerly ray people, by virtue of 
the covenant I made with you at your coming out of Egypt: 
(compare vcr. 4. 22. of this chapter, and Hos. ii. 15. xi.l. 
Jer. ii. 2.) at which time God chose them to be his peculiar 
people. (See Exod. xix. 5, 6.) 

And I will establish with thee an everlasting covenant.] 
Such a one as shall never be abolished, viz. that of the gos- 
pel. (See Jer. xxxii. 40. and the note upon that place.) 

Ver. 61. Then shalt thou remember thy tvays, and be 
ashamed.] The Jews shall be touched with a deep sense 
and remorse for their former provocation, as a necessary 
preparation for their conversion. {Compare xx. 43. xxxvi. 
21. Jer. xxxi.9. 1. 5. and sec the notes upon those places.) 

When thou shalt receive thy sisters, thine elder and thy 
younger.] See ver. 53. 

And I will give them to thee for daughters.] Jerusalem 
thus restored shall be a type of that heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is the mother of us all, (Gal. iv. 2G.) And even in 
the times of the apostles there was a particular deference * 
paid to the church of Jerusalem, as the mother-church of 
the Christian world. (Sec Rom. xv. 2G, 27.) Accordingly 
she is styled the mother of all churches, by the Second Ge- 
neral Council, in their Synodical Epistle : (see Thcodoret. 
Hist. Ecclcs. lib. v. cap. 9.) a title which the church of 
Rome now assumes, without any pretence from Scripture 
or antiquity. 

But not by thy covenant.] Not by virtue of that core 1 
nant mentioned ver. 60. you have forfeited all your title to 
its privileges, ver. 59. but by virtue of that new covenant 
which I will make w r ith you, through the Messias. (Sec 
Jer. xxxi. 31.) 

Vcr. G2. And thou shalt know thai lam the Lord.] I will 
be then as conspicuous in my mercies, as I was before in 
my judgments! (See the note on vi. 7.) 

Vcr. 63. TJiat thou mayest remember, and be confounded.] 
Be confounded at the remembrance of thy former wicked- 
ness. (See ver. 61.) 

And never open thy mouth more, because of thy shame.] 
The mercies of the gospel in calling sinners to,repentance y 
and accepting them, notwithstanding their many imperfec- 
tions, do unanswerably confute all claim or pretence to x 
merit. (See Rom. iii. 19.) 

CHAP. XVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the parable of two eagles and two vine-branches, 
the prophet figuratively expresses the carrying away Je- 
hoiachin into captivity by the king of Babylon, who made 
Zedekiah king in his stead. He aftenvard revolted from 
the king of Babylon, whose vassal he was, and entered 
into an alliance with the king of Egypt. For this breach 
of his oath and fidelity, God threatens to make him cap- 
tive to that very king from whom he had revolted. 

Ver. 2. JlUT forth a riddle.] i. e. A continued metaphor; 
or figurative speech, still pursuing the allegory of an eagle 
and vine in the several parts of the parable : this per- 
haps may make the hearers more attentive to what thou 
spcakest. 

Vcr. 3. An eagle with great wings.] That is, the king of 
Babylon. (Soever. 12.) Conquerors are elsewhere reprc- 
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scnted by eagles, who are birds of prey, and remarkable 
for their swiftness. (Sec Deut. xxviii. 49. Jcr. iv. 13. IIos. 
viii.l.) 

Long winged.] The LXX. and other interpreters trans- 
late tho word from the Chaldco sense of it, of a great size; 
to avoid the repetition of tho same sense over again. 

Came to Lebanon, and cropped off the highest branch of the 
cedar.] i.e. Invaded Judea, or invested Jerusalem, and 
took king Jehoiachin captive. (Sco ver. 12. and compare 
Jer. xxii. 23.) 

Ver. 4. And carried it into a land of traffic] Babylon 
and the country about it, being the seat of a universal mo- 
narchy, must needs have been a place of great trading. 
Strabo takes notice, that the merchants who travelled by 
land to Babylon, went through the country of the Arabians 
called Scenita; (lib. xvi. p. 747.) and vessels of great bur- 
den came up to the walls of it from the Persian Gulf up the 
Euphrates. (See Pliny's Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 2G.) 

Ver. 5. He took also of the seed of the land.] Of the king's 
seed, as it is explained ver. 13. i. e. Zedekiah. 

And planted it in a fruitful field; he placed it bij great 
waters, and set it as a willow-tree.] Judea was a fruitful 
country, and well watered ; (see Deut. viii. 7.) where Ze- 
dekiah flourished as a willow-tree, that thriveth best in a 
moist ground. (See Isa. xliv. 4.) 

Ver. 6. And it grew and became a spreading vine of low 
stature, whose branches turned towards him, and the roots 
thereof were under him.] Though he flourished, yet he en- 
joyed but a tributary kingdom under the king of Babylon, 
and acknowledged him as his lord and sovereign. (Sec 
ver. 14.) 

Ver. 7. Tliere was also another great eagle, &c] Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, with whom Zedekiah made an alliance; 
whereupon that king sent an army to raise the siege of Je- 
rusalem. (See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. Jer. xxxvii. 5. 7.) 

This vine did bend her roots towards him, and shot forth 
her branches towards him, &c] Zedekiah desired the king 
of Egypt's assistance and protection. Some render the 
words thus, Shot forth her branches tinder him from the fur- 
rows where she was planted, that he might water it. 

Ver. 8. Jt was planted in a good soil, &c] The words are 
to the same purpose with ver. 5. to shew that Zedekiah's 
condition was so good under the king of Babylon, that he 
needed not to have broke his oath, out of a desire to better 
it; whereby he involved himself and his country in ruin. 
(See 2 Kings xxiv. 20. and the note upon Jer. xvii. 25.) 

Ver. 9. Shall he not pull up the roots thereof? &c] Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in return for this pcrfidiousness, shall destroy 
him and his family. (See 2 Kings xxv. 7.) 

Even without great power.] God will appear visibly on 
the Chaldeans' side, so there will be no need of great force 
to subdue their enemies. (See Jer. xxi. 4. xxxvii. 10.) 

Ver. 10. Shall it not utterly xoither when the east wind 
toucheth it?] The prophet compares the Chaldean army to 
a parching wind, that blasts the fruits of the earth, withers 
the leaves of the trees, and makes every thing look naked 
and bare. (See xix. 12. Isa. xxvii. 8. Jcr. iv. 11. Hos. 
xiii. 15.) 

Vcr.12. Say now to the rebellious house.] Sccii. 5. xii. 9. 

Know ye not what these things mean?] Will ye not ap- 
ply your minds to understand what God speaks to you-? 
And that, whether he directs his speech to you in plain 



words, or delivers his mind in riddles and parables? (Sec 
xii.2. 9. xx. 49.) 

And hath taken the king thereof , and the princes thereof] 
Jeconiah, and all his princes and offices. (See 2 Kings 
xxiv. 12.) 

Ver. 13. And hath taken of the king's seed— and hath 
taken an oath of him.] Hath made Zedekiah swear an oath 
of fealty to him. (Sec 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13.) 

He hath also taken the mighty of the land.] As hostages 
for tho performance of the covenants agreed between him 
and Zedekiah. 

Ver. 14. Tliat the kingdom might be base, &c] Zedekiah 
by this means became only a tributary king, (compare xxix. 
14.) and consequently not in so honourable a condition as 
his predecessors had been; but yet this was the only means 
under the present circumstances to support himself and his 
government. 

Ver. 15. But he rebelled against him in sending his am- 
bassadors into Egypt, that they might give him horses and 
much people.] See the note on ver. 7. Egypt was a country 
that abounded in horses, of which there was great scarcity 
in Judea. (Seel Kings ix. 28. Isa.xxxi.l. xxxvi. 9.) 

Shall heprosper? &c] This was not only a violation of 
his oath and covenant, but likewise a breach of that part 
of the Jewish law, (Deut. xvii. 16.) which expressly forbade 
their king to fetch horses out of Egypt, or strengthen himself 
with the alliance of that people. 

Ver. 16. In the midst of Babylon he shall die.] Whither 
he shall be carried prisoner. (See xii. 13.) 

Ver. 17. Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty army 
make for him.] Sec Jer. xxxvii. 7, , . 
By casting up mounts.~] See Jer. xxxii. 7. 
Ver. 18. When, lo, he hath given his hand.] In token of 
entering into a mutual league and covenant. (See Isa. xii. 
13.) Particularly it was a ceremony used when an inferior 
made profession of his subjection to his superior: see 
1 Chron. xxix. 24. Jer. 1. 15. Lam. v. 6, where we read that 
the princes and mighty men submitted themselves to Solomon 
the king ; but in the original it is, they gave the hand under 
Solomon. 

Ver. 20. And I will spread my net upon him.] Sec xii. 13. 
And will plead with him there for his trespass.] God is 
said to plead with men, when he places their sins before 
their, eyes, and convinces them of their disobedience by 
manifest tokens of his vengeance. (See xx.36, xxxviii.22.) 
Ver. 21. And all his fugitives with all his bands shall fall 
by the sword.] See xii. 14. 

Ver. 22. / will also take of the highest branch of the high 
cedar, and will set it.] The prophet, pursuing the same me- 
taphor, foretells the restoration of the royal family of David, 
in such terms as might in some degree be fulfilled, at tho 
return from the captivity, when Zcrubbabel, of the lineage 
of David, had a shadow of kingly authority among tho 
Jews, and by his means their church and constitution was 
again, restored. But the words do more properly belong 
to Christ and his kingdom, which shall be extended over, 
all the world. 

I wilt crop off from the young twigs a tender one.] This 
description may fitly be applied to our Saviour, in respect 
to the low estate to which the family of David was then 
reduced, with great humility acknowledged by his mother, 
Luke i. 48. The meanness of his outward condition and 
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appearance is represented by the prophet Isaiah, under the 
same expressions, (liii. 2.) 

Ver. 23. In the mount of the height of Israel will I plant 
ill] The temple stood upon Mount Moriah, (2 Chron. iii. 1.) 
thence styled God's holy mountain; which expression is 
often used in the prophets to denote the Christian church ;' 
which is described as a city set on a hilly and conspicuous 
to all the world. (See xx. 40. and the note upon Isa. ii. 2.) 

And it shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit.] The 
living members of the church are compared to fruitful 
trees, and flourishing branches. (SeePsal. i. 3. xcii. 2. 
John xv. 5. 8.) 

And under it- shall dwell all fowl of every wing.'] i. e. Of 
every kind. A powerful, especially if it be an easy govern- 
ment, is a shelter and security to all its subjects. (Com- 
pare xxxi. 6. Dan. iv. 12.) «Such shall be the kingdom of 
Christ to all that submit themselves to his laws. 

Ver. 24. And all the trees of the field shall know that I 
the Lord have brought down the high tree, have exalted the 
low tree, &c] Christ's kingdom shall by degrees exalt 
itself above all the kingdoms of the world ; and shall at 
length put an end to them, and itself continue unto' all 
eternity. (See Dan. iv. 35. 44. vii. 27. Luke i. 33. 1 Cor; 
xv. 24.) , 

I the Lord have spoken it, and have done it.] The pro- 
phets often speak of future events as if they were already 
accomplished, to assure us that they shall certainly come 
to pass. (See the note upon Isa. xxi.9.) 

CHAP. XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The calamities which ushered in and attended the capti- 
vity of the Jews, were expressly threatened as punish- 
ments of the idolatries and other sins of their ancestors. 
(See Jer. xv. 4.) This made the Jews of the present 
age complain of God's dealing hardly with them, in pu- 
nishing them for the sins of their forefathers. This chap- 
ter contains an answer to the objection, importing that 
even under their captivity they should find their condi- 
tion better or worse, according as they behaved them- 
selves; and withal laying before them God's eternal 
rules of justice, with regard to the rewards and punish- 
ments of the next life, when he will judge every man ac- 
cording to his works, and every man shall bear his own 
burden. r i 

Ver. 2. ff HAT mean ye, that ye use this proverb concern- 
ing the land of Israel?] With respect to the desolations 
made in it by sword, famine, and pestilence. (See vi, 2, 3, 
&c.vii.2.) 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are set on edge.] ?\ e. The present generation is pu- 
nished for the offences committed by their forefathers, par- 
ticularly for the sins committed in the time of Manasseh, 
king of Judah. (See 2 Kings xxiii.26. Jer. xv. 4. xxxi. 29. 
Lam. v. 7.) This proverb had likewise a profane sense im- 
plied in it, and insinuated that the present age was not re- 
markably worse than those that had gone before it, and so 
did not deserve to be made an extraordinary example of 
God's vengeance. 

Ver. 3. As I live, saith the Lord, ye shall not have occasion 
to use this proverb any more in Israel.] I will make such a 

yoL. iv. - 



visible discrimination between the righteous and the wicked, 
between those that tread in the steps of their forefathers, 
and those who take warning by their examples, that you 
shall not have any farther occasion to use this proverb* 
among you. God expressly threatens to visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; (see Exod. xx. 5. Matt, xxiii. 35.) but this is to be 
understood only with respect to the temporal punishments 
of this world (and these he doth not always ipflict in an 
exact proportion to the demerits of those that suffer), not 
with respect to the eternal punishments of the next. Sec 
Bishop Sanderson's third Sermon upon 1 Kings xxi. 29. 
** The Scripture takes notice of a certain measure of ini- 
quity, which is filling up from one generation to another, 
till at last it makes a nation or family ripe for destruction. 
And although those persons on whom this vengeance falls, 
suffer no more than their own personal sins deserved ; yet, 
because the sins of former generations, which they equal 
or outdo, make it time for God utterly to destroy them, 
the punishments due to the sins of many ages and genera- 
tions are said to fall upon them." (See Matt, xxiii. 35, 36. 
Dr. Sherlock, of Providence, chap. S.) 

Ver. 4. Behold, all souls are mine.] As they are all 
equally my creatures, so my dealings with them shall be. 
without prejudice or partiality. 

The soul that sinneth, it shall die.] Death is the wages of 
sin, and all men being sinners, the sentence of temporal 
death passes equally upon them all. But as life signifies 
in general all that happiness which attends God's favour, 
so death denotes all those punishments which are the 
effects of (he Divine displeasure : (sec 2 Sam. xii . 13.) under 
which are comprehended the miseries of the next world; 
and these shall be allotted to men according to their de- 
serts, without any regard to the faults of their ancestors, 
which shall not then be laid to their charge, or taken into 
account to aggravate their guilt. The words dying, r.nd 
death, are often used in the New Testament for the punish- 
ments of the next world: (see particularly Rom. viii. 13.) 
and they are expressed by the second death, Rev. xx, 14. 
an expression us'ed among the Jews, and found in the 
Targum upon Deut. xxxiii. 6. 

As the prophets instruct men in the practice of inward 
and evangelical righteousness, and in order to it speak 
slightingly of the mere external duties of religion; (sec 
Isa. i. 11, &c. Jer. vii. 22, 23.) so they raise men's minds to 
look beyond the temporal promises and threatenings of the 
law, to the eternal rewards and punishments of another 
life. (See Isa. Ixvi. 24. Dan. xii. 2.) In both which re- 
spects they prepared men's minds for the reception of the 
gospel when it should be revealed. 

Ver. 6. And hath not eaten upon the mountains.] Idola- 
trous worship was commonly performed upon mountains 
or high places: (see vi. 13. xvi. 16. 44. xx. 28.) and eating 
part of the sacrifice, was properly maintaining communion 
with the idol to whom it was offered. (See Exod. xxxiv. 
15. 1 Cor. x. 20, 21.) 

Neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house 
of Israel.] Lifting up the eyes, is a posture of religious 
worship or adoration. (See Deut. iv, 19. Psal. exxi. 1. 
exxiii. 1.) 

• Ver. 7. Hath restored to the debtor his pledge.] God 
commanded the Jews not to detain any pledge they took 
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from a poor mati all night; which was, in effect, to enjoin 
them to lend to the poor without cither pawn or usury. 
(Sec Exod. xxii. 25, 26. Dcut. xxiv. 12, 13.) 

Ver. 8. He that hath not given upon usury, neither hath 
taken any increase.'] Usury, when it is exacted from tho 
poor, hath been generally cried out upon as no better than 
oppression, and is particularly forbidden by the law. (Sec 
Exod. xxii. 15. Lev. xxv. 35/ 36. Nehcm. v. 1. 7. Jer. xv. 
10.) It is probable that this sort of usury is chiefly here 
meant, because it is joined with oppression, violence, and 
want of charity. 

Ver. 9. He shall surely live.'] Sec the note on xx. 11. 

Ver. 13. His blood shall be upon him.] His destruction 
is owing wholly to himself. (Sec xxxiii. 4.) 

Ver. 19. Yet say ye, Why? doth not the son bear the 
iniquity of the father?] The Jews still appealed to their 
own experience, as the ground of their complaint men- 
tioned ver. 2. 

When the son hath done that which is lawful and right 
— he shall surely live.] In like manner, if ye had forsaken 
your fathers' sins, you might have escaped those judg- 
ments I denounced against your fathers. (See the note 
upon Jer. xvii. 25.) But since ye have continued in their 
abominations, the punishments due to them justly come 
upon you. 

Ver. 20. Hie soul that sinneth, it shall die.] See the 
notes upon ver. 3, 4. 

Ver. 22. They shall not be mentioned to him.] Or, re- 
membered against him: God is said in Scripture to re- 
member men's sins, when he punishes them; (see Jer. xiv. 
10. Hos. viii. 13.) and to forget them when ho pardons 
them, (Jer. xxxi. 34. Amos viii. 7.) 

Ver. 23. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die? &c.] In conformity to this doctrine, the New 
Testament instructs us, that God would have all men to be 
saved, and is not willing tliat any should perish, (1 Tim. 
ii. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 9.) 

Ver. 24. All his righteousness that he hath done shall not 
be mentioned.] For, Better Jiad it been for him not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than after he hath known 
it, to turn aside from the holy commandment, (2 Pet. ii. 21.) 
Such a one sins against a clearer light and greater convic- 
tions, and withal is guilty of the greatest ingratitude, in 
doing despite unto the Spirit of grace. 

Ver. 25. Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal, 
&c] The declarations I have so often repeated concerning 
the eternal rewards and punishments allotted to the righte- 
ous and the wicked, are sufficient to vindicate the justice 
of my proceedings against all your objections. 

Ver. 26, 27. Wlien a righteous man turneth away from 
his righteousness, &c.] It is an opinion that prevails among 
the Jews even till this day, that at the day of judgment, a 
considerable number of good actions shall overbalance 
men's evil ones. (See xxxiii. 13.) So they thought it a 
hard case for a man, who had been righteous the far great- 
est part of his life, if he did at last commit iniquity, that 
his former righteousness should avail him nothing. In op- 
position to this doctrine, God here declares, that a righte- 
ous man sinning, and not repenting, should die in his 
sins; and that a wicked man, upon his repentance, should 
save his soul alive. 

Ver. 30. Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel, 



every one according to his ways.] You complain of the in- 
justice of my ways or proceedings; but if I judge you ac- 
cording to the desert of your ways, you will certainly be all 
found guilty, and nothing but repentance and true contri- 
tion can avert that ruin your sins threaten you with. 

Ver. 31. And make yon a new heart, and a new spirit.] 
The prophets often exhort the Jews to an inward purity 
and holiness, thereby to take them ofF from relying upon 
an outward legal righteousness, and an exactness in the 
observance of the ritual parts of the law. (Sec the note upon 
ver. 4.) By thus instructing them in a more excellent way 
of serving God, than the ceremonial law did directly pre- 
scribe, they prepared their minds for receiving those truths 
which the gospel would more fully discover. God pro- 
mises, xxxvi. 26. to give them a new heart, and to put within 
them a new spirit; here he exhorts them to make themselves 
a new heart, and a new spirit. Which difference of ex- 
pression is thus to be reconciled, that although God works 
in us to will and to do, and is tho first mover in our regene- 
ration, yet we must work together with his grace, at least 
willingly receive it, and not quench or resist its motions. 
(See the note upon Jer. xxxi. 18.) 

CHAP. XIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the parable of a lion's whelps, the prophet describes 
the sad catastrophe of the two kings of Judah, Jehoahaz 
and Jehoiakim; and under the figure of a vine, he repre- 
sents the desolation and captivity of the whole people. 

Ver. 1. JL AKE thou up a lamentation for the princes of 
Israel.] The expression alludes to the mournful ditties used 
at funerals. (Compare xxvi. 17. xxvii. 2.) Such a la- 
mentation the prophet is directed to apply to the mournful 
estate of the royal family of Judah; particularly with re- 
spect to Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim. 

Ver. 2. What is thy mother?] The prophet proposes a 
question' that may be applied to each prince distinctly. 

What is thy mother? a lioness, &c] The land of Judea, 
thy native country, (see ver. 10.) is become cruel and 
bloody; (compare Psal. xxxiv. 10. Nahum ii. 11, 12.) and 
hath taught her princes and rulers to govern by cruelty 
and oppressions. (See vii. 23. xxii. 27. Jer. xxii. 17. 
Zeph. iii. 3.) 

Ver. 3. She brought up one of her whelps: it became a 
young lion.] Compare ver. 6. This is meant of Jehoahaz, 
who followed not the good example of his father Josiah, 
but the evil practices of the wicked kings his predecessors. 
(See2Kingsxxiii. 32.) 

Ver. 4. Tlie nations also heard of him, &c.] Pharaoh-Ne- 
choh, king of Egypt, hearing his ill character, deposed him, 
and made him a prisoner. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 33. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 4.) 

He was taken in their pit.] The expression allude? to 
those pitfalls and snares which arc made to take wild 
beasts. 

Ver. 5. Then she took another of her tvhelps.] Jehoiakim 
was setup king in his brother's stead, by the king of Egypt, 
who, by his victory over Josiah, had made himself master 
of Judea: (2Kings xxiii. 33, 34.)but yet Pharaoh seems to 
have done this by the joint consent of the people, who had 
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before set up Jehoiakim's younger brother, without asking 
the king of Egypt's consent. 

Ver. 6. He went up and down among the lions, Sec] He 
learned and practised all the methods of tyranny and op- 
pression. (See Jer. xxii. 13. 17. xxxvii. 2.) 

Ver. 7. And he knew their desolate places] Or, He Mew 
tlieir palaces, as the word armenoth is translated, Amos 
i. 7. And the word almenoth here used is equivalent to ar- 
menoth. (See Isa. xiii. 22.) Jehoiakim made himself mas- 
ter of the riches and pleasant seats of the great men of 
the land. 

Ver. 8, '9. Tfien the nations set against him on every side, 
Sec] The Chaldeans, and theirneighbours and allies, invaded 
Judea, and afterward besieged Jerusalem, and took Jehoi- 
akim prisoner. (Sec 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6.) 

And spread their net over him : he was taken in their pit] 
See ver. 4. and compare xii. 13. 

Ver. 9. That his voice should no more be heard upon the 
mountains of Israel] The words allude to a lion's seeking 
his prey upon the mountains. Ezekiel often expresses the 
land of Israel by the mountains of Israel. (See the note 
upon vi. 2.) 

Ver. 10. Tliy mother is like a vine in thy blood, &c] The 
country of Judea, from whence the royal family have their 
original, was like a fruitful vine in a flourishing condition. 
(See xvii. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 11. And she had strong rods for the sceptres of them 
that bare ride] From her sprung sovereign princes, who 
were themselves very powerful, and made their people 
appear considerable among their neighbours. A rod or 
sceptre is an emblem of authority. (See Isa. ix. 4. x. 5. 
Jer. xlviii. 17.) 

Her stature was exalted among the thick branches] Com- 
pare xxxi. 3. Dan. iv. 11. _ 

Ver. 12. But she was plucked up in fury] God in his an- 
ger removed her out of her land. (Compare Psal. iii. 5. 
Jer. xii. 14.) 

The east wind dried up her fruits] See xvii. 10. 

Her strong rods are broken and withered] Her kings and 
princes were subdued and made captives. 

The fire consumed them] God's anger destroyed them, as 
fire consumeth the branches of a tree when it is withered. 
(See xv. 4.) God's wrath is often compared to fire. (See 
xxx. 8.) 

Ver. 13. And now she is planted in the wilderness, in a 
dry and thirsty land] A great part of her people arc car- 
ried captive, where their condition is as much different 
from what it was formerly, as the condition of a tree is 
when it is removed out of a rich soil into a dry and barren 
ground. The Jews suffered several captivities before that 
final one which ended in the destruction of their, temple 
and government. (See 2 Kings xxiv. 12. Jer. Iii. 2& Dan. 
i. 3.) 

Ver. 14. And fire is gone out of a rod of her brandies, 
which hath devoured her fruit, Sec] Zedekiah's breaking 
his oath of fealty to the king of Babylon, hath been the oc- 
casion of the utter destruction of the royal family, and the 
entire ruin of the government. (See xvii. 18, 19. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 20.) 

Tliis is a lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation] 
This is matter of present lamentation, and shall be so to 
aftcrtimes. 



CHAP. XX. 



ARGUMENT. 

This chapter contains a rehearsal of the rebellions and 
idolatries of the Jews, from their going out of Egypt to 
that very day. The prophet afterward foretells their 
conversion and restoration. The last five verses contain 
a prophecy against Jerusalem. 

Ver. 1. XX.ND it came to pass in the seventh year, &c] Of 
Jehoiachin's captivity. (Compare i. 2. viii.l.) All the pro- 
phecies recorded from the eighth chapter to this probably 
belong to the sixth year of that captivity. 

Certain of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the Lord, 
&c] See the note on viiL 1. 

Ver. 3. 1 will not be inquired of by you] You shall not 
receive such an answer as you expect, but such as your 
hypocrisy, deserves. (See ver. 31. xiv. 3, 4.) , 

Ver. 4. Wilt thou judge them?'] Wilt thou plead for them? 
as our margin reads, or defend their cause? But the words 
may perhaps be more significantly translated, Wilt thou 
not judge them? i.e. Wilt thou not reprove or condemn 
them ? Noldius observes in his Concordance, p. 233. that 
he, the particle of interrogation, which answers the Latin 
particle an, is often equivalent to the negative annon, and 
is to be translated, Is it not? (See ver. 30. of this chapter, 
and xxxviii. 17.) In which sense it is understood by our 
translators, 2 Sam. xxiii, 17. and so it should be rendered 
1 Sam. ii. 27, Did I not plainly appear to tlie house of thy 
father? &c. 

Son of man] See ii. 1. 

Ver. 5. In the day when I lifted np my hand to the seed of 
the house of Jacob] When I entered into a solemn covenant 
with them, pursuant to the oath which I had sworn to their 
fathers. (See Exod.vi.8.) Lifting up the hand was a cere- 
mony used in taking an oath, (see Gen. xiv. 22.) and there- 
upon applied to God himself, Deut. xxxii. 40. The same 
expression is used ver. 6. 15. 23. 42. of this chapter. The 
same ceremony in taking an oath is mentioned by Homer, 

And made myself known tmto them] By appearing unto 
Moses, and shewing myself present among them by the 
wonders I wrought for their deliverance, V 

Saying, I am the Lord your God] I am the God whom 
you ought to serve, and none else, (^ee Exod. xx. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 6. Into a land which Iliad espied for them] I per- 
formed the office of a spy, before those that were sent to 
search out the land, Numb. xiii. 16. and chose it out of all 
others to bestow it upon them. So God is said to go before 
them to search out a place to pitch their tents in, Deut. i.,33. 
Numb. x. 33. The expressions in both places import, that' 
every step the people took, till their settlement in the land 
of Canaan, was under the immediate care and conduct of 
Providence. 

Flowing with milk and honey, which is the glory of all 
lands] Judea is often called a land flowing with milk and 
honey, both upon account of its own fruitfulness, the seed 
sown frequently bringing forth a hundred-fold; (see Gen, 
xxvi.12. Matt. xiii. 8.) and alsofromGod's parti cularbless r 
ingnponit. (Sec Deut. xi. 12.) The great numbers of inha- 
bitants which it nourished is an evident proof of its fertility. 
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(See the nolo on Jer. xxxiii. 22.) It might justly bo called 
the glory of all lands, because it was the place of God's 
especial residence. (See Psal. xlviii. 2. Dan. xi. 16. 
41. 45.) 

Ver. 7. Cast ye away every man the abominations of his 
eyes.'] Lift not up your eyes to idols. (See xviii. 6.) One 
of the chief allurements to the worship of images is, that, by 
way of indulgence to men's imaginations, they exhibit a 
visible object of adoration. This was what the Israelites 
were so fond of, when they said to Aaron, "Make us gods 
to go before us/' Exod. xxxii. 1. 

And defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt.] The 
Israelites, while they dwelt in Egypt, learned the idolatries 
of that country. (See xxiii. 3. 8. Lev. xvii. 7. xviii. 3. 
Deut. xxix. 10. Josh. xxiv. 14.) Some learned men sup- 
pose that the golden calf was copied from the Egyptian 
idolatry. (See Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntagm. lib. i. 
cap. 4.) 

Ver. 8. Tlien I said, I will pour out my fury upon them, 
— in the midst of the lajid of Egypt.] Such a threatening as 
this is no where recorded in Scripture, no more than that 
which follows, ver. 23. of this chapter. Without question 
God might have justly cut them off in Egypt, for the idol- 
atries and other sins they had there committed, and never 
exerted his power for their deliverance. 

Ver. 9. But I wrought for my name's sake, that it should 
not be polluted, &c] This is elsewhere assigned as the rea- 
son why God did not punish the Israelites according to 
their deserts: viz. because it would turn to God's dishonour 
in the judgment of the heathen world, as if he were not able 
to make good those gracious promises he had given them. 
(See xxxvi. 21, 22. Exod. xxxii. 12. Numb. xiv. 13, &c. 
Deut. ix. 28.) This was a proper consideration to check 
the vain presumption of the Jews, who imagined that God's 
gracious dealings with them were owing to their own de- 
serts. (See ver. 44. of this chapter, and xxxvi. 22.) 

Ver. 11. And I gave them my statutes.] A favour not 
afforded to other nations. (Seo Deut. iv. 8. Psal. cxlvii. 20.) 
Such a treasure as David prizes above thousands of gold 
and silver, Psal. cxix. 72. 

Winch if a man do, he shall even live in them.] By life is 
meant, in the Old Testament, all that happiness which is 
contained in the literal sense of the promises belonging to 
that covenant. (Compare ver. 25. Deut. xxx. 15, &c. Psal. 
Ixix. 32. Amos v. 4.) Under these were mystically com- 
prehended the promises of a better life, wherein God will 
bestow upon his servants the peculiar marks of his favour. 
(See Psal. xvi. 11.) These promises were made over to 
the Jews, upon condition of their punctual obedience to the 
whole law: (Lev. xviii. 5. xxvi. 3, &c. Deut. xxvii. 2G.) 
and several persons, under that dispensation, arc styled 
blameless, by reason of the sincerity of their obedience, 
though it was not perfect or unsinning. (See Luke i. 6. 
Philip, iii. 6.) But if we understand the forementioned 
condition in its rigorous sense, as implying an exact and 
unsinning obedience, and as the word life contains the pro- 
mise of eternal life under it, which promise the Jews ex- 
pected and hoped to obtain : (see Matt. xix. 1G, 17. Acts 
xxxvi. 6, 7.) 1 say, the condition of the old covenant thus 
expounded, as it was impossible to be performed, so no 
person could lay claim to eternal life by virtue of any pro- 
mise therein contained. From whence St. Pay! infers the 



necessity of seeking to Christ, and laying lioldof the pro- 
mises of his gospel, for the obtaining justification and eter 
nal life. (Gal. iii. 12. 21.) 

Ver. 12. Moreover I gave them my sabbatlts, to be a sign 
between me and them, &c.] The setting apart tho seventh 
day for God's worship, was a sign of his setting apart the 
Jews to be his peculiar people, and the worshippers of the 
true God, who in six days made heaven and earth, and rested 
the seventh day. (See Exod. xxxi. 13. 17. Nehem. ix. 14.) 
The sabbath likewise was instituted as a memorial of their 
deliverance out of Egypt, and the rest they enjoyed after- 
ward. (See Deut. v. 15.) 

Ver. 13. But the house of Israel rebelled against me in the 
ivilderness.] See Numb. xiv. 22. Psal. lxxviii. 40. xcv. 
8—10. 

And my sabbatlts they greatly polluted.] Particularly in 
their going to gather manna on that day, against my ex- 
press command, confirmed by an extraordinary descent of 
the manna on the day foregoing, (Exod. xvi. 25, &c.) 

Ver. 14. But I wrought for my name's sake, &c] See 
ver. 9. 

Ver. 15. Yet also I lifted up my hand to them in the wil- 
derness, that I ivould not bring them into the land tvhich I 
had given them.] I solemnly swore (sec ver. 5.) they should 
not enter into that rest which I had designed for them. (See 
Numb. xiv. 28. Psal. xcy. 11. cvi. 26.) 

Ver. 16. For their heart went after their idols.] They still 
had a hankering after the idolatries they had learned in 
Egypt, to which they added new idols, which they had seen 
in the countries through which they travelled; viz. the idols 
of the Midianites, Amorites, &c. (See Numb. xv. 39. xxv. 
2. Deut. xxix. 16, 17. Amos v. 25, 26. compared with Acts 
vii. 42.) 

Ver. 17. Nevertheless mine eyes spared them, &c] Sec 
Psal. lxxviii. 38. 

Ver. 18. But I said unto their children in the ivilderness, 
Walk ye not in the statutes of your fathers, &c] This refers 
to the many pathctical exhortations contained in the book 
of Deuteronomy, particularly those in the twenty-ninth, thir- 
tieth, thirty-first, and thirty-second chapters, which were 
uttered after that rebellious generation were all consumed, 
according as God had threatened them: (see Numb. xiv. 
32, 33. xxvi. 64, 6o.) and were designed as warnings to 
succeeding generations. (See Deut. xxxi. 16. 21.) 

Ver. 21. Notwithstanding the children rebelled against 
me.] See Numb. xxi. 5. xxv. 2. Deut. ix. 24. xxix. 18, 19. 
xxxi. 27. Psal. lxxviii. 32. 

They polluted my sabbaths.'] Profaning the sabbath and 
committing idolatry are often joined together: (see ver. 
16. 24. xxii. 8, 9. xxiii. 37, 38.1 Maccab. i. 45.) one great 
end of instituting the sabbath being to preserve the Jews 
from falling into idolatry. (See ver. 12.) 

Tlien I said, I will pour out my fury upon them, &c] God 
did punish the posterity of that rebellious generation very 
severely for their sins, particularly for their idolatry and 
fornication in the matter of Peor, Numb. xxv. 5. 9. 

Ver. 23. I lifted up my liand unto them also in the wil- 
derness, that I ivould scatter them among the heathen, &c] 
St. Jerome observes upon the place, that we do not. read 
of any particular threatening denounced against the chil- 
dren of that rebellious generation. But the words may re- 
late to those general denunciations against their disobe- 
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dieucc, which we find recorded, Lev. xxvi. Deut. xxviii. 
xxix. 20, &c. xxxi. 17. xxxii. 22, &c. 

Ver. 25. Wherefore I gave them also statutes^ that were 
not good, &c] This some understand of the ceremonial 
law, as if it were given purely to be a check and restraint 
to that perverse people, consisting of numerous rites and 
observances, many of which had no intrinsic goodness in 
them. But I conceive the statutes here spoken of to be 
of a different nature from those mentioned ver. 11. because 
they have a quite contrary character given them ; therefore 
I take the words to import, that God, in a just judgment 
for their disobedience to his own laws, gave them up to a 
reprobate mind, and suffered them to walk after the idola- 
trous and impious customs of the heathens round about 
them. And whereas, by obeying the laws and ordinances 
which he had given them, they might have lived happily, 
(ver. 11.) they became slaves to the vile and cruel practices 
of the heathen idolatries, so as to offer up their very chil- 
dren in sacrifice to idols, to the utter destruction of them- 
selves and their posterity, (ver. 26.) This will appear to 
be the sense of the text, if we compare it with ver. 39. 
and with Deut iv. 28. xxviii. 36. Jer. xvi. 13. in which 
texts God threatens them as a punishment for their neglect 
of his worship, to disperse them into the heathen countries, 
and thereby deprive them of an opportunity of serving him 
in public, and expose them to the peril of being seduced to 
idols/ Just as David complains to Saul of the hardship of 
his exile, that it did lay him open to the temptation of serv- 
ing the heathen gods, (1 Sam. xxvi. 19.) 

Ver, 26. And I polluted them in their oivn gifts.] I suf- 
fered them to pollute themselves (so the form hiphil is else- 
where used in the sense of permission : see the note on 
Isa.Ixiii. 17.) in those very gifts which by the law they 
were to dedicate to my service. (See ver. 31. and xvi. 
20, 21.) 

In that they caused to pass through the fire all that opens 
the womb.] In offering their first-born sons in sacrifice to 
Moloch; the expression of passing through the fire is ex- 
plained in the note upon Jer. xxxii. 35. 

TJiat T might make them desolate.'] Their sin brought its 
own punishment along with it, destroying the hopes of fa- 
milies, and bringing them to utter desolation. 

To the end that they might know that I am the Lord.] See 
the note upon vi. 7. 

Ver. 27, 28. Yet in this your fathers have blasphemed me, 
&c.] Or, Moreover in this, &c. The prophet proceeds to 
speak of other instances of idolatry which their fathers 
were guilty of after their settlement in the land of Canaan; 
and in which their posterity imitated them. 

TJien they saw every high hill, and all the thick trees, &c] 
Offering sacrifice upon mountains or high places was a 
piece of service at first perfonned by tho Jews to the true 
God, before the temple was built: (see 1 Kings iii. 2.) and 
afterward was permitted for that purpose by godly kings, 
who were zealous inputting down all sorts of idolatry. (Sec 
1 Kings xv. 14. xxii. 43. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 17.) But by de- 
grees those places became appropriated to idolatrous wor- 
ship, and upon that score are severely condemned. (See 
vi. 13. xviiL 6. 2 Kings xxiii. 5. Isa. Ivii. 5.) 

Tliere they presented the provocation of their offering ; 
there also they made their sweet savour.] This is to be 
understood of their meat-offerings, being distinguished 



from their sacrifices already mentioned. The word in the 
Hebrew is mincha, which might more properly be rendered 
bread-offering, as appears by the several kinds of it rec- 
koned up Lev. ii. and answers to the mola or fartum of the 
Romans. The meat-offering was particularly styled an 
offering of a siveet savour; (see xvi. 19.) but being offered 
to idols, it became abominable, and was turned into a pro- 
vocation. 

Ver. 2i). What is the high place whereunto ye go? &c] 
The word Bamah signifies an altar as well as a high place : 
(see the note on xvi. 16.) so the sense seems to be, What 
name is this altar called by, which you frequent? meaning, 
it is likely, the very altar belonging to the temple; is it not 
called Bamah at this very time ? which word properly de- 
notes a, high place. An evident token that idolatry is so 
much practised among you, that it hath occasioned the 
changing the very names of the places and things dedicated 
to God's worship. So that instead of the word Mizbeacli, 
the name which God appropriated tq his own altar, the 
place Js usually called Bamah, a name taken from an 
idolatrous custom. Or the words may be expounded of 
some noted high place, which the Jews frequented to 
perform their idolatrous worship : and then the sense will 
be to this purpose: What is this high place, or Bamah, 
which you frequent? Who bid you call it so? I named my 
altar Mizbeach; but this place had its name from the hea- 
then idolatry, and it still retains it. 

Ver. 30. Areye polluted after themanner of your fathers? 
&c] The reproof would be more vehement if the words 
were rendered thus, Are ye not polluted after the manner of 
your fathers, and do ye not commit whoredom? &c. ?. e. Do 
ye not walk in your fathers' sins and idolatries? notwith- 
standing all the warnings I have given you, and the severe 
instances of my displeasure against their practices, which 
ought to have terrified you from following their ill example. 
The particle of interrogation often implies a negative in it, 
as hath been observed upon the fourth verse of this chap- 
ter; to which sense the Vulgar Latin renders this verse, 
Certe in viis patrum vestrorum polluimini, &c. 

Ver. 31. For when you offer your gifts, &c] See ver. 26. 

And shall I be inquired of by you?] Sec ver. 3. " 

Ver. 32. And that which comes into your mind shall not 
be at all, &c] We find by the Scripture history that the 
Jews had all along a fond desire of worshipping the gods 
of their neighbours, and could not bear that imputation of 
singularity which their peculiar way of worship exposed 
them to. They thought likewise by this means to live more 
undisturbedly among the heathens, whither they were led 
captive. God tells them here, that he will prevent this pur- 
pose of theirs from taking effect. And we find, from the 
very time of their return from the Babylonish captivity, 
they have been very cautious of committing idolatry, and 
scrupulous of making the least approaches towards it. 

Ver. 33. Surely with a mighty hand, and stretched-out 
arm, and with fury poured out, will I ride over you.] I will 
no longer try to reclaim you by the gentle methods of pa- 
tience and forbearance, but will govern you as masters do 
ill servants, by stripes and corrections,' and by this means 
cure you of your hankering after the heathen customs and 
idolatries. 

Ver. 34. And J will bring you out from the people, and 
gather you out of the countries tvherein ye are scattered with 
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a mighty hand, &c] This some understand of God's bring- 
ing his people out of the countries of the Moabites, Am- 
monites, and other neighbouring nations, whither many of 
them were carried captive, or went as voluntary exiles be- 
fore the general captivity, by the Chaldeans. (See Jer. xii. 
14. xl. 11.) But I conceive it is rather to be understood of 
the general restoration of the Jewish nation from the several 
parts of the world where they are dispersed ; an event often 
spoken of in the prophets. ■ (See vcr. 38. 41. and compare 
this and the following verses with several passages in the 
thirty-fourth, thirty-sixth, and thirty-seventh chapters of 
this prophecy.) 

Vcr. 35. And I will bring you into the wilderness of the 
people.] The wilderness of the people may be equivalent to 
the country where tliey sojourn; (vcr. 38.) so as to signify 
cither the several dispersions of the Jewish nation, or rather 
some particular place or country through which they arc 
to pass, in order to their return into their own land. The 
dissolution of a government is expressed in Scripture by a 
wilderness state. (Scexix.13.) The Jews going into cap- 
tivity, are said to go out of the city, and dwell in the field: 
( Micah iv. 10.) and the church under persecution is repre- 
sented as flying into the wilderness, (Rev. xii. 14.) The 
phrase does like wise allude to the wilderness through which 
the Jews passed to the land of Canaan, in order to the trial 
of the obedient, and the destruction of the rebellious. (Com- 
pare ver. 3G. 38. xxxviii. 8. and Hos. ii. 14.) 

And there will J plead with you face to face,] I will con- 
vict you 'of your crimes, so that you shall not be able to 
deny your guilt, but shall humbly acknowledge that you 
have deserved those punishments I have, or shall bring 
upon you. (Compare xvii. 20. xxxviii. 22. and see the 
note upon Jer. ii. 9.) 

Vcr. 36. Like as I pleaded with your fathers in the wil- 
derness of the land of Egypt.] This relates to that solemn, 
sentence, confirmed by an oath, whereby God irreversibly 
doomed the rebellious Israelites to perish in the wilderness, 
and never to enter into the land of promise. (Numb. xiv. 
28. &c.) 

Vcr. 37. And I will cause you to pass under the rod.] I 
will take an exact account of you, as a shepherd docs of 
his flock, and will sever between the good and the bad, be- 
tween the sheep and the goats. (Sec xxxiv. 17.) The ex- 
pression alludes to the custom of the shepherds, who num- 
ber their cattle by striking every one of them with a rod. 
(See Lev. xxvii. 32. Jer. xxxiii. 13.) 

And I will bring you into the bond of the covenant.] I. 
will make you sensible that I have not forgotten my pro- 
mises to your fathers, though you have forgotten your 
obligations to me, and the engagements implied in your 
entering into covenant with me. The words may be ren- 
dered, I will bring you into the discipline of the covenant; 
the Hebrew verbs yasar and asar being of promiscuous 
signification ; and then the sense will be, I will revenge 
upon you the quarrel of my covenant, (Lev. xxvi. 25.) and 
assert my authority over you, by bringing you under chas- 
tisement, in order to your correction. (See Amos iii. 2.) 

Vcr. 38. And I will purge out from among you the rebels.] 
I will separate the righteous from the wicked, (sec ver. 37.) 
in order to destroy the latter, as I did the rebellious Israel- 
ites in the wilderness. (Numb. xiv. 29, 30,)> Compare 
Ezek. xi. 21. xxxiv. 17. 20. Dan. xii. 1. Amos ix. 9, 10. 



where it is expressly said, that only those shall be delivered, 
who are writte7i in the book of the living. 

I will bring them forth out oftte country where they so- 
journ; and they shall not enter into the land of Israel] See 
the note on ver. 35. The word country in the singular num- 
ber may be equivalent to countries in the plnral, ver. 41. 
The sentence alludes, as the former does, to the judgment 
denounced upon the rebellious Israelites, that their car- 
casses should fall in the wilderness, and themselves never 
enter into the land of Canaan ; which shall be only a por- 
tion for the righteous among them. This text, among many 
others, favours the opinion maintained by several authors, 
both ancient and modern, that the Jews, upon their conver- 
sion, shall return into their own land. (Compare xi. 14. 
xxviii. 25. see the note there, xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24.) 

Ver. 39. As for you, O house of Israel] You of the pre- 
sent generation. 

Go ye, serve ye every one his idols, &c] An ironical per- 
mission, full of indignation and rebuke, sharply upbraiding 
them for despising those many warnings God had given 
them: and implying, that he was now resolved to forsake 
them, and give them up to strong delusions, as a just judg- 
ment for their abuse of the means of grace so long offered 
to them, and still rejected by them. (Compare Amos iv. 4. 
Psal. lxxxi. 11, 12. Rom. i. 28. 2 Thess. ii. 11. and see the 
note upon ver. 25. of this chapter.) 

But pollute ye my name no more with your gifts, and. with 
your idob.] Whilst you offer your gifts, and make a present 
of your children to idols, (see ver. 26. 31.) do not call 
yourselves any longer my servants, nor pretend to pay 
your devotions in my temple, and thereby bring a reproach 
upon my name and worship. (See xxiii. 37 — 39.) 

Ver. 40. For in my holy mountain, in the mountain of 
the height of Israel] In the Christian church, called God's 
holy mountain, in allusion to the temple at Jerusalem, 
built upon Mount Moriah. (See the notes upon xvii. 23. 
Isa. ii. 2.) The prophet speaks here of the Jews as con- 
verted and united to the Christian church ; though some 
learned men are willing to believe, that, upon their conver- 
sion and return to their own country, certain privileges 
shall belong to the earthly Jerusalem, as the metropolis of 
that nation. (See Isa. Ixv. 18, 19. lxvi. 20. Jer. iii. 17. 
Joel iii. 17, &c.) 

There shall all the house of Israel, all of them in the land, 
serve me.] There shall be no more any such separation 
among you, as was when the ten tribes forsook the wor- 
ship of God at Jerusalem. (See xxxvii. 22, 23.) 

There will I accept them, and there will I require your 
offerings and the first-fruits of your oblations, &c] Requir- 
ing signifies the same with accepting, by a. metonymy of 
the cause for the effect ; jiist as seeking is sometimes used 
for finding. (See Isa. Ixv. 1.) In the same sense God is 
said not to require such instances of worship, in which he 
takes no delight, (Isa. i. 11.) Offerings signify in general 
every thing devoted to God's service, so as to comprehend 
tithes under it, (Numb, xviii. 21. 2G.) The first-fruits were 
offered out of the fruits of the earth which were first ripe : 
of this kind was a sheaf of the corn, which w r as first reaped, 
(Lev. xxiii. 10.) part of the dough which was first baked, 
(Numb. xv. 20.) and, in general, the first of all the ripe 
fruits, Numb, xviii. 12, 13. (Compare xliv. 30. with this 
text.) This was computed to amount to the sixtieth part 
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of the whole produce, (see Ezek. xlv. 13.) The prophet 
here expresses the Christian worship by those religious 
oblations, which were proper to his own time ; as the other 
prophets frequently describe the state of the. Christian 
church by representations taken from the Jewish temple 
and service. (See Isa. xix. 19. Ivi. 7. lx. 7; lxvi. 23.) And 
even the primitive Christians brought oblations out of the 
first-fruits of their increase, for the support of God's minis- 
ters and service, out of which the elements of the eucha- 
rist, and the love-feast which followed it, were provided ; 
as appears from several testimonies of the ancient fathers, 
particularly of Irenaeus, (lib. iv. cap. 32. 34.) who generally 
interpret those words of Christ, (Matt. v. 23.) If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, &c. of the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper. 

Ver. 41. I 'will accept you with your sweet savour.] This 
is mentioned in opposition to the sweet savour of their of- 
ferings to idols : (ver. 28.) 

When I bring you out of the people, and gather you out of 
the countries wherein ye have been scattered.'] Or, as it 
may better be translated, When I Jiave brought you out of 
the people, &c. (Compare xi. 17. xxxiv. 13, xxxvi. 24. 
xxxviii. 8.) 

AndLwill be sanctified in you before the heathen.] I will 
procure honour to my name by the wonderful works, whe- 
ther of justice or mercy, which I will shew towards you. 
(Compare xxviii.22. 25. xxxvi. 23. xxxviii. 23. xxxix.27.) 

Ver. 42. And ye shall know that I am the Lord.] An epi- 
phonema often used in this prophet by way of conclusion 
of some severe denunciation : (see vi. 7.) but in this and 
the forty-fourth verse, and some other places, added after 
the promises of grace and favour, by which God makes his 
power known unto the world, as well as by his judgments. 
(See xxxvi. 23. xxxviii. 23.) ■ 

When I shall bring you [or; shall have brought you] into 
the country for which I lifted up my hand.] Sec* ver. 5. 

Ver. 43. And there shall ye remember your ways and your 
doings.] The prophets suppose that the conversion and 
restoration of the Jews shall be accompanied with a gene- 
ral repentance, and a deep remorse for their former mis- 
doings. (See xvi. 61. and the note there.) 

Andye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight.] See vi. 
7. xvi. 63. xxxvi. 31. 

Ver. 44. When I have wrought with you for my name's 
sake, &c] When I have exerted my power in your deliver- 
ance, moved thereto not by any deserts of yours, but purely 
out of regard to my own honour, and the promises made to 
your fathers. (See xxxvi. 22.) 

Ver. 46. Set thy face towards the south.] Direct thy looks 
and thy speech (see iv.7. vi. 2.) towards the land of Israel, 
and particularly towards Jerusalem/which lay southward 
ofChaldea. (See i. 4. xxi. 2.) 

Drop thy word towards the south.] The gift of prophecy 
is compared to rain, or the dew of heaven, which makes 
every thing fruitful. (Sec Dcut. xxxii. 2.) Such is the be- 
nefit of sound doctrine wherever it is received. (Compare 
Job xxix. 22, 23. Micah ii. 6.) 

And prophesy against the forest of the south field.] By the 
forest of the south field is meant Jerusalem ; the word forest 
being taken metaphorically in the prophets for a city; because 
its stately buildings resemble tall cedars standing in their 
several ranks. (Compare Jer. xxi. 14. xxii. 7. Zcch. xi. 1.) 



Ver. 47. I" will kindle a fire in thee, and it shall devour 
every green tree in thee, and every dry tree.] Fire is often 
taken in a general sense for God's severe judgments : (com- 
pare xix. 13. xxii. 21. 31. xxx. 8.) but it may here parti- 
cularly denote the destruction of Jerusalem by fire ; which 
the text saith shall devour both the green trees and the dry; 
i. e. the righteous as well as the wicked. (See xxi. 3.) The 
righteous are elsewhere compared to green and flourishing 
trees, and the wicked to dry and withered ones, such as are 
only fit for the fire. (See Psal.i. 3. Luke xxiii. 31. John xv: 
5,6.) 

And all faces from the south to the north shall be burnt 
therein.] The destruction shall reach from one end of the 
land to the other. (See xxi. 2. 4.} 

Ver. 49. Ah Lord God! they say of me, Doth he not speak 
parables?] They make this an argument for disregarding 
what I say, that I use so many similitudes and metaphori- 
cal expressions, that they cannot discover my meaning. 
(Compare xii. 9.) Whereupon God commands him in the 
next chapter to speak the same thing in plain terms. 

CHAP. XXI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, under the emblem of a sharp sword, foretells 
the destruction of Judea, and particularly of Jerusalem, 
and the country of the Ammonites, by the armies of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

Ver. 2. &ET thy face towards Jerusalem.] See xx. 46. 

Drop thy word towards the holy places.] i. e. Towards the 
sanctuary or temple, and the several courts belonging 
thereto. (See the note on vii. 24.) 

Ver. 3. I will draw forth my sword out of his sheath.] 
The sword of the king of Babylon, the instrument of my 
vengeance. (See ver. 19. and xiv. 17.) 

And will cut off from thee the righteous and the wicked.] 
The command given by God, (ix. G.) is to slay young and 
old, both maids, little children, and women; i. e. those that 
have not been guilty of idolatry and the other national sins, 
as well as those that have. Only the few mourners men- 
tioned ix. 4. have a promise to escape.* God's absolute 
dominion will justify any temporal calamity he thinks fit to 
bring upon men ; and every man is so much a sinner, that 
no evil which befals him in this world, can be thought un- 
just with respect to God that inflicts it. But yet, when God 
punisheth men immediately by himself, as he did in the de- 
struction of the old world, and of Sodom, it may be 'ex- 
pected he should put a difference between the righteous and 
the wicked; as Abraham argues with him upon this sub- 
ject, Gen. xviii. 23. 25. 

Ver. 4. Against all flesh from the south to the north.] 
Sec xx. 47; 

Ver. 5. It shall not return any more.] Into its sheath, as 
the sense is more fully expressed, ver. 30. till it has exe- 
cuted my commands. 

Ver. G. Sigh therefore with the breaking of thy loins, &c] 
Shew all the tokens of grief and concern ; (compare ver. 
13. 17.) and let the sense of these impending judgments so 
deeply affect thee, as to make thee stoop, like one that is 
perfectly bowed down under the weight of them. (Com- 
pare Psal. xxxv. 14. xxxviii. 5. Isa. xxi. 3.) God's judg- 
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ments, as they were represented to the minds of the pro- 
phets, did very often affect them with dreadful apprehen- 
sions ; especially when they concerned their own people. 
(Sec Jer. xxiii. 9. Dan. viii. 28. Habak. iii. 1G.) 

Before their eyes.'] Before the eyes of the elders of Israel, 
(mentioned xx. 1.) or of the Jewish captives, who could 
not but be touched with a tender sense of the calamities 
ready to befal their brethren in Judea. 

Ver. 7. Every heart shall melt, and all hands shall be 
feeble, &c] Men's hearts and strength shall fail them for 
fear. (See vii. 17.) 

Ver. 10. Should ive then make mirth?] Men that are 
hardened in' sin arc apt to laugh at God's judgments, and at 
those who give warning of them. This may be applied to 
those who spake peace unto the people, when there was no 
peace, (xiii.10.) 

It contemneth the rod of my son, as every tree.'] It makes 
no distinction between the sceptre and common wood ; be- 
tween the branches of the royal family, descended from 
David arid Solomon, whom I honoured with the title of 
being my sons, (2 Sara. vii. 14. Psal. lxxxix. 2G.) and the 
meanest of the people. (See ver. 12. 25—27. xix. 11. 14.) 

Ver. 11. It is furbished, to give it into the hand of the 
slayer.] Of the king of Babylon, the executioner of God's 
judgments upon Judea. (Ver. 19.) 

Ver; 12. It shall be upon my people, it shall be upon all 
the prince^ of Israel.] Both princes and people shall be in- 
volved in one common destruction. Concerning the princes 
of Israel, see the note upon xxii. 6. 

Smite therefore upon thy thigh.] Use all the outward ex- 
pressions of grief and mourning. (Compare ver. 6. 14. 17. 
vi. 11. xxxi. 19.) 

' Ver. 13. Because it is a trial] As all great calamities 
are styled, (Job ix. 23. 2 Cor. viii. 2. Heb. xi. 36.) 

And what if the sword contemn even the rod?] The scep- 
tre and royal family. (See ver. 10.) 

It shall be no more, saith the Lord.] See ver. 27. 

Ver. 14. Smite thy hands together.] See'Numb.xxiv.10. 
and ver. 12. of this chapter. 

And let the sword be doubled the third time.] The ex- 
pression may import, first, the slaughter made at the siege; 
then those that were slain at the taking of the city ; in 
which number may bfe reckoned the sons of Zedekiah, as 
also the chief priests and principal officers of state, who 
were taken and put to death immediately afterward : (see 
ver. 14. and 2 Kings xxv. 7. 18—21.) to these may be 
added, in the third place, those who were slain with Gedaliah, 
(Jer. xli. 2, 3.) But perhaps the expression, Let the sword 
be doubled a third time, may mcantio more than if the pro- 
phet had said; Let the stroke be repeated tivice and thrice, 
t. e: oftentimes. So that phrase is used Job xxxiii. 29. 
All these things worketh God twice and thrice with man, 
where our translation very fitly expresses the sense often- 
times. A form of speech much like those elsewhere used, 
For three transgressions and for four, Amos'i. 3. * Give a 
portion to seven, yea also to eight, Eccles. xi. 2. 

It is the sxvord of the great men that are slain, which 
entereth into their privy chambers.] Whither they went' to 
hide themselves. (See 1 Kings xxii. 25.) 

Ver. 15. I have set the point of the sword against all 
their gates.] The word ibchath, translated the point; is to 
be found but in this one place of the Bible, and so is va- 



riously rendered by interpreters. Dr. Castell understands 
it of the destruction made by the sword, from the use of 
the word in the Ethiopic language. 

It is made bright.] The Hebrew reads here and ver. 10. 
It is made like lightning; the same metaphor which we 
read in Virgil, JEn. iv. 

" Vaginaque eripit ensem 

Fulmineum. ,> 

He drew his sword, ivhich did like lightning blaze. 

It is wrapped up for the slaughter.] Or rather, It is 
sharpened for the slaughter, as the Chaldee translates me- 
nuttah, which is derived from the noun net, signifying an 
iron pen or stiletto. 

Ver. 1G. Go thee one way or other.] Tho words are di- 
rected to the sword, implying that God hath given it a 
large commission to go through the land without any re- 
straint. (See xiv. 17.) 

On the right hand, or on the left.] Either to the south, 
or to the north, (ver. 4.) Those two quarters of the world 
being expressed in the Hebrew language by the right and 
left. (See the note on xvi. 46.) 

Ver. 17. I will also smite my hands together.] To ex- 
press my just indignation at their provocations. (See ver. 
14. xxii. 13.) 

And I will cause my fury to rest.] See the note on v. 13. 

Ver. 19. Appoint thee two ways, that the sword of the 
king of Babylon may come.] God foreshows his prophet 
that the king of Babylon, coming with his army into Syria, 
and finding that the Ammonites had entered into a con- 
federacy with Egypt, as well as Zedekiah, he was in doubt 
against which* of the two people he should first make war, 
and committed the decision of this matter to his arts of 
divination, described ver. 21. 

Ver. 20. Tliat the sxvord may come to Rabbath of the 
Ammonites.] Rabbath, otherwise called Rabbah, (xxv. 5.) 
was the chief city of the Ammonites. (See 2 Sam. xii. 2G. 
Jer. xlix. 2.) 

In Jerusalem the defenced.] Which had been strongly 
fortified, first by David, "(2 Sam. v. 9.) then by Solomon, 
(1 Kings ix. 24.) afterward by Hezekiah, (2 Chron. xxxii. 
5.) and then'by Manasseh, (ibid, xxxiii. 14.) 

Ver. 21. For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of 
the way — to use divination; he made his arrows bright.] 
This way of divining by arrows is thus described by St. 
Jerome in his commentary upon this place: " They wrote 
on several arrows the names of the cities they intended to 
assault; and then putting them altogether promiscuously in* 
a quiver, they drew them out thence as lots are drawn; 
and that city whose name was writ on the arrow first 
drawn, was the city they first made war upon." Perhaps 
from this custom the verb hatsah, or liatsats, from whence 
hets, an arrow, is derived, comes to signify the parting or 
dividing any thing by lot, in which sense it is used Job 
xli. G. Prov. xxx. 27. 

He made his arrows bright.] Or rather, he mingled his 
arrows, as the Vulgar Latin translates it; which sense of 
the verb kilkal agrees better with the description of this 
kind of divination already given; and therefore is preferred 
by Dr. Pocock, who confirms this exposition from the 
Arabic use of the word. See his notes in Specim. Hist, # 
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Arab. p. 329. where he treats at large of this manner of 
divination. * 

He consulted with images.'] The Hebrew reads seraphim', 
which word, as it signifies some image or visible represent- 
ation of a deity, so consequently it must be taken in an ill 
sense for an idolatrous worship, in which sense it is cer- 
tainly used 1 Sam. xv. 23. 2 Kings xxiii. 24. Zcch. x. 2. 
Dr. Spencer takes a great deal of pains to prove that the 
word is sometimes taken for a sort of Divine oracle, and 
is equivalent to the urim, by which the high-priest received 
an answer when he consulted God upon emergent occa- 
sions. (See his third book De Legibus Hebr. Dissert, ult. 
de Urim et Tl'immim.) 

He looked in the liver.'] This was another noted sort of 
divination, which was taken from lucky or unlucky tokens 
which appeared in the entrails of the sacrifices when they 
were slain, called aruspicina by the Romans. 

Ver. 22. At his right hand was the divination for Jeru- 
salem*] When the king of Babylon stood at the head of 
two ways, (ver. 21.) to consult which of the two he should 
take, the tokens that were shewed him, persuaded him to 
march with his army to the right, i. e. towards Jerusalem. 

To appoint captains, to open the mouth in slaughter, to 
lift up the voice, with shouting.] Whose office it was to en- 
courage the army to fall upon their enemies, and destroy 
them. (See Jer. 1. 15.) 

To cast a mount.] See Jer. xxxii. 24. 

Ver. 23. And it shall be unto them as a false divination 
in their sight, to them that have sworn oaths.] The king of 
Judea and his courtiers will despise all these preparations 
of war, though directed against them, as if they were 
grounded upon the false arts of divination; whereas it is 
indeed God himself that directs the march of the Chaldean 
army, to revenge the perjury which Zedekiah and his 
counsellors were guilty of, in breaking that solemn oath of 
fealty which he made to the king of Babylon. (See xvii. 
13. 15.) 

But he will call to remembrance iniquity, that they may 
be taken;] Nebuchadnezzar will remember ■ Zedekiah's 
breach of his oath, and revenge himself by taking the city, 
and making him and his subjects prisoners of war. 

Ver. 24. Because ye have made your iniquity to be re- 
membered — ye shall be taken with the hand.] Because your 
sins cry to heaven for vengeance, ye shall fall into the 
hands and power of the king of Babylon. 

Ver. 25. And thou, profane wicked prince of Israel.] The 
words are directed to Zedekiah, whom the prophet calls 
profane and wicked, chiefly with respect to his breaking 
that solemn oath uttered in the name of God, whereby he 
had engaged himself to be tributary to the king of Babylon. 
(Sec xvii. 19.) With God is no respect of persons; in like 
manner, when the prophets speak to kings in the name of 
God, they lay aside those titles and expressions of respect 
which arc otherwise due to the regal dignity. (See 1 Sam. 
xiii. 13. 1 Kings xviii. 18. 2 Kings iii. 13, 14.) 

Whose day is come, when iniquity shall have an end.] 
The day of whose calamity is near at hand, when his and 
his people's iniquity shall receive their just doom. (Com- 
pare vii. G. xxx. 3. xxxv. 5.) 

Ver. 2G, Remove the diadem, and take off the crown.] 
The words crown and diadem are equivalent, and put to 
signify the kingjy ornaments of dignity. (See Isa. lxii. 3.) 
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Indeed the crown is elsewhere taken for the emblem of so- 
vereignty, and the diadem or mitre for the proper ornament 
of the priesthood, and so the Chaldee paraphrase expresses 
the sense. of the verse in these words, Remove the mitre 
from Seraiah the chief priest, and I ivill take away the 
crown from Zedekiali the king. But I conceive this sense 
does not so well agree with the design of the place, where 
the judgment threatened is spoken only of Zedekiah. 

Tfiis shall not be the same: exalt him that is low, and 
abase him that is high.] Things shall t not continue in their 
present state; as Zedekiah shall be brought down from his 
kingly dignity, so another branch of that family (viz. Christ, 
see ver. 27.) shall be advanced, from an obscure original 
and low condition, to the supreme degree of sovereignty. 
(Compare xvii. 24.) 

Ver. 27. 'I will overturn— it; and it shall be no more,* 
until he come whose .right it is; and I will give it him.] 
After that Zedekiah is deprived of his regal authority,; 
there shall be ho more kings of that family till Christ 
come, the King so often foretold and .promised, who in. 
due time shall reign upon the throne of his father David,. 
and of whose kingdom there shall be no end, (Luke i. 32, 33.) 
After the captivity, some of the priests of the Assamonean? 
race did assume the style and title of kings; but they not 
being of the tribe of Judati, could have no just right to. 
that honour. . 

Until he come whose right it is.] In this sense the LXX. ' 
understand the word Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10. translating it. 
there, r CU airoKUTai, To whom it is reserved: as if that He- 
brew word were equivalent to sheloh, whose it is, as the 
learned P. Fagius hath observed in his notes upon the : 
Targum of that text. 

Ver. 28. Thus saith the Lord God concerning the Am- 9 
monites, and concerning their reproach.] They insulted 
over the calamities of their brethren the Jews, for which 
they are often reproved Very severely by the prophets, and 
threatened with the like judgments. (See xxv. 2. 6. Zeph. 
ii. 8. 10.) 

Ver. 29. Wldles they see vanity unto thee, whiles they di- 
vine a lie unto thee*] While the soothsayers and pretenders 
to divination foretell nothing but happy events, (See xiii.. 
23. xxii. 28.) 

To bring thee upon the necks of them that are slahi] To, 
add thee to the number of those who are slain in Judea : 
(ver. 14, 15.) and make thy condition like theirs. m 

Of the wicked, whose day is come.] See ver. 25. 

Ver. 30. Shall I cause it to return into his sheath?] See 
ver. 4, 5. 

I will judge thee in the place where thou wast created.] 
Thou shalt not be carried qaptive, but shalt be destroyed, 
in thine own land. (See ver. 32.) 

Ver. 31. Iwill blow against thee in the fire of my wrath.] 
Compare xxii. 20—22. 

Ver. 32. TJiou shalt be no more remembered.] See 
xxv. 10, 

CHAP, XXII, 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter contains a catalogue or recital of the s|ns of 
Jerusalem, and of all orders and degrees of men in it; 
for which God threatens to inflict his severest judgments 
upon it, 
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Ver. 2. TVlLTthou judge the bloody city?] Sco the note 
upon xx. 4. 

The bloody city.] See xxiii. 37. 45. xxiv* G. 9. 2 Kings 
xxi. 16. 

Ver. 3. That her time may come.] See vii. 7. 

Ver. 4. Thou hast caused thy days to draw near, and 
art come even unto thy years.] Thou hast filled up the mea- 
sure of thine iniquities, and brought the time of vengeance 
upon thyself. (See vii. 10.) 

Therefore have I made thee a reproach unto the heathen, 
&c.] See v. 14. xxi. 28. Deut. xxviii. 37. 1 Kings ix. 7.) 

Ver. 5. Tliose that be near, and those that be far off, mock 
thee.] See xvi. 57. 

Ver. 6. Behold, the princes of Israel, &c.] These were 
probably the members of the great Sanhedrin; or the king's 
counsellors and chief officers of state. (See Jer. xxvi. 10. 
xxxvi. 12.) 

Ver. 7. In thee have they set light by father and mother.] 
Against which sin thero is a solemn curse pronounced, 
Deut. xxvii. 1G. 

Ver. 8. Thou hast despised my holy things, and profaned 
my sabbatJis.] Thou hast profaned the things dedicated to 
my service, and the times and places set apart for the same 
purpose. (Compare ver. 26. xxiii. 38. and Lev. xix. 30.) 

Ver. 9. In thee are men that carry tales to shed blood.] 
That bear false witness against men in capital cases. (See 
Lev. xix. 16.) 

And in thee tliey eat tipon the mountains.] Se&xviii. 6. 

Ver. 10. In thee have they discovered their fathers' naked- 
ness.] Took their mother-in-law to wife, which St. Paul 
calls such fornication as is not ?iamed among the gentiles, 
1 Cor. v. 1. 

Ver. 12. In thee have they taken gifts to shed blood.] The 
judges have taken bribes, not only to pervert justice, but 
even to take away the lives of the innocent. 

Ver. 13. Tlierefore I have smitten my hand at thy disho- 
nest gain.] I have expressed mine indignation at these un- 
just practices. (See xxi. 14. 17.) 

Ver. 14. Can thine heart endure, or can thine hattds be 
strong, in the days that I shall deal with thee ?] On the con- 
trary, All hearts shall melt, and all hands shall be feeble at 
the approach of God's judgments, xxi. 7. 

J the Lord have spoken it, and will do it.] See xxi v. 14. 

Ver. 15. And will consume thyfdthiness out of thee.] I will 
purge thee in the furnace of afflictions, and take that me- 
thod to consume thy dross, and put an end to thy idola- 
trous practices. (Compare ver. 18, 19, &c. xxiii. 27.) 

Ver. 16. And thou shall take thine inheritance in thyself 
in the sight of the heathen.] Instead of being mine inherit- 
ance, and under my peculiar care and protection, thott 
shalt be cast out among the heathen, and there eat the fruit 
of thine own ways, and receive the just reward of thy 
wickedness. The margin of our Bibles reads, Tliou shalt 
be profaned in thyself, &c. Which I think expresses the 
sense much better; taking the verb niltal in the same sense, 
wherein it is used vii. 24. and xxv. 3. of this prophecy; i.e. 
Thou shalt no longer enjoy the privileges of a city called 
by my name, and set apart for my residence, but shalt be 
laid open as common ground, to be profaned by infidels. 
(Compare Isa. xlvii. G.) 

Ver. 18 — 20. The house of Israel to me is become dross, 



&c] Their filthincss may fitly be compared to the mixture 
of dross and baser metals with the pure silver ; and as that 
is purified by being melted in a furnace or crucible, so Je- 
rusalem, when it is set on fire, shall be the furnace wherein 
I will cast them and their wickedness to be consumed. 
(Compare Jer. vi. 28. 30.) God's severe judgments are ex- 
pressed by tbo furnace of affliction, Isa.xlviii.10. and com- 
pared to a refiner's fire, Isa. i. 25. Mai. iii. 2. because they 
are designed to purge men from that dross and corruption, 
which is too often the effect of ease and prosperity. 

Ver. 21. I will gather you, and blow upon you in the fire 
of my wrath.] God's vengeance is often compared to fire. 
(See xx. 47.) But here it was so in a literal sense, when 
both city and temple were consumed by fire, (2 Kings 
xxv. 9.) 

Ver. 24. Thou art the land that is not cleansed, nor rained 
upon in the day of indignation.] God had, in the foregoing 
verses, compared his anger to fire: in pursuance of which 
metaphor he adds, That if the wholesome advice and ad- 
monition of the prophets (compared to the dew or rain 
coming from heaven, xx. 46.) had been but duly received, 
they would have supplied the place of rain, and washed 
away the filth of the land: so that it needed not to have 
been purged or cleansed by fire. The Chaldee paraphrase 
expounds the sense thus, Tliou art the. land in which there 
have been no good works done to protect it in the day of 
God's curse or indignation. 

Ver. 25. Tlvere is a conspiracy of the prophets in tJie midst 
of Iter.] i. e. Of the false prophets. (See the note upon Jer. 
xxix. 1.) These are often reproved for making a gain of 
their profession: (See Jer. vi. 13. Micah iii. 5. 11.) 

They have devoured souls ; they have taken the treasure 
and precious things, &c] They make merchandise of men's 
souls ; or else they take away their lives by false accusa- 
tions, and then seize upon their substance. (Compare ver. 
27. and Matt, xxiii. 14.) 

Ver. 26. Her priests have violated my law, and have pro- 
faned my holy things.] The gifts and sacrifices offered in 
my service; either by offering them in an undue manner, 
as the sons of Eli did, (1 Sam. ii. 15.) or without due puri- 
fication, of themselves ; or else eating them as common 
meats, without regard to the rules prescribed in the law r , 
(Lev. xxi. xxii.) 

They have put no difference between the holy andprofane, 
&c] They have not shewed any regard to the rules the Le- 
vitical laws lay down, whereby to distinguish betwixt what 
is holy or unholy, clean or unclean, and that both with re- 
spect to persons and things. And they are guilty of this 
neglect, in contradiction to an express charge given them 
concerning this matter, (Lev. x. 10.) 

And have hid their eyes from my sabbaths.] They have not 
attended upon my public worship on the sabbath-days, (see 
2 Chron. xxix. 7.) and thereby have encouraged my peo- 
ple in the neglect and profanation of that day. (See ver. 8.) 

Ver. 27. Her princes in the midst of her are like wolves 
ravening the prey, &c] The chief officers of state under the 
king: (sco Jer. xxxvi. 12. xxxviii. 4.) not excluding tho 
kiugs themselves, whose oppressions of their subjects the 
prophet elsewhere severely reproves. (See xi^. 3. 6. xlv. 
9.) All those, tho text saith, stick at no method of injus- 
tice and oppression, whereby they may increase their sub- 
stance, though it be by takiug away the lives and estates 
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of the innocent. (Compare Isa. i. 23. Micah iii. 1, &c. 
Zech. iii. 3.) . , 

Ver. 28. And her prophets have daubed them with untem- 
pered mortar, &c.] Have daubed over the evil practices of 
the great men by palliating devices. (See xiii. 6. 10.) 

Ver. 29. The people of the land have used oppression.'] 
See Jer. v. 26. vi. 13. 

Yea, they liave oppressed the stranger. wrongfully, ,] Con- 
trary to an express prohibition of God's law, frequently re- 
peated and urged upon them from the consideration that 
they themselves were strangers in Egypt. (See Exod. xxii. 
21. xxiii. 9. Lev. xix. 33, 34.) 

Ver. 30. And I sought for a man among them that should 
makeup the hedge — but I found none.] This general com- 
plaint may be expounded with some restriction (such as is 
commonly understood in unlimited expressions). Eor we 
read ix. 4. that there- were some that did sigh and cry 
to God, by way of deprecating his wrath, for the abomina- 
tions done in Jerusalem. (See the like expression Jer. v. I. 
and the note upon that place.) 

That should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap, &c.] 
See xiii. 5: 

Ver. 31. Tlieir own way have I recompensed upon their 
heads.] See ix. 10. xL 21. xvi. 43. . . 

CHAR XXIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The idolatries of Samaria and Jerusalem are here repre- 
sented under the metaphor of the lewd practices of two 
common harlots: for which crimes God. denounces se- 
vere judgments against them both. The same metaphor 
is here made use of, which was pursued at large in the 
sixteenth chapter. (See the Argument there.) 

Ver. 2. JL HERE were two women, the daughters of one mo« 
ther.] Countries are commonly represented as mothers of 
their people, and the inhabitants as their children: so the 
daughters of Syria signify the inhabitants of that country, 
(xvi. 57.) Thus Samaria and Jerusalem are described in 
this chapter as sisters, the offspring of the same land or 
country. (Compare xvi. 4G. Jer. iii. 7, 8. 10.) 

Ver. 3. And they committed whoredoms in Egypt.] They 
learned to commit idolatry there. (See xx. 7, 8.) It has 
been already observed, that idolatry is often represented as 
spiritual adultery. (See xvi. 15, &c. and see the note upon 
xx. 8.) • 

They committed whoredoms in their youth.] The time 
when the Israelites were in Egypt, or were lately departed 
out of it, is called their youth in the prophets, because that 
was the time when God first owned them for his people. 
(See ver. 8. 10. xvi. 8. 22. 60. Jer. ii. 2. Hos. ii. 15.) 

There were their breasts pressed, &c] There they served 
idols, and there they corrupted their ways, as tho Chaldee 
paraphrase expresses the sense. The Scripture commonly 
calls idolatrous churches and nations by the name of har r 
lots; and, in like manner, honours those who preserve their 
allegiance to God pure and undefiled, with the title of 
chaste ivives or virgins. (See 2 Cor. xi. 2. Rev. xiv. 4. xix. 
7. xxi. 2.) 

Ver. 4. And the names of them were Aholah the elder, and 
Aholibah her sister — Sa^naria is Aholah, and Jerusalem 



Aholibah.] The word Aholah signifies, Her tent or taber- 
nacle; Aholibah denotes, My tent ox tabernacle is in her* 
These two different appellations^ imply, that Samaria had 
indeed a tabernacle or place for public worship, but of her 
own devising, viz. the cities of Dan and Beth-el, where the 
golden calves were set up ; whereas God's tabernacle first, 
and afterward his temple, was placed in Jerusalem. He 
placed his name there, or chose it for the place 'of his pecu- 
liar residence, (1 Kings viii. 29.) "Why Aholah is called the 
elder sister, see the note on xvi. 46. 

Ver. 5. And Aholah played the harlot when she was mine.] 
After she had lived in covenant with me, and attended upon 
my service and worship all the time of the judges, and of 
David and Solomon, she fell off from my service, and was 
the first that established idolatry by .a law, and consented 
to Jeroboam's wicked device of setting up the golden 
calves. 

< And she doted on her lovers.] i. ,e. Her foreign allies, 
whose idolatries she was fond of, and hoped by that means 
to procure their friendship and assistance. (See the note 
on xvi. 33. 37.) 

On the Assyrians her neighbours.] The king of Assy- 
ria was a very potent prince, and thereupon his alliance 
was courted both by the kings of Israel and Judah. (See 
2 Kings xv. 29. xvi. 7. and ver. 12. of this chapter.) 
, Ver. 6. Which were clothed tvith blue, captains andrulers.] 
As women are apt to fall in love with comely young men 
well mounted and richly clothed ; so the Israelites were 
enamoured with the state and bravery of the Assyrians, and 
thought themselves" secure if they could but procure their 
alliance and friendship ; and in order to it embraced their 
idolatries. 

Horsemen riding upon horses.] Horses were scarce in 
Judea, which made the Jews apply themselves to the neigh- 
bouring countries for troops of horse in the time of any 
hostile invasion. (See Isa. xxx. 16. xxxi. 2. xxxvi. 8.) 

Ver. 7. Thus she committed Iter whoredoms with them.] She 
defiled herself with her idols, as the sense is more plainly 
expressed at the end of the verse. 

Ver. 8. Neither left she her whoredoms brought from 
Egypt.] She added new idolatries to those she had for- 
merly committed. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 9. Wherefore I delivered her into tht hdnd of her 
lovers.] God made these very Assyrians the executioners 
of his judgments upon the ten tribes : many of them being 
carried away captive by Pul, king of Assyria, (IChron. 
v. 25, 26.) afterward by Tiglath-pileser, (2 Kings xv. 29.) 
and at length the whole country was subdued and depopu- 
lated by Shalmaneser, (2 Kings.xvii. 6.) The kings of Ba- 
bylon were likewise styled kings of Assyria. (See 2 Kings 
xxii.29. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11.) Lovers mean the same with 
allies, those whose friendship and assistance the Jews 
courted, by complying with them in tlieir idolatries. (See 
xvi. 37.) < 

Ver. 10. These discovered her nakedness; they took her 
sons and her daughters.] They carried her and her children 
away captive, stripped and bare. (Compare ver. 29. and 
xvi. 37. 39.) 

And slew her with the sword.*) Compare ver. 47. and 
xvi. 40. Those that were not led captive were slain in the 
field of battle, or in the siege of Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 5. 

And she became famous among women.] The Hebrew 
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reads, She became a name among women: as she had been 
formerly renowned among the heathen for her beauty} (xvi. 
14.) so now she was everywhere talked of asaremarkablo 
instance of God's vengeance, and set forth for an cxamplo 
to other cities and nations, to deter them from the like abo- 
minations. (Sco vcr. 48. and xvi. 41.) 

For they had executed judgment upon her.] See vcr. 24. 

Vcr. 11. And when her sister Aholibah saw this, she was 
more corrupt in her inordinate love than she.] Jerusalem 
was so far from taking warning by the judgments inflicted 
upon Samaria, that she advanced to greater degrees of 
idolatry. (Secver.14, xvi.47. 51. Jer. iii. 8. and the notes 
upon those places.) 

Ver. 12. She doted upon the Assyrians her neighbours, 
&c] Compare ver. 1. The king of Judah, Ahaz, entered 
into a confederacy with the king of Assyria, hoping for re- 
lief from his power and the bravery of his army, and serving 
his idols to that end. * (See 2 Kings xvi. 7. 11. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 1G. 23.) 

•Ver. 13. They took both one ivay.] Both of them were 
like common harlots, impudent in their idolatries, and irre- 
claimable. (Compare Jer. iii. 13.) 

Ver. 14. When she saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, 
the images of the Chaldearts, &c] These were probably the 
pictures of those deified heroes whom the Chaldeans wor- 
shipped as gods : such were* Bel, Ncbo, and Mcrodach, 
mentioned Isa. xlvi. 1. Jer. 1.2. 

Ver. 15. Girded ivitlr girdles upon their loins.'] A girdle 
was a mark of dignity, and worn as such by princes and 
men in authority. (See 1 Sam. xviii. 4. Isa. xxii. 21.) 

In died attire upon their heads.] The Chaldeans, and af- 
terward the Persians, wore a sort of turbans upon their 
heads, with different "degrees of ornaments', according to 
their different qualities. * i 

Ver. 16. And as soon as she saw them with her eyes, she 
doted upon them, and sent messengers unto theminto Chaldea.] 
These images pleased her so'much, that she sent to Baby- 
lon to learn the manner how their idols were to be wor- 
shipped. (Sccvcr.40,41.andxvi.l7.) This probably relates 
to those times when a correspondence was maintained 
between the cities of Babylon* and Jerusalem, after that 
Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Judea, and made it a tri- 
butary kingdom, in the beginning of t the fourth year of 
Jchoiakim. (Sce2Kingsxxiv.l. Dan. i. 1,2. and the notes 
upon Jer!xxii.l9.) • 

. Ver. 17. And the Babylonians came to her into the bed of 
love, tic.] The metaphor of representing idolatry by the 
inordinate lust of adultery is still carried on. 

And her mind was' alienated from them.] She quickly 
grew weary of these too, as lewd women are of their former 
gallants, and look out for new ones. She broke her league 
and covenant with them, as St. Jerome very well expresses 
the sense; meaning that covenant which Jchoiakim made 
with Nebuchadnezzar, to be his tributary: (compare ver. 
16". 22. 28.) and was afterward renewed by Zedckiah. (Sec 
xvii. 15.) 

Vcr. 18. So she discovered her whoredoms, &c.] The sense 
might better be expressed, After she had discovered, &c. the 
sense being still continued with the foregoing verse. 

Tlien my mind was alienated from her, Sec] As she, by her 
idolatries, had broken all the bonds of duty and allegiance 
whereby shewas engaged to me, a sin often compared to a 



wife's disloyally towards her husband : so I withdrew my 
love and affection from her, and resolved to give her a bill 
of divorce, as the prophet Jeremy expresses it, and not own 
her any more as mine, as I had cast off her sister Samaria. 
(Comparo Jer. iii. 8. vi. 8. Hos. ii. 2.) 

Ver. 19. Yet she multiplied her, whoredoms, in calling to 
remembrance the days of her youth, &c] Though she was 
fond of new idolatries, she did not forget her old ones, even 
those which she had learned in Egypt. (Sec vcr. 3.) 

Ver. 20. For she doted upon their paramours, &c] Upon 
tho idols of Egypt, and the impure rites which accompany 
their idolatrous worship. (See the notes upon xvi. 26.) This 
may relate to the time when Zedckiah entered .into a new 
confederacy with Egypt; (see vcr. 21. and xvii. 15.) which 
made tho people fond of admitting the Egyptian idol- 
atries. 

Vcr. 22. 1 will raise up thy lovers against thee, from whom 
thy mind is alienated.] I will execute my judgments upon 
thee by those very Babylonians, whose alliance and idola- 
tries thou hast been so fond of: (see ver. 9.) but since hast 
broken the league thou madest with them, contracting a 
new one with Egypt, and' thereby hast provoked them to 
revenge thy perfidiousness. (Sec vcr. 17.) 

Ver. 23. The Babtjlonians, and all the Chaldeans, Pekod, 
and Shoa, and Koa, and all the Assyrians with them.] The 
inhabitants of the several provinces of the Babylonish mo- 
narchy. Pekod is mentioned as a province of Babylon, 
Jer. 1. 21. St. Jerome upon the place understands these 
three words, Pekod, Shoa, and Koa, in an appellative 
sense, to denote so many titles or degrees of honour, as 
much as to say, governors, princes,.and great men. In 
which sense the two former words, Pekod (or Pakud) and 
Shoa, are confessedly taken in Scripture ; and Koa is sup- 
posed to be derived from the verb kadng, which signifies 
printing marks in the flesh, (Lev. xix. 28.) and it was the 
custom of great men to distinguish themselves from their 
inferiors by such marks or prints. (See Dr. Spencer> de 
Lcgib. Hebr. lib. ii. cap, 14. sect. 1.) 

All of them desirable young men, &c] As their riches and 
bravery made them appear amiable in your eyes, when you 
first courted their alliance, (ver. 12.) so they shall appear 
in the same splendid equipage, when they come to invade 
your country, and to besiege your city; but then their gal- 
lant appearance shall strike a terror and consternation 
into you. . I , 

Ver. 24. And they shall come against thee with chariots, 
waggons, and wheels, &c.] A like description of warlike 
preparations may be seen xxvi. 10. Jer. xlvii. 3. Nalium 
iii. 2, 3. Chariots are mentioned, both in sacred and pro- 
fane writers, as of principal use in the ancient way of 
fighting. 

And I will set judgment before them; and they shall judge 
thee according to their judgments.] I will deliver thee into 
their power, as the ministers of my justice, who shall make 
thy punishments bear a correspondence with thy guilt. 
(See ver. 45.) \ j j 

Ver. 25. And J vnll set my jealousy against thee, and 
they shall deal furiously with thee.] They shall punish thee 
with, that fury, with which a mail in the rage of jealousy 
shall treat a wife that hath been unfaithful to him. (Comr 
pare xvi. 38.) 

They shall take away thy nose, and thine, ears, ,&c] As 
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husbands, in that case, render those women deformed, 
whose beauty hath been too pleasing to strangers; so shall 
the Chaldeans deface all the glories and ornaments of Je- 
rusalem, and after they have slain and carried captive its 
inhabitants, shall set the city on fire, and reduce it to a 
heap of ashes. (Compare xvi. 41.) 

Ver. 26. They shall also strip thee out of thy clothes, &c] 
See .ibid. ver. 37.39. 

. Ver. 27; Thus will I make thy lewdness to cease from thee.'] 
These severe judgments shall effectually deter thee from 
idolatry, and make thee abhor the least approaches towards 
it. (See xxii. 15.) Accordingly we find, that, after the 
captivity, the Jews never returned to their former idola- 
trous practices. 

And thy whoredoms brought from the land of Egypt*] 
Where thou didst first learn idolatry, and ever since hast 
had an inclination towards it. (See ver. 3. 19.) 

So that thou shalt not lift up thine eyes unto them.] See 
xviii.- 6. 

Ver. 28. I will deliver thee into the hand of them whom 
thou hatest, &c] The Chaldeans, that were thy lovers for- 
merly; (ver. 22.) but since thou hast broken thy league and 
friendship with them, thy love is turned to hatred. m (See 
ver. 17.) 

Ver. 29. And they shall deal with thee hatefully , and shall 
take away all thy labour.] As thou hast requited their love 
with hatred, so shall they deal with thee; their hatred 
against thee shall be greater than their former love towards 
thee, which was the conclusion of Amnon's unlawful love 
to his sister, (2 Sam. xiii. 15.) This shall prompt them to 
take a full revenge upon thy perfidiousness, to consume all 
.the fruits of thy labours, and to take away all the wealth 
thou hast gathered by thine industry. 

And shall leave thee naked and bare*] See the note on 
xvi. 37. 

Ver. 31 — 33. Tlierefore will I give her cup into thine 
hand — thou shalt be laughed to scorn, and had in derision. 
Thou shalt be filled with drunkenness and sorrow, &c] 
God's judgments arc often compared to a cup of intoxi- 
cating liquors, because they astonish men, and bereave them 
of common judgment and discretion, and likewise expose 
them to the scorn and contempt of their enemies. (See Jer. 
xxv. 15, &c. xlviii. 26. Habak. ii. 16.) 

Ver. 34. Thou shalt even drink it, and suck it out.] The 
sorest and heaviest of God's judgments shall fall to thy 
share; like those that drink a potion off to the bottom, 
where the most nauseous paTt of it is settled. (Sec Psal. 
lxxv. 8; Jer. Ii. 17.) 

Thou shalt break the sherds thereof, and pluck off thine 
own breasts.] Thou shalt behave thyself as drunken people 
do, who first throw away, or break in pieces, the cup, and 
then are angry with themselves as the cause of their own 
misfortunes. The text mentions her breasts, as the parts 
which had a principal sharcin her guilt, according to the 
allegorical description here given of hcT idolatries. (Seo 
ver. 3. 21.) 

Ver. 35. Because thou hast forgotten me, and cast me be- 
hind thy back.] Because thou hast not only forsaken my 
worship, but hast shewed the utmost contempt and aver- 
sion towards me, (see the note upon viii. 16.) thou shalt 
deservedly bear the punishment* due to thine idolatries. 
(Compare ver. 17. 19. 30. 49.) 



Ver. 36. Wilt thou judge Aholah and Aholibah?] See the 
note on xx. 4. , 

Ver. 37. That they have committed adultery, and blood is 
in their hands, &c] They have committed adultery with 
their idols, as it follows, and have slain their. children in 
sacrifice to them. (See xvi. 20, 21.) • 

Ver. 38. They have defiled my sanctuary in the same day, 
&c] By coming within the precincts of it polluted with 
idolatry. (See the following verse, and xxii. 8.) 

Ver. 39. And, lo, thus have they done in the midst, of mine 
house.] The words may be expounded of their setting up 
idols in the very temple, and worshipping them there. (See 
2 Kings xxi. 4.) 

. Ver. 40. And furthermore, that ye have sent for men to 
come from far, to whom a messenger was sent, &c.],See 
ver. 16. Their courting the alliances of foreign nations, by 
complying with their idolatries, is set forth under- the re- 
presentation of the several arts which harlots use to, re- 
commend themselves to new lovers. (Compare Isa. Ivii. 
7.9. Hos. ii. 13.) 

For whom thou didst wash thyself] A custom, generally 

practised by women before the time of their nuptials. (See. 

Ruthiii. 3.) . ' ,' 

, And paintedst thy eyes.] Or thy face, as the. phrase is 

translated 2 Kings ix. 30. (See the note upon Jer. iv. 30.) . 

Ver. 41. And sattest upon a stately bed, and a table pre- 
pared before it.] The expressions denote their sitting down 
with idolaters, and partaking of their sacrifices : the words 
altar and table are used promiscuously in the prophets, 
(see Mai. i. 7.) because all sacrifices were feasts made of- 
offerings dedicated to God's service; so that he was pro- 
perly the entertainer, and those that did partake of the 
sacrifices were his guests, that did eat at his table, in token 
of their being in covenant and friendship with him. What 
was consumed upon the altar was God's mess or portion, 
and is therefore called the bread of God, (see xliv. 7. Lev* 
xxi. 6.) and the food of the Lord, (Lev. iii. 11.) The re- 
mainder of the sacrifices his guests were entertained with, 
either by themselves, as in peace-offerings, or else by their 
proxies the priests, as in sin-offerings. (See Mr. Mede's 
Discourse of the Christian Sacrifice, chap. 7.) The Jews, 
as well as the Romans, lying upon beds or couches at their 
meals. (See Isa. Ivii. 7.) So did other eastern nations. 
(See Esther i. 6.) 

Wliereupon thou hast set mine incense, and mine oil.] 
See xvi. 18. 

Ver. 42. And the voice of a multitude being at ease was 
with her.] All sorts of expressions of joy were heard at 
these her . meetings: such as music and dancing, which 
usually, accompanied idolatrous festivals. ,. (See Exod. 
xxxii, 6.' 18; 19.) V . 

And with the men of the common sort ivere brought the 
Sabeans from the wilderness.] The Sabeans. The word is 
translated drunkards in the margin: the word saba in the 
Hebrew, signifies to drink to excess, from whence comes 
the participle sebaim, drunkards, which comes very near 
in* sound to the word Sabaim in the text. Strabo, in his 
tenth book of Geography, p. 471. speaking of the rites of 
Bacchus, mentions the word 2aj3ot as used among others in 
the Bacchanal processions: which he supposes may have 
been derived, as well as several of their musical instru- 
ments, from the Barbarians, by which the Greeks denote the 
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eastern countries. To the same purposo wo find in Hesy- 
chius, Saj3oc, BaKxeta. The prophet persists in comparing 
the idolatries of the Jews' to the practices of lewd women, 
who prostitute themselves to all comers, oven those of tho 
meanest condition. Such were tho Sabeans that came 
from the tvilderness: ?. e. from Arabia, called tho Desert, 
where dwelt the posterity of Soba, montioned Gen.x. 7. 
These were probably some of those idolatrous people 
clwelling in the wilderness, whom Jeremiah mentions, 
ix'. 20. who polled tho corners of their heads in honour of 
some idol whom they worshipped. (Seo tho note upon 
that place.) 

Which put bracelets upon their hands, and beautiful 
crowns upon their heads.] i. e. Upon tho hands and heads 
of these two lewd women, Aholah and Aholibah. (See 
ver. 45.) Bracelets and crowns were ornaments proper to 
brides; (seo xvi. 11, 12.) and wore likewise presented by 
lovers to their mistresses. Crowns were likewise worn at 
public festivals, and times of rejoicing : (see Isa. xxxv. 
10.) whereupon the Hebrew phrase is translated here and 
chap. xvi. by the LXX. Srfyavov Kavyjwws, a crown of re- 
joicing; an expression probably taken from hence by St. 
Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 19. 

Ver. 43. Then said I unto her that was grown old in 
adulteries, &c] The words import, that it was time for her 
to leave off her ill courses, that age and experience might 
sufficiently convince her of the follies of them ; but withal 
they imply, that age and time seldom correct ill habits. 
The word her is taken collectively in this and the follow- 
ing verse, so as to include both the sisters. So the singu- 
lar number is used, Psal. xii. 7. Thou shalt preserve him 
from this generation for ever ; where our interpreters rightly 
observo in the margin, that the word him signifies every 
one of them. 

Ver. 44. Yet they went in unto her, &c] Both Samaria 
and Jerusalem defiled themselves with the idolatries of all 
the heathen round about them. (Compare ver. 7. 17^ 

Ver. 45. And the righteous men, they shall judge them*'] 
By righteous or just men some understand the Babylonians, 
who, though a wicked and idolatrous people, were the exe- 
cutioners of God's justice upon a nation that had sinned 
against a clearer light and greater convictions. So Nebu- 
chadnezzar and. other heathen princes are called God's ser- 
vants, as being instruments of his providence. But tho 
expression may in a more proper sense be understood of 
the prophets who foretold the judgments God would inflict 
upon Samaria and Jerusalem; such as Hosea, Amos, Je- 
remiah, &c. The prophets are said to execute those judg- 
ments which they foretell: so Ezekiel saith of himself, that 
he was sent to destroy the city; (xliii. 3.) i. e. to prophesy 
its destruction. To the same sense we read, Hos. vi. 5. 
J have hewed them by my propltets, I have slain them by the 
words of my mouth. (See the notes upon Isa. vi. 10. Jer. 
i. 10. v. 14.) 

After the manner of adulteresses, and after the manner of 
them that shed blood.] See ver. 37. and xvi. 38. 

Ver. 40. I will bring a company upon them, and give 
them to be removed and spoiled.] This is meant chiefly of 
tho Babylonians, who should plunder and carry away cap- 
tive a great part of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 47. And the company shall stone them with stones, 
and despatch them with their sword,] See xvi. 40. 



They shall slay their sons and their daughters, &c] See 
ver. 25. 

Ver. 48. Thus will I cause lewdness to cease out of the 
land.] See ver. 27. 

TJiat alt women may be taught not to do after your lewd- 
ness.] See the notes upon ver. 10. and xvi. 41. 

Ver. 49. And ye shall bear the sins of your idols.] Ye 
shall bear the punishment due to your sins of idolatry. '7b 
bear sin, or iniquity, is a noted expression in Scripture, sig- 
nifying the undergoing the punishment due to it. (Com- 
pare ver. 35.) 

CHAP. XXIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

By the figure of a boiling pot is shewed the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants ; and by Ezekiel's being 
forbidden to mourn for his wife is signified, that the 
calamities of the Jews shall be so astonishing, as to be 
beyond all expressions of sorrow. 

Ver. 1, JjLGAIN, in the ninth year.] Of Jehoiachin's cap- 
tivity. (Seei.2.) 

Ver. 2. The king of Babylon set himself against Jerusa- 
lem this same day.] See Jer. lii. 4. 2 Kings xxv. 1. 

Ver. 3. And utter a parable unto the rebellious house.'] 
Add this emblem or parable concerning a boiling pot to 
the rest thou hast delivered to them : though they seem re- 
solved not to give heed to what thou deliverest, cither in 
plain words or figurative expressions. (Compare xvii. 12. 
xx. 49.) 

Set on a pot, set it on, &c] The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem is represented by a boiling pot or caldron, both by 
Jeremiah, i. 13. and by Ezekiel, xi. 3. 

Ver. 4. Gather the pieces into it, even every good piece, 
&c] Meaning the chief of the citizens, who should be de- 
stroyed together with the city. (See xi. 3.) 

Ver. 5. Take the choice of the jlock.] This belongs in 
sense to the former verse ; so the LXX. translate tho words, 
joining them with the foregoing sentence; With the choice 
bones taken out of the jlock. 

Burn also the bones under it.] The bones of those who 
have been unjustly slain in tho midst of the city ; (see xi. 7.) 
whoso blood cries for vengeance against it, and kindles 
God's anger like fire. 

And make it boil well.] To denote the city's being set on 
fire. (See ver. 10, 11.) 

Ver. G. Woe to tlte bloody city.] See xi. 6. xvi. 30. xxii. 
3. xxiiL 37. 

Even to the pot whose scum is therein.] "Whose filthiness 
is not purged out of it. (See ver. 13.) 

Bring it out piece by piece.] The principal men of the 
city (seo ver. 4.) shall be carried out of the city by the 
Chaldeans, and afterward slain. (See xi. 7. 9.) 

Let no lot fall upon it.] Conquerors used to cast lots 
what share of tho vanquished they would save. (See 
2 Sam. viii. 2. Joel iii. 3. Nalium iii. 10.) Here there will 
be no use of lots, for all the principal inhabitants shall bo 
slain. (See Jer. xxxix. 6.) 

Ver. 7. She set it upon the top of a rock, &c] In a pre- 
sumptuous manner, and with a high hand she shed it, as 
the Chaldce paraphrase expresses the sense ; she was im- 
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pudent and barefaced in her cruelties: she did not seek 
to cover or excuse them. 

She poured it not upon the ground, to cover it with dust.'] 
The words allude to the command of the law, Lev, xvii. 
13. that they cover the blood of any beast or other living 
creature which was slain with dust; which precept was 
not only intended to prevent their eating of blood, but also 
to give men a sort of horror or aversion to the sight of 
bloodshed. 

Ver. 8. I have set her blood on the top of a rock.'] Her 
punishment shall be as notorious in the sight of the world 
as her sin was. 

Ver. 9, 10. J will even make the pile for the fire great, 
&c.] The inhabitants shall be the materials prepared by 
their sins to be consumed like fuel in the fire. 

Ver. 10. Spice it tvell.] The expression imports, that the 
Chaldeans shall be as much set upon destroying the city 
and inhabitants, as hungry people are greedy of devouring 
meat well spiced and dressed. 

And let the bones be burnt.] The words denote an utter 
destruction, that the fire shall be so fierce as to consume 
the very bones as well as the flesh put into the caldron. 

Ver. 11. Tlien set it empty upon the coals thereof, &c] 
After an entire riddance of the inhabitants, the city itself 
shall be set on fire, and the place and its wickedness be 
consumed together in the flames. 

Ver. 12. She hath wearied herself with UesJ] The word 
teunim, never met with but in this place, is commonly de- 
rived from aven, which signifies trouble or vanity, and is a 
word frequently applied to idols, as particularly when 
Beth-el is styled Beth-aven, upon the account of the golden 
calf there set up, Hos. iv. 15, For these reasons I under- 
stand the expression hero, She hath wearied herself with 
lies, of the people's multiplying their idolatries; idols being 
elsewhere called lies, and seeking relief sometimes from 
one idol, sometimes from another, but all in vain. (See 
xvi. 29, 30. xxiii. 16. 19. 40.) 

And her great scum went not forth out of her, &c] All 
the admonitions I gave her by my prophets, availed no- 
thing to the purging her from her idolatries and other 
wickedness; so that now the fire must purge and consume 
her and her sins. 

Ver. 13. In thy filthiness is lewdness.] Thou hast shewed 
thyself shameless and incorrigible in thine idolatries. 
(Compare xxiii. 29. 35.) 

Because I have purged thee, and thou wast not purged, 
&c] I did what was requisite on my part towards thy con- 
version, but thou refusedst to comply with those frequent 
calls and exhortations I gave thee; (see the note on Jer. 
xxxi. 18.) and therefore my Spirit shall not strive with 
thee any longer, but I will proceed to execute my judg- 
ments upon thee. 

Till I cause my fury to rest upon thee*] See the note on 
v. 13. viii. 18. 

Ver. 14. According to thy doings shall they judge thee.] 
See xxiii. 24. 

Ver. 16. Behold, I take away the desire of thine eyes with 
a stroke.] Thy wife, the object of thy love and thy affection. 
(See ver. 18.) 

Ver. 17. Bind the tire of thine head upon thee.] Use the 
ordinary dress upon thine head; whereas in the time of 
mourning it was customary sometimes to shave the head : 



(see Lev. xiii. 45. Jer. vii. 29. xvi. 6.) sometimes to cast 
dust upon it. (See Josh. vii. 6. 1 Sam. iv. 12.) The priests 
were particularly forbid to uncover their heads in the. time 
, of mourning. (See Lev. x. 6.) 

-And put on thy sJioes upon thy feet.] Going barefoot 
was another expression of sorrow. (See 2 Sam, xv. 30.) 

And cover not thy lips.] Covering the lips or face was 
another token of mourning. (See Lev. xiii. '45. Micah 
iii. 7. 2 Sam. xv. 30. Jer. xiv. 4.) 

And eat not the bread of men.] Partake not of the mourn^ 
ing feasts that relations use to prepare for the funerals of 
their friends. (See the note on Jer. xvi. 5. 7.) Such were the 
UipiSenrva and parentalia among the Greeks and Romans. 

Ver. IS. So I spake to the people in the morning, and at 
even my wife died.] My wife died in the evening, and the 
next morning I declared what commands God had laid 
upon me, not to make any outward show or sign of mourn- 
ing upon that occasion. (Compare xxxiii. 22.) The even- 
ing was the beginning of the day according to the Jews' 
reckoning. (See Gen. i. 5. Lev. xxiii. 32.) 

Ver. 19. Wilt thou not tell us what these things are to us ?} 
They inquire by way of derision and contempt what these 
signs mean. (Compare xii. 9. xvii. 12. xx. 49.) 

Ver. 21. Behold, I will profane my sanctuary, the ex- 
cellency of your strength.] 1 will deliver my temple into 
the hands of the heathen, and they shall profane and de- 
stroy it. (See vii. 19, 20.) That temple wherein you placed 
your glory, and thought my residence there your greatest 
protection, (Compare ver. 25. and see Psal. Ixxviii. 61. 
xcvi. 6. cv. 4. exxxii. 8.) 

Tlie desire of your eyes, and that which your soul pitietlu] 
The beauty of holiness, as the temple is often called, whose 
destruction will affect you with a most tender compassion. 

And your sons and your daughters ivhom ye have left, 
shall fall by the sword.] Whom ye left behind you in the 
city, when ye were carried captives : or who were left by 
the famine and pestilence. (See v. 12. xxiii. 47.) 

Ver. 23. Ye shall not mourn nor weep.] These terrible 
judgments shall strike you with astonishment, and such a 
grief as is too great to be expressed by words or actions ; 
according to the verse of the poet, 

<e Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent." 
Small evils we complain of greater strike its dumb. 

But ye shall pine away for your iniquities, and mourn one 
towards another.] Ye shall waste away by a lingering grief, 
and by a silent lamentation over each other's calamities. 
(See iv. 2.17. Lev. xxvi. 39.) 

Ver. 24. Thus Ezekiel is unto you a sigi$.] His actions 
foreshew you what shall be your condition. (Compare iv. 
3. xii. 6.) The holy writers inseveral places speak of them- 
selves in the third person. (See Exod. vi. 2G. 1 Sam. xii. 
11. Matt. ix. 9.) So that this is an argument of very little 
force, when it is urged against Moses being the author of 
the Pentateuch.. * 

And when this cometh, ye shall know that I am the Lord.~] 
Comparing the prediction with the event, will convince the 
most obstinate, that the immediate hand of God is in the 
judgments which are come upon you. (Seevi. 7. and com- 
pare John xiii. 19. xiv. 29. xvi. 4.) 

Ver. 25. When I shall lake from them their strength, the 
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joy of their glory, the desire of their eyes, &c] When I shall 
take from them all that is dear and valuable to them ; their 
temple, an emblem of my special residence among them, 
and protection over them, whose beauty and magnificence 
was their peculiar glory,* and the most grateful object of 
their sight; together with their sons and daughters, whereon 
they placed their affection. (See ver. 21.) 

. Ver. 2G. That he that escapeth in that day, &c] See 
xxxiii.21, 22. 

- Ver. 27.' In that day shall thy mouth be opened to him 
that is escaped, and thou shalt speak, and be no more dumb .] 
From this time to the time when the news comes of the 
city's being taken, thou shalt not prophesy any more to 
thine own people; but then will I give thee a new commis- 
sion to speak, (see xxxiii. 22.) and that not by signs, as 
thou dost at present, but with freedom and plainness; the 
event so exactly answering thy predictions, shall give anew 
authority to what thou speakest. (Sec iii.2G. xxix. 21. and 
compare Ephes. vi. 19.) 

And thou shalt be a sign unto them, &c] They shall then 
be convinced, by experience, that thou didst foreshewby 
thy actions and behaviour all that should befal tliem. And 
this will likewise convince them of my foreknowledge and 
providence. 

chap, xx v; 

argument/ 
This chapter contains God's judgments against the Ammon- 
ites, Edomites, and Philistines, for their hatred against 
the Jews, and insulting over them in the time of their 
distress. Archbishop UshcT(in his Annals ad A. M. 3419.) 
and Josephus (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11.) place these events 
five years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 2. iSET thy face against the Ammonites.'] See the 
note on vi. 2. 

Ver. 3. Because thou saidst, Aha, against my sanctuanj, 
&c.] The Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, though re- 
lated in blood to the Jews, yet bore a constant hatred 
towards them, which they took all opportunities to shew, 
when the Jews were under any distress, and particularly at 
the time of their general captivity, and the destruction of 
their city and temple. For this they are often reproved by 
the prophets, and threatened with the like or severer judg- 
ments, and particularly the Ammonites. (See the note on 
xxi. 28.) 

Ver. 4. I will deliver thee to the men of the east for a pos- 
session.] By the men of the east must be meant the Chal- 
deans. (See xxi. 19, 20.) Ammon is likewise reckoned 
among these countries, which God foretold by Jeremy 
should be delivered into the hands of the king of Babylon. 
(See Jcr.xxv. 21.) By tho east country is commonly meant 
Arabia inScripture, as hath been observed in the notes upon 
Isa. xi. 14. but Syria and Chaldea, and the countries beyond 
it, are likewise called the east. (See Gen. xi. 2. Numb, xxiii. 
7. Isa. ii. G.) Chaldea, indeed, lay northward of Judea and 
the adjacent countries; (seel. 4.) but withal lying w T ith a 
point towards the east, the Chaldeans and their confede- 
rates may not improperly be reckoned among the men of 
the east; just as Cyrus is sometimes described as coming 
from the east, and sometimes from the north, (Isa. xli. 25.) 



with respect to his forces, that consisted both of Medes 
that lay northward, and Persians that lay eastward of Ba- 
bylon. 

And shall drink thy milk.] Milk was the chief sustenance 
of those people, whose riches consisted chiefly in their 
stocks of cattle. Hence the Scythians arc called Galacto- 
phagi, by Homer, Iliad, iii. and Galactopota by other, 
writers. Tho LXX. render the sense very well, Shall drink 
ox swallow thy fatness: the word heleb signifying not only 
milk, but likewise the fattest or choicest parts of any flesh 
or fruits. So it is used Genxlv.18. Ye shall eat tlte. 
fat of the land; and Psal. Ixxxi. 1G. where pur translation 
reads, The finest of the ivheat, it is in the Hebrew, The fat 
of the wheat. 

Ver. 5. And I will make Rabbah (see xxi. 20.) a stable 
for camels, &c] Instead of being a city inhabited by men, 
it shall be a place for cattle, and particularly for camels to 
feed in, of which that and the neighbouring countries had 
great store. It is a proverbial expression for utter destruc- 
tion, to say that grass grows where a town stood. (Compare 
Isa. xvii. 2. xxii. 10. xxxii. 14. Zeph. ii. 14, 15.) 

Ver. 6. Because thou hast clapped thine hands, and 
stamped with thy feet.] Gestures that sometimes signify 
grief and indignation : (see vi. 11.) but are likewise used 
to express our joy and satisfaction. (Compare Job xxvii. 
23. Jer. xlviii. 27. Lam. ii. 15.) 

With all thy despite against the land of Israel.] Sec 
ver. 3. - . 

Ver. 8. Because that Moab and Seir do say.] Seir is the 
same with Edom. (Seexxxv. 2.) The prophet joins them 
together as guilty of the same crime, and then denounces 
particular judgments against each of them. . 

Behold, the house of Judah is like unto all the heathen^] 
They are no longer distinguished from their neighbours by* 
the visible protection of the God whom they worship. 

Ver. 9. Therefore will I open the side of Moab from the 
cities, &c] I will make a passage for his enemies to invade 
his frontier cities, and from thence to possess themselves 
of the best of his country. Some translate the middle of 
the verse, From the cities, even from Ar, his [city] upon his 
frontiers. Ar was the coast or border of Moab, (Dcut. 
ii. 18.) 

The glory of the country.] The best part of all the 
country of Moab ; the Hebrew word is tsebi, frequently 
spoken of Judea, as being in many respects the glory of 
all lands. (See xx. G.) 

Beth-jesimoth, BaalMeon, and Kiriathaim.] See Numb.* 
xxxii. 38. Josh. xiii. 20. Jer. xlviii. 25. Baal-Meon is 
called Bcth-Mcon in that place of Jeremy, and more fully 
Beth-Baal-Meon, Josh. xiii. 17. t. e. the house or temple of 
| the idol Meon, by which Bishop Cumberland understands 
Menys or Osiris, the great deity of the Egyptians; in the 
first book and the second chapter of his treatise concern- 
ing Sanchoniathon's Phoenician History. r 
Ver. JO. * Unto the men of the east.] See ver. 4.. 
That the Ammonites may not be remembered among the, 
nations.] May make no figure among their neighbours/ 
their strength being entirely broken. 

Ver. 12. Because that Edom hath dealt against the house 
of Judah by taking vengeance.] The Idumeans, being the 
posterity of Esau/bare an ancient grudge against the Jews, 
upon the account of their ancestor's losing his right of pri- 
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mogeniture,- and the subduing of Edom by David after-, 
ward, (2 Sara. viii. 14.) Upon both these accounts they 
look hold of all opportunities of venting their spite towards 
the Jewish nation, particularly see 2 Chron. xXviii. 17. 
For this their behaviour they were in former times re- 
proved by Amos, i. 11. and afterward by Obadiab, ver. 
10. and by Ezekicl in this place, and xxxv. 5. The ill 
will that they shewed towards them at the time of their 
captivity, was very remarkable, as appears by those pa- 
thetical words of Psal. cxxxvii..7. Remember the children 
of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jerusalem; how they said, 
Down with it, doivn with it, even to the ground* . . - 

Ver. 13. I will stretch out my hand upon Edom, and cut 
off man and beast from it.] See xxxv, 7 — 9. Jer. xlix. 17, 
18. Zeph. ii. 9. Mai. i. 3, 4. 

And I will make it desolate from Teman, and they of De- 
dan shall fall by the sword.] Teman is a noted place in 
Idumea: (see Jer. xlix. 7. Amos i. 12.) to which Dedanis 
joined, ver. 8. (Compare Isa. xxi. 13, 14.) The Dedan- 
ites were originally Arabians, the posterity of Dedan,* 
Abraham's grandson ; but they seem afterward to have 
been incorporated with the Idumeans. (See the note upon 
that place of Jeremiah.) 

, Ver. 14. And I ivill lay my vengeance upon Edom by the 
handof my people Israel.] The Jews themselves, whom the 
Edomites have so often insulted, shall be instruments of 
my vengeance upon Edom, and shall requite the wrongs 
they have received by subduing Idumea, which they did 
under the conduct of Judas Maccabacus. (See 1 Mace, 
v. 3. 2 Mace. x. 1G, 17. compare Jer. xlix. 2.) And after- 
ward the high-priest Hircanus made an entire conquest of 
this country. (Sec Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. p. 307.) 

Ver. 15. Because the Philistines have dealt by revenge, 
&c] The Philistines, being borderers upon the Jews, were 
their ancient enemies from the very time of the judges 
downward, more particularly in the time of Ahaz. (See 
2 Chron. xxviii. 18.) 

Ver.lG. Behold,! will stretch out my hand upon+the Phi- 
listines.] I will subdue them by Nebuchadnezzar. (See 
ver. xxv. 20. xlvii. 1.) 

And I will cut off the Cherethims.] The Cherethims, or 
Cherethites, are the same with the Philistines, or a tribe of 
that people. (See 1 Sam. xxx. 14. Zeph. ii. 5. and the notes 
upon Jer. xlvii. 4.) 

And destroy the remnant of the sea-coast.] The same who 
are called the remnant of the Philistines, Amos i. 8. the 
remnant ofAshdod, Jer. xxv. 20. and the remnant of the 
country of Caphtor, Jer. xlvii. 4. (See the notes upon these 
two last places.) . ; 

CHAP. XXVL 

ARGUMENT. - 

This and the following chapter, with part of the twenty- 
eighth, foretell the destruction of Tyre by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who took it after a thirteen years' siege, (as Jo- 
sephus relates out of Philostratus, and the Phoenicians' 
Annals : see his Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11. ad fin. lib. i. contr. 
Appion. p.l04G.) and in the thirty-second year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign, according to the Babylonish account. 
(Sec the note on xxix. 17.), By reason of which hard 
service, every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
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peeled, as our prophet speaks, xxix. 18. The same cala- 
mity is foretold by Isaiah, chap, xxiii. This siege forced 
the inhabitants to remove their effects into an island half 
a mile distant from the shore, where they built another' 
city, called New Tyre. The learned Dr. Prideaux, in his 1 
Connex. of Script. Hist. par. i. p. 91. 484. hath observed,' 
that this prophecy of Ezckiel, as well as the. former one 4 
.of Isaiah, was fulfilled in the destruction of old Tyre/ a' 
city that stood upon the continent, and which Nebuchad- 
nezzar utterly destroyed ; though he grants some ex- J 
pressions in both prophecies are applicable only to the 
last siege of that city, when it was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, 

Ver. 1. JLN the eleventh year, in the first day of the month.] 
The particular month not being named, some supply the ' 
word fifth, (as the word fourth is supplied, 2 Kings xxv. 
3.) and understand it of the month following the taking of 
Jerusalem, at whose desolation Tyre rejoiced, (ver. 2.) But, 
as Archbishop Usher observes, ad A.M. 341G. the fifth 
month belongs to the twelfth year of Jehoiachin's captivity/ 
So we may more probably understand the expression of the 
first month of the year: as the year of Evil-Merodach's 
reign, (2 Kings xxv; 27.) is rightly understood by our inter- 
preters to be the year when he began to reign; so the tenth' 
day of the month is necessarily to be understood of the first 
month, xl. 1. of this prophecy. And the inhabitants of 
Tyre may very well b§ supposed to insult over Jerusalem 
at any .part of the time of her siege, which they saw must 
inevitably end in the taking of that city. 

Ver. 2.. She is broken that was the gates of the people.] 
There was a great confluence of people to Jerusalem from 
all parts at the solemn feasts of the year, as well of Jews as 
proselytes. (See John xiii. 20.) 

She is turned unto me.] Her wealth is come into my 
stores. (Compare Isa. lx. 5.) 

I shall be replenished now she is laid ivaste.] Tyre was . 
a noted market for all sorts of trade : so when Jerusalem 
was taken and sacked, the spoil of the city was carried thi-* 
thcr for sale, and, probably, several of the inhabitants 
being made captives, were sold there for slaves, a traffic 
the Tyrians dealt in very much, (xxvii. 13.) This inter* 
pretation may be confirmed by comparing it with Joel iii. 
4 — G. where the prophet upbraids the Tyrians for making 
merchandise both of the persons and substance of the 
Jews, when they came into their hands. To the same pur- 
pose we read Mace. iii. 41. that when Lysias came with 
great forces to subdue the Jews, the merchants of the country 
took silver and gold, and came into the camp, to buy the 
children of Israel for slaves. 

• Ver. 3. I will cause many nations to come up against thee, 
as the sea causeth his waves to come tip.] The Chaldeans 
and their confederates: (compare Jer. xxxiv. 1. Ii. 27.) 
whom the prophet compares to the waves of the sea, which 
come up with an irresistible force. (Sec Jer. Ii. 42.) 
Armies are elsewhere represented by an inundation, that 
carries all before it. (See Isa. viii. 7. Dan. ix. 2G. xi. 22.) 

Ver. 4, 5. I will scrape her dust from her, and make her 
like the top of a rock. It shall be a place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea.] I will make an entire rid- 
dance of her buildings, so that not so much as any dust or 
rubbish of them shall be* left: (compare ver. 12.) an4 
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nothing shall be seen but the rocks upon the sea-shore, in 
the place where the city formerly stood. Nebuchadnezzar 
quite demolished old Tyre, and the stones and rubbish of it 
were afterward made use of by Alexander, to carry on a 
causey from the continent to the island where New Tyre 
stood, by which means he tpok that. (See Dr. Pridcaux, 
tibi supra.) This latter city is since so decayed, that there 
are no remains of it left, but a few huts for fishermen to 
hang out their nets a drying upon the rocks, as it is related 
by travellers that have been upon the place. (Seo Maun- 
drcll's Travels, p. 48. and Huctius, Demonst Evang. prop. 
yi. adfinem.) 

Ver. 6. Her daughters which are in the field shall be slain 
with the sword.] By the daughters of Tyre arc meant the lesser 
towns which are under her jurisdiction, as the mother-city 
and seat of the kingdom . (Compare xvi. 46. and Jcr. xlix. 2.) 
Ver. 7. Nebuchadnezzar, a king of kings.] Who hath 
kings for his vassals and tributaries. (See xvii. 14. 16. 
Dan. ii. 37.) The kings of Persia affected the same title 
afterward: (sec Ezra vii. 12.) as the kings of Assyria had 
done before. (Seo Isa. x. 8. Hos. viii. 10.) 

Ver. 8, 9. He shall make a fort against thee, and cast a 
mount against thee, &c] This expression of a siege pro- 
perly relates to old Tyre, which stood upon the continent, 
and was besieged and taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 9. And xvith his axes he shall break down thy towns.] 
The word we render axes, signifies any instrument used in 
demolishing buildings. (Sec the note on Jer. xxxiii. 4.) 

Ver. 10 — 12. By reason of the abundance of his horses, 
their dust shall cover thee, &c] A lively description of the 
tumult and desolation that attend a conquering army 
making themselves masters of a great city. (Compare 
Nahum ii. 3, 4. 9. iii. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 11. And thy strong garrisons shall go down to the 
ground.] Some render the word matseboth, thine images, 
and understand it of the images of their tutelar gods. 

Ver. 12. They shall lay thy stones, thy timber, and thy 
dust in the midst of the water.] The. sea shall overflow thy 
ruins. (Sec ver. 19.) 

Ver. 13. And I will caitse the noise of thy songs to cease, 
&c] Great cities arc full of all kind of gaiety and luxury; 
this shall be turned into a melancholy silence. (Compare 
Isa. xiv. 11. xxiii. 7. 16. Jer. vii. 34. xxv. 10.) 

Ver. 14. I will make thee like the top of a rock, thou shall 
be built no more.] This part of the prophecy was fulfilled 
upon New Tyre, whose inhabitants were quite destroyed 
by Alexander when he took the city, and afterward the 
city itself became desolate. (Sec ver. 5.) 

Ver. 15. Shall not the isles shake at the sound of thy fall?] 
All those that are upon the sea-coast near thee shall be 
frightened at the news of thy destruction. (Compare xxvii. 
28. xxxi. 16. Jcr. xlix. 21.) 

,Ver.l6, 17. Then all the princes of the sea shall come 
down from their thrones, &c] All the princes and rich mer- 
chants of Sidon, Carthage, and other maritime cities, that 
maintained a trade with Tyre, and got great wealth by that 
means; they whose merchants are j>rinces, as Isaiah speaks 
of the merchants of Tyre, xxiii. 8. (compare ver. 2. 6. 10. 
of that chapter) : they shall express a deep sense and con- 
cern for her misfortunes. (Compare xxvii. 30 — 32. xxxii. 
10. Rev. xviii. 11.17.19.) 
.Shall come down from their thrones, and lay away their 



robes.*] Such was tho behaviour of the king of Nineveh at 
the time of his solemn humiliation, (Jonah iii. 6.) 

They shall clothe themselves With trembling, &c] They 
shall put on the habit of mourners, and sit upon the ground 
in a disconsolate condition. (Sec Job ii. 13. compare 
vii. 17.) 

Ver. 17. Tlie renowned city which was strong at sea, &c] 
Tyre is called the strength of the sea, Isa. xxiii. 4. being 
strong at sea, both by its situation and the strength of its 
naval forces, upon which account it was formidable to all 
that had any trading upon the sea. 

Ver. 18. Now shall the isles tremble at the day of thy fall.] 
See ver. 15. St Jerome translates it, Notv shall the ships 
tremble, &c. i. e. all seafaring men. (Compare xxvii. 29, 
30. Isa. xxiii. 14.) 

The isles that are in the sea shall be troubled at thy de- 
parture.] When thy people shall be carried captive. (Seo 
Isa. xxiii. 27.) 

Ver. 19. When I shall bring up the deep upon thee, and 
great waters shall cover thee.] Thy walls being demolished, 
the sea shall come up and cover thy ruins : (see ver. 12.) 
or else the prophet compares the destruction of Tyre to a 
shipwreck. (Sec xxiii. 26.) 

Ver. 20. When I shall bring thee down tvith them that. ♦ N 
descend into the pit, &c] When thou shalt bo thrust down 
into hell, as our Saviour speaks concerning Capernaum, 
Luke x. 15. and brought to utter desolation, like cities 
w T hich have been long ago buried in ruins and oblivion. 
(Cbmpare xxxii. 18. 24.) 

When I shall set glory in the land of the living.] Compare 
this and the following verse with xxxv. 14. When I shall 
restore other cities conquered by the king of Babylon, to 
that flourishing condition they formerly enjoyed among the 
inhabitants of this world; so the land of the living signifies, 
xxxii. 23. 26, 27. 32. The word tsebi is in many places 
appropriated to Judea, as being in several respects the 
glory of all lands, (xx. 6.) but is sometimes applied to 
other countries. (See xxv. 9.) Some expositors under- 
stand it here of Judea, to this sense ; That when God should 
return the captivity of the Jews, and restore them to those 
marks of his grace and favour, which distinguished them 
from all other nations, and made them the nearest resem- 
blance of heaven that could be found upon earth : yet even 
then, as it follows — 

Ver. 21. I will make thee a terror, and thou shalt be no 
more.] Thou shalt be left in utter ruins and desolation, and 
a terrible example of my vengeance. The word balaloth, 
which our interpreters translate terrors, is generally joined 
with words importing utter destruction, and so the LXX. 
understood it here, and in other places of this prophecy. 
(See xxvii. 36. xxviii. 19. and compare Psal. Ixxiii. 19. 
Isa. xvii. 14.) 

Tliongh thou be sought for, thou shalt never be found a gain.] 
An expression denoting utter destruction. (Sec Psal. xxxvih 
36. and compare ver. 5. 14.) 

CHAP. XXVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The same subject is continued, where the prophet, setting 
• forth the great trade and riches of Tyre, foretells the 
• irrecoverable fall thereof. 
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Ver. 2. AAKEup a lamentation for Tyrus.] This alludes 
to the mournful ditties used at funerals, wherein the pra- 
ficce, or mourning women, recounted every thing that was 
valuable or praiseworthy belonging to the deceased, and 
then lamented his loss. (See the notes upon Jer. ix.17, 
18.) In like manner, those that traded with Tyre should 
mourn over her, and bewail the loss of her riches and great- 
ness. (Compare xxvi. 16, 17. and see ver. 32.) 

Ver. 3. Thou that art situate at the entry of the sea.] A 
sea-port, fitted by situation for carrying on trade with many 
countries. (See Isa. xxiii. 1.) 

Thou hast smd, I am of perfect beauty.] Thou hast said 
in the pride of thy heart, (see xxviii. 2.) The strength of my 
navy and fortresses are everyway complete and beautiful: 
(see ver. 4. 11.) and I am furnished with all accommoda- 
tions that can make me considerable in the eyes of the 
world. (See ver. 10, 11. and xxviii. 12.) 

Ver. 4. Tliy borders are in the midst of the seas.*] Taking 
the words in a strict sense, they are a description of New 
Tyre, which stood in an island. (Compare xxvi*. 5.) The 
Tyrians are called theinhabiters of the island, Isa. xxiii. 2. 
But in the Hebrew phrase all places are called islands 
which lie upon the sea-coast. (See the note on Isa. xi. 11.) 

Tliy builders have perfected thy beauty.] The following 
verses shew, that the words are chiefly to be understood of 
the builders of their ships, wherein the chief strength and 
glory of the Tyrians was placed. 

Ver. 5. They have made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees 
from Slienir.] The decks of thy ships were made of fir 
fetched from Mount Hermon, called anciently Shcnir. (See 
Deut. iii. 9.) 

Ver. 6. The company of the Ashurites have made thy 
benches 'of ivory.'] The Assyrians have made the seats 
for the rowers of ivory, in a very costly manner. 

This is the sense of the verse, if we follow the common 
reading: but Bochart, not without reason, supposes, that 
the word bath-ashurim is pointed wrong, and should be 
read bith-ashurim, and then the sentence must be translated, 
They have made thy seats of ivory enclosed in box, the ex- 
pression being parallel to that of Virgil, iEn. x. 
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Inclusum buxo aut Orycia terebintho 
Lucet cbur." 

This sense the Chaldee follows. 

Brought out of the isles of Chittim.] The isles of Chittim 
are the countries lying upon the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. (See Jer! ii. 10.) 

Ver. 7. Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt was 
that which thou spreadest out for thy sail.] Fine linen was 
one of the principal commodities of Egypt: (see 1 Kings 
x. 28. Prov. vii. 16. Isa. xix. 9.) and was a habit used by 
persons of the best quality: (see Gen. xli. 42. Esther viii. 
15.) which shews to what an excess of vanity the Tyrians 
were come, to use such costly manufactures for sails to their 
ships. Suetonius, in his life of Caligula, cap. 37. reckons 
this among several instances of that emperors extrava- 
gance, that he furnished his pleasure-boats with costly 
sails, and other expensive ornaments. 

Blue and purple from the isles ofElisha was that which 
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covered thee.] Blue and purple are elsewhere reckoned 
among those colours which set off the richest attire. (See 
Exod. xxv. 4. Jer. x. 9.) The common clothing of the Ty- 
rians was of these kinds, which were brought from tho 
islands of the Egean Sea, particularly Coos, famed for pur- 
ple among heathen authors. Elisha denotes the countries 
upon the coast of Greece; a part of Peloponnesus retains 
the name of Elis among the Greek writers. 

Ver. 8. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy 
mariners, &c] Thou madest use of the people of other 
cities and countries, to undergo the servile 'office of being 
mariners or rowers, whilst thy own citizens pretended to 
the skill of steering thy ships, and professed the art of being 
pilots. Zidon was a famous sea-port town, the mother of 
Tyre ; (see the note on Isa. xxiii. 12.) and Arvad, the same 
with Arpad or Arphad, (2 Kings xvii. 3t3. Isa. x. 9. Jer. 
xlix. 23.) called Aradus by the Greek and Latin authors, 
was an island and town in the neighbourhood of Tyre. 

Ver. 9. The ancients of Gebal were thy calkers.] Thou 
employedst the'inhabitants of Gebal for calking thy ships, 
as being remarkably skilfulin that trade : Gebal was a pro- 
vince of Phoenicia near Tyre. (See Psal. lxxxiii. 8. 1 Kings 
v. 18.) The LXX. interpreters suppose it the same with 
the city Byblos, with whom agree Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
de Locis Hebraicis. So the Septuagint render the word 
in the forementioned text, 1 Kings v. 18. Dr. Grabe, in- 
deed, does there, by way of emendation, read TtfiXtoi in the 
text, and place B?j3Xcoc, the reading of the Alexandrian MS. 
in the margin : but that learned person did not then remem- 
ber, that that very word was translated in the same manner 
in this place of Ezekiel. 

Ver. 10. Tliey of Persia, ofLtid, and Phut.] Thy citizens 
being all given to trading, thou madest use of foreign sol- 
diers for thine army when thy city was besieged . * Lud and 
Phut are two nations elsewhere mentioned together. (See 
xxx. 5. Jer. xlvi. 9.) Our interpreters understand by them 
in these two places, the people of Lybia and Lydia. But 
Phut and Lubim being mentioned as distinct people, Na^ 
hum iii. 9. Phut probably signifies some part of Africa 
near Egypt; and Lud, or Ludim, the Abyssines. These 
people, though Africans, are joined with the Persians, 
xxxviii. 5. 

Tliey hanged up the shield and helmet in thee.] In thy gar- 
risons, which they kept in time of peace. 

Ver. 11. The men of Arvad (see ver. 8.) were with thine 
army upon the walls round about.] They defended thy 
walls when they were assaulted by the king of Babylon's 
army. (See the note upon xxvi. 8, 9.) 

TJie,Gammadims were in thy towers.] It is very uncer- 
tain what people are here meant by this name. Our learned 
Mr. Fuller supposes them people of Phoenicia. (See his 
Miscellanies, lib. vi. cap. 3.) Ludolphus conjectures they 
were Africans, in his Comment, in Histor. ^Ethiop. lib. i. 
cap. 22. The Chaldee paraphrase takes them to be Cap- 
padocians. The Vulgar Latin renders the word Pygmies; 
but if we should grant there were such a people, as Ludol-, 
phus takes a great deal of pains to prove there were, yet 
they would not be fit to make use of for soldiers.— Gamma- 
dims: Dr. Spencer thinks they were images of the tutelar 
gods, like the lares among the Romans; and were not above 
a cubit in length. (See his additions to the books de Lc- 
gib. Hebraicis.) 
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Tliey have made thy beauty perfect.] See ver. 3. 
Ver. 12. Tarshish was thy merchant.'] Tarshish probably 
signifies a port of Spain, called by the Greek and Latin 
authors Tartessus, situate not far from the place where Ca- 
diz now stands; famous of old for Hercules's pillars, being 
the utmost boundary of the ancient navigation. It comes 
from thence to signify any "merchant-adventurers who 
traded in the Mediterranean Sea. (Sec the note upon Isa. 
ii. 1G.) The commodities here mentioned, which these mer- 
chants traded in, being the product of Spain, confirms this 
exposition. 

Ver. 13. Javan, Tubal, aud Meshech, were thy merchants.'] 
By Javan is to be understood Greece, in which sense Alex- 
ander is styled king of Javan or Greece, (Dan. viii. 21.) 
So the LXX. translate it here, and in that place of Daniel. 
And all Greece, except Peloponnesus, was anciently called 
Jonia. Tubal and Meshech are names usually joined toge- 
ther in Scripture. Bochart supposes them to be the same 
with those people afterward called Moschi and Tibareni, 
whose habitation was near the Euxine Sea. 

They traded in the persons of men.] In buying and selling 
slaves in the markets. The Hebrew reads, Jn the souls of 
men; the word nephesh, soul, sometimes signifies a slave. 
(Compare Numb. xxx. 35. 1 Chron. v. 21. Rev. xviii. 13.) 
In which sense some understand the word, Gen. xii. 15. 

And vessels of brass in thy markets.] 'Critics observe that 
the word nehosheth, commonly translated brass, does like- 
wise signify steel ; and so it is rendered by our interpreters, 
Psal. xviii. 34. a bow of steel is broken by my arms. And 
we may very well understand it so here ; for the Chalybes, 
a people so called from their steel manufactures, lived near 
Pontus, in the neighbourhood of the Moschi and TibaTeni; 
for which reasons steel is called the northern iron, Jer. 
xv. 12. 

Ver. 14. -Tliey of the house of Togarmah traded in thy 
fairs.] By Togarmah, Bochart understands Cappadocia ; 
the LXX. read the word Oopyafia, (Gen. x. 14.) which 
comes near in sound to Trogma, or Trocma, a part of 
Cappadocia. 

Ver. 15. The men of Dedan were thy merchants.] The 
same learned person distinguisheth this Dedan from that 
mentioned ver. 20. This latter was of Abraham's posterity, 
whereas Dedan here spoken of was derived iYorri that De- 
dan mentioned Gen. x. 7. the son of Raamah, or Rhegma. 
The posterity of this Dedan is probably placed near the 
Persian Gulf, where there was a city called afterward 
Ithegma; and so is fitly joined with many islands or coun- 
tries lying upon the sea-coast, which are usually called 
islands, in the Hebrew phrase. (See the note on Isa. xi! 11.) 

Many isles were the merchandise of thy hands, &c] Those 
countries exported thy manufactures, the ivares of thy 
making, as they are called in the following verse; and, by 
w'ay of return for thein, brought thee in ivory, and other 
rarities from India, whither they traded. They brought 
ihese for a present, says our translation, or rather byway 
of price or return for the commodities exported. The noun 
eshear commonly signifies a present or gift, but it is near in 
sound to the word sacar, that signifies a price or reward; 
and words of such near affinity are often used in a promis- 
cuous sense. (See the note upon Jer. xxiii. 39. xx*. 37. 
xxix. 7. and xxxvi. 15. of this prophecy.) 

Ver. 10. Syria was thy merchant, &c] The Syrians im- 



ported into thy haven precious stones, and all sorts of cu- 
rious apparel, in lieu of which they carried abroad the wares 
of thy own making. 

Ver. 17. They traded in thy market wheat of Minith, 
&c] These were the commodities which the Jews im- 
ported to Tyre, chiefly the necessary provisions for food ; 
the Tyrians having none of their own growth, the Jews sup- 
plied them therewith from their own, or the neighbouring 
countries. (See 1 Kings v. 9. 11. Ezra iii. 7. Acts xii, 20.) 

Wheat of Minith.] This was a place belonging to the 
Ammonites, (see Judg. xi. 33.) noted for excellent wheat, 
great quantities of which the. Jews brought to Tyre. • 

With Pannag.] A word never elsewhere to be found; 
supposed by some to be the name of a place ; by others 
more probably taken for some rich ointment or gum. 

And balm.] For which Gilead w f as famous. (See Jer. 
viii., 22.) There were balsam-trees about Jericho too, 
which Josephus describes, Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 6V aud do 
Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. 4. though some doubt whether that 
balsam were the same with the balm of Gilead. 

Ver. 18. In the wine ofHelbon.] Helbon is supposed the 
same part of Syria which is called Chalybonitis by Ptole- 
my. The same place which is now called Aleppo. 

And white wool.] The word tsachar is never met with 
but here, and Judg. v. 10. where our translation reads 
white asses. Bochart explains the word here to signify 
wool of a bright purple colour, from the Arabic use of it. 
So purpureus in Latin is used for a bright colour in Virgil, 
iEn. i. "Lumenque juventoe purpureum." The LXX. 
and Chaldee render it wool from Miletus, a place famous 
for that commodity. The wool was died purple at Tyre, 
as appears from Virgil, Georg. lib. iii. 

Quamvis Milesia magno 



Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incoctarubores/' 

Ver. 19. Dan also and Javan, going to and fro, &c] By 
Dan St. Jerome understands the town which w r as afterward, 
called Caesarea Philippi, belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
which was near Tyre; whereas Javan, which likewise 
traded with Tyre, lay farther off. This is the sense of the 
words, if we .follow the common translation ; but Bochart 
thinks the words might be better translated, Dan also and 
Javan coming from XJzal occupied in thy fairs; to distin- 
guish this Javan, which he supposes to be in the southern 
part of Arabia, from Greece, more commonly called by 
that name. (See ver. 13.) In conformity to this interpre- 
tation, the copies of the LXX. which we have now, read 
fromAsel; though St. Jerome informs us, that the former 
part of the verse was wanting in the Septuagint, and sup- 
plied from Theodotion's translation. , . 

Bright iron [i. e. steel] and calamus were in thy market.] 
Bochart confirms the foregoing interpretation from hence, 
that those of Javan are said to deal in aromatic gums, 
which are known not to grow in Greece, but in Arabia. . . 

Ver. 20. Dedan was thy merchant.] This is probably to 
be understood of the posterity of that Dedan, who w : as. 
Abraham's grandson. (See ver. 15. and xxv. 13.) , . ,, 

Ver. 21. Arabia, and all the princes ofKedar, they occti- . 
pied with thee.] The Hebrew reads, They were the mer- 
chants of thy hands ; i. e. they took ofF thy manufactures 
(see ver. 15.) in exchange for cattle, in which their sub- 
stance did chiefly consist, (See Isa. lx. 7.) Kcdar is a 
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country in Arabia, often mentioned in Scripture, which re- 
ceived its name from Kedar, Ishmaers son, who settled 
there. (Gen. xxv. 13.) 

Ver. 22. The merchants of Slieba and Raamah.] These 
were people of Arabia Felix, dwelling near the Persian 
Gulf. (See ver. 15. and xxiii. 42.) They traded in the rich 
products of their own country, which were spices, precious 
stones, and gold. (Compare 1 Kings x. 2. 11. Psal. lxxii. 
15. Isa. lx. 6.) Bochart places Ophir, so famous for gold, 
in Arabia Felix. (See his Phaleg. lib. xi. cap. 27.) 
, Ver. 23. Haran, and Canneh, and Eden.] Haran is the 
place where Abraham dwelt when he came out from Ur of 
the Chaldees ;(Gen. xi. 31.) called Charrae by the Romans, 
and noted for the defeat of Crassus. Canneh some sup- 
pose to be the same place that is called Calneh, Amos 
vi. 2. or Calno, Isa. x. 9. a city near Euphrates. Others 
take it for Ctesiphon, a noted city situate upon the river 
Tigris. Eden is joined -with Haran, 2 Kings xix. 12. as 
it is here. Huetius supposes Paradise was called the gar- 
den of Eden, from the name, of the country, where it was 
placed, which was where the two rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates meet. (See his tract dc situ Paradisi, cap. 2. n.7.) 

The merchants of Sheba.] There were two Shebas, as* 
there. were two Dedans; one descended from Raamah, 
(Gen. x. 7.) the other from Jockshan, Abraham's son^ 
(Gen. xxv. 3.) As the twenty-second verse is explained 
of the former, so the latter may be .understood here : they 
were both inhabitants of Arabia. . . - 

Chilmad.] Both* the Chaldee and LXX. explain this by 
Carraania. 

Ver. 24. In chests of rich apparel.] The word, in the ori- 
ginal translated chests, is ginge, which is elsewhere ren- 
dered treasuries. (See 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. Esther iii. 0.) 
From which word the Latin gaza is derived. 
« Bound with cords, and made of cedar.] Carefully packed 
up in chests of cedar, to give these clothes a fine scent, and 
preserve them from putrefaction. i . 

Ver. 25. Tlie ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy 
market.] Ships of Tarshish signify sometimes in Scripture 
any trading or merchant ships. (See the note on Isa. ii. 
1G.) And here I take it in this general sense : the prophet 
having already reckoned up the principal, countries which 
traded with Tyre, now adds, in comprehensive terms, that 
all merchant-adventurers sung or spake great things of her 
riches, or as the word sharpth may be rendered, They 
ruled or governed in thy markets. * < . * ■ * 

In the midst of the seas.] See ver. 4. * ' . 

Ver. 26. Tliy rowers have brought thee into great waters.] 
The prophet compares the condition of Tyre besieged by 
the enemy, to'a ship overset by the wipds, and just ready 
to sink under water. (See the like comparison, Isa. xxxiii. 
23.) Great numbers are sometimes signified by great 
waters. (See Psal. xviii. 16. cxiiv. 7. Jer. Ii. 42.) '.;'.' 
, The east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas.] 
As the violence of the east wind occasions many ship- 
wrecks in the sea ; (see Psal. xlviii. 7.) so the Chaldean 
array, compared elsewhere to an east wind, shall ruin thy 
strength and glory, and leave thee like a wreck cast upon 
the shore. (Compare xvii. 10. xix. 12.) ; • . j 

i Ver. 27. .Shall fall into the midst of the seas.] Shall be 
as utterly ruined and destroyed, as if they were sunk in a 
shipwreck : (sec xxvi. 5. 14. 21.) or shall be killed in a 



sea-fight, while they defend the city/ (See the following 
verse, and xxix. 8.) * 

* Ver. 281 Thesubnrbs shall shake at the sound of the cry 
of thy pilots.'] The cry of thy wounded seamen shall make 
the inhabitants of the suburbs shake for fear, (xxvi. 15.) 

Ver. 29. All that handle the oar — shall come down from 
their ships, &c] Seafaring men finding no encouragement 
to follow their employment, now thy traffic is* destroyed,- 
shall lay aside their trade, and mourn over thee. (Compare 
xxvi. 16.) 

■Ver. 30. TJiey shall cause their voice to be heard against 
thee.] Or rather, over thee, as the LXX. and Vulgar Latin' 
translate it: in which sense the preposition nal is taken 
where persons are said to mourn over the dead, or the 
calamitous. (See xxviii. 12. 1 Kings xiii. 30. Hos. x. 5;)" 

• And shall cast dust upon their heads, they shall wallotv 
themselves in the ashes.] Expressions of the deepest mourn-' 
ihg and lamentation. (See 1 Sam. iv. 12. Job ii. 12. Jer, 
vi. 26. llev. xviii. 19.) • . 

Ver. 31. And they shall make themselves utterly bald for 
thee.] Another expression of public sorrow. (See Jer. 
xlvii. 5. Micah i. 16.) 

Ver'. 32. And in their wailing they shall takeup a lament- 
ationfor thee, Sic.] The words allude to the public lament-' 
ationsjnade at funerals. (See the notes upon Jer. ix. 17, 
18. xxii. 18. and compare Rev. xviii. 18.) 

Ver. 34. JVJien thou shall be broken by the seas, in the 
depth of the vjaters.] See ver. 26, 27. xxvi. 19. xxix. 8. 

Ver. 35. All the merchants of the isles shall be astonished 
at thee, &c] Sec xxvi. 15, 16., — • ' ; 

Ver. 36. Tliy merchants among the people shall hiss at * 
thee*] By way of insulting and derision : (see 1 Kings ix. 8.) ' 
as men are apt to despise those in adversity, whom they * 
courted and respected in. prosperity. But the Chaldee. 
paraphrase renders it, They shall be astonished: and this * 
sense. agrees better with the lamentations of the seafaring 
men mentioned in the foregoing verses. 1# 

TJiou shall be a terror, &c] See xxvi. 21. 

chap; xxviii. 

ARGUMENT. . 

In this chapter the prophet denounces God's judgments 
against the king of Tyre, for-his pride and insolence : he 
likewise foretells the destruction of Zidon, and that the 
-judgments threatened upon those and other heathen 
countries, Ammon, Moab, &c. shall in the end turn 'to 
the benefit of God's people. 

Ver. 2. & AY to the prince ofTyrus.] Whose name w T as 
Ithobalus, according to the Phoenician annals, extracts out 
of which may be seen in Josephus, lib. i. contr.'Appion, 
p. 1046. ; 

I am a god, I sit in the seat of God, in the midst of the 
seas.] Some princes have been so extravagant as' to 'affect 
Divine honours : this seems to have been the terriper of this 
vain man. The words are an insolent boast of self-suffi- 
ciency, as if he had said, I fear none, nor stand in need of 
any: I am seated in a place of impregnable strength : the 
seas surround me, that no enemy can assault me. So they 
represent the excessive pride and carnal security of this 
prince, who trusted in his own strength, and forgot his de- 
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pcndance upon God. The same crime was in like manner 
punished in the king of Egypt, (xxix. 3.) and afterward in 
Nebuchadnezzar himself, (Dan. iv. 30, 31.) So Babylon 
is represented as ascribing self-sufficiency to herself, and 
saying in her heart, I am, and there is none else besides me, 
(Isa. xlvii. 10.) 

I?i the midst of the sea.] See xxvii. 4. 
Yet thou art aman, and not God.] A weak, mortal man: 
an unequal match for the king of Babylon's forces* (See 
ver. 9. and Isa. xxxi. 3.) 

Ver. 3. Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel.'] The fame 
of Daniel's wisdom was quickly spread over Chaldea, upon 
his being advanced to several posts of honour and dignity 
by Nebuchadnezzar. (See Dan. ii. 48.) Queen Nitoeris, 
who was Belshazzar's mother, gives Daniel a great charac- 
ter for his wisdom aud other accomplishments, (Dan. v. 
11, 12.) So here the prophet, in an ironical manner, up- 
braids the vain boasts which the prince of Tyre made of 
his wisdom, aud the policy of those about him, as if it ex- 
ceeded tho endowments of Daniel, so famous, though a 
young man, for his skill in the several parts of knowledge, 
and the arts of government. The Phoenicians, of whom the 
Tyrians were a colony, (see the note on Isa. xxiii. 12.) 
valued themselves for their wisdom and ingenuity, as being 
the inventors of navigation, of letters, and sciences. (Com- 
pare Zech. ix. 2.) 

Ver; 4. With thy wisdom and thy understanding thou hast 
gotten thee riches, &c] Thy skill in navigation and trade 
has increased thy wealth. (See ver. 5. and Zech. ix. 3.) 

Ver. 7. Behold, I will bring strangers upon thee, the ter- 
rible of the nations.] The Babylonians, who by their con- 
quests have made themselves terrible to all the countries 
round about them. [(Seexxx. 11, 12.) ' 

They shall draw their swords against the perfection of thy 
beauty,.] They shall deface and destroy every thing which 
thou valuest as ornamental, or useful. (Compare ver. 12.) 
Ver. 8. Thou shalt die the deaths of them that are slain in 
the midst of the seas-] Thou and thy mariners shall be slain 
in a sea-fight, or shall be destroyed as those that are swal- 
lowed by the sea in a tempest. (See xxvi. 15. xxvii. 27, 
28. 34.) 

Ver. £). Wilt thou yet say to him that slayeth thee, I am 
as God?] Mortality will certainly convince thee of thy 
folly in pretending to divinity. (Compare xxxii. 19.) So 
Plutarch tells us of Alexander, that he vainly affected to be 
thought Jupiter's son, and next in honour to ^Bacchus and 
Hercules : yet when he saw the blood run out of a wound 
he had received, which at the same time gave him much 
pain, he confessed that was not such blood as Homer said 
issued from the immortal gods, (lib. ii. de Alexandri 
Fortuna.) 

Ver. 10. TJtou shalt die the death of the uncircumcised.] 
Thou shalt die by such a remarkable judgment as God 
usually inflicts upon notorious offenders : thou shalt come 
to the same ill end as befals the other enemies of God and 
of his truth. (Compare xxxi. 18. xxxii. 19; 21. 23, 24, &c.) 
Circumcision being the rite which distinguished God's 
people from the heathen, uncircumcised is equivalent in 
sense to wicked or profane. So the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders it here, Thou shalt die the death of the wicked, and 
to the same purpose again, xxxi. 18. In the same sense we 
are to understand that expression, Lev. xxvi. 41. Jf their 



uncircumcised heart be humbled; and those of Jeremy, 
vi.10. Tlieir ear is uncircumcised : and, ix. 26. The hojise 
of Israel is uncircumcised in their leart. 

Vcr. 12. Take up a lamentation upon the king of Tyrus.] 
Sco xxvii. 32. 

Thousealest up thefullsum of wisdom and perfect beauty.] 
In thine own opinion thou art the perfect pattern of wis- 
dom, and all other excellences : (compare ver. 7J) the 
expression is taken from vessels and other repositories, 
which, when they are full, used to be sealed up in order to. 
the preserving what is contained in them, (sceDeutxxxii.4. 
Job xiv. 17.) The LXX. and Vulgar Latin render the 
former part of the verse, Thou art the seal of likeness; i. e. 
Thou art the image of God, or an exact impression taken 
from that great copy. The following verse shews that the 
expression alludes to Adam, when he was first created, 
and came pure out of the hands of his Maker. And then 
the following words in this verse are to be translated, Full 
of wisdom, and perfect in beauty: an exact description of 
the state of innocence. The word tacnithis translated pat- 
tern, xliii. 10. of this prophecy, and so it signifies, Exod. 
xxx. 32. to which sense the Targum there explains it: but 
our translation renders it composition. 

Vcr. 13. TJiou hast been in Eden, the garden of God.] As 
thy situation was pleasant, so thou wast plentifully sup- 
plied with every thing that could contribute to make thy 
life pleasant and happy. A state of paradise does in com- 
mon speech denote a condition every way complete and 
happy. (See Isa. Ii. 3.) But this expression, as well as the 
whole context, alludes to the complete happiness which 
Adam enjoyed in Paradise before his apostacy and fear- 
ful fall. 

Every precious stone was thy covering, &c] Like a great 
prince or monarch, thy crown was adorned with the choicest 
jewels, and thou wast arrayed with royal robes, enriched 
with gold and precious stones of all sorts. The stone pro- 
bably alludes to the precious stones which were placed in 
the high-priest's breast-plate, as the next verse alludes to 
the eherubims over the mercy-scat. Accordingly the LXX. 
enlarge the number of the stones here mentioned from nine 
to twelve, and place them in the same order in which they 
are ranked, Exod. xxviii. 17, &c. * • 

The workmanship of thy tabrets, and ' of thy pipes, was 
prepared in thee [or, for thee] in the day thou wast created.] 
The highest expressions of joy, such as are the sounding 
of all sorts of musical instruments, ushered thee into the 
world, according to the usual practice at the birth of great 
princes; and ever since thou hast been brought up in the 
choicest delicacies, which a royal palace or a luxurious 
city could furnish. \(Sce xxvi. 13. Isa. xiv. 11.) 

Vcr. 14. Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth.] 
Anointing is the ceremony wherewith kings are inaugu- 
rated; so the prophet .compares the prince of Tyre, to a 
ruling or principal cherub, one of the chief of the angelical 
order, who attend upon God in heaven, and are represented 
by the eherubims in the temple overshadowing the mercy- 
seat. To this sense St. Jerome translates it, The extended 
cherub that covereth: i. e. whose wings were stretched out 
to cover the mercy-seat: (see Exod. xxv. 20.) reading mc- 
mushak instead ofmimshak. The words allude to the high 
advancement of Satan in heaven before his fall, where he 
was placed in one of the highest orders of angels, such as 
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were nearest in attending upon the Divine Majesty. So 
Isaiah's description of the fall of the king of Babylon does 
plainly allude to the downfal of Satan out of heaven. (Isa. 
xiv. 12, &c.) 

Thou wast upon the holy mountain of God.} The temple 
is often styled God's holy mountain; (see xx. 43.) and the 
temple being the place of God's peculiar residence, is now 
'and then put for heaven itself. (SeePsal.xi.4. xviii. 6. 
Jonah ii. 7.) So the phrase denotes, that this prince might 
be compared to the cherubims overshadowing the mercy- 
seat, or the angels who stood before the throne of God, 
typified by the cherubims in the temple: the expres- 
sions still alluding to the high station of Satan before his 
apostacy. 

Thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones 
of fire.] Thy dominion was in the upper region of the sky, 
where hailstones and lightning are formed; or, as Tertul- 
lian paraphrases the expression, (lib. ii. contr. Marcion. 
cap. 10.) " Inter gemmantes siderum Tadios demoratus:" 
Thou hadst thy abode among glittering stars ; as the angels 
are sometimes called. (See Job xxxviii. 7. Isa. xiv. 13.) 
[The words may allude to the sparkling stones of Aaron's 
breastplate : so they agree with whatgoes before, ver. 13, 
14. Sec Dr. More's Synopsis Prophet, book ii. chap. 16.] 

Ver. 15. Thou wast perfect in thy ways — tilliniquity was 
found in thee.] An exact description of the angelical purity 
in which the devil was created, and in which he continued, 
till, being lifted up with pride, he fell from his first estate. 

Ver. 16. By the multitude of thy merchandise, they have 
filled the midst of thee with violence, &c] Thy skill in 
trading hath degenerated into violence, cheating, and extor- 
tion; for which I will degrade thee from the honour of 
being nearly related to me, as my minister, and the executor 
of my commands, by which thou didst resemble the dignity 
of the angelic order. (See ver. 14.) 

Ver. 17. Thine heart was lifted np because of thy beauty.] 
Compare ver. 9. 13. xxxi. 10. So the devil was lifted up 
with pride upon the account of his perfections. (Sec 1 Tim. 
iii. 6.) 

Thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy bright- 
ness.] That height of glory and authority to which I had 
advanced thee has perverted thy judgment, and made thee 
abuse thy wisdom to craft and deceit. (Sec ver. 16.) 

I will lay thee before kings, that . they may behold thee.] 
I will make thee a spectacle to other princes, expose thee 
as a miserable object before their eyes, that thou mayest 
be an example to them to deter them from the like prac- 
tices. (Sec xvi. 41. xxiii. 48. xxxi. 14.) 

Ver. 18. Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the multi- 
tude of thine iniquities, &c] The word mikdash does some- 
times signify a palace, in which sense it is probably taken 
Amos viii. 13. where our translation renders it the king's 
chapel. Thus Bishop Patrick understands it, Exod.xxv. 
8. where, the English reads, Let them make me a sanctuary, 
but it may probably mean a palace: for God commanded 
himself to be served and attended upon in the tabernacle, 
as a king is in his court. The cherubims were his throne, 
the ark his footstool, the altar his table, and therefore 
called by that name, xli. 22. Mai. i. 7. the priests his at- 
tendants, and the shew-bread and sacrifices his provi- 
sions. Thus the word may most probably be taken here 
to this sense : That since their palaces and stately buildings 
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are filled with the iniquity and injustice which they have 
practised in their trade and commerce, therefore God will 
utterly destroy them by Nebuchadnezzar, who reduced the 
whole city to a heap of ashes and rubbish, which Alexan^ 
der afterward made use of to make a bank or causey, by 
means of which he assaulted the new city of Tyre, and 
took it (See Dr. Prideaux, par. i; p. 484.) IF we follow 
the common translation, it imports a denunciation of God's 
judgments for filling their idolatrous temples with riches 
and presents gotten by injustice. So God often punishefe 
the contempt of religion, in general, in those who are mis- 
taken in their own way of worship. 

Ver. 19. Thou shalt be a terror, &c] Sec xxvi. 21. 

Ver. 21. Set thy face against Zidon, &c] Direct thy face 
and thy speech towards Zidon; (see vi. 2.) and foretell its 
destruction by the king of Babylon. (See xxxii. 30. Jer. 
xxv. 22. xlviii. 4.) Tyre and Zidon were neighbours, and 
partakers of the same fate both in prosperity and adversity. 
Zidon was afterward utterly destroyed by Ochus king of 
Persia. 

Ver. 22. 1 will be glorified in the midst of thee, &c] I will 
make my power and justice known by the judgments T will 
execute upon thee. In the same sense God saith, Exod. 
xiv.17. 1 will get me honour upon Pharaoh; where the word 
in the original is the same. 

And will be sanctified in her.] God is said to be sanctified 
in those, for whose preservation or destruction he exerts his 
power in a remarkable manner. (Compare ver. 25. and see 
xx. 41.) /« 

Ver. 23. And I will send unto her pestilence and blood 
into her streets.] The pestilence, which often accompanies 
long sieges, shall destroy her inhabitants as well as the 
sword. (See v. 12. xxxviii. 22.) 

. Ver. 24. And there shallbe no more a pricking brier unto 
the house of Israel, &c] My people shall dwell in their 
land quietly and securely, when the rest of their ill neigh- 
bours are destroyed, who were a continual vexation to 
them, and as so many thorns in their sides. (Compare 
Numb, xxxiii. 55. Josh, xxiii. 13.) So a thorn in the flesh, 
2 Cor. xii. 7. signifies a cruel enemy or persecutor, as ap- 
pears by comparing that place with the context, ver. 9, 10. 
The following verse shews, that this promise chieflyrclatcs 
to the general restoration of the Jews, when all the ene- 
mies of God's church and truth are vanquished and sub- 
dued, often denoted in the prophetical writings, by the 
names of Edom, Moab, and other neighbouring countries, 
who upon all occasions shewed their spite and ill will 
against the Jews. (See the note upon xxxviii. 17. and upon 
Isa. xi.14. and compare Jer. xii. 14. with this place.) 

Ver. 25. When I shall have gathered the house of Israel 
from among the people among whom they were scattered, 
&c] This, if wc follow the literal sense of the words, is a 
plain prophecy of the general restoration of the Jews, and 
their return into their ownl and, as [will appear by com- 
paring the words with tho parallel texts in this prophet, 
viz. xi.17. xx. 38. 41. xxxiv. 13. xxxvi.24. xxxvii. 12. 14. 
21. 25. xxxix. 27. and the-rules laid down concerning the 
division of the land among the twelve tribes, (chap, xlvii. 
xlviii.) do very much favour this interpretation ; (compare 
Isa. lxv. 9,10. Jer. xxx. 18. xxxii. 41.) in which prediction 
most of the other prophets agree with him. (See the note 
on Isa. xi. 11.) 
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And shall be sanctified in them,'] Seo ver. 22. andxxxvi. 23. 

Vcr. 2G. And they shall dwell safely therein.] This de- 
notes outward peace and freedom from the annoyance of 
enemies. (Compare xxxvi. 21. xxxviii. 11. Jer. xxiii. G.) 

And shall build houses, and plant vineyards.] Building 
and planting are commonly joined together. (Compare 
Isa. bey. 21. Jer. xxxi. 4, 5. Amos ix. 14.) 
. When I shall have executed judgments upon all those thai 
despised them.] Seo ver. 24. The prophets conclude their 
thrcatenings against infidels with gracious promises to 
God's people; implying, that he will not make an utter 
destruction of them as of other people, but reserve a rem- 
nant, to whom he may fulfil his promises made to their 
fathers. (Compare Jer. xlvi, 27, 28.) 

CHAP. XXIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

In this and the three following chapters, is foretold the 
conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, which came to 
pass in the thirty-sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, 
which was the twenty-seventh of Jchoiachin's captivity. 
(See ver. 17.) This was the same judgment upon Egypt, 
which was foretold by Jeremiah, xlvi. 13, &c. 

Ver. 2. J&ET thy face [see vi. 2.] against Pharaoh king 
of Egypt.] Pharaoh being a common name to all the kings 
,of Egypt, this prince was called Pharaoh-Hophra, by way 
of distinction, by Jeremiah, (xlvi. 30.) and Apries by He- 
rodotus. 

•Ver. 3. The great dragon that lies in the midst of his 
rivers.] The word tannim signifies any great fish, such as 
a whale, as it is translated xxxii. 2. where it is applied to 
the. same subject as here. (See the note on Isa. xxvii. 1.) 
Bochart, in his Hierozoicon, lib. v. cap. 1G. 18. not im- 
probably understands it here of a crocodile (see the follow- 
ing note), a fish in a manner peculiar to the river Nile, to 
which he likens the king of Egypt, because he valued him- 
self so much upon his dominion over that river. The 
same learned author observes, that the word Pharaoh sig- 
nifies a crocodile in the Arabic tongue. The kings of 
Egypt are elsewhere compared to whales, or some such 
great fishes, sporting themselves in the waters, and exer- 
cising a sort of dominion over the lesser fry. (See Psal. 
Ixxiv. 13, 14. Isa. li. 9.) 

IVJdch hath said, My river is my own, and I have made 
it for myself.] The prophet having described this prince as 
bearing rule over the w-aters, in pursuance of the same me- 
taphor, speaks of hjs kingdom as if it were a great river, 
and he priding himself in having established his govern- 
ment so firmly over it, that it was not in the power of God 
himself to dispossess him of it, as Herodotus tells us (lib. ii. 
cap. 1G9.) he profanely boasted, affecting to be a god, as 
the prince of Tyre did, (xxviii. 2.) 

Ver. 4. But I will put hooks in thy claws.] In pursuance 
of the same metaphor, God tells him that he will put a 
stop to all his vain-glorious designs and boastings: having 
the same absolute power over him as a fisherman hath over 
a fish, when he has fastened his hook in his jaws. (Compare 
2 Kings xix. 28.) 

/ will cause the fish of thy river to stick to thy scales, and 
I will bring thee out of the midst of thy rivers, &c.] Thou 



shalt send a great number of thy subjects upon an expedi- 
tion into Lybia against the Cyrenians, where his army hav- 
ing ill success, the Egyptians, entertaining an opinion that 
the army was sent upon this expedition on purpose to be 
destroyed, thereupon mutinied against him, and set up 
Amasis to be their king. 

I will briug thee out of the midst of thy rivers.] By this 
is metaphorically expressed his undertaking a foreign ex- 
pedition : the expression alludes to the nature of a croco- 
dile, who is not confined to the water, but useth to come 
upon the land, where he is frequently taken. 

Ver. 5. And I will leave thee thrown into the wilderness, 
thee and all the fish of thy rivers.] Thy army shall be dis- 
comfited, and fall in the deserts of Lybia and Cyrene: : 
Apries himself did not perish there ; but the king and peo- 
ple being like the head and body, whatever calamity befals 
either part, is common to both. So the king of Assyria is 
said to be involved in that destruction which consumed his 
army, Isa. xxx. 33. Apries himself was afterward stran- 
gled in his palace at Sais, by Amasis, that overcame him.- 

They shall not be brought together, nor gathered.] Their 
bones or carcasses shall not be brought together in order 
for burial. (See Jer. viii. 2. xxv. 33.) 

I have given thee for meat to the beasts of the field, &c] 
See xxxix. 17. 

Ver. G. Because they have been a staff of reed to the house 
of Israel.'] The expression alludes to the canes or reeds 
that grow on the bank of the river Nile ; on which if a man 
leaned, they brake, and the splinters ran into his hand. 
(Compare 2 Kings xviii. 21.) The prophets often upbraid 
the Jews with their vain confidence in Egypt, which would 
certainly disappoint them. (Seo Isa. xx. 5, G. xxx. 3. 5, 
&c."xxxi, 3. Jer. ii. 3G.) 

Ver. 7. When they took hold of thee by thy hand, thou 
didst break and rend all their shoulder.] Or, their arm. The 
king, who was Zedekiah's confederate, came with a great 
army to raise the siege of Jerusalem; but durst not engage 
a battle with the Chaldeans, but in a little time retired again 
into his own country, treacherously leaving Zedekiah, whom 
they had engaged to rebel against Nebuchadnezzar; whereby 
they became the occasion of his own and his people's ruin. 
(See xvii. 15. Jer. xxxvii. 5. 7.) 

And madest all their loins to be at a stand.] Or, to shake, 
as men do when they are tottering and ready to fall. The 
Hebrew verb hanamadhta signifies properly to stand, but 
it is probably here taken in the same sense with the verb 
hamanadhta: words of a near sound being often taken one 
for the other. (See the note on xxvii. 15.) 

Ver. 8. Behold, I will bring a sword upon thee, and cut 
off man and beast from thee.] See xiv. 17. This is to be 
understood of Nebuchadnezzar's conquest of Egypt, who, 
taking advantage of Amasis's revolt against Apries, over- 
ran that country, and made a pTey of the whole kingdom. 
(See ver. 19, apd xxxii. 13.) 

Ver. 9. Because he hath said, TJie river is mine, &c] Ho- 
phra himself shztf 1 be slain, and his country destroyed, for 
his impiety and insolence. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 10. Behold, I am against thee and thy rivers.] Singe 
thou hast opposed me I wall set myself against thee, 
and bring down the strength and glory, of thy kingdom, 
wherein thou magnifiest thyself so much, (See the note 
on ver. 3.) . „' , 
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From the toiver ofSyene unto the border of Ethiopia.'] If 
we follow this translation, we must understand the word 
Cushy rendered here Ethiopia, of Arabia, as it is often taken : 
(see the note. on Jer. xiii. 23.) for Syene was the border 
of Egypt towards Ethiopia : (see Pliny's Nat. Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 9.) which lay westward of Egypt, as Arabia did east- 
ward. But the words may be translated thus, From Migdol 
to Syene, even to the borders of Ethiopia. (Compare xxx. 
5. 9.) Migdol was a town near the Bed Sea, mentioned 
Exod. xiv. 2. Jer. xliv. 1. xlvi. 14. so it lay at the entrance 
of Egypt from Palestine; whereas Syene was at the other 
end of the country upon the borders of Ethiopia." The pa- 
rallel text, xxx. 6. confirms this interpretation, where our 
translation reads, From the tower of Syene, they shall fall 
in it by the sivord; but the sense would be much more per- 
fect if we translate it, From Migdol to Syene, &c. 

Ver. II. No foot of man shall pass through it — neither 
shall it be inhabitedforty years.] The intestine. wars between 
Apries and Amasis, and the conquest of the whole country 
by Nebuchadnezzar, will make Egypt a desolation the 
greatest part of forty years, nor shall it recover its former 
settlement till those arc ended. (See xxx. 10. xxxii. 13. 
compare xxxv. 7.) 

Ver. 12. And I will make the land of Egypt desolate.] 
Many of the Jews which fled into Egypt upon the murder 
of Gedaliah, were involved in the common destruction of 
the country and its inhabitants. (See Jer. xliv. 27, 28.) 

Among the countries which are desolate.] Egypt shall 
have its share of calamities with its neighbours, who shall 
be a prey to Nebuchadnezzar, according to the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, chap. xxv. xliv. xlvi. &c. and of Ezekiel, 
chap. xxv. &c. 

I tvill scatter the Egyptians among the nations.] Some 
of them shall flee for refuge into foreign countries, and 
some shall be carried away captive by the Babylonians. 
(Compare Jer. xlvi. 19.) This captivity of the Egyptians, 
though not taken notice of by -Herodotus, is mentioned by 
Bcrosus in one of the fragments of his history, quoted by 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11. and published with notes 
by Scaligcr, at the end of his books de Emendatione Tem- 
porum, whose remark upon the place is very observable; 
viz. " The calamities that befel the Egyptians, are passed 
over by Herodotus, because the Egyptian priests would 
not inform him of any thing that tended to the disgrace of 
their nation." 

Ver. 14. And I tvill cause them to return into the land of 
Pathros.] That part of Egypt which is called Thebais, as 
Bochart proves by several arguments. (Sec his Phalcg. 
lib. iv. cap. 27.) 

Aiid they shall be there a base kingdom.] i. e. A tributary 
kingdom. (See xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 15. It shall be the basest of kingdoins, &c] Not- 
withstanding Amasis's shaking off the Persian yoke, Egypt 
was not able to keep up its former grandeur, but was en- 
tirely conquered by Cambyses, Cyrus's son, who made it 
a province to the Persian empire; and upon its revolting 
from under that government, it was finally subdued by 
Ochus the Persian emperor, and has been governed by 
strangers ever since. " For on the failure of the Persian 
empire, it became subject to the Macedonians, after them 
to the Romans, after the Romans to the Saracens, then to 
the Mamelukes, and is now a province of the Turkish 

\ol, ly. 



empire:" as Dr. Prideaux observes, in his Connex. of 
Script. Hist. par. i. p. 79. 

Ver, 16. And it shall be no more the confidence of the 
house of Israel, which bringeth their iniquity to remem- 
brance, &c] At the same time that the Jews put confidence 
in Egypt, they distrusted the promises and assistance of 
God, and forsook him, to comply with the idolatries of 
their allies; thereby to recommend themselves to their 
protection. (See ver. 7. Isa. lvii. 8, 9. Jer. ii. IS. 36. 
Hos. xii. 1.) 

Ver. 17. In the seven-and-tiventieth year, in the first 
month.] The following prophecy is related here, not with 
respect to the order of time (for there is near seventeen 
years' distance between the date of the foregoing prophecy 
and this), but because both prophecies relate to the same 
subject, viz. flie conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, 
which fell out this year : the city Tyre having been taken 
by him the year before, after thirteen years' siege. Con- 
cerning which event, Dr. Prideaux hath observed, that the 
chronology of the Phoenician Annals (the extracts of which 
may be seen in Josephus, lib. i. contr. Appion.) exactly 
agrees with the time the prophet Ezekiel assigns for the 
taking of Tyre. (See his Connex. of Script. Hist. par. i. 
p. 92/93.) 

Ver. IS. Nebuchadnezzar caused his army to serve a great »' 
service against Tyrus, &c] The siege lasted thirteen years, 
as hath been already observed; till the heads of their sol- 
diers became bald with continual wearing their helmets, 
and the skin was worn off their shoulders with carrying 
earth to raise mounts and fortifications against it. (See 
xxvi. 8.) 

Yet had he noiuages, nor 'his army, for Tyrus.] Before the 
town came to be closely besieged, the inhabitants had re- k 
moved their effects into an island about half a mile distant 
from the shore, and there built another city, called New 
Tyre, which was afterward besieged and taken by Alexan- 
der the Great: (see the Argument to chap, xxvi.) so that* 
there was nobody left there when Nebuchadnezzar's army 
took the city. 

Ver. 19. He shall take her multitude, and take her spoil.] 
He and his army shall have the advantage of the captives' 
and spoil of Egypt, which they shall utterly pillage and lay 
waste. (See ver. 10. 12. and xxx. 12.) 

Ver. 20. Because they ivrought for me, saith -the Lord.] 
The destruction of cities and countries is a work of Gods 
providence, for the effecting of which he makes use of 
kings and princes as his instruments. Upon this account 
he calls Nebuchadnezzar his servant, (Jer. xxv. 9.) because 
he ivrought for him, as it is here expressed; i. e. executed 
his judgments upon Tyre, and the other cities and coun- 
tries which God delivered into his hand. 

Ver. 21. In that day.] This phrase frequently denotes in 
the prophets not. the same time which was last mentioned, 
but an extraordinary season, remarkable for some signal 
events of Providence. (Sec the note on Isa. iy, 2.) In this 
sense it is to be understood here. 

I will cause the horn of the house of Israel to bud forth.] 
The word hom signifies strength, from whence it comes to 
denote prosperity, or a flourishing condition: (see 1 Sam. 
ii. 1. Job xvi. 15.) from whence it is applied to express 
kingly power and majesty. (Sec Psal. lxxxix. 24. xcii. 
10. exxxii. 17.) So here it signifies, that after the destruc- 
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tion of God's and his church's enemies, denoted by Tyre, 
Egypt, and other oppressors of the Jews, (see the note on 
xxxviii. 17.) the kingdom and state of the Jews should 
again flourish under the Messias, as it is more clearly fore- 
told, chap, xxxiv. xxxvii. (Compare likewise xxxiii. 
23,26.) 

And I will give thee the opening of the mouth in the midst 
of them.'] When thy prophecies are made good by the 
evont, this shall add a new authority to what thou speakest. 
(See xxiv. 27.) 

CHAP. XXX. 

See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 

Ver. 2. JLXOWLye, Woe worth the day!] The prophet di- 
rects his speech to the Egyptians. (Compare Isa. xiii. 6.) 

Ver. 3. The day is near, even the day of the Lord, &c] 
The time of God's vengeance. (Sec vii.7. 12.) 

Tlie cloudy day.] When the calamities that are coming 
upon Egypt shall make every thing look dark and dismal. 
(Sec ver. 18. xxxii. 7, 8. xxxiv. 12. Joel ii. 2. Amos v. 18.) 

It shall be the time of the heathen.] Of the punishment 
of the Egyptians and their allies : (see ver. 4, 5. vii. 7. 12.) 
Gods judgments upon particular places and nations, are 
an earnest of that general judgment, when he shall execute 
judgment upon all the ungodly. (See the note upon Isa. 
xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 4. Great pain shall be in Ethiopia.] See ver. 5. 9. 

And her foundations shall be broken down.] Her strong 
forts and citadels. (Compare Isa. xvi.7. Jer. 1. 15.) 

Ver. 5. Ethiopia, and Lybia, and Lydia.] The names in 
the Hebrew are Cush, Phut, and Lud: who are mentioned 
together as the Egyptian allies, Jer. xlvi. 9. (See the note 
there, and compare Nahum iii. 9.) Cush probably signifies 
Ethiopia here, (see xxix. 10.) as being joined with Phut 
and Lnd; which were people of Africa. Phut is rendered 
Lybia by our interpreters here, and in that place of Jeremy ; 
but Phut and Lnbim were a distinct people, as hath been 
observed upon xxvii. 10. Phut may denote some part of 
Africa near Egypt, and Lud probably signifies some part 
of the Abyssines' country. 

And all the mingled people.] All their auxiliaries. (Com- 
pare Jer. 1. 37.) If we distinguish these from the men of the 
league which follow, they may mean that mixture of Ca- 
rians, Ionians, and other nations lying upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which Apries got together to encounter Amasis, 
who, together with him, were destroyed. (See Dr. Pri- 
deaux, ubi supra; and the note on Jer. xxv. 20.) 

And Chub.] The Cubii are mentioned in Ptolemy as a 
people of Mareotis, a province of Egypt. 

The men of the land that is in league.] The LXX. trans- 
late it, TJie men of my league, or covenant ; t. e. the Jews : 
many of whom flying into Egypt, were destroyed there with 
the Egyptians. (See the note on xxix. 12.) 

Ver. 6. They also that uphold Egypt shall fall.] The go- 
vernors of the several provinces, those who are called the 
stay of the tribes thereof, Isa. xix. 13. i. e. of the several 
nomi, or divisions of Egypt. 

From tlie tower of Syene they shall fall in it.] The sense 
would be more complete, if the words were translated, 
FromMigdolto Syene. (See the note on xxix. 12.) 



Ver. 7. And they shall be desolate in the midst of tlie coun- 
tries that are desolate, &c] See xxix. 10. 

# Ver. 8. Wlten I have set a fire i£ Egypt.] God's judg- 
ments arc often compared to fire. (See xix. 14. xxii. 21. 
31. Psal. lxxviii. G3. Jer. vii. 20. Amos i. 4, &c.) 

And when all her helpers sluxll be destroyed.] All her 
allies and auxiliaries. (Compare xxxi. 7. xxxii. 21.) 

Ver. 9. In that day shall messengers go from me in sliips, to 
make the careless Ethiopians afraid.] The Ethiopians were 
the confederates of the Egyptians in former times, and 
sharers with them in their good or ill fortune. (See Isa. 
xviii.l, 2. xx. 3, 4. and the notes upon those places.) The 
verso may be likewise thus rendered; In that day shall 
messengers go from me to the people in the wilderness, to make 
the careless Ethiopians afraid. The word tziim is trans- 
lated the people in the wilderness, Isa. xxiii. 13. and that 
appellation is particularly given to the Ethiopians, Psal. 
lxxii. 9. Ixxiv. 14. as the LXX. translate the w r ord. 

And great pain shall come upon them, as in the day of 
Egypt.~] The Egyptians and Ethiopians being confede- 
rates, the ill neAvs of the conquest of Egypt, shall sensibly 
affect them. (Compare xxiv. 16. xxxiii. 9, 10. xxvii. 35. 
Isa. xix. 17. xxiii. 5.) 

Ver. 11. Tlie terrible of the nations.'] See xxviii. 7. 

Ver. 12. And I will make the rivers dry.] I will destroy 
the strength of Egypt; the metaphor is taken from the de- 
crease or failing of the Nile, upon whose overflowing all 
the plenty and prosperity of Egypt depended. (Compare 
xix. 3. Isa. xix. 5, 6.) 

And sell the land into the hand of the wicked; and I will 
make the land waste by the hand of strangers.] See vii. 24. 
To sell, signifies here to deliver up, as men do goods that 
they sell. (Compare Deut. xxxii. 30. Judg. ii. 14. iv. 9.) 

* Ver. 13. 1 will also destroy the idols.] Idolatry being one 
of the principal sins for which God visits the infidel nations, 
he will take particular vengeance upon the idols, thereby 
sheAving how much he is superior to them in power. (Com- 
pare Exod. xii. 12. Isa. xix. 1. Jer. xliii. 12. xlvi. 25.) 

And I tvill cause tlteir images to cease out of Noph.] Noph, 
or Memphis, was one of the principal cities of Egypt, a seat 
of their kings, where their sepulchres stood; one of which 
is still remaining : upon which account it is often men- 
tioned in Scripture. (See Isa. xix. 3. Jer. ii. 16. xliv. 1. 
xlvi. 14.) In Hosea it is called Moph, xi. 6. which comes 
near in sound to Memphis. This place was famous for the 
worship of Apis and Osiris; whereupon the prophet, in a 
particular manner, denounces destruction to the idolatry of 
that plaice. 

And thereshall be no more aprincein the landof Egypt.] 
It shall no more have a natural prince of the Egyptian raco 
to rule over it, as formerly, but shall be subject to foreign- 
ers. (See the note on xxix. 15.) 

And I will put a fear in Egypt] Will make them faint- 
hearted, and not able to defend themselves. (Compare 
Isa. xix. 16. Jer. xlvii. 5.) 

Ver. 14. AndlwillmakePathros desolate.] See xxix. 14. 

And I will set fire in Zoan.] Zoan, or Tanis, was ono of 
the ancient cities in Egypt, (see Numb. xiii. 20.) and the 
metropolis of the kingdom in Moses's time. (See Psal. 
lxxviii. 12. 43.) 

And I tvill execute judgment in No.] Called tho multitude 
of No, or Hamon No, in the next verse ; and probably the 
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same with the city Thebes, famous for its hundred gates. 
(See the note on Jer. xlvi. 25.) 

Ver. 15. And I will pour my fury upon sin, the strength 
of Egypt.'] It is generally agreed, that Sin is the same 
with Pelusium, one of the seven mouths of the Nile, which 
was ' commonly called the key of Egypt, as Suidas ob- 
serves ; and therefore was strongly fortified, that no enemy 
might gain admittance. 

And I will cut off the multitude of No.] Or Hamon No, 
as ; the original reads. The name is generally supposed to 
be derived from Hamon, who was the Egyptian Jupiter. 
Mizraim, the son of Ham, was the founder of Egypt, which 
is called the land of Ham, Psal. cvi. 22. And this Hamon 
was probably either Ham himself, or one of his posterity 
advanced to Divine honours. Plutarch informs us, in his 
book de .Iside et Osiride, that Ammon, in the Egyptian 
language, is equivalent to Zcvc in Greek, (p. 354. edit. 
Francof.) 

Ver. 16. And I will set fire in Egypt.] See ver. 8. 

Ver. 17. Tlie young men of Aven and ofPhi-beseth shall 
fall by the sword.] Aven is the same with On, mentioned 
< Gen. xli. 45. in aftertimes called Heliopolis, as our margin 
explains it here, because of a temple or image there dedi- 
cated to the sun. (Compare Isa. xix. 18. Jer. xliii. 13.) 
The word is so translated by the Seventy interpreters, both 
here and Gen. xli. 45. who were very well acquainted with 
Egypt, and the principal places of it. Phi-beseth was after- 
ward, with very little variation, called Bubastum, and so 
translated here by the LXX. 

Ver. 18. At Tehaphnehes the day shall be darkened.] Com- 
pare ver. 3. Tehaphnehes, elsewhere writ Tahapanes, is 
supposed to be the same place which was afterward called 
Daphnae Pelusiacae. (See the note on Jer. xliii. 7.) 

When I shall break there the yokes of Egypt J] When I 
shall set those at liberty that are oppressed by the bondage 
of Egypt. (Compare xxxiv. 27.) 

A cloud shall cover her.] See ver. 3. 

Ver. 21. I have broken the arm of Pharaoh, &c] I have 
broken his strength, so that he will never be able to recover 
his former power. (Compare Jer. xlviii. 25.) It is usual 
for the prophets to speak of a thing future, as if it were 
already accomplished. (See the note on Isa. xxi. V.) 

Ver. 22. And I will break his arms, the strong, and that 
which was broken.] The king of Babylon had before dis- 
possessed the king of Egypt of all his new conquests, from 
the river of Egypt to the river Euphrates : (2 Kings xxiv. 
7.) so that this part of his strength was already taken 
away, and never to be recovered ; and now God threatens 
to destroy the remainder of his power, the kingdom of 
Egypt itself. 

And I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand.] He 
shall have no more strength to defend himself, than a man 
hath to use his sword when his arm is broken. 

Ver. 23. And I will scatter the Egyptians among the na- 
tions, &c] See xxix. 13. 

Ver. 24. And I will strengthen the arm of the king of 
Babylon.] The same promise God afterward made to 
Cyrus, Isa. xlv. 1. (Compare Psal. xviii. 39.) 

And he shall groan with the groans of a deadly wounded 
man.] His strength shall perfectly fail, as a man's who is 
dying of his wounds. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

ARGUMENT. 

A continuation of the judgments denounced against Pha- 
raoh and his kingdom; whose pride God humbles by 
putting him in mind of the dreadful fall of the king of, 

. Nineveh, much superior to him in power and greatness, 
whose ruin the prophet elegantly describes under the me- 
taphor of a fair flourishing tree cut down and withered. 

Ver. 2. WHOM art thou like unto in greatness ?] Thou 
pridest thyself as if there never was any prince or king that 
could compare with thee. 

Ver. 3. Behold, the Assyrian teas a cedar in Lebanon, 
&c] By the Assyrian, Archbishop Usher, ad A. M. 3378. 
and Dr. Prideaux, par. i. p. 47. do most probably under- 
stand that king of Assyria, whom some call Chynila- 
danus, others Saracus. It is of this king of Assyria, the 
words of the prophet Nahum are to be understood, iii. 18. 
In like manner Zephaniah joins the destruction of Assyria, 
and the desolation of Nineveh together, ii. 13. Nabupo- 
lassar, the king of Babylon, and Cyaxares, the king of Me- 
dia, called by the names of Nebuchadonosor and Assuerus 
in Tobit, xiv. 15. joining their forces together against him, 
besieged Nineveh, took it, and after having slain the king, 
utterly destroyed that great and famous city ; and put an 
end to that part of the Assyrian empire. Nabupolassar 
having before possessed himself of the other part, which 
was properly called the Babylonian empire. (Seer Dr. Pri- 
deaux, p. 45.) In this remarkable catastrophe, the prophe- 
cies of Jonah, Nahum, and Zephaniah, foretelling the de- 
struction of Nineveh, were fulfilled. 

The king of Nineveh is compared here to a fair and tall 
cedar, such as grow in Mount Lebanon. (See the like 
comparison, Isa. x. 34. xxxvii. 24. Zech. xi. 2.) The great- 
ness of Nebuchadnezzar's power and kingdom, is set forth 
under the same resemblance, Dan. iv. 10, &c. , 

His top was among the thick bouglis.] He overtopped all 
the other flourishing trees. (Compare xvii. 3. xix. 11.) 

Ver. 4. The waters made him great, &c] As trees flou- 
rish by a river side, (compare xvii. 5.)*so the traffic of the 
several branches of the river Tigris, upon which Nineveh 
was situate, made that city and kingdom rich and populous, 
and she imparled her wealth and stores among the neigh- 
bouring provinces. (Compare Nahum ii. 6.) 

Ver. 5. Therefore his height was exalted above all the 
trees of the field.] He became greater than all the kings 
about him. (Compare Dan. iv. 11.) 

Ver. 6. All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs, &c] Several nations" applied to him for protec- 
tion, and thought themselves and all their concerns safe 
under his government. (Compare xvii. 23. Dan. iv. 12.) 

Ver. 8. Tlie cedars in the garden of God could not hide 
him.] He overtopped the goodly cedars, called in the He- 
brew, the cedars of God: (Psal. Ixxx. 10.) such fair ones as 
might be supposed to have grown in Paradise. (Compare 
xxviii. 13.) 

Ver. 9. So that all the trees of Eden— envied him.] All 
the kings of the east envied him and his greatness; as the 
Chaldee paraphrast expresseth the sense. 

Ver. 10. Because thou hast lifted up thyself in height, 
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&c] Because thy pride hath still increased with thy pros- 
perity. (Compare xxviii. 17.) 

Vcr. 11. I have therefore delivered him into the hand of 
the mighty one of the heathen.'] Or, Jhe mighty one of the 
nations, as the word gojim is rendered in the next verse. 
The word El, though commonly spoken of God, yet is 
sometimes applied to heroes; (see xxxii. 21.) sometimes 
to angels, as being mighty in strength, as Psal. lxxxix. G. 
So God here saith, he delivered the Assyrians into the 
hand of Nahupolassar king of Babylon, who joining his 
forces with Cyaxares king of Media, his confederate, made 
themselves masters of Nineveh, and the king of Assyria, 
whose seat it was. 

Vcr. 12. And strangers, the terrible of the nations, have 
ait him off, and have left him, &c.] Compare xxviii. 7. 
xxx. 11. The armies of the kings of Babylon and Media 
shall utterly destroy him and his empire, and leave him 
without life or strength, like a tree that is cut down, dried 
up, and withered. 

Upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches 
are fallen, &c.] As the limbs of such a tree arc broke by 
the fall, and those that rested under its shadow arc frighted 
away, and have forsook the place: so the Assyrian army 
lies slain here and there: (compare xxxii. 5. xxxv. 8.) and 
those that lived under his protection and government with- 
drew their obedience from him. (Compare Dan. iv. 14.) 

Ver. 13. Upon his ruin shall all the fowls of the heaven 
remain, &c.] As the birds sit upon the boughs of a tree 
cut down, and the beasts browse upon its branches;. so 
his dominions shall be a prey to the conquerors: or his 
armies that are slain, shall become meat to the birds and 
beasts. (Compare xxix. 5. Isa. xviii. G.) 

Ver. 14. To the end that none of the trees by the ivaters 
exalt themselves, &c.] Thy destruction shall be a warning 
to other kings and potentates, to deter them from priding 
themselves in the time of their prosperity. (See xxviii. 17.) 
For they are all delivered unto death.'] Whatever dis- 
tinction there is between them and the inferior sort, death 
shall make them all equal; (see Psal. lxxxii. 7.) and parti- 
cularly to Egypt, and those other countries against which 
God hath denounced his judgments, the same fate is 
allotted which this Assyrian monarch has already under- 
gone. (See xxxii. 18, &c.) 

Vcr. 15. In the day when he went down to the grave.] 
This and the following verse are an elegant description of 
that consternation that seized the king of Assyria's allies 
at the suddenness of his downfal: the same metaphor 
being still pursued. 

I caused a mourning: I covered the deep for him.] The 
sense might better be expressed thus: I covered the deep 
with mourning: for when two verbs are joined together in 
the Hebrew, one is usually taken in the sense of a noun, or 
an adverb. The deep that nursed up this fair tree, (vcr. 4.) 
is described as mourning at its downfal. 

I restrained the floods thereof and the great ivaters were 
stayed.] As if the streams had stopped their usual course, 
on purpose to lament his fate. 

I caused Lebanon to mourn for him, &c.] The forest of 
Lebanon, and all the stately trees in it, sympathized with 
his misfortunes; t. e. all his confederates and allies. 

Vcr. 16. I made the nations to shake at the sound of his 
fall] See xxvi. 15. 



Wlien I cast him down to hell [or the grave] with them 
that descend into the pit.] See xxxii. 18. 21. Isa. xiv. 15. 

All the trees of Eden, the choim of Lebanon, all that 
drink water, [see ver. 14.] shall be comforted in the nether 
parts of the earth.] The deceased princes, confederates to 
the Assyrians, described here as so many stately trees and 
cedars, shall feel some mitigation of their calamities, when 
they see thee brought down as low as themselves. (Com- 
xxxii. 31. Isa. xiv. 8 — 10. a place exactly parallel to this.) 

Vcr. 17. They also went down to hell [or the grave] with 
him.] His allies underwent the same fate with himself, and 
were cut ofFin the common destruction. (Seexxxii.20,&c.) 

Even they that ivere'his arm, that dwelt under his shadow 
in the midst of the heathen.] Or, the nations; (see ver. 11.) 
his auxiliaries: (see xxx. 8. xxxii. 21.) who lived under 
his protection in several countries and provinces. (Com- 
pare Lam. iv. 20.) 

Vcr. 18. To ivhom art thou thus like in glonj and great- 
ness among the trees of Eden?] The prophet now applies 
himself to the king of Egypt; q. d. Wilt thou still boast 
thyself, as if no prince were thine equal? (sec ver. 2.) yet 
thou shalt undergo the same fate with this fair flourishing 
cedar, the king of Assyria. (See ver. 14. and compare 
xxxii. 19.) 

Thou shalt lie in the midst of the uncircumcised, &c.] Sec 
xxviii. 10. xxxii. 19, 20. 

This is Pharaoh, and all his multitude, saith the Lord 
God.] The judgment that befel the king of Assyria here 
described, is an exact representation of the destruction that 
remains for Pharaoh and his people : the word is commonly 
denotes the same as to signify or represent, especially in 
prophecies, parables, and such-like figurative descriptions. 
(Sec xxxiv. 31. xxxvii. 11. Gen. xli. 2G. Exod. xii. 11. 
Matt. xiii. 19'. xxvi. 2G.) 

CHAP. XXXIL 

ARGUMENT. 

A continuation of the same subject, and a farther descrip- 
tion of the lamentable destruction of Egypt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar: the prophet illustrating the dreadfulness of 
his fall by a poetical description of the infernal mansions 
appointed for tyrants and oppressors, where Pharaoh is 
to have a place allotted for him. 

Ver. 2. JLAKEup a lamentation for Pharaoh^] Sec the 
note on xxii. 2. 

Thou art like a young lion of the nations.] Thou art like 
a beast of prey, devouring far and near. (See xix. 3. 6. 
xxxviii. 13.) 

Thou art as a whale in the seas.] By the word tannim we 
may fitly understand a crocodile, as hath been observed 
upon xxix. 3. and the description that follows of this crea- 
ture agrees very well to a crocodile, but cannot be applied 
to a whale. 

And thou earnest forth with thy rivers, and troubledst the 
ivaters with thy feet, &c.] Or, thou rushedst forth throttgh 
thy streams, and troubledst, &c. i. e. thou wast the occasion 
of great commotions and disturbances to all thy neigh- 
bours. (Compare xxxiv. 18.) 

Ver. 3. J tvill therefore spread my net over thee, &c] I 
will bring thine eijemies upon thee, who shall encompass 
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thee, and master thee, as a wild beast or monstrous fish 
that is taken in a net. (See xii. 14.) 

Ver. 4. Then I will leave thee upon the land, and cast thee 
forth upon the open field, &c.] Thine armies shall fall in the 
open field, and become a prey to wild beasts and ravenous 
birds. (Compare xxix. 5.) 

Ver. 5. I will lay thy flesh upon the mountains, and fill 
the valleys with thy height.} The vast bulk of thine armies 
when they are slain, shall fill both mountains and valleys. 
(Seexxxi. 12.) 

Ver. G. I will also water with thy blood the land wherein 
thou swimmest.] The land shall be soaked with thy blood 
wherein thou bearest rule, just as in the waters the great 
fish have an absolute power over the lesser fry. . 

Even to the mountains.'] The mountains shall be wet 
with it, as well as the lower grounds, ver. 5. (Compare 
Isa. xxxiv. 3.) 

Ver. 7, 8. I will cover the heavens, and make the stars 
thereof dark, &c.] These metaphors denote the downfal 
of states aud governments; kings and rulers being figura- 
tively expressed by the sun, moon, and stars. (Compare 
Isa. xiii. 10. xxxiv. 4. Joel ii. 31. Rev. vi. 12—14.) God's 
judgments upon particular countries being earnests of a 
general judgment, they are described in such terms as if 
the whole frame of nature were dissolved. 

And set darkness upon thy land.] Every thing shall look 
dark and dismal. (See xxx. 3.) 

Ver. 9. And I will vex the hearts of many people, when I 
shall bring thy destruction among the nations, &c.] When 
thy exiles shall be dispersed into foreign countries, (see 
xxix. 12.) and relate the miserable circumstances of thy 
destruction, it shall cause grief and consternation in all 
that hear it. (Sec the following verse.) 

Ver. 10. Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, 
&c] See xxvi. 16. xxvii. 35. xxx. 9. 

Ver. 12. The terrible of the nations.] See xxviii. 7. 

Ver. 13. I will also destroy all the beasts thereof from 
beside the great ivaters.] Or, that they be no more beside 
the great waters, as Noldius translates the phrase, p. G35. 
The horses shall be consumed in the war, and the other 
cattle that used to feed in the meadows by the side of the 
Nile, (sec Gen. xli. 2.) shall be destroyed or drove away 
as a prey. (See xxix. 8. 11.) [Neither shall the foot of 
man trouble them any more — then I will make their waters 
deep, &c.] Or, I will make their waters clear, for so the 
Hebrew word is taken xxxiv. 18. Following this transla- 
tion, the words may be interpreted to this sense : There be- 
ing an entire destruction both of man and beast in Egypt, 
(see xxix. 11.) and none passing through it, it shall be like 
the waters of a river which are never disturbed, but run 
pure and clear like oil.] 

Ibid, and Ver. 14. Neither shall the foot of man trouble 
them any more, nor the hoofs of beasts, &c] Here is a 
transition from a proper sense to a metaphorical one : the 
prophet in the second verse compared the disturbances the 
Egyptians gave their neighbours to troubling and fouling 
of waters ; in allusion to which metaphor he saith here, 
that when Egypt is made desolate, and the number, both 
of men and beasts, diminished by their wars and confu- 
sions, then their neighbours will enjoy such quietness, as 
a river does that smoothly glides along, and never hath its 
streams fouled or disturbed. 



Ver. 1G. Tins is the lamentation wherewith they shall la- 
ment her.] This*is the substance of a lamentation which 
maybe properly used to bewail the calamities of Egypt. 
(See ver. 2.) 

The daughters of the nations shall lament her.] i. e. The 
people of the neighbouring countries : so the daughters of 
Zion and of Babylon signify the inhabitants of those cities.- 
The expression alludes to the mourning women, whose pro- 
fession it was to lament at funerals. (See the note on Jer. 
ix. 17.) • 

Ver. 17. In the fifteenth day of the month.] Of the twelfth 
month. (See ver. 1.) The LXX. understand it of the first 
month, as that indefinite expression is probably under- 
stood, XXVi. 1. . • ; . , 

Ver. IS. Wail for the multitude of Egypt.] See .ver. 2. 16. 
And cast them down, even her, and the daughters of the 
famous nations.] The prophets are said to do things, when 
they declare God's purpose of doing them; sec xliii. 3. 
where Ezekiel saith, he ivas sent to destroy the city; i. e. to 
foretell its destruction. In the same sense we arc to under- 
stand the expression here of casting down Egypt; i. e. 
foretelling its ruin, together with God's judgments upon 
other famous kingdoms in that part of the world, which are 
reckoned up in the following verses, and called here the 
daughters of the nations; concerning which expression see 
the note on ver. 16. 

Unto the nether parts of the earthy with them that go 
down to the pit.] The expressions denote utter destruction, 
and are parallel to those elsewhere used of being brought 
down to hell, to the grave, or into silence. (Compare xxxi. 
14. Isa. xiv. 15.) 

Ver. 19. Whom dost thou pass in beauty? Go down, and 
be thou laid ivith the uncircumcised,] What reason hast thou 
now to prefer thyself before others? since thou shalt .un- 
dergo the same fate with the worst of them? (See the note ■: 
on xxviii. 10.) - • 

Ver. 20. They are fallen in the midst of them that are 
slain by the sword.] They do not die the common death of 
all men, as Moses speaks, Numb. xvi. 29. but are cut 
off by an extraordinary judgment from the hand of God 
himself. 

. Draw her and all her multitudes^] ,Carry her. and her 
people away to the grave, like so many carcasses which 
are buried without any solemnity. The words are spoken 
to the Babylonians, the executioners of God's judgments 
upon Egypt. . * 

Ver. 21. The strong among the mighty shall speak to him 
out of the midst of hell with them that help him.] Here fol- 
lows a poetical description of the infernal regions, where 
the ghosts of deceased tyrants, with their subjects, arc re- 
presented as coming to meet the king of Egypt and his 
auxiliaries, (see xxx. 8.) upon their arrival to the same 
place. Hell signifies here the state of the dead. (Compare 
xxxi. 16, 17. Isa. xiv. 9, &c. and sec the notes there.) 

TItey are gone down, &c] These warriors, famous in their 
time for their exploits, have undergone the same fate with, 
other men of blood, and arc gone down to the grave by 
violent deaths. (See ver. 19.) 

Ver. 22. Ashur is there, and all her company.] The As- 
syrians, both king and people, whose destruction is repre- 
sented in the foregoing chapter. 
His graves are about him.] The Egyptians lie buried in 
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the same place with them. The masculine and feminine 
genders are promiscuously used in the following verses. 
The masculine referring to the prince, whose subjects the 
deceased were; the feminine to the nation or country to 
which they belonged. 

Vcr. 23. Whose graves are set in the sides of the pit.'] 
Compare xxvi. 20. Isa. xiv. 15. 

And her company round about her grave.] Like lesser 
graves placed round the monument of a person of great 
quality: or the words mayiiraport that death has made 
thein all equal. (Compare ver. 24, 25.) 

All of them slain, &c] See ver. 20. 

Which caused terror in the land of the living.] Though 
they were a terror while they were alive to their neighbours. 
(See xxvi. 17*) 

Ver. 24. There is Elam, and all her multitude.] Which 
was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. (See Jer. xlix. 34. and 
the notes there.) 

Yet have they borne their shame with them that go down 
into the pit.] They have been shamefully subdued, and lost 
their lives and glory together, as Ashur did before them. 
(Vcr. 22.) 

Vcr. 25. They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain, 
&c] Elam and her people have a place among the deceased 
princes and potentates. The word bed is used for the 
grave, Isa. lvii. 2. and may, perhaps, in both places, allude 
. to the costly monuments or sepulchres which used to be 
erected for persons of great quality. Mittah, a word of the 
samo sense, is used for a bier or coffin, 2 Sam. iii. 31. 

Her graves are round about him.] About those of the 
king of Egypt, and his people. 

Ver. 2G. There is Meshech, and Tubal, and all her mul- 
titude.] Who are threatened by God with a terrible destruc- 
tion. (Sec xxxviii. 2, &c.) But they seem to be men- 
tioned here by way of prolepsis, or anticipation, as the cri- 
tics call it; for the destruction threatened to Meshech and 
Tubal was not to come to pass till several ages after this 
prophecy against Egypt was fulfilled, as may be gathered 
from several expressions in that prophecy. ?• It is usual in 
the prophets to speak of what is to come, as if it were al- 
ready past, as hath been observed elsewhere. So the coun- 
try of Goshen is called the land of llameses, Gen. xlvii. 
11. which yet had that name from the city Barneses, built 
in aftertimes by the Israelites. (See Exod. i. 11.) By the 
same figure Horeb is called the mountain of God, Exod. 
iii. 1. Concerning Meshech and Tubal, see the note on 
xxvii. 13. 

Ver. 27. And they shall not lie with the mighty that are 

fallen of the uncircumcised.] They shall not lie among those 

heathen heroes who died a natural death, and are laid in 

their graves with pomp and magnificence. (Compare this 

verse with Isa. xiv. 18, 19.) 

Which are gone down to hell, [or the grave ; sec ver. 21.] 
with their weapons of tvar, &c] The prophet may pos- 
sibly represent the future state of these tyrants and war- 
riors, according to the popular notions received in the 
world, and describe their condition in the other life suitably 
to the character they bore in this. So Virgil describes his 
heroes in the Elysian fields, (iEncid. lib. vi.) 

" Quae gratia currum 

Armommque fuit vivis,— sequitur tellure reppstos." 



And they have laid their sivords under their heads.] Who 
were carried to their graves in state, and had their achieve- 
ments and other ensigns of honour affixed to their monu- 
ments for perpetuating their memory. It has been the cus- 
tom of all ages to adorn the sepulchres of heroes with 
their swords and other trophies of war. (Sec 1 Mac. xiiL 
19.) So Virgil describes Misenus's tomb, (iEn. vi.) 

" Ingcnti mole sepulchrum 
Imponit, suaque arma viro." ' 

But their iniquity shall be upon their bones, &c] Their 
death shall carry in it plain tokens of their sins, and of 
God's vengeance pursuing them for their cruelty. 

Ver. 28. Yea, thou shalt be broken in the midst of the un- 
circumcised, &c] See ver. 19. 

Ver. 29. 'There is Edom, her kings, and all her princes, 
&c] Of whose destruction Ezekiel prophesied, xxv. 12. 

Ver. 30. There be the princes of the north all of them, 
and the Zidonians.] By the princes of the north, may pro- 
bably be understood the Tynans and their allies, (see xxvi* 
16.) joined here with the Zidonians their near neighbours, 
as they are put together in this prophecy, chap, xxviii. as 
sharers in the same destruction. *Some by the princes of 
the north understand Meshech, Tubal, and other northern 
nations : see xxxviii. 6. 15. xxxix. 2. whose destruction, 
is foretold in those chapters. 

Ver. 31. Pharaoh shall see them, and shall be comforted 
over his multitude.] As it affords some relief to calamitous 
persons to sec others in the same condition with them- 
selves. (See xxxi. 16.) 

Ver. 32. For I have caused my terror in the land of the 
living, &c.] As these kings and nations have been a terror 
to the world whilst they were in it, (ver. 24, &c.) so I will 
be now a terror to them : and especially to Pharaoh and 
his people, in making them a remarkable example of my 
vengeance. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

ARGUMENT* 

The duty of a prophet in warning a people of their sins, is 
exemplified by that of a watchman; then follows an 
earnest exhortation to repentance, upon assurance that 
God will accept it, being for the most part a repetition of 
what was said before in the eighteenth chapter. Upon 
the news being brought to the prophet that Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the Chaldeans, he foretells the utter 
destruction of Judea, to check the vain confidence of 
those who still tarried in it, and withal reproves the hy- 
pocrisy of those Jews who were of the captivity. 

Ver. 2. rr HEN I bring a sword upon a land.] Bring an 
enemy against a land with armed force. (See xiv. 17.) 

If the people of the land take a man of their coasts.] Or, 
from among them, to which sense the word miktse is trans^ 
latcd, Gen. xlvii. 2. 

And set him for a tvatchman.] Such watchmen were 
placed upon the turrets of their city walls, to give notice of 
the enemy's approach. (See 2 Sam. xviii. 24, 25. 2 Kings 
ix. 17. Isa. xxi. S.) 

Vcr. 3. If when he see the sword come vpon the land.] 
When he spies the enemy marching against it. (See vcr. 2.) 
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Ver. 4. His blood shall be upon Ms own head.'] His 
destruction is owing to himself. (See xviii. 13. Acts 
xviii. 6.) 

Ver. 5. But he that taketh warning shall deliver his soul.] 
Shall save his life from the danger that threatens it. In like 
manner, he that takes warning by the prophet's admoni- 
tion shall preserve himself from the judgments threatened 
against sinners. (See ver. 10.) 

Ver. 6. He shall die in his iniquity, &c] See iii. 18, 

Ver. 7 — 9. J have set thee a watchman to the house of 
Israel, &c] See iii. 17—19. 

Ver. 10. If our transgressions be upon ns, and we pine 
away in them, koto shall we then live?] Thou hast threat- 
ened that we shall pine away in our sins, xxiv. 23. how 
then can the promises of life belong to us ? The words of 
persons despairing of God's mercy, and from thence taking 
encouragement to go on in their sins. (See a like instance, 
Jer. ii. 25.) 

Ver. 11. Why will ye die, O house of Israel?] See the 
note on xviii. 4. 

Ver. 12, 13. Tlte righteousness of the righteous shall not 
deliver him in the day of his transgression, &c] See the 
note upon xviii. 26, 27. 

Ver. 13. If he trust to his own righteousness.] If he rely 
upon the good works he hath done, and think the worth of 
them will overbalance the guilt of his evil deeds. This 
seems to be the sense of the latter Jews, who lay this down 
for a certain rule in their Mischna, that all Israel hath a 
sliare iu the world to come. [The Mahometans maintain the 
same opinion. See Relandus, lib. i. de Relig. Mohammed, 
cap. 6.] 

Ver. 15. If the wicked restore the pledge.] See xviii. 7. 

Give again that he hath robbed.] It is a necessary con- 
dition of obtaining pardon, that men make restitution of 
what they have unjustly gotten from others. The law was 
express to this purpose, Lev. vi. 5. where the offender is 
required to add a fifth part to the principal, and give it to 
him to whom it appertained; to the same purpose is that 
received rule among the Christian casuists taken from St. 
Augustine, epist. 54. " Non dimittitur peccatum, nisiresti- 
tuatur ablatum ;" Hie sin is not forgiven, unless what is taken 
away be restored. 

Walk in the statutes of life.] See the note on xx. 11. 

Ver. 16. None of the sins that he hath committed shall be 
mentioned unto him.] Sec the note on xviii. 22. 

Ver. 21. In the twelfth year of our captivity, &c] The 
news of the taking and burning of Jerusalem was brought 
to that part of the Babylonish dominions where the Jewish 
captives were, in something above a year and four months 
after this calamity happened. (Sec Jer. Hi. 12.) 

Ver. 22. Now the hand of the Lord was upon me in the 
evening.] I felt a sensible impulse of the prophetical spirit. 
(See i. 3.) 

And had opened my mouth, until he came tomein themorn- 
ing, &e.] God has given me commission to speak in his 
name unto the people, which I had not done before near 
the space of three years. (Compare xxiv. 1.) And the de- 
struction of the city, which I had so often foretold, being 
jiovv brought to pass, (which at that time you would not 
believe, see xi. 3. xii. 22.) gave an indisputable authority 
and credit to my words. (See the note on xxiv. 27.) 

Ver. 24. They that inliabit those wastes of the land of Is- 



rael.] They that are left behind in the land that is now 
wasted with fire and sword. (See ver. 27. and xxxvi. 4.) 

Abraham was one, and he inherited the land.] If Abra- 
ham, being but a single person, with his family, had the. 
whole country of Judea given to him, (sec Gen. xiii. 15.) 
there is much greater reason to conclude that God will pre- 
serve the possession of it to us, who are a numerous part 
of Abraham's posterity. These men spake after the vain 
manner of the Jews, who fondly presume that they have a 
right in all the promises made to Abraham. (See Matt. iii. 8. 
John viii. 33. Rom. ix. 7.) The title of one is elsewhere 
given to Abraham, as being singled out from the rest of his 
family to be the original or head of the Jewish nation. (Sec 
Isa. Ii. 2. Mai. ii. 15. Heb. xi. 12.) 

Ver. 25. Ye eat with the blood.] Which was forbidden 
• several times in the law, as being a rite the heathens used' 
in the sacrifices they offered to idols (whose worship is re- 
proved in the very next words), as Dr. Spencer proves at 
large, deLegib. Hebraic, lib. ii. cap. 11. who brings many 
arguments to shew that the Hebrew phrase nal hadam, 
should be translated near the blood; in allusion to the 
idolatrous rite of pouring the blood of this slain beast into 
a vessel or pit, and then eating part of the sacrifice just by it. 

And lift up your eyes towards your idols.] See xviii. 6. 

And shed blood.] See ix. 9. xxii. 6. 9. 

Ver. 26. Ye stand upon your sword.] You make your 
strength the law of justice, according to the character given 
of ungodly men, AVisd. ii. 11. Dr. Spencer, in the forecited 
place, thinks that the expression alludes to a custom of the 
heathens, who put the blood of their sacrifices into a vessel 
or pit, in order to call up and consult evil spirits, and then 
stood with their swords drawn to keep the demons off from 
doing them any harm. 

Ye defile every one his neighbour's wife.'] See Wisd. ii. 6. 
xxii. 11. 

• Ver. 27. They that are in the wastes (see ver. 24.) shall 
fall by the sword, &c] The three judgments here mentioned, 
together with famine, are often threatened as the last and 
finishing strokes of God's vengeance upon the Jewish na- 
tion. (See v. 12. 17. vi. 12. xiv. 21. Jer. xv. 3.) 

And they that be in the forts, and in the caves, shall die of 
the pestilence.] Compare Judg. vi. 2. The caves here men- 
tioned were a sort' of strong holds formed by nature in the 
rocks, or cut out under the tops of mountains: they were 
so large, that men might secure themselves, their families, 
and their goods, in them. So David is said to abide in 
strong holds, and remain in a mountain in the wilderness of 
Ziph, ISam.xxiii. 14. Such was the cave of Adullam, 
where David had his residence for some time, and was 
there resorted to by his relations, (1 Sam. xxii. 1.) and at 
another time by his principal officers, (2 Sam. xxiii. 15.) 
[Such a cave is mentioned by Dio, called Ceria, belonging 
to the Gctse, whither they fled, and carried their moveables, 
for fear of Crassus : lib. Ii. ad fin.] 

Ver. 28. For Ituill lay the land most desolate.] Sec Jer. 
xliv. 2. 6. 22. and xxxvi. 34, 35. of this prophecy. 

TJie pomp of her strength shall cease.] AH that riches and 
magnificence wherein they pleased themselves, as that 
which gave them strength and reputation in the eyes of the 
world: (see vii. 24.) or the phrase may denote the beauty 
and glory of the temple, which they looked upon as their 
chiefest strength and protection. (See xxiv. 21.) 
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And the mountains of Israel shall be desolate.] See 
vi. 2. 

Ver. 29. Tlien shall they know that I am the Lord, &c.J 
See vi. 7. 

Vcr. 30. The children of thy people (those of the cap- 
tivity) are still talking against thee, Sec] Or rather, of thee, 
as the LXX. rightly render it; for ivith their mouth they 
shelved much love, as it follows in the next verse. 

By the walls, and in the doors of their houses.'] Both 
in their public places of concourse, and in their private 
meetings. 

Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that cometh 
forth from the Lord.] These were such as drew nigh to God 
with their mouths, but their hearts were far from him; as 
Isaiah describes their hypocrisy, xxix. 13. 

Ver. 31. They come unto thee as the people cometh.] Or, 
as disciples flock to their teachers. So the Chaldee para- 
phrase explains it. 

And they sit before thee as my people.] See the note on 
viii. 1. 

For with their mouth they shew much love.] They make 
loves, or jests, as our margin reads out of the Hebrew; 
which some interpreters understand, as if they ridiculed the 
prophet's words, or turned them into burlesque; so the 
Vulgar Latin renders it, In canticum oris sui vertunt. But 
by comparing this with the following verse, where the same 
word nagabim is spoken of a song or musical tune, we may 
rather understand the phrase to this sense, That they were 
delighted with the prophet's harmonious voice, or taking 
eloquence, but would not make the proper use of what he 
said for the correcting their evil manners. 

Ver. 32. And, lo, thou art to them as a very lovely song f 
&c] They come to hear thee for their entertainment, not 
for their edification, as many go to hear famed and elo- 
quent preachers. St. Augustine tells us, that he himself 
was such an auditor of St. Ambrose, before he was con- 
verted, (Confess, lib. v. cap. 13.) u Studiosc audiebam dis- 
putantem in populo, non attentione qua debui, sed tanquam 
explorator facundioe ejus, utrum conveniret famae suae. — 
Verbis ejus suspendebar intentus, rerum autem incuriosus 
et contemptor astabam." I heard him diligently when he 
discoursed in the congregation, but not with that application 
of mind which I ought to have done; but I came rather out 
of airiosity to know whether his eloquence was answerable to 
that opinion the world had of him. I was very attentive to 
his style, and charmed with the siveetness of his delivery , but 
had little value or concern for the subjects he treated of. 

Ver. 33. And when this comes to pass, lo,it will come, &c.] 
Or rather, lo, it is come; for so the same phrase is trans- 
lated, vi. 2. 6. 10. the verb being in the present tense. When 
you see my prophecies concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem actually brought to pass, as it appears they are at 
this time, (see ver. 21.) then you will be convinced of the 
truth of my mission, and of your own inexcusable crime in 
despising my predictions. (See xxiv. 27.) 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

God reproves the ill conduct of the governors of the Jewish 
nation, both civil and ecclesiastical ; and promises a 



general restoration of his people, and their happy con- 
dition under the government of Ihe Messias, their king. 

Ver. 2. PROPHESY against the shepherds of Israel] 
The word shepherd, in the prophetical writings, compre- 
hends both civil and ecclesiastical governors: (see the 
notes upon Isa. lvi. 11. Jer. ii.8. xxiii. 1.) princes being 
called shepherds of their people, as well as those who have 
the immediate care of their souls. (See Psal. Ixxviii. 71, 
72.) To the same sense Homer calls Agamemnon, iroifilva 
Xaiov, the shepherd of the people* And as the threatcnings 
here denounced, extend to all sorts of governors ; so the 
several sins of the princes, priests, and prophets, are re- 
proved, xxii. 25, &c. (Compare likewise xlv. 8, 9.) 

Woe to the shepherds of Israel that feed themselves.] That 
regard their own profit and advantage, not the good of the 
people committed to their charge. Plato, in the first book 
of his Commonwealth, describing the office of a magistrate, 
saith, " He should look upon himself as sustaining the 
office of a shepherd, that makes it his chief business to. 
take care of his flock; not as if he were going to a feast to 
fill himself and satiate his appetite, or to a market to make 
what gain he can to himself/' Eusebius, in his twelfth book 
dc Praeparatione Evangelica, cap. 44. hath transcribed 
the whole passage as an exact parallel to this place of 
Ezekicl. 

Ver. 3. Ye eat the fat.] Or, the milk, as the LXX. render 
it. The Hebrew w r ords, halab, milk, and heleb,fat, differ 
only in their points; so that the ancient versions take them 
promiscuously one for the other. (See xxv. 4.) 

Ye kill them that are fed.] Them that are fat ye design 
for the slaughter, wherewith to feed yourselves : (see Zech. 
x. 5.) L e. they took away the lives of the wealthy and 
substantial, that they might enrich themselves with their 
estates. (See xxii. 25. 27.) 

Ver. 4. The diseased have ye not strengthened, &c] Ye 
have not applied proper remedies to the wants and neccs-. 
sities of the people committed to your charge. The ma- 
gistrates have not took care to relieve the needy, and de- 
fend the oppressed. The priests and the prophets have 
notJ>een diligent in giving the people proper instructions, 
in reducing those that are in error, or in comforting the 
disconsolate. 

Neither have ye bound np that which ivas broken.] Ye 
have not given ease to the afflicted and miserable. A me- 
taphor taken from surgeons binding up wounds. (Compare 
Isa. lxi. 1.) 

Neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, &c] Or, which was gone astray, as the word nid~ 
dakuh is translated, Deut. xxii. 1. Ye have not sought by 
good instructions to reduce those that have been seduced 
into error; or to reclaim those that are ready to be lost and 
perish in their sins. (Compare Matt.ix. 3(5. xviii. 11.) 

But with force and cruelty have ye ruled them.] You have 
tried to reduce them to their duty by the rough methods of 
cruelty and compulsion, not by the gentle way of reason and 
argument. In like manner the methods of instruction and 
good example are particularly recommended to the pastors 
of tho Christian church, 1 Pet. v. 3. 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. 

Ver. 5. And they ivere scattered, abroad because there is 
no shepherd, &c.j By reason of these neglects of the go- 
vernors, the whole frame of the government is dissolved, 
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and my people are scattered here and there : some 'are fled 
for refuge into foreign countries; (see Jer. xl. 11.) others 
are carried captives by their enemies, who, as so many 
beasts of prey, have spoiled and devoured them. (Com- 
pare Isa. lvi. 9. Jer. xii. 9.) 

Ver. 6. My sheep wandered through all the mountains, 
See] As sheep,' when there is nobody to look after them, 
wander from one mountain and hill to another ; so my peo- 
ple have been forced to leave their habitations, and fly to 
any place where they might hope for protection. (Compare 
vii. 10. and see the note upon Jer. xiii. 16.) x 

And none didseekor search after them.~] Their rulers took 
no care of my .people while they had power and authority; 
and now I have displaced them for their misdemeanours, 
and there is nobody left whose office it is to take any far- 
ther care of my people. (See ver. 10.) 

Ver. 10. I will require my flock at their hands, and cause 
them to cease from feeding the flock.'] I will require a severe 
account of their kings and princes, their priests and pro- 
phets, of the damage my people have sustained through 
their ill management; and I will deprive them of that ho- 
nour and pre-eminence which they have made such ill use 
of, as I have already displaced Zedekiah, and the princes, 
priests, and others, that were in authority under him. 

Ver. 12. So will I seek out my sheep, and deliver them out 
of all places where they have been scattered in the cloudy 
and dark day.] I will bring them home from their several 
dispersions, whither they have been driven in the dark and 
dismal time of the destruction of their country, and their 
own captivity. (Compare xxx.3.) 

Ver. 13. And I will bring them out from the people, &c] 
This prophecy may in some degree have been fulfilled in 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity: but 
seems still to look farther, even to the general restoration 
of the whole nation; which most of the prophets foretell 
shall come to pass in the latter days. (Compare xi.' 17. 
xx. 41. xxviii. 25. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 21. xxxviii. 8. 
xxxix. 27.) 

Ver. 14. Upon the high mountains of Israel.] See vi. 2. 

There'shall they lie in a good fold, &c] The expressions 
denote plenty and security. (Compare Isa. lxv. 10. Jer. 
xxxiii. 12. Hos. ii. 18. Zeph. iii. 18.) 

Ver. 16. 1 will seek that which was lost, &c] The Messias, 
whom I will set over. them, (see ver. 23.) shall faithfully 
discharge all the offices of a shepherd towards them, which 
their former pastors have neglected, ver. 4. (Compare Isa. ' 
xl. 11. Ixi. 1. Matt. xv. 24. xviii.ll. John x. 11.) 

Bat 1 will destroy the fat and the strong.] Those that op- 
press and domineer over the weak. (See ver. 20,21. com- 
pare xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 1.) 

I will feed them with judgment.] Or, tvith discretion; i.e. 
I will deal with each of them according to their deserts, 
and make a distinction between the fat and lean cattle. 
(See ver. 18. 20.) 

Ver. 17. Between cattle and cattle, between the rams and 
the he-goats.] The Hebrew runs thus, Between the small 
cattle, and the cattle of rams, and he-goats ; between the 
weak and the strong cattle, i. e. between the rich and the 
poor, as the Chaldee paraphrase explains the senso upon 
ver. 20. 

* Ver. 18. Seemeth it a small thing unto you, to have eaten 
zip the good pasture, &c] This reproof may fitly be applied 

vol. iv. 



to those great persons who take no care that the poor may 
enjoy the .benefit of their superfluities ; but rather let them 
be thrown away and perish, than they will be at the trou- 
ble of seeing them disposed of for the good of those that 
want. 

Ver. 21. Because ye have thrust tvith side and shoulder, 
&c] In pursuance of this comparison, the oppressors of 
the weak are commonly styled in Scripture by the names 
of oxen, bullocks, rams, and he-goats. (See Psal. xxii. - 
12. lxviii. 31. Dan. viii. 3.5.) 

Ver. 23. And I tvill set up one shepherd over them — even 
my serva7it David.] The Messias is often described under 
the character of a shepherd, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament. (See the note on ver. 16.) And the title may be 
applied to him with respect to his office of king, as well as 
that of priest and prophet. (See the note on ver. 2.) He is 
elsewhere styled by the name of David, as being the per- 
son in whom all the promises made to David were fulfilled. 
(See Isa. Iv. 3, 4. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. iii. 5.) [The expres- 
sion may likewise allude to David's first employment, which 
was that of a shepherd.] 

He shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd.] This 
prophecy was remarkably fulfilled when Christ, by the 
preaching of the gospel, gathered in one the children of God 
ivhich were scattered abroad, (John xi. 52. Eph. i. 10.) 
among whom were many of the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, (Matt. x. 6.) But it will receive a farther completion 
at the general conversion of the Jews, when the. time, will 
come that they shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, (Matt, xxiiii. 37.) And this signal event 
will usher iu or complete the fulness of the gentiles. (See 
Rom. xi. 12. 15. 25. 32.) 

Ver. 24. And I the Lord will be their God.] I will renew 
my covenant with them, and receive them again into my 
protection. (See ver. 30. xxxvii. 27. Lev. xvi/12. and the 
notes upon Jer. xxx. 22.) 

And my servant David a prince among them.] See the 
note on xxxvii. 22. 

Ver. 25. And I will make with them a covenant of peace.] 
As I will be at peace with them, so I will give them the 
blessing of outward peace, and will protect them from the 
annoyance of all their enemies, from persecution and out-, 
ward violence. - (See Jer. xxiii. 6.) 

And will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the land.] 
This may be meant of freedom from persecution by infidels 
i and strangers. (Compare ver. 28.) Such a security is cjse- 
where expressed by making a covenant for them with the 
beasts of the field. (See Lev. xxvi. 6. Job v. 23. Isa.xxxv. 
9. Hos. ii. 18.) The words are likewise capable of a lite- 
ral interpretation, importing, that as God had threatened 
after the desolation of the land, wild beasts should overrun . 
it, and devour the few inhabitants that were left ; (see v. 17. 
xxxiii. 27.) so upon the rcpeopling of the country, those 
ravagers should forsake it. 

Ver. 26. And I will make them, and the places roundabout 
my hill, a blessing.] I will there give remarkable instances 
of my favour, and the happiness which accompanies it. 
(See Gen. xii. 2. Isa. xix. 24. Zech. viii. 13.) God's hill is 
the same with his holy mountain, xx. 40. 

And there shall be showers ofblessi?ig.] Such as shall pro- 
duce all sorts of plenty. (Compare Mai. iii. 10.) 

Ver. 27. And the tree of the field shall yield herfrtnt,$g>c.] 

K 
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The spiritual blessings of Xhe gospel arc sometimes de- 
scribed under the emblems of fruitfulness and plenty. (See 
the notes on Isa. iv. 2. xxxv. 2. lxv. 10. Jer.xxxi. 12.) 

JVfien I have broken the bands of their yoke.] The samo 
expression which is used concerning the deliverance of 
Israel out of Egypt. (Lev. xxvi. 13. Jer.ii. 20.) Their final 
restoration being represented as the greater deliverance of 
the two. (Seo Jer. xxiii. 7, 8.) 

And delivered them out of the hand of those that served 
themselves of them.'] See Jer. xxv. 14. 

Ver.28. And they shall no more be a prey to the heathen, 
neither shall the beasts of the land devour them.] Seever. 25. 

And they shall dwell safely, &c] Sec the note on Jer. 
xxiii. 6. 

Ver. 29. And I tvill raise them up a plant of renown.] 
The Mcssias is often described under the name of the 
branch; and the rod or shoot growing of the stem of Jesse. 
(See Isa. iv. 2. xi. liii. 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. Zeeh. iii. 8. vi. 12.) 

And they shall be no more consumed with hunger in the 
land.] But shall be blessed with plenty of all things. (See 
ver. 26, 27. and xxxvi. 29.) 

Neither bear the shame of the heathen any more.] By 
whom they were reproached, as if their God had cast them 
off. (See xxxvi. 3. 6. 15.) 

Ver. 30. Then shall they know that I the Lord their God 
am with them, &c] See ver. 24. 

Ver. 31. And ye, my flock, the flock of my pasture, are 
mm.] These words, at the conclusion of the chapter, ex- 
plain the metaphor which runs through the whole : that 
what was said of a flock and its shepherds, is to be under- 
stood of men and their governors ; and especially of God's 
people, whom he takes care of, as a shepherd does of his 
flock. (See xxxvi. 38. Psal. lxxxi. 2.) 

CHAP. XXXV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet renews his former denunciations of judgments 
upon the Edomites, (see xxv. 12.) as a just punishment 
for their insulting over the calamities of the Jews. 

Ver. 2. &ET thy face against Mount Seir.] See vi. 2. 
Mount Seir is the same with Idumea. (See Deut. ii. 5.) 

Ver. 4. I will lay thy cities waste, &c] See ver. 9. 

Ver. 5. Because thou hast had a perpetual hatred, &e.] 
See the note on xxv. 12. 

In the time that their iniquity had an end.] When their 
iniquity received its just doom. (See vii. 6. xxi. 25. 29.) 

Ver. 6. Sith thou hast not hated blood, even blood shall 
pursue thee.] Since thou hast loved cruelty, and took de- 
light in shedding blood, vengeance shall pursue thee, and 
thou shalt fall into the hands of those that will be as eager 
to shed thine. The phrase, TJiou hast not hated blood, is 
spoken by the figure called litotes by the rhetoricians, 
when the words imply more than they express. (See the 
note on Jer. vii. 31.) 

Ver. 7. And cut off from it him that passeth out, and him 
that returneth.] No travellers shall go forward or backward 
in it with safety. (See xxix. 11. compare Judg. v. 6. 
2 Chron. xv. 5.) 

Ver. 8. And I will fill his mountains with his slain men, 



&e.] Every part of the country shall be filled with the car- 
casses of those that are slain. (Compare xxxii. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 9. And I will make thee pe petual desolations, &c] 
See xxv. 13. Jer. xlix. 17, 18. Mai. i. 3. Dr. Prideaux, 
Script. Hist. par. ii. p. 299. informs us, that the Nabath- 
eans having driven the Edomites out of their ancient habita- 
tions in the time of the Babylonish captivity, they settled 
themselves in the southern part of Judea, where they were 
afterward conquered by Hyreanus, and obliged to embrace 
the Jewish religion, and so became at length incorporated 
with that nation. (See ibid. p. 307.) 

Ver. 10. These two nations, and these two countries, sliall 
be mine.] They settled themselves in part of the country, 
and hoped to have got possession of tho whole in time. 
(See the note upon the foregoing verse.) The Ammonites 
had the same design, as appears from Jer. xlix. 1. 

Wliereas the Lord was there.] They did not believe that 
God had placed his name there, had chosen it for a place 
of his peculiar residence, and would never quite relinquish 
his property in it. (See xlviii. 35.) 

Ver. 11. And I will make myself known among them, 
when I have judged thee.] I will make my people see that 
I have not quite east them off, by my avenging their quar- 
rel upon thee. 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt know that I am the Lord.] Sec 
vi. 7. 

Tltey are laid desolate, &c] See the note on ver. 10. 

Ver. 13. Tims with your mouth ye have boasted against 
me.] As if I were not able to make good my promises 
towards the Jews, or to assert my right in Judea. (See 
ver. 10.) 

Ver. 14. When thewhole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee 
desolate.] When 1 shall restore other countries, conquered 
by the king of Babylon, to their former posterity, thou shalt 
still lie waste and desolate. The Edomites never recovered 
their country, after the Nabatheans had expelled them out 
of it. (See Dr. Prideaux, in the place abovecited.) 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt be desolate — all Idumea.] .The ex- 
pression is like that of Isaiah, whole Palestina, Isa. xiv. 
29. i. e. all the several tribes and divisions of it. 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

This and the following chapter contain a prediction of the 
general restoration both of Israel and Judah, a subject 
often spoken of by this prophet: of which the return of 
the two tribes from Babylon may be thought an earnest. 

Ver. 1. ± HOP IIESY unto the mountains of 'Israel.] See 
the following verse. 

Ver. 2. Because the enemy hath said against you, even the 
undent high places arc ours in possession.] The Idumeans 
have made their boasts (see ver. 5. xxxv. 10.) that they 
should become masters of the mountainous parts of Judea, 
Avhere the ancient fortresses w r ere placed which commanded 
all the rest of the country. To the same sense we are to 
understand the expression of treading tipon the high places 
of the earth, Deut. xxxii. 13. i. e. taking possession of 
the fortresses or passes which command the rest of the 
country. 

Ver. 3. And ye are taken vp in the lips of talkers, and 
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are the infamy of the heathen.] Your calamities have made 
you become a proverb, a by-word, and a reproach among 
the heathen round about you, according to the threatenings 
of the prophets denounced against you. (See Deut. xxviii. 
37. 1 Kings ix. 7, 8. Psal. lxxix. 4. Jer. xviii. 16. Lam. ii. 
15. Dan. ix. 16.) 

Ver. 4. Which became a prey to the residue of the heathen 
that are round about you.'] To these heathens that are left, 
after the general desolations threatened upon the neigh- 
bouring countries, Moab, Edom, Amnion, &c. (Compare 
ver. 36. Jer. xxv. 20. xlvii. 4.) 

Ver. 5. Surely in the fire of my jealousy.] In that fervent 
zeal and concern that I have for my own honour, which is 
blasphemed among the heathen. (See xxxv. 12, 13. com- 
pare xxxviii. 19. xxxix. 25.) 

Against the residue of the heathen — which have appointed 
my land into their possession.] See the note on xxxv. 12. 

Ver. 6. Because ye have borne the shame of the heathen.] 
See xxxiv. 29. xxxv. 12, 13. 

Ver. 7. I have lifted up my hand.] I have solemnly 
sworn. (See xx. 5, &c.) 

Ver. 8. Yield your fruit to my people of Israel; for they 
are at hand to come.] This may have an immediate aspect 
upon the Jews' return from Babylon, when they were re- 
stored to the possession of their own country. If we sup- 
pose the words to relate to the general restoration of the 
nation, the longest distance of time that the things of this 
world can extend to, is but as a moment in respect of eter- 
nity. (Compare Heb. x. 37. Philip, iv. 5.) 

Ver. 10. And the wastes shall be builded.] Compare ver. 
33. This may likewise have been in some measure ful- 
filled at their return from Babylon. (Compare Isa. lviii. 
12. lxi. 4.) 

Ver. 11. And I will multiply upon you man and beast.] 
As God in his judgments threatens to cut off man and 
beast from 'a land; (see xiv. 17.) so here he promises to 
replenish it with both. (Compare Jer. xxxi. 27. xxxiii. 12.) 

And will do better unto you than at your beginnings.] In 
bestowing upon you the blessings of the gospel ; the pro- 
mises of which were made first to the Jews and to their 
children, (Acts ii. 39.) The words may likewise imply, 
that God would give them a more lasting and secure pos- 
session of their land than ever they had before. (See the 
following verses.) 

Ver. 12. Yea, I will cause men to walk upon you.] O 
mountains or land of Israel, (ver, 8.) 

Ver. 13. Thou land devourest up men, and hast bereaved 
thy nations.] The neighbouring people raised this ill cha- 
racter upon the land of Judea, because of the severe judg- 
ments of the sword, famine, and pestilence, which had de- 
stroyed the greatest part of the inhabitants. The expres- 
sion alludes to that evil report which the spies brought upon 
it, (Numb. xiii. 32.) that it was a land that did eat up its 
inhabitants; as if the air had been unwholesome, or the 
country always afflicted by some judgment from heaven. 

Ver. 14. Therefore thou shalt devour men no more, &c] 
Thou shalt be free from the strokes of heaven, and from the 
annoyance of enemies on earth. 

Ver. 15. Neither will I cause men to hear in thee the shame 
of the heathen any more, &c] Sec ver. 6. and xxxiv. 29. 

Neither shalt thou cause thy nations to fall any more.] 
The Chaldee, and some other ancient versions, translate 
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the words, Neither shalt thou bereave thypeoplejpr nations] 
any more ; as if the word, in the original, were shaccal, the 
same which is used in the sense of bereaving in the fore- 
going verses ; whereas here the present copies read cashal, 
which signifies to fall. But it hath been before observed, 
that words in the Hebrew, which are near in sound, often 
have an affinity in their signification. (See the note on 
xxvii. 15.) 

Ver. 17. Their way was before me, as the uncleanness of 
a removed woman.] As such a person was under a legal 
pollution, and forbidden to come within the courts of the 
temple, or attend upon God's worship there : so the defile- 
ments the Jews had contracted by their idolatries, and other 
heinous sins, rendered them unqualified to be my people, 
or to offer up any religious service to me. 

Ver. 18. IVherefore, I poured my fury upon them for the 
blood they had shed upon the land, and for their idols, &c] 
Murder and idolatry, two sins of the first magnitude, are 
often joined together in the catalogue of national sins re- 
cited in this prophecy; meaning particularly, the blood of 
their children, which they offered to their idols. (See xvi." 
36. 38. xxiii. 37.) 

Ver. 19. And I scattered them among the heathen, &c] 
See v. 12. 

Ver. 20. And when they entered unto the heathen — they 
profaned my holy name, when they said unto them, &c] Or, 
When it was said unto them : verbs of the third person being 
often taken * impersonally. By their evil practices they 
brought a scandal upon my name, and gave occasion to 
the heathen to say, See what profligate wretches these are 
who call themselves by the name of God's people, whom 
he hath justly expelled out of their country which he had 
given them. The Chaldee paraphrase understands the 
words to this sense: "If these are God's people, why does 
he suffer them to be turned out of the land which he made 
the place of his own especial residence? why does he not 
continue to protect them?" But the former sense agrees 
better with the scope of the text, and with St. Paul's appli- 
cation of it to the Jews of his own time, Rom. ii. 24. and 
with what follows, ver. 31. 

Ver. 21. But I had pity for my holy name, &c] Iwrought 
for my name's sake, that it should not be polluted among the 
heathen, as the prophet speaks, xx. 9. 

Ver. 22. 1 do not this for your sakes, O house of Israel.] 
The promises I make in your favour in the following verses, 
are not owing to any desert of yours, but purely to vindi- 
cate my own honour. (See ver. 32. and compare Deut. 
ix.5. Psal. cvi. 8.) 

Ver. 23. And I will sanctify my great name, which was 
profaned among the heathen, &c] I will give illustrious 
proofs of my power and goodness, and vindicate my ho- 
nour from the reproaches with which it has been blas- 
phemed among the heathen, upon the occasion of your evil 
doings. 

And the heathen shall know that I am the Lord.] The re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity was taken 
notice of by the heathens, as a signal instance of God's 
providence towards them; (see Psal. cxxvi.2.) and their 
general conversion will be a much more remarkable proof 
of my fulfilling the promises made to their fathers ; so that 
the heathens themselves will bo forced to take notice of it. 
(See xxxvii. 28.) It will be an effectual argument to con- 
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vince infidels that your nation, and the rest of the true 
Israelites, are the only church of God, and professors of his 
truth. (See Zcch. viii. 23.) 

When I shall be sanctified in you before your eyes.] 
When I shall sanctify my name, as it is expressed in the 
former part of the verse, and make my power and good- 
ness known to the world. (See the notes on xx. 41. 
xxviii. 22.) 

Ver. 24. And I will take you out from among the heathen, 
&c] See xxxiv. 13. xxxvii. 21. xxxix. 25. 

Ver. 25. And I will sprinkle clean water upon ijou, and 
ye shall be clean.'] The expression alludes to those legal 
purifications which were made by sprinkling water upon 
the unclean person; (see Numb. viii. 7. xix. 13.) and de- 
notes the sacrament of baptism, by w T hieh true believers 
are cleansed from their former sins, and inwardly sancti- 
fied. (See Acts ii. 38. xxii. 1G. Titus iii. 5. and compare 
Jor. xxxiii. 8.) St. Paul may probably allude to this text, 
when he exhorts the Hebrew converts to draw nigh to 
God, having their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and their bodies washed with pure water, (Heb. x. 22.) 

From all your filthiness, and from your idols will I cleanse 
you.] When the prophets foretell the general conversion 
of the Jews, they usually mention their detestation of their 
former idolatries, as a necessary preparation towards it. 
(See Isa. i. 29. xvii. 7, 8. Jer. iii. 22, 23, &c. Zech. xiii. 
1, 2.) Some account of this circumstance of their conver- 
sion hath been given in the note upon Isa. lxv.7. and upon 
the forcmentioned chapter of Jeremiah. 

Ver. 2G, 27. A new heart also will I give you, &c.] See 
xi. 19. This promise will be fulfilled, when the heart of 
this people shall turn to the Lord, and the veil shall be 
taken from it, as St. Paul informs us, 2 Cor. iii. 1G. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxxi. 33, 34.) 

Ver. 28. And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to 
your fathers.] See xxviii. 25. 

And ye shall be my people, &c] See xi. 20. 

Ver. 29. 1 will also save you from all your uncleannesses.] 
I will take away the guilt of them, and deliver you from 
the punishments due to them. (See Matt. i. 21.) 

Ibid, and Ver. 30. And I will call for the com, and will 
increase it, &c] See the notes upon xxxiv. 27. 29. 

Ver. 31. TJien shall ye remember your own evil ways.] 
See the note upon xvi. Gl. 

And shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, &c] See 
vi. 9. 

Ver. 32. Not for your sakes do I this — be it known unto 
you, &c] The prophet repeats what he said ver. 22. t on 
purpose to check all vain presumption in the Jews, and 
confidence of their own intrinsic worth or merit: a fault 
they have been very prone to in all ages. 

Ver. 33. I will cause you to dwell in the cities, and the 
wastes shall be builded.]- See ver. 10. 

Ver. 34. Whereas it lay desolate in the sight of all that 
passed by it.] As Moses had threatened, Deut. xxix. 
23.28. , 

Ver. 35. TJiis land that zvas desolate is become like the 
garden of Eden.] Sec xxviii. 13. Isa. Ii. 3. 

Ver. 3G. The heathen that are left round about you, shall 
I know that I the Lord build the ruined places, Szc] The hea- 
then nations that are near you, (see ver. 4.) shall be con- 
vinced that the restoring the Jews to their former state 



must be the immediate hand of God, who will certainly, in 
due time, fulfil what is here foretold. (See xxxvii. 14.) 

Ver. 37. Itcill yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them.] God, in his anger, tells the Jews, 
that he will 7iot be inquired of by them, (xiv. 3. xx. 3. 31.) 
intimating, that during their continuance in idolatry and 
other wickedness, they ought not to address themselves to 
him, nor expect any favourable answer to their requests; 
but now, upon their repentance and reconciliation, he tells 
them, that he will be inquired of by them; i. e. he will dis- 
pose their hearts to apply themselves to him by prayer, and 
will answer the petitions they make to him for the fulfill- 
ing these his promises. (SecPsal. x. 17. and compare Jer, 
xxix. 13.) 

Ver. 38. As the holy flock; as the flock of Jerusalem in 
her solemn feasts.] The sheep and lambs, designed for the 
sacrifices which were offered at the three solemn feasts, 
were both very numerous, and likewise of the best in their 
kind. The epithet oHioly, and most holy, is often applied 
to sacrifices in the Lcvitieal law, as being wholly dedi- 
cated to God, and set apart for his worship. (See Lev. \u 
25.29. Numb, xviii. 9.) 

So shall the waste cities be filled with flocks of men.] See 
xxxiv. 31. 

CHAP. XXXVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of a resurrection of dry bones, is fore- 
told the general restoration of the Jews from their 
several dispersions; and by the joining of two sticks, 
is represented the uniting of Israel and Judah into one 
kingdom. 

Ver. 1. JL TIE hand of the Lord was upon me.] See the 
note upon i. 3. . . 

And carried me out in the Spirit of the Lord.] Or, by the 
Spirit of the Lord. (Compare iii. 14. viii. 3. xi. 24.) This 
was performed either by a local translation of the prophet, 
or else by way of vision and lively representation. (See 
the note upon viii. 3.) . , 

Ver. 3. O Lord God, thou knowest.] This is only an act 
of thy power and good pleasure. Raising the dead to life 
again is peculiarly ascribed to God, as being properly the 
work of Omnipotence, and a sort of new creation. (See 
Deut. xxxii. 39. 1 Sam. ii. G. John v. 21. Rom. iv. 17. 
2 Cor. i. 9.). 

Ver. 4. O ye dry bones, hear ye the word of the Lord^] 
A prophetical and lively representation of that voice of the 
Son of God, which all that are in the graves shall hear at 
the last day, and shall come forth out of them, (John v. 
28, 29.) 

Ver. 5. Behold, Itvill cause breath to enter into you ] The 
breath of life, as it is expressed, Gen. ii. 7. (Compare 
Psal. civ. 30.) 

Ver. 7. And as I prophesied, there was a noise, and be- 
hold a shaking.] Such a noise, or commotion, as we may 
suppose the bones of a human body would make upon their 
meeting together again, after having been severed one from 
another. 

Ver. 9. Prophesy unto the wind.] Or rather, to the breath, 
meaning that vital principle which unites body and soul 
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together, and is mentioned as distinct from the four vrinds 
in the following words. 

Come from the four ivinds, O breath.'] The words figura- 
tively represent the restoration of the Jewish nation from 
the several countries whither they were dispersed over the 
world, expressed by their being scattered towards all winds, 
(v. 10. xii. 14. xvii. 21.) 

Ver. 10. An exceeding great army."] To signify the great 
numbers they will amount to, when they return from their 
several dispersions, and unite into one body. They are else- 
where styled a remnant, but that is in comparison of the 
whole nation. (See the notes upon Isa. iv. 2. x. 22. xxvii. 
12, 13.) 

Ver. 11. Time bones are the whole house of Israel.] They 
represent the forlorn and desperate condition to which the 
whole nation is reduced. 

Ver. 12. I will open your graves, and cause you to come 
out of your graves.] I will reunite you into one body or na- 
tion, who now lie scattered and dispersed as the bones in 
a charnel-house. (Compare ver. 21.) In their state of dis- 
persion and captivity they are called the dead Israelites, 
in Baruch, iii. 4. And their restoration is described as a 
resurrection by Isaiah, (xxvi. 19.) at which time their bones 
are said to flourish, or to be restored to their former strength 
and vigour, in the same prophet, lxvi. 14. In like manner 
St. Paul expresses their conversion, and the general re- 
storation which shall accompany it, by life from the dead, 
Rom. xi;15. 

And bring you into the land of Israel] See ver. 25. and 
the note upon xxviii. 25. 

Ver. 14. And shall put my Spirit in you, and ye shall 
live.] That principle of life expressed by breath or spirit, 
ver. 9. not excluding that new spirit of grace, which God 
will at that time plentifully bestow upon them. (See xi. 19. 
xxxvi. 26, 27.) The principle of grace is often spoken of 
as a higher principle of life, and the earnest of our hea- 
venly happiness. (See Rom. viii. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 17. xv. 45.) 
Ver. 1G. Take thee one stick, and write upon it, &c] t. e. 
One rod; the expression alludes to Numb. xvii. 2. where 
Moses is commanded to take twelve rods, one for each 
tribe, and to write the name of the tribe upon the rod. 

For Judah, and the children of Israel his companions.] 
Not only the tribe of Benjamin, but many of the other 
tribes joined themselves to the tribe of Judah, and kept 
close to the law of God, and the worship of his temple. 
(See 2 Chron. xi. 12. 16. xv. 9. xxx. 11. IS.) 

For Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of 
Israel his companions.] Upon Reuben's forfeiting his birth- 
right, that privilege was conferred upon the sons of Joseph, 
of whom Ephraim had the precedence: (see Gen. xlviii. 
20. 1 Chron v. 1.) which made him be reckoned the head of 
ten tribes; Samaria, the seat of that kingdom, being like- 
wise situate in the tribe of Ephraim: upon these accounts 
the name of Ephraim signifies in the prophets the whole 
kingdom of Israel, as distinct from that of Judah; and 
particularly in the prophet Hosea, v. 3. 5, &c. (See like- 
wise Jer. xxxi. 6. 18.) 

Ver. 17. And join them one to another into one stick.'] A 
rod or sceptre is an emblem of power; (see Psal. ex. 2.) 
so the joining these two rods or sticks together, denotes 
uniting the two kingdoms under one prince or governor. 
(See ver. 22.) 



Ver. 18. Wilt thou not sheiv us what thou meanest by 
these?] Ezekiel foretold many things by signs, and the 
Jews were very inquisitive into the meaning of them; 
.though sometimes their curiosity proceeded rather from a 
secret contempt of the prophet and his predictions, than a 
real desire of information. (See xii. 9. xvii. 12. xx. 49. 
xxiv. 19.) , 

Ver. 19. Which is in the hand of Ephraim.] Of which he 
is the head. (See ver. 16.) 

Tliey shall be one in my hand.] I will make them one 
nation, and appoint one king to rule over them, the Mes- 
sias. .(See ver. 22.) 

Ver. 20. And the sticks whereon thou writest shall be in 
thine hand before their eyes.] Thou shalt place the sticks 
or rods thus joined together before their eyes, as a visible 
token or pledge of the truth of what I enjoin thee to speak 
to them in the following words. 

Ver. 21. I will take the children of Israel from among 
the heathen, &q.] See xx. 34. xxxiy. 13. xxxvi. 24. 
xxxix. 25. 

Ver. 22. And I will make them one nation.] They shall 
not be divided anymore into separate kingdoms; the con- 
sequence of which was their setting up separate ways of 
worship, and espousing separate interests. (Compare Isa. 
xi. 13.) It has been already observed, that the prophe- 
cies which foretell of the general restoration of the Jews, 
join Judah and Israel together, as equal sharers in that 
blessing. 

And one King shall be king to them all.] The Messias, 
who is that one Shepherd and Prince that shall rule over 
them all, as one nation. (See xxxiv. 23, 24. compared 
with Luke i. 32, 33.) The Messias is described as king of 
the Jews in most of the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
beginning with that of Gen. xlix. 10. concerning Shiloh. 
From David's time he is commonly spoken of as the per- 
son in whom the promises relating to the perpetuity of 
David s kingdom were to be accomplished. This was a 
truth unanimously owned by the Jews; (see John i. 49.) to 
which our Saviour bore testimony before Pontius Pilate, 
when the question being put to him, Art thou a king? he 
made answer, TIiou sayest [the truth], for I am a king ; 
thus those words should be translated, for St; Paul al- 
luding to them calls them a good confession, 1 Tim. v vi. 13. 
The same truth Pontius Pilate himself asserted in that in- 
scription which he providentially ordered to be written 
upon the Cross: (see John xix. 19. 22.) so that the chief 
priests impiously renounced their own avowed principles, 
when they told Pilate, that they had no king but Ccesar. 
(Ibid. ver. 15.) . . , 

Ver. 23. Neither shall they defile themselves .any more 
with their idols.] See the note upon xxxvi. 25. 

Nor ivith their detestable things.] Or, abominations, as 
the word shikkuts is elsewhere translated, and commonly 
applied to idols. (See xx. 7. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. Dan. 
ix. 27.) 

Nor with any of their transgressions.] This expression 
comprehends in it, their being touched with a hearty com- 
punction for their great sin of rejecting and crucifying the 
Messias, their King and Saviour. (See Zech. xii. 10.) 

And ivill save them out of all their dwelling-places wherein 
they have sinned, and will cleanse them.] See xxxvi. 20. 
25. 28. 
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Ver. 24. And David my servant shall be king over them, 
&c;] See xxxiv. 23. 

They shall also walk in my judgments, &c] See xxxvi. 27. 

Ver. 25. And they shall dwell in the land that I have 
given to Jacob my servant.] A promise often repeated in 
this prophecy. (See ver. 12. 21. and the note on xxviii. 25.) 

Ver. 2G. Moreover, I will make a covenant of peace ivith 
them, &c.] See xxxiv. 25. The words may likewise be un- 
derstood in a spiritual sense, that God will be reconciled 
to them through Christ, and admit them into that covenant 
of peace, of which he is the Mediator, and therefore is 
called our peace, Eph. ii. 14. And then the following 
words, It shall be an everlasting covenant ivith them, may 
fitly be explained of the gospel, being such a covenant 
as shall never be abolished, or give way to any new dis- 
pensation. (Compare Isa. Iv. 3. Jer. xxxii. 40.) 

Ibid, and Ver. 27. And will set my sanctuary in the 
midst of them for evermore. My tabernacle also shall be 
ivith them.'] Gods placing first his tabernacle, and then his 
temple among the* Jews, was a pledge and token of his 
presence among them, and protection over them. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. and the note upon xi. 16.. of this pro- 
phecy.) And here he promises new and more valuable 
tokens of his presence among them, by the graces of his 
Holy Spirit, and the efficacy of his word and sacraments: 
(compare 2 Cor. vi. 16.) and perhaps will vouchsafe them 
some extraordinary appearance of the Divine Majesty. 
(See xliii. 4, 5. 7. Zech. ii. 5.) 

Yea, I will be their God, &c] See xi. 20. 
Ver. 28. And the heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
sanctify Israel. The conversion of the Jewish nation, and 
their being restored to their former state of favour and ac- 
ceptance with God, will be a work of providence taken 
notice of by the heathens themselves, who shall join them- 
selves to the Jews, as the church of God and temple of 
truth. (See xxxvi. 23.) 

CHAR XXXVIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophecy contained in this and the following chapter 
concerning Israel's victory over Gog and Magog, with- 

• out question relates to the latter ages of the world, when 
the whole house of Israel shall return into their own land, 
(xxxix. 25, 26.) And the expressions we meet with in 
this chapter, (ver. 8. 16.) that this should come to pass 
in the latter days, and after many days, or a consider- 
able number of years, and that God had of old prophe- 
sied concerning this transaction: these and other circum- 
stances of this prophecy, are a proof that the event was 
to happen a great while after the several predictions of 
the prophets concerning it. So that this must be looked 
upon as one of those obscure prophecies of Scripture, 
the fulfilling whereof will best explain their meaning. 

Ver. 2. &ET thy face (see vi. 2.) against Gog, the land of 
Magog.] Or, of the land of Magog. Magog was the son of 
Japheth, (Gen.x. 2.) from whence the Scythians are gene- 
rally supposed to be derived. The Mogul Tartars, a peo- 
ple of the Scythian Tace, are still called so by the Arabian 
writers, as Dr. Hyde informs us, in his epistle, De Mcn- 
suris Syncnsibus. By Gog and Magog may most probably 
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here be meant the Turks, who wctc originally natives of 
Tartary, called Turcheston by ♦be eastern writers; and 
whose language is derived from that of the Tartars. The 
land of Canaan hath been, for several years, in the pos- 
session of the Turks : several texts in Ezekiel foretell tlio 
Jews' settlement in that country again ; and some of the 
expressions in this and the following chapter intimate, 
that the people called here by the name of Gog, and their 
allies, will attempt to recover it again out of the hands 
of the Jews, its Tightful owners: this may probably occa- 
sion the war and victory here spoken of. But this is what 
cannot be positively affirmed; only thus much one may 
venture to say, that since the whole strength of Europe 
was so unsuccessful in their attempts to recover that land 
out of the hands of the infidels in the holy war, it looks as 
if God had reserved that work to some farther time of his 
own appointment, when that country should be the scene 
of some extraordinary event of Providence. We may far- 
ther observe, that the second woe, mentioned Rev. ix. 12. 
xi. 14. is by many learned men understood of the Turkish 
empire; and in consequence of that interpretation, the put- 
ting an end to that tyranny, will be an introduction to some 
extraordinary changes in the Christian paTt of the world. 

The chief prince of Meshech and Tubal.] The king or 
head of all those northern nations which lie upon theEuxine 
Sea. (See the notes upon xxvii. 13.) The Turk is called 
the king of the north in Daniel, xi.40. as several commen- 
tators interpret that place. The LXX. interpreters take 
the word Rosh, commonly translated chief for a proper 
name; so they render the sentence thus, The prince of 
Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal. Rosh, taken as a proper name, 
signifies those inhabitants of Scythia, from whence the 
Russians derive their name and original. 

Ver. 4. And I will turn thee back, and put hooks into 
thy jaws.] I will disappoint all thy designs, and turn thee 
about as easily as a fisherman masters a great fish, when 
he hath once fastened the hook into his jaws. (See xxix. 4.) 

And I will bring thee forth, and all thine amy, &c] 
The sense would be plainer, if the w r ords were thus trans- 
lated, After I have brought thee forth, &c. In w r hich sense 
the copulative van is sometimes used. (See Noldius's Con- 
cordance, p. 291.) 

Horses and horsemen.] See ver. 15. 

Ver. 5. Persia, Ethiopia, and Lybia with them.] Their 
allies, Ethiopia and Lybia, are called Cush and Phut in the 
Hebrew, and are joined together as allies, xxx. 5. (See the 
note there.) Persians are joined in like manner with Afri- 
cans, xxvii. 10. 

All of them with shield and helmet.] So the Lybians, or 
people of Phut, are described, Jer. xlvi. 9. as handling 
the shield; i. e. being remarkable for their great arid large 
shields, as Zenophon relates of them, (Cyropred. lib. vi.) 

Ver. 6. Gomer, and all his bands, the house of TogarmaJt 
of the north quarters.] Gomer is joined with Magog, Gen. 
x. 2. and probably signifies Galatia, Phrygia, arid Bithy- 
nia, which, with Cappadocia, denoted by'Togarmah, com- 
prehends all the northern parts of Asia Minor, which bor- 
der upon the Euxine Sea. (See the meaning of Togarmah 
explained in the note upon xxvii. 14.) 

And many people with thee.] Those of Cilicia, Paraphi- 
lia, and other nations inhabiting Asia Minor. 

Ver. 7. Be thou prepared — thou and all thy company that 
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are assembled ivitlt thee.'] The prophet ironically encourages 
Gog to make all warlike preparations, and muster all his 
forces together, that God may gain the greater honour by 
their signal defeat. (See ver. 16. and compare Jer.xlvi. 2, 
3. 14. li. 12.) 

And be thou a guard unto them.] Let them rely upon thy 
prowess and conduct as their leader. 

Ver. 8. After many days thou shalt be visited, &c] This 
judgment 'shall be inflicted by God upon thee, (compare 
Isa. xxix. 6.) after a succession of many generations: In 
the latter years, or days, as it follows here, and ver. 16. ?. e. 
towards the end of the world ; (compare Dan. viii. 26.) par- 
ticularly the expression of latter days, or years, is used to 
denote the times of the general restoration of the Jewish 
nation. (See Deut. iv. 30. Jer. xxx. 24. Hos. iii. 5.) 

Thou shalt come into the land that is brought back from 
the sword.] The landis put for the people of the land, who 
are said to be brought back from the sword, as they are 
elsewhere styled a remnant; i. e. those that should survive 
after the hardships they had suffered in their several dis- 
persions, and the judgments that should fall upon the dis- 
obedient in their return home. (See the notes upon xx. 
34. 38. and upon Isa. iv. 2.) And perhaps those words 
of Jeremiah, xxxi. 2. may be best explained to this sense, 
The people that were left of the sword found grace in the 
ivilderness. The whole chapter relates to the general con- 
version and restoration of the Jews ; and the prophet speaks 
in that verse of the favours God would shew to those that 
should .escape the severe judgments that should destroy 
the disobedient in their passage home to their own country, 
called the desert, or wilderness, by Isaiah, xl. 3. and by 
Ezekiel, the wilderness of the people, or nations, xx. 35. 
(See the notes upon that place.) 

And gathered out of many people.] See the note upon 
xxxiv. 13. 

Against the mountains of Israel, [sec xxxvi. 1. 4.j which 
have been always waste.] Or rather, altogether waste, as the 
LXX. rightly translate it. 

But it is brought forth out of the nations, and they shall 
dwell safely all of them.'] Or, And they have dwelt safely 
all of them; the future tense being often put for the pre- 
tcr-perfect. The sense is, that after the return of the peo- 
ple of Israel into their own country, and their having lived 
there for some time in peace and safety, this enemy will 
think to take advantage of their security, and fall upon 
them unexpectedly. (Compare ver. 11.) 

Ver. 9. TJiou shalt ascend and come like a storm.] A 
comparison elsewhere made use of to express the devas- 
tations which attend a destroying army. (Sec xiii. 11. Isa. 
xxviii. 2.) 

Thou shalt be like a cloud to cover the land.] Thou shalt 
overspread the land like a dark cloud, which makes every 
thing look melancholy and dismal. (Sec xxx. 3. Jcr. 
iv. 13.) 

Ver. 11. I will go to the land ofunwalled villages, &c] 
A description of a people, that live securely without any 
apprehension of danger. (Compare Jcr. xlix. 31.) 

To them that are at rest and dwell safely.] According to 
the promise often repeated in the prophet, that in those 
days Israel should dwell safely, and none should make them 
afraid. (Sec xxxiv. 28. Jcr. xxiii. 6. and the note there.) 

Ver. 12. To turn thine hand upon the desolate places that 



are now inhabited.] Judea is described as a country that 
lay desolate before the Jews' return into.it. (Sec xxxvi. 
34, 35.) After it had been for some time reinhabited, Gog 
and his associates designed to fall upon it with all their 
forces; in. that sense to turn the hand is taken, Isa. i. 25. 
(See the note there.) 

That dwell in the midst of the land.] In the navel of the 
land, as the Hebrew reads, t. e. in Jerusalem, because that 
stood near the middle of the holy land, and likewise was 
situate upon a rising ground, which the Hebrew meta-, 
phorically expresses by the navel. (See Judg. ix. 37.) 

Ver. 13. Sheba, and Dedan, and the merchants of Tar- 
shish- -shall say unto thee, Art thou come to take a spoil?] 
These were people that dealt much in trade : the two former 
dwelling in the east, the latter often sailing from the Spanish 
coasts into the eastern parts: they are mentioned xxvii. 
12. 15. 20. 22. as having commerce with Tyre, which bor- 
dered upon Judea. Those merchants, as soon as they heard 
of this intended invasion, came into Gog's camp as to a 
market, to buy both persons and goods which should come 
into the conqueror's power. (See the note upon xxvi. 2.) 

With all the young lions thereof] The Targum under- 
stands it of their kings, i. e. their chief merchants, who are 
described as so many princes, Isa. xxiii. 8. and are called 
lions, because of the injustice and oppression they too 
commonly practised in their commerce. (See xxviii. 16.,) 
But the LXX. translate the word kephirim, towns or vil- 
lages; in which sense it is taken, Nehem. vi. 2. and in 
other places. 

Ver. 14. In that day.] At that remarkable time, when 
God shall bring again the captivity of Israel and Judah, so 
often spoken of by the prophets. (See the note upon Isa. 
iv. 2.) 

Wlien my people of Israel dwelleth safely, shalt not thou 
know it? &c] As soon as the news of their being settled in 
their own country comes to thy knowledge, thou wilt cer- 
tainly make preparations to invade them. 

Ver. 15. And thou shalt come from thy place out of the 
northparts.] See ver. 6. 

Tliou and many people with thee, all. of them riding upon 
horses, &c] The character here given of this people, may 
properly be applied to the Turks, the chief strength of 
whose armies consists in their cavalry, and the great num- 
bers of them which they bring into the field, as the writers 
of the Turkish history observe : compare Rev. ix. 16. 
which place several interpreters expound of the Turks. 
"We may not improbably apply those words of the prophet 
Zechariah to the event here spoken of, xii.4./'I will smile 
every horse with astonishment, and his rider with madness; 
and will open mine eyes upon the house of Judah." 

Ver. 16. As a cloud to cover the land.] See ver. 9. 

That the heathen may know me, &c] This signal victory 
over Gog and his associates, shall be a means of bringing 
infidels to give glory unto me. (Compare xxxix. 21. and 
see the note upon xxxvi. 23.) 

Ver. 17. Art thou he?] The words would be more signi- 
ficant if they were translated, Art thou not he? A sense 
which he the particle of interrogation often imports. (See 
the note upon xx. 4.) 

Of whom I have spoken in old time by my servants the 
prophets, who have prophesied in those days many years.] 
Or, and years. The prophet is speaking here of some tcr- 
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rible enemy to God's people, who shall be subdued by the 
immediate hand of Heaven, which victory should inako 
way for glorious times of peace and prosperity. This 
enemy is said to be foretold of old by the prophets; and is 
therefore probably described under the names of such na- 
tions as were the chief enemies to the Jews iu the particu- 
lar times of each prophet. Such we may suppose the As- 
syrian to be, spoken of by Isaiah, xiv. 24, 25. and by 
Micah, v. 5. The same enemy may probably be intended 
under the figure of Tyre; (see the note on xxviii. 24.) of 
Egypt; (see the note upon xxix. 21. and compare Isa. xi. 
15.Mvith Zech. x. 11.) of Moab; (see Isa. xxv. 10.) of 
Edoin; (see Isa. xxxiv. G. Ixiii. 1. Joel iii. 20,'Obad. ver. 
IS, 19.) and under the name of Leviathan, Isa. xxvii. 1. 
To. these we may add those prophecies, which speak of 
some great and general destruction of God's enemies be- 
fore the day of judgment, or consummation of all things. 
Such are Psal. ex. 5, G. Isa. xxvi. 20, 21. xxxiv. 1, &c. 
lxvi. 1G. Jer. xxx. 7. 10. Joel iii. 9. 14. Obad. ver. 15, &c. 
Zech. xii. 1. xiv. 1, &c. Zcchariah lived, indeed, after 
Ezekiel's time, but a great while before the fulfilling of this 
prophecy. The expressions here used, of old time, and 
which prophesied ill those days [and] years, plainly imply, 
that there was to be a succession of many ages between 
the publishing those prophecies and this event foretold by 
them; and therefore seem to look beyond the times of An- 
tiochus Epiphancs, to which some expositors apply this 
place of Ezekiel. (See the note upon xxxix. 9.) 

Ver. 18. My fury shall come up in my face.] An expres- 
sion taken from human passions, which cause the blood to 
fly up into the face. So Isaiah describes Almighty God 
as burning with anger, his lips being full of indignation, 
and his tongue as a consuming fire, xxx. 27. (See the note 
upon that place.) 

Ver. 19. For in the jealousy, and in the fire ofviy ivrath, 
luive I spoken.] See xxxvi. 5. xxxix. 25. 

Surely in that day there shall be a great shaking in the 
land of Israel.] Great changes and alterations in kingdoms 
and governments are expressed in Scripture by shaking of 
heaven and earth, the sea and the dry land, (see Hag. ii. 
G, 7. 21, 22. Heb. xii. 2G.) and by earthquakes, (Rev. vi. 12. 
xi. 13. xvi. 8.) 

Ver. 20. So that the fishes of the sea, and the fotvls of 
heaven, &c] Every part of the creation shall bear its share 
of this calamity, as if there were a convulsion of the whole 
frame of nature. (Compare Jer. iv. 24, &c. Hos. iv. 3.) 
The prophets often describe God's judgments upon parti- 
cular countries or persons, as if it were a dissolution of 
the whole world, because his particular judgments arc an 
earnest of the general judgment. (See his notes upon Isa. 
xiii. 10.) 

And the mountains shall be thrown down, &c] These ex- 
pressions may probably be meant of walls, towers, and 
other fortifications, which arc dismantled and demolished 
in the time of war. (Compare Jer. Ii. 25.) 

Ver. 21. / will call for a sword against him.] I will ap- 
point a sword to destroy him. (Compare xiv. 17.) God's 
decrees are expressed by his speaking the word, and giv- 
ing out his command. So he is said to call for a dearth 
upon the land of Canaan, Psal. cv. 1G. 
Throughout all my mountains.] See ver. 8. 
Every mans sword shall be against his brother.] God 



often destroys his enemies by intestine quarrels among 
themselves, and making them executioners of his judgments 
upon each other. (See 2 Chrot. xx. 23. Judg. vii. 22. 
1 Sam. xiv. 20.) 

Ver. 22. I will plead against himwith pestilence and with 
blood.] Or, I ivill plead with him, (Seexx.35.) God pleads 
with men by his judgments, which are a manifest token of 
the vengeance due to their sins. (See Isa. lxvi. 1G. Jer. 
xxv. 31.) Pestilence is joined with blood here, as it is 
v. 17. xiv. 19. xxviii. 23. 

And will rain upon him and his bands — an overflowing 
rain, and great hailstones, fire, and brimstone.] God shall 
as plainly shew himself in the destruction of these his ene- 
mies, as when he consumed Sodom and Gomorrah by fire 
and brimstone from heaven, (Gen. xix. 24.) and discom- 
fited the armies of the Canaanitcs and Philistines by tem- 
pests of thunder and hail. (See Josh. x. 10. 1 Sam. vii. 10. 
"compare Psal. xi. G. Isa. xxix. G. xxx. 30. and see xiii. 11. 
of this prophecy.) 

Ver. 23. Thus will I magnify myself, and sanctify myself 
&c.J Compare ver. 1G. and see the note upon xxxvi. 23. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 

Ver. 1. (J GOG, the chief prince ofMeshech and Tubal.] 
See xxxviii. 2. 

Ver, 2. And I will turn thee back.] See ibid. ver. 4. 

And leave but a sixth part of thee.] So the word shissha, 
or shissah, as it is read with a different termination, sig- 
nifies, xiv. 13. Others render it, I will strike thee tvith six 
plagues, viz. those mentioned xxxviii. 22. 

And I will cause thee to come upfront the north parts, 
&c] The words may be better translated, After I have caused 
thee to come up from the north parts, and have brought thee 
upon the mountains of Israel: see a like construction 
xxxviii. 4. 

Ver. 3. And I will smite thy bow out of thy left hand, 
&c] Thereshall be no might in thy hand, as Moses threatens 
the Israelites, Deut. xxviii. 32. Thou shalt not be able to 
use thy weapons to any purpose. 

Ver. 4. I will give thee to the ravenous birds of every sort, 
&c.] Seo ver. 17. and xxxiii. 27. 

Ver. G. And I will send a fire on Magog.] I will consume 
him by fire and brimstone out of heaven. (See xxxviii. 22.) 
.JVre.doth likewise signify the fiercest of God's judgments. 
(See the note upon xxx. 8.) 

And among them that dwell carelessly in the isles.] The 
inhabitants of the sea-coast which dwell securely, and 
think no harm can come upon them. The expression re- 
lates to the merchants of Tarshish, and others mentioned 
xxxviii. 13. All countries lying upon the sea-coast are 
called islands in the Hebrew language. 

Ver. 7. So ivill I make my holy name known in the midst 
of my people Israel.] See ver. 21, and xxxviii. 1G. 23. 

And I ivill not let them pollute my holy name any more*'] 
The words in the Hebrew run thus, / will not pollute my 
holy name any more; i.e. I will not sutler it to be polluted, 
as the verbs active often signify only permission. (Sec tbc 
note upon xiv. 9.) The sense is, I will not suffer ray name 
to be dishonoured any more, nor let it be said among the 
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heathen, that I was not able to rescue my people out of the 
hand of their enemies. 

Ver. 8. Behold, it is come, and it is done, saith the iJord 
God.'] The time appointed for this great destruction is 
come, and it is the last and finishing stroke of God's jus- 
tice upon the enemies of his church and truth. (Compare 
Rev. xvi. 17. xxi. 6.) 

This is the day whereof I have spoken.] By my servants 
the prophets, xxxviii. 17. 

Ver. 9. And they that dwell in the cities of Israel shall 
go forth, and shall set on fire and burn the weapons^ &c] In 
token of an entire conquest, and that such a lasting peace 
should ensue tlmt there should be no. more need of warlike 
preparations. (Compare Psal. xlvi. 9.) 

Seven years.] The burning the weapons of war must be 
the consequent of a complete victory: so that the seven 
years here mentioned cannot be meant, as some would un- 
derstand them, of those terrible conflicts which the Jews 
had with Antiochus Epiphanes, from the 143d or 145th yeaT 
of the (Bra Seleucidarum (according to the different com- 
putation of the beginning of that persecution; see 1 Mace. 
i. 20. 29.) to the 151st year of the same era, when Nica- 
nor was slain. (1 Mace. vii. 1. 43.) Nor is that true which 
this opinion supposes, viz. that Nicanor's death put an end 
to the troubles of the Jews;* for after that there was great 
affliction in Israel, the like whereof had not been since the 
time that a prophet had not been seen among them, as the 
same writer informs us, 1 Mace. ix. 27. So that this pas- 
sage of Ezckiel's prophecy must necessarily be expounded 
of some otheT event. 

Ver. 10. So that they shall take no wood out of the field, 
&c] The quantity of these weapons will afford sufficient 
fuel for all that time. 

Tltey shall spoil those that spoiled them, and rob those 
that robbed them.] The same measure they dealt to others, 
shall be measured out to them again. (Compare Isa.'xiv. 
2. xxxiii. 1. Rev. xiii. 10. xviii. G.) 

Ver. 11. Tlie valley of the passengers on the east side of 
the sea.] i. e. The sea of»Gennezarcth, as the Chaldcc para- 
phrast explains it. In the Hebrew language all lakes arc 
called by the name of seas. The same is called the eastern 
sea, (xlvii. 18.) to distinguish it from the Mediterranean, 
called the great sea westward, Josh, xxiii. 4. The val- 
ley near this sea or lake is called the valley bf the passen- 
gers, because it was a great road by which the merchants 
and traders from Syria and other eastern countries wont 
into Egypt. 

And it shall stop the noses of the passengers.] Or, the pas- 
sengers shall stop their noses, viz. to avoid the smell of so 
many carcasses : the transitive is often taken in a passive 
or .impersonal sense, as hath been observed upon Isa. 
xliv. 18. 

Ver. 13. Yea, all the people of the land shall bury them.] 
See the note on the following verse. 

And it shall be to them a renown, the day that I shall be 
glorified.] Or, the day that I shall be glorified, shall be to 
them [a day] of renown; i e. a remarkable day of joy and 
gladness. (Sec ver. 21, 22.) 

Ver. 14. And they shall sever out men of continual em- 
ployment, passing through the land, to bury with the passen- 
gers those that remain upon the face of the earth.] The latter 
part of the sentence may more clearly be translated thus, 
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even buriers with the passengers, [to bury] those' that re- 
main, &c. For the passengers or searchers arc distin- 
guished from those whose office it is to bury the dead, iii 
the following verse. 

After the end of seven months shall they search.] All the 
people sh^ll be employed seven months in burying the 
dead, (ver. 13.) and after they arc ended, particular per- 
sons appointed for that purpose, shall make a clear rid- 
dance. 

Ver, 15. Then shall he set up a sign by it J' A stone* or 
some other mark of distinction, that men may avoid pass- 
ing oyer them. (Sec the Excerpta out of Dr. Pocoek's 
Miscellany Notes, in the Synopsis upon Luke xi. 44.) 
[And also the name of the city shall be Hamonah.] This is 
probably meant of a city that should be afterward built 
near this valley, and called Hamonah, signifying a multi- 
tude, to perpetuate the memory of such a transaction.. 

Ver. 17. Speak to every feathered fowl, and to every beast 
of the field, &c.] It was the custom for persons that offered 
sacrifice to invite their friends to the feast that was made 
of the remainder. (See Gen. xxxiv. 54. 1 Sam. ix. 13.) 
So here the prophet, by God's command, invites the beasts 
and fowls to partake of the sacrifice of his enemies slain. 

Gather yourselves to my sacrifice, that I do sacrifice for 
you.] The slaughter of God's enemies is called a sacrifice, 
because it is offered up as an atonement to the Divine 
justice. (Compare this verse with Isa. xxxiv. G. Zeph. 
i. 7. Rev. xix. 17.) 

Upon the mountains of Israel.] Where this great army 
was to be destroyed. (Sec ver. 4.) .. - 

Ver. 18. Of rams, of lambs, of goats, of bullocks.] Of all 
ranks and kinds, who shall be brought like beasts to the 
slaughter. (Compare Psal. Ixviii. 31. Isa. xx?dv. 6. Jer. 
1. 27. li. 40.) 

All of them fat lings of Bashan.] See Deut. xxxii. 14. 

Ver. 19. And drink blood till ye be drunken^] Or he filled, 
or satiated ; for so the Hebrew ravah usually signifies : (sec 
Cantic. v. 1. Jer. xxxi. 14. 25. Hag. i. 6.) and the Greek 
verb MzOvu) is taken in the same sense/ John ii. 10. and so 
I conceive it should be understood, 1 Cor. xi. 21. where 
the apostle, reproving the abuse of their love-feasts, saith, 
One is hungry, and another drinks, or fills himself to the full. 

Ver. 20. Thus shall ye be filled at my table.] The feast 
made upon the peace-offerings, or sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, is properly called the table of the Lord. ■ (See Mai. 
i. 12.) From whence the expression is applied to the feast 
of the Lord's supper, 1 Cor. x, 21. 

Ver. 21. And I will set my glory among the heathen, &c] 
See xxxviii. 16. 23. 

Ver. 22. So the house of Israel shall know that I am the 
Lord their God, &c] Both by my acts of mercy in returning 
their captivity, (see ver. 28, 29.) and by my judgments 
executed upon their enemies. 

Ver. 23, 24. And the heathen shall know that the house of 
Israel went into captivity for their iniquity, &c] They were 
not carried away by their enemies, because I wanted power 
to rescue them, but as a just punishment of their sins, (Sec 
xxxvi. 18—20.) 

Ver. 25. Note will I bring again the captivity of Jacob.] 
See xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 21. 

And have mercy upon the whole house of Israel] Sec 
xx. 40.- 

L 
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Ver. 26. After that they have borne their shame, qnd all 
their trespasses, &c] The shame and reproach duo to their 
sins. (See Dan. ix. 16.) 

When they dwelt safely in their land, and none made them 
afraid.'] By their sins abusing thosp gracious promises of 
peace and safety which I had given them. (Seo Lev. 
xxvi. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 27. And am sanctified in them in the sight of many 
nations.'] Seexxxvi.23. 

Ver. 28. Then shall they know that I am the Lord their 
God.] See ver. 22. and xxxiv. 30. 

Ver. 29. Neither will I hide my face any more from them.] 
I will never withdraw my favour or protection from them. 
(See Isa. liv. 8.) 

For I have poured out my Spirit upon the house of Israel.] 
There will be a new effusion of God's Spirit upon the Jews, 
in order to their conversion: see Isa. lix. 20, 21. a place 
applied by St. Paul to this very purpose, Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
(Compare likewise Zech. xii. 10. and xi. 19. xxxvi. 27. of 
this prophecy.) 

CHAP. XL. 

ARGUMENT. 

The general Argument to the following chapter. 

God; having forsaken the city and temple of Jerusalem, and 
given them up to destruction, for the idolatries and other 
sins committed there : in this and the following chapters, 
he sheweth to the prophet, in vision, the model or plan of 
another temple, of the same dimensions with that built 
by Solomon ; as Villalpandus, and other learned men, 
with great probability, suppose. David had the pattern 
of that temple, which Solomon was to build, revealed to 
him by God : (see 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. 19.) as Moses had 
the model of the tabernacle represented to him by a 
vision, while he was in the mount, (Exod. xxv. 40.) And 
here the plan of Solomon's temple is again discovered to 
Ezekiel, who, foretelling the destruction of this temple by 
the Chaldeans, shews how highly it was valued by the 
Jews, when he calls it, The excellency of their, strength, 
andf/ie desire of their eyes, (xxiv. 21.) They looked upon, 
it as the honour, glory, and safeguard of their nation. 
This lying in ruins at the time of this vision, the Jews 
had need of being comforted, instructed, and humbled, 
upon that occasion; tliey would not have cared for the 
thoughts of returning home, were there no promise made 
of restoring the temple, as well as their commonwealth; 
the temple being the pledge of God's presence among 
them. Moses's ritual law would soon have been adapted 
to the manners of the gentiles, where they lived, if the 
expectations of a new temple, to which most of its rites 
were fitted, had not restrained their propensity to idol- 
atry; and they would have been dispirited beyond mea- 
sure, as they were afterward, upon sight of their second 
temple, if the prophet had plainly foretold, that their new 
temple should fall short of the glory of the old one: they 
were thereforo to be encouraged to the observation of 
their law, with the hopes of returning to rebuild their 
temple, which should be finished after the plan of that of 
Solomon. 
We cannot suppose any exact model of Solomon's temple 
remaining, which might be transmitted to those that re- 



turned from the captivity; for it was above seventy years 
from the destruction of the first temple to the finishing 
of the second, in the sixth year uf Darius, (Ezra vi. 15.) 
During which interval, the ancient priests must be all 
dead ; and those that were younger could have but con- 
fused and very imperfect ideas of it. To direct them, 
therefore, in the dimensions, parts, order, and rules of 
their new temple, is one reason why Ezekiel is so parti- 
cular in the description of the old. And, no doubt, but 
Zcrubbabel's temple was accordingly conformable to that 
of Solomon, in figure, disposition of parts, and order of 
the whole fabric and service. If in state or magnificence 
there was some variety, that is to be imputed to the ne- 
cessity of their circumstances, and doth not imply any 
essential alteration. 
However, the building being found inferior to the model 
here prescribed, the 'first discovery of which was a sen- 
sible mortification to the ancient men that had seen tho 
first temple, (Ezra iii. 12.) it was natural for the Jews 
of former ages, that studied the style of prophecy, to 
conclude, as many of the Jewish writers of later times 
have done, that Ezekiel's temple had a farther view, and 
the chief intent and design of it was that to be fulfilled 
under the Messias. Whatever was august and illustri- 
ous in the prophetic figures, and not literally fulfilled in 
or near their own times, those things were justly thought 
to belong to the days of the Messias ; but as for minuter 
circumstances, there is.no more necessity of giving them 
a place in the spiritual application of a prophecy, than 
in the explication of a parable. The temple, and the 
temple-worship, was a proper figure of Christ's church, 
and of the. spiritual worship to be instituted by him: and 
the notions of the Jews were to be raised by degrees to 
a farther and higher, meaning, hereafter to be com- 
pleted, witjiout destroying, their obligations to the sta- 
tutes and ordinances God enjoined for the present. 
There was the more reason for Ezekiel's keeping to the 
figure of Solomon's temple, in speaking of the times of 
the Messias, because Solomon was a type of the Messias 
chiefly in this respect, that he was to build a house for 
the name and worship of God, according to Nathan's 
prophecy concerning him, (2 Sam. vii. 13, 14.) several 
pfirts of w.hich prophecy are applied to Christ in the New 
Testament: (see Heb. i. 5. Luke i. 32.) this exposition 
of that place receives a farther confirmation from hence, 
that other prophets foretell the same thing concerning 
the Messias. Beside those passages in Ezekiel, which 
are under our present consideration, Zechary after him 
prophesied that the man whose name is the Branch shall 
build the temple of the Lord; and bear the glory, and sit 
and rule upon his throne, and shall be a priest upon his 
throne, and the counsel of peace shall be between them 
both ; i. e. between the kingdom and the priesthood ; tho 
same person shall be both king and priest, and his offices 
shall not interfere with, or obstruct each other. (Zech. 
yi. 12, 13.) 
The New Testament copies the style of tho old : St. Paul, 
in his Epistles, calls the Christian church by the name of 
the house or temjjle of God, (see 1 Cor. iii. 10. 2 Cor. vi. 
16. Eph. ii. 20, &c. 1 Tim. iii. 15. Heb. iii. (>.) In pur- 
suance of the same metaphor he tells us, that antichrist 
shall sit in the temple of God, meaning the Christian 
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church, (2 Thess. ii. 4.) Arid St. John in the Revelation 
not only describes the heavenly sanctuary by represent- 
ations taken from the Jewish temple, (Rev. xi. 19. iLiv. 
17. xv. 5. 8.) but likewise transcribes several of Ezekiel's 
expressions, (Rev. iv. 2, 3. 6. xi. 1, 2. xxi/12, &c. xxii. 
1, 2.) and borrows his allusions from the state of the tem- 
ple, as it was built by Solomon, not as it stood in our 
Saviour's time; as if the former had a more immediate 
reference to the times of the gospel. Thus, Rev. iv. 1, 
&c. the throne of God is represented like that ovet the 
ark, where the Schechinah or Divine Glory sat, encom- 
passed with four cherubims [see the note upon ver. 6. of 
the first chapter], and with the seats of four-and-twenty 
elders, alluding to the heads of so many priestly courses. 
All these ornaments were proper to the first temple, as it 
was finished by Solomon ; whereas in the second temple 
there' was no proper aTk, no throne encompassed by che- 
fubftris, no visible glory ; and but four of the four-and- 
twenty courses of the priests returned from Babylon. 
(SeeEfcmii.3G.39.) 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that th6 general sddpfc 
of Ezekiel's temple is, bf giving a promise of restoring 
Solomon's, to preserve the Jews from defiling themselves 
with idolatry during their captivity ; and when the time 
of that should be expired, to encourage them to go home, 
and rebuild their temple, and observe the laws and ordi- 
nances prescribed by Moses, for performing God's Wor- 
ship there, which yet was never to be equal to Solomon's 
in every respect, before the Messias should come, who 
should supply its deficiencies, and whose church should 
resemble Solomon's temple in symmetry and beauty, in 
firmness and duration, in a regular, orderly, and decent 
worship of the true God, and in the manifestation of the 
Divine presence, at first by the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and ever since by the inward assistances, 
comforts, and protection of the same Spirit. 

The fortieth chapter contains a description of the two out- 
ward courts, with the chatnbers thereto belonging, toge- 
ther with the porch of the temple. 

Ver,l. J. N the fitie-and-twentieth year of our captivity J] 
See the note upon i. 2.* 

In the beginning of the year, in the tenth day of the 
month.'] i. e. The first month, called here the beginning of 
the year, which in the ecclesiastical computation was the 
month Nisan. The word month likewise taken indefinitely 
signifies the first month, xxvi. 1. 

In the fourteenth year after that the city iv'as smitten.'] 
Zedekiah's reign commenced from Jehoiachin's captivity, 
in the eleventh year of whose reign the city was destroyed, 
(Jer. lii. 5, 6.) So the fourteenth year after the destruc- 
tion of the city must be coincident with the twenty-fifth 
of Jehoiachin's captivity. 

The hand of the Lord was upon me.] See i. 3. 

Ver. 2. In the visions of God brought he me into the 
land of Israel.] See the note upon viii. 3. 

And set vie vpon a very high mountain.] The expression 
points out Mount Moriah, whereon the temple was built, 
which is here called a very high mountain; because it re- 
presents the seat of the Christian church, foretold by the 
prophets that it should be established upoii the top of the 
mountains. (See Isa. ii, 1. Micah iv. 1. compared with 
Rev. xxi. 10.) 



By which Mas a frame of a city oh the south.] Mount 
Moriah lay southward of the hill of Zion, or the city of 
David, though both of them lay northward in respect of 
the lower part of the city, which from the times of Solo- 
mon was most commonly called by the name of Jerusalem. 
(See Psal. xlviii. 2. Isa. xiv. 13. and Dr. Lightfoot's Geo- 
graphical Description of Jerusalem, chap. 22.) So the 
word£ describe the situation of the temple on the south 
side of Mount Zion ; which with all its courts, buildings, 
and walls encompassing the courts, and the whole area, or 
holy mountain, (see xlii. 20.) resembled a city for bigness. 
So Tacitus (lib. v. Hist.) describes the temple as r built 
like a citadel for strength and largeness. 

Or we may suppose that the prophet being brought by 
the Spirit from Chaldea into the land of Israel, which lay 
southward of Babylon, (see i. 4.) might see placed just 
before his eyes a representation of the city and temple, 
standing upon an eminence, both in respect of their natural 
situation, and that the prophet might take a better view of 
them: for it appears from xlviii. 15, &c. that he had a 
view of the holy city which was to be restored, as well as 
of the temple. 

Ver. 3. Behold, there ivas a man, whose appearance was 
like the appearance of brass.] Or burnished or polished 
brass, as we read i. 7. Dan. x. 6. that is, of a bright or 
flaming colour. This seems to be an inferior angel, be- 
cause he is distinguished from the Divine Glory, or the 
Logos' appearing in the Schechinah, xliii. 6. (Compare 
ix. 3.) 

. With a line of flax in Jus hand, and a measuring-reed.] 
The use of the line was to measure the land of Israel, and * 
of the reed, to take the dimensions of the buildings in and 
about the temple ; as also to set out several portions of 
land belonging to the sanctuary and city, to the prince and 
people. (See xlv. l,&c. xlvii. 3, &c.) 

Arid he stood in the gate.'] Probably the nor(h gate, be^ 
ing the first entrance the prophet may be supposed to have 
arrived to, as he came from Chaldea, which lay northward 
of Judea. (See the note upon ver. 2.) 

Ver. 4. Son of man.] See the note upon ii, 1. 

Behold with thine eyes — declare all thou seest to thehouse 
of Israel.] Compare xliii. 10. xliv. 5. The temple now re- 
presented, was partly designed to assure the people that 
their temple should be restored, and to serve them partly 
as a model, by which they should rebuild it at their return 
from captivity. The Jewish writers do confirm this opi- 
nion, when they tell us, •' That the children of the capti- 
vity, who returned from Babylon, followed the platform of 
that temple, which Ezekiel described, as far as their cir- 
cumstances would allow." (See Dr. Lightfoot's Descrip- 
tion of the Temple, chap. 10.) 

Ver. 5. And behold a wall on the outside of the house 
round about.] A wall went round the whole compass or' 
square of the holy mountain whereon the temple was situ- 
ate, to separate the holy ground from that which was pro- 
fane. (See xlii. 20.) 

And in the man's hand a measurihg-reedof six cubilslong t 
by the cubit and a hand-breadth.] The prophet explains 
what sort of cubit he means in the following delineation of 
the temple ; viz. such a one as consists of six hand-breadths, 
or one hand-breadth over the cubit used in ChaJdee, where 
he now lived.- (Compare xli. 8. xliii. 13.) This is the 
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measure of a Scripture cubit, generally agreed to bo equi- 
valent to eighteen inches, or a foot and a half of pur mea- 
sure. (See Bishop Cumberland, of Scripture Weights and 
Measures, p. 3G, &c.) 

So he measured the breadth of the building, one reed; and 
the height, one reed.] The breadth or thickness of the wall 
was equal to tho height of it. 

Ver. G. Then he came unto the gate which looketh towards 
the east.] The temple being placed towards the west part of 
the holy mountain, as the sanctuary was at the west end of 
the temple, (see the note upon viii. 1G.) this was the first 
gate that led to it. This gate opened into the first court, or 
tho court of the people ; (see ver. 19.) and is called the 
king's gate, 1 Chron. ix. 18. as being built by king Solomon. 
And went up the stairs thereof.] Which consisted of 
seven steps, as the Septuagint expressly mentioned. (Com- 
pare ver. 22. 2G.) 

And measured the [one] threshold of the gate, which was 
one reed broad, and the other threshold, &c] He went up 
the stairs, that he might more easily measure the upper 
lintel, as well as the lower threshold. The word saph, 
translated threshold, signifies the lintel, or upper part of 
the door-case, as well as the threshold properly so called, 
or lower part of it. The plural sippim comprehends both ; 
see xli. 1G. Isa. vi. 4. and the Septuagint translate it there 
WipSvpov, the UntcL Some understand the word here of 
the two side-posts, in which senso it is used, Amos ix. 1. 

Ver. 7. And every little chamber was one reed long, and 
one reed broad, &c] Along the wall of the porch were 
chambers, three on each side, ver. 10. These the angel 
measured, and they were of equal dimensions, each one 
reed square, with a passage of five cubits' breadth between 
them. 

And the threshold of tJie gate, by the porch of the gate 
within, teas one reed.] The inward threshold at the farther 
end of the porch looking into the first court, was of the 
same size with the outward one, ver.G. (Compare ver. 15.) 
Ver. 8. He measured also the porch of the gate within, 
one reed.] Or, He even measured, &c. for the words seem 
to be a.repetition of wbatwas said in the latter part of the 
seventh verse ; so the Vulgar Latin understood it, and 
therefore omits the whole verse : and the Septuagint in the 
Alexandrian copy, published by Dr. Grabe, join the two 
versesin sense together. (Seethe like repetitions, ver. 11, 
12. 1G. xli. 11.) 

Ver. 9. Then measured he the porch of the gate, eight cu- 
bits, &c.] This was a portico beyond the little chambers, 
which looked inward, t e. into the first court: it was eight 
cubits wide, and the two side-posts were two cubits thick, 
which made up the ten cubits mentioned ver. 11. The 
word ael, translated post, is the same in senso with mezu- 
zah, (xlv. 19.) which properly signifies the side-post that 
supports the lintel. (See Exod. xii. 22.) 

Ver. 10. And the little chambers of the gate eastward, 
&c] Or, Tfie little chambers of the eastern gate, which he 
has been hitherto describing ; and the form of which is here 
repeated. These rooms were for the use of the porters that 
took care of the several gates that led to the temple. (See 
1 Chron. ix. 18. 23, 24. xxvi. 12, 13. 18.) 

And the posts Jiad one measure on this side and on that 
side.] The side-posts, or fronts of the doors, belonging to 
each row of chambers, wore of the same size. 



Ver. 11. And lie measured the breadth of the entry of the 
gate, ten cubits.] See ver. 9. 

And the length of the gate, thirteen cubits.] By the length 
of the gate, Villalpandus understands the height, which he 
supposes to have been two reeds, or twelve cubits and a 
half high ; for he reckons every reed to consist of six ordi- 
nary cubits, and a fourth part over, which, in the common 
computation of full numbers for fractions, may be called 
thirteen cubits. Bern. L'Amy, in his book De Tabernaculo 
Foederis, explains the expression of the breadth of the 
walls on each side of the gate, which he supposes to be six 
cubits and a half: and so the LXX. interpreters may be 
thought to understand the words, who translate the Hebrew 
oreb by Evpoc, breadth. 

Ver. 12. The place also before the chambers was one cu- 
bit on this side, and — on that side.] There was a border, or 
a rail, which enclosed a cubit's space before each chamber.. 

And the little chambers were six cubits on this side, &c] 
See ver. 7. 

Ver. 13. He measured then the gate from the roof of one 
little chamber to the roof of another : the breadth was five 
and-twenty cubits.] Measuring the arch of the gate from 
north to south, it was in breadth five-and-twenty cubits ; 
which L'Amy thus computes, — the breadth of the gate ten 
cubits, the breadth of both the side-walls thirteen cubits, 
and two cubits for the space or border on each of the side- 
chambers ; ver. 12. 

Door against door.] The door to each chamber exactly 
answered the door on the opposite side. 

Ver. 14. He made also posts of threescore cubits.] The 
angel described or made a delineation of the height of the 
columns or pillars, which" were to support the rooms or 
stories over the arch of the gate, and these were in height 
sixty cubits: the whole building being divided into three 
stories, like those described xliii. G. The height of each 
story is thus computed by Villalpandus : (par. ii. lib. v. cap. 
1G.) That the pillars of the lower story were twenty cubits 
high ; those of the second fifteen ; and the uppermost twelve; 
the remainder being allowed for floors and the roof. The 
word posts in this verse signifies pillars. (Compare xlii. 6.) 

Even unto the posts of the court round about the gate.] 
Villalpandus, and several interpreters, suppose there is an 
ellipsis in the words, which they thus supply : And there 
was one measure to the pillars of the court, and of the gate 
round about ; which makes the sense run plain and easy : 
compare xli. 9. where there is the same ellipsis. 

Ver. 15. And from the face of the gate of the entrance 
unto thefaceofthe inner gate were fifty cubits.] The whole 
length of the porch, from the outward front (compare xli. 
21. 25.) unto the inner side, which looks into the first court, 
(ver. 17.) was fifty cubits ; which may be thus computed : 
twelve cubits for the thickness of the wall at each end, 
(ver. 6.) eighteen for the three chambers on each side, (ver. 
7.) and ten cubits for the spaces between the chambers : 
allowing the same space between the chambers on each 
side, and the two walls, (ibid.) Villalpandus observes the 
just proportion between the breadth and length of the gate ; 
the length being double to the breadth, (ver. 13.) The same 
he tells us was observed between the breadth of the clois- 
ters of the outward court, which was fifty cubits; and the 
contents of the whole area, which was a hundred. (See the 
note on ver. 18.) • 
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Ver. 16. And there were narroto windows to the little 
chambers, and to their posts within the gate round about.] 
Every one of these little chambers (ver. 7.) had a narrow 
window to it, towards the inside of the gate, where the 
passage was; and so there was over the side-posts or fronts, 
placed at the entrance of every chamber. By narroto or 
closed windows, some understand windows with lattice- 
work, to let in the light: but the phrase seems equivalent 
to that which is more fully expressed, 1 Kings vi. 4. by 
open and narrow windows; L e. as the margin of our Bibles 
doth very well explain it, broad within [to disperse the 
light] and narrow without. 

And likewise to the arches.] By windows to the arches, 
Villalpandus understands the stone itself wrought into 
figures of net-work, and made in the shape of a lattice. 
The w r ord translated arches, doth likewise signify a porch, 
or entrance, and so the Vulgar Latin here translates it ; 
and then the sense is, that there were windows over every 
door : compare ver. 31. 34. with ver. 37. where the same 
sense is expressed in the two former verses, by arches, 
aelamo in the Hebrew ; and in the latter, by posts, or fronts, 
aelau. 

And the windows were round about inward.] A repetition 
of what was said in the formerpart of the verse. (See ver.10.) 

And upon each post were palm-trees.'] A palm-tree was 
carved upon the chapiter of each side-post, or front. (See 
ver. 26.) 

Ver. 17. Then brought he me into the outward court.] 
There were two courts belonging to Solomon's temple; 
the outward for the people, the inward for the priests. It 
is probable, that Solomon built only the inner court; (sec 
1 Kings vi. 36. compared with viii. 64.) and that the outer 
court was built after his time, whereupon it is called the 
new court, 2 Chron. xx. 5. After which time, there is parti- 
cular mention of the two courts of the house of the Lord, 
2Kingsxxi. 5. A third court, called the court of the 
gentiles, was afterward added by Herod, when he rebuilt 
the temple. 

The great court, mentioned 2 Chron. iv. 9. as distinct 
from the court of the priests, Dr. I^ightfoot explains of the 
holy mountain, or area, where the temple stood, which 
Solomon enclosed with a wall, and separated it from com- 
mon ground ; so that text, 1 Kings vii. 12. Hie great court 
round about was with three rows of hewed stones, &c. is to 
be understood only of this enclosure, according to his opi- 
nion. (Sec his Description of the Temple, chap. 10. 18.) 

And, lo, there were chambers, and a pavement made for the 
court roundabout.] These chambers were over the cloister, 
and supported by it. (See ver. 14. and xlii. 8.) They might 
be for the use of the priests; and likewise to be store- 
houses for tithes and offerings. (See 1 Chron. xxviii. 12.) 

Thirty chambers were upon the pavement.] The number 
of them Villalpandus thus divides : — towards the east and 
west, seven on a side, answering one another ; bn the north 
and south sides, eight a-piecc, abating one chamber, both 
on the east and west side, for the thickness of the walls or 
arches which supported those two gates, which he supposes 
to be higher than the north and south gates. 

Ver. 18. And the pavement by the sides of the gates, over 
against [or equal to] the length of the gates, was the lower 
pavement.] The breadth of this pavement, that lay on the 
side of the gate, was equal to the length of the whole porch 



or gate, which was fifty cubits, ver. 15. This will plainly 
appear, if we consider, that the area of the outward court 
contained a hundred cubits, ver. 19. So the porticoes, or 
cloisters, cutting the area in right angles, by the gate placed 
in the middle of the court, the pavement belonging to each 
side of the gate, or cloister, must be just half that dimen- 
sion, viz. fifty cubits. The word gates, in the plural num- 
ber, seems to be used for the singular, as it implies the 
whole building, consisting of upper rooms, as well as the 
lower passage. (See the note upon ver. 14!) The word leum- 
mah, which bur translation renders over against, often sig- 
nifies equal, answerable, or the same proportion; (see 
Noldius, p. 525.) and so it is used i. 20. iiii 8. xlv. 7. xlviii. 
13, &c. This was called the lower pavement, in respect 
of the several ascents which were still to go up, the nearer 
you came to the temple. (See Dr. Lightfoot's Description 
of the Temple, chap. 20.) Villalpandus explains the lower 
pavement by way of distinction to the upper rooms, or 
chambers> placed over them, for the use of the priests, or 
as store-rooms for the service of the temple. 

Ver. 19. Then he measured the breadth, from the foi e- 
front of the lower gate unto the foYe-front of the inner gate 
without, a hundred cubits eastward.] That is, unto the 
hither side of the gate which faced the inner court. He 
measured the whole space of ground between the west front 
of the lower gate to the front of the upper gate, which 
leads into the eastern inner court, and found it a hundred 
cubits ; the same was the space between the south front 
and north front : so the court was exactly square. (See 
ver. 23. 27. 47.) The expression is elliptical ; as if, he had 
said, there were a hundred cubits from west to east, and 
from north to south. There were two g£tes belonging to the 
porch, or passage, that led to the inner court; the first was 
eastward looking towards the outer court, which is here 
meant ; the other looked westward into the inner court." 
The gate at the east end of the outer court is called the 
lower gate, for the same reason as the pavement is called 
the lower pavement, ver. 18. because there was still an 
ascent, as you went from one court to the other. The ex- 
pression of the inner gate without, is explained in the note 
upon xlvi. 2. 

Northward.] The Septuagint join this word to the fol-, 
lowing verse, and render the sentence thus; And he brought 
me to the north,-and behold the gate looking to the north in 
the outer court. 

Villalpandus explains the nineteenth verse to this sense; 
That the outward court. consisted of seven squares, a hun- 
dred cubits each ; the first placed directly before the 
court of the priests, and of the same dimensions with it; 
the others extended on the north and south sides ofthe, 
outer court, and likewise commensurate with the sides both 
of the inner court and of the temple, each of which con- 
tained one hundred cubits. By which description it must 
contain a~ square of three hundred cubits on the east part, 
and two hundred cubits both on the north and south side. 
(Consult Villalpandus's Delineation of the Temple.) ■ 

Ver. 20, 21. And the gate of the outward court that look- 
eth towards the north — and the little chambers thereof, &c] 
The whole model was the same with that of tho east gate. 
(See ver. 9, 10. 13. 15, 1G.) 

Ver. 22. And tltey went up into it by seven steps.] See 
ver. 0. 
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And the arches thereof were before them.] Or, at the en- 
trance of them. The Septuagint render the word liphni, 
before them, as if it meant tho samo with el penemith 
within, or inward, (xlii. 4.) This sense is followed by most 
expositors, todenoto that the arches wcro within, or at the 
top of the stairs; but the phrase may probably mean the 
same with nal penehem, suitable to them ; i. e. to those of 
the cast gate. (See the following note.) 

Ver. 23. And the gate of the inner court was over against 
tlie gate towards the north, and towards the east.] The words 
might be translated more plainly thus ; And the gate of the 
inner court was proportionable, or answerable, to the gate 
that was towards the north and towards the east. Tho ex- 
pression is elliptical, as that of ver. 19. and the full import 
of it is, that tho north gate of the inner court did exactly 
answer this north gate of the outer court, described ver. 20. 
22. And in like manner the east gate of the inner court 
answered the east gate of the outward court. The word 
neged, translated over against, signifies here suitable, or 
proportionable; in which sense it is used xli. 16. Gen. ii. 
18. I will make him a help, kenegdho, suitable to him: so 
an equivalent expression, nalpenehem, before them, is used 
in describing tho house which Solomon built, 1 Kings vii. 
6. where our margin expresses the sense very properly The 
porch was according to them; i e. answerable to them, or 
of the same proportion with them. (See the note upon 
xli. 4.) So the Greek preposition Karivavrt may most pro- 
perly be understood, Rom. iv. 17. Karivavrt ov eirlartvae 
0£ov, not before, but like unto him whom. he believed, even 
God; to this sense, That Abraham is a father of many na- 
tions, in like manner as the God in whom he believed, is 
the Father of gentiles as well as Jews ; as it is said in the 
foregoing chapter, ver. 29. 

Ver. 24 — 26. After that he brought me towards the south, 
&c.] The twenty-third verse is to be read in a parenthesis, 
where the prophet having shewed the exact correspondence 
between the gates of both courts, he proceeds in the three 
following verses to describe the south gate of the outer 
court, by the same dimensions he had before given of the 
east and north gate. He takes no notice of the western 
gate of the outer court, because it joined to the eastern gate 
of the inner court, which he describes ver. 32. 

Ver. 27. And there was a gate in the inner court towards 
the south.'] The south gate in the inner court was exactly 
parallel to the south gate in the outer. (Sec ver. 23.) 

And he measured from gate to gate a hundred cubits.] 
See ver. 19. 23. 47. 

Ver. 27, 28. And there was a gate in the inner court 
towards the south. — And he brought me to the inner court 
by the south gate.] Villalpandus, and those of his opinion, 
who maintain, that the outer court enclosed the inner on 
the east, north, and south sides, explain these words to this 
sense; That the prophet was conducted from the south gate 
of the outer court (ver. 24.) to the south gate of the inner, 
court, which was over against it, and so into the inner court 
itself. 

Ver. 28, 29. And he brought me to the inner court towards 
the south, &c] After he had measured the inner court, ho 
took the dimensions of the south gate itself, and the cham- 
bers thereto belonging, and found them of the same dimen- 
sions with the former. 

Ver. 30. And the arches round about werefwe-and-twenty 



cubits long, and five cubits broad.] Length is here taken for 
height, as before, ver. 11. Tho words express tho dimen- 
sions of those arches, which vsre between the several 
littlo chambers, between each of which there was the space 
of five cubits, (ver. 7.) 

Ver. 31. And the arches thereof were towards the outer 
court.] Ox, were like [those of] the outer court; for tho pre- 
position el is sometimes taken in this sense. (See Noldius, 
p. G3.) If we understand it according to the common inter- 
pretation, that the arches or fronts (see the note on ver. 16.) 
of the inner court looked towards the outer, it is a confirma-^ 
tion of Villalpandus s opinion, that the outer court sur- 
rounded the inner. (Sec the note upon ver. 19.) 

And the going up to it had eight steps.] Whereas in the 
cutcT court the ascent had but seven. (Ver. 22. 26.) The 
fifteen Psalms, from the hundred and twentieth forward, 
called Songs of Degrees, or Ascents, arc supposed to have 
been sung upon some of these steps, or ascents. 

Ver. 32 — 37. And he brought me into the inner court /o- 
wards the east, &c. — And he brought me to the north gate, 
&c] The east aud north gate had the same dimensions with 
the south gate, described ver. 28, 29. 31. 

Ver. 34. And tlie arches thereof] What is expressed here 
by arches, is signified by posts, or fronts, ver. 37. (See tho 
notes upon ver. 10. 1G.) 

Ver. 38. And the chambers, and the entries thereof, were 
by the posts of the gate, where they washed the burnt-offer* 
ing.] The chambers mentioned ver. 36. were near the en- 
trance of the north gate, where they washed the legs and 
entrails of the burnt-offering, and marble tables were placed 
there for that purpose. See Dr. Lightfoot of the Temple, 
chap. 35. According to this exposition, the word gates 
stands for the singular number, as ver. 18. But that 
learned author observes in the same chapter, that they 
washed the sacrifices on the south side of the court of the 
priests, as well as on the north side, when the sacrifices 
were more numerous than tlie north side could well con- 
tain; so he understands the word gates as comprehending 
both north and south gate ; and confirms this interpretation 
from the placing of the lavcrs, which were designed for that 
use, and were set five on the right side of the house, and 
five on the left, (1 Kings vii. 39.) 

Ver. 39, 40. In the porch of the gate were two tables on 
this side, and two tables on that side, &c] Those expositors, 
who by the word gates in the foregoing verse understand 
both the north and south gates, render the sense of these 
two verses perspicuously thus: In the porch of one gate 
(viz. that on the south) were two tables on this side, andtwo 
tables on that side, &c. And. at the outer side of the step of 
the entry of the north gate were two tables: which inter- 
pretation agrees very well with what follows, ver. 41. Four 
tables were on this side, and four tables on that side. But 
they that understand these verses to be only a description 
of the north gate (on which side of the altar the sacrifices 
were commonly killed), suppose that two tables were on 
each side, as you came into the porch of that gate, and two 
on each side of the inner part of the gate that looked towards 
the altar. 

Ver. 39. Tlie sin-offering, and the trespass-offering.] It is 
no easy matter to ascertain the difference between a sin- 
offering and a trespass-offering. Dr.Outram(lib. i. cap. 13. 
dc Sacrifices) is of opinion, that a trespass-offering implied 
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an injury done to another, as well as a breach of God's 
law. Dr. Lightfoot hath accurately related the sense of the 
Jewish writers upon this subject, in his Temple Service, 
chap. 8. sect. 2, 3. 

Ver. 43. Within were hooks, a hand broad, fastened round 
about.] Within the gate or entrance on the north side of the 
inner court, were iron hooks, for the hanging up the beasts 
that were to be sacrificed, in order to the flaying off their 
skins. (See Dr. Lightfoofs Description of the Temple, 
chap. 35.) 

And upon the tables was the flesh of the offering.'] Or, they 
laid the flesh of the offering. Upon those marble tables the 
priests laid the flesh of the slain beasts, and there cut it in 
pieces, and fitted it for laying upon the altar. (See Lev. 
\.6.) 

Ver. 44. And irithout the inner gate were the chambers 
of the singers of the inner court.'] On the farther side of the 
inner gate, as you come into the inner court, (compare ver. 
40.) were the chambers of the singers, who constantly at- 
tended upon the service of the temple. (See 1 Chron. vi. 
31,32.) . . 

Which was on the side of the north gate; and their pros- 
pect teas towards the south.] These chambers were placed 
at the north-east corner of the inner court, and so had their 
prospect towards the south. 

One at the side of the east gate, having the prospect, to* 
wards the south.] They had likewise chambers on the south- 
east corner of that court, which had thc^prospect towards 
the north. 

The copies which the Septuagint followed, read this 
verse to a clearer and better sense thus : And he brought 
me into the inner court, and, behold, there were two cham- 
bers; one on the side of the north gate, looking towards the 
south; and the other on the side of the south gate, looking 
towards the north. 

Ver. 45. TJiis chamber, whose prospect is towards the 
south, is for the priests, &c] The word chamber may stand 
for chambers in the plural, (as side-chamber doth, x\i. 5. 9.) 
and signify a row of buildings on the north side of the inner 
court, distinct from the chambers of the singers, (ver; 44.) 
and designed for the use of the priests, who were in con- 
stant attendance, according to their courses, upon the ser- 
vice of the temple. (See Numb, xviii. 5. 1 Chron. vi. 49. 
2 Chron. xiii. 11.) 

The keepers of the charge of the house.] They took care 
of the holy vessels, and kept constant watch and ward (as 
the word mishmereth properly signifies) about the temple. 
(See 1 Chron. ix. 23. Psal. exxxiv. 1.) The word priests 
may include Levites under it, as Levites elsewhere compre- 
hends priests. (See xliv. 10. xlviii. 11.) 

Ver. 46. And the chamber whose prospect is towards the 
north is for the priests and keepers of the charge of the 
altar.] Another row of chambers on the south side of the 
inner court is for the descendants of the family of Aaron, 
whose ofHce it is to attend upon the service of the altar, 
and keep the fire burning thereon perpetually, (Lev. vi. 
12, 13.) 

These are the sons ofZadok, among the sons ofLevi.]To 
the eldest house of the sons of Aaron the high-priesthood 
belonged ; so that office of right belonged to Zadok, though 
the family of Ithamar usurped it for some time, from Eli, 
who was high-priest in Samuel's time, to Abiathar, whom - 



Solomon dispossessed, and restored the high-priesthood to 
the right line, by placing Zadok in his room, (1 Kings ii. 
27. 35.) The family of Zadok is only taken notice of in 
this vision, it may be for this reason, because they kept 
close to the worship of God, when the priest of Ithamar's 
line forsook it, and fell into idolatry. (See xliv. 15.) And 
the eldest Son of Zadok's family having an unquestionable 
title to the high-priesthood, (see Numb. xxv. 13.) upon 
that account was an eminent type of the Messias, the eter- 
nal High-priest. (See Numb, xxxv.25. 28.) - 

Ver. 47. And he measured the court, a hundred cubits long, 
and a hundred cubits broad, four-square.] The inner court 
was of the same dimensions with the outer. (See ver. 19. 
23. 27.) 

And the altar that was before the house.] Or rather, and 
tlte altar was before the house ; i. e. stood in the inner 
court just before the porch that opened into the temple. 
The altar was now measured ; the measure of it being de- 
scribed afterward, xliii. 13, &c. 

Ver. 48. And measured eaclipost oftKe porch, five cubits 
on this side, and five cubits on that side.] By the posts are 
meant the side-posts or columns on each side of the door 
of entrance. (See ver. 9.) These were measured to be 
five cubits thick, both on the north and south sides. 

And the breadth of the gate was three cubits on this side, 
and three cubits on that side.] By the breadth of the gate, 
Villalpandus understands the space of the wall on each 
side, from the entrance itself to the two corners : (compare 
xli. 3.) which, supposing with the text here to take up six 
cubits, and the entrance of the porch to be fourteen cubits, 
both those dimensions make up the length of- the porch to 
be twenty cubits, from north to south, according to the 
measure set down in the following verse. This interpreta- 
tion is countenanced by the Septuagint, who translate the 
latter part of the verse thus: And the breadth of the gate 
fourteen cubits ; and the sides of the gate of the porch three 
cubits 07i this side, and three cubits on that side. 

Ver. 49. The length of the porch was twenty cubits.] The 
same length with the porch of Solomon's temple, 1 Kings 
vi. 3. which being there said to-be of the same measure 
with the breadth of the house, must be understood of its 
dimensions from north to south. 

And the breadth eleven cubits.] The porch in Solomon's 
temple was but ten cubits in breadth: (1 Kings vi. 3*) (he 
length of such buildings being commonly double to the 
breadth. (See ver. 13. 15. 21. 25. 33. and 36. of this chap- 
ter, and xli. 2.) Some copies of the LXX. read ten cubits; 
and I/Amy conjectures that was the ancient reading in the 
Hebrew. St. Jerome, upon the place, suspects there might 
bo a mistake in the Hebrew copy, though the emendation 
he offers doth not at all render the sense clearer. 

Villalpandus supposes the breadth of the porch to bo ten 
cubits and- a half; (see the note ou ver. 11.) which, putting 
an entire number in the room of a fraction, may be ac- 
counted eleven. 

And he brought me by the steps whereby they went up to 
it.] The ascent was by eight steps, according to the Vul- 
gar Latin ; the same number which belonged to the several 
entrances into the inner court. (Sec ver. 31. 34; 37,) The 
copies of the LXX. read ten steps. 

And there were pillars by the postsJ] By the sidoposts 
of the door, or entrance; (see ver. 48.) like those erected 
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iii Solomon's temple, called Jachin and Boaz, 1 Kings vii. 
2L which were set up before the temple, as it is expressed 
2 Chron. iii. 17. 

CHAP. XLL 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter contains a description of the measures, parts, 
chambers, and ornaments, of the temple itself. 

Ver. 1. AFTERWARD he brought me to the temple, and 
measured the posts, six cubits broad on one side, and six cu- 
bits broad on the other side, which teas the breadth of the 
tabernacle.'] By the posts arc meant the piers or door-cases 
on each side of the entrance : (see xl. 9. 48.) these were 
six cubits thick on the north and south sides. Rochob, 
translated breadth, sometimes signifies thickness: (see ver. 
0. 12. of this chapter, and xl. 5.) the same thickness had 
the upper lintel over the door ; for so Villalpandus rightly 
explains the Hebrew word oliel, which we render taber- 
nacle. That word sometimes signifies a covering, and so it is 
rendered by our translators, Exod. xxvi. 7. and is to be un- 
derstood in the same sense, Exod. xxxvi. 14. where our 
English reads, For a tent over the tabernacle; but it should 
be translated, For a covering over the tabernacle ; to which 
sense the LXX. translate it in both places. In this sig- 
nification it may not be unfitly applied to the upper lintel, 
which is a kind of covering to the door ; and thus it is ge- 
nerally understood by the rabbins upon this place. ; 

Ver. 2. And the breadth of the door was ten cubits; and 
the sides of the door were five cubits on this side, and five 
cubits on the other side.] The entrance itself being ten cu- 
bits broad, and the wall on each side five cubits, makes the 
breadth of the house itself to be just twenty cubits, as it is 
expressed in the latter part of the verse, which was the 
same in Solomon's temple, 1 Kings vi. 2. 

And he measured the length thereof forty cubits.] The 
length of the first sanctuary, as distinct from the inward, 
or the holiest of all, which was twenty cubits in length, 
(ver. 4.) and made the whole structure sixty cubits long; 
wherein it agreed with Solomon's temple, lKingsvi.2.17. 

Ver. 3. Tlxen he went inward, and measured the posts of 
the door two cubits, &c] From the outward sanctuary he 
went "forward towards the holiest of all, and measured the 
thickness of the partition- wall, called the veil of the temple, 
Matt, xxvii. 51. to be two. cubits, the entrance itself six 
cubits, and the breadth of the wall on each side of the door 
seven cubits: compare xl. 48. where the breadth of the 
gate is taken in the same sense : the breadth of the wall, 
thus computed, making up fourteen cubits, and being added 
to the breadth of the entrance itself, makes up twenty cu- 
bits; the breadth of the inner sanctuary, as it is set down 
in the following verse. — And measured the post of the door 
two cubits.] Maimonides,in Beth-Habbekirah, saith, That 
in the first temple there was a wall between the sanctuary 
and most holy place of the thickness of a cubit: but in the 
second temple, instead of a wall there were two veils made, 
one towards the most holy place, and the other towards 
the outward sanctuary, leaving a space between them of 
the thickness of a cubit, where the wall was supposed to 
stand in Solomon's temple. 

Ver. 4. So he measured the length thereof twenty cubits, 



and the breadth twenty cubits.] It was an exact cube of 
the same dimensions in length, breadth, and height. (See 
1 Kings vi. 20.) 

Before the temple.] The words should rather be rendered, 
According to the [breadth of] the temple. The Hebrew 
word el-pene, before, is promiscuously used with nal-pene, 
which signifies of the same size, or proportion; (see the 
note on xl. 23.) arid so it is used 2 Chron. iii. 8. where the 
text, speaking of this subject, runs thus in the Hebrew, He 
made the most holy house, the length thereof before the face of 
the breadth of the house; where our translation very pro- 
perly expresses the same sense, According to the breadth 
of the house. In the same sense the phrase is used, I Kings 
vi. 3. So the sense here is, that the breadth of the inner 
sanctuary was equal to the breadth of the outer part of the 
temple, which is said to be twenty cubits, ver. 2. 

Ver. 5. After he measured the wall of the house six cubits.] 
The thickness of the wall from the foundation, the first 
story of the side-chambers. (Sec ver. 8.) 

And the breadth of every side-chamber four cubits.] The 
side-chambers upon the lowermost floor were five cubits 
in breadth, (1 Kings vi. 6.) Therefore Villalpandus under- 
stands these words of the thickness of the buttresses, which 
supported those side-chambers. 

Ver. G. And the side-chambers were three, one over an- 
other.] They were three stories high. (See 1 Kings vi. 6.) 

And thirty in order.] As in Solomon's temple, according 
to Josephus's description of it, (Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3. 
sect. 2.) and built round about the house on every side : as 
it is expressed in the foregoing verse; to which the text in 
the first book of Kings agrees, vi. 5. The Talmudists in- 
crease the number to eight-and-thirty, placing fifteen on the 
north side, fifteen on the south, and eight on the west side 
of the temple. (See Cod. Middoth. cap. 4.) The supernu- 
merary chambers being probably added in latter times. 

And they entered into the wall which was for the side- 
chambers round about.] At five cubits' height from, the 
ground, the wall or the buttresses which supported these 
outward chambers (see ver. 5.) abated of their thickness 
one cubit, and there was a rest or ledge of one cubit's 
breadth, on which the ends of each story were fastened. 
(See 1 Kings vi. G. 10.) 

But they had not hold in the wall of the house.] They 
were not fastened into the main wall of the house, but 
rested on the outside of the wall, where it grew narrower ; 
which is meant by migrenoth, the narrowest rests, or re- 
batements, which we read 1 Kings vi. G. 

* Ver. 7. For there was an enlarging and a winding about 
.still upward to the side-chambers, &c] So much^of breadth 
w r as added to the side-chambers, as was taken out of the 
thickness of the wall; so that the middle story was one 
cubit larger, and the uppermost story two cubits larger, 
than the lower rooms. And winding stairs, which enlarged 
as the rooms did, went up between each two chambers from 
the bottom to the top ; and there were two doors at the top 
of each pair of stairs, one door opening into one room, the 
other into that over against ir. (See 1 Kings vi. 8.) The 
Talmudists add, that these winding stairs wctc continued 
from one side of the .temple to the other, beginning at the 
north-east side, and by these they went into the upper room 
which was over the sanctuary. (See Cod. Middoth. cap. 4. 
sect 5.) 
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Ver. 8. Isaiv also the height of the house round about.] By 
the house is meant these chambers three stories high ; in 
which sense the word beth, house, is used ver. 9.. 

The foundations of the side-chambers were a full reed of 
six great cubits.'] By the foundations of the side-chambers, 
Villalpandus understands those rests or buttresses which 
supported them, which were at six cubits' distance from 
each other. Bernard I/Amy supposes this verse to con- 
tain a description of the second story of these side-cham- 
bers, which were six cubits broad, being one cubit wider 
than the lower rooms. (See the note on ver. 7.) Concern- 
ing the size of these cubits, .see the note upon xl. 5. They 
are called great cubits, because they are larger than the 
cubit used in Chaldea, as was there observed. 

Ver. 9. The thickness of the wall, that was for the side- 
chamber without, was five cubits.] This is to be understood, 
not of the veil of the temple, which was six cubits thick, 
, (ver; 5.) but of the outward wall that enclosed these side- 
chambers. Side-chamber in the singular number is used 
for the plural, as in ver. 5. and xlii. 1. So door is used 
for doors, ver. 16. 20. post for posfc, ver. 21. chamber xlii. 1. 
for chambers, ver. 4. 

And that which was left [or the void space] was the place 
of the side-chambers that were within.] Or, that belonged to 
the house, or temple. This void space was of the same 
measure; viz. five cubits. (Compare ver. 11.) So the sense 
is supplied by Villalpandus and Noldius, n. 889. (Coin- 
pare xl. 14.) The space of five cubits was allowed for the 
lower chambers, though the upper stories were wider by 
reason of the rcbatement of the wall. (See ver. 7. and 
1 Kings vi. 6.) Others understand this space of five cubits 
to be allowed for a walk before the chambers, or a passage 
from one chamber to another. (Sec ver. 11.) 

Ver. 10. And between the chambers was the tvideness of 
twenty cubits round about the house.'] The chambers, called 
leshacoth in the Hebrew, are to be distinguished from the 
side-chambers mentioned in the foregoing verses; they 
mean, probably, the chambers of the inner court, described 
xl. 44, 45. Between these and the temple was left a space 
of twenty cubits. The temple stood in an area of a hun- 
dred cubits square, (ver. 14.) and was seventy cubits wide ; 
(ver; 12.) to whichadding the five cubits on cither side, 
mentioned ver. 9. and the twenty cubits in this verse, 
makes up just a hundred cubits. 

Ver. 11. And the doors of the side-chambers were towards 
the place that was left, &c] Or, towards the void space: the 
doors of the lower rooms opened into this void space be- 
fore the chambers, (ver. 9.) Or it may be understood of the 
two doors on the north and south sides, which opened on 
the top of the staircase into the upper rooms. (See ver. 7.) 

And the breadth of the place that was left was five cubits 
round about.] See ver. 9. 

Ver. 12. Now the building that was before the separate 
place, at the end towards the west, was seventy cubits broad.] 
Bernard I/Amy seems to give the clearest account of this 
difficult place, (lib. vi. cap. 11. n. 2.) He understands this 
word binian, translated building, of a wall or enclosure, as 
it is used, xl. 5. which ran along the outside of the priest's 
court, commensurate with the breadth of the western side 
of the temple, which was seventy cubits from north to 
south, and extended in length, from east to west, ninety 
cubits; ten cubits shorter than the whole area itself (sec 
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the following verse), and enclosing a void space of five, 
cubits' breadth, which lay between the side-chambers and 
the enclosure; so . he .explains those words,. The wall of 
the building was five cubits thick round about. (Compare 
* xlii. 10.) Which void space he understands by the separate 
place, in this verse, and the place which was left, ver. 11. 

Seventy cubits broad.] This was the breadth of the tem- . 
pie at the west end, and the buildings adjoining to it, which 
the aboyementioned author thus computes : the breadth of 
the oracle twenty cubits; the thickness of the side-walls six 
cubits on each side; the side-chambers six cubits on. each 
side; (see the note upon vcr.8.) thickness of the out-walls 
of those chambers five cubits on each side ; a walk or gal- 
lery of five cubits before those chambers, (see the note on 
ver. 9.) and the utmost wall, enclosing the whole building, 
five cubits. Those that differ from him, as to some of those 
particulars, make up the sum of seventy cubits, by making 
an allowance for the stairs, and for conveyances, to carry 
off the water. 

Ver. 13. So he measured the house, a hundred cubits long; , 
and the separate place, &c] The whole .temple, with the . 
porch and walls, was in length a hundred cubits, from east 
to west, which may be. thus computed: the thickness. of 
the wall of the east porch five cubits ; the passage through 
the porch eleven cubits; the wall between the porch and 
the temple six cubits ; the outward sanctuary forty cubits; 
the partition-wall two cubits ; the holiest of all twenty cu- 
bits ; the thickness of the west wall six cubits; the side- 
chambers at the west end of the holy place five cubits ; and 
outer wall of those chambers five cubits. 

Ver. 14. Also the breadth of the face of the house, and of 
the separate place towards the east, a hundred cubits,] The 
whole front of the house eastward was a hundred cubits, 
which some expositors thus compute :. the breadth of. the 
temple twenty cubits; the thickness of the outward walls 
twelve cubits ; the side-chambers eight cubits (of these di- 
mensions they explain the latter part of the fifth verse of this 
chapter); the walls of those chambers five cubits on each , 
side; the breadth of the void space five cubits on each 
side; and the twenty cubits round about the house, (ver. 10.) 
Others compute the sum a different way, by making difier,- 
ent allowances for the outward buildings, and the several 
passages from one part of the temple to the other. 

Ver. 15. And he measured the length of the building over 
against the ^separate place which was behind it.] Noldius 
translates this sentence more clearly thus : And he measured 
the length of the building which was before the separate place, 
[and] that which was behind it, or opposite to it ; by which 
he understands the north and south porches; the east £}.nd 
west sides having been measured before, ver. 12. 14. (See 
his Concordance, p. 104.) The phrase el-pene, translated 
here over against, is rendered before in pur English ver- 
sion, xliv. 4. 

And the galleries thereof on one side, and on the other side, 
a hundred cubits, with [or and] the inner temple, qnd the 
porches thereof] As the temple, and the area wherein it 
stood, made a square of a hundred cubits ; so the courts 
and buildings thereto belonging were of the same dimen- 
sions. (See xl. 19. 47.) 

By the galleries are meant the side-chambers, described 
ver. G, 7. (Compare the following verse.) 

With the inner temple.] Called the inner house, ver. 17. 
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and xlii. 15. to distinguish it froih the^ courts and buildings 
which were about it. 

Vcr. 16. The door-posts, and the narrow windmvs, and 
the galleries round about in their three stories.'] He mcar 
sured likewise the thickness of the walls on each sido of 
the porch, (see xl. 48.) and the thickness of the door- 
cases, at the entrance into the temple, (xli. 1.) as also the 
narrow windows belonging to the three stories of chambers, 
which were placed on the outside of the temple. (See ver. 
G. and xl. 16.) 

Over against the door, ceiled with wood round about J] Or, 
answerable to which was the door ceiled ivith toood. The 
doors of the little chambers exactly answered one another, 
as those belonging to the porch did, xl. 13. The word 
neged, over against, signifies likewise ansioerable, or pro- 
portionable. (Seo the note on xl. 23.) 

Door signifies every door. (See the note upon ver. 9.) 

And from the ground up to the windows.]* He measured 
from the ground up to the windows of the temple, which 
were placed above the side-chambers. 

And the windows were covered.] Either because the side- 
chambers jetting out beyond the main wall of the temple, 
hindered their being seen in the inner court ; or else they 
were covered on the inside with curtains drawn before 
them. 

Ver. 17. To that above the door, even to the inner house 
and without, &e.] This verse may best be explained by 
joining it to what went before to this sense: that the win- 
dows were made in exact proportion, both over the porch 
and through every part of the temple, and the buildings ad- 
joining to it. The inner house may mean only the first or 
outward sanctuary in this verse, as it is distinguished from 
the porch and outer buildings, expressed by the word with- 
out:- (compare ver. 15.) for it is generally supposed that 
there were no windows in the inner sanctuary. But Villal- 
pandus explains the words even unto the inner house, in an 
exclusive sense, as if he had said, As far as the inner house; 
and by the walls round about, understands the north arid 
south walls of the temple. (Par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 34.) * 

Ver. 18. And it was wade with cherubims and with palm- 
trees, &c] On the inside of the house the walls were 
adorned with carved work of cherubims and palm-trees, 
as Solomon's temple was, 1 Kings vi. 29. The cherubims 
and palm-trees were placed alternately; and, according 
to the different way of counting them, you might reckon 
a palm-tree placed between two cherubims, or a cherubim 
placed between two palm-trees. 

Ibid.andVer. 19. And every cherub had two faces ; so that 
the face of a man was towards the palm-tree on the one side, 
and the face of a young lion towards the palm-tree on the other 
side.] The cherubims had four faces or appearances: (see 
1. 10.) but only two of these appeared in the carved work ; 
the two other faces, viz. that of an ox and an eagle, being 
supposed to be hid in the plain or surface of the wall. 

Ver. 20. From the ground up to above the door.] Up to 
the windows, as it is expressed ver. 16. up to the ceiling, as 
the Septuagint explain it. 

Ver. 21. Hie posts of the temple were squared, and (he 
face of the sanctuary.] L e. The entrance into the inner 
sanctuary. (Compare xl. 15,) The lintels, or door-posts, 
both of the temple and inner sanctuary, were not arched; but 
square, with a fiat beam or upper lintel laid upon the top of 
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the side-posts; compare 1 Kings vi. 33. where the margin 
translates the word rebingim, four-square. 

Ver. 22. TJie altar of wood was three ctibits high, and the 
length thereof two cubits.] The- Septuagint add by way of 
explication, And the breadth thereof two cubits; that it 
might be four-square, as Moses's altar of incense was, Exod. 
xxx. 2. The altar here described is a cubit higher, and 
double the breadth to that of Moses, which is supposed to 
be agreeable to the dimensions of the altar made by Solo- 
mon, who did not exactly observe ,the proportions pre- 
scribed to Moses, in making the cherubims and the other 
furniture of the temple: God having given a new model 
to David of all tho parts and ornaments of the temple. 
(See 1 Chron. xxviii. 12. 19.) This altar was made of 
wood, but overlaid with gold, (Exod. xxx. 3.) and therefore 
is called tho golden altar, 1 Kings vii. 48. Rev. viii. 3. 

And the corners thereof, the length thereof, and the walls 
thereof, were of toood.] The corners are the same with the 



horns mentioned Exod. xxx. 2. being made out of the four 
posts which supported each corner of the altar. The 
surface or top of it is called the length, and the sides 
the walls. 

Tliis is the table that is before, the Lord.] Compare xliv. 
16. The words altar and table are used promiscuously, as 
hath been observed upon xxiii. 41. Incense was an emblem 
of the prayers of saints; (see Psal. cxii. 2. Rev. viii. 3,4.) 
which are the spiritual sacrifices of those that worship God 
in spirit and in truth. (See Hos. xiv. 2.) This table or altar 
is said to be before the Lord, i. e. in the place of his pecu- 
liar presence. (Compare Exod. xxx. 8.) In the same sense 
the burnt-offering is said to be made at the door of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation before the Lord, i. e. in the 
place dedicated to his worship, Exod. xxix. 42. and tho 
lamp is said to burn before the Lord, xxvii. 21. though the 
candlestick stood in the outward sanctuary. , 

Ver. 23. And the temple and the sanctuary hadtwo doors.] 
Each of them had a double or a folding door. (See 1 Kings 
vi. 31, 34.) 

Ver. 24. And the doors had two leaves a-piece.] The two 
doors being exceeding large, that of the outward sanctuary 
ten cubits broad, and that of the inner six, (see ver. 2, 3.) 
and of a height proportionable ; each of them had two 
leaves, that they might be more easily opened, and eaclfleaf 
had a wicket in it. (Compare 1 Kings vi. 34.) 

Ver. 25. And there were made on them, on the doors of 
the temple, cherubims and palm-trees.] On the doors both of 
the outward and inward sanctuary. (Compare 1 Kings vi. 
32. 34.) 

And there were thick planks vpon the face of the porch 
without.] There was a wainscot- work of hoards fastened to 
the end of the great beams, which came out beyobd the 
wall of the porch : these were laid -so as to make a frieze- 
work over the entrance into the eastern porch. 

Ver. 26. And there were narrow windows and palm-trees 
on the sides of the porch, and vpon the side-chambers of the 
house.] Compare xl. 16. 

And thick planks?] The sense would be plainer, if we 
translate it, And [upon] the thick planks; i. e. the figures of 
palm-trees were carved upon that wainscot, which was de- 
scribed in the foregoing verse. 
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CHAP. XLIL 

ARGUMENT. 

A description of the priests' chambers, and their use, and 
the dimensions of the holy mountain whereon the 'tem- 
ple stood. 

Ver. 1. JL HEN he brought me forth into the outer court, 
the way towards the north, &c.] The angel now brings the 
prophet out of the inner, court by the north gate, intosome 
chamber or building, which looked towards the south side 
of the temple, and faced the wall or enclosure that encom- 
passed the north side of the inner court and temple, men- 
tioned xli. 12. 15. Some suppose this to be a building dis- 
tinct from all the parts of the temple hitherto described* 

The words of the seventh and ninth verses imply, that 
it was a distinct building from the outer court. 

Into the chamber that was over against the separate place, 
and before the building.] Or, Before the separate place, and 
before the building: for the preposition neged is used in 
both parts of the sentence. Chamberis put for chambers. 
(See ver. 4. and xli. 9.) 

Ver. 2. Before the length of a hundred cubits was* the north 
door ', and the breadth was fifty cubits.] This north door faced 
one of the cloisters, whose length was a hundred cubits, 
and its breadth fifty; whichwas the proportion of. allthe 
cloisters. (See the note upon xl. 15.) Noldius translates 
the words to this sense, Unto the place whose length was a 
hundred cubits towards the north door. He supposes these 
buildings to be distinct from any hitherto described, and 
adds, that the Jews profess their ignorance how they were 
situate ; because there was nothing in the second temple 
that answered to them. (See his Concordance, n. 390.) 

Ver. 3. Over against the twenty cubits which were for [or, 
which belonged to] the inner court, and over against the 
pavement which was for [or, belonged to] the outer court] 
One side of these buildings looked upon the void space 
about the temple, which contained twenty cubits, men- 
tioned xli. 10. and the other side was towards the pavement 
belonging to the outer court, described xl. 17. 

Was gallery against gallery in three stories.] Like those 
mentioned xli. 16. 

Ver. 4. And before the chambers was a walk of ten cubits 
inward.] There was a walk or cloister of ten cubits' breadth, 
running along the inside of the wall, which divided the 
buildings into two rooms ; one half of which looked into the 
outer court, the other into the inner. (See xlvi. 19.) 

A way of one cubit] This some understand of an en- 
trance at each end of the cloister. . 

And their doors towards the north.] See ver. 1, 2. 

Ver. 5. Now, the upper chambers were shorter: for the 
galleries were higher than these, than the lower, &c] The 
marginal reading in the Hebrew is to be preferred, the sense 
of which is, For the galleries did abate of these, t. e. of the 
lower and middlemost parts of the building; the reason of 
which is assigned in the next verse. 

Ver. 6. For they were in three stories, but had not pillars 
as the pillars of the courts, &c] The two upper stories had 
balconies standing out of them, the breadth of which was 
taken out of the rooms themselves, and made them so much 
the narrower, because the weight of the balconies was not 



supported by pillars, as the. rooms over the cloisters of the 
outward court were, but only by the wall. This is I/Amy's 
exposition of the words. 

Ver. 7. And the wall that was without—towards the outer 
court on the forepart of the chambers, the length thereof was 
fifty cubits.] The wall that enclosed these buildings was 
commensurate with the breadth of one of .the cloisters of 
the outer court, which was fifty cubits broad. (See ver. 2.) 
* Ver. 8. .For the length of the chambers that were in the 
outer court was fifty cubits.] The chambers that were built 
over the cloisters were in length fifty cubits. What is called 
length here, is expressed by breadth, ver. 2.. as that is op- 
posed to the length of the outer court, which was a hundred 
cubits. (See the following words.) 

And, lo, before the temple were a hundred cubits.] The 
words imply that the angel conducted the prophet from 
these north chambers to those on the south side : (see ver. 
11. 13.) so that crossing over the space of ground that 
fronted the east side of the temple, they took notice of its 
dimensions, which they.had before measured, and found to 
be a hundred cubits. (See xli. 14.) The LXX. with a 
small alteration of the Hebrew text, and reading, pro- 
bably, hennah for hinneh, and hcielle col for hiiecal, translate 
the sentence thus: TJie one side was opposite to, or an- 
swered the other, and in all were a hundred -cubits ; mean- 
ing that the chambers, on the north and south sides, con- 
tained each of them fifty cubits. . 

Ver. 9. And from under these chambers wasJhe entry on 
the east side, &c] The entry into these south chambers was 
by a pair of stairs at, the east corner of the outer court. 
Compare this verse with" chap. xlvi. 19. and with the. de- 
scription Dr. Lightfoot gives of the stair§ that went up into 
the chamber about the temple, chap. 12. though his de- 
scription belongs to the temple, as it was in our. Savi- 
our's time. 

Ver. 10. The chambers were in the thickness of the wall 
of the court towards the east] Or rather, in the breadth of 
the wall; i. e. in the breadth of ground which that wall en- 
closed: so those words, xli. 12. The xvall of building was 
five cubits thick round about, are explained by some of a 
space of ground five cubits broad, enclosed by that wall. 
(See the note there.) 

Over against tlie separate place, and over against the 
building.] Or, before the separate place, and before the 
building. (Sec ver. 1. 13.) The expressions denote, that 
these south chambers had the same situation, with re- 
spect to the temple, as the north chambers had, spoken of 
ver. 1. 

Ver. 11. And the way before them was like the appear- 
ance of the chambers that were towards the north.] Such a 
way led to these chambers, as is described leading to the 
chambers on the north side, ver. 4. 

As long as they, and as broad as they; and their goings 
out were both according to their fashions, &c] The propor- 
tions of both were the same; and the windows, doors, and 
passages belonging to these, .wfcre exactly uniform with 
those on the north side. * -* 

Ver. 12. And according to the doors of the chambers that 
ivere towards the south.] The sense would be plainer, if the 
words were thus translated, And such were the doors of the 
chambers towards thesouth{p.s those towards the north]. In 
which sense the affix ke is used in the foregoing verse. 
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[There was] a door in the head of the way, &c] Like 
that described vcr:9. 

Vcr. 13. The north and south chambers, &c] Which 
were described in the foregoing* part of the chapter. (See 
ver. 8. 10—12.) 

Tliey be holy chambers, where the priests that "approach 
unto the Lord shall eat the most holy things:'] The shew- 
bread, the remainder of (he meat-offering, sin-offering, and 
trespass-offering, arc expressly called the most holy things, 
Lev. vi. 14. 17. xxiv. 9. Numb, "xviii. 9. and arc distin- 
guished from the holy things, such as are peace-offerings, 
first-fruits, and tithes, Lev. xxi. 22. These were to be 
eaten within the precincts of the temple, by the direction 
of the same laws. 

There they shall lay tip the most holy things,'] These 
rooms were likewise set apart for laying up the remainder 
of the sacrifices, till ^they were eaten by the priests and 
their 'families. (Sec Lev. x. 13. xxii. 13.) 

.Concerning the difference between the sin-offering and 
the trespass-offering, see the note upon xl. 39. 

Vcr. 14. And when the priests enter therein.] Within the 
inner court, xliv. 17. 

< Tliey shall not go out of the holy place into the outward 
court, but there they shall lay their garments wherein they 
minister.] They shall not go into the court of the people 
in their priestly vestments, but shall lay them lip in some 
of these chambers: the priestly garments were only" to be 
used* in the time of their ministration, as appears from 
•Exod. xxix. 43. and is farther confirmed from this verse, 
and xliv. 19. Josephus asserts the same, de Bello Jud. 
•lib. vi. cap. 15. 

The Christian church followed the practice of the Jewish, 
in this as well as in many other customs : the testimony 
of St. Jerome, in his Commentary upon xliv. 19. of this 
prophecy, plainly proves, that the clergy of that age wore 
'a distinct habit from the laity; at the time of their perform- 
ing the public offices of religion : "Rcligio Divina alterum 
habitum habet in ministerio, alterum in usu vitaque com- 
anuni." And that this was the. practice of the earlier ages 
of the church, ^may be probably concluded from the testi- 
mony of Polycrates, a writer of the next age to the apo- 
stles, who tells us, that St. John wore an ornament upon his 
head resembling the mitre, with a plate upon it, which was 
worn by the Jewish high-priest: (See Euseb. Hist.'Eccl. 
lib. v. cap. 24.) And in the next age, Pontius, the writer 
•of St: Cyprian's life and martyrdom, acquaints us, that the 
bishop r s scat in the church used to be covered with white ; 
" Sedilc erat fortuito linteo stratum, ut ct sub ictu passio- 
nis episcopatus honorc frucret'ur :" and it can hardly be 
imagined, there should be a peculiar dress for the bishop's 
seat, and none for the bishop himself. 

And shall approach to those things that are for the peo- 
pte:] The words should rather be thus translated, And shall 
come into the court belonging to the people; the outer 
court, mentioned at the beginning of the verse. 

Ver. 15; Now, when he had made an end of measuring the 
inner house.] The inner house denotes the temple, as it is 
distinguished from the courts' about it. (Compare xli. 15.) 
<- lie brought me forth to the gate xohose prospect is towards 
the east.] The gate that opened into the first court. (Sec 
xl. 6.) 
Ver. 16. lie measured the east side with the measuring- 



reed, five hundred reeds, &c] This and the following verses 
contain the measures of the holy mountain, or area, upon 
which the temple stood, which is described to be ah exact 
square, consisting of five hundred reeds in measure on each 
side of it. We may observe, that the heavenly Jerusalem, 
represented to St. John, Rev. xxi. 1G. is likewise de- 
scribed as four-square, that figure being an emblem of so- 
lidity. And Ezckicl's vision as well as St. John's is de- 
signed, in its mystical sense, to represent the regularity and 
strength of Christ's church and kingdom. (Compare with 
this verse xl. 47/xli. 13, 14. xlv. 2. xlviii. 20.) . 

Capellus is of opinion, that instead of five hundred reeds, 
we ought to read five hundred' cubits: he supposeth the 
word ammoth, cubits, wanting in the present reading of the 
text, to have been rejected as spurious by the correctors of 
the Hebrew copies, by reason of its affinity with meoth, a 
hundred; and the word kanim, reeds, substituted in its place. 
This emendation he justifies from the authority of the Scp- 
tuaginti who read cubits both in the seventeenth and twen- 
tieth verses : which reading St. Jerome acknowledges to 
have been in the Greek copies in his time. He confirms.it 
likewise from the parallel text, xlv. 2. which he thinks, 
according to the rules of grammar, should be expounded 
of cubits. And he farther argues, that the Jews themselves 
formerly understood this text of cubits; because they are 
generally of opinion, that the temple stood in an area or 
square, containing five hundred cubits on every side ; (sec 
Dr. Lightfoot of the Temple, chap. 2.) whereas, according 
to the present reading, the whole compass of the area. will 
amount to three miles and a half, according to the same 
author's computation ; which is more than half the circuit 
of the whole city of Jerusalem in its most flourishing con- 
dition. (See the Excerpta out of Capcllus's Triplex De- 
lineatio Templi, in the first volume of the Polyglot Bible.) 

Whereas the angel is said to measure the east side of 
this square round about ; and so of the other three sides : 
we need not from hence conclude, that the whole compass 
of/the ground was measured Four times over ; for the phrase 
round about often signifies, in this prophecy, only from 
side to side, or from one end to another. (Sec xl. 14. xli. 
1G.) The words therefore only import, that the angel con- 
tinued measuring from one side to the other, till he had 
gone over the whole compass of the area. • 

Ver. 20. It had a wall round about, &c] -To defend it 
from being invaded or profaned. (Compare Rev. xxi. 17.) 
The wall was five hundred cubits every way; (see ver. 10.) 
as it composed the length and breadth of the temple, and 
its courts : sec the same expression, xl. 47. 

To make a separation between the sanctuary and the pro- 
fane place.] By the sanctuary is here meant the whole com- 
pass of ground which was the precincts of the temple, 
elsewhere called the holy mountain. (See xliii. 12.) In 
comparison of which, Jerusalem itself, though upon several 
accounts styled the holy city, was esteemed but as pro- 
fane ground. (See xlviii. 15.) 

CHAP. XLIII. 

ARGUMENT. - > 

The glory of the Lord is represented as returning to the 
temple, where God promises to fix his residence, if the. 
people repent, and forsake those sins which made him 
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depart from them. Then, the measures of the altar, and 
the ordinances relating to it, are set down. 

Ver. 1. JL HEN he brought me to the gate, even the gate 
that looked towards the east.] The eastern gate of the priests' 
court, which was just before the temple. (Compare ver. 4. 
and xliv. 1. xlvi. 1.) * 

Ver. 2. And, behold, the glory of the God of Israel came 
from the way of the east] The word behold is an expres- 
sion of joy and admiration: as if the prophet had said, Be- 
holda wonderful and joyful sight! The glory of that God, 
.who calls himself the God .of Israel, as choosing to dwell 
among them, and to give evident tokens of his presence 
among them, and protection over them. This glory, which 
had departed from this place for so long a time, now re- 
turned to it, and fixed its residence there. The, . glory of 
the Lord, when it forsook the temple, is described as de- 
parting from the eastern gate of it, (x. 19.) Afterward it 
isrepresented as quite forsaking the city, and removing to 
a mountain on the east side of the city, (xi. 23 ) and now 
it returns by the same way it departed. 

And his voice was like the noise of many waters.] Great 
and, terrible: (compare i. 24. Rev. i. 15.) either to signify 
the dreadfulness of God's judgments, or the efficacy of his 
commands, who calls things into being by speaking the 
word. 

, And the earth shined with his glory.'] The rays of his 
glory, like the sun-beams, enlightened the earth. (Compare 
x. 4. Isa. vi. 3. Hab. iii. 4.) 

Ver. 3. And it was according to the vision ivhich I saw 
when I came to destroy the city.] See ix. 3. 5. The pro- 
phets are said to do those things which they foretell shall 
como to pass. (See the notes upon xiii. 10. xxiii. 54. Jer. 
i. 10.) 

Ver. 4. And the glory of the Lord came into the house, by 
the way of the gate whose prospect is towards the east.] 
See ver. 1, 2. and.xliv. 2. t 

Ver. 5. So the spirit took me tip.] See iii. 12. 14. viii. 3. 
xxxvii. 1. xl. 2. , / 

. And he brought me into the inner court] Carried me 
from the gate that enters into it, into the middle of it, just 
before the temple. 

And, behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house.] That 
glory, or symbol of the Divine presence, which I saw 
coming from the east, (ver. 13.) entered into the temple, 
and settled there, as.it did when it was finished by Solo- 
mon, (1 Kings viii. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 6. And I heard him speaking to me out of the 
house.] With a great and mighty voice, (ver. 2.) 

And the man stood by me.] See xl. 3. 

Ver. 7. The place of my throne, and the place of the 
soles of my feet.] The sense would be plainer, if the begin- 
ning of the verse were thus rendered, TJiis is the place of 
my throne, &c. The cherubims were God's throne, from 
whence he is said to dwell or sit between the cherubims, and 
the ark was his footstool. (See Psal. xcix. 1. 5.) 

IVJiere I will dwell in the midst of thexhildren of Israel 
for ever.] He means the promise formerly made with relation 
to the tabernacle and temple: (see Psal. Ixviii.lG. exxxii. 
|4.) which is to be understood as those were, under the 
condition of their obedience; (see ver. 9.) and to be emi- 
nently fulfilled in Christ, in whom all the promises of the 



Old Testament are to have their final accomplishment. 
Zechary prophesies of the Messias,(.vi. 13.) that he-should 
build the temple of the Lord, and bear the glory ;'i. e. as 
the spiritual sense ;of these prophecies is explained in the 
Kew Testament, He shall build the Christian church; in 
him shall all the fulness of the Godhead dwell bodily, and 
really^ not in types and figures. (See Heb. iii. 3. Matt, 
xvi. 18. John i. 14. Coloss. ii. 9.)- To the same sense we 
may explain the prophecy of Haggai, ii. 7,- The glory of 
the latter house shall be greater than that of the former. 
There was no visible Sehechinah, or glory, . appeared in 
the second temple, till the Lord, whom they expected,- came 
to his temple; .(Mai. iii. 1.) i. e. till the Messias, who was 
the brightness of his Father's glory, appeared there, and 
made it an illustrious figure of that true church, or temple 
of believers, where he would continue his presence for 
ever. (See 2 Cor. vi. 16.)- 

And my holy name shall the house of Israel no more de- 
file by their whoredom.] By idolatry, often described in 
Scripture, and particularly by this prophet, under the me- 
taphor of fornication. (See chap. xvi. xxiii.) The capti- 
vity had that good effect upon the Jews, that they scarce 
ever afterward relapsed into idolatry. The entire destruc- 
tion of idolatry is likewise often mentioned as a blessing 
reserved for the latter days, when the Jews shall be con- 
verted, and the fulness of the gentiles come into the church. 
(See thenote upon Isa. i. 30.) 

Nor by the carcasses of their kings,- in their high places.] 
Idols arc called carcasses, because they are without life 
and motion, and likewise upon the- account of their being 
hateful and loathsome in the sight of God. (See Lev. xxvi. 
30. Jer. xvi. 18.) They are called the carcasses- of kings; 
because^they were set up, and the worship of them encou- 
raged, by the idolatrous kings of Judah, who erected high 
places for that purpose near Jerusalem, in the very sight 
and view of the temple. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 13.) By this 
means the temple itself was profaned by those that came 
directly from the worship of idols, to attend upon God's 
service in the temple. (See chap, xxiii. of this prophecy, 
38,39.) 

- Ver. 8. In their setting up their thresholds by my 
thresholds, &c] Their kings still advanced to greater de- 
grees of idolatry, in setting up altars and images for their 
idols in the temple itself, and the courts before it. (See 
v. 11. viii. G. 15. 2 Kings xvi. 14. xxi. 4, 5. 7.) 

And the wall, bet ween me and them.] The margin gives a 
plainer sense, For there was but a wall between me and 
them. , - 

Ver. 9. Now, let them put away their whoredom, &c] See 
the note upon ver. 7. .. * 

Ver. 10, 11. Shew the house to the house of Israel, that 
they may be ashamed of their iniquities, &e.] The words, if 
understood as spoken to the Jews of that age, imply, that 
the house here described, with the whole platform of it, 
and the ordinances relating to it, might be a model for them 
to imitate, as far as they were able, when they should re- 
turn to their own country, and rebuild their temple. (See 
the general preface before chap, xl.) The same draught or 
description, when duly considered, would be a proper, in- 
ducement to make them sensible of their former deviations 
from. God's worship, and touched. with deep remorse for 
those sins, which provoked him to deprive them of the 
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honour of his residence among them, and the benefit of his 
ordinances. (See vcr. 7, 8.) But we may probably sup- 
pose, that the words may have a farther view, and import, 
that the model of God's temple, here set forth, is but a pat- 
tern of heavenly things, as Moses's was, Exod. xxv. 40. 
and a type of that puro church built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesns Christ being the chief 
comer-stone; which wc may hope God will, in duo time, 
every where restore. And in tho mean season, it is the 
duty of all good Christians, according to their abilities, 
to inform themselves and others, what is the pattern, form, 
and fashion, of this true church of God, in order to reform 
all those deviations which have been made fr6m it. 

And let them measure the pattern?] In order to build their 
new temple by it, when they shall return from captivity, as 
far as their abilities will reach. (See the general preface 
before the fortieth chapter.) For the same purpose the 
prophet is commanded to 'write it in their sight, in the Fol- 
lowing words. 

Vcr. 11. And if they be ashamed.] Or, And that they may 
be ashamed : so the particle im is often used. (See Noldius, 
p. 90.) 

Ver. 12. Upon the top of the mountain.] Whereupon the 
temple stood. (See xl. 2.) 

The whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy*] 
See xlii. 20. 

Ver. 13. Tlie cubit is a cubit and a hand-breadth.] See xl.5. 

The bottom shall be a cubit, and the breadth a cubit, and 
the borders thereof— shall 6e a span.] The bottom signifies 
the basis or foundation ; (see ver. 14.) this shall be a cubit 
in height, and a cubit over in breadth ; the parts above the 
lower settle being contracted, and growing narrower by the 
breadth of a cubit. (See the following verse.) This lower 
ledge or settle about the altar had a border of the height of 
a span, or half a cubit, (see ver. 17.) to keep the blood that 
was poured out at the foot of the altar from running upon 
the pavement; but it was conveyed away into two holes at 
the south-west corner of the altar, and so into a sink or 
common shore under ground. 

And this shall be the higher place of the altar.] The He- 
brew reads, The back of the altar; which imports, that this 
basis was the protuberance of the altar, or the widest part of 
it ; tho Hebrew word gab, signifying any part that sticks 
out, and is used for the eyebrows, the protuberance of a 
hill, or such-like eminence. 

Ver. 14. And from the bottom upon the ground, even to 
the lower settle, shall be two cubits.] The altar was made 
narrower as it came nearer to tho top; these narrowings or 
in-benehings are called here settles. The word is azarah 
in the Hebrew, w T hich is elsewhere used for a court; be- 
cause the priests trod upon these settles, as they and the 
people did in the courts before the temple. From the 
foundation to the lower of the two settles here mentioned, the 
text saith, was to be two cubits ; which seems to contradict 
the words in the verse before, the bottom shall be a cubit. 
This difference in expression Dr. Lightfoot thus reconciles, 
in his Description of the Temple, chap. 34. that the founda- 
tion, as it lay flat upon the ground, was but a cubit high; 
but then there arose a slope of another cubit's height, which 
was thicker than the compass of the altar just above it ; so 
that from the ground to the top of the rising was two 
cubits : and thus he reconciles the description here given 
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with that of the Talmud, which reckons five cubits from the 
lower settle to the higher ; whereas the prophet counts but 
four in the following words. 

And the breadth one cubit.] The breadth of this lower 
settle, 6f border, was one cubit, which made that part of 
the altar which was above it narrower, by a cubit on every 
side of the square, than that part which was nearer the 
foundation. 

Andfrbih the Cesser settle even to the greater settle shall be, 
fouraibitt, tind the breadth one cubit.] Dr. Lightfoot, in the 
same place, assigns this reason, why tho upper settle is 
here called the greater, because the upper settle, though it 
was less in compass (being narrower by two cubits on 
every side of the square), yet was larger in breadth; the 
lower settle rising with a leaning slope, as was observed 
before, which took up a considerable part of its breadth, 
and made the walk upon it not so large as that upon the 
upper. 

Ver. 15^ So the altar shall be four cubits.] tl e. From tho 
upper settle, which makes the altar ten cubits high, the same 
height with that made by Solomon, 2 Chron. iv. 1. The four- 
teenth verse reckons six cubits to the upp£r settle, and here 
are four cubits added to the top of the altar. The di- 
mensions of the altar are the same in the Talmud, as Dr. 
Lightfoot observes in the place abovecited; who farther 
remarks, out of the Jewish writers, that within two cubits 
of the top, or the place where the hearth was, there 'was 
another narrowing, or bench, of a cubit's breadth, whero 
the priests stood to officiate. 

The altar is twice mentioned in this verse under two dif- 
ferent names ; the first harel, that is, the mountain of God, 
being so called, as some rabbins think, in opposition to 
the idolatrous altar built upon high places; the second 
ariel, that is, the lion of God, having that name given to it/ 
because it devoured and consumed the sacrifices offered 
upon it. (See Isa. xxix. 1.) 

And from the altar and upward shall be four horns.] To 
be added at each corner, as was in Moses's altar, Exod. 
xxvii. 2. These were squares of a cubit on each side, and 
hollow in the middle"; and into these cavities some of the 
blood of the sacrifices was put. (See ver. 20.) They 
arose from the uppermost bench, where the priest stood to 
officiate. 

Ver. 16. And the altar sftall be twelve cubits long, twelve 
broad, &c.j The upper part of it shall be an exact square, 
reckoning from the second settle, which is properly called 
the altar, and distinguished from the bottom or foundation. 
(See ver. 15.) 

Ver. 17. And the settle shall be fourteen cubits long, and 
fourteen broad.] This is to bo understood of the lower set- 
tle, which was two cubits wider than the upper part of the 
altar, as appears by the description already given. 

And the border about it shall be lialfa cubit.] Or a span, 
as it is expressed, ver. 13. 

And the bottom thereof shall be a cubit about] A cubit 
wider than the lower settle. (See ver. 13.) 

And his stairs shall look towards the east] God forbad© 
his priests to go up by steps to his altar, Exod. xx. 26. 
which is usually, expounded, that he would not have his 
altar set upon a great ascent, in imitation of the heathen 
high places; yet Solomon's altar was ten cubits high; 
(2 Chron. iv. 1.) which necessarily required some ascent 
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for the priests to go, that they might officiate on the. top of 
it : and in this place there is express mention of stairs to 
go up to the ; altar here described, being of the same height 
with Solomon's. The Jews tell us, that since the law pro- 
hibited stairs or steps, the ascent to the altar was by a« 
gentle rising, which they call kibbesh, of thirty-two cubits 
in length, and sixteen in breadth; the landing-place being 
upon the upper bench or walk, next the hearth or top; of 
which mention hath been already made in the notes upon 
yer. 16. See Dr. Lightfoot in the forecited place, and 
Dr. Prideaux's Connex. of Script. Hist. par. i. where there 
is a draught of the altar, and the ascent to it, which very 
mneh helps to explain the description here given of it. 

This ascent is directed to be placed at the east side of 
the altar,.that they, who went up, should look towards the 
west, and upon the temple, and should turn their backs to 
the rising sun, in opposition to the rites of those idolaters 
who worshipped the rising sun. (See the note upon viii. 16.) 

Ver. 18. And to sprinkle blood thereon.'] See Lev. i. 5. 
iii. 8. 

• Ver. 19. And thou shall give to the priests, the Levites, 
that be of the seed of Zadok.] See the notes on xl. 45. 
xliv. 15. 

A young bullock for a sin-offering, &c] To .consecrate 
the new altar therewith, and the persons who were to offer 
sacrifice upon it. (Compare xlv. 18, 19. Exod. xxix. 10. 
12. and ver. 36.) 

Ver. 20. And upon the four corners of the settle.'] The 
word settle may signify both the settles, as the singular 
number elsewhere stands for the plural. (See the note 
-upon xli. 9.) 

• Ver. 21. And he shall burn it.] Or rather, It shall be 
burnt, as the LXX. rightly express the sense ; the verb 
transitive being often used for the impersonal. (See the 
note upon Isa. xliv.- 18.) 

In (lie appointed place of tlte house without the sanctuary.] 
In some place appointed for that purpose, within the pre- 
cincts of the holy mountain. The temple itself is called 
the inner house, xli. 15. xlii. 15. to distinguish it from the 
outer courts and precincts thereof. The body of the bul- 
lock, whose blood was to sanctify the altar, was to be 
burnt without the camp, by the order of the law, Exod. 
,xxix. 14. 

This was the first day's sacrifice ; the ceremony of con- 
secration being to last seven days. (See ver. 26.) 

Ver. 22. And on the second day thou shalt offer a kid of 
the goats without blemish for a sin-offering.] This is over 
aijd above the sacrifices of consecration, prescribed Exod. 
xxix.l. Some other rites are prescribed in the following 
ordinances, that differ a little from those ordained by Moses. 
(See the note upon xlvi. 4.) 

Ver. 23. Thou shalt offer a young bullock and a ram out 
of the flock.] Called the ram of consecration, Exod. xxix. 
31. Lev. viii. 22. These sacrifices were to be repeated 
every one of the seven days of the consecration. (See 
ver. 25.) 

Ver. 24. And the priest shall cast salt upon thetn.] Every 
sacrifice was to be salted with salt. (Lev. ii. 13.) 

Ver. 26. Seven days shall they purge the altar, and pu- 
rify it.] Seven days were appointed for the performing the 
ceremonies of purifying the altar, and consecrating the 
priests. (See Exod. xxix. 35. Lev. viii. 34.) 



And they shall consecrate themselves.] The expression in 
the Hebrew is, Tliey shall fill their hands; the phrase being 
taken from that ceremony used in consecrating a priest, of 
filling his hands with part of the sacrifice then offered. (See 
Exod. xxix. 24.) 

Ver. 27. Upon the eighth day, and so forward.] See 
Lev. ix. 1. 

Your peace-offerings.] The margin reads thank-offerings, 
because they were offerings of thanksgivings for mercies 
received. .. . 

CHAP. XLIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The chapter begins with a description of the glory of God 
returned into the temple; then follows a reproof of the 
people for suffering idolatrous priests to profane the 
temple by ministering there; and ordinances are set down 
relating to the deportment of God's true priests, and the 
maintenance due to them. / 

Ver. 1. J. HEN he brought me back the way of the gate of 
the outivard sanctuary.] From the altar to the gate belong- 
ing to the court of the priests that leadeth to the outward 
court of the temple. (Compare ver. 27. and xlvi. 1.) All 
the courts were reckoned holy ground, and called some- 
times by the name of the temple. (See John viii. 20. Acts ' 
xxi. 28.) 

And it was shut] After that the glory of the Lord had 
entered that way ; (xliii. 4.) to signify that the Divine pre- 
sence would never forsake the temple any more. 

Ver. 2. This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened.] It 
shall not stand open continually, as it formerly did, but 
only at certain seasons : (see ver. 3. and xlvi. 1.) and that 
out of respect to the Divine glory, which made its entrance 
into the temple that way, where it had now took up its 
fixed residence, (see xliii. 7.) not to depart anymore by 
the east gate of the temple, as it formerly did. (See the 
note on xliii '. 4.) 

Because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered An by 
it:] That is, the glory of the Lord, as it is expressed xliii. 
2. 4. The glory of God is himself, and is often called by * 
the name of the Lord, or the God of Israel. (See Exod. 
xxiv. 10. Isa. vi. 1. 5.) 

Ver. 3. It is for the prince.] Solomon placed his seat at 
the entrance into the inner court before 'the altar of the 
Lord, (2 Chron. vi. 13.} and here the prince seems to have 
had his place in aftertimes, whenever he came to worship 
at the temple. (See 2 Chron. xxiii. 13. xxxiv. 31.) Not 
far from which place a seat was placed for the high- 
priest, as may be gathered from Eli's seat, mentioned 
1 Sam. ii. 9. and from whence the high-priest pronounced 
the blessing after the service was ended. (See Eeelus.l. 20. 
and Lightfoot's Temple Service, chap. 36.) Some under- 
stand by the prince, the high-priest; which title does very 
properly belong to the Messias, who is both king and 
priest, and hath the style of Prince given him, xxxiv. 23. 
But in the parallel place to tins, (xlvi. 2, 3. 8, 9.) the word 
prince is opposed to the people : and other ordinances are 
there laid down, which cannot be fitly applied to the Mes- 
sias. For which reason, I conceive the word must be taken 
here in its usual sense, to denote the chief governors of the 
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Jews, such as were Zerubbabel and Nchcmiah after tho 
captivity. 

The prince shall sit in it to eat bread before the Lord.] 
To cat part of the peace-offerings, which are to be provided 
at his charge. (Sec xlvi.2.) Bread stands for all sort of 
entertainments ; (see Gen. xliii. 31.) and particularly for a 
religious feast made of the remainder of a sacrifice, (Gen. 
xxxi. 54.) 

He shall enter by the ivay of the porch of that gate, &c] 
Seexlvi. S. 

Ver. 4. Then brought he me the way of the north gate be- 
fore the house.'] The east gate being shut, ver. 1. 

And, behold, the glory of the Lordfdlcd the house of the 
Lord.] There was no door into the house on that side, but 
I could see tho brightness of the Divine glory shining 
through the windows. (See xliii. 3. 5.) 

And I fell upon my face.] See i. 28. 

Ver. 5. Mark well, and behold with thine eyes, &c] See 
xl. 4. xliii. 2. . s 

Mark well the entering of the house with the going forth of 
the sanctuary.] The word laius is here to be repeated, to 
this sense, That the prophet should admonish the people of 
the laws relating to the admitting certain persons into the 
temple, or the courts of it, and suffer none that are unqua- 
lified to attend upon God's service there. (Sec the follow- 
ing verses.) 

Ver. 6. Andsay to the rebellious [house], even to thehouse 
oflsi-ael.] See ii. 5. 

Let it suffice you of all your abominations.] Let the time 
past be sufficient for you to have provoked me with your 
abominations. (See xlv. 9. compare 1 Pet. iv. 3.) We find 
the same expression Numb. xvi. 3. where our translation 
reads, ye take too much upon you: but the phrase may 
more properly be translated, Let it suffice you [to have 
usurped an authority hitherto]. 

: Ver. 7. In that you have brought into my sanctuary 
strangers, uncircumcised in heart, &c.] In setting up idols 
within the precincts of mine own house, and appointing 
idolatrous priests to officiate there. (See xliii. 8.) 

When ye offer my bread, my fat, and my blood.] At the 
same time that ye offer my sacrifices upon the altar. Or 
the words may imply, that they suffered heathens to offer 
at God's altar, expressly against the law, Lev. xxii. 27. 

By bread may be understood the meat-offerings made of 
flour, which accompanied the other sacrifices: although 
every thing offered upon the altar is properly called the 
bread of God. (See the note upon xxiii. 41.) The fat and 
blood of every sacrifice were peculiarly appropriated to 
God. (See Lev. iii. 1G. xvii. 11.) . 

And they have broken my covenant.] Idolatry was a di- 
rect breach of that covenant God had entered into with the 
Jews, that he would be their God, and they his people, 
Lev. xxvii. 12. . Upon which account it is so often re- 
presented under the metaphor of adultery and fornication : 
being a breach of that covenant which is usually described 
under the notion of a marriage-contract, (See the note 
.upon xvi. 8.) 

Ver. 8. And ye have not kept the charge of my holy things, 
See] You have not observed the laws I gave you, for taking 
caro of the things relating to my house and worship ; but 
have appointed such persons to officiate there, as .best 
suited with your own inclinations. (See the note upon xl.45.) 



Ver. 9. No stranger shall enter into my sanctuary.] To 
offer any sacrifice or oblation there; (see ver. 7.) nor be 
suffered to go beyond tho precincts appointed for pro- 
selytes. 

Ver. 10. And the Levites that are gone far from me, &c] 
The same who are called the priests, the Levites, "ver. 15. 
i. e. the sons of Levi, who are priests. Many of these de- 
parted from attending upon God's service, and fell into • 
idolatry; first, in the general apostacy of the ten tribes, 
afterward under Ahaz, and other wicked kings of Judah: 
(see 2 Kings xxiii. 9.) these shall bear the punishment due 
to their iniquity, and shall be degraded from attending upon 
the higher offices belonging to the priesthood, and thrust 
down to meaner services. (See ver. 13.) It is not likely 
that any of those priests who had been defiled with idolatry 
in former times, lived to see the restoration of God's wor- 
ship in the temple after the captivity : so the punishment 
here allotted to them, either relates to their. posterity ; God 
having particularly threatened to punish the sin of idolatry 
to the third and fourth generation, Exod. xx. 5. or else 
the ordinances here prescribed are standing rules, that were 
to be perpetually observed, whensoever this case should 
happen. 

The discipline of the Christian church was still more 
severe: for whoever of the clergy had committed idolatry 
in the times of persecution, was for ever deprived of his 
function ; and even for lesser crimes they were degraded 
from a higher to a lower station ; as the learned Mr. 
Bingham, in his Eccl. Antiq. book xvii. chap. 3. hath 
shewed in several instances. 

Ver. 11. Having charge of the gates of the house.] Per- 
forming the office of porters, an inferior station belonging 
to the Levites. (See 1 Chron. xxvi. 1.) P. 

TJiey shall slay the burnt-offering. ] Kill the beasts ap- 
pointed for the daily burnt-offering and other sacrifices, 
and flay their skins, which was an office usually performed 
by the Levites. (See 2 Chron. xxxv. 11.) 

And they shall stand before them.] They shall be servants 
to the people, in undergoing the most senile offices belong- 
ing to the temple ; whereas it is the proper office of a priest 
to be God's immediate minister. (See Deut. x. S. xvii. 12.) 

Ver. 12. Because they ministered to them before their 
idols, and caused the house of Israel tofallinto their iniquity.] 
They led the people into idolatry, by giving them an ill 
example. 

Therefore have I lifted up my Iiand against them.] I have 
solemnly sworn that I will punish them for this their sin, 
(See the note on xx. 6.) 

Ver. 13. And they shall not come 7iear to me, to do the 
office ofapriest unto me, &c] They shall not offer sacrifice 
at my altar, or come into the temple, to perform any part 
of the priestly office there. So Josiah discharged the priests 
that had been guilty of idolatry, from attending upon the 
service of the altar, (2 Kings xxiii. 9.) 

Ver. 14. But I tvill make them keepers of the charge of 
the house, for all the service thereof, &c] They shall per- 
form the servile offices belonging to my temple and wor- 
ship. (See 1 Chron. xxiii. 28. 32.) 

Ver. 15. Bid the priests, the Levites.] The sons of Levi, 
who are priests. (Compare Deut. xvii. 9. xviii.l. xxiv. 8.) 

Tlie sons of Zadok.] See -xl. 46. xliii. 19. 

7b offer to vie the fat and the blood.] See ver. 7. 
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Ver. 16. They shall enter into my sanctuary, and they 
shall come near to my table.'] The foregoing verse expresses 
their ministering at the altar, and offering sacrifice there: 
this denotes attendance upon God's service within the 
temple : the principal part of which was burning incense 
there upon the altar placed in the temple for that pur- 
pose : which mystically implied the offering up the prayers 
of the people to God. This altar of incense is called here 
the table of the Lord, as it is xli. 22. (See the note 
there.) 

Ver. 17. When they shall enter in at the gates of the inner 
court, .] The court just before the temple, where the altar of 
burnt-offering stood, ver. 27. of this chapter. 

They shall be clothed tvith linen garments.] The ephod, 
breeches, mitre, and girdle, which was the habit of the or- 
dinary priests, were all of fine linen, contrived for glory and 
beauty: (Exod. xxix. 40.) fine linen being the habit of per- 
sons of the greatest quality. (See the note upon xxvii. 7.) 

While they minister in the gates of the inner court, and 
tuithin.] Or, in the house, or temple itself, as Noldius trans- 
lates the word bayetha, n. 829. 

Ver. 18. They shall not gird themselves tvith any thing 
that causeth sweat.] With a woollen girdle, which may 
make them sweat, during their laborious services about the 
altar, and make their garments smell offensively. But the 
Chaldee paraphrase renders it thus : They shall not be girt 
about their loins, but be girt upon (or about) their heart ; i. e. 
they shall not wear girdles about their middle, or .under 
their arm-pits, either of which may cause them to sweat, 
but shall wear them about their breasts. So St. John de- 
scribes our Lord appearing in the habit of a high-priest, 
and girt about the paps tvith a golden girdle, Rev. i. 13. 

Ver. 19. And when they go forth into the outer court, they . 
shall put off their garments wherein they ministered.] See 
the note on xlii. 14. 

And they shall not sanctify the people with their garments.] 
By the rules of the law, things immediately dedicated to 
God's service did convey some degree of holiness to com- 
mon things that touched them : so the altar sanctified the 
gift that was laid upon it. (See Lev. vi. 27. Matt, xxiii. 
13.) Thus some sort of holiness might be derived to the 
garments of the people by touching those of a priest: 
which God would have prevented, to keep up an exact dif- 
ference between the holy and profane, (ver. 23.) 

Ver. 20. Neither shall they shave their heads.] This pre- 
scription is implied in those words of the law, Lev. xxi. 5. 
especially according to the translation of the Septuagint, 
who render the sentence, Thou shalt not shave thyself with 
baldness [to make baldness] upon thy head for the dead. 
They, indeed, understand it as an expression of mourning 
for the dead, which agrees with the sense of the parallel 
texts, Lev. xix. 27, 28. Dcut. xiv. 1. But the words in the 
original contain a general prohibition, and. consequently 
include the times of mourning as well as other seasons. St. 
Jerome upon the place does with great probability sup- 
pose, that the Jewish priests were forbid to shave their 
heads, thereby to distinguish them from several of the 
heathen priests, particularly the Egyptian priests of Isis 
and Serapis, who had their heads shaved and uncovered;* 
which were funeral rites, and therefore proper to be used 
in the worship of the heathen gods, who were no better than 
dead men. (Soc Baruch vi. 31.) Learned men have ob- 
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served, that many other Jewish laws were made, in opposi- 
tion to the funeral rites observed in the heathen worship. 

Nor suffer their locks to grow long.] It is the opinion of 
Dr. Spencer (Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 25.) and Schindler, that 
this law is likewise taken out of the same chapter of Levi- 
ticus, at the tenth verse; where our translation renders the 
original, He shall not uncover his head. But the Chaldee 
paraphrase translates the words, He shall not nourish the 
hair of his head; which sense several interpreters follow^, 
letting the hair grow long and neglected, being a sign of 
mourning, as well as shaving it close to the head. 

Ver. 21. Neither shall any priest drink wine, when they 
enter into the inner court.] During the time of their minis- 
tration. (See ver. 17.) This law is likewise taken from 
Lev. x. 9, 10. And the reason of the prohibition is there 
given, that they might put a difference between holy and un- 
holy, between clean and unclean; i.e. that they might be 
able exactly to determine the cases relating to legal un- 
cleanness: many of which had a great deal of niceness in 
them, by reason of the variety of circumstances. (Com- 
pare ver. 23. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 22. Neither shall they take for their wives a widow,' 
or her that is put away, &c.] This law we find in Lev. xxi. 
13, 14. But it is there spoken of the high-priest only, here 
it is applied to all the priests in general. 

Ver. 23. And in controversy they shall stand in judgment, 
&c] The priests were to determine all controversies re- 
lating to the law, as well the judicial as the ceremonial part 
of it, which were brought before them ; (see Deut. xvii. 8, 
9.) and the people were to seek the law at their mouths, (Mai. 
ii. 7.) i. e. to inquire of them what was the purport and 
meaning of it, and to stand to their determination. And 
when the supreme judicial power was placed in the San- 
hedrin, the majority of that court consisted chiefly of such 
as had the chief stations among the priests. (See Acts iv. 
5,6.) 

And they shall keep my laws and my statutes in all mine 
assemblies, &c] As well upon the solemn festivals, and the 
assemblies proper to them, (see Exod. xii. 16.) as on the 
ordinary sabbaths. 

And they shall hallow my sabbaths.] Whereas the priests 
before the captivity profaned them, and neglected to per- 
form the Divine worship prescribed upon them; (See 
xxii. 26.) 

Ver. 25. They shall come at no dead person to defile them- 
selves.] Whosoever touched a dead body became legally 
unclean, (Numb. xix. 11.) and thereby was unqualified to 
attend upon God's worship in the temple : (see Lev. xxii. 
3.) upon which account the priests were forbidden to con- 
tract such a defilement, unless for their nearest relations, 
(Lev. xxi. 1 — 3.) which prohibition is here renewed. 

Ver. 26. And after he is cleansed, they shall reckon unto 
him seven days.] His unclcanness continued for seven days 
by the forecitcd law, (Numb. xix. 11.) and the priests were 
to reckon to him seven days more, before he was to be 
admitted into the sanctuary. 

Ver. 27. And in the day that lie goeth into the sanctuary, 
unto the inner court.] See ver. 17. 

He shall offer his sin-offering.] He shall offer a young 
bullock for a sin-offering. (See Lev. iv. 13.) 

Ver. 28. And it shall be unto them for an inheritance, &c J 
Their ministry in my sanctuary, mentioned in the foregoing 
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verse, and the perquisites thereto belonging, shall be to 
them instead of lands and cities, of which they shall not 
have any share, as the other tribes; (see Dent. x. 9. Josh. 
xiii. 14.) excepting the portion allotted to them in the be- 
ginning of the following chapter. 

Ver. 29. They shall eat the meat-offering, and the sin- 
offering, and the trespass-offering.'] They shall have their 
share of it, after God's part hath been consumed upon the 
altar. (See Lev. vi. IS. 29. vii. G.) 

And every delicate thing shall be theirs.] Whatsoever 
men dedicate to God, the use of it shall accrue to the 
priests : if it be a living creature, it shall be killed, and the 
priest shall have the benefit of it: if it be a piece of land, 
it shall belong to the priests. (See Lev. xxvii. 27, 28. 
Numb, xviii. 14.) 

Ver. 30. And the first of all first-fruits of all things, and 
every oblation of every sort of your oblations, shall be the 
priest's.] The words translated first-fruits and oblations, are 
in the Hebrew bicenrim and trumah. The former imports 
the first ripe, or best of the fruits, while they were grow- 
ing in the field; (compare Exod. xxiii. 19. with Numb. 
xviii. 12.) the latter denotes an oblation out of the pro- 
duct of the ground, after it was made fit for use : as out of 
the corn, after it was thrashed and laid in heaps in the floor 
or granary : and so of oil and wine, after they were pressed 
and fitted for spending. These oblations are by some au- 
thors, particularly by Mr. Selden in his treatise of Tithes, 
chap. 2. esteemed to amount tothe sixtieth part of the 
whole produce. Schindler rates the biccurim at the lowest 
proportion to be the sixtieth part, and computes the tru- 
mah at the fiftieth. Dr. Comber supposes the biccurim to 
amount to a hundredth part, and the trumah at a medium 
to be the fiftieth. (See his treatise of Tithes, par. i. chap. 
2. and the notes on xlv. 13.) 

Ye shall also give xinto the priest the first ofyotir dough.] 
The first dough that you bake of the new corn every year 
shall belong to the priests, in the samq proportion to be 
observed here, as in other first-fruits, viz. a sixtieth part. 
(See Numb. xv. 20.) 

That he may cause a blessing to rest in thine house.] That 
the priest, whose office it is to bless the people in God's 
name, (see Numb. vi. 23. Deut. x. 8.) may procure a bless- 
ing upon thee from him, according to the promise he hath 
made of blessing those with an extraordinary degree of 
plenty, who. conscientiously pay their tithes and offerings, 
as grateful acknowledgments to God, the giver of all good 
things. (See 2 Chron. xxxi. 10. Prov. iii. 9, 10. Mai. iii. 10. 
compare Deut. xxvi. 33 — 15.) 

Ver. 31. The priest shall not cat of any thing that is dead 
of itself, or torn.] A command given to all the Jews, Exod. 
xxii.3L and more particularly to the priests, Lev. xxii. 8. 

CHAP. XLV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The several portions of land appointed for the sanctuary, 
the city, and the prince ; together with ordinances con- 
cerning the provisions for the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary sacrifices. f 

Ver. 1. 31.0REOVER, when ye shall divide the land by 
lot for inheritance, ye shall offer an oblation to the Lord.] 



The land was divided by lot in the first division of it under 
Joshua, and is appointed to be divided so in the partition 
of it, as it here follows: (see xl?ii.l4. 22.) a particular 
share of which was to bo God's portion, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereign dominion: (see Lev. xxv..23.) it 
is therefore here called trumah, or oblation; which word 
properly signifies the offering made to God out of the first- 
fruits, and other increase of the ground ; (see xliv. 30. 
Numb, xviii. 24, &c.) because this was a sort of first-fruits 
of the land, or soil itself, (xlviii. 14.) 

The length shall be five-and-twenty thousand reeds, and 
the breadth shall be ten thousand.] The Hebrew doth not 
express either reeds or cttbits: our. translation supplies the 
word reeds, but many interpreters expound the place of 
cubits, which senso they think is plainly determined by ver. 
3. wherd it is Said, Of this measure (viz. the cubit measure 
mentioned ver. 2.) shalt thou measure the length of five-and- 
twenty thousand, &c. , According to this measure, the por- 
tion here set-apart will be almost seven miles square; 
whereas if we measure by reeds it will arise to six times 
as much, and can only be understood in a mystical sense. 

Ver. 2. Of this there shall be for the sanctuary five hun- 
dred in length,. with five hundred in breadth, square round, 
about.] J( we understand these, dimensions of cubits, it 
exactly agrees .with the opinion of the Jews, that the tem- 
ple stood in, an area, of five hundred cubits square. (See 
Dr. Lightfoot of the Temple, chap. 2.) A square figure is 
the emblem of solidity. (See the. note on xjii. 20.) 

A7id fifty : cubits round about for the siiburbs thereof] 
This likewise bears a suitable proportion to the content of 
a square of five hundred cubits. 

Ver. 3. Of this measure shalt thou measure the length of 
five-and-twenty thousand.] See the note, upon ver. 1. 

And in it shall be the sanctuary and the most holy place.] 
Both the outward sanctuary and the inward .oracle, or 
holiest of all, together with the courts adjoining, shall be 
placed in the centre or middle of it. (See xlviii. 10.) 

Ver. 4. And it shall be a place for their houses.] The 
priests were divided into four-and-twenty courses, (1 Chron. 
xxiv.) who performed the public worship by. turns; so the 
houses were for them to live in, who were not in their 
course of waiting. 
- And a holy place for the sanctuary.] See xlviii. 10. 

Ver. 5. And the five-and-twenty thousand of length, and 
ten thousand of breadth, shall also the Levites have for them- 
selves.] The French translation renders the sense plainer 
thus, There shall be othqr five-and-twenty thousand, &c/ 
(See xlviii. 13.) This appears to be the true sense of the 
place, because else there will be wanting ten thousand in 
breadth to make an exact square of twenty-five thousand. 
(See the following verse.) The Levites, being very nume- 
rous, (they were reckoned thirty-eight thousand in David's 
time, 1 Chron. xxiii. 3.) had as large a piece of ground 
allotted to them as belonged to the temple, and the whole 
priestly order. The word other is, upon a like occasion, 
supplied*by our interpreters, xlviii. 8. 

For twenty chambers.] Most commentators understand 
this of several rows of chambers, or ranges of building. 
The.LXX. read, UoXetg karoiKuv, cities to inhabit : such 
cities as were allotted to them by Moses, Numb. xxxv. 2. 
The copies the Septuagint followed probably read, Narim 
Lashebeth, instead of the present reading, Ncsharim Lesha- 
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coth, 3 and n being easily put one for another. [These 
twenty chambers with apartments and storehouses, were 
for the use of the Levites. See 1 Chron. ix. 26. 33. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 11, 12. Neh. x. 38, 39.] 

Ver. 6. And ye shall appoint the possession of the city 
five thousand broad, andfive-and-ttventy thousand long, over 
against (or, by the side of; see xlviii. 15.) the oblation of 
ilie holy portion.'] This must run parallel in length with the 
holy portion, though but half its breadth: by which means 
these three portions made an exact square, (see xlviii. 20.) 
as you may see in the following draught. 

b *»- NORTH. 



The Tribe of Judah's Portion from west to east. 



The Priests' Portion, 

25000 long. 



The Levites* Portion, 
25000 long. 



10000 in length, 
westward ; 

Food for the city. 



The City 

Portion, 

5000 

square. 



10000 in length, « 
eastward 5 ^ 

Food for the city, g 



The Tribe of Benjamin's Portion from west to east. 



SOUTH. 

It shall be for the whole house of Israel.] The capital city, 
to which all the tribes shall resort upon the solemn festivals, 
and shall have twelve gates, according to the number of 
the tribes of Israel ; (xlviii. 31.) 

Ver. 7. And a portion shall be for the prince on the one 
side, and on the other side of the oblation of the holy por- 
tion, &c] One half of the prince's portion was to lie on the 
west side of the three portions laid out for the priests and 
sanctuary, the Levites and the city ; and the other half lay 
on the east of it, and it lay parallel to them in breadth, from 
north to south. 

And the length shall be over against one of these portions 
from the west border to the east border.'] I think the words 
may be translated more plainly thus: And the length shall 
be answerable to every one of these portions, both on the ivest 
border and the east; i. e. it shall run parallel with them, 
both on the east and west side. The word leummath, trans- 
lated over against, signifies likewise parallel, or answer- 
able, as it hath been observed upon xl. 18. The word echad, 
one, signifies each one, or every one, and is understood so 
in this text by Noldius, p. 785. and the phrase, from the 
west border to the east, is equivalent to that expression 
which often occurs in the sacred "text, from small to great, 
which is very properly rendered, both small and great. 

Ver. 8. In the land shall be his possession in Israel.] Or, 
this shall be his possession of land in Israel: for the particle 
la, in laaretz, is sometimes the note of the genitive case ; 
particularly the eighteenth and nineteenth verses of this 
chapter. Or, As for .land, this shall be his possession in 
Israel. 
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And my princes shall no more oppress my people.] As 
they formerly did: for which they are severely -reproved. 
(See xix. G, 7. xxi. 27. Jer. xxii. 17.). 

Ver* 9. Let it suffice you, O ye princes of Israel, &c] 
This is a reproof of the oppressions of the former kings, 
and their chief officers. (See the note upon xliv. G.) 

O ye princes of Israel.] This is to be understood of such 
princes as the Jews afterward had of the Asmonean race; 
for there were no more princes to reign of the tribe of 
Judah till Christ came. (See xxi. 27.) 

Ver. 10. Ye shall have just balances, &c] Ye shall take 
care that there be no deceit in private trade: ye shall pro- 
vide just measures both for buying and, selling, both dry 
things and liquid. (See the following verse.) 

Ver. 11. The ephah and the bath shall be of one mea- 
sure.] The ephah was the measure of dry things,- as the 
bath was of liquid: the homer was about ten bushels, 
which amounts to about eighty gallons in liquid things. 

The ephah the tenth part of a homer.] We must distin- 
guish the word homer or chomer, writ with a cheth in the 
Hebrew, and omer, writ with an ain. The ephah is said 
here to be the tenth part of a homer, whereas the onier is 
but the tenth part of an ephah, Exod. xvi. 36 

Ver. 12. And the shekel shall be tiventy gerahs.] This is 
made the standard of the shekel, (Exod. xxx. 13.) which 
confutes the common opinion, that the weights of the 
sanctuary were double to those of common use. , Bishop 
Cumberland computes a gerah to be equivalent to an, Attic 
obolus, consisting'of almost eleven grains of silver. The- 
shekel is usually valued at two shillings and sixpence of 
our money; but the same learned author supposes it to.be 
in value but two shillings and fourpencc farthing of our 
money, and a little over. (See his treatise of Scripture 
Weights and Measures,p. 104, &c.) \i 

Twenty shekels, five-and-twenty shekels, and fifteen she- 
kels, shall be your maneh.] Maneh is the same with the 
Greek fxva and the Latin mina, being both derived from it. 
A maneh, or mina, consists of sixty shekels, i. e. thirty 
ounces of silver: (see ibid. p. 122.) which, reckoning. every 
shekel at two shillings and sixpence value, amounts to 
seven pounds ten shillings. The dividing the maneh into 
twenty, twenty-five, and fifteen shekels, supposes there 
were coins of these several values, which, taken all to- 
gether, are to be of the same weight with the mina. ' . 

Ver. 13. TJiis is the oblation ye shall offer.] The Hebrew 
word, translated oblation, is trumah: which is always dis r 
tinguished from the biccurim, or first-fruits, and signifies 
the portion belonging to the Levites out of the fruits of the 
earth when they were gathered in. (See xliv. 30.) For 
which reason, St. Jerome, upon the place, supposes the 
following words to express the proportion the people ought 
to pay the Levites out of the increase of their ground; 
which, by their rabbies, was determined to amount to at 
least a sixlieth part; in which determination they probably 
followed the rule laid down in this verse. (Compare ver. 
11.) This sense is likewise favoured by the Chaldee para- 
phrase: after wliich separation, a tenth part was to be 
paid out of the remainder. The portions allotted to the 
priests and Levites were not intended only for their own 
maintenance, but likewise to make a constant provision for 
those sacrifices, both ordinary and extraordinary, which 
were appointed by the law. (See Mai. iii. 10.) 
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Vcr. 14. Concerning the ordinance of oil, a bath of oil, 
&c] Or, Concerning the ordinance of oil, even the bath of 
oil. The cor, and the homer, are mentioned as containing 
the same quantity; so a bath is the tenth part of a cor, as 
an ephah is the tenth part of a homer; and tho tenth part 
of a bath of oil is tho hundredth part of a cor, which 
amounts to about six pints of our measure, according to 
Bishop Cumberland, p. 137. 

Vcr. 15- And one lamb out of the flock out of two hun- 
dred.] This offering is enjoined, besides setting apart the 
first-bom for the use of the priests and Levites, (Numb. 
xviii. 15.) for making provision for the daily burnt-offering, 
(Numb, xxxviii. 3.) and for burnt-offerings, and peace- 
offerings, or sacrifices of thanksgiving, that were to be 
made upon proper occasions. (See xliii. 27.) 

Out of the fat pastures of Israel .] This implies, that 
these lambs were to be of the best and fattest of their 
kind; (sec Mai. i. 8. 14.) as all other tithes and things de- 
dicated to God were to be. (See Numb, xviii. 12.) 

For a meat-offering.] These words relate to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth verses. The meat-offering, which 
might be more properly translated the bread-offering, being 
made of fine flour mingled with oil. (Lev.* ii. 5, 6.) 

To make reconciliation for them.'] This effect is ascribed 
to burnt-offerings, as well as to those w T hich are properly 
sacrificed for sin. (See Lev. i. 4.) 

Vcr. 16. All the people of the land shall give this obla- 
tion for the prince.] The marginal reading Is, with the 
prince, which makes the plainer sense; i. e. the prince shall 
join' with the people in making these oblations; whereas 
those that follow, in the next verse, are to be at the sole 
charge of the prince. 

Ver. 17. And it shall be the prince's part to give burnt- 
offerings, and meat-offerings, and drink-offerings, in the 
feasts, and in the new moons, &c] Or, even in the new 
moons, as the particle van often signifies. Meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings were always joined with burnt-offer- 
ings*.* (Sec Numb, xxviii. 5. 7.) The particular sacrifices 
which the prince was to provide upon the sabbaths, and 
other festivals, are specified, xlvi. 4. 11, 

He shall prepare the sin-offering ^\ i. e. Provide it. Con- 
cerning the sin-offering, see xl. 39. 

To make recoriciliation for the house of Iwael.] See 
ver. 15. 

Ver. 18. In the first month, in the first day ofthemonth, 
thou shalt take a young bullock and cleanse the sanctuary.] 
The words are directed to the prince, who is commanded, 
on the first day of the new year, (which, according to the 
ecclesiastical computation, began with the month Nisan, 
and answers to our tenth of March; see Exod. xii. 2.) to 
provide a bullock for a burnt-offering, to cleanse the 
temple from any defilement it may have contracted, by the 
people's offering their sacrifices, or coming into any of the 
courts belonging to* it, while they were under any legal 
pollution. (Sec Lev. xvi. 19.) 

A young bullock ivithout blemish.] Whatever was offered 
to God was to be perfect, without blemish, and the very 
best in its kind, (Sea the note upon vcr.* 15. and Lev. 
xxii. 20.) 

Vcr. 19. And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin* 
offering.] Of the bullock which was offered for a sin-offer- 
ing. (Sec xliii. 19.) The office of the priest is here distin- 
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guished from that of the prince : the prince was to provide 
the sacrifices, and the priest was to offer them. 

And put it upon the posts of the house.] Upon the lintels, 
or the door-posts of the house. (See xli. 21.) 

And upon the four corners of the settle of the altar.] See 
xliii. 14. 20. 

And upon the posts of the gate of the inner court.] Sec 
xlvi. 1. 

Ver. 20. So shall ye do the seventh day of the month, for 
every one that erreth.] Thcro were particular sacrifices ap- 
pointed for sins of ignorance, whether of private persons, 
or of the whole congregation. (Sec Lev. iv. 13. 27.) 

So shall ye reconcile the house.] Cleanse it from any pol- 
lution it may have contracted through the ignorance of any 
of the common people. (See ver. 18.) 

Ver. 22. And upon that day shall the prince prepare for 
himself, &c.] See ver. 17. 

Ver. 23. And seven days of the feast he shall prepare a 
burnt-offering to the Lord.] Moses, in some places, speaks 
of the feast of unleavened bread, which lasted seven days, 
as distinct from the day wherein the passover was to be 
eaten ; (see Lev. xxiii. 5, 6.) which is agreeable to the in- 
junction of this and the foregoing verse; and the words 
may be easily reconciled with those texts, which include 
the whole solemnity within the compass of seven days, by 
supposing the passover to be eaten early in the evening, on 
the fourteenth day, between the two evenings, as the Hebrew 
text hath it, Exod. xii. 6. Immediately after which cere- 
mony was over, they reckoned the fifteenth day to begin; 
for they reckoned their days from one evening to another. 
(Sec Lev. xxiii. 32.) 

Seven bullocks, and seven rams.] Seven was a number 
often used in religious rites : most of the feasts, under the 
law, continued seven days; and this number of sacrifices 
seems to be derived from patriarchal institution, because 
such a custom prevailed where Moses's law was not known. 
(See Numb, xxiii. 1, 2. Job xlii. 8.) 

And a kid of the goats daily for a sin-offering.] This was 
the sin-offering most commonly prescribed. (Sec Numb. 
xxviii. 15. 22. 30. xxix. 5. 11. 16. 19, &c.) 

Ver. 24. And he shall prepare a meat-offering of an 
ephah, &c.] See vcr. 11. 15. 

And a hin of oil for an ephah.] For each ephah. of fine 
flour. A hin was the sixth. part of an ephah or bath; 
which contains one gallon and two pints, according to 
Bishop Cumberland, in the forecited place. 

Vcr. 25. In the seventh month, in the fifteenth day of the 
month.] When the feast of tabernacles was kept (Sec 
Lev. xxiii. 34.) 

CHAP. XLVL 

ARGUMENT. 

A continuation of the ordinances relating to the worship of 
the prince and people : and concerning the gifts he shall 
bestow on his sons and servants. Then follows a de- 
scription of the courts appointed for boiling and baking 
any part of the holy oblations. 

Ver. 1. JL HE gate of the inner court that looketh towards 
the east shall be shut the six working days.] Sec the notes 
upon xliv. i, 2. 
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But on the sabbath it shall be opened, and in the day of 
the new moon.'] Under the sabbath and new moon, all the 
other feasts may probably be comprehended. (See xlv. 17.) 

Ver. 2. And the prince shall enter in by the porch of that 
gate without] He shall go through the outer gate of that 
court, and so pass to the inner gate, where he may see the 
whole service performed at the altar. Or, the porch of the 
gate without may signify the farthermost porch of the gate, 
with respect to those that arc. coming towards the temple, 
which is the same with the innermost, in respect of the 
temple itself. In this sense the word is taken xl. 44. The 
word michuts, or michutsah, signifies both the hither and 
the farther side, both being relative terms, and applicable 
to. the same place, as persons are going out or coming into 
the temple. It signifies the hither side, xl. 19. and the 
farther side, ibid. ver. 44. and in this verse. So the word 
neber signifies both the farther and hither side of a river. 
(See Noldius, p. 660.) 

Shall stand by the post of the gate.] u e. By the entrance 
of the gate, where there was a seat prepared for him. (See 
the note upon xliv. 3.) 

And the priest shall prepare his burnt-offering.] Or, offer 
Jtis burnt-offering : .for so the verb nasah often signifies, as 
facio does in Latin. 

And he shall worship at the threshold of the gate.] By 
t>owing his head, and bowing down his face to the earth, 
or falling down upon the ground, as the posture of Divine 
worship is elsewhere described. (See .Gen. xxiv. 26. 52. 
Exod. xiL 27. 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 2 Chron. xxix. 29. Job 
i. 20.) . . 

But the gate shall not be shut until the evening.] Because 
the people were to pay their solemn worship in the same 
place, as it is prescribed in the following verse. 

Ver* 3. Likewise the people of the land shall worship at 
the door of this gate, &c] During the continuance of the ta- 
bernacle, they that would offer any sacrifice were required 
to bring it to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
<ind there lay their hands upon the head ofit; (Lev. i. 3, 4.) 
and under the temple they came to the north or south gate 
of the inner court, according as the sacrifice was to be slain 
on the north or south side of the altar, and there presented 
their, sacrifice. (See Dr. Lightfoot's Temple, chap. 34.) 
Here the inner porch of the east gate is assigned for their 
station, who came to present themselves before the Lord 
*ipon the solemn festivals, and they were to come no far- 
ther into the inner court. 

Ver. 4. And the burnt-offering that the prince shall offer 
in the sabbath-day, &c] It was the prince's part to pro- 
vide sacrifices for the sabbaths and other festivals. (See 
xlv. 17.) This was a new ordinance, whereupon the num- 
ber of the beasts that were to be offered, and the propor- 
tions of the meat and drink-offerings, are different here from 
those prescribed in the law : as will appear by comparing 
the fourth, sixth, seventh, and fourteenth verses of this 
chapter with Numb, xxviii. 9. 11,12. 15. . 

Ver. 5. And the meat-offering shall be an ephah for a 
ram, and a hin of oil to an ephah.] See xlv. 24. 

And the meat-offerings for the lambs, as he shall be able 
to give.] The margin reads from the Hebrew, according to 
the gift of his hand, i. e. as much as he shall think suffi- 
cient. (See the same expression, Deut. xvi. 17.) 

Ver. 8. He shall go in by the way of the porch of that 



gate.] See ver. 2. To go in at the eastern gate was 'the 
privilege of the prince and the priests only: the people 
were to enter in by the north. or south gates, as it is said in 
the following verse. 

Ver. 9. He that entereth in by the north gate to worship, 
shall go out by the way of the south gate.] The words imply 
the reason why the people were not to come in at the east 
gate, because there being no passage or thoroughfare out of 
the temple westward ; if they had entered in at the east 
gate, they must have returned back the same way they 
came in, which would have been turning their back upon 
God, and the place of his residence. (See the note upon 
viii. 16.) Dr. Spencer mentions this as a rule in the Tal- ' 
mud, that they xvho come within the holy mount, should enter 
in by the way of the right hand, and go out by the left; un- 
derstanding the right hand of the northern part of the tem- 
ple, and the left hand of the southern : so he is of opinion 
that God designed to take away that superstitious distinc- 
tion between the several gates of the temple, by command- 
ing that every one should go out the opposite way to that 
by which he came in, whether it were towards the north or 
south. (See lib. iv. de Leg. Hebr. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 10. And the prince in the midst of them when they 
go in, shall go in.] He shall pay the same attendance xipon 
God's worship with the people, since all men are equal in 
the sight of God. < 

Ver. 12. When the prince shall prepare . a voluntary 
burnt-offering.] The foregoing verses gave orders about the 
sacrifices the prince was enjoined to offer upon solemn 
days :• this gives directions concerning free-will-offerings. 
(Concerning which, see Lev. xxii. 18. 21.) 

One shall then open him the gate, &c.] When the service 
is performed he shall go back the same way ; (see ver. 8.) 
and the porter shall shut the gate after him, because it may 
not stand open upon ordinary days, (ver. 1.) 
. Ver. 13. Thou shalt daily prepare a burnt-offering unto 
the Lord. — Thou shalt prepare it every morning.] -The daily 
evening sacrifice is generally supposed to be here implied, 
according to prescription of the law, Numb.xxviiK 3, 4. 
and both together called by the name of the daily sacrifice, 
Dan. viii. 11, 12. The daily oblation seems to have been 
provided at the joint charge of prince and people. - (See 
xlv. 16, 17.) 

Ver. 14. The sixth part of an ephah, and the third part 
of a hin of oil.] In Numb, xxviii. 5. the proportion re-, 
quired is (he tenth part of an ephah, and the fourth part of 
a hin of oil. 

By a perpetual ordinance unto the Lord.] So the law of 
tho Passover is called a perpetual ordinance, Exod. xii. 
17. and likewisfe ordinances about the first-fruits, Lev. 
xxiii. 14. The Hebrew word olam is used in each of these 
places : but that docs not always denote perpetuity in a 
strict sense, but only a remarkable period or succession of 
time; accordingly the Jews themselves divide the duration 
of the world into three olams, or ages ; that before the law, 
that under the law, and the times of the Messias. 

Ver. 17. It shall be his to the year of liberty.] So the 
year of jubilee is called by the namo of liberty, Lev. xxv. 
10. because it freed both men's persons from the service 
of their masters, and their estates from any engagements, 
by which the right of them was transferred from their proper 
owners.* 
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After, it shall return to the prince.} Or to his heirs, if ho 
be dead. 

Hut his inheritance shall be his sons for them.] Or, His in- 
heritance shall belong to his sons, it shall be theirs ; so as 
not to be alienated. 

Ver. 18. Moreover the prince shall not take of the people's 
inheritance by oppression.'] AsAhab did, 1 Kings xxi. 16. 
(Compare xlv. 8.) 

That my people be not scattered every man from his pos- 
session,] Lest being turned out of their own, they be forced 
to wander up and down the country for a livelihood. 

Ver. 19. Aflerioard he brought me through the entry, 
which was at the side of the gate, into the holy chambers of 
the priests, which looked towards the north.] This entry 
or private passage (see xlii. 9.) led to the priests' cham- 
bers, which were .on the north side of the inner court, and 
are described xl. 44. 46. 

Behold, there ivas a place on the two sides tvestward;] Or, 
on their sides westward: i. e. there was an enclosure on 
the west sides of these chambers : if we follow the sense of 
the English translation, we may suppose a walk or way 
between these western buildings, which divided them into 
two rows, or equal parts. (See chap. xlii. 4.) 

Ver. 20. This is the place where the priests shall boil the 
trespass-offering and the sin-offering.] See xlii. 13. xliv. 29. 
The flesh of the sacrifices which were to be eaten was to be 
boiled, except the flesh of the passover. (See 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 13,) So it is taken notice of as a piece of dainti- 
ness, and an over nice palate in the. sons of Eli, that they 
would not have the flesh which came to their share sodden, 
but roasted, (1 Sam. ji. 15.) . 

Where they shall bake the meat-offering.] According to 
the directions given Lev. ii. 4, 5. 7. 

That they bear them not into the outer court, to sanctify 
the people.] The flesh of those sacrifices, and the remainder 
of the meat-offering, was accounted most holy ; (see Lev. 
vi. 17. 29. vii. 6.) and consequently did convey some holi- 
ness to those that touched it. (See the note on xliv. 19.). 
. Ver. 21. Tlien he brought me forth to the outer court.] 
The court of the people, mentioned in the foregoing verse. 
Ajidy behold, in every corner of the court there was a 
court.] At every corner where the side walls met in right 
angles there was another little court. 

Ver. 22. In the four corners of the court there were courts 
joined of forty cubits long and thirty broad.] These little 
courts were in the shape of an oblong square, joined with 
inner walls to the outside walls of the greater court. The 
Hebrew word keturoh, translated joined, is rendered in the 
margin, made with chimneys; which sense very well agrees 
with the description that follows of the uses for which these 
courts were designed. 

Ver. 23. And there was a row of buildings round about 
in the?n.] On the inside of these courts. ■ . 

Ver. 24. Tliese are the places where the ministers of the 
house shall boil the sacrifice of the people.] As there was a 
place in the inner court for boiling the trespass and sin- 
offering, (ver. 39, 20.) so these boiling places might be ap- 
pointed for boiling the peace-offerings, which were esteemed 
inferior in holiness to those abovementioned, (see the note 
upon xlii. 13.) and therefore, perhaps, were dressed by tho 



boiled by the priests in the court properly belonging to 



them. Although it must be granted, the priests and Levites 
are often taken promiscuously in this prophecy. (See tho 
note upon xl. 45.) 

CHAP. XLVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The vision of the holy waters issuing out of the temple, 
and the virtue of them : together with a description of 
the several bounds of the holy land, which is to be in- 
differently shared between the Israelites and the prose- 
lytes that sojourned among them. 

Ver. 1. JxFTERWARD he brought me again unto the 
door of the house.] The door of the temple, which is de- 
scribed xli. 2. 

And, behold, the waters issued out from under the thresh- 
old eastward.] There was a great quantity of water' neces- 
sary for the uses of the temple, for washing the bodies of 
those that officiated, as well as the sacrifices which they 
offered. This was conveyed in pipes under ground from 
the fountain Etam, as Dr. Lightfoot observes from the rab- 
bins, and from Aristeas, an eye-witness. (See his Temple", 
chap. 23.) These waters gave occasion to the vision here 
related. ► 

< . For the forefront of the house stood toivards the east.] 
The inward sanctuary being placed towards the west. (See 
the note upon viii. 16.) 

And the waters came" down from under the right side of 
the house, at the south side of the altar.] This is spoke with 
respect to those that come out of the temple, and direct 
their faces eastward, for then the south side is on a man's 
right hand. These waters were conveyed, by the right side 
of the altar, into a room they called the well-room. (See 
Dr. Lightfoot, in the forecited place.) 

Ver. 2. Then brought he me out of [or by] the tvay of tlie 
gate northward.] The east gate being shut. (Seexlvi. 1.) 
Tho prophet in this vision is led. to the north gate of the 
inner court. 

And led me about the way without unto the utter gate.] 
He led me into the outward court, and so on till he came 
to the outmost north wall, that encompassed the whole 
mountain of the Lord's house. (See xlii. 20.) 

By the way that looketh eastward.] When the prophet 
was come quite through all the courts, and is on the out- 
side of the outermost, he is directed to come from the north 
gate towards the east gate. . t 

>And, behold, there rah waters oiit on the right side.] Oh 
the south side.* (See ver. 1.) These were the spare waters 
not used in the service of the temple, which were conveyed 
away by the cast part of the mountain, and by degrees in- 
creased its stream, till it became. a river, and fell at last 
into the Dead Sea. (See ver. 6. 10. and compare Joel iii. 18.) 

Ver. 3. And the man that had the line in his hand went 
forth eastward.] The angel described with a line in his 
hand, (xl. 3.) went on directly from the east gate before 
the holy mountain. 

Ibid, and Ver. 4, 5. lie measured a thousand cubits, and 
he brought me through the waters ; and the waters were to the 
ancles, &'c] The gradual rise of the waters represented in 



Levites, or inferior ministers: whereas the former were . this vision, denotes the large effusion of the Spirit, which 



which was very remarkable at the first publication of the 
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gospel, and its wonderful increase from small beginnings; 
and will be so again, when God shall pour the spirit of 
grace upon the Jews, in order to their conversion. (Zech. 
xii. 10. see the note upon Isa. liv. 13.) The supplies of 
grace are often represented in the holy writers under the 
metaphor of a river, and streams watering the dry and 
thirsty earth, both cleansing and making fruitful the ground 
where they pass. The metaphor is probably taken from 
the river that watered Paradise. (See Rev. xxii. 1. and 
compare Isa. xliv. 3. Zech. xiii. 1. xiv. 8. and see the notes 
upon Isa. xxx. 25.) / & „ . ,v 

Ver. 6. And he said unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen 
this?] Hast tho* considered or taken notice of this vision 
now shewed unto thee ? (Compare xl. 4.) To see, often 
signifies to take notice of what we see; on the contrary, 
they are said to have eyes, and see not, who do not observe 
what is placed before their eyes. 

Then he caused me to return to the brink of the river J] 
He made me go along by the river side. 

Ver. 7. Behold, on the bank of the river were very m many 
trees on the one side and on the other.'] The .words allude 
to the trees planted in Paradise,, and designed for man's 
food in the state of innocence, and especially to the tree 
of life which grew there. (See ver. 12. and compare Rev. 
xxii. 2.) r o < , ... 

Ver. 8. These waters issue out towards the east country, 
and go down into the desert, and go into the sea.] These 
waters are described as taking their course along the plain 
or champaigne country (for that is the sense of the word 
araba, here rendered desert) towards the l^ke where Sodom 
formerly stood, called the Dead Sea, and by Moses the 
Salt Sea. (Compare Deut. iii. 17. with this verse.) 

Wltich being brought forth into the sea the waters shall 
he healed.] This is the observation of all writers, who de- 
scribe this lake, that nothing can live in it: and the text 
here tells us, that these living streams shall, by mixing 
with these salt and brackish waters, make them whole- 
some and fit for use: mystically denoting the healing vir- 
tue of God's grace to cure the vices and corruptions of 
wicked men. 

Ver. 9. And it shall come to pass, that every thing that 
liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, 
shall live, &c] The metaphor is still continued, to this 
sense: That as the fish which move or swim (compare 
Gen. i. 20.) in waters cured or made wholesome, have life 
and nourishment from thence, whereas no fish can live in 
the Dead Sea: so the waters which flow from the wells of 
salvation, as the prophet Isaiah expresses it, (Isa. xii. 3.) 
shall make all those thrive and multiply who enjoy the 
benefit of them, though their condition before were never, 
so desperate. The word rivers and river are promiscu- 
ously used in this verse, though some of the Jewish 
writers are of opinion, that these waters divide themselves, 
and some flow eastward, and others westward : which 
opinion they ground partly upon the plural number used 
in this verse, but chiefly upon the words of Zechariah, 
xiv. 8. 

Ver. 10. And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall 
stand upon it, from En-gedi to En-eglaim.] En-gedi was 
a town that lay on the south-west of the lake of Sodom, or 
the Dead Sea, called Hazezon-tamar, Gen. xiv. 7. com- 
pared with 2 Chron. xx. 2. En-eglaim, or En-gaMini, as 



St. Jerome reads the word, is another on the east side of 
the same lake, where Jordan falls into it; upon the eon- 
fines of Moab, as may be conjectured from Isa. xv. 8. 
which is confirmed by the parallel text in Joe], iii. 18. 
where it is said, that a fountain shall come forth of the 
house of the Lord, and shall water the valley of Shittim: 
which we know was in the country of Moab. (See Numb. 
xxv. 1.) So: these two places denote the whole extent of 
that lake, which the prophet saith shall be full of fish, 
still prosecuting, the allegory begun in the foregoing verses. 

They shall be a place to:spread forth their nets<~\ These 
two towns sh^ll afford convenience for the fishers to hang 
out their nets a drying. - (See xxvi. 5.) , 

Tlieir fish shall be according to their kinds, as the fish of 
the great sea.] This lake for plenty of fish may. compare 
with the Mediterranean Sea, called the great sea here, 
and ver. 15. 19. xlviii. 28. and more distinctly described 
in Joshua by the great sea westward, Josh! xxiii. 4. 
Perhaps Christ may allude to this place, when he tells his 
disciples, he will make them fishers of men, Matt. iv. 19. ' 

Ver. 11. But the miry places shall not be healed; they 
shall be given to salt.] By those unsound, rotten places, 
may be understood hypocrites; who shall receive no bene- 
fit by these healing waters, no more than some sort of 
marsh land can be made fruitful: but after all the care or 
culture that can be bestowed: upon it, continues barren 
and unprofitable, which the Hebrew language "expresseth 
by being given to salt: saltuess is equivalent to barrenness 
in that language: (see Deut.xxix. 23. Psal. cvii. 34. Jer. 
xvii. G.) So we. read Judg.ix; 45. Svhen Abimelech de- 
stroyed Shechem, he sowed the ground whereon it stood with 
salt* to denote '.that it should never be cultivated or in- 
habited again. 

Ver. 12. And by the river, upon the bank thereof, shall 
grow all trees for meat.] See. the note on ver. 7. 

Whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof 
be consumed.] They shall be perpetually in a thriving con- 
dition, like the trees of Paradise, never barren or withering: 
a proper emblem of the flourishing state of the righteous 
still bringing forth fruit unto holiness, and whose end is 
everlasting life. (See Psal. i. 3. Jer. xvii. 8.) * 

It shall bring forth new fruit according to its months.] It 
shall be constantly fruitful, not only once a year, as fruit* 
trees commonly are. (Compare Rev. xxii. 2.) 

The fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof 
for medicine.] As the waters issuing from the sanctuary 
have a healing virtue; (see ver. 8.) so the leaves of tho 
trees shall have the same quality. The expression alludes 
to the opinion commonly received among naturalists and 
physicians, that the leaves of several trees are medicinal. 

Ver. 13. This shall be the border, &c] The borders de- 
scribed in the following part of this chapter shall be the 
limits or boundaries of your country. By the several cap- 
tivities both of Israel and Judah, the several limits or 
borders belonging to the inheritance of each tribe were 
obliterated and forgotten: whereupon here is a new bound- 
ary and division made of the holy land, a full possession 
of which they might have expected to enjoy, if their sins 
had not prevented siieh a blessing. This may perhaps 
be the literal sense of the following part of the prophecy; 
though there is, without question, a mystical sense implied 
under this literal description. (See the note onxlvih\7.20.) ' 
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Joseph shall have two portions.] Upon Reuben's forfeit- 
ing his birthright, the double portion belonging to the first- 
born accrued to Joseph's two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
according to Jacob's own appointment. (See Gen. xlviii. 5. 
lChron. v. 1.) 

Ver. 14. And ye shall inherit it, one as tvell as another.'] 
The ten tribes which are scattered abroad, as well as Judah 
and Benjamin : (see xlviii. 1. 7. 23. 27.) who, together 
with some of the families of the tribe of Levi, made up the 
principal part of those who returned from the Babylonish 
captivity; from hence we may conclnde that this prophecy 
relates to the general restoration of the Jews, an event often 
foretold in the prophecies of the Old Testament. (See the 
note upon xxviii. 25.) 

Concerning the which I lifted up my hand to give it to 
your fathers.] Scexx.5, 6. 

And this land shall fall unto you for inheritance.] The 
word fall is taken from the manner of their first acquiring 
the possession of the land, which was by lot, as it had for- 
merly been, when they first took possession of it. (See ver. 
22. and xlviii. 29.) By which means all controversies will 
be prevented, the lot referring all things to the Divine de- 
signation and appointment, (Prov. xvi. 83.) 

Ver. 15. From the great sea, the way ofHethlon, as men 
go to Zedad.] The northern border of the land was to be- 
gin from the west point, on which side lay the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, (see ver. 10.) and go on northward towards Heth- 
lon, a place near Damascus : (see xlviii. 1.) and so on for- 
ward to Zedad, mentioned Numb.xxxiv. 8. 

Ver. 1G. Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim, which is between 
the border of Damascus and the border of Hamath^] The 
places here mentioned were within this tract of ground. 
Hamath was the utmost point of the land northward, there- 
fore called the entrance of Hamath, and described as the 
opposite point to the river of Egypt: (see 1 Kings viii.G5. 
Amos vi. 14.) the other two towns were situate between 
Hamath and Damascus. 

Ilazar-hatticon, which is by the coast of Haaran.] Or, as 
our margin reads, the middle villages between Hamath and 
Hauran, a place lying eastward from Hamath, from w r hence 
that country was called Auranitis. 

Ver. 17. And the border from the sea shall be Hazar- 
enan, &c.] Or, Shall be to Hazar-enan, even the border of 
Damascus, and all the northern frontier, and the border of 
Hamath; i. e. that tract of land which is called the entrance 
of Hamath, as was observed before. Your north border 
shall be, as if a line were drawn from the Mediterranean 
Sea, along by Hamath, and so to Hazar-enan : (see Numb. 
xxxiv. 9.) keeping along by the frontier of that part of 
Syria, called Syria of Damascus: so as io distinguish the 
northern boundaries of Israel from the southern limits of 
Syria. 

Ver. 18. And the east side ye shall measure from Hauran, 
and from Damascus, and from Gilead.] Damascus lay more 
northerly than Hauran, but the country called Auranitis 
might reach nearer it. Gilead was along tract of ground 
that joined to Mount Libanus, and was extended to the 
land of Zihon, king of the Amorites, as St. Jerome tells us 
in his book de Locis Hebraicis: it is called the land of 
Gilead, and reached unto Dan, Dcut. xxxiv. 1. 

From the land of Israel by Jordan, from the border unto 
the east' sea.] From the northern limits of the land of Is- 



rael, (ver. 17.) near Caesarea or Dan, where the river Jor- 
dan takes its rise, unto the Dead Sea, or the lake of Sodom. 
(Sec ver. 8.) 

Ver. 19. And the south side southward, from Tamar even 
to the waters of strife in Kadesh, [to] the river, to the great 
sea.] Compare xlviii. 28. The southern frontiers shall be 
from En-gcdi, called Hazazon-tamar, 2Chron.xx.2. (see 
Dr. Lightfoot's Descript. of the Land of Israel, chap. G.) 
to the waters of Meribah, or strife, in Kadesh, (Deut. xxii. 
52.) and from thence to tbe river of Egypt. The river of 
Egypt riseth out of Mount Paran, taketh its course west- 
ward to Rhinocorura, and from thence falls into the Medi- 
terranean, called the great sea, ver. 10. See Gen. xv. 18. 
Josh. xv. 47. 1 Kings viii. G5. Isa. xxvii. 12. where the 
LXX. translate it, "Ewe f Pivo»co/>ovp&>v, to Rhinocorura, near 
which it runs. This river seems to be the same with Sihor, 
mentioned Josh. xiii. 3. though that name be commonly 
understood to signify the Nile. (See the notes upon Jer. 
ii. 18.) 

Ver. 20. The west side also shall be the great sea from 
the border.] i. e. From the south border, mentioned in the 
foregoing verse ; so ver. 18. from the border, means the 
northern border, mentioned ver. 17. 

Till a man come over against Hamath.] Or rather, Till a 
man come to Hamath ; for so the particle nad-7iocah sig- 
nifies : (see Noldius, p. 657.) till you come to Hamath, the 
northern point towards the west frontier. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall divide it by lot for an inheritance unto 
you.] See the note upon ver. 14. 

And to the strangers that sojourn among you.] Foreigners 
never before had the privilege of purchasing or possessing 
any inheritance among the Jews; so this mystically de- 
notes the incorporating the gentiles into the same church 
with the Jews: making them fellow-heirs, and of the same- 
body with them, by the gospel, Ephes. iii. G. 

They shall have inheritance with you among the tribes of 
Israel] In whatsoever tribe they sojourn, as it is expressed 
in the next verse. 

CHAP. XLVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

This last chapter contains a description of the several por- 
tions of land belonging to each tribe: together with the 
portions allotted to the sanctuary, city, suburbs, and 
prince : as also the measure and gates of the new city. 

Ver. 1. Ju ROM the north end to the coast of the way of 
Hethlon.] As the description of the limits, or boundaries 
of the land, began on the north side, (xlvii. 15, &c.) so the 
portion of that tribe, to whom the most northern lot fell, is 
first named, which is Dan. 

For these are his sides, east and west.] These are the 
boundaries belonging to that tribe, from the east point near 
Mount Libanus and Gilead, to the west point, which is 
bounded by the Mediterranean Sea. (See xlvii. 15, &c.) 

Ver. 2. And by the border of Dan, from the east side to 
the west side, a portion for Asher.] All along from the south 
side of Dan, measuring from east to west, shall the share 
of Asher be. 

Ver. 7.- And by the border of Reuben — a portion for Ju- 
dah.] From the first verse to the seventh, the situation of 
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seven of the twelve tribes is described, which were placed 
on the north side of the holy portion, the length of Judea, 
from north to south, being divided into twelve equal parts; 
(see xlvii. 14.) beside the allotment for the holy portion, 
and for the prince ; and the city and temple being placed 
where they stood formerly, there must be seven shares on 
the north side of that allotment, and but five on the south 
side; for Jerusalem did not stand in the middle of the 
holy land, but moTe towards the south, as may appear to 
any one that consults the map of Judea. 

But for the fuller explaining this difficulty, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that Judah's portion lay nearest to that 
which was allotted for the priests and sanctuary, to be a 
barrier and defence to them against the invasion of Gog 
and Magog, or any other enemies. 

It is the opinion of some learned men, that so particular 
a description of the several portions allotted to each tribe 
relates to the Jews' settlement in their own country after 
their conversion; several passages in the prophets looking 
that way (see the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh chapters 
of this prophecy): but without laying too great a stress upon 
this opinion, we may fairly suppose some mystical sense 
contained under this description. The twelve tribes denote 
the pure Christian church in the New Testament. (See 
Luke xxii. 30. Rev. vii. 4, &c.) Twelve is a hieroglyphi- 
cal number in the same book, denoting the true church, 
built upon the doctrine of the twelve apostles. (See Rev. 
xii. 1. xxi. 14.) By the same analogy, the number of a 
hundred and forty and four thousand, Rev. vii. 4. xiv. 1. 
signifies the church of pure Christians, who continue stead- 
fast in the apostolical doctrine, twelve being the square 
root, out of which that number ariseth : so this division of 
the land, among the twelve tribes, may imply, that all true 
Christians shaUbe equa]ly sharers in the privileges of the 
gospel. 

Ver. 8. And by the border of Judah, from the east side 
unto the west side, shall be the offering which ye shall offer of 
five-and-twenty thousand reeds in breadth.'] Next to the 
border of Judah, which runs in length from cast to west, 
shall be the offering ye shall set apart for the service 
of God, (xlv. 1.) The word reeds is not in the original, 
either here or in that text ; and we may more probably un- 
derstand the measure in both places of cubits. (See the 
note there.) 

And in length as one of the other parts [arc] from the east 
side to the west side.] Which was likewise five-and-twenty 
thousand, according to the dimensions of the holy portion 
set down, xlv. 1. 6. For the oblation was to be four- 
square, consisting of five-and-twenty thousand, multiplied 
by five-and-twenty thousand. (Sec ver. 20. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 9. The oblation that ye shall offer unto the Lord 
shall be of five-and-twenty thousand in length, and ten thou- 
sand in breadth.] This shall be set apart for the sanctuary, 
and the most holy place, and the priests' houses. (See 
xlv. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 10. Towards the north five-and-twenty thousand in 
length, and towards the west ten thousand in breadth, &c] 
The dimensions from cast to west arc called by the name 
of breadth here, but of length ver. 8. And so they truly 
arc, as may appear from the plan of the whole, described 
in the notes upon the forty-fifth chapter: but if we suppose 
that space of ground, which is expressed by the breadth in 

vol. iv. 



one place, to be called by the name of length in another, 
there will be no impropriety in the expression; because in 
an exact square, as the whole compass of ground is here 
supposed to be, all sides arc equal. > v 

Ver. 11. It shall be for the priests that are sanctified of 
the sons ofZadok.] See xliv. 10. 15. 

As the Levites went astray.] Or, As the other Levites went 
astray : so the word other is supplied ver. 8. The Le- 
vites denote, in general, the sons of Levi, so as to compre- 
hend the priests too.- (See ver. 22.) Many of these had 
defiled themselves with idolatry; for which crime they were 
to be degraded from the honours and privileges due to 
those priests who had continued faithful in their office. 
(See the note upon xliv. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 12. And this oblation— shall be unto them a thing 
most holy.] As all things dedicated to God were. (See 
Lev. xxYii. 28.) 

By the border of the Levites.] It shall lie next to the por- 
tion of the Levites, which lay southward, between the 
priests 5 and the city's portion. (See the scheme placed at 
the forty-fifth chapter.) 

Ver. 13. And over against the border of the priests,. the, 
Levites shall have five-and-twenty thousand in length, &c] 
It might be better translated, Just by the border of the 
priests, or beside the border of the priests, as the word 
leummath is translated in our English Bible, x.19. %i. 22. 
The words import, that the border of the Levites ran pa- 
rallel to that of the priests : and to the same sense the word 
should be translated in the fifteenth, eighteenth, and'twenty- 
first verses of this chapter. (See the note upon xl. 18.) 

Ver. 14. They shall not sell of it, neither exchange, nor 
alienate the first-fruits of the land, &c] It being God's 
portion, they were not to sell nor part with it upon any pre- 
tence of advantage, or greater convenience. This portion 
of land is called the first-fruits, as it is styled an oblation, 
ver, 8. 12. to denote that the whole land was God's pro- 
perty. (See the note upon xlv. 1.) 

Ver. 15. And the five thousand that are left in the breadth, 
over against [or beside, see ver. 13.] the five-and-twenty 
thousand*] AVhich was the portion assigned to the Levites, 
ver. 13. This five thousand, added to the fiye-and-hventy 
thousand in length, and two ten thousands in breadth 4 men- 
tioned ver. 10, makes up a square of fivc-arid-twenty thorn 
sand every way. (See ver, 20.) 

Shall be for a profane place for the city, &c] See xlv. 6, 
It is called a profane place comparatively, because it was 
not so holy as the temple and the sanctuary, (See the note 
upon xlii. 20.) 

And the city shall be in the midst thereof] A square piece 
of ground, of four thousand and five hundred cubits on 
every side, shall be taken out of the middle of the five-and- 
twenty thousand cubits in length, for the area of the city, 
(ver. 16.) 

Ver. 16. And these shall be themeasures thereof; the north 
side four thousand and five hundred, &c] It shall be an 
equilateral square, every side being exactly of the same 
measure, consisting iq all of eighteen thousand measures. 
(See ver, 35.) 

Ver. 17. And the suburbs of the city shall be towards the 
north two hundred and fifty, and toxoards the south tivo hun- 
dred and fifty, &c] These dimensions of the suburbs, added 
to those of the city, make the whole area an equilateral 
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square, of five thousand cubits on every side; adding five 
hundred in breadth, and five hundred in length, to the four 
thousand five hundred cubits, which was the compass of 
the city. 

Ver.. 18. And the residue in length, over against [or be- 
side, see ver. 13.] the oblation of the holy portion, shall be 
ten thousand eastward, and ten thousand tvesttvard.] These 
two dimensions of ten thousand in length, both eastward 
and westward, remain on each side of the area, which is 
five thousand cubits square, and set apart for the site of 
the city. 

It shall be over against [or beside] theoblation of the holy 
portion.] It shall join to the Levites' portion, both on the 
east and west side; and it shall lie parallel with the two 
portions belonging to the priests and Levites. (Consult the 
scheme^placed above.) 

And the increase thereof shall be for food to them that 
serve in the city.] That perform inferior offices in the city. 
The priests and Levites having a large portion already 
assigned for their sustenance. 

,Ver. 19. And they that serve the city shall serve it out of 
all the tribes of Israel.]- This service being a burden, it is 
fit that all the tribes should bear their part in it. 

Ver. 20. All the oblation shall' be five-and-twenty thou- 
sand by five-and-twenty thousand.] Five-and-twenty thou- 
sand in length multiplied by five-and-twenty thousand- in 
breadth'. (See ver. 10.) 

Ye shall offer the oblation four-square.] So the heavenly 
Jerusalem is described as lying four-square, Rev. xxi. 1G. 
a square figure being the emblem of perpetuity, strength, 
and solidity. (Compare xlii.16. 20.) 

A great part of the wisdom of the eastern, nations was 
wrapped up in hieroglyphical emblems and numbers. The 
symbols of Pythagoras are a remarkable instance of this 
sort'df ancient learning. This method God hath thought 
fit to make use of to discover some mysterious truths inhis 
word : such as perhaps he thinks not convenient to be-more 
clearly revealed till its proper time and season: intending 
by such obscure hints to encourage men's searching into 
the more abstruse parts of the Scriptures, and to shew that 
all human knowledge may be made subservient to Divine. 

The text before us, compared with its parallel in the 
forty-second chapter of this prophecy and in the Revela- 
tion, plainly shews that a square is an emblematical figure. 
In like manner the number twelve is a sacred number, as I 
observed upon ver. 7. and the learned Sir. Potter, in his 
book of the Number 6GG, hath with great acuteness recon- 
ciled the twelve thousand furlongs, the measure of the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation, w T ith the measures of Ezekiel 
here, by interpreting them of solid measures, and extract- 
ing the root of each of them. 

With the possession of the city.] Or, the land assigned for 
the site of the city: which was a square of five thousand 
cubits; and being added to the portion of the priests and 
Levites, made their twice ten thousand to be five-and- 
twenty thousand in breadth. (See ver. 10. 15.) 

Ver. 21. And the residue shall be for the prince, on the 
one side and on the other of the holy oblation, and of the 
possession of the city.] The prince's part shall be extended 
both on the east and west side of the several allotments be- 
longing to the priests, the Levites, and the city. The par- 
ticular extent* of the prince's portion is not here-specified, 



but it is computed by some to contain above, four times as 
much as those allotments. (See the note upon ver. 22.) 

Over against the five-and-twentp thousand of the oblation 
towards the east border, and westward over against the five- 
and-twenty thousand towards the west border.] The particle 
el-pent*, translated over against, is Tendered before in the pa- 
rallel text, xlv. 7. and thus interpreted makes the sense 
clearer; the words then importing, that the prince's* portion 
ran along eastward and westward, like a frontier befpre 
the holy portions. (See the forcmentioned scheme.) 

Over against the portions for the prince:' and it shall be 
the holy oblation, &c] Our translation hath rendered the 
latter part of this verse very imperfectly : which shouldibe 
thus translated : Beside these [or joining to these] portions, 
(so leummath signifies, see ver. 13.) shall be that belonging 
to the prince: and this shall be the holy oblation, and the 
sanctuary of the house shall be in the midst thereof The 
last part of the sentence is only a recapitulation of whatis 
said more at large, ver. 8. 

Ver. 22. Moreover, from the possession of the Levites, and 
from the possession of the city, being in the midst of that 
which is the prince's.] The ^ words might be more plainly 
translated thus, Moreover beyond the possession of the. Le- 
vites, and beyond the possession of the city — to this sense : 
that, the possession belonging to the priests, and Levites, 
(see ver. 11.) and the city, were bounded on the cast and 
west side with the prince's portion : so those lay in the mid- 
dle, and this beyond them. The Hebrew particle min sig- 
nifies beyond, in several places: examples of .which maybe 
seen in Noldius, p. 564. 

Between the border of Judah, and the border of Benjamin, 
shall be for the prince.] The border of Judah was extended 
from cast to west, next to the holy portion on the north side, 
(see ver. 1. 8.) .The portion of Benjamin lay from east to 
west next the allotment set apart for the city, on the south 
side, (ver. 23. 28.) The several portions allotted for the 
priests, the Levites, and* the city, extended only to the 
length of five-and-twenty thousand cubits from east to west : 
so that whatever ground ran in a parallel line eastward 
and westward beyond that boundary, even to the land's- 
end, belonged to the prince: and supposing the whole 
country to be sixty miles in breadth (as St. JeTome feckons 
it from,Joppa to Jordan, Epist. ad Dardanum), and the 
holy portion about seven miles square, (see the note upon 
xlv. 1.) there will remain above six-and-twenty miles both 
on the east and west side for the prince's share. . (See the 
scheme placed at the forty-fifth chapter.) 

Ver. 23. As for the rest of the tribes, from eastto\vest, 
Benjamin shall have a portion.] The portion assigned %o 
Judah was situate next to the holy portion on the north 
side. (Sec ver. 1. 8.) The portion assigned to Benjamin 
lay next to the ground allotted for the city on the south 
side. (See ver. 28.) All these allotments run from east 
to west in length, and from north to south in breadth. 

Ver. 24 — 27. And by the border of Benjamin, &c] In 
these verses the four remaining tribes have their allotments 
assigned them, lying on the south side of the holy portion. 
These appointments are not laid out with any regard to the 
division of the land made in Joshua's time; for here a 
platform of a new church and state is-rfet forth. 

Ver. 28. And by the border of Gad, at the south side — 
the border shall be towards the great sea.] This is a descrip- 
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tion of the southermost borders of the land, extending 
by the south and west to the Mediterranean Sea. (See 
xlvii. 19.) 

Ver. 29. Tliis is the land which ye shall divide by lot, &c] 
Sec xlvii. 14. 22. 

Ver. 30. And these are the goings out of the city, on the 
north side, &c] The same measures of the city are already 
set forth, (ver. 16.) beginning with those on the north side, 
as the general division of the land doth. (See ver. 1.) 

Ver. 31. And the gates of the city shall be after the names 
of the tribes of Israeli] The same description is given of 
the gates of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 12, 13. to sig- 
nify that all true Israelites have their shaTe in this heavenly 
city, and a right to enter into it, (Rev. xxii. 14.) 

Ver. 35. And it was round about eighteen thousand mea- 
sures.'] See ver. 16. 



And the name of the city front that day shall be, TlieLord 
is there.] Jerusalem was formerly called the city of God, 
(Psal. lxxxvii. 3.) and the city of the great King, (Psal. 
xlviii. 2.) But in this New Jerusalem, God shall dwell in 
a more glorious manner, and make it the place of his per- 
petual residence. So that every paTt of that city shall be 
honoured with evident tokens of the Divine presence ; and 
every member of it being dedicated to God's service, and 
becoming a habitation of God through his Spirit, shall 
have some degree of the holiness of the temple, where God 
had placedMs name, (1 Kings viii. 29. compare with Rev. 
xxi. 22.) This is in a lower degree fulfilled in all good 
Christians, who are called the temples of the living God, 
2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 5. and a habitation of God through 
the Spirit , Eph. ii. 22. 
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COMMENTARY 



UPON 



THE PROPHECY OF DANIEL, 



AND 



THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 



TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ; 

TR1MATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN; AND ONE OF HIS 
MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVr-COUNCIL. 



May it please your Grace, 

JtLAVING had the honour to offer some former parts of 
my Commentary upon the Prophets to your Grace, I beg 
leave to lay this last and finishing part of my design at 
your Grace's feet, humbly entreating your favourable ac- 
ceptance of my sincere endeavours to give what light I 
could to this important part of the Holy Writings. 

The obscurity which is found in some passages of these 
prophecies, particularly in those of Daniel, hath exercised 
the thoughts of inquisitive men, in the foregoing ages of 
the church. But we, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come, seem to have an advantage above those that went 
before us : forasmuch as it may be reasonably supposed, 
that the nearer the events foretold arc to their accomplish- 
ment, the greater light several providential occurrences 
may afford to the predictions themselves. 

The prophecy of Daniel is an undeniable proof of an 
overruling. Providence, that changes times and seasons, that 
removeth one government, and setteth up another. For what 
foresight was able so exactly to describe the orderly suc- 
cession of the four great monarchies, but that of the Eternal 
Mind, whose wisdom reacheth from one end to another 
mightily, and sweetly orders all things? Wlio declares the 
end from the beginning, and from ancient times things which 
are not yet come to pass; saying, My counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure. 

That holy Prophet was adorned with such extraordinary 
endowments, as seldom arc found in one person: being 



not only honoured with the gift of prophecy, but likewise 
advanced to bear rule over kingdoms, by reason of that 
excellent spirit which was found in him: this might afford 
me a proper occasion to draw a parallel between his and 
your Grace's accomplishments, which have qualified you 
to sustain the highest office in the church, and the greatest 
trusts in the state. But I shall forbear pursuing this sub- 
ject, being well assured that your Grace takes greater 
satisfaction in performing worthy deeds, than hearing the 
report of them proclaimed by others : and shall conclude 
with my hearty prayers, that your Grace may also resem- 
ble the felicity of Daniel, in enjoying a long and pros- 
perous life here, and may then be translated to an endless 
happiness hereafter. 

I am, may it please your Grace, 

Your Grace's most dutiful and obedient servant, 

WILLIAM LOWTH. 



CONCERNING THE 

AUTHOR AND THE SUBJECT 

OF THE ENSUING 



PROPHECY. 



JLHE prophet Daniel was descended of the royal family 
of the kings of Judah; so that in the captivity of himself 
and his companions was fulfilled that prophecy of Isaiah, 
that the king's issue should be eunuclis, or officers, to the king 
of Babylon. (Isa. xxxix. 7.) The later Jews do not reckon 
Daniel among the prophets; but herein they contradict the 
sense of the more ancient ones, and particularly of Josephus, 
who calls him one of the greatest of the prophets, and saith, 
that he did not only foretell future things, which tvas common 
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to him with other prophets, but also prefixed a time for their 
coming to pass. ' (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12.) Our Saviour's 
authority is decisive in this matter, who expressly calls 
Daniel a prophet, Matt. xxiv. 15. wherein he likewise 
spoke the sense of the Jews of that time. And if we con- 
sider the important subject of some of his prophecies, 
wherein he plainly points out the time of Christ's coming 
and sufferings, and the large extent of others of them, giving 
an account of the succession of four monarchies unto the 
end of the worid, he may justly be reckoned among the first 
of that order. Daniel and St. John had both of them the 
honour of being persons greatly belovedby God and Christ: 
(compare Dan. x. 11. with Johnxiii. 23.) so the latter, in 
his Revelation, doth more distinctly unfold those events 
which the former foretells in general terms, as Mr. Mede has 
observed. (See his Works, p. 787.) 

This prophecy is writ partly in Hebrew, and partly in 
Chaldee: for which this reason may be assigned; that those 
parts of it in which the Babylonian empire was concerned 
were writ in their language, viz. from ii. 4. to the end of the 
seventh chapter; a great part of which was probably entered 
into their public registers. (See a like instance, Esth. 
ii. 23.) 

St. Jerome tells us in the preface to his Commentary upon 
Daniel, that Porphyry had the boldness to affirm, that the 
prophecies of Daniel relating to the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, (chap, xi.) were written after the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes: this was plainly granting the truth of the mat- 
ters of fact therein contained," as St. Jerome observes ; and 
the falsity of his assertion clearly appears from Tience, that 
this prophecy was translated into Greek a hundred years 
before Antiochus's time, and that translation was in the 
hands of the Egyptians, who had no kindness either for 
the Jews or their religion. Nay, farther, the prophecies of 
Daniel foretelling the great successes of Alexander, (viii. 
5. xi. 3.) were shewed to Alexander himself by the Jews, 
who thereupon obtained several privileges from biin, as Jo- 
sephus informs us, Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 8. 

Daniel lived in great favour under Nebuchadnezzar and 
his successors in the Babylonian monarchy ; his extraor- 
dinary merits continued him in the same degree of favour 
under Darius and Cyrus, the two first Persian monarchs : 
and, as Josephus observes ( ubi supra), " he was the only 
prophet that enjoyed a great share of worldly prosperity." 
He must needs have lived to a great age, it being near se- 
venty years from the date of his first prophecy (ii. 1.) to 
that of his last, (x. 1.) Our learned chronologer, Bishop 
Lloyd, supposes him to have been carried into captivity, 
when he was about twenty years old : about ten years after 
we find him famed for his piety and wisdom, as appears 
from Ezek. xiv. 14. xxviii. 3. His last vision was in the 
third year of Cyrus, (Dan. x. 1.) at which time he was about 
ninety-four years of age, and it is not likely he lived much 
longer. 

There need not any thing be said concerning the three 
additions to Daniel, viz. The Song of the three Children, the 
History of Susannah, and of Bel and the Dragon: since 
they manifestly appear to have been the productions of 
Hellenists of later times, and accordingly are rejected as 
apocryphal, by St. Jerome, in the prefaces to his transla- 
tion, and to his Commentary on Daniel, and by other an- 
cient writers. 



CHAP. I. 



ARGUMENT. 

The first chapter gives an account of the captivity of Da- 
niel, and his companions, together with the manner of 
their education under the king of Babylon. 

Ver. 1. JLNthe third year of the reign ofJehoiakim king of 
Judah came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem.'] The prophet Jeremiah makes the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar coincident with the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
and from thence begins the date of the seventy years' cap- 
tivity : (see Jer. i. 11. xxv. 1.) but here Daniel speaks of 
Nebuchadnezzar as king of Babylon in the third year of 
Jehoiakim. To this objection Dr. Prideaux gives an easy 
answer: (Script. Connex. par. i. p. CO.' edit. 8vo.) That 
Daniel begins his computation from the time that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was sent by his father on the expedition against 
Pharaoh-Nechoh, king of Egypt, which was towards the lat- ' 
ter end of the third year ofJehoiakim. In the beginning of 
the following year he conquered the Egyptians, which was 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim; (see Jer. xlvi. 2.) and in 
the latter end of the same year he came and besieged Jeru- 
salem in the ninth month, according to the Jews' account, 
who to this day keep a fast, on the eighteenth day of that 
month, in memory of this taking of Jerusalem. At which 
time Jehoiakim became tributary to the king of Babylon, 
and consequently the seventy years of captivity and vassal- 
age to Babylon began. 

It has been observed in the notes upon Jer. xxv. 1. that 
the Scripture account of the beginning of Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign anticipates the computation of Ptolemy's Canon two 
years, which two years Nebuchadnezzar reigned with his 
father, as Josephus informs us from Berosus, Antiq. lib. x. 
cap. 11. 

Ver. 2. And the Lord gave Jehoiakim into his hand.'] He 
took Jehoiakim prisoner, and put him in chains, with a de- 
sign to carry him to Babylon : but he having humbled him- 
self, and submitted to become his tributary, he was restored 
to his kingdom. (Comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 1. 2 Chron. xxvi. G.) 

And part of the vessels of the house of God.] See 2 Chron. 
xxxvi.7. compared with Dan. v. 2, 3. Some of the vessels 
were still left, which Nebuchadnezzar seized when he car- 
ried Jeconiah captive. . (See 2 Kings xxiv. 13. Jer. xxvii. 
19, 20.) 

Into the land of Shinar.] This was the original name of 
the country about Babylon, (Gen. xi. 2.) and it was still 
called by this name in some places of the prophets. (See 
Isa.xi. 11. Zcch. v.ll.)' 

And he brought the vessels into the treasure-house of his 
god.] Of the idol Bel : (see Jer. 1. 2.) from whence they 
were taken by Cyrus, and delivered to Zcrubbabel, (Ezra 
i. 7, 8.) To this agrees the testimony of Berosus apud Jo- 
sephum, (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11.) who tells us, f* That Ne- 
buchadnezzar adorned the temple of Be] with the spoils 
of war which he had taken in that expedition." 

Ver. 3. And the king spake unto Ashpenaz, master of the 
eunuchs.] One of the chief officers of his palace ; the officers 
that attended about the persons of the eastern kings 
being commonly eunuchs : a custom still practised in the 
Ottoman court. 
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That he should bring certain of the children of Israel, and 
of the king's seed, &c] The Words may be better translated, 
even of the king's seed; the conjunction copulative being 
often used by way of explication. (See Noldius's Con- 
cordance, p. 27G. and the note upon Isa.li. 19.) And thus 
Isaiah's prophecy was punctually fulfilled, xxxix. 7. as hath 
been observed in the Preface. 

Ver. 4. Children in whom xuas no blemish, &c] He was 
directed to mako choice of such as had the best accom- 
plishments both of body and mind, and were fit to give at- 
tendance in a king's court. The word yeladim, children, is 
used in Scripture of such as, are past the years of child- 
hood, as we now distinguish the parts of man's life. It is 
applied ,to Rehoboam's counsellors, 1 Kings xii. 8. who 
cannot be thought mere children, since Rehoboam himself 
was of an advanced age. 'Nor can we suppose Daniel and 
his companions less than twenty years of age at this time, 
as may b'e'concluded from their being put into considerable 
posts in the government in a short time after, (ii. 48, 49.) , 

IVhom they might teach the learning and tongue of the 
Chaldeans.'] Beside^ the study of politics and the art of 
war, the- learning chiefly valued among them was astrology, 
or the knowledge of the heavenly motions, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, and architecture. (See the notes upon ver. 
17. 20.) 

Tlie tongue of the Chaldeans.'] The same was likewise 
called the Syrian language. (See ii. 4.) 

Ver*. 5. And the king appointed them a daily provision of 
the king's meat, &c] In like manner it was a custom of the 
Persian kings to feed their domestics with the remainder 
of their own tables. (See Athenaeus, lib. iv. cap. 10.) 

Ver. 7. He gave unto Daniel the name of Belteshazzar, 
&c] According to the name of his god, as Nebuchadnez- 
zar himself derives the word, iv. 8. So the name was de- 
rived from Bel, the chief idol of Babylon, as Nebuchadnez- 
zar had his own name from Nebo, another of their idols, 
mentioned Isa. xlvi. 1. and Evil-Merodach, his successor, 
was named from their idol Merodach, Jer. 1. 2. It is pro- 
bable that the other names imposed upon DanieFs com- 
. panions, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were derived 
from some of their idols. Misael/ix word derived from El, 
the name of the true God, may probably have been changed 
into Meshach, because Sac was an idol worshipped by the 
Chaldeans. (See the note upon Jer. xxv. 26.) 

Ver. 8. But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself With the portion of the king's meat, Sec] 
It was the custom of most nations, before their meals, to 
make an oblation of some part of what they ate and drank 
to their gods, as a thankful acknowledgment, that every 
thing they enjoyed was their gift. These oblations were 
, called prosicice and libamina among the Romans; so that 
every entertainment had something in it of the nature of a 
sacrifice. This practice generally prevailing, made Daniel 
and his friends look upon the provisions coming from the 
king's table as no better than meats offered to idols, and, 
by being so offered, to be accounted unclean and polluted. 
(See Ezek. iv. 13. Hos. ix. 3. compare with Acts xv. 20.) 
[The portion of the king's meat.] The word in the Hebrew 
is path-bag: from whence Scaliger derives a the word 
iroTlfiamg, mentioned in Athenaeus as a dish served up to 
the table of the Persian kings, being a mixture of corn and 
wine together. See his notes upon Eusebius, p. 112.] 



Ver. 9. Now God had brought Daniel into favour -with 
the prince of the eunuchs.] See a liko instance of God's 
care over Joseph, when he was a poor captive and pri- 
soner, and destitute of all friends to support or comfort 
him: Gen. xxxix. 11. and compare Psal. cvi. 46. 

Ver. 10. Than the children of your sort.] Or, Of y out 
age; for so the word gile Signifies in the Arabic, and to 
this sense the Greek translation understands it. 

Ver. 12. Let them give its pulse to eat.] The Hebrew 
word zeronim signifies all sorts of garden roots or herbs. 
(See Isa. lxi. 11.) 

Ver. 17. God gave them knowledge and skill in all leatn- 
ing and wisdom.] In all sorts of learning and knowledge: 
so that it became a proverb, Thou art wiser than Daniel, 
Ezek. xxviii. 3. They were particularly skilful in those 
parts of the Chaldean learning which were really useful, 
and might recommend them to the favour of the kings both 
of Babylon and Persia, and qualify them for places of 
[trust under them. So Moses's education in the Egyptian 
learning, (Acts vii. 22.) fitted him to be a ruler of God's 
people. 

And Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams.] 
It was an opinion generally received in the early ages of 
the world, that dreams, when they were attended with 
unusual circumstances, did portend or signify some fu- 
ture event. This subject Tully handles at large in his 
first book de Divinatione, and alleges some very remark- 
able instances of that: kind. Homer speaks the general 
sense of his own age, when he saith, Kalyap t ovap tic Atbc 
ivrtvi even a dream comes from God. The authority of 
Joseph is still more ancient, who saith, Do not interprela* 
tions [of dreams] come from God? (Gen. xli. 8.) The next 
evidence, in point of antiquity, is the book of Job, where 
Eliphaz relates a night-vision he himself had, which in- 
' strncted him in a truth of great importance, (Job iv. 12, 
&c. xxxiii. 14, 15.) Elihu affirms, that God speaks once, 
yea, twice to men — in a dream, in a vision of the night: 
which, indeed, was the common w r ay by which God revealed 
his will to the patriarchs of old, and afterward to the pro- 
phets. (See Gen. xxviii. 12, &c. xxxi. 11. Numb. xii. 6.) 
To descend to later times, the son of Siraeh, when he dis- 
: courses of the vanity of dreams, yet makes this exception, 
Unless they be sent from the Most High, (Ecelus. xxxiv. 
1.6.) 

.Ver. 18. At the end of the days that the king had said he 
should bring them in.] At the end of three years. (See 
ver. 5.) 

Ver. 19. Therefore they stood before the king.] They 
were in continual attendance in the king's court. So 
Joseph stood before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 4G. The same ex- 
pression is used of Elijah and Jeremiah, as God's servants 
and messengers, 1 Kings xvii. 1. Jer. xv. 19. and the Le- 
vites are said to stand before the congregation, to minister 
to them, Numb. xvi. 9. 

Ver. 20. He found them ten times better than all the magi- 
cians and astrologers that were in' all his realm.] The words 
may be understood of those that employed themselves in 
the lawful search of natural causes and effects, and of the 
regular motions of the heavenly bodies. For when Daniel 
made intercession to the captain of the guard, that the wise 
men of Babylon might not be slain, (ii. 24.) wc cannot sup- 
pose all of them were such as studied unlawful arts and 
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sciences, since he himself was afterward made master or 
head over them: (ii. 48.) and if no part of the Chal- 
dean learning might lawfully be studied, they that would 
not defile tJiemselves with the Icing's meat, would have re- 
fused to be instructed in that way of education which he 
had appointed, as St. Jerome observes upon ver. 8. In 
like manner, the wise men mentioned Matt. ii. 1. called 
Mayot in the original, may be supposed such as employed 
themselves in observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and might reasonably suppose that the new star 
they had seen, in that region of the heavens which the as- 
trologers appropriated to Judea, did portend the birth of 
that Prince whom the Jews expected should be born about 
this time, arid had spread such an expectation over a 
great part of the world: as a learned prelate hath lately 
slaved, in his Defence of Christianity from the ancient 
Prophecies, chap. 1. 

[Astrologers.} The word in the Hebrew is Assaphim, 
which coming near in sound to the Greek 2o0ot, hath made 
some conjecture that it was derived from thence. But the 
true derivation of it is either from the verb tsapha, or 
sapha, signifying to view carefully, from whence comes 
the word tspphim, watchmen, a name given to the prophets: 
or else from tsaphah, to hide, from whence the author of 
Ecelesiastieus derives the Greek sophia; wisdom, saith he, 
is according to her name, and she is not manifest unto 
many: (vi. 22.) Sec the Bishop of Coventry and Litch- 
field's Vindication, book i. chap.l. sect. 2.] 

Vcr. 21. And Daniel continued .even to the first year of 
king Cyrus.] He lived to see the overthrow of the. Baby- 
lonish monarchy by Cyrus: which made way for the ful- 
filling of Jeremiah's prophecy concerning the seventy weeks, 
in the return of the Jews from their captivity; which was 
accomplished in the first year of king Cyrus: (Ezra i. 1.) 
for the accomplishment of which prophecy wc find Daniel 
very solicitous, ix. 1, 2. This being so remarkable a 
year, the text takes notice that Daniel lived so long: not 
but that he lived longer, at least till the third year of Cyrus, 
as appears from x. 1. The word unto, or until, does not 
always exclude the time following the period mentioned* 
(See Psal. ex. 1. cxii. 8.) 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

An account of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, the substance of 
which he had forgot, and the wise men of Chaldea could 
not relate to him: who are thereupon threatened with 
death : Daniel rescues them from that imminent danger, 
relates the dream to the king, and interprets it of the four 
great monarchies ; and how, in the latter times of the 
fourth, God would set up the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Upon this the king advances him and his friends to con- 
siderable posts of honour. 

Ver.l. JjlND in the second year of the reign of king Ne- 
buchadnezzar.] This was the fourth year of his reign, ac- 
cording to the Scripture computation : (see the note upon 
i. 1.) for above three years must have been expired since 
the time of Daniel's captivity. (See i. 5. 8.) But Daniel, 
writing the following history in Chaldee for the use of the 



Chaldeans, follows that computation of time which was in 
use among them. 

Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams.] Though it was h\xt 
one continued dream, it contained divers scenes of affairs ; 
being a description of the succession of * the four mo- 
narchies, which were to continue, under different forms, 
unto the end of the world." 

And his sleep brake from him.] Or, Went from him, as a 
like phrase is rendered, vi, 18. The preposition al 9 some- 
times signifies/row*, as Noldius shews in several instances, 
Concordance, p. 689. 

Ver. 2. Then the, king commanded to call the magicians 
and the astrologers.] See the note upon i. 20. Daniel and 
his companions did not appear among them: perhaps be- 
cause the Chaldeans despised them as youths and strangers, 
and would not have them thought equal in knowledge with 
themselves. 

And the sorcerers.] This word is always taken in an ill 
sense by the holy writers, for those that consult with evil 
spirits. 

And the Chaldeans.] The Chaldeans were so much ad- 
dieted to the study of the heavenly motions, and to make 
prognostications from thence, that the word Chaldean is 
used both in Greek and Latin writers for an astrologer. 

Ver. 4. Then spake the Chaldeans to the king in Syriac] 
The ancient Chaldee and the Syrian language were the 
same. (See Gen. xxxi. 47. 2 Kings xviii. 26. Ezra iv. 7.) 
This language is found in its greatest purity in the books 
of Daniel and .Ezra. The Jews, in the time of their capti- 
vity/mixed several Hebrew words with the Chaldean lan- 
guage, and this is the Chaldee in which theTargums upon 
the law and the prophets are writ, and is called the Hebrew 
tongue in the New Testament. The language spoken in 
Antioch, and other parts of Syria, differs as a dialect from 
the two former, and, being written in a different character, 
is what we now call Syriac. (See. Bishop Walton, Prole- 
gom. xiii. ad Bibl. Polyglot, and Dr. Prideaux's Connex. 
par. ii. p. 539. edit. 8vo.) 

The following part of the chapter from this verse is writ 
in Chaldee, and so on to the end of the seventh chapter: 
the reasons of which see in the Preface. • 

Ver. 5. Ye shall be cut in pieces.] A punishment, of 
which otherplaees of Scripture make mention. (Sec 1 Sam. 
xv. 33. 1 Chron. xx. 3.) Our Saviour alludes to it, Matt, 
xxiv. 51. 

And your house shall be made a dunghill.] That there 
might be no remains left of their memory. (See Ezra vi. 11.) 

Ver. 6. But if ye shew the dream, and the interpretation 
thereof ye shall receive gifts and rewards.] Such as the king 
actually bestowed upon Daniel after he had interpreted 
the dream, ver. 48. (Compare v. 16.) 

VeK 8. I know of a certainty that you would gain the 
time.] By importunately renewing your request that I would 
recollect my dream, you only protract the time, and delay 
the execution of the sentence pronounced against you, ver. 
5. Buying or redeeming the time is a proverbial expression, 
denoting men's using their utmost endeavours to free them- . 
selves out of some imminent danger or difficulty,: gaining 
time, being a considerable advantage to that purpose. (See 
the following verse.) In this sense St. Paul uses the phrase, 
Ephcs. v. 16. Colos. iv. 5. 

Vcr. 9. There is but one decree for you.] The sentence of 
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death already pronounced shall certainly be put in exe- 
cution. 

For you have prepared lying and corrupt words to speak 
before me, till the time be changed.'] Ye have only contrived 
feigned excuses to protract the time, in hopes that circum- 
stances might possibly alter, and so you might escape 
punishment. 

Vcr. 11. And there is none other that can shew it before 
the king, except that God, ivhose dwelling is not with flesh.] 
These Chaldeans undertook to foretell future events by their 
skill in the motions of the stars : and to explain dreams by 
some natural observations, such as arc still to be seen in 
Artemidorus's Oneirocritics. Or if they pretended to have 
correspondence with spirits, they were the demons of a 
lower rank, who could not impart to them things so much 
above the compass of ordinary knowledge. (Compare ver. 
28. and v. 11.) 

Ver. 12. For this cause the king was angry and very fu- 
rious, and commanded to destroy all the wise men of Baby- 
lon.] He might in his rage and fury not think of sending 
for Daniel ; which made Daniel try to get admission to the 
king, (ver. 14, &c.) to prevent his own destruction, as well 
as that of the other wise men. 

* Ver. 13. And they sought Daniel and his fellows to be 
slain.] Though they had not been summoned with the wise 
men of Chaldea. (See ver. 2.) 

Ver. 14. Then Daniel answered with counsel and wisdom 
to Arioch the captain of the king's guard.] With whom he 
was in favour. (See i. 9.) The Vulgar Latin translates 
the former part of the sentence thus; "Tunc Daniel re- 
quisivit de lege et sententia," Daniel inquired concerning 
the law and decree, which the king had made for destroy- 
ing the wise men. The word tenem, translated here wis- 
dom, usually signifies an edict, or public decree, set forth 
by authority. 

Ver. 16. Then Daniel went in, and desired of the king 
tltat he would give him time, &c] The king's anger was now 
abated, and withal the providence of God was visible, in 
inclining the king's heart to allow Daniel that favour which 
he had before denied to the magicians, (ver. 8.) 

Ver. 18. That they would desire mercies of the God of 
heaven concerning this secret.] The danger equally threat- 
ened Daniel and his friends, therefore it was fit they should 
join in prayer for the averting of it. 

Ver. X9. Then was the secret revealed to Daniel in a 
night vision.] The same with a dream. (See Job iv. 13. 
xxxiii. 15.) 

Ver, 20. For wisdom and might are his.] His wisdom 
appears in ordering the great affairs of the world, and his 
might or power in bringing them to pass. To the same 
purpose Jeremy styles him, great in counsel, and mighty in 
work, Jer.xxxii. 19. 

Ver. 21. And he changeth the times and the seasons, he 
removeth kings, and setteth up kings.] The great changes 
of the world are brought to pass by removing kings, and 
translating their dominions to others : by raising some em- 
pires, and pulling down others. Of this, Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream that was then revealed to Daniel was a signal in- 
stance: which contained the succession of the four great 
monarchies of the world. The prophet speaks of the dis- 
posal of governments as one of God's prerogatives, and 
the means whereby he brings to pass the most consider- 



able changes which are wrought in the world. The 
Psalmist speaks to the same purpose, Psal. lxxv. G, 7. 
This is a very good reason to persuade men to submit to 
such changes and revolutions being brought to pass by 
Providence for great and wise reasons. (Sec iv. 17. Jer. 
xxvii. 5, G.) 

Vcr. 22. He knoiveth what is in darkness, and the light 
dwelleth tvith him.] He knqweth the most secret things, 
while they yet lie hid in their causes, and can discover and 
bring them to light. (Compare v. 11. 14.) 

For thou hast made known unto us the king's matter.] See 
the note upon vcr. 3G. 

Ver. 24. Destroy not the wise men of Babylon.] Some of 
them might probably employ themselves in laudable studies, 
and searches after knowledge. (See the noto upon i. 20.) 
However, here was no just cause given for putting them to 
death. 

Ver. 25. J have found a man of the captives ofJudah, 
that will make known to the king the interpretation.] 
Daniel undertook to do it of his own accord, (ver. 24.) but 
this officer, according to the manner of courtiers, takes this 
opportunity of ingratiating himself to the king, as if the 
discovery of Daniel's abilities in this kind was owing 
purely to his diligence. 

Ver. 27. Tlie soothsayers.] This word is not met with be- 
fore among the several sorts of pretenders to wisdom 
among the Chaldeans, mentioned ver. 2. The Chaldee word 
is gazerin, which some think answers the Latin druspices: 
who pretended to foretell events by tokens found in the en- 
trails of the living 'creatures which they sacrificed. 

The Greek translation which St Jerome tells us was 
Theodotion's, retains the Chaldee word, and reads yaZapn- 
vwv, which shews he did not understand the true import of 
that original. 

Ver. 28. But there is a God in heaven that revealeth se- 
crets.] Daniel assumes nothing to himself, but gives the 
glory to God alone, whose knowledge, as he tells the king, 
infinitely exceeds that of all the wise men of Chaldea, 
and of the gods or demons which they consulted or wor- 
shipped. 

And maketh known to the king Nebuchadnezzar what 
shall be in the latter days.] God only can certainly fore- 
know such future events as depend upon contingent causes, 
and the determination of man's free-will. (See Isa. xli.22, 
23.) The latter days very often signify the times of the 
Messias, called the last times, or age of the world; (see the 
note upon Isa. ii. 2.) and so the expression may be under- 
stood here; for the prophecy contained in this vision 
reaches to the times when the kingdom of the Messias shall 
be set up. (See ver. 44. and compare x. 14.) 

Ver. 30. As for me, this secret is not revealed to me for 
any wisdom that I have more than any living.] See ver. 
28. 36. 

But for their sakes who shall make known the interpreta- 
tion to the king.] That this may be a means for myself and 
my three friends to gain an interest in your majesty, the 
better to promote the glory of God, and to do kindnesses 
to our brethren of the captivity. This is the sense of the 
words if we follow the common translation : but I take the 
marginal reading to be the better interpretation, But for the 
intent that the interpretation may be made known to the 
king. The verb transitive is often used for the impersonal. 
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(See the note upon Isa. xliv. 18.) Several instances of this 
kind are to be found in the book of Daniel: as iii. 4. iv. 16. 
31. v. 90. xi. 21. 

Ver.31. TJioti, O king, sawest, and behold a great image. 
This image, whose brightness was excellent, stood before thee.'] 
Grotius acutely observes, that this image appeared with a 
glorious lustre in the imagination of Nebuchadnezzar, whose 
mind was wholly taken up with admiration of worldly pomp 
and splendour : whereas the same monarchies were repre- 
sented to Daniel under the shape of fierce and wild beasts, 
chap. vii. as being the great supporters of idolatry and ty- 
ranny in the world. 

And the forte thereof was terrible.'] The success which 
accompanied their arms made them feared and dreaded by 
all the world. 

Ver. 32. TJiis image's head was of fine gold.] The Baby- 
lonian monarchy was arrived to the height of glory under 
Nebuchadnezzar: (see ver. 37,38.) who likewise improved 
and adorned the city of Babylon to such a degree, as to 
make it one of the wonders of the world : as Dr. Prideaux 
shews at large, Connex. par. i. p. 94, &c. So this empire 
might justly be compared to a golden head. 

His breasts and his amis of silver.] The second monarchy 
of the Medes and Persians will be inferior to the first ; (see 
ver. 39.) probably in respect of its continuance : the Baby- 
lonian monarchy, if we date its beginning from Ninus, hav- 
ing lasted above seven hundred years. 

Ibid, and Ver. 33. And his thigJis of brass, his legs of iron.] 
These emblems denote the strength of the third and fourth 
monarchies, and the irresistible force with which they sub- 
dued their adversaries. Iron and brass are the emblems of 
strength in the prophetical writings. (See ver. 39, 40. iv. 
15. vii. 19. Isa. xlv. 2. xlviii. 4.) 

Ver. 33. Hisfeet part of iron, and part of clay.] See ver. 
41, 42. 

Ver. 34. TJiou sawest till that a stone was cut out with- 
out hands, which smote the image upon hisfeet — and brake 
tliem to pieces.] A very proper representation how the whole 
image was destroyed : viz. by a great stone's falling upon, 
the feet of the image, and breaking them to pieces, where- 
by the whole image was overturned, and broken to pieces. 
In like manner the kingdom of Christ, a kingdom of God's 
own erecting, (see ver. 45.) shall break to pieces the fourth, 
and last monarchy, in which the remainders of the other 
three were comprehended: and shall at length put an end 
to all earthly rule, authority, and power, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The Jews unanimously agree, that by the stone is here 
meant the Messiah. (Sec the authorities collected in the 
Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield's learned Defence of 
Christianity, p. 122.) 

Ver. 35. And became as the chaff of the summer thrashing-, 
floors — that no place was found for them.] There was no, 
sign or remainder left of their former greatness. (Compare 
Psal. i. 4. xxxvii. 10. Hos. xiii. 4.) The same expression 
is used by Isaiah, xli. 15. where" speaking of the victory 
God will give to his church over its enemies, hesaith,* 
Tlwu shalt thrash the mountains, and make the hills as chaff: 
thou shalt fan them, and the wind shall drive them away. 
The expressions in both places allude to the thrashing-, 
floors in the eastern countries, which were usually placed 
on the tops of hills. (Sec 2 Chron. iii. 1.) 

And the stone that smote the image became a great moun- 
vol. iv. 
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tain, and filled the xvhole earth.] This denotes the advance- 
ment and increase of Christ's kingdom, that it should from 
small beginnings proceed to fill the whole earth : as if a 
stone by degrees should grow to a mountain. Thus Christ 
is described as going forth conquering, and to conquer, 
Rev. vi. 2.' Mr. Mede hath very judiciously observed, 
(see his Works, p. 743.) that this kingdom is described here 
under two states or forms ; the one may be called by way of 
distinction the kingdom of the stone, the other the kingdom 
of the mountain. The first commenced upon the erection 
of the fourth kingdom, while the statue continued on its 
feet ; the other was to be manifest under its last and weakest 
state. Christ, the foundation of the church, is often de- 
scribed as a stone, (see Isa. xxviii. 16. Zech. iii. 9.) and 
the church in its flourishing estate is represented as a moun- 
tain. (Isa. ii. 2. Ezek. xx. 40. Rev. xxi. 10.) 

Ver. 36. We will tell the interpretation to the king.] An 
expression becoming the modesty of so good a man as 
Daniel : who allows his friends a share in the honour of 
interpreting the dream, because the interpretation was ob- 
tained by their joint prayers to God. (See ver. 18. 23.) 

Ver. 37. Thou, O king, art a king of kings.] So Nebu- 
chadnezzar is styled, Ezek. xxvi. 7. because he had kings 
for his vassals and tributaries: such were Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah, the former kings of Judah, (2 Kings xxiv. 
1. 17.) The same title was afterward given to Artaxerxes 
king of Persia, Ezra- vii. 12. 

Ver. 38. And wheresoever the children of men dwell — 
hath he made thee ruler over them all ] The great monarchs 
assumed to themselves the title of being lords of the world: 
(see vi. 25. viii. 5.) so the word Okov/xcvrj, the world, com^. 
monly signifies the Roman empire in the New Testament. 
(See Luke ii. 1. Acts xi. 29.) 

Tlie beasts of the field and the fowls of heaven hath he 
given into thine hand.] The Greek adds, And the fish of the 
sea: whatever right thy suhjects can claim, either in their 
possessions, or in any perquisites thereto belonging, is all 
held of thee, as the supreme lord. (Compare Jcr. xxvii. 6.). 

Ver. 39. And after thee shall arise another kingdom in- 
ferior to thee.] See ver. 32. 

And another third kingdom of brass, (see ver. 32.) which 
shall reign over all the earth.] The Grecian monarchy shall 
extend its conquests beyond the bounds of the preceding 
empires, even to those parts of the east, which none of the 
Persian monarchs had ever attempted to subdue. 

Ver. 40. And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron.] 
So it is represented as having great iron teeth, vii. 7. 19.. 
This fourth kingdom can be no other than the Roman em- 
pire. Some commentators, indeed, have reckoned the em- 
pire continued in Alexander's successors, as a distinct, 
kingdom from that which was set up by himself. But; no 
writer of the history of those times speaks of it as such : 
and this notion plainly contradicts the description which 
Daniel gives of that kingdom, chap. viii. There the pro- 
phet represents the third kingdom as it were set up by s 
Alexander, and continued under his successors, under, tho 
figure of ngoat having one great horn, and afterward, /oot 
others which stood up in its stead, (ver. 8.) and afterward 
expressly calls Alexander the first king, (ver. 31.) and far-- 
thcr tells us, (xi. 4.) that his kingdom shall be broken and 
divided towards the four winds of heaven. They that want 
farther satisfaction, may sec more proofs of this point in 
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Mr. Mcdc's dissertation upon this subject, p. 712. of his 
Works. 

The reason why the Spirit of God takes notice of these 
monarchies rather than any others, is, because God's peo- 
ple were subjects to these monarchies as they succeeded 
one another: and in their succession, a line of time is car- 
ried on to the coming of Christ, who was to appear in the 
times of the fourth monarchy, and tho countries belonging 
to it wcro to bo the chief seat of Christ's kingdom: as Mr. 
Medc observes in tho same dissertation. 

And as iron that breaketh all these, shall it break in pieces 
and bruise.] Or, Even as iron that breaketh (all things), shall 
it break in pieces and bruise all these. 

Vcr. 41. And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part 
of potter's clay, and part of iron, the kingdom shall be di- 
vided.'] The ten toes of the image signify the ten kings, who 
were in aftcrtimes to divide this kingdom among them- 
selves: denoted by tho ten horns of this fourth beast, men- 
tioned vii. 7. compared with Rev. xvii. 12. This partition 
of the Roman empire will divide its strength, and by con- 
sequence be a diminution of its power. 
- Ver. 42. And as the toes of the feet were part of iron, and 
part of clay, the kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly 
broken.] Or, brittle. The sense of the words is more fully 
explained in the following verse. Some interpreters ex- 
plain them thus: That the chief power in these ten king- 
doms shall be partly secular, and partly ecclesiastical: and 
the encroaching of the ecclesiastical power upon the secu- 
lar, shall be the occasion of frequent clashings between 
them, to the weakening of both parties, and endangering 
their breaking to pieces. 

Vcr. 43. And whereas.thou sawest iron mixed with miry 
clay, they shall mingle tliemselves with the seed of men : but 
they shall not cleave one to another.] These ten kingdoms 
shall be a medley of people of different nations, laws, and 
customs : and although the kings of the several nations 
shall try to strengthen themselves by marriage-alliances 
into one another's families, yet the different interests 
which they purstic will make them often engage in wars 
with each other, and thereby weaken the common strength. 

Ver. 44. And in the days of these kings.] During the suc- 
ccssion'of these four monarchies, and in the times of the 
last of them. Compare ver. 34. where the stone cut out 
without hands,is said to smite the image upon its feet, which 
part of the image denotes tho fourth monarchy. 

The God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which sliall 
never be destroyed.] The kingdom of Christ is described in 
Scripture as an everlasting kingdom : not like the king- 
doms of this world, subject to change and dissolution, but 
like tho Author of it, eternal and unchangeable. (Sec vii. 
14. 27.) 

But it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms.] Sec ver. 34. 

Vcr. 45. Forasmuch as thou sawest tlmt tlte stone was cut 
out of the mountain without hands, and that it brake in 
pieces the iron, &c] There shonld not have been a full stop 
placed at the end of the last verse, as our translation is 
commonly pointed : the particle forasmuch shewing, that 
the sense of this verse depends upon the foregoing words, 
as in ver. 40, 41. The words shew the correspondence be- 
tween the several parts of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, and 
the event thereby signified: that as the stone ait out with* 

DicjitizGu by 



out hands overturned the image, and broke it to pieces ; so 
a kingdom of God's own erecting should put an end to all 
these earthly kingdoms. 

Tlie stone was ait out of the [or a] mountain without 
hands.] The phrase without hands denotes it to be an act 
of God's own immediate power, and brought to pass with- 
out the interposition of second causes. (Compare viii. 25.) 
So the heavenly body we arc to rcceivo at the resurrection, 
is called a building not made with hands, 2 Cor. v. 1. The 
same oxprcssion is used concerning the heavenly taberna- 
cle, Hcb. ix. 11. 24. in opposition to buildings of human 
structure. In like manner, Christ at his coming into the 
world had a body prepared for him by the immediate ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. 

Tlie great God hath made known to the king, &c] See 
vcr. 28. 

Ver. 46. Tlien the king Nebuchadnezzar fell on his face, 
and worshipped Daniel, and commanded that they should 
offer an oblation and sweet odours unto him.] Doing reve- 
rence by prostration is not -only an act of worship paid to 
God, but often given to. kings and great men in the Old 
Testament, according to the custom of the eastern coun- 
tries. (Sec 2 Sam. ix. 6. xiv. 33.) It was likewise an 
expression of reverence paid to prophets, on the account 
of the sanctity* of their office, and not refused by them. 
(See 1 Kings xviii. 7.) Of this kind was probably the wor- 
ship paid by the leper to Christ, (Matt. viii. 2.) whom 
he took for a prophet. But when other circumstances 
were added to it, which made it look like Divine worship, 
then it was refused to be accepted, as in the case of St. 
Peter, Acts x. 25. and of the angel, Rev. xix. 10. The 
adoration here described, seems to have been of the latter 
Itind, being joined with offering incense, an act of worship 
peculiar to God alone. (See Ezra vi. 10.) For this reason 
it is highly probable that Daniel refused the honours of- 
fered to him, and put the king in mind that he should give 
God the glory, as we find he does in the following verse. 
Nebuchadnezzar seems in a sudden transport to have 
looked upon Daniel as having something more than human 
in him ; (see iv. $.) just as the barbarians thought of St. 
Paul, Acts xxviii. 6. 

Ver. 47. Of a truth it is that your God is a God of gods, 
and a Lord of kings.] Superior to all the gods or demons who 
are worshipped by men ; the supreme Governor of the world, 
and Ruler of the kings and kingdoms in it. (See ver. 21.) 

Ver. 48. Then the king made Daniel — ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon.] When the empire came under the 
government of the Medes and Persians, every province had 
a prince or ruler appointed over it, (vi.l.) This might 
probably have been practised before, only afterward im- 
proved by the addition of three presidents over the rest. 
(Ibid. ver. 2. and v. 7.) 

And chief of the governors over all the wise men of Baby- 
lon.] See the note upon i. 20. and compare iv. 9. v. 11. 

Vcr. 49. Tlien Daniel requested of the king, and he set 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon.] That they might be assisting to him, 
and partners in honour with him, by whose joint interces- 
sion this secret was revealed, (vcr. 18.) 

But Daniel sat in the gate of the king.] He was a con- 
stant attendant at the king's court. (See Esth. ii. 19. 21. 
Hi. 2.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The history of the miraculous deliverance of Daniel's three 
friends out of the fiery furnace, into which they were cast, 
because they refused to worship the golden image which 
king Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 

Ver. 1. NEBUCHADNEZZAR made an image of gold, 
the height whereof was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
six cubits.] This image was set up probably in honour of 
Bel, whom Nebuchadnezzar worshipped as his tutelar 
deity; and called Daniel after his name. (See i. 2. iv. 8.) 

The proportion of this image shews it to have been a 
very irregular figure, no man's height being above six times 
his thickness. • This makes interpreters generally under- 
stand these sixty cubits of the height of the image and pe- 
destal taken both together : and suppose the image to have 
been thirty-six cubits, and the pedestal twenty-four. Dio- 
dorusSiculus, giving an account of the plunder Xerxes had 
taken out of the temple of Belus, mentions a statue of 
massy gold which was forty feet high, which Dr. Prideaux 
conjectures to have been this statue : and then the body of 
the image would hardly have been twenty-seven cubits 
high. (See his Script, Connex. par. i. p. 100, 101.) 

The Greek interpreter supposes this remarkable story to 
have happened in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign. 

Ver. 2. Tlien Nebuchadnezzar sent to gather the princes, 
the governors, and the captains, &c] It seems a needless 
task to undertake an exact description of these several 
officers and commanders, who cannot be distinguished 
with any certainty. ' From the first word ahashdarpanaia, 
princes, the word satrapas is derived, which is commonly 
taken for a word of Persian original, but was probably first 
used among the Assyrians or Babylonians, and from thence 
derived into the Persian language. 

The treasurers.'] In the Chaldee, ghedabraia, the samo 
word with ghizbar, translated treasurer, Ezra i. 8. Z 
being often changed into D, in the Chaldee. 

Ver. 3. And they came and stood before the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar hadset up.] They made their personal ap- 
pearance, and shewed themselves ready to perform the 
worship required of them. 

Ver. 4. O people, nations, and languages.] Whatsoever 
parts of the empire yo come from, and whatever language 
you speak, (See ver. 29. and iv. 1.) This form of speech 
was designed to set forth the largeness and extent of the 
Babylonish empire, "which had subjects of so many dif- 
ferent languages. The same phraso was afterward used 
under the Medes and Persians. (See vi. 25. Esth. i. 22. 
iii. 12. viii. 9.) 

Ver. 5. Tliat at what time ye hear the sound of the cor- 
net, harp, &c] Some of the names of these musical instru- 
ments have a great affinity with the Greek words of the 
same signification: as the word karna, the cornet, with 
Kipag; kithros, the harp, with ictcapa ; pesanterin, the psal- 
terijtVtithipdXHipiov; and symphonia, translated dulcimer, 
with (n>n<j>u)vta. This some account for, by supposing that 
the traffic managed by the Phoenicians with Greece, (see 
Ezek. xxvii. 13.) and the transplanting of the Eolian and 



Ionian colonies into Asiaj which happened about an age 
after the destruction of Troy, brought these and other Greek 
words into the eastern parts of the world. 

But it is more probable that these names should be trans* 
ferred from the eastern languages into Greece. This is 
taken for granted in the word sambuca, derived into Greek 
from the Chaldee sabca, mentioned in the text. In like 
manner kithros, from whence cithara is derived, is proba- 
bly taken from citrus, i.e. the citron-wood, of which the 
instrument is made, the best of which kind grew in Media* 
This opinion is confirmed by the testimony of Strabo, (lib. 
x. p. 471.) who saith, " That the names of musical instru- 
ments, such as uablia, sambuca, and barbitos, were derived 
from barbarous languages :" by which the Greeks denote 
the eastern tongues. The words of Athenaeus are to the 
same purpose, lib. iv. cap. 23. and lib. xiv. cap. 5. where 
he saith, " That the Phrygian and Lydian harmony came 
from the barbarians, i, e. the eastern nations, to the Greeks/ 5 

There is but one objection against this opinion, which is, 
that the word symphonia, here mentioned, is a Greek comr 
pound. But Isidore, in his Origines, describes that instru- 
ment to be hollow, something like our drum, and covered 
with leather, which they played upon with a stick or a quill : 
from' whence we may conclude, that the affinity between 
this and the Greek word of the same sound is purely 
accidental. 

Ver. 6. Shall the same hour.] This is the first place in 
the Old Testament where we meet with the division of 
time into hours. The Greeks ascribe the invention of 
hours to Anaximander or Anaximenes ; who probably 
learned it from the Chaldeans. (See Herodotus, lib. ii. 
cap. 109.) 

Be cast into the midst of a burning-fiery furnace.] Burn- 
ing offenders alive was a punishment used among the 
Babylonians, (see Jer. xxix. 22.) and it may be in other 
eastern countries. (See Psal. xxi. 9.) 

Ver, 7. All the people— fell down and worshipped' the 
golden image, &c] Paying Divine honours to the images 
of deified men was a piece of worship generally practised 
among the Chaldeans, as well as other heathens. * (See 
Isa. xlvi. 1. Jer. x. 2. 11. 11) 

Ver. 12. They serve not thy gods.] Or rather, Thy god: 
for the image represented but one single object of worship: 
so the word is rendered i. 2. and so it should be translated 
Exod. xxxii. 4. This is thy God, O Israel; as the same 
words are rendered Nehem. ix. 18. For Aaron certainly 
designed to worship the true God by the emblem of the 
golden calf, and accordingly proclaimed a feast to the 
Lord, Exod. xxxii. 5. 

Ver. 14. Jsit true, O Shadrach? &c] Or, Is it on pur- 
pose? so the word is used, Exod. xxi. 13. 

Ver. 15. Now if ye be ready, &c] The sentence is im- 
perfect in the original, and is rightly supplied by our 
translators with the word well; see a like instance, Luke 
xiii. 9. 

And who is that God that shall deliver you out of my 
hand?] Thus Nebuchadnezzar exalted himself above God 
Almighty, as Sennacherib had done before him; (2 Kings 
xviii. 3G.) notwithstanding that he had before made an 
ample confession of the true God, (ii. 47.) 

Ver. 16. We are not careful to answer thee in this matter.] 
In so plain a case there is no room for deliberation: wc 
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have an answer ready at hand, that we ought to obey God 
rather than man* 

Vcr. 17. Our God whom tve serve is able to deliver us — 
and he will deliver us out of thine hand.'] As wo are firmly 
persuaded of his power to deliver us, so we trust in his 
mercy and goodness that ho will deliver us out of this im- 
minent danger. This they speak out of a well-grounded 
hope, not from a certain foresight of being delivered; for 
such an assurance would have defeated the worth of their 
courage and constancy in despising the dangor which 
threatened them. 

Ver. 19. Tlien was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, and the 
form of his visage teas changed against Shadrach, &c] He 
discovered in his looks the signs of his fierce anger against 
these three persons, whom he was incensed against, not 
only as guilty of disobedience, but likewise of the highest 
ingratitude towards him, who had preferred them to places 
of trust and honour. 

Ver. 25. And the form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God.*] Like that of an angel. (See ver. 28.) Angels are 
called the sons of God, Job i. 6. xxxviii. 7. 

Ver. 26. Ye servants of the most high God.] This miracle 
calls to the king's mind that confession he had formerly 
made of tho true God, (ii. 47.) 

Ver. 28. Blessed be the God of Shadrach, &c] So Darius 
offers up his acknowledgments to the God o/l>amW 5 (vi.2G.) 
looking upon him as superior to other gods, but not as the 
only true God. * 

IVJio hath sent his angel.] So Daniel ascribes his deliver- 
ance from the lions to an angel, vi. 22. (Compare Acts 
xii. 11.) 

And have changed the king's word.] Have rendered his 
command of none effect, God himself having suspended 
the execution of it. 

Ver. 29. Shall be cut in pieces, and their houses shall be 
made a dunghill.] See ii. 5. - 

Ver. 30. Then the king promoted Shadrach, &c] Or 
restored them to their former places and dignities: so Lud. 
de Dieu explains the Chaldee verb hatselach. The Greek 
interpreter adds, at the end of the verse, And he advanced 
them to be governors over all the Jews who were in his 
kingdom. 

CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

A recital of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, which foretold the 
loss of his kingly power, and his being driven from 
human society, as it was explained by Daniel, and ful- 
filled in the event. 

Ver. 1. NEBUCHADNEZZARtheking,untoallpeople, 
nations, and languages, &c.] This chapter contains a re- 
cital of the very words of that edict or proclamation 
which Nebuchadnezzar published after his restoration, 
for the greater confirmation of the truth of the event here 
related. . 

Vcr. 3. His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.] He 
exercises an uncontrollable dominion over all the world, 
and even over the greatest princes. (See ver. 17. 34, 35.) 

Vcr. 4. I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest in my house, and 
flourishing in my palace.] I- thought myself secure in my 



enjoyments, and at full ease and prosperity in my palace 
at Babylon, which was built with that state and magnifi- 
cence, as to be reckoned one of the wonders of the world, 
(vcr. 30.) God's particular judgment often resembles the 
general one, in their coming suddenly and unexpectedly, 
when men indulge themselves in their carnal security. (See 
Psal. xxx. G, 7. Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. 1 Thess. v. 2, 3.) 

Vcr. (>. T/ierefore I made a decree to bring in all the wise 
men of Babylon before me.] As he did before upon a like 
occasion: (ii. 2.) 

Ver. 8. Whose name was Belteshazzar, &c] Sec the note 
upon i. 7. 

And in whom is the spirit of the holy gods.] Who is enlight- 
ened by the gods, or heavenly powers, with a superna- 
tural degree of knowledge, such as none of the wise men 
of Babylon can attain to. (See ii. 11. v. 11. 14.) 

Ver. 9. O Belteshazzar, master of the magicians.] See 
ii. 48. and the note upon i. 20. 

Tell me the vision of my dream that I have seen, and the 
interpretation thereof] Nebuchadnezzar tells the dream him- 
self in the following words : so the meaning of this sentence 
must be, Tell me the dream, that is, the interpretation 
thereof; in which sense the copulative particle is often used. 
(See the note on i. 3.) The Greek translate it thus, Hear the 
visions of my dream, and tell me the interpretation tJiei'eof. 

Ver. 10. I saw, aud behold a tree in the midst of the 
earth.] Princes and great men are often represented by fair 
and flourishing trees. So the king of Assyria is described, 
Ezek. xxxi. 3. 18. (Compare Isa. x. 34. Zech. xi. 2.) 

Ver. 12. The beasts of the field had shadow under it.] All 
the subjects of that large empire thought themselves safe 
under his protection. (Compare Ezek. xvii.23. xxxi. G. 
Lam. iv. 20.) 

Ver. 13. Behold, a watcher and [or even] a holy one came 
from heaven.] The conjunctive copulative is used here by 
way of explication. (See ver. 9.) The word watcher is un- 
derstood of some principal angel: the angelical orders being 
described as always attending upon God's throne, to re- 
ceive and execute his commands. (See Psal. ciii. 20. Matt. 
xviii. 10. and the notes upon Ezek. i. 11. 24.) For the same 
reason they are called the eyes of the Lord, Zcch.iv. 
10.) In the fragments of that ancient book, called The 
Prophecy of Enoch, quoted in the Epistle of St. Jude, the 
angels are called 'Eypijyopoi, the Greek word which answers 
to Eir in the text; and some critics derive the Iris- mi the 
poets, whom they describe as the messenger of the gods, 
from the word Eir: though others take the word Eir to dif- 
fer only in the Chaldee dialect from the Hebrew Tseir, a 
messenger. The word holy one denotes such of the angels 
who kept their station, and were not seduced from their 
obedience, when the evil angels fell. (See viii. 13.) In the 
same sense the word is taken, Jude ver. 14. The Lord 
comethwith ten thousands of his saints, or holy ones. (Com- 
pare Dcut. xxxiii. 2. Zech. xiv. 5. 1 Thess. iii. 13.) 

Ver. 14. Let the beasts yet away from under it, &c.] Let 
his subjects not rely upon bis protection. (Compare Ezek. 
xxxi. 12.) 

Vcr. 15. Nevertheless leave the stump of his roots in the 
earth.] As when the root of a tree is still alive, there is a 
possibility of its flourishing again: so there should still 
be hopes that the king may recover his former state and 
dignity. (Sec ver. 26.) ' 
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With a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the 
field.'] To denote that while the king was deprived of his 
reason, and lived among the beasts of the field, he was 
bound with fetters and chains, as madmen usually are. 
(See Mark v. 4.) 

Ver. 16. Let his heart be changed from man's, and let a 
beast's heart be given unto him.] Let him lose the use of his 
reason. (See ver. 34. 36.) Scaliger thinks this madness 
of Nebuchadnezzar is obscurely hinted in a fragment of 
Abydeneus, produced by Eusebius, Praep, Evang. lib. ix. 
cap. 41. where having represented the king from the Chal- 
dean writers to have fallen into an ecstacy, and to have 
foretold the destruction of that empire by the Medes and 
Persians; the author adds, that immediately after uttering 
this prophecy he disappeared, which Scaliger expounds of 
his being driven from his kingly state and the society of 
men. (See Scaliger's notes upon the Ancient Fragments, in 
the appendix to his work de Emendatione Temporum.) 

And let seven times pass over him.] That is, seven years: 
so the expression is taken xi. 13. whero the Hebrew reads, 
The king of the north shall come at the end oj times, that is, 
years. So the time, times, and a half, mentioned vii. 25. 
xii. 7. signify three years and a half; and aro accordingly 
explained by forty-two montlts, Rev. xi. 2. and by one 
thousand and sixty days, Rev. xii. 7. both which reckon- 
ings of time are equivalent to three years and a half. 

Ver. 17. This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the demand by the tvord of the holy ones.] It is called 
the decree of the 3Iost High, ver. 24. So the expression of 
the text is an allusion to the proceedings of earthly princes, 
who publish their decrees with the advice of their chief 
ministers. Thus God is described as summoning all the 
host of angels, and taking resolutions' according to their 
advice, 1 Kings xxii. 19. and Christ is represented as at- 
tended with angels and saints as his assessors at the day 
of judgment. (See vii. 22. of this prophecy, 1 Cor/vi. 
2, 3. 1 Tim. v. 21. Rev. xx. 4.) The words are capable of 
another sense ; viz. that this sentence was pronounced at 
the request of those angels whom God had appointed to' 
preside over the affairs of the Babylonish empire. (See 
the note upon x. 13.) Watchers and holy ones are here 
spoken of in the plural number, whereas the words are in 
the singular, ver. 13. which difference may thus be ac- 
counted for; that the sentence was pronounced at the joint 
request of many, but was to be put in execution by one 
single angel. 

To the intent that the living may know the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, &c] See ii. 21. 

And setteth up over it the basest of men.] This regards 
Nebuchadnezzar, cither with respect to his present condi- 
tion, whose pride and cruelty rendered him as despicable 
in the sight of God, as his high estate made him appear 
honourable in the eyes of men; and therefore was justly 
doomed to so low a degree of abasement: or else it may 
be understood of his wonderful advancement and restora- 
tion, after he had been degraded from his dignity, and 
sent to herd with the beasts of the field. God thereby 
asserting that prerogative of his, of bringing loiv and lifting 
up; and of raising the beggar from the dunghill, to set him 
among princes. (1 Sam. ii. 8, 9. Psal. cxiii. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 18. For the spirit of the holy Gods is in theeJ] See 
ver. 8. 



Ver. 19. Tlien Daniel was astonished for one hour, &c] 
Both at the surprising circumstances of the judgment de- 
nounced against the king; and likewise out of a tender 
regard and respect for his person, who had bestowed so 
many favours upon him. 

The dteam be to them that hate thee, &c] The words are 
spoken by the figure called euphemismus, when we would 
avert an ill omen from ourselves or friends, by wishing it 
may light upon our enemies. See a like instance, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 22. So and more also do God unto the enemies of 
David. At the same time, Daniel expresses his dutiful 
concern for the safety of the king's person and government. 
Jeremy had before advised the Jewish captives at Babylon 
to wish and pray for the prosperity of the government under 
which they lived, Jer. xxix. 7. 

Ver. 22. It is thou, O king— for thy greatness is grown, 
and reacheth unto heaven.] See ii. 38. 

Ver. 25. TJiey shall drive thee from men, &c] See ver. 16. 

Ver. 26. After that thoushalt have known that the heavens 
do rule.] Heaven is put for God, as Matt. xxi. 25. Luke 
xv. 18. 21. . • * 

Ver. 27. Break off thy sins by righteousness, &c] Be- 
come a new man/ The Greek translates it, Redeem thy 
iniquities by alms-deeds: making this sentence equivalent 
in sense to the following words : and it is true that righte- 
ousness is often taken for mercy. (See Psal. xxxi. 2. cxii. 9.) 
Nor does this sense of the words favour the doctrine of 
merit, any more than those words of Solomon, Prov. xvi. 
6. By mercy and truth iniquity is purged, or expiated : as 
the Hebrew verb caphar properly signifies. To the same 
sense St. Peter saith, Charity shall cover a multitude of 
sins, 1 Pet. iv. 8. viz. as it is a testimony of unfeigned 
repentance or conversion. Thus Salvian, descantingupon' 
this text, and speaking of works of charity, as proper evi- 
dences of true repentance, saith of the sinner, " Offerat cum 
compunctione, cum lacrymis: alitor quippe oblata non 
prosunt; quia non pretio, sed affectu placent." We ought to 
make such oblations with all the signs of true contrition, or 
else they will not be accepted; because it is not the value of 
the things themselves, but the disposition of the giver, which 
renders them acceptable. (Salvian. ad Eccles.Cathol. lili.i.) 

It may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.] God some- 
times defers his judgments upon men's shewing signs of re- 
pentance. (See 1 Kings xxi. 29.) 

Ver. 30. Is not this great Babylon, which I have built; 
&c] Though Babylon was one of the oldest* cities in the' 
world, yet Nebuchadnezzar had very much improved, and 
made it one of the wonders of the world, upon account of 
the largeness and height of its new walls, the temple of 
Belus, his own palace, and the hanging gardens belonging 
to it; the banks of the river, and the canals made for the 
draining of it: all which were the works of this king, and 
an exactdescription of them may be seen in Dr. Prideaux's 
Script. Connex. par. i. p. 94, &c. 

The words of Nebuchadnezzar here recited savour of 
great pride and arrogance, and are therefore justly punished 
by that judgment pronounced upon him in the following 
verses. (Compare v. 20.) 

Ver. 31. While the word was in the king's mouth, there 
fella voice from heaven, &c] So Herod' was struck imme- 
diately, because he gave not God the glory, (Acts xii. 23.) 

Ver. 34. At the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar lifted up 
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mine eyes to heaven, and my understanding returned unto 
me, &c.] At the end of seven years (see ver. 16.) I reco- 
vered the use of my reason, (yer. 36.) and became sensible 
of my dependance upon God, and lifted up mine eyes to 
heaven* in a devout acknowledgment of his sovereign ma- 
jesty, whose dominion alone is unchangeable, and endures 
for over. 

Ver. 35. And all the inhabitants of the world are reputed 
as nothing, &c] The greatest inonarchs, as well as persons 
of an inferior rank, arc as nothing in his sight: and he dis- 
poses all tilings in heaven and earth by an irresistible 
power and authority. (Compare Isa. xl. 15. 17. xlv. 9.) 

Ver. 36. And, for the glory of my kingdom, mine honour 
and brightness returned to me.] Or, The glory of my 
kingdom, (for the particle in the word likar is used for the 
nominative case, sec Noldius,*p. 463.) mine honour, and 
countenance, or comeliness, returned to me. The word 
ziv is translated countenance, v. 6. vii. 28. I recovered my 
former looks, was possessed of the same outward glory and 
majesty, and was honoured with the same attendance and 
retinue as I was before. 

Ver. 37. All whose works are truth, and his ways judg- 
ment.'] Who governs the world with equity and justice. 
(Compare Rev.xv. 3.xvi. 7.) 

And those who walk in pride he is able to abase.'] Of 
which Nebuchadnezzar himself was a remarkable instance, 
ver. 30, 31. and v. 20. 

CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ajudgment is denounced against Belshazzar, for his sacri- 
lege, by a hand-writing upon the wall, which Daniel 
reads: importing the downfall of the Babylonish mo- 
narchy, and translating the empire to the Medes and 
Persians : which sentence is fulfilled the same night. 

Ver. 1. BELSHAZZAR the king.] This was the last 
king of the Babylonish race, and therefore must be the 
same who is called Nabonnedus byBerosus, and Naboan- 
delus by Josephus, Antiq.lib. x. cap. 11. (See this clearly 
proved by Dr. Prideaux, Script. Connex. par. i. p. 114.) 

Made a feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine 
before the thousand.] The king made a great feast to the 
principal officers and great men of his eourty and was him- 
self present at it. This feast was made at a time of public 
rejoicing, being an annual festival, when the whole night 
was spent in revelling : which season Cyrus took the ad- 
vantage of to make himself master of the city, as Herodo- 
tus, lib. i. and Xenophon, lib. vii. relate, and was foretold 
by Jeremy, li. 39. 57. 

Ver. 2. Belshazzar commanded to bring the gold and 
silver vessels which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out 
of the temple which was in Jerusalem.] These vessels were 
carried by Nebuchadnezzar into the temple of his own god, 
(i. 2.) and set apart, as it seems, for religious uses. So 
this farther profanation of them was contrary to the rules 
of their own religion, and may be supposed to have been 
done out of a drunken frolic by Belshazzar. 

Without question the vessels and other furniture with 
which Solomon adorned the temple were extraordinarily 



magnificent: since Nebuchadnezzar thought them worth 
carrying to Babylon, to furnish the temple he had built 
there for his god Belus, a structure that might be esteemed 
one of the wonders of the world. (See Dr. Prideaux, ttbi 
supra, p. 98.) Some of these vessels were afterward car- 
ried in triumph to Rome by Titus, after he had conquered 
Jerusalem, as Josephus, an eye-witness, asserts: (Bell.Jud. 
lib. vii. fp. 1306. edit. Oxon.) afterward, when GiserieuS 
sacked Rome, he carried these away with the rest of his 
booty ; but when Justinian conquered Africa, he recovered 
them again, and sent them for a present to the church of 
Jerusalem. (Sec Evagrius, lib. iv. cap. 17.) 

Which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken.] Nebu- 
chadnezzar was in truth his grandfather; for he was the 
son of Evil-Merodach by Nitocris his queen: so he was 
grandson to Nebuchadnezzar : and thus the prophecy of 
Jeremy was fulfilled, that all nations should seme Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and his son, and his son's son, Jer. xxvii. 7. 
It is usual in Scripture to call the grandfather by the name 
of father. (See 2 Sam. ix. 7. 2 Kings viii. 26. compared 
with ver. 18.; 2 Chron.'xv. 16. compared with xi. 20.; 
Zech. i. 1. with Ezra vi. 14.) 

Ver. 4. They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold 
and of silver, &c] They sang praises to their false gods, 
who were fitly represented by senseless images; and this 
they did by way of triumph over the God of Israel, the 
vessels of whose temple they brought forth as so many 
trophies of their victory. (Sec ver. 23.) 

Ver. 5. In the same hour came forth fingers of a man's 
hand.'] Next to murder, no sin is so remarkably punished in 
this world as that of sacrilege, as appears by innumerable 
instances taken out of the histories of all ages, of heathens 
and infidels, as well as Jews and Christians. For to pro- 
fess a religion to be true, and yet to ofFer violence to the 
places and utensils dedicated to the service of that religion, 
is downright impiety, and argues a contempt of all religion. 
Remarkable examples of this kind in the heathen story 
are, the miserable end of the Phoceans, who robbed the 
temple of Delphos, and were the occasion of that war, 
which was called from thence the holy war; an account of 
which may be seen in Petavius, Rationar. Temporum, 
par. i. p. 113.; the destruction of the Gauls in their at- 
tempt upon the same temple; and of Crassus, who plun- 
dered the temple of Jerusalem, and that of the Syrian god- 
dess : these two last stories are very particularly related by 
Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. p. 26. 202. 

Grotius's note upon this place is worth observing: " The 
heathens thought it a great impiety to convert sacred things 
to common uses; but now-a-days neither princes nor peo- 
ple think there is any harm in it: and can we expect that 
God should not visit for these things?'' 

And wrote over against the candlestick.] The feast was 
continued till late in the night, according to custom. (Soe 
the note upon ver. 1.) 

Ver. 6. Then the king's countenance was changed — so that 
the joints of his loins were loosed, &c] He discovered the 
disorder of his mind, by the shaking and trembling which 
seized his whole body. (Compare Psal. lxix. 23.) 

Ver. 7. Hie king cried aloud.] Discovering thereby great 
fear and impatience. 

To bring in the astrologers, &c] Sec the note upon i. 20. 
ii. 2. iv. 6. 
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And shall be the third ruler in the kingdom.] One of the 
three principal rulers. (See vi. 2.) 

Ver. 8. Then came in all the king's wise men, but they 
could not read the writing.'] It was probably writ in the old 
Hebrew letters, now called the Samaritan character, which 
the Chaldeans were ignorant of. 

Ver. 10. Now the queen, by reason of the words of the 
king and his lords, came into the banqiiet-house.] The 
king's wives and concubines sat with him at the feast, ver. 2. 
So the person here mentioned must be the queen-mother 
Nitocris; a lady famous for her wisdom, who had the chief 
management of the public affairs, and so is called the queen, 
by way of eminence. (See Dr. Prideaux, par. i. p. 122.) 

Ver. 11. There is a man in thy kingdom in whom is the 
spirit of the holy Gods.'] See the note upon iv. 8. 

And in the days of thy father.] i. e. Thy grandfather Ne- 
buchadnezzar. (See ver. 2.) 

Ver. 13. Art thou that Daniel? &c] Though his grand- 
father had advanced Daniel to considerable places of ho- 
nour, (ver. 11.) yet Belshazzar knew nothing of him; which 
argues him to have been a weak and vicious prince, ac- 
cording to the character historians give of him, and that he 
left the care of the public affairs -to his mother, minding 
nothing but his pleasures. 

Ver. 17. Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy reward 
to another.] The prophet was not willing to receive any re- 
ward for interpreting a writing, which was to receive its 
accomplishment in the destruction of the king and the 
government. 

Ver. 19. And, for the majesty that he gave him, alt people, 
nations, and languages, trembled and feared before him.] 
See ii. 37, 38. 

Ver. 20. But when his heart was lifted up, &c] See iv. 30. 

And they took his glory from him.] Or, His glory was taken 
from him: the verb transitive being often used for the im- 
personal. (See the note upon ii. 30.) 

Ver. 23. But hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of 
heaven, &c] See- the note upon ver. 4. 

And the God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose are 
all. thy ways, hast thou not glorified.] Thou hast not given 
due honour to that supreme Being, who hath an absolute 
disposal, not only of thy affairs, (compare Jer. x. 23.) but 
oven of thy life itself. 

Ver. 2G. Mkne; God Irnth numbered thy kingdom, and 
finished it.] The determinate number of years which God 
hath appointed for the continuance of thy reign and the Ba- 
bylonish monarchy is finished. So God is said to number the 
months of man's life, and to appoint him bounds which he 
cannot pass, Job xiv. 5. The word Mene is doubled in 
the foregoing verse, to shew that the thing is certain, and 
established by God, as Joseph tells Pharaoh in a like case, 
Gen. xli. 32. 

Ver. 27. Tkkel ; thou art weighed in the balances, and 
found wanting.] Wicked men are often compared to silver 
adulterated, and alloyed with baser metals, which makes it 
too light when weighed in the balances. (See Jer. vi. 30. 
Ezek. xxii.18.) Such was Belshazzar when weighed in 
the scales of Divine justice. (Compare Job xxxi. 6. Psal. 
xlii. 10.) The same comparison is used by Homer, when 
Hector's fatal day approaches, Iliad, xxii. and by Virgil at 
the death of Turnus, iEneid. xii. 

Ver. 28. Peres ; thy kingdom is divided and given to tJie 



Medes and Persians.] The verb Paras, from whence Peres 
is derived, as an appellative, signifies to divide, or break: 
it is likewise the proper name of the. Persians, who were 
to be sharers in the division of the Babylonish empire. 
Upharsin, in the. twenty-fifth verse, is a particle of the verb 
Paras; it literally signifies, And they divide it. 

Ver. 29. Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed 
Daniel with scarlet; &c] The king thought himself bound 
in honour to perform the promise he had made, ver. 1G. 
which yet it is likely could not take effect at that unseason- 
able time of night: so the words might better be thus trans- 
lated ; Tlien commanded Belshazzar, that they should clothe 
Daniel with scarlet — and should make a proclamation con- 
cerning him, &c. The particle vau is often put for the. con- 
junction that : (see Noldius, p. 312.) so it is used in the 
second verse of this chapter. 

Ver. 30. In that night was Belshazzar king of the Chal- 
deans slain.] He and all his nobles were slain together in 
the midst of their feasting and revelling, as Herodotus 
(lib.i.) and Xenophon inform us : the latter relates the story 
thus : (Cyropaed. lib. vii.) "That two deserters, Gadata and 
Gobryas, having assisted some of the Persian army to kill 
the guards, and seize upon the palace, they entered into 
the room where the king was, whom they found standing up 
in a posture of defence ; but they soon dispatched him, and 
those that were with him." Thus the prophecy of Jeremy 
was accomplished, that Babylon should be taken, at the 
time of a public feast, while her princes and great men, her 
captains, her rulers, and mighty men, should be drunken, and 
should sleep a perpetual sleep, and not awaken; (li. 39. 57.) 

Ver. 31. And Darius the Median took the kingdom.] This 
Darius is said to be of the seed of the Medes: (ix. 1.) and 
is supposed by the most judicious chronologcrs to be the 
same with Cyaxares, the son of Astyagcs : him Cyrus made 
king of the Chaldeans, as being his uncle by the mother's 
side, and his partner in carrying on the war against the Ba- 
bylonians, and left him the palace of the king of Babylon, 
to live there whenever he pleased, as Xenophon relates, 
Cyropsed. lib. viii. Darius succeeding in the empire, be- 
ing Cyrus's gift, Ptolemy's Canon supposes Cyrus to be 
the immediate successor of Nabonnedus, or Belshazzar, 
and allots nine years to his reign: whereas Xenophon 
reckons two of these years to Darius, and seven to Cyrus : 
ubi supra. The Chaldee phrase rendered here, took the king- 
dom, is translated possessed the kingdom, vii. 18. and means 
the same with succeeding in the kingdom. 

CHAP. VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Daniel being preferred by Darius above all the governors 
and princes of the provinces, they maliciously contrive 
an accusation against him ; upon which he is cast into 
the lions' den, and from thence miraculously delivered. 

V er. 1. JLT pleased Darius to set over the kingdom a hun- 
dred and twenty jwinces.] According to the number of the 
provinces which were subject to the Medo-Persian empire. 
These were afterward enlarged to a hundred and twenty- 
seven by the victories of Cambyses and Darius Hystaspes. 
(See Esth. i. 1.) 
Ver. 2. And over these three presidents, of whom Daniel 
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was first.] He had been appointed one of the principal 
officers of stale by Belshazzar, v. 29. Darius came not 
to Babylon, but tarried at Ecbatane in Media, whither he 
sent for Daniel, that he might be always near him: see 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12. (al. 11.) where it is likely ho 
received this new advancement. Josephus informs us, in 
the same place, that Daniel built an admirable structure at 
Ecbatane, probably by Darius's direction, which was after- 
ward made tho burial-place of the kings of Media and 
Persia, tho care of which place was always committed to 
a Jewish priest. 

Vcr.3. Because that an excellent spirit ivas in him.] Com- 
pare v. 11, 12. He had great experience in the public af- 
fairs, it being now sixty-five years ago since he was first 
advanced by Nebuchadnezzar, (ii.48.) 

Ver. 8. According to the law of the Medes and Persians, 
that alter ethnot.] After it is once enacted by the king, with 
the consent of his counsellors. So Diodorus Siculus tells 
us (lib. iv.) of Darius, the last king of Persia, that he would 
have pardoned Charidemus after he was condemned to 
death, but could not reverse the law that had passed against 
him. We may observe the difference of style between this 
text and that of Esth. i. 19. Here the words are, the law 
of the Medes and Persians, out of regard to the king, who 
was a Mede : there it is styled the law of the Persians and 
Medes, the king being a Persian at that time. 

Ver. 10. TJie windows being open in his chamber.] In his 
upper chamber, as the Greek reads that text. It seems to 
have been customary among the devout persons of the 
Jewish nation, to set apart some upper room for their ora- 
tories, as places freest from noise and disturbance. So we 
readTobitiii. 17. that Sarah came down from her tipper 
chamber, when she had been at her devotions: and the 
apostles assembled together in an upper room, Acts i. 13. 
(See Bishop Pearson on that text, in his first Lecture upon 
the. Acts.) * 

Towards Jerusalem.] According to that petition in Solo- 
mon's consecration-pTayer, (1 Kings viii. 48.) That if they 
were led away captive, and should pray to God towards the 
city which he had chosen, and the house which Solomon had 
built, then hear thou their prayer, &c. (Compare Psal v. 7. 
Jonah ii. 4.) 

Three times a day.] Some learned writers tell us, out of 
Maimonides, that upon solemn days, such as were the third 
and fifth days of the week, the evening sacrifice was killed 
at half an hour after twelve ; so the hour of prayer, which 
on other days was the ninth hour, or three in the afternoon, 
was then about noon ; and the third hour of prayer must 
then be towards bed-time. (See Thorndike of Religious 
Assemblies, chap. 8. and Dr. Prideaux's DisseTt. upon the 
Synagogue Service, par. i. book vi. of his Script. Connex.) 

Ver. 13. Tliat Daniel, who is of the children of the cap- 
tivity ofJudah.] Compare v. 13. This is added to aggra- 
vate his fault, that one who is a foreigner, and brought 
hither a captive, should offer a public affront to the laws of 
the king, whose favour and protection he enjoys. 

' Ver. 14. Tlien the king, when he heard these words, ivas 
sore displeased with himself] Having too late discovered 
that the princes, in procuring him to sign this decree, had 
no other aim but to take advantage of it to tho prejudice 
of Daniel. 

Ver, 1G. Tliy God, whom thouservest continually, he will 
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deliver thee.] The words express the king's hopes and good 
wishes, but no certain persuasion. (Sec ver. 20.) 

Ver. 20. O Daniel, servant of the^ living God.] God 
sometimes makes the mouths of infidels instrumental in 
setting forth his praises. (See ii. 47. iii. 28.) 

Ver. 22. My God hath sent his angel.] See iii. 28. 

And also before thee, O king, have I done no hurt.] Though 
I disobeyed thy decree, it was not done out of contumacy 
or stubbornness, but purely to preserve a good conscience, 
which is the only truo principle of loyalty and obedience. 
(See Itom.xiii. 5.) 

Ver. 24. Them, their children, and their wives.] Accord- 
ing to the cruel laws and customs which prevailed in some 
countries, of involving whole families in the punishment 
due to particular persons: in opposition to which, that 
equitable law was ordained by Moses, that the fathers 
should not be put to death for the children, nor the children 
for the fathers, Dcut. xxiv. 10. 

And the lions had the mastery of them, &c] To shew that 
their sparing Daniel was miraculous. 

Ver. 25. Then Darius wrote to all people — that dwell on 
all the eartlu] See the note upon ii. 38. 

Ver. 20, 27. I make a decree, that — men fear and tremble 
before the God of Daniel, &c] He makes the same ac- 
knowledgment of the true God as Nebuchadnezzar had 
done before him. (See iii. 29. iv. 3. 34.) 

Ver. 28. In the reign of Cyrus the Persian.] Who upon 
Darius's death took possession of the whole monarchy of 
the Medes and Persians, called from him the Persian mo- 
narchy. (See Ezra i, 2.) 

CHAP. VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Daniel's vision concerning the four beasts, which an angel 
interprets of the four great monarchies, that were to con-' 
tinue successively unto the end of the world. 

Ver. 1. AN the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon, 
Daniel had a dream.] The prophet having related some re- 
markable passages concerning himself and his brethreu in 
captivity, and given proofs of his skill in interpreting other 
men's dreams, proceeds to give an account of his own vi- 
sions: and thereupon goes back to the first year of Bel- 
shazzars reign, which was seventeen years before the his- 
tory contained in the last chapter. 

Ver. 2. Behold, the four great winds of heaven strove 
upon the great sea.~] Denoting those commotions of the 
world, and that troublesome state of affairs, out of which 
empires and kingdoms commonly take their rise. 

Ver. 3. And four great beasts came up from the sea.] 
They took their riso from wars and commotions, which end 
in setting up the conqueror to be a great monarch over 
those whom he hath subdued. (Compare Rev. xiii. I.) 
The reason why these monarchies are represented by fierce" 
and savage beasts, had been observed in the note upon 
ii. 31. 

Ver, 4. The first teas like a lion, and had eagle's wings.] 
Warriors, especially conquerors, are compared to lions for 
their strength and cruelty, and to eagles for their swiftness. 
(See Deut. xxviii. 49, 2 Sam. i. 23. Jer. iv. 7. xlviii. 40. 
Habak. i. 8.) 
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CHAP. VII.] 

J beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it was 
lifted up from the earth.] Or rather, Wherewith it was lifted 
up from the earth; as the margin reads, the conjunction 
copulative sometimes supplying the place of a relative. 
(See Noldius, p. 296.) There was a stop put to the pro- 
gress of its victories, by the frequent irruptions of the 
armies led by Cyrus and Darius, or Cyaxares, against the 
Babylonians, for twenty years together, before the final 
overthrow of that empire. See Dr. Prideaux's Script. Con- 
nex. from the first year of Neriglissar's reign, and so 
onwards. 

And made stand upon the feet as a man, &c] It became 
more tame and tractable. 

Ver. 5. And behold another beast, a second, like to a 
bear, and it raised up itself on one side.] This beast denotes 
the Persian empire, and its first beginning to advance itself 
and arrive at dominion. The margin reads, And it raised 
up one dominion; i.e. it made up one empire out of the joint 
powers of Media and Persia. 

And it had three ribs in the mouth of it.] The learned 
Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield, in the Vindication of his 
Defence of Christianity, vol. i. chap. 2. sect. 3. explains 
these three ribs to be Babylon, Lydia, and Egypt. It is 
certain that Lydia was conquered by Cyrus, from the 
famous story of Crcesus, the king thereof, whom he con- 
demned to the fire: and as Egypt had been conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, (see Ezek. xxix. 19.) so it still continued 
tributary to Cyrus under the government of Amasis. (Sec 
the additional notes upon Ezek. xxix. 13. and ^Xenoph. 
Cyropaed. lib. vii. viii.) 

And they said thus unto her, Arise, and devour much flesh.] 
Their success made them still more greedy of dominion. 

Ver. 6. After this I beheld, audio another, like a leopard, 
which had on the back of it four wings like a fowl: the beast 
had also four heads.] This third beast denotes the Grecian 
empire, begun by Alexander, and continued in his four 
successors. (See viii. 8. 22.) The four wings signify the 
swiftness of its progress and victories. (Soever. 5. of that 
chapter.) A leopard is a creature of extraordinary swift- 
ness, and jumps upon its prey, as naturalists observe. 

And dominion was given to it.] By the swiftness of Alex- 
ander's progress, and the victories he obtained by small 
forces, it appeared that Providence gave him the empire of 
the world. 

Ver. 7. Behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly.] And for that reason compared to iron, 
ii. 40. This must mean the Roman empire, as hath been 
fully proved in the note upon that place. 

It subdued and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it.] It subdued all the nations who had 
, been subjects of the former empires. The latter part of the 
sentence alludes to the furyof the wild beasts, who stamp 
upon that part of their prey which they cannot devour. 
(Compare viii. 7. 10.) So those conquests which the 
Romans could not make use of themselves, they gave for 
a prey and a spoil to their allies. 

And it was diverse from all the beasts that were before it; 
and it had ten horns.] In this it was dificrent from all the 
beasts or empires before it ; that its dominion was to be 
divided into ten kingdoms or principalities, signified here 
by ten horns, and by the ten toes of the image, ii. 41. (See 
ver. 23, 24. of this chapter, and the notes there.) 
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Ver. 8. There came up among them another little horn, 
before whom were three of the first horns plucked up, &c] / 
See ver. 24, 25. 

In this horn were eyes like the eyes of man.] Denoting 
great cunning and foresight. 

A mouth speaking great things.] See the note upon 
ver. 25. 

Ver. 9. I beheld till the thrones were cast down.] Or ra- 
ther, pitched down, or placed. So the Greek interpreter un- 
derstands it, and the verb in the text is used in the same 
sense in the Chaldee paraphrase upon Jer. i. 15. where our 
translation reads, They shall set every one his throne! The 
following words, And the Ancient of days did sit, justify- 
this translation. 

The thrones here mentioned import, first of all, the 
thrones of God and Christ; (see ver. 13, 14.) and then those 
of the saints, who shall be assessors with God and Christ 
at the day of judgment. (See ver. 22. and Rev. xx. 4.) 

The fourth monarchy being to continue till the consum- 
mation of all things, the general judgment is described in 
this and the following verses, wherein sentence was to pass 
up6n this fourth beast, and an end put to its dominion. 

And the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was as 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool.] 
The eternal Judge of the world, (see Rev. xvi. 5.) he that 
was from the beginning, (1 John ii. 14.) who is elsewhere* 
described covering himself with light as with a garment,* 
(Psal. civ. 2.) and as a clear and unspotted brightness,, 
(1 John i. 5.) 

In this Divine representation there is mention made of 
the hair of the head, as there is in that vouchsafed to Moses* 
and the elders of Israel of the feet, Exod. xxiv. 10. yet* 
we are not to suppose that in either place any determinate* 
shape or figure like that of a man was represented. (See* 
Deut. iv. 15.) The expressions only import that both the * 
upper and the lower part of this Divine Schechinah was of * 
an amazing inexpressible brightness. ' * 

His throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as a " 
burning fire.] God is described as coming to judgment in* 
flames of fire, whereby the world and the wicked that are* 
therein shall be destroyed. (See Psal. 1. 3. 1 Cor. iii.15. ' 
2Thess. i.7,8. 2 Pet. iii. 7. 10.) His throne is here de-; 
scribed in the nature of a triumphal chariot, supported by' 
angels, as so many fiery wheels. (See Psal. lxviii. 17. civ. 
3,4. Ezek. i. 13—15.) 

Ver. 10. A fiery stream issued and came forth before him.] 
Lightnings and streams of fire were his harbingers, to give 
notice of his speedy approach. (Compare Psal. 1. 3.' 
xcvii. 3.) *>. 

« Thousand thousands minister to him f &c] His retinue was" 
an innumerable company of angels. (See Deut. xxxiii. 2. " 
Psal. lxviii. 17. Heb. xii. 22. Rev. v. 11.) 

The judgment was set.] The court, God as the supreme 
judge, and the saints as his assessors, made their public ' 
appearance. (See ver. 9.) The expression alludes to the 
seats in the Jewish consistories, where the abbithdin, or * 
president of the court, had his assistants sitting with him; ** 
or, as some think, to the ancient custom among the Jews 
for the princes, or heads of the tribes, to sit with the king 
in the courts of justice. 

And. the books were opened.] The books both of God's 
laws and men's actions. The phrase is an allusion to the 
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rolls and records belonging to courts of judicature. (Com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 24. Psal. lvi. 8. Isa. lxv. G. Mai. iii. 1G.) 

Ver. 11. Because of the great words tvhich the horn did 
speak.] See ver. 25. 

I beheld, even till the beast was slain.] The prophet hero 
relates what was the final destruction of this fourth and 
last beast, and of that little horn belonging to it, and com- 
ing up after the rest of the horns, (ver. 24.) 

And his body destroyed, and given to the burning flame.] 
See Rev. xviii. 8. xix. 20. 

Ver. 12. As concerning the rest of the beasts, they had 
their dominion taken away: yet their lives were prolonged 
for a season and time.] As to the three first monarchies, 
though the succeeding monarchy took away the dominion 
of that which went before, yet it was not done all at once, 
but by degrees : and the nations where those monarchies 
were seated, still had a being, though they changed their 
masters. Whereas the destruction of the last monarchy 
implied the putting an end to that empire, and to all other 
earthly governments : the kingdom of Christ being then im- 
mediately to take place. (See ver. 13, 14. and ii. 34.) 

Ver. 13. Behold, one like the Son of man came in the 
clouds of heaven.] One in the shape and likeness of a man; 
but clothed with such ensigns of majesty, as shewed him to 
be an extraordinary person : (see the note upon Ezek. ii. 1. 
compare Rev. i. 13. xiv. 14.) indeed, no less than tho Mes- 
sias, as the description of him that follows doth declare. 
The two foregoing verses having explained why the fourth 
beast was destroyed, this part of the vision declares by 
whom it was done, represents Christ in his judicial capa- 
city, and describes him by that title he often gives himself, 
the Son of man, in allusion to this placo: particularly he 
alludes to this text, Matt. xxvi. G4. where he speaks of his, 
coming in the clouds of heaven, by which expression he ac- 
knowledged himself to be the Messias here described ; and 
gave a direct answer to the question there proposed to him, 
Art thou the Christ the Son of the Blessed? (Compare Mark 
xiv. 61, G2. Rev. i. 7.) Whereupon they condemned him 
as guilty of blasphemy. A learned prelate, in his Defeneo 
of Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, p. 131. ob- 
serves, that Anani, the clouds, was a known name of the 
Messias among the Jewish writers, which shews that they 
understood this text as spoken of him. 

And came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him 
near before him.] To signify that Christ received his king- 
dom from his Father. (See Matt. xi. 27. xxviii. 18. John 
iii. 35. 1 Cor. xv. 27. Eph. i. 21. Philip, ii. 9, 10. Rev. v; 7. 
compare Jer. xxx. 21.) 

Ver. 14. And there was given him dominion and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him.] Upon the destruction of antichrist, the 
little horn of the fourth beast, the stone which Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw in his first vision, was to become a great moun- 
tain; (ii. 35.) and then all the ancient prophecies are to be 
accomplished, which speak of the uninterrupted glory 
and universality of Christ's kingdom : (see Psal. ii. 7, 8. 
viii. G. ex. 1. Isa. ii. 2 — 4.) and the universality of Christ's, 
dominion will be illustriously displayed at the day of judg-, 
ment, when all the world shall be summoned to appear be- 
fore him. (See Rom. xiv. 10 — 12.) 

His dominion is an everlasting dominion, &c] See 
ver. 27. 



Ver. 15. I f)aniel was grieved in my spirit.] Tho terrible 
appearance of this vision made an extraordinary impres- 
sion upon my spirits. (Seo ver. £8. viii. 27. x. 8.) 

In the midst of my body.] The original reads, In the midst 
of my sheath : a metaphor used by several heathen writers, 
who call the body the sheath of the soul. (See Pliny's 
Nat. Hist. lib. vii.chap. 52. and Seneca, epist. 92.) 

Ver. 1G. I came near to one of them that stood by.] To 
one of the angels, who always attended upon the throne of 
God and Christ: (ver. 9, 10.) several angels are repre- 
sented as attending upon Daniel's visions. (See viii. 13. 

16. x. 5, 6. 1G. xii. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 17. These great beasts, tvhich are four } are four 
kings.] Four kingdoms, or monarchies : so the word king 
is used for kingdom, Isa. xxiii. 15. (See the note there.) 

Which shall arise out of the earth.] Shall be of the earth, 
earthy, and have nothing of a heavenly spirit in them : 
whereas the kingdom of Christ is a heavenly kingdom, 
which the saints shall possess, as it follows. 

Ver. 18. But the saints of the Most High shall take the 
kingdom, &c] TJiose earthly kingdoms being taken away, or 
destroyed, as the Greek adds by way of explication, the 
succeeding kingdom shall be that of Christ and his saints. 
(See ver. 22.) Instead of the Most High, the margin reads 
high ones, from the Chaldee : sometimes the one true God 
is spoken of in the plural number, by way of eminence : see 
Josh. xxiv. 19. Eccles. v. 8. where it is in the Hebrew — 
He is holy Gods. 

Ver. §0. Whose look ivas more stout than his fellows.] Or, 
His appearance wasmore excellent than his fellows. Though 
he was little at first, yet he afterward claimed a superiority 
above the other horns or principalities. 

Ver. 21. J beheld, and the same, horn made war with the 
saints.] So antichrist is described as making war with the 
saints, and overcoming them for a time. (See Rev. xi. 7. 9. 
xiii. 7. xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 22. Until the Ancient of days came.~] Came to judg- 
ment,, ver. 9. 

And judgment was given to the saints of the Most High.] 
They were to sit in judgment with God and Christ. (Sec 
the note upon ver. 9.) 

And the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.] 
The saints are described as reigning with Christ in his 
kingdom : 2 Tim. ii. 11. Rev. ii. 26, 27. iii. 21. xx. 4. 

Ver. 23. And the fourth beast — shall be diverse from all 
kingdoms.] As being managed under different forms of 
government: having the form of a commonwealth at tho 
beginning of its greatness, and afterward governed by 
kings and emperors; and in process of time, being divided 
into ten kingdoms or principalities; and all of them under 
the direction of one. spiritual head. (See Rev- xvii. 13. and 
compare ver. 7. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 24.. And the ten horns out of this kingdom are ten 
kings that shall arise.] A hom is an emblem of strength, so 
itcomes to signify power and authority : (see Deut. xxxiiL 

17. Psal. Ixxxix. 17.) and from thence it. is applied to de- 
note sovereignty or dominion. (See viii. 21, 22; Rev. xvii. 
12.) These ten horns or kingdoms arose out of the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman empire, which came to pass about the 
year of Christ 476. And it was divided into the following 
principalities or kingdoms, according to Mr. Mede : (see 
his Works, p. 661.) 1. Britons. 2. Saxons. 3. Franks. 
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4. Burgundians. 5. Wisigotbs. G. Suevians and Alans. 7\ 
Vandals. 8. Almons. 9. Ostrogoths ; succeeded by the Lbn- 
gobards, first in Pannonia, and then in Italy. 10. Greeks. 
The late learned Bishop Lloyd hath given the following 
list of the ten kingdoms which arose out of the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, and the time of their rise. 

1. Hunns, erected their kingdom in that part of Panno- 
niaand Dacia, which from them was called Hungary, about 
A. D. 356. 

2. Ostrogoths settled themselves in the countries that 
reach from Rhetia to Maesia, even to Thrace, about 377. 
and afterward came into Italy under Alaricus in 410. 

3. AVisigoths Settled in the south parts of France, and in 
Catalonia, about 378. 

4. Franks seized upon part of Germany and Gaul, 410. 

5. Vandals settled in Spain, afterward set up their king- 
dom in Africa, 407. 

Their king Gensericus sacked Rome, 455. 

6. Suevians and Alans seized the western parts of Spain, 
407. and invaded Italy, 457. 

7. Burgundians came out of Germany into that part of 
Gaul, called from them Burgundy, 407. 

8. Herules, Rugians, and Thoringians, settled in Italy, 
under Doacer, about 476. 

9. Saxons made themselves masters of Great Britain 
about the same time, 476. 

10. Longobards, called likewise Gopidae, settled in Ger- 
many about Magdeburg, 383, and afterward succeeded the 
Heruli and Thuringi in Hungary, about the year 826. 

And another shall arise after them.'] The papacy took its 
rise from the same cause, but did not arrive at direct su- 
premacy till the year 606, when pope Boniface usurped 
the title of Universal Bishop. Mr. Mede translates the 
words, Another shall arise behind them; i. e. in an unper- 
ceived manner, so as the other kings were not aware of his 
growing greatness till he overtopped them. 

And he shall be diverse from the rest.] His authority will 
be ecclesiastical, yet so as to lay claim to temporal power 
too, and to assert a right of disposing of secular affairs. 

And he shall subdue three kings.] Or, kingdoms, see ver. 
17. Mr. Mede (p. 778, 779.) explains these three king- 
doms to be, 1. The exarchate of Ravenna, which Charles 
the Great recovered from the Lombards, and gave to the 
pope. 2. The kingdoms of the Greeks in Italy, of which the 
emperor Leo Isaurus was deprived by the popes Gregory 
the Second and Third: and, 3. The kingdom of the Franks, 
or German emperors : from whom the popes wrested the 
election and investiture of themselves and other bishops, 
and by degrees took from them all the jurisdiction they had 
in Italy: which was the occasion of grievous wars fot 
several ages, between the popes and the emperor Henry IV. 
and his successors. Sec a brief account of those encroach- 
ments of the popes, and the disturbances which followed 
upon them, in Bishop Stillingflcet's Disc, of the Idolatry of 
the Church of Rome, &c. chap. 5. 

Ver. 25. And he shall speak great words against the Most 
High.] Sec ver. 8. 20. xi. 36. St. John plainly alludes to 
this text, Rev. xiii. 5, 6. where the beast is said to open his 
mouth in blasphemy against God: this he did by advancing 
his own authority above that of God's, and in derogation 
to his laws: (compare 2 Thcss.ii. 4.) as also by setting up 
the worship of images, and other idolatrous practices, which 



the prophet Isaiah calls reproaching txnd blaspheming God, 
Isa. lxv. 7. 

And shall wear out the saints of the Most High.] By 
raising wars and persecutions against them. (Se6 ver. 21. 
Rev. xvii. 6. xviiK24.) 

And shall think to change times and laws.] To alter 
governments and their constitutions. (Compare ii. 21. 
1 Ghron. xxix. 30.) This the papacy hath done by claim- 
ing a power to depose kings, sind set up others in their 
stead : and not only to abrogate human laws, but likewise 
to dispense with Divine ones. 

And they were given into his hand (or power, sec Rev. 
xiii. 7.) until a time and times and the dividing of time.] 
Or half a time, as the Hebrew expresseth it, xii. 7. from 
whence the expressions arc taken by St: John, Rev. xii. 
14. i. e. for three years and a half Of prophetical time. (See 
the note upon iv. 16.) The same space of tinie is expressed 
in other places of the Revelation by two-and-forty mo7iths, 
and by twelve hundred and threescore days, xi. 2, 3. 

These times of antichrist some learned men think to be 
typically represented in the persecution which Antiochus 
Epiphanes raised against the Jewish church, and his inter- 
dict of the public worship in the temple, which Josephus 
reckons to have lasted three years and a half; (Bell. Jud. 
lib. i. cap. 1. n. 3.) although, computing from the time 
that the idol altar was set up, that desolation continued 
but three years precisely : as appears from 1 Mace. i. 54. 
compared with iv. 52. (See Archbishop Usher's Annals, 
par. ii. p. 23. and Dr. Prideaux's Script. Connex. par. ii. 
adA.C. 165. 168.) 

Ver. 26. But the judgment shall sit, (see ver. 22.) and 
shall take away his dominion.] This being the last of the 
four earthly kingdoms or monarchies, when that is de- 
stroyed, there will be an end of the present state of things, 
when all human rule, authority, and power, shall cease, 
(1 Cor. xv. 24.) and the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ, Rev. xi. 15. 

Ver. 27. And the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, &c] This denotes the reign of Christ on earth, 
where the saints are described as reigning with hinf. (See 
ver. 18. 22. compared with Rev. v. 10. xx. 4.) 

Ver. 28. As for me, Daniel, my cogitations much troubled 
me.] The extraordinary circumstances of the vision made 
a great impression upon my mind, (see ver. 15.) arid it was 
matter of great trouble to me to foresee the profanation of 
God's laws and worship, tod'tbe persecutionsand calami- 
ties which should come upon his diurch and people. 

And niy countenance changed in me.] The impressions this 
vision made upon tiac, weakened my Spirits, and altered my 
complexion, as if I had a fit of sickness. (Sec viii. 18.27.) 

But I kept the matter in my heart.] I frequently medi- 
tated upon it: (compare Luke ii. 19.) and by that means 
was enabled to give an exact account of th£ vision arid its 
interpretation in writing, for the use and benefit of after- 
ages. (See ver. 1.) 

CHAP. VIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

This vision, as it is interpreted by the angel, foretells 
the succession of the Persian and Grecian monarchies, 
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and how, during the latter, Antiochus Epiphancs should 
grievously persecute the Jews, profane the temple, and 
take away the daily sacrifice there offered : wherein he 
should be a type or figure of those horrible desolations 
which antichrist should make in the church of God. 

Ver. 1. JLNthe third year of the reign of king Belshazzar.] 
The foregoing prophecy was writ in Chaldee, being a far- 
ther explication of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, interpreted 
chap. ii. This vision that follows is writ in Hebrew, be- 
cause that part of it which relates to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes did chiefly concern the Jews. 

A vision appeared to me, Daniel, after that which ap- 
peared to meat the first.] Or, In the beginning of Belshaz- 
zar s reign: (vii. 1.) or the sentence may be translated, 
After that ivhich appeared to me before: as the word bate- 
chillah signifies, ix. 21. 

. Ver. 2. I saiv in a vision.'] When I was awake, and had 
the use of my bodily senses. (See ver. 3. compare x. 4, 5.) 

I teas at Shushan in the palace, (or, the palace, compare 
JEsth. i. 1.) which is in the province of Elam.] The pro- 
vince of Elam, or Persia, properly so called, was taken 
from Astyages king of Media by Nebuchadnezzar, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Jeremiah against Elam, xlix. 34. 
So it was subject to the king of Babylon when Daniel saw 
this vision ; though afterward the viceroy of that country 
revolted to Cyrus, and joined with him in taking Babylon : 
as hath been observed in the note upon that place. Da- 
niel's residing in the palace of Shushan, shews that he still 
continued in those posts of honour to which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had advanced him. (See ver. 27. of this chapter.) 

And I was by the river Ulai.] This river divides Susiana 
from the province of Elam, properly so called: (see Pliny, 
lib. vi. cap. 27.) though Elam is often taken in a larger 
sense, so as to comprehend Susiana under it. It was usual 
for the prophets to see visions by river-sides: of which 
Daniel gives us another instance, x. 4. and Ezekiel saw his 
first vision by the river Chebar; (Ezek. i. 3.) such places 
being proper for retirement and contemplation. 

Ver. 3. Behold, there stood before the river a ram which 
had two horns: and the horns were high.'] Horns are an 
emblem of power and dominion. (See vii. 24.) So this 
ram with two horns denotes the kingdoms of Media and 
Persia united into one government. The Hebrew reads, 
one ram: but the adjective one means no more than an 
article prefixed to a noun substantive: and so it is used 
x. 5. 1 Sara. i. 1. The ram was the royal ensign of the 
Persians, as Amm. Marcellinus observes, (lib. xix.) and 
rams' heads with horns, the one higher, and the other lower, 
are still to be seen among the remains of the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, as Sir John Chardin takes notice in his Travels. 
/ But one was higher than the other, and the higher came 
up last.] To denote that the Persian kingdom, though it 
was of a later date, should overtop that of the Mcdes, and 
make a greater figure in the world, as it did from the times 
of Cyrus. (See the note upon Jer. Ii. 11.) 

Ver. 4. I saw the ram pushing westward.] Persia lay 
eastward of Babylon: so all the conquests of Cyrus over 
Syria and the adjacent countries enlarged his dominions 
westward. But we may probably include under this head 
Cyrus's conquests in the lesser Asia, particularly over 
Croesus, whereby he carried on his victories a$ far as the 



jEgean Sea. And his successors were for some time mas- 
ters of a great part of Greece, called the west in the follow- 
ing verse. 

And northward.'] In the conquests over the Iberians, 
Albanians, those of Colchos.and Armenia, and the adja- 
cent countries. 

And soitthward.] This chiefly relates to Cambyses's con- 
quests over Egypt and Ethiopia, together with those of 
Darius Hystaspes over India, whence Ahasuerus, king of 
Persia, is said to have reigned from India to Ethiopia, 
Esth. i. 1. 

But he did according to his will.] Nobody being able to 
oppose him. (Sec v. 19. xi. 3. 15.) 

Ver. 5. And as I teas considering, behold, a he-goat 
came from the west on the face of the whole earth.] A he- 
goat was anciently the emblem of princes or great com- 
manders: seeProv. xxx. 31. Isa.xiv.9. Zech. x.3. where 
the word translated chief ones, signifies in the Hebrew 
great goats. 

The goat is described here as coming from the west, that 
is, from Greece, on the face of the whole earth ; i. e. carry- 
ing all before him as he went: denoting thereby the unin- 
terrupted success of Alexander the Great. A goat was the 
emblem, or arms, of Macedon, as we now-a-days express 
it, ever since their king Caranus. (See Justin's Hist, 
lib. Viii.) 

And touched not the ground.] Hereby is signified the 
swiftness of his conquests: for which he is here described 
as having four wings of a fowl, vii. 6. having in eight 
years' time conquered all the countries that lay between the 
iEgean Sea. and the river Hypanis in India. (See Dr. 
Prideaux, par. i. p. 503.) 

And the goat had a notable horn between his eyes.] See 
yer. 21. 

Ver. 7. And I saw him come close unto the ram, and lie 
was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, and 
brake his two horns.] He made a quick and furious onset 
upon the Medo-Persian empire, and utterly broke it in two 
engagements, the first at Issus, the second at Arbela. 

He cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him.] 
See vii. 7. This prophecy of Alexander's success, Jaddus 
the high-priest shewed to him w T hen he came to Jerusalem, 
and thereby encouraged him to go on in his expedition. 
(See Josephus, Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 8. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great: and, 
when he was strong, the great horn was broken.] Alexander 
died in the height of his triumphs and prosperity. (Sec ver. 
21, 22.) 

And for it came tip four notable ones, towards the four 
winds of heaven.] This the angel explains by four kingdoms 
standing up instead of it, ver. 22. (See likewise xi. 4.) Dr. 
Prideaux (nbi supra, p. 557.) shews, that this prophecy had 
its exact completion upon the partition of the Grecian em- 
pire after the battle of Ipsus, where Antigonus was killed. 
There were, indeed, partitions of it into provinces under 
the brother and son of Alexander ; but this was a partition 
of it into kingdoms, among so many kings or independent 
governors, represented here by horns, and by heads, vii. 6. 
And these four kings were, 1. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Ly- 
bia, Palestine, Arabia, and Ccelo-Syria, which may be called 
the southern part of the empire. 2. Cassander of Macedo- 
nia and Greece, which was the western part of it. 3. Ly- 
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siinachus of Thrace and Asia, which was the northern part: 
and, 4. Seleucus of Syria and the eastern countries. 

From the description here given of the empire of Alex- 
ander and his four successors, it is plain that the prophet 
represents it as one and the same empire : and as the third 
in order of four great monarchies. For it is represented 
under the emblem of one and the same he-goat, having first 
one notable horn in its forehead, which is expressly called 
the first king, ver. 21. and afterward four growing up in 
the room of it. This is a confirmation of what is observed 
before upon ii. 40. that the fourth kingdom must be the 
Roman empire. 

Ver. 9. And out of one of them came forth a little horn.] 
From one of these four successors of Alexander came 
forth Antiochus, afterward called Epiphanes, or Illustrious, 
by his flatterers, but was, indeed, a vile person, to whom the 
honour of the kingdom did not belong, as the angel gives his 
character, xi. 21. Demetrius, his elder brother's son, be- 
ing the rightful heir. 

- This little horn belonging to the third head, or mo- 
narchy, must not be confounded with the little horn belong- 
ing to the fourth, mentioned vii. 8. 20. although this here 
spoken of may be allowed to be a type or figure of the 
latter. 

Which waxed exceeding great towards the south'] He 
took advantage of the youth of Ptolemy Philometor, (see 
1 Mace. i. 16. 19.) and made himself master of Egypt, 
called the south in several places of the twelfth chapter of 
this prophecy. 

And towards the east] Towards Armenia and Persia. 
(See the note on xi. 44.) 

And towards the pleasant land.] Judea is so called by 
the holy writers, as being made choice of by God to place 
his people there, and to make it the seat of his peculiar re- 
sidence. (See Psal. xlviii. 2. Ezek. xx. 6. and compare xi. 
16. 41. 45.) It is often described as a land flowing with 
milk and honey. The cruelties which Antiochus Epiphanes 
exercised in Judea, are the subject of the following verses. 
(Compare xi. 31, &c.) 

Ver. 10. And it waxed great, even to the host of heaven,] 
As the faithful are heirs of the kingdom of heaven, so the 
names and titles of the heavenly church are sometimes 
given to that on earth. The Christian church is called the 
Jerusalem which is above, Gal. iv. 2G. and the governors 
of it are styled angels, Rev. i. 20. In like manner the host 
of heaven means here the Jewish church, and particularly 
the priests and Levites, who are called the host of heaven, 
a title proper to angels, from their continual attendance on 
God's service in the temple, in imitation of the angelical 
office. The word tsaba, host, is applied to the attendance 
in the sanctuary: Exod. xxxviii. 8. Numb. iv. 23. 

And it cast down some of the host and of the stars to the 
ground.] Persons of principal dignity in the church arc 
called stars, Rev. i. 20. so here the words import, either 
that Antiochus should put an end to the priests' ministra- 
tion in the service of God, by taking away the daily sacri- 
fice, (ver. 12.) or else that he seduce some of them by threats 
and flatteries to turn apostates. (See xi. 32. and compare 
Rev. xi. 1.) 

And stamped upon them.'] Utterly subdued or destroyed 
them. (See vii. 7.) 

Ver. 11. Yea, he magnified himself even to [or against] the 



prince of the host.] This some understand of the high-priest 
Onias, (compare xi. 22.) whom Antiochus deprived of his 
office, and put in his room Jason, an ungodly wretch, who 
set up heathen rites in the place of God's worship: (2 Mace, 
iv. 13. 17.) but it may more probably be understood of 
God himself, the Lord whom the Jews serve'd, (compare 
ver. 25.) or else of Christ the High-priest over the house of 
God, whose sanctuary the temple is called in the follow- 
ing words. 

And by him the daily sacrifice was taken away.] The sa- 
crifice which was offered in the name of the whole nation 
every morning and evening. (See Numb, xxviii. 3.) This 
was taken away by Antiochus, and both altar and temple 
profaned. (See 1 Mace. i. 44. 64.) 

And the place of his sanctuary was cast down.] Or, cast 
out, as profane. (Compare Rev. xi. 2J It was deprived 
of the honour and privileges belonging toa holy place, as 
if the enclosures had been thrown down, whicfr separated 
it from common ground. 

Ver. 12. And a host was given him against the daily sa- 
crifice by reason of transgression, &c] Antiochus prospered 
so far in his attempts against the Jews and their religion, 
that he built a citadel in the city of David, and placed a 
garrison of soldiers there, to disturb those that should come 
to worship God at the temple. (Seel Mace. i. 33. 36.) 
This God permitted as a just punishment for the sins of his 
people; and particularly of those who professed a willing- 
ness to forsake the worship of God, and to join with the 
heathens in their idolatry. (See 1 Mace. i. 11, &c. 2 Mace, 
iv. 13. 17.) Some translate the words, And a set time 
was appointed against the daily sacrifice: for the word 
tsaba, host, signifies likewise a set time. (See x. 1.) * 

And it cast down the truth to the ground, audit practised 
and prospered.] He prospered so far in his attempts against 
the truth, as to suppress it for a time, and hinder the open 
profession of it. (See ver. 24. and xi. 28. 32.) 

Ver. 13. Then I heard one saint speaking.] The word 
saint is equivalent to angel. (See iv. 13.) What this saint 
or angel said is not expressed : no more than the words 
spoken by that illustrious person who appeared to Daniel 
x. 5. are recorded.' 

And another saint said to that certain saint which spake.] 
Several angels are introduced in Daniel's visions : see ver. 
15, 16. x. 6. 10.' 16. xii. 5, 6. and so in Zecharias, i. 13, 
14. iii. 2. 4. The word rendered here certain saint, is trans- 
lated in the margin, the numberer of secrets, or the wonder- 
ful numberer : and must mean a person of extraordinary 
rank, as being able to unfold those secrets which were hid 
from other angels: and is therefore jusly supposed to mean 
the Son of God, called the wonderful Counsellor, Isa. ix. 6. 
as being acquainted with ali God's purposes and designs. 
(Compare John i. 18.) The participle medabber, speaking, 
used here twice with relation to this person, may denote 
him to be the Logos, or Word of God. 

How long shall be tlie vision concerning the daily sacri- 
fice? &c] The words may be rendered more agreeably to 
the Hebrew thus; For how long a time shall the vision last} 
the daily sacrifice be taken away> and the transgression of 
desolation continue? The transgression of desolation, or 
making desolate, is the same with tho abomination that 
maketh desolate, xi. 31. and applying tho expression to 
tho persecution raised by Antiochus, denotes the idol which 
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ho caused to be set upon God's altar, and there to be wor- 
shipped. (See 1 Mac?, i. 54, compared with ver. 59.) 

Ver. 14. And he said unto me, Unto two thousand and 
three hundred days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.'] 
This computation of time, in its obvious sense, contains 
something more than six years and four montlis, reckoning 
three hundred and sixty days to a year : and, if we explain 
it with relation to the persecution set on foot by Antiochus, 
we must date it, not from the height of that persecution, 
when the daily sacrifice was actually taken away, for that 
continued but just three years; (compare 1 Mace. i. 54. 
with iv. 52.) but we must date the rise of it from those 
transgressions which occasioned the desolation: (seel 
Mace. i. 11, &c.) and so we may reasonably suppose the 
two thousand three hundred days to commence some time 
before Antiocbus's first invasion of.Tudea,and his pillaging 
the sanctuary, mentioned 1 Mace. i. 20 — 22. which inva- 
sion was above two years before the entire abolishing, of 
God's worship in the temple, as appears from the twenty- 
ninth verse of the saijie chapter. 

But since it is generally agreed, that the persecution of 
Antiochus was a type, or an imperfect representation, of a 
greater desolation which antichrist should make in the 
church of God : (compare ver. 13. here with xii. 11.) it is 
the opinion of some learned men, that these two thousand 
three hundred days are a line of time that is to be extended 
to the end of the times of antichrist: taking each day for a 
year, according to the genius of the prophetical writings: 
(see Numb. xiv. 34. Ezek. iv. 6.) according to which sense 
the three years and a half, mentioned yii. 25. and the seventy 
weeks in the ninth chapter, are explained by most inter- 
preters. According to this opinion these two thousand and 
three hundred days will be commensurate to the one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety, or one thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five prophetical days, or years, men- 
tioned xii. 11, 12. and then the sanctuary tvill be thoroughly 
cleansed, and God's indignation ' will come perfectly to an 
end, as it is expressed ver. 19. 

The phrase here translated two thousand three hundred 
days, is in the original tivo thousand three hundred morn- 
ings [and] evenings; which is the Hebrew way of express- 
ing a natural day. (See Gen. i. 5.) According to this way 
of speaking, Christ is said to be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth, Matt. xii. 40. i. e. part of three 
natural days. And perhaps the phrase may be here used, 
in allusion to the daily sacrifice, which was to be offered 
every morning and evening: the taking away of which is 
here foretold. 

Ver. 15. Wlien I, even I Daniel, had seen the vision, and 
sought for the meaning.] Compare xii. 8. 

Ver. 16. I heard a man's voice — which called and said, 
Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision.] The per- 
son who utters this voice seems to be the same who is called 
the wonderful numberer, ver. 13. because he speaks as one 
that had authority over the angel Gabriel. 

Ver. 17. When he came I was afraid, and fell upon my 
face.] Being struck with fear and astonishment. (Compare 
x. 7, 8. Ezek. i. 28. Rev. i. 17.) 

But he said unto me, Understand, O son of man.] This is 
a title given to none of the prophets but Ezckiel and Da- 
niel, who had more frequent converse with angels than any 
of the rest : and is given to the prophet here, either to put 



him in mind that he was but flesh and blood, that he might 
not be exalted for having these heavenly visions imparted 
to him ; or else it may be interpreted for a mark or title of 
honour, as implying something more than an ordinary man, 
even such a one that was highly favoured and beloved of 
God. (See ix. 23. x. 11. and the note upon Ezek. ii. 1.) 

For at the time of the end shall be the vision.] Or, To the 
time of the end; i. e. there is a precise time determined 
for the accomplishment of the vision, when it shall cer- 
tainly be fulfilled. (See ver. 19. and compare ix. 27. xi. 
35, 36. Habak. ii. 3.) 

Ver. 18. Now tvhile he was speaking to me, I was in a 
deep sleep on'myface towards the ground.] As one that faints 
away, and falls into a swoon through fear and astonish- 
ment. (See ver. 27. x. 7—10. 16.) 

But he touched me, and set me upright.] See x. 10. Ezek. 
ii. 2. 

Ver. 19. I will make thee know what shall be in the last 
end of the indignation.] Or, To the last end of the indigna- 
tion; I will explain to thee the whole series of God's judg- 
ments upon his people to the end and conclusion of them. 
(See xii. 8.) 

For at the time appointed the end shall be.] God will not 
continue his anger for ever, but there is a fixed period ap- 
pointed for it. (See ver. 17.) 

Ver. 20—22.] See the notes upon ver. 3. 5. 8. 

Ver. 22. Four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, 
but not in his power.] Four kingdoms shall be set up by 
Alexander's generals, who shall be of the same nation with 
him, although not of his posterity: nor shall they have that 
power or extent of dominion which he possessed. (See xi. 4.) 

Ver. 23. And in the latter end of their kingdom.] Greece 
was the chief province of this empire, from whence it had 
its original and its name : the bringing this country into 
subjection to the Roman power was a manifest indication 
of the declension of the third monarchy, and the advance- 
ment of the fourth : this was remarkably brought to pass 
when iEmilius the Roman consul vanquished Perseus king 
of Macedon, and thereby brought all Greece under the 
power of the Romans : and this happened much about the 
time when Antiochus set up the abomination of desolation 
in the temple of Jerusalem. (See Mr. Mede's Works, p. 654. 
and Dr. Prideaux, ubi supra, ad A. C. 168.) 

Wlien the transgressions are come to the full.] When many 
of the Jews shall be disposed to cast off the true religion, 
and embrace the gentile idolatries. (Sec 1 Mace. i. 11. 
15. 43. ii. 15. 18.) God spares sinners for a time to give 
them space for repentance, till their iniquities come to their, 
full height, and are ripe for judgment. (See Gen. xv. 16. 
Matt, xxiii. 32. 1 Thess. ii. 16.) 

A king of a fierce countenance, and understanding dark 
sentences, shall stand up.] One of a fierce and uutractable 
temper, without pity or compassion ; (compare Deut. xxviii. 
50.) one practised in craft and policy: (see ver. 25.) espe- 
cially in the arts of inveigling men, and seducing them from 
their religion. This character may be justly applied to 
Antiochus Epiphanes : though in other respects he behaved 
himself so unaccountably, that he might more fitly be called 
Epimanes the Madman, than Epiphanes the Illustrious, as 
Polybius observes. "(See the Fragments of his twenty-sixth 
book ; and Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. book iii. at the beginning.) 
This makes some interpreters think that the character here 
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given to Antiochus, more properly belongs to antichrist, 
whose type he was : an observation that may be applied to 
some other expressions in the following verses. 

Ver. 24. And his power shall be mighty, but not by his 
own power J] He shall subdne Judea, Egypt, and several 
other countries. (See ver. 9. xi. 41— 43.) It is added here, 
that he shall not effect this by his own power: which they 
that apply to Antiochus understand either, first, of the as- 
sistance/which Eumenes king of Pergamus, and his brother 
Attalus, gave him in keeping the kingly power he had 
usurped : (see xi. 21,22.) or, secondly, we may understand 
the words of the wickedness of Jason and Menelaus, the 
high-priests, who joined with an irreligious party among 
the Jews, and forwarded Antiochus's designs to establish 
gentilism among them : (1 Mace. i. 11, &c. 2 Mace. iv. 7, 
&e.) or, thirdly, the place may be understood of God's 
prospering his attempts, as a punishment for the trans- 
gressions of his people,(ver. 23.) But the expression may 
be more fitly applied to antichrist, of whom Antiochus 
was the type, who grew great, and carried on his designs, 
not so much by hi& own strength, as by the power of the 
ten kings, who afforded him their arms and assistance. (See 
Rev. xvii. 13.17.) 

And shall prosper? and practise.] See ver. 12. 

And shall destroy the mighty and the holy people.] That 
people, who, being set apart for God's service, (seeix.16.) 
were under his peculiar protection, by virtue whereof they 
were formerly victorious over all their enemies. Antiochus, 
in his first invasion of Judea, slew and led captive eighty 
thousand Jews, (2 Mace. v. 14.) and two years afterward 
sent Apollonius with an army of two-and-twenty thousand 
men, to destroy those that assembled in the synagogue on 
the sabbath. (See 1 Mace. i. 29, 30. 2 Mace. v. 24.) 

Ver. 25. And through his policy also shall he cause craft 
to prevail in his hands.] He first of all obtained the king- 
dom by flatteries : (xi. 21.) then after he had made leagues 
and covenants, he wrought deceitfully, and under pretence 
of peace and friendship, he invaded and spoiled both Egypt 
and Judea : (xi. 24. 27. 1 Mace. i. 30, &c. 2 Maec. v. 25.) 
The same thing is foretold in the following' words, By 
peace he shall destroy many. 

And he shall magnify himself in his heart.] See ver. 11. 
xi. 3G. 2 Mace. ix. 4. 7, 8. 11. 

He shall also stand zip against the Prince of princes.] He 
shall exalt himself against the true God, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, (compare ver. 11. xi. 36.) abolishing his wor- 
ship, and setting up idolatry in its stead. (See 1 Mace. i. 
21. 24. 44. 54.) 

But he shall be broken without hand.] By an immediate 
judgment of GotL (Compare Job xxxiv. 20. and see the 
note upon ii. 45.) God struck him with a noisome disease, 
attended with horrible torments both of body and mind. 
See 1 Mace. vi. 8. 13. 2 Mace. ix. from the fifth verse 
to the end* The history those two writers give of his 
death agrees in many particulars with Polybius's account 
of it, p. 1453. of Gronovius's edition. 

Ver. 2G. And the. vision of the evening and the morning 
which teas told is true.] The vision of the two thousand 
three hundred evenings and mornings, mentioned ver. 14. is 
certain. (See x. 3.) 

Wlierefore shut thou up thevision; for it.shallbefor many 
days.] The same thing is expressed by shutting up the 



words, and sealing the book, xii. 4. The expression in 
both places denotes the concealing the sense of it from com- 
mon understandings; or deferring the accomplishment of 
the events therein foretold. So we find shutting andopen- 
ing, sealing and unfolding, are opposed in the prophetical 
language, and import the same as concealing and revealing; 
delaying the accomplishment of a prophecy, and .bringing 
it into effect. (See Isa. xxix. 11. Rev. v. 1. 5. xxii. 10.) 
The words instruct us that prophecies are never fully un- 
derstood till they are accomplished ; and the nearer the 
time approaches of their accomplishment, the more light 
shall diligent searchers have for the explaining them. (See 
xii. 4 ) 

For yet the vision is for many days.] See x. 1. 14. 

Ver. 27. And I Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days*1 
See the note on ver. 18. t 

Afterward I rose up, and did the king y s business.] See the 
note upon ver. 2. 

And I teas astonished at the vision.] The calamities 
which it foreshewed should come upon God's people, 
filled me with melancholy and desponding thoughts. (See 
vii. 28.) 

But none understood it.] Daniel himself had but an im- 
perfect apprehension of it, just as when men view things at 
a distance, though the angel did impart to him the general 
meaning of it, (ver. 1G. 17.) and afterward he had a more 
particular revelation of several things relating to it. (See 
the note upon x. 1.) But still it remained unintelligible to 
common capacities. (See the foregoing verse.) 

CHAP. IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

Daniel having* thoroughly 'Considered the prophecies of 
Jeremy relating to the seventy years' captivity, atid being 
satisfied that that term of years was near expiring,' hum- 
bles himself in prayer for the sins of hi§ people, and ear- 
nestly begs of God the restoration of Jerusalem. In an- 
swer to his prayers, the angel Gabriel informs him, that 
the city should be rebuilt, and peopled as in former 
times, and should so continue for seventy weeks of years, 
i.e. for four hundred and ninety years ; and then should 
be utterly destroyed for putting the Messias to death. 

Ver. 1. JiN the first year of Darius, the son of Ahasiterus, 
of the seed of the Medes.] See v. 31. This is the same per- 
son who is called Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, by the 
heathen historians, with whom Josephus agrees. His fa- 
ther Astyages had the name of Ahasuerus among the Jews, 
as appears by a passage in Tobit, xiv. 15. where 'tlie taking 
of Nineveh is ascribed to Nebuehadonosor and Assuerus, 
who were tlie same with Nabupolassar, Nebuchadnezzar's 
father, and Astyages':* Nebuchadnezzar being a name com- 
mon to all the Babylonian kings, as Pharaoli was to the 
kings of Egypt. (Sec Dr. Prideaux's Script. Connex. ad 
A.C. G12.) 

We need not wonder to find the same persons called ty 
such different names, especially in different countries: the 
Scripture affords several instances of this kind: so Daniel 
was called Belteshazzar by Nebuchadnezzar, who ctianged 
the names of his three companions, i. 7. Zerubbabel was 
called Shczbazzar; Ezra i. 8. Esther, Hadassah, Esth.ii.7. 
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I Daniel understood by books.] The several prophecies 
of Jeremiah are called so many books. (See Jer. xxv. 13. 
xxix. 1.) We may observe from hence, that the prophets 
studied the writings of those prophets who were before 
them, for the more perfect understanding of the times when 
their prophecies were to be fulfilled. The same they did 
by several of their own prophecies. (Seo 1 Pet. i. 11, 12.) 

Thai he would accomplish seventy years in the desolations 
of Jerusalem.] See Jer. xxv. 11, 12. xxix. 10. The seventy 
years mentioned both here and in Jeremy, arc to be dated 
from the end of the third, or beginning of the fourth, year of 
Jehoiakim : (compare Jer. xxv. 1. with Dan. i. 1.) from 
which time to the first year of Cyrus, according to the 
Scripture account, are just seventy years. These desola- 
tions began from the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when the 
city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, (see i. 1.) at which 
time the king of Judah became tributary to the king of Ba- 
bylon : and they w T ere from time to time increasing, till the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, when they were fully accom- 
plished in the burning of the city and temple; after which 
time it continued desolate till the end of the captivity, 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.) 

Ver. 3. And I set my face unto the Lord God.] I directed 
my face towards the place where the temple stood. (See 
vi. 10.) 

'To seek [him] by prayer and supplications.] The pro-^ 
mises of God are generally conditional, and the promise of 
restoring the Jews' captivity after seventy years, had this 
condition particularly expressed in it, that they should call 
upon him, and pray unto him, and then he would hearken 
unto them, Jer. xxix. 12. 

With fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes.] The soul and 
body are so nearly related, that the humiliation of both is 
necessary to make our repentance complete. (See James 
iv. 9, 10.) 

Ver. 4/ And I prayed unto the Lord my God, and made 
jay confession.] Both acknowledging his justice and holi- 
ness, and my own and my people's iniquity. The better 
men are," the greater is the sense of their guilt, and the 
deeper is their humiliation. (See Job xlii. G. 1 Tim.i. 15.) 

Keeping the covenant and mercy to them that love him, 
&c'.] The prophet does not insist upon any right the people 
had in those gracious promises made to their fathers, be- 
cause the condition of their obedience, whenever it was 
not expressly meptipned, yet was tacitly implied. (Com- 
pare Nehem. i. 5.) 

Ver. 5. We have sinned, and have committed iniquity, 
&c] Daniel uses the same confession that is prescribed in 
Solomon's consecration prayer to be used by the Jews in 
the land of their captivity: with a promise subjoined of a 
favourable answer, that God would make to their suppli- 
cations, presented to him upon that occasion. (See 1 Kings 
viii. 48—50. and compare Nehem. i, 7. Psal. cvi. C.) 

Ver. 7. And to all Israel that are near, and that are far 
°ff-] Some of the Jews were carried captive, or went volun- 
tary' exiles, upon foreseeing the calamities which were 
coming upon their country, into the neighbouring countries 
of Edom, Moab, and Ammon : (see the note upon Jer. xii. 
14.) as others went down into Egypt. (Seo Jer. xliii. xliv.) 
Those were not removed to such a distance from their own 
country, as those that were carried to Babylon. 

Ver. 10. To walk in his laws which lie set before us by his 



servants the prophets.] By Moses, and the succession of the 
prophets that followed him : who reinforced the law of 
Moses, and gave the people new instructions from God 
upon emergent occasions. 

Ver. 11. And the oath that is written in the law of 
Moses.] Those solemn denunciations of God's judgments 
declared against impenitent sinners, Lev. xxvi. Deut. 
xxviii. xxix. 20. The Hebrew word Shebunah, is taken 
here for an imprecation, as it is used, Numb. v. 21. the 
forms of swearing or adjuration, implying an imprecation 
upon those that forswear themselves. For which reason 
the Hebrew alah signifies both sweating and cursing. (See 
the note upon Jer. xxiii. 10.) 

Ver. 12. And against our judges that judged us.] Judges 
here signify any princes or rulers. (Compare Job xii. 17. 
Psal. ii. 10. cxlviii. 12. Prov. viii. 16.) 

For under the ivhole heaven hath not been done, as hath 
. been done unto Jerusalem.] See Lam. i. 12. ii. 13. Ezek. v. 9. 

Ver. 13. As it is written in the law of Moses, all this is 
come upon us.] A devout acknowledgment of God's justice 
and providence, in making his judgments exactly fulfil the 
threatenings denounced many ages before by Moses. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 14, &c. Deut. xxviii. 15, &c.) 

Ver. 14. Tlierefore hath the Lord watched upon the evil] 
The same expression is used by the prophet Jeremy in his 
threatenings against the Jews, xxxi. 28. xliv. 27. 

Ver. 15. And noiv, O Lord our God, who hast brought 
thy people forth out of the land of Egypt, &c.] A form of 
supplication used in several places of Scripture, whereby 
devout persons entreat God to continue his favours, by re- 
counting his former mercies towards them. (SeeExod.- 
xxxii. 11. 13. Nehem. ix. 10. Jer. xxxii. 20.) This the 
Latin tongue expresses by the word obsecratio: of which 
kind is that form of supplication used in our Litany, By the 
mystery of thy holy incarnation, &c. which some men's ig- 
norance or prejudice hath misinterpreted, as if it were a 
sort of conjuration. 

We have sinned, ice have done wickedly.] The entire sense 
is, Although we have sinned, and are unworthy of the con- 
tinuance of thy mercies, yet deal with us according to all 
thy righteousness, as it follows. 

Ver. 16. O Lord, according to all thy righteousness, I be- 
seech thee, let thine anger and thy fury be turned away from 
the city Jerusalem.] The word righteousness is in many 
places of Scripture equivalent to mercy. (See 1 Sam. xii. * 
7. Psal. xxxi. 1. cxliii. 1. Micah vi. 5. and Dr. Hammond 
upon Matt. i. 19.) 

Thy holy mountain.] The temple. (See ver. 20. and the 
note upon Isa. ii. 2.) 

Ver. 17. Cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary which 
is desolate, for the Lord's sake.] For the sake of the Mes- 
sias, known by the title of the Lord among the Jews: (sec 
Psal. ex. 1.) and called Messiah the Prince, ver. 25. of this 
chapter. All God's promises are fulfilled in and for the 
sake of Christ, (2 Cor. i. 20.) To this sense some interpret ■ 
Psal. lxxx. 14. 16. Behold, and visit this vine; and the vine- 
yard which thy right hand hath planted, even for the sake 
of the Son, ivhom thou madest strong for thyself : expressed * 
afterward by the Son of man, ver. 18. 

Ver. 19. Defer tiot for thy own sake, O my God, &c.] 
The seventy years of our captivity are near being expired : 
(see ver. 2.) therefore 1 beseech thee not to defer the 
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accomplishment of the promise thou hast made to restore 
us to our own country, and the free exercise of ourreligion. 
So Temarkable a turn of providence will very much re- 
dound to the honour of thy name. (See Psal. Ixxix. 9, 10. 
cii. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 21. The man Gabriel.] The angel Gabriel appear- 
ing under the shape of a man. (Compare x. 16.) 

Whom I had seen at the beginning J] Or before. (See viii. 
16.) The word batechillah signifies before, viii. 1. 

Being caused to fly swiftly.] The angels are commonly 
described as having wings, with respect to their appearance 
in a bodily shape, to signify their readiness to execute the 
Divine commands. (See lsa. vi. 2. Ezek; i. 11.) 

Touched me [see viii. 18. x. 10.] about the timeofthe even- 
ing oblation.] There were three hours of prayer : (see vi. 10.) 
but the two most solemn seasons of it were at the time of 
the morning and evening oblation, that solemn service which 
was offered daily in the temple in the name of the whole 
nation. (See viii. 11.) This service was performed at the 
third and ninth hours of the day, answering to our nine of 
the cl6ck in" the morning and three in the afternoon. De- 
vout persons that' could not attend the temple service, set 
apart those hours for theiT private devotions : and we find 
Elijah made that solemn prayer and sacrifice recorded 
1 Kings xviii. 36. at the time of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice. Butupon their solemn days .of fasting and hu- 
miliation, they continued their devotions from the time of 
the morning sacrifice till that of the evening was finished. 
Such was this of Daniel, and that of Cornelius, mentioned 
Acts x. 30. This custom was. continued among the primi- 
tive Christians, who did not conclude their prayers or fasts, 
on their stationary days till. three in the afternoon. (See 
Mr. Bingham, Ecclcs. Antiq. bookxxi. chap. 3.) 

Ver. 23. At the beginning of the supplication the com- 
mandment came forth.] God's command to me to instruct 
thee farther in what should hereafter bcfal the city and tem- 
ple of. Jerusalem, in w T hose behalf thou didst pour forth thy 
supplications. Here was a remarkable completion of that 
promise, lsa. Ixv. 24. W'hile they are. yet speaking I will 
hear. . « ' 

For thou art greatly beloved?] Learned men have ob- 
served a near affinity between the prophecy of Daniel and 
the Revelation of St. John; and wc may take notice, that 
much the same title is given to them both. Daniel is 
styled a man greatly beloved, here and x. 11. 19. and the 
character given to St. John is, that of the disciple ivhom 
Jesus loved, John xxi. 20. 24. 

Therefore understand the matter, and consider the vision.] 
Apply thy mind carefully to what is said, for this prophecy 
contains in it truths of the greatest importance. Our Saviour 
plainly refers to these words, which are repeated ver. 25. 
when, explaining the latter part of this prophecy of the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, he adds, Let him that reddeth un- 
derstand, Matt. xxiv. 15. 

Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people 
and upon thy holy city.] To recite all the different methods 
chronolpgers have taken of computing these seventy weeks, 
would be too large a work for a commentary. I shall only 
take notice of three opinions, which seem most agreeable 
to the text. The first is, that of Petavius Rationar. Tern, 
par. ii, p. 154. and Archbishop Usher, Annal. V. T. ad An. 
P. J. 4260 

VOL. IV, 



These two learned authors date tho beginning 



of this prophecy from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, when he gave his commission to Nehemiah 
to rebuild Jerusalem; (Nehem. ii. 1.) from which time they 
reckon half of the week here specified, (ver. 27.) to be com- 
pleted at the death of Christ. But then these authors sup- 
pose Artaxerxes to have begun his reign nine years sooner 
than the historians commonly date it. The second opinion 
is that of Dr. Prideaux,.Connex. of Script, par. i. ad an. 
A. C. 458. who fixes the date of this prophecy to the se- 
venth year of Artaxerxes, when he gave a commission to 
lEzra, to settle the state of the Jews at Jerusalem, to which 
sense he understands the commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem: from which time he computes four hun- 
dred and ninety years to the death of Christ. 

The third opinion is that of the late right Teverend and 
learned Bishop Lloyd, whkh may be seen in the Chrono- 
logical Tables, published by his direction, Numb. 3, 4. 
He supposes the years here specified to consist of three 
hundred and sixty days : such years he affirms the Scrip- 
ture always makes use of in the computation of time: 
as appears in the history of Noah's flood, Gen. vii. 11.. 
compared with ver. 24. and viii. 4; and from Rev. xii. 6. 
compared with ver. 14. and xiii. 5. where twelve hundred 
and sixty days are reckoned equivalent to three years and 
a half and to forty and two months. The same computa- 
tion of years was generally made use of in ancient times by 
all nations, particularly by the Chaldeans, where Daniel 
now lived. The reasons of this opinion are at large set 
forth by Mr. Marshal, in his treatise upon the Seventy 
Weeks, par. ii. chap. 4. The bishop, proceeding upon this 
hypothesis, computes the date of this prophecy from the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes, and reckons sixty-nine weeks 
of years, or four hundred and eighty-three years, from thence 
to the year before Christ's death. But then the. last or sin- 
gle week that remains to make up the number of seventy 
he separates from the rest, and begins it from the year of 
Christ 63. in the latter half of which the sacrifice and obla- 
tion were to cease, and the city and sanctuary to be destroyed 
by the Romans: all which was fulfilled in the seventieth 
year after Christ. 

The difference of these three opinions as to the main 
point, the completion of this prophecy, is not very great ; 
for, as the learned Bishop Chandler hath judiciously ob- 
served, (Answer to Grounds and Reasons, p. 139.) " The 
commencement of the weeks must be either from the se- 
venth of Artaxerxes, which falls upon the four hundred and 
fifty-seventh year before Anno Domini, or from the twen- 
tieth of Artaxerxes. Add to four hundred and fifty-seven 
years before Christ, twenty-six years after Christ (which is 
the number that four hundred and eighty-three years, or 
sixty-nine weeks, exceeds four hundred and fifty-seven 
years), and you are brought to the beginning of John 
the Baptist's preaching up the advent of tho Messias: 
add seven years, or one week, to the former, and you 
come to the thirty-third year of Anno Domini, which 
was the year of Jesus Christ's death. Or else compute 
four hundred and ninety years, the whole seventy, weeks, 
from the seventh of Artaxerxes; by subtracting four hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years (the space of time between that 
year and the beginning of Anno Domini) from four hundred 
and ninety, and there remains thirty-three, the year of our 
Lord's death. Let thp twentieth of Artaxerxes be the date 
— R 
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of the seventy weeks, which is the four hundred and forty- 
fifth year before A. D. and reckon sixty-nine weeks of 
Chaldean years ; seventy Chaldee years being equal to six- 
ty-nine Julian ; and so four hundred and seventy-eight Ju- 
lian years making four hundred and eighty-three Chaldee 
years, and the end in the thirty-third year-after Christ, or the ■ 
Passover following. Any of these reckonings (adds this 
learned author) are sufficient for our purpose. It is rather 
to bo wondered, how, at this distance of time, learned men 
have been able to come to any exactness in these matters." 
Seventy weeks are determined.] By seventy weeks arc to 
be understood seventy weeks of years, or seventy times seven 
years ; i.e. four hundred and ninety years r each day being 
accounted for a year, according to the prophetical way of 
reckoning. (See Numb. xiv. 34; Ezek. iv. 6.) Daniel dis- 
tinguished between these wee^s and the weeks after the 
common reckoning, by calling the latter weeks of days, 
x. 2. according to the sense of the Hebrew, expressed in 
the margin. And Isaiah distinguished a natural year from 
a prophetical one, by calling it the year of a hireling, Isa. 
xvi. 14. xxi. 16. 

The Jews numbered their time by sevens of years : every 
seventh year was a year, of release, and after seven times 
seven years, i. e. forty-nine years, came the year of jubilee. 
So the computation of. time here made use of alludes. to 
Lev. xxv. 8. TIiou shalt number seven sabbaths [or rather 
weeks] of years, seven times seven years; the Hebrew 
word sabbath signifying the number seven, as it is rendered 
'EjSSo^ac by the LXX. in the latter part* of the verse: and 
so the Greek word 2aj3]3arov is used in Luke xviii. 12. 
xxiv. 1. Daniel, by examining the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
had discovered how the seventy years of the captivity were 
near expiring : and here the angel discovers to him another 
line of time, importing, that after the restoration of Jerusa- 
lem it should continue for a period of time, consisting of 
seventy times sevenyears, which being expired, it should be 
finally destroyed. Seventy weeks contain ten jubilees, 
and ten being tho number of perfection, these seventy weeks 
denote the bringing in the most complete jubilee, or remis- 
sion, as the LXX. render that word : when all former tres- 
passes should be cancelled, and men should be restored to 
that heavenly inheritance they had forfeited, by the death 
of the Mcssias. . * . 

Upon thy people, and thy holy city.'] Daniel in his prayer 
to God speaking of the Jews and Jerusalem, had used these 
expressions, Thy people, and thy holy city, ver. 18, 19. as 
if their title to God's favour were indefeasible. To correct 
this mistake, the angel, directing his discourse to Daniel, 
returns him his own expressions, as if the people and the 
city were rather his than God's. In the same phrase God 
speaks to Moses, after the sin of the Israelites in making 
the golden calf,, Exod. xxxii. 7. At the twenty-sixth 
verse of this prophecy, the angel tells Daniel how they 
ceased to be God's people. 

To finish the transgression, and to make an end of sin, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.] This the Messiah did by making an 
atonement for sin, and absolving men from the guilt of it: 
by giving men the best rules and assistances for the pro- 
moting trne and inward righteousness; called here ever-, 
lasting righteousness, in opposition to the righteousness of 
the law, a great part of which consisted in external ordi- 



nances, imposed on them for a season till the time of reform- 
ation, Heb. ix. 10. where the* English text reads, to make 
an end of sin; the margin translates it, to, seal up sin, fol- 
lowing a various reading in the Hebrew: but the sense 
comes all to one, for the verb which signifies to seal up, de- 
notes likewise the accomplishing of anything, and is ap- 
plied to sin y or the punishment of it, Lam. iv. 22. (See 
likewise the following note.) \ \ 

To seal up the vision and prophecy.] To fulfil the pro- 
phecies of foregoing ages concerning the Messias, and to 
confirm them, by making the event to answer the predic- 
tion, as the setting of a seal confirms the authenticalness 
of any writing. Thus the Tabbins upon the text interpret 
the words, All the prophecies (say they) shall be fulfilled at 
the coming of the Messias. Bishop Lloyd explains the sen- 
tence of the finishing and completing the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament, which he supposes to have 
been done forty-nine years after the commencement of this 
prophecy. (See the note upon the following verse.) 

And to anoint the most Holy.] The word anoint plainly 
alludes to the name of Messiah, expressed in the following 
verse, which signifies in Hebrew, the Anointed, and is trans- 
lated Christ in Greek. (See John i. 41.) ; To anoint is the 
same here as to consecrate the Messiah to be a priest, pro : 
phet, and king, all whicli offices were conveyed by the cere- 
mony of anointing. The Messiah is styled here the most 
Holy, upon the account of his unspotted original, as well as 
his unblamable life. (See Luke i. 35. Acts iii. 14. Heb. 
vii. 2G. Rev. iii. 7.) Tho words may be literally translated, 
To anoint the holy of holies: an expression which usually 
signifies the inner sanctuary, called the holiest of all, Heb. 
ix. 3. and it is very properly applied to the Messias, who 
was greater than the temple, Matt. xii. G. because in him 
dwelt the fulness of the Godhead, Coloss.ii.9. whereupon 
he calls his body the temple, John ii. 21. 

Ver. 25. Know therefore and understand.] See ver. 23. * 

From the going forth of the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem^] Or, To build again Jerusalem, as the 
margin reads, and so the verb shub is translated in the 
latter part of the verse, and see xi. 10. Daniel had be- 
sought God to behold their desolations, and the ruins of the 
city which is called by his name, ver. 18. In answer to 
this his supplication, the angel acquaints him that the city, 
both the streets and the wall thereof, should be rebuilt. 
These expressions do very much confirm their interpreta- 
tion, who date this prophecy from the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, when he gave a commission to Nehemiah to 
rebuild the city and its walls; (Nehem. ii. 1.) whereas Dr. 
Prideaux, who dates this prophecy from the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes, is forced to understand these expressions in 
a metaphorical sense, for restoring and establishing the 
church and state of the Jews. Now it is a received rule, 
that a literal sense is always to be preferred, if it be con- 
sistent with the main scope of the text. 

Unto Messiah the Prince.] Anointing being the ancient 
ceremony of investing persons in the highest offices and 
dignities, the name of Messias, or Anointed, w r as in an emi- 
nent manner appropriated to him that was sanctified, or set 
apart, and sent into the world under the highest character 
of being the Redeemer of it. By that name he was com- 
monly known unto the Jews, John i. 41. iv. 25. and that 
title was chiefly given to him from the authority of this pro- 
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phccy. He is called here the Prince, or Rider, a title often 
given to David ; (see 1 Sara. ix. 16. 2 Sam. v. 2. vii. 8.) and 
applied to the Messiah himself, spoken of under the name 
" of David, Isa. lv. 4. The author of the first book of Chroni- 
cles probably alludes to this place of Daniel, v. 2. Judah 
prevailed over his brethren, and of him ivas the chief Ruler 
(the nagid here in the text) to come : as the words may best 
be translated. The Messiah was commonly known under 
the title of King of Israel, ox King of the Jews. (See Matt, 
ii. 2. Luke xxiii. 2, 3. John i. 49. xix. 19.) 

Shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks.'] A 
colon should be placed at the end of this sentence, which 
is wTong placed in the middle of it in our English Bibles. 
Seven weeks and threescore and two weeks put together, make 
sixty-nine weeks of years, or four hundred and eighty-three 
years. As the cutting off the Messiah is appropriated to 
the period of threescore and two weeks in the following 
verse, so the seven weeks, or forty-nine years, here men- 
tioned, must in all probability be assigned to the building 
of the street and the wall, whether we understand it literally, 
or metaphorically with Dr. Prideaux, for the restoring and 
settling the Jewish church and state. (See Dr. Prideaux, 
ubi supra, and ad an. A. C. 409.) 

Bishop Lloyd, who reckons the date of this prophecy 
from the twentieth of Artaxcrxes, concludes the seven 
weeks, or forty-nine years, in the eighth year of Artaxerxcs 
Mnemon, at which time he supposes Malachi to have writ 
his prophecy, and thereby finished the Old Testament Ca- 
non, or sealed up the vision and prophecy, after whom the 
Jews were to look for no other prophet till John Baptist. 
(See Mai. iv. 4, 5. compared with Matt. xi. 13, 14.) 

The street shall be built again, dnd the wall, even in 
troublous times.} When the Jews were sorely assaulted by 
their adversaries, who did all they could to hinder them 
from rebuilding the city, and fortifying it with a new wall. 
(See Nchem. iv. 7, &c. vi. 15.) These words, taken in their 
obvious sense, plainly fix the date of this prophecy to the 
twentieth year of Artaxcrxes, who then gave Nehemiaha 
commission to repair the city^ and raise up the Walls and 
ramparts of it. (Sec Nehem. chap. ii. — iv. compared with 
Ecclus. xlix. 13.) Before which time the Jews, that re- 
turned from' captivity, lived in the cities where their inhe- 
ritance lay. (See Ezraii. 70. Nehem. vii. 4.) <c The word 
haruts, translated wall, properly signifies the circuit bound- 
ing out the limits of the city, whereon the wall was built, 
and anciently used to be marked out with a plough making 
a furrow round about," as Mr. Mede observes; (Works, 
p. 700.) and by rechob, the street, or broad place, he un- 
derstands the area, or plat of ground whereon the city was 
to be built : or else we may suppose the singular put for 
the plural, an cnallagc very common in Scripture. 

Ver. 2G. And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah 
be cut off.] Or, After those threescore and two weeks — for the 
he prefixed to the word shebunim, is emphatical, as the 
grammarians express it. The common interpretation of the 
word is, that in the seventieth or last week the Messiah 
should be put to death. The Hebrew verb here translated 
ait off, is by the Jewish rabbins interpreted of a death in- 
flicted by the sentence of a judge, which sense they con- 
firm by the use of it in a parallel place, Lev. xvii. 14. to 
which wc may addlSam.xxviii. 9. Our Saviour 1 plainly 



refers to this text, among others, Luke xxiv. 26. 46 



Bishop Lloyd, who makes a break between the sixty- 
nine weeks and the seventieth, supposes the sixty-nine to 
expire in May, A. D/32. which whs the year before our 
Saviour's passion.-In correspondence with this prophecy, 
our Lord could not survive a whole year after the sixty- 
nine weeks were expired: nor did he: but since he was to 
be cut off at the Passover, himself being the true paschal 
Lamb, he died in the following year in the month Nisan, 
answering to. our April, the very same day and hour that 
the paschal lamb was wont to be killed. (See the Chro- 
nological Tables abovementioned.) 

But not for himself] Tlie jitst suffering for the unjust, 
1 Pet. iii. 18. The Vulgar Latin renders the words to this 
sense, And the people that deny him shall be no longer his. 
The Hebrew phrase is used in the same sense, xi.17. Job 
xxxix. 16. To confirm this interpretation, we are to sup- 
pose the word people, which follows, to be understood here, 
and may with Bishop Lloyd translate this and the follow- 
ing sentence thus: And the people that deny him shall be no 
longer his, but the Prince's (L e. the Messiah's, ver. 25.) 
future people shall destroy, &c. And then the. Jews will 
properly be cabled Lo-ammi, not my people, Hos. i. 9.r 

But the people of the prince that shall come.] The Romans, 
under the conduct of Vespasian and his son Titus, who 
were the generals in that war, and both of them dignified 
with the title of Prince or Caesar. Bishop Lloyd corrects 
the common translation thus, The Prince's (i. e. the Mes- 
siah's) future people : the Hebrew word haba, as the Greek 
Ipxofxtvog, which answers it, often signifying, the future, or 
that which is to come. (See Isa. xxvii. 6. xliv. 7.Mark>x. 
30. Rev. i. 4.) This people that learned prelate under- 
stands to be the Romans and their empire, which was the 
seat of the Christian church. So when our Saviour tells us, 
that before the end of the Jewish nation come, the gospel 
shall be preached in all the world, Matt. xxiv. 14. and St. 
Paul speaks to the same purpose, Rom. x. 16. Coloss. i. 6. 
23. wc are there to understand the world of the extent of 
the Roman empire. And our Lord, speaking of the final 
destruction of the Jewish nation by the Romans, exprcsseth 
it by sending forth his armies to destroy those murderers, 
and burn up their city: (Matt. xxii. 7.) which exactly 
agrees with the words here following. 

Shall destroy the city and the sanctuary.] After that the 
Romans had burnt both city and sanctuary, they so en- 
tirely destroyed them, that it could scarce be perceived the 
place had ever been inhabited, as Josephus relates (de 
Bcllo, lib. vii. cap. 1. edit. Hudson): and the Jews, relate 
that a plough was drawn over the ground where they both 
stood : (see Dr. Lightfoot upon Matt. xxiv. 2.) which were 
evident accomplishments of our Saviour's prediction, that 
one stone should not stand upon another, with respect either 
to the city, (Luke xix. 44.) or to the sanctuary, (Matt. 
xxiii. 38. xxiv. 2.). 

And the end thereof shall be with a flood.] The desola- 
tions made by an army arc often compared to the inunda- 
tions of a flood, whose violence nothing is able to with- 
stand. (Compare xi. 10. Isa. viii. 7, 8.) 

And unto the end of the war desolations are determined.] 
Or, decreed. That war shall make an utter destruction both 
of the city and the nation. 

Ver. 27. And he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
one week.] The former part of the verse may be literally 
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translated thus : One tveek shall confirm the covenant with 
many, and the widst of (or the half part of) the tveek shall 
cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease. Most interpreters 
suppose the seventy weeks to be completed at the death of 
Christ, or at least one half of the seventieth and last of 
them : accordingly they understand the confirming the cove- 
nant of the new covenant, and the terms of salvation therein 
proposed, first by John Baptist, as the forerunner of Christ, 
and then by Christ himself. (Compare Isa. xlii. G. lv. 3. 
Jcr. xxxi. 31. Ezek. xvi. GO — 62.) They that confine the 
promulgation of the new covenant to the first half of the 
seventieth week, understand it of Christ's preaching for 
three years and a half, and then suffering in the midst of 
that week. 

They that understand the confirming the covenant to bo 
of the same extent with the seventieth week, suppose John 
Baptist's preaching to have taken up three years and a 
half, before Christ entered on his prophetical office, and 
translate the following words, In the half part of the tveek. 
(See the next note but one.) 

With many.'] The same. expression is elsewhere used of 
the universal redemption; or general promulgation of par- 
don, by the gospel-covenant. (Sec Isa. liii. 11. Matt. xx. 
28. Rom. v. 15. 19. Heb. ix. 28.) 

And in the midst of the week.] Our translation of the 
-words follows their opinion who place the death of Christ 
in the middle of the last week : (see Archbishop Usher's 
Annals, par. ii. p. 5G9.) whereas they that suppose the 
whole seventy weeks completed at our Saviour's passion, 
translate the sentence thus, In the half part of the week he 
shall cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease; understand- 
ing it of the latter half. (See Dr. Prideaux, ubi supra.) The 
Hebrew word chatsi, signifies properly the half part, and 
is commonly translated by *H/i«rv in the Scptuagint. [In 
this sense it is to be understood by our translation, xii. 7. 
of this prophecy.] 

He shall cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease.] Christ, 
by his one oblation of himself once offered, shall put an 
end to all the sacrifices and oblations made in the Jewish 
temple. (Compare Heb. x. 5, &c.) Thus the words are 
expounded by those that suppose the seventy weeks to 
havfe been finished at our Saviour's death. To confirm this 
exposition, we may observe, that the putting an end to the 
temple service by violence, such as was threatened under 
Antiochus Epiphancs, is expressed in a different manner; 
viz. by taking away the daily sacrifice, viii. 11, 12. xi. 31. 

Others understand these words of the final destruction of 
the Jewish temple and worship by the Romans; and it 
may be observed, that the word mincha, oblation, is some- 
times used for the daily sacrifice. (See 1 Kings xviii. 29. 
3G.) Bishop Lloyd explains the words to this sense : he 
separates this single, or odd week (so he translates shabna 
echad, one tveek), from the other sixty-nine; and makes it 
commence in the sixty-third year after Christ, and to end 
in the final destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem, 
which came to pass A. C. 70. It must be granted, that this 
interpretation agrees better with the letter of the text than 
the former: and the abomination of desolation immediately 
following it, they may both be reasonably thought the ex- 
press characters of one and the same week, viz. the seven- 
tieth, determined upon DanieVs people and city. 

The same learned prelate understands the w r ords, He 



shall confirm the covenant with many — of the prince* s future 
people, mentioned in the foregoing verse, viz. the Romans: 
who, by their general Corbulo, made a peace with the Par- 
thians, Mcdes, and Armenians, that they might be better at 
leisure to make an entire conquest of Judea: of which 
Tacitus speaking, saith, Tliere never was so firm a peace as 
now, (Anna!, lib. xv.) 

There is one difficulty which attends this explication; 
viz. that instead of setting forth one continued line of time, 
from the going forth of the commandment to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, to the conclusion of the events here foretold, it makes 
a considerable break, or interval of time, between the ful- 
filling one part of the prophecy and the other. Whereas 
the other interpretations suppose the destruction of the city 
and temple to run beyond the computation of the seventy 
weeks, and to be immediately subjoined to the death of 
Christ, as we see they arc, ver. 2G. to shew what shall be 
the catastrophe, or final punishment, which shall attend so 
great a wickedness. 

And for the overspreading of abominations, he shall make 
it desolate.] Mr. Mcde translates the words thus, And being 
a desolator, he shall command over a wing of abominations. 
(Works, p. 407.) Bishop Lloyd, with some little variation, 
renders them, And upon the battlements shall be the idols 
of the desolator. They both understand by the phrase the 
Roman army, which is the interpretation Christ himself 
gives of it. (Luke xxi. 20. compared with Matt. xxiv. 15.) 
The word kenaph, translated in the English overspreading, 
properly signifies a wing, and may either signify an army, 
.as it is used, Isa. viii. 8. or else stand for the battlements 
of the temple, as thetSrcck Urspvyiov, which answers to it, 
plainly does Matt. iv. 5. Here the Romans, after they 
had set the temple on fire, placed the idolatrous ensigns of 
their army over against the eastern gate of the temple, and 
offered sacrifice to them, as Josephus expressly tells us, 
(Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 6. edit. Hudson.) The word shikut- 
sim, abominations, is commonly used for idols : (see 1 Kings 
xi. 5. 7. 2 Kings xxiii. 13.) and the abomination of desola- 
tion set upon the altar by Antiochus, (1 Mace. i. 54.) is 
explained by the idol-altar, ibid. ver. 59. So the abomi- 
nations here spoken of do very properly signify the ensigns, 
or standards, of the Roman legions; each standard having 
stamped upon it the image of the tutelar god of that legion, 
to whom they offered sacrifice. Tacitus calls the eagle, and 
the other ensigns, " Propria legionum numina," the deities 
which were peculiar to their legions. (Annal. lib. ii.) Tcr- 
tullian's words arc to the same purpose: " Rcligio tota 
castrensis signa veneratur, signa jurat, et Diis omnibus 
praponit:" All the religion of the army consists in paying 
Divine worship to their standards, in swearing by them, and 
preferring them before all other deities. (Apol. cap. 1G.) 

Even until the consummation.] Till God's indignation be 
accomplished, as the same sense is expressed, xi. 3G. 

And that determined[or which is decreed] shall be poured 
upon the desolate.'} Compare ver. 11. of this chapter. Mr. 
Mede translates it, shall continue upon the desolate, p. 709. 
The words briefly declare those terrible calamities which 
made an entire destruction of that city and people, and 
were executed upon them in the most dreadful manner that 
any nation ever suffered, and with the most evident tokens 
of a Divine vengeance upon them, according to the rela- 
tion of their own historian Josephus, who was an eye- wit- 
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ness of these desolations. And ever since their posterity 
have been dispersed all the world over, living only upon 
sufferance in their several dispersions, and very often ex- 
posed to grievous oppressions and persecutions, enough to 
have extinguished their race, unless they had been pre- 
served by Providence, on purpose to verify the truth of 
those prophecies which foretold these calamities: and par- 
ticularly those words of Christ, which have a plain aspect 
upon the text before us, (Luke xxi. 22 — 24.) These be the 
days of vengeance: that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled— for there shall be great distress in the land, and 
wrath upon this people: and they shall fall by the edge of 
tlve sivordy and be f ed away captive unto all nations, and Je- 
rusalem shall be trodden down of the gentiles, until the' times 
of the gentiles be fulfilled: i. e. till the times of the fourth 
monarchy, spoken of chap. ii. vii. are expired. (See the 
note upon xii. 7.) 

Bishop Lloyd renders the last word shomem, desolate, in 
an active sense, the desolator, or him that makes desolate: 
in which sense the word is plainly taken, viii. 13. xii. 11. 
The sense he gives of the sentence is much the same with 
the former : viz. that the Divine vengeance shall continue 
upon the Jews, till it be returned upon the author of their 
desolations, which he interprets of the Roman govern- 
ment, as it was exercised under the seventh head. (See 
Rev. xvii. 11.) 

Having given a particular account of the most probable 
expositions of this famous prophecy, I need not take any 
notice of Sir John Marshara's explication of it in his Chro- 
nicus Canon, p. 5GS. since a learned writer, Mr. Marshal, in 
his treatise upon the Seventy Weeks, lately published, hath 
shewed it to be inconsistent with itself, as well as with the 
undoubted monuments both of sacred and profane history. 
The late author of Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, hath thought fit to mention Sir J. M.'s hypothesis 
with approbation : but it is to be presumed that this writer 
took it upon trust, without ever examining it, and was glad 
to find an opinion prejudicial to Christianity countenanced 
by so great a name. 



CHAP. X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The three following chapters contain the last vision of Da- 
niel's prophecy, wherein the several successions, both of 
the Persian and Grecian monarchies, are represented, 
together with the wars that should be raised between the 
kings of Syria and Egypt under the latter monarchy, as 
far as the times of Antiochus Epiphancs: who being the 
type and forerunner of antichrist, (as hath been observed 
upon chap, viii.) the latter part of the vision from xi. 30. 
seems chiefly to relate to the persecutions of the church 
in the times of antichrist, till its being finally cleansed 
from all those profanations, as the temple of Jerusalem 
was purified from the pollutions of Antiochus: after 
which will follow that kingdom of the saints mentioned 
vii. 18. 27. of this prophecy. 

Ver. 1. JLn the third year of Cyrus king of Persia.} Daniel 
must now have been above ninety years of age ; he could 
not be less than twenty when he was carried captive (see the 



Preface to this Commentary), and that was seventy-three 
years before the date of this vision: which was the last 
Daniel saw, and it is not likely he himself survived it long. 

Whose name was Belteshazzar.] See i. 7. . „ 

And the thing ivds true.] Or certain. (See ver. 21. xi.2. 
and compare viii. 2G. Rev. xix.9.) . . 

But the time appointed was long.] Sec ver. 14v.and the 
note upon xii. 4. 

And he understood the thing, and had understanding of 
the vision.] He had a clear view of the succession of the 
Persian and Grecian monarchies, and of the series, of the 
kings of Syria and Egypt under the latter of. them : although 
the remaining parts of the vision were obscure, especially 
with respect to their final event. (See xii. 8.) 

Ver. 2. In those days I Daniel was mourning three full 
weeks.] The reason of Daniel's fasting and mourning seems 
to be, because the adversaries of the Jews began to ob- 
struct the building of the temple. (See Ezra iv. 4, 5.) This 
made Daniel deprecate God's judgments in so solemn a 
manner. 

Tliree full weeks.] The Hebrew reads, Three weeks of 
days. So we read of. a month qf days, Gen. xxix. 14. 
Numb. xi. 20. where the English reads, a whole month. 
But the phrase may be used here to distinguish them from 
the weeks of years prophesied of in the ninth chapter. . 

Ver. 3. I ate no pleasant bread, &c] This is expressed 
by chastening himself, ver. 11. and by afflicting the soid 
with fasting, Lev. xvi. 29. xxiii. 27. Isa. Iviii. 3. 

Neither did I anoint myself at all.] As the Persians used 
to do constantly. (See Plin. Nat. Hist lib. xiii. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 4. In the four-and-twentieth day of the first month.] 
According to the Jewish computation, which was the month 
Nisan, beginning about our 10th of March. The commen- 
tators observe from hence, that Daniel's fast fell upon the 
time of the paschal solemnity; and therefore the Jews did 
not think themselves obliged to keep their solemn festivals 
any where but in their own country, and at the place ap- 
pointed by God for that purpose. 

I was by the side of the great river, which is Hiddekel.] 
The same with Tigris. (See Gen. ii. 14.) This was near 
Shushan, where Daniel probably resided. /(See the note 
upon viii. 2.) 

Ver. 5. 1 lifted up mine eyes.] Being by the riveT-side in a 
deep contemplation, I looked up and saw a person appear 
before me, placed in the air above the waters, or hovering 
over them. (See xii. G. and compare Rev. x. 2. 5.) 

Behold a certain man clothed in linen, whose loins were 
girt about with fine gold of Uphaz.] He appeared in the 
habit of a high-priest. (See Exod. xxviii. 4. 39. xxix. 5.) 
The description St. John gives of Christ as high-priest of 
the church, Rev. i. 15: seems to be taken from this place of 
Daniel, which proves that the person here described can be 
no other than the Son of God: which may be farther .con- 
firmed by comparing the person described here, and xii. 5, 
G. with Rev. x. 2. 5, G. who is there represented as setting his 
right foot upon the sea, and his left upon the land, as sove- 
reign Lord of both elements. (Compare Matt, xxviii. 19.) 

Concerning the fine gold of Uphaz, see the note upon 
Jer. x. 9. 

Ver. G. His body tvas like the beryl.] Of an azure, or sky- 
colour/mixed with a bright green. (See Ezek. i. 1G.) 

His arms and his feet were in colour like to polished brass.] 
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Of a bright flaming colour. (Sec Psal. civ. 4. Ezek. i. 7. 
Rev. i. 15. x. 1.) - 

And the voice of his words, as the voice of a multitude.] 
Great and powerful. (Compare Ezek. i. 24. Rev. i. 15. 
x. 3.) 

Ver. 7. The men that ivere with me saw not the vision, 
but a great quaking fell upon them, &c.] They were seized 
with such terror and astonishment, that they m^de what 
haste they could to get out of the reach of such an amazing 
sight- (Compare Acts ix. 7.) 

Ver. 8. Tliere remained no strength in me.] I fell into a 
swoon or fainting fit. (See ver. 9.) • 

My comeliness was turned in me into corruption.] Or, my 
vigour, as the margin reads to a better sense. So the word 
is used Prov. v. 9. where our translation renders it, thine 
honour, but it should be translated thy strength, or vigour, 
as appears by comparing that verse with the parallel text, 
Prov. xxxi. 3. 

Ver. 9. mien I heard the voice of his words, then tvas I 
in a deep sleep on my face.] The very sound of his words 
put me into a fainting fit. (See viii. 18.) 

Ver. 10. And, behold, a hand touched me, &c.] This seems 
to be a distinct appearance from that described ver. 5. not 
so terrible, but nearer approaching to a human form : (sec 
ver. 16.) and may probably be supposed to 'be the angel 
Gabriel, who had been sent to Daniel upon the like occa- 
sions: (See viii. 17, 18. ix. 21.) The Logos, or Son of 
God, in the representations made of him in the Old Testa- 
ment, usually appears with a retinue of angels attending 
him. (See Gen. xviii. 2.) And in this prophecy (viii. 13, 
&c.) we have a vision of several angels attending upon 
one principal one. (Compare xii. 5.) The same retinue 
of angels may be observed" in Zecharys visions, i. 8 — 10. 
12, 13. ii. 3, 4. 8. iii. 2. 4. 7. The angel who now appeared 
to Daniel, putting forth his hand, raised him from the 
ground, and restored him to his former strength in some 
degree. (See viii. 18. ix. 21. Jer. i. 9. Ezek! ii. 2. Rov. 
i. 17.) 

Ver. 11. O Daniel, a man greatly beloved^] See ix. 23. 

Understand the words that I speak unto thee— for unto 
thee am I now sent.] Though this angel was inferior to that 
eminent person described ver. 5. yet he being the angel that 
informs Daniel of all those matters contained in the follow- 
ing chapter, and the beginning of the twelfth, ( the man 
clothed in linen, speaking nothing but what is related 
xii. 7.) he may properly take the whole business of tho 
vision upon himself, as he does here and in the following 
verse. 

And Jam come for thy words.] To give an answer to thy 
requests, by the direction of that Divine person, (ver. 5;) 
upon whom 1 attend. (Compare viii. 15—17. ix. 22.) 

Ver. 12. From the first day that thou didst set thine heart 
to understand, and to chasten thyself before thy God, thy 
words were heard, &c] As God graciously answered those 
prayers thou madest in thy former humiliation occasioned 
by thy searching out the time allotted for the captivity of 
thy people : (sec ix. 2. 22, 23.) so now God is pleased, in 
answer to thy repeated humiliation and solicitous concern 
for thy people, to send me to inform thee what shall be 
their state and condition in afteitimes. 

Ver. 13. But the princes of the kingdom of Persia with- 
stood me.] The princes of the kingdom of Persia and 



Grccia, mentioned hero and ver. 20. are generally sup- 
posed to be the guardian or tutelar angels of those several 
countries. That there were such tutelar angels, not only 
over private persons, (see Acts xii. 15.) but likewise over 
provinces and kingdoms, was an opinion generally re- 
ceived. The/our spirits mentioned Zcch. vi. 5. seem to be 
the guardian angels of the four great empires. Every hea- 
then nation thought their country under the peculiar pro- 
tection of some tutelar deity: and they looked upon the 
God of the Jews to be no other than that Deity who pre- 
sided over that nation. (Sec 1 Sam. iv. 8. 1 Kings xx. 23. 
28. 2 Kings xviii. 33—35. Isa. x. 10, 11.) This notion was 
very much 'countenanced by a passage in Deutcronomy > 
xxxii. 8. where the Septuagint translate the text thus: 
Wlien the Most High divided the nations their inheritance 
— he set, the bounds of the people according to the number of 
the angels of God, for the Lord's portion is his people. As 
if the dense werc;That the government of oth^rnsftibhswas 
committed to so many tutelar angels, whereas Israel was 
under the immediate care and government of God himself. 
The opinion I have been hitherto explaining-supposcs the 
presiding angels here mentioned to have been good angels: 
from whence it follows, that the occasion of their conten- 
tion was because neither party was as yet acquainted with, 
the Divine will, to which they were already to submit. 
(Sec this point largely treated of by Petavius, Dogm. 
Theolog. torn. iii. lib. ii. dc Angelis, cap. 8.) 

But others suppose those princes or angels who opposed 
Michael and Gabriel to be evil spirits, such as are de- 
scribed, by St. Paul under the names of the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, having their residence in the lower 
regions of the air, (Ephes. ii. 2. vi. 12.) These evil spirits 
are sometimes represented as part of the heavenly host, 
both in respect to their original station, and because these 
are the instruments of Providence, and have a command 
over the inferior world, as far as God 'thinks fit to permit. 
(Sec 1 Kings xxii. 19, &c. Job i. 6. 12, &c.) They are like- 
wise represented as accusers of good men before God, and 
as aggravating their faults, in order to have them delivered 
over to them, as the executioners of God's judgments. 
(See Job i. 11. ii. 5. Zcch. iii. 1. Rev. xii. 10.) If we fol- 
low this opinion, the contest here will be of the same na- 
ture with that of the angel and Satan, Zcch. iii. 1. and with 
the dispute that Michael the archangel had with the devil 
about the body of Moses, mentioned in St. Jude's Epistle, 
ver. 9. 

TJte prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood me one- 
and-twenty days.] The Persians, upon the solicitation of 
the Jews' enemies, had put a stop to the building of the 
temple, all the time of Daniel's humiliation. (See the note 
upon ver. 2.) And the tutelar genius of that empire still 
insisted that they might be kept under- those hardships, 
while the angel Gabriel was doing them all the good offices 
he could. In like manner, Satan is represented as eagerly 
opposing the rebuilding the temple, and the restoration of 
the Jewish nation, Zech. iii. 1, 2. 

But, lo ! Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help 
me.] Michael is -styled an archangel by St. Jude, ver. 9. 
and a great prince that stands up for the ohildren of thy 
people, xii. 1. of this prophecy. -Christ himself, as he is 
often represented under the character of an angel, so he is 
described under the name of Michael, Rev. xii. 7. But in 
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this and the parallel texts of Daniel, the name rather de- 
notes some principal angel, whom the Jews looked upon as 
the guardian angel of their nation. (See ver. 21. and xii. 1.) 

And remained there with the kings of Persia.'] I still con- 
tinued to oppose any motions the tutelar genii of Persia 
might make in prejudice of the Jews. The word king is 
equivalent in Hebrew to prince or governor. (See vii. 17. 
Jer. xxv. 20, &c. 1 Kings xxii. 47.) ' ... 

Ver. 14. Now I am come to make thee understand what 
shall befal thy people in the latter days: for yet the vision 
is for many days.] Daniel was solicitous about the present 
state of his people. (See ver. 2.) The vision informs him, 
first, that the empire shall be translated from the Persians 
to the Greeks, (xi. 3.) and then what should be the. condi- 
tion of the Jews under Alexander's" successors, the kings of 
Syria and Egypt ; one of which, viz. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
should be a figure of antichrist, who should disturb the 
state of the Christian church in the latter times of the 
world. (See ver. 1. and compare xii. 4. 8.) 

Ver. 15. I set my face towards the ground, and. I became 
dumb*'] I was, perfectly astonished, and deprived of all 
sense. (See ver. 1G, 17. and compare viii. 18.) iq ;t 

Ver. 1G. Then one like the similitude qf the sons of men 
touched my lips.] One that appeared in a human form, the 
same angel that touched inc. with his hand before, (see ver. 
10.) restored my speech to me, which my fright and con- 
cern had quite deprived me of. 

TJien I opened my mouth, and said xinto him that stood 
before me.] Compare viii. 15. This angel stood upon the 
earth near Daniel, not above the .waters of the river, as the 
person did whose appearance was so glorious: ver. 5..>, , 

O my lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned upon 
me, &c] See ver. 8. : , 

Ver. 17. How can the servant of this my lord, talk with 
this my lord.] .How can thy servant, a poor mortal man, 
maintain a discourse with a person of your rank and. dig- 
nity ? (See Noldius, p. 353.) The words may be trans- 
lated thus, IIow can the servant of this. my lord, talk with 
that my. lord? i. e. with .the other person that .first ap- 
peared to me with so majestic a presence; at whose sight 
I was perfectly confounded: (ver. 5. 9.) the pronoun zeh, 
when it is doubled, often signifies two distinct persons or 
things. (SeeExod.xiv.20.Ecclcs.vi.3.vii.l4.18.Isa. vi.3.) 

Ver. 19. O man greatly beloved, fear not; peace be unto 
thee.] Thou needest not be under such terrible apprehen- 
sions, as if this vision did portend thee some mischief; 
(see Judg. vi. 22. xiij. 22.) for it is a peculiar, token of 
God's favour to thee, (See, ver. 11.) 

Ver. 20. Knowest thou wherefore I am come to thee?~\ 
viz. To make thee understand what shall befal thy people 
in the latter days: (ver. 14.) 

Now ivill I return to fight with the prince of Persia.] Or, 
I shall again fight, or contend, with the prince of Persia: 
in which sense the verb shub, return, is often used. (See 
ix. 25.) 

And when I am gone forth, lo, the prince of Grecia shall 
come.] When I am gone forth from the Divine presence, 
the tutelar angel of the Grecian empire will appear in the 
court of heaven, and offer his reasons for translating the 
empire from the Persians to the Greeks, that the Jews may 
enjoy the benefits of their dominion: as a government that 
will be more favourable to them than the Persian emperors 



were. Alexander and some of lus successors bestowed 
many favours upon the Jews, as may be seen in Josephus's 
Antiq. lib. xi. cap. ult. lib. xii. cap. 2, 3. .. 

Ver. 21. But I ivill shew thee that xvhich is noted in the 
Scripture of truth.] Or, In the writing x of truth : i. e. what 
is certain and irrevocable. God's decrees are spoken of 
as if they were committed to writing, and registered in a 
book. (See Dcut. xxxii. 34. Psal. lvi. 8. Jsa. lxv.' 6. Mai. 
iii. 16.) . . 

And there is none that holdeth with me.in these things, bat 
Michael your prince.] None of the. guardian or tutelary.an- 
gels, who have the care and presidency of other nations 
committed to them, join with me in defending the cause of 
the Jewish nation, but Michael your prince and protector. 
(See xii. 1.) St. Jerome, in his commentary upon the thir- 
teenth verse, supposes the prince of Persia to oppose the 
Jews upon account of their sins, which reason may be ap- 
plied to other guardian angels or ministering spirits. 

CHAP. XI. 

See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 

Ver. 1. JjlLSO I, in the first year of Darius the Mede, 
even I, stood to confirm and strengthen him.] This verse 
should have been joined to the last chapter : the angel 
adds, that as he now joins with Michael .in defending the 
cause of the Jewish nation ; so, at the time of the overthrow 
of the Babylonish empire, he assisted .Michael in ad- 
vancing Darius, to the succession, which was the occasion 
of restoring the Jewish captivity. The wotjI Am may relate 
-either to Michael or Darius, and the sense, taking it.either 
way, is much the same. 

Ver. 2. And now I will shew thee the truth.] What is 
contained in the Scripture, or writing, of truth, x. 21. Or, 
I will shew thee the. succession of the Persian and Grecian 
empire in plain and naked truth, not in symbolical or figu- 
rative representations, as it was shewed before, chap. viii. 

.There shall stand up yet three kings in Persia.] After 
Cyrus shall succeed Cambyses, Smerdis, ,and Darius 
Hystaspes. So Ezra mentions two kings, whom. he calls 
Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes (names .which were common to 
most of the Persian kings in the Jewish history), who 
reigned between Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes, ; (Ezra iv; 
6,7.) 

And the fourth shall be far richer than they all, &c] This 
plainly means Xerxes, who brought together an army of 
above four millions, according to Herodotus's account: of 
eight millions, as others say, to overrun the whole country 
of Greece. . These wars, carried on by Xerxes's succes- 
sors, ended at last in the conquest of the Persian mo- 
narchy by Alexander the Great. Upon this, account the 
angel passes over the rest of the Persian kings ; and pro- 
ceeds immediately to relate the successes of Alexander: 
it being the chief design of the. former part of this vision 
to foretell the translation of the empire from the Persians 
to the Greeks. (See'x. 20.) St. Jerome rightly observes 
upon the fifth verse of this chapter, "That it was. not the 
design of the Scripture to give us an historical narrative of 
the actions of heathen princes any farther than the affairs 
of the Jewish nation were concerned in them." In like 
manner, at the thirtyrsixth verse, the angel breaks otf the 
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succession of the Syrian kings after Antiochus, to describe 
antichrist, of whom tho former was the type and forerun- 
ner. [So viii. 9. the prophet passes over all the succes- 
sors of Alexander to Antiochus Epiphanes, whoso reign 
had a particular influence upon tho Jewish affairs.] 

Ver. 3. And a mighty king shall stand tip, and do accord- 
ing to his will.] Compare ver. 16. This denotes Alexan- 
der the Great, whose success was so uninterrupted, that no 
body was able to put a stop to the progress of his vic- 
tories. (See viii. 5.) 

Ver. 4. And when he sluill stand up."] When he shall be 
in the height of his prosperity. * 

His kingdom shall be broke?i, and shall be divided towards 
the four ivinds of heaven.'] See the notes upon viii. 8. 

And not to his posterity.] Alexander had a brother, Ari- 
dseus, and two sons, Alexander and Hercules: these were 
all cut off in a few years after his death, to make way for 
his generals, who divided his empire among themselves. 

Nor according to his dominion which he ruled.] They did 
not immediately take upon them the title of kings : (see Dr. 
Prideaux, ad an. A. C. 301.) and his dominion being di- 
vided, lost much of that strength and power which the em- 
pire had when it was united in the person of Alexander. 
(See viii. 22.) * 

For his kingdom shall be plucked up, for others beside 
those.] Alexander's four great successors were Ptolemy, 
Cassander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus: (see the note upon 
viii. 8.) but others beside them came in for a share of his 
dominions, such as Eumenes, Philotas, and others. The 
word translated plucked up, is the same as rooted up, or de- 
stroyed, and is opposed to planting, or making to thrive; 
Jer. i. 10. xxiv. 6. xxxi. 28. or the phrase may allude to 
the feathers of a bird being plucked and scattered abroad. 
(Compare vii. 4.) < » 

Ver. 5. And the king of the south shall be strong.] By the 
king of the south, in this and the . following verses, is 
meant the king of Egypt: and by the king of the north, 
the king of Syria. These two kings came at length to 
have the principal share of Alexander's dominions, and 
make the greatest figure among his successors. But the 
reason why they are only mentioned here, is> because they 
only were concerned in the affairs of the Jews : Judea bor- 
dering upon each of their dominions, and sometimes be- 
longing to one, and sometimes to the other/of those princes. 
The king of the south mentioned in this verse, denotes 
Ptolemy the First, the son of Lagus, called, by way of dis- 
tinction, Ptolemy Soter. The texth saith of him, that he 
should be strong: for he had all Egypt and the adjacent 
parts- of Lyhia under his dominion, besides Palestine, 
Ccelo-Syria, and most of the maritime provinces of the 
lesser Asia. 

And one of his princes, and [or even] he shall be strong 
above him, andhave dominion.] Another of the successors 
of Alexander, who took upon them the style of kings, or 
princes.* (See the note on ver. 4.) This was Seleucus 
Nicator, the first king of the north, or of Syria: who, by 
the conquest of Lysimachus king of Thrace, and Deme- 
trius king of Macedon, obtained the name of Nicator, i.e. 
conqueror. 

II is dominion shall be a great dominion.] He had under 
his dominion all the countries of the east, from Mount 
Taurus to the River Indus; and from thence westward to 



the jEgean Sea: whereupon Appianus the historian reckons 
him the most potent of all Alexander's successors. 
• Ver. 6. Andin the end of yean, they shall join themselves 
together.] In process of time the successors of these two 
kings, viz. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the son of the former . 
Ptolemy, and Antiochus Theus, the grandson of Seleu- 
cus Nicator, shall enter into a league or confederacy with 
each other. 

For the king's daughter of the south shall come to the king 
of the north to make an agreement.] This league shall 
be concluded by the marriage of Berenice, daughter to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, with Antiochus Theus king of Syria, 
although ho had another wife Laodice, and two children 
by her, Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus. ' ; 

But she shall not retain the power of the arm.] She shall 
not be able to keep her power or interest with Antiochus: 
for as soon as her father Ptolemy was dead, Antiochus di- 
vorced her, and recalled his former wife Laodice and her 
children. 

Neither shall he stand, nor his arm.] Nor shall Antiochus 
himself long survive, for Laodice, being jealous of his fickle 
temper, procured him to be poisoned, and concealed his 
death till her son Seleucus had secured the succession. 

But she shall be given up, and they that brought her.] 
Berenice, after she had shut herself up in the asylum, or 
place of sanctuary, at Daphne, was betrayed into her ene- 
mies* hands, and basely murdered with all those that at- 
tended her out of Egypt. 

And he that begat her.] If we follow this translation, see 
the explication of it in the next note : but the marginal 
reading gives the better sense, He whom she brought forth ; 
her son who was slain with her : the Hebrew, yoled, is in 
the form of the participle active ; but the same form is 
sometimes used in a passive sense : of which we may pro- 
duce an instance from ix. 27. of this prophecy, where the 
word shomem is rendered, in a passive sense, desolate, by 
most interpreters. 

And he that strengthened her in these times.] Her father, 
who should have supported her with his interest under 
these difficulties, but died himself a little before. 

All these particulars, and what are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing notes, are fully related in the historical accounts of 
those times, as may be seen by those who will consult the 
authors referred to by St. Jerome, in his commentaries 
upon Daniel, and Dr. Prideaux, in the second part of his 
Script. Connexion. 

Ver. 7. But out of a branch of her root shall stand up one 
in his estate, and shall enter into the fortress of the king of 
the north.] One of the same stock or original with Berenice ; 
viz. her brother, Ptolemy Euergetes, shall succeed his father 
in the government of Egypt, and shall revenge his sister's 
quarrel, by invading the frontiers or territories (see ver. 10.) 
of Seleucus, and prevail against him. 

Ver. 8. And he shall also carry captives into Egypt their 
gods, with their princes, &c] St. Jerome tells us out of 
writers extant in his time, that Ptolemy made himself 
master of all Syria and Cilicia, and passing the Euphrates, 
conquered as far as Babylon : and carried back into Egypt 
vast plunder from all the conquered provinces, together 
with two thousand five hundred Egyptian idols, which 
Cartibyses upon his conquering Egypt had carried into 
Persia. This action of his so highly obliged tho Egyptians, 
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that they gave him the title of Euergetes, or, the Bene- 
factor. 

And he shall continue more years than the king of the 
north.'] Ptolemy outlived Seleucus the space of four years. 

Ver. 9. So the king of the south shall come into his king- 
dom, &c.J Ptolemy shall return home without molestation, 
and quietly enjoy what he had gptten by his victories. 

Ver. 10. But his sons shall be stirred up, and assemble a 
multitude of great forces.] The sons of Seleucus, Seleucus 
Ceraunus, and Antiochus, called afterward the Great, shall 
assemble a mighty army, in order to recover all that their 
father had lost 

And one shall certainly come, and overflow, and pass over.] 
Antiochus shall certainly overrun Judea and Coelo-Syria, 
with other provinces belonging to the king of Egypt; taking 
the advantage of Ptolemy Euergetes's death, and the suc- 
cession of his son Ptolemy Philopator, a weak and profli- 
gate prince ; under whose reign he attempted the recovery 
of Syria. We may observe the text here speaks only of a 
single person, viz. Antiochus, for his brother Seleucus died 
in the beginning of. this enterprise, having scarce reigned 
three, years. The devastations of an army are fitly com T 
pared to inundations. (See ver. 22. 40. and ix. 26.) 

Then shall he return, and be stirred up, even to his fortress.] 
Or, He shall again be stirred up, &c. (See the note upon 
ix. 25.) At the spring of the next year he shall take the 
field again, and encamp at Raphia, a frontier town upon 
Jhe borders of Egypt. (See the history of this engagement 
in Polybius, lib. v. p. 573. edit. 8vo.) 

Ver. 11. And the king of the south shall be moved with 
choler, and shall come forth and fight with him, even with 
the king of the north.] Ptolemy Philopator, the young king 
of Egypt, being enraged at the attempts of Antiochus,* shall 
come with a great army to encounter him. 

And he shall set forth a great multitude.] If we under- 
stand the words of Ptolemy's army, that consisted of seventy 
thousand foot, five thousand horse, and seventy-three ele- 
phants ; Antiochus's was little inferior to his, for he had 
sixty-two thousand foot, six thousand horse, and sixty-two 
elephants. 

Bat the multitude shall be delivered into his hand.] The 
army of Antiochus was discomfited by Ptolemy, ten thou- 
sand being slain, and four thousand taken prisoners. The 
author of the third book of Maccabees ascribes this victory 
to the passionate importunity of Arsinoc, Ptolemy's sister, 
who ran about the army with her hair about her shoulders, 
and by promises and entreaties engaged the soldiers to fight 
with more than ordinary resolution. 

Ver. 12. His heart shall be lifted up.] So far as to offer 
to force his passage into the holiest part of the Jewish 
temple, when he cainc to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices there, 
after his victory: the story is related at large in the fore- 
mentioned third book of the Maccabees, chap. i. 

And he shall cast down many ten thousands: but he shall 
not be strengthened by it.] Or, Tliough he shall cast down — 
he shall not be strengthened by it. He shall content him- 
self with recovering the provinces of Coelo-Syria and Pa- 
lestine, and make no farther advantages of his victory; being 
wiling to agree to a peace, that he might securely follow his 
pleasures. (See Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. ad. ann. A. C. 217.) 

Ver. 13. For the king of the north shall return, and shall 
set forth a multitude greater than the former, and shall cer- 

vol. iv. 



tainly come (after certain years) with a great army, &c] 
Fourteen years after the ending of the former war, upon 
the death of Philopator, and the succeeding of his infant 
son Ptolemy Epiphanes, Antiochus the king of the north 
shall return into Coelo-Syria and Palestine, fertile recovery 
of those provinces, and shall bring with him a greater army 
than he had in the former war, \ the same which he brought 
out of the east, at his late return from thence. 

After certain years.] The Hebrew reads, At the end of 
times, even, years: which expression confirms the inter- 
pretation given before of the word times in this prophecy. 
(See the note upon iv. 16.) 

And with much riches.] With abundant supply of all 
necessary provisions for an army : and especially with 
beasts of burden for removing their baggage : for that is 
the proper sense of the word recush. 

Ver. 14. And in those times many shall stand *up against 
the king of the south.] Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip, 
king of Macedon, entered into a league, to divide the do- 
minions of Ptolemy'Epiphanes, king of Egypt, being then 
an infant of six years of age. Agathoclea his father's 
concubine, and her brother Agathocles, who managed 
every thing under Ptolemy Philopator, were framing pro- 
jects to keep the regency in their own hands during the 
minority of this prince. . And Scopas, one of his generals, 
some time afterward formed a design of usurping the so- 
vereignty over Egypt. 

Also the robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to 
establish the vision; but they shall fall.] The apostates from 
the Jewish law shall exalt themselves under the favour of 
the king of Egypt and his ministers, to accomplish what is 
said in the writings of the prophets concerning the perse- 
cutions that should befal God's people, and the punish- 
ments that should at length overtake those that forsake the 
truth., These apostates accordingly did fall, and were cut 
off by Antiochus ; for in the ninth year of Epiphanes's 
reign, Antiochus made himself master of Jerusalem, and 
cut off or drove from thence all those Jews that were of 
Ptolemy's party, and bestowed particular favours upon 
those that persevered in the observance of the law. Jose- 
phus, Antiq, lib, xii. chap. 3. gives us a copy of Antio- 
chus's decree in favour of their temple, and the service 
therein performed, and to secure it from being profaned. 

Ver. 15. So the king of the north shall come, and take the 
most fenced cities.] Antiochus having vanquished the king 
of, Egypt's army under Scopas at Paneas, near the foun- 
tain-head of the river Jordan, he . besieged and took first 
Zidon and Gaza, then all the other cities of that district, 
viz. Abila, Samaria, and Gadara : and afterward became 
master of the whole country. The word sollelah, translated 
a mount, does likewise signify battering engines for throw- 
ing stones, and such-like offensive artillery. (See 2 Kings 
xix. 32. Jer. xxxii.24. xxxiii. 4.) 

And the arms of the south shall not withstand, neither his 
chosen people.] Neither the king of Egypt's best generals, 
such as Scopas and others that came to relieve him, nor 
his choicest troops, shall prevail or be able to withstand 
Antiochus. 

Ver. 16. But he that cometh against him shall do accord- 
ing to his own will, &c] Nobody being able to oppose him 
in Coelo-Syria or Palestine. (Compare viii. 4. 7. and ver, 
36. of this chapter.) 

S' * 
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And he shall stand iti the glorious land, which by his 
hand shall be consumed.] He shall make himself master 
of Judea, (seo tho note upon viii. 9.) which shall bo con- 
sumed by tho foraging and plundering of his soldiers; 
Jerusalem itself receiving great damages during tho siego 
of the garrison which Scopas left there: as appears by 
Antiochus's decree for repairing the ruins of the city, in 
Josephus, ubi supra. In the contests between the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, Judea lying in the middlo between 
them, whoever were conquerors, that cotmtry was sure to 
suffer : Josephus compares its condition to that of a ship 
in a storm, which is beaten by the waves on both sides. 
(Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 3. iniL) The Greek interpreter ren- 
ders the former part of the sentence, And he shall stand 
in the land of Sabi: which Dr. More in his notes upon the 
place, supposes to be a name of the God of Israel: and I 
have offered some arguments to support that conjecture, 
in the notes upon Jer. iii. 19. 

Ver. 17. He shall also set his face to enter with the 
strength of his whole kingdom.'] Antiochus will likewise 
design to invade Egypt with all his forces, and make an 
entire conquest of it. 

'And upright ones withhim.] Or rather, And he shall make 
agreements vrith him: yesharim here probably signifying the 
same as mesharim does ver. G. i. e. he shall make proposals 
of concluding a marriage between his own daughter Cleo- 
patra and king Ptolemy, to be consummated when they 
come of age : which offer made by Eucles of Rliodes was 
accepted, and a contract fully agreed between them. 

Thus shall he do.] Or, lie shall succeed, as the word is 
taken, ver. 28. 32. He shall succeed in this his proposal. 
• Giving him the daughter of women, corrupting her.] In 
making this proposal of marriage, his intent was thdt slid 
Should betray her husband to him, and by that means be- 
come master of Egypt* She is called the daughter of wo- 
men, kot iZoxrjv, by way of excellence, either upon the ac- 
count of her quality, or else because of her great beauty. 

But she shall not stand on his side, neither be for him.] 
When she was married to Ptolemy, she forsook the interest 
of her father, and embraced that of her husband : and we 
find her joining with him in an embassy to the Romans, to 
congratulate the victory they had obtained over her own 
father, as Dr. Prideaux observes out of Livy, lib* xxxvii. 
(See Script. Connex. par. ii. ad ann. C. 187.) 
- Ver. 18. After this he shall turn his face unto the isles, 
and shall take many.] Antiochus shall set out a great fleet 
for reducing the lesser Asia, which sailing along the 
coasts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia,and Caria, took a great 
many of the maritime cities of those provinces, and the 
islands adjoining. All countries lying upon the sea-coasts 
are called islands, in the Hebrew dialect, as hath been ob- 
served in the notes upon Isa. xi. 11. 

But a prince for his oivn behalf shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease : ivithout his own reproach he shall 
cause it to turn upon him.] Or, But a prince shall cause to 
cease his [i. e. Antiochus's] reproach against him : moreover, 
he shall cau$e his reproach to return upon him. (Compare 
Hos. xii. 14.) The particle bilti, translated without, sig- 
nifies likewise Ynoreover. (See Noldius, p. 202.) Lucius 
Scipio, the Roman consul, made the reproach which An- 
tiochus had offered to the Romans by that invasion, to re- 
turn upon his own head, by overthrowing him in battle at 



Mount Sipylns, and forcing him to quit all the conquests 
he had made in the lesser Asia. From this great victory, 
whereby Asia was delivered out or the hands of Antiochus, 
this Scipio had the surname of Asiaticusr this action is 
at large related by Livy, in the thirty-seventh book of his 
history. 

Ver. If). TJien he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
his own land: but he shall stumble, and fall.] After this great 
[ defeat, Antiochus returned back to Antioch, the chief seat 
and fortress of his kingdom. From whence going into the 
eastern provinces, to raise the money ho wns by agreement 
to pay to the Romans, and attempting to rob the temple at 
j Elymais, for that purpose, he was slain there, and never 
returned again into Syria. 

And not be found.] An expression, denoting utter de- 
struction. (See Job xx.8. Psal. xxxvii. 3G. Ezek. xxvi. 21.) 

Ver. 20. Then shall stand up hi his estate a raiser of 
taxes in the glory of the kingdom.] Seleucus Philopator, 
the son of Antiochus, shall succeed in the kingdom of Sy- 
ria. (Compare ver. 7.) His father by the treaty of peace 
was obliged to pay a thousand talents for twelve years to- 
gether to the Romans: and it was the main business of his 
son's reign to raise this money upon his subjects. His ne- 
cessities put him upon offering to seize the treasures which 
were laid up in the temple at Jerusalem ; for which attempt 
his treasurer Heliodorus was miraculously punished, as the 
story is told at large, 2 Mace. iii. 4, &c. 

But within few days he shall be destroyed, neither in an- 
ger nor in battle.] Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. Script. Connex; 
at the end of the second book, translates this sentence, 
Within few years he shall be destroyed: the word yamim, 
days, often signifying years: which sense suits better with 
the event here foretold. For Seleucus reigned but eleven 
years, which may properly be called a few, in comparison 
of the thirty-seven years of his father's reign : and he came 
to his end neither by war abroad, nor by a sedition at 
home, but was poisoned by Heliodorus his treasurer, who 
designed to usurp the kingdom to himself, as Appian re- 
lates it. 

Ver. 21. And in his estate [or place] shall stand up a vile 
person.] This is a description of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
great persecutor of the Jewish nation and religion. He is 
called here a vile person, not for any want of wit or parts, 
but for the extravagance of his life and actions, which 
made many doubt whether he had more of the fool or the 
madman in him: so, instead of Epiphanes, the Illustrious, 
they called him Epimanes, the Madman. (Seo the Frag- 
ments of the twenty-sixth book of Polybius,p.l492. of the 
Leyden edition.) 

To whom they shall not give the honour of the kingdom: 
but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 
flatteries.] Tho right of succession did belong to Demetrius, 
the son of Seleucus Philopator, and nephew to Antiochus : 
but he being sent a hostage to Rome by his father, Antio- 
chus took advantage of his absence, and by courting Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus,*and Attalus his brother, with flat- 
tering speeches and great promises of friendship and assist- 
ance against the Romans, prevailed with them to stand by 
him against the usurper Heliodorus, and so catne peaceably 
into the possession of the kingdom. 

' Ver. 22. And with the arms of <i flood shall they be over- 
flown from before hint) and shall be brokeyi.] Compare ver. 
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10. Antiochus, by the assistance of Enmenes and Attalus, 
shall vanquish all the forces that opposed his pretensions, 
both those raised by the usurper Heliodorus, and those 
which Cleopatra, mother to Ptolemy Philometor, had got 
together to assist her son's right, as being nephew, to the 
deceased kingSelcucus. 

Yea, also the prince of the covenant.'] Onias the .high- 
priest, as several interpret it, whom they suppose to be 
meant by the prince of the host, viii. 11. where the prophet 
speaks of the persecution of the Jews, of which .the same 
Antiochus was the author. This Onias was deposed and 
banished by him, and afterward murdered by one of his 
lieutenants, (2 Mncc. iv. 10. 34.) But the following verse 
inclines me to think, that Ptolemy Philometor is meant here, 
for he it is with whom the league there mentioned is made; 
and he was the principal person that opposed Antiochus 
chiefly in his pretension to Coelo-Syria and Palestine : in 1 
whose .name awar was carried on against Antiochus, the 
success of which is foretold in ,the following verses. 

Ver. 23. And after the league made icith him he shall 
work deceitfully, &c,] This league was made between Pto- 
lemy Philometor and Antiochus, in the lifetime of Cleo- 
patra his sister, and another of Ptolemy. But when the 
king of Egypt's ministers demanded the restitution of Coelor 
Syria and Palestine, as .belonging to the king of Egypt, by 
virtue of the marriage-articles between Pjtolemy Epiphanes 
and Cleopatra, Antiochus, without any regard to the league 
he had made with Philometor his nephew, marched. his 
army towards the frontiers of Egypt, and having obtained a 
victory over the Egyptian army in a battle fought between 
Mount Casius and Pelusiurn i; he the next year made him- 
self master of the greatest part of Egypt, Philometor him- 
self falling into his hands: whom he pretended to take care 
of as his nephew, and to manage his affair as, his tutor and 
guardian. But this belongs to hissecond expedition, men- 
tioned ver. 25. 

And. shall become strong with a small people.] His forces 
then were hut small, as St. Jerome observes out of Sutorius, 
an historian extant in his time : at least in comparison of 
those he brought with him in his second expedition. (See 
the note upon ver. 25.) 

Ver. 24. He shall enter peaceably into the. fattest places 
of the jirovince; and he shall do that which his fathers have 
not done, nor his fathers 9 fathers; he shall scatter among 
them the prey, and spoil, and riches.] By his cl^rnency to- 
wards the Egyptians, and civil treatment of Philometor, he 
shall succeed in his attempts upon Egypt, beyond all his 
predecessors, the former kings of Syria: viz. Antiochus 
Theus, Seleucus Callinicus, and, Antiochus, surnamed the 
Great, whose "actions are specified in the foregoing part of 
the chapter: all these had a design of getting Egypt into 
their hands, but none of them ever succeeded so far in the 
attempts upon it as Epiphanes: who miserably plundered 
the whole country, and divided the riches of it among his 
followers. (See 1 Mace. i. 19. St. Jerome in his notes upon 
the place, and Athenaeus, Deipnosophist. lib. v. and x.) 
Epiphanes was in himself of a profuse and prodigal tem- 
per, as the author of the first book of Maccabees, iii. 30. 
and several other" historians agree in giving his character, 
from whence he gained the name of Munificent and Liberal, 
as Josephus informs us, Antiq. lib.xii. cap. U. 

And he shall forecast his devices against the strong holds.] 



He rshall not only seize upon the richest parts of Egypt, 
but shall likewise make himself master of the chief places 
of strength in that country, keeping Pelusium in his hands, 
which was the key of Egypt, and laying siege unto Alex- 
andria. 

Even for a. time.] See ver. 27. 

Ver. 25. And he shall.stir up his power and his courage 
against the king ofthe.south tuith a great army, &c] The 
preparations here described belong to Antiochus's second 
expedition into Egypt, as the author of the second book 
of JVlaqcabees rightly calls it, v. 1. when he invaded that 
country with great forces both by sea and land, as that ex- 
pedition is described, lMacc i.17,18. where the historian 
adds, that Ptolemy fled from him, and many of his army were 
wounded to death : thus they got the strong cities in the 
land of Egypt, and he took the spoils .thereof. After which 
victory Ptolemy Philometor surrendered himself into An- 
tiochus's hands^ as was observed before : whereupon the 
Alexandrians set up his brother upon the throne, whom 
they surnamed Euergetes. 

Ibid, and Ver. 26. "But he shall not stand: for they shall 
forecast devices against, him. Yea, they that feed of the por- 
tion of his meat shall destroy him.] The .ill success of Phi- 
lometor's expedition was chiefly owing to the maladmi- 
nistration of Lenaeus, .JSuloeus, and other ministers and 
officers employed under Jiim, and to the treachery of Pto- 
lemy Macron, who forsook Philometor's interest, and went 
over to Antiochus. 

And his army shall overflow.] The arms of Antiochus 
shall overrun the whole kingdom of Egypt, like a sudden 
inundation. (See ver. 10. 22.) 4 

Ver. 27. And both these kings' hearts shall'be.to do mis- 
chief, and they shall speak lies at one table; but it shall not 
prosper.] These two kings shall meet at Memphis, and fre- 
quently eat at the same table as friends ; Antiochus pre- 
tending to take care of the interests of his nephewPhilo- 
metor, especially after the Alexandrians had proclaimed 
his brother Euergctes king: and Philometor seemingly 
confiding in his uncle's protection. But herein they both 
designed to impose upon each other; Antiochus's design 
being to seize the kingdom of Egypt to himself, and Phi- 
lometor's to disappoint those designs of his, by coming to 
an agreement with Euergetes and the Alexandrians. So 
this pretended friendship.brokc out into open war, wherein 
Antiochus subdued all the country as far as Memphis, and 
marched .to Alexandria to besiege that city. 

For yet the end shall be at the time appointed.] These 
wars and calamities are not yet come to an end, but shall 
be determined at .the time of God's appointment. (See 
ver. 29. 35, 3G. viii. 19.) 

Ver. 28. TJieu shall he return into his land with great 
riches.] Having taken the sjwils of Egypt, 1 Mace. i. 19. 
(See the note upon ver. 24.) This return of Antiochus into 
his own dominions, is the same which is again mentioned 
at the. end of the verse : so the sense might be more clearly 
expressed thus: TJieu shall he return into his land with 
great riches, having, had his heart stirred up' against the 
holy covenant, and having finished his designs, he shall even 
return into his own land. 

And his heart shall be against the holy covenant.] While 
Antiochus.was in Egypt, a false report was spread over 
Judea that he was dead, whereupon Jason with his party 
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made himself master of Jerusalem, in order to regain the 
office of high-priest, from which he had been turned out by 
the fraud'of his brother Menelaus. Upon this, Antiochus, 
supposing the whole nation had revolted from him, marched 
with all haste out of Egypt into Judeato quell this rebel- 
lion : and taking Jerusalem by force of arms, ho slew forty 
thousand of the inhabitants in three days' time, profaned 
the temple, and took away all its ornaments and trea- % 
surcs. (See 1 Mace. i. 20. 28. 2 Mace. iv. 23, 24. v. 
11. 20.) 

• And he shall do exploits, and return into his own land.] 
Or, Having finished his designs, he shall return, &c. (See 
the last note but one, and compare ver. 30. 32. viii. 12.) 
After having satisfied his revenge upon the Jews, he shall 
return to Antioch, the chief seat o'f his empire, with the 
spoils of the temple at Jerusalem (besides those of 
Egypt), amounting to eighteen hundred talents, (2 Mace. 
v. 21.) 

Ver. 29. At the time appointed he shall return, and come 
towards the south: but it shall not be as the former, or as the 
latter.] Antiochus shall make a third expedition into 
Egypt, in order to reduce Alexandria: but this attempt 
shall not bo attended with the same success as the two 
'former, for the reason mentioned in the next verse. 

Ver. 30. For ships of Chittim shall come against him, 
therefore he shall be grieved, and return.'] The ambassadors 
Popilius Lamas and his companions, coming in ships from 
the coasts of Macedonia and Greece, shall come to him, 
bringing peremptory demands from the Romans, that he 
should desist from making war against Egypt, otherwise 
they would denounce war against him. This message will 
v make him, to his great grief, return out of Egypt, and quit 
his designs upon that country. The isles of Cldttim, Jer. 
ii. 10. Ezek. xxvii. G. signify the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, so as to comprehend both Italy and Greece. 
. And have indignation against the holy covenant.] Being 
enraged at this disappointment, he shall vent his fury and 
indignation against the Jewish church and nation ; and send 
Apollonius with an army of seventy-two thousand men to 
lay Jerusalem waste, and cause the temple-worship to 
cease there : this happened two years after the first taking 
of Jerusalem by Antiochus. (Compare IMacc. i. 29. 40. 
with 2 Mace. v. 24— 26.) 

So shall he do, [or, he shall prosper in his'undertakings: 
see ver. 28.] and shall return, and have intelligence with 
them that forsake the holy covenant.] At his return from 
Egypt, he shall practise with the deserters of the Jewish 
religion, such as Menelaus and the like apostates, and make 
use of them as instruments in making converts to heathen- 
ism'. (See 1 Mace. i. 43. 52. 2 Mace. v. 15.) 

Ver. 31. And arms shall stand on his part, and they shall 
prof ane the sanctuary of strength, and shall take away the 
daily sacrifice.] His arms shall so prevail, as to make an 
entire conquest over the Jews, to profane the temple, and 
causo the service daily performed there to cease. (Com- 
pare viii. 11. IMacc. i. 39, &c. 2 Mace. v. 2. 5.) The 
temple is called the sanctuary of strength, because it was 
a token of the Divine protection, being'tho place* of God's 
especial residence. (See Psal. lxxxviii. 61. xcvi. G. Ezek. 
xxiv. 21. 25.) 

And they shall place the abomination that maketh deso- 
late.] Idols are commonly called abominations in Scri - 



ture, as hath been observed upon ix. 27. In agreement 
with that usage of the word, the abomination of desolation 
must signify the idol which was placed upon the altar of 
burnt-offerings. (Seel Mace. i. 54. 59.) As the temple 
itself was dedicated by the heathen to Jupiter Olympius, 
2 Mace. vi. 2. so the idol was probably the image of Ju- 
piter. This idol is said to make desolate, because it ba- 
nished the true worship of God and his worshippers from 
the place. (See 1 Mace. iv. 38.) 

Ver. 32. And such as do wickedly against the covenant 
shall be corrupt by flatteries.] Such as Jason and Mene- 
laus, who had bought tho high-priesthood of him, and 
became his instruments in spoiling and profaning the 
temple, (see 2 Mace. iv. 13, 14. v. 15.) and such other 
apostates whom the king by fair words and promises 
brought over to comply with his designs. (See 1 Mace. i. 
52. 2 Macc/vi. 21.) 

But the people that do know their God shall be strong, 
and do exploits.] Or, shall prosper. (See ver. 28. 30.) They 
that have a sense of their duty shall courageously resist 
these attempts, and behave themselves valiantly. (See 
1 Mace. i. 62. ii. 41—43. iii. 43, &c. 2 Mace. v. 27.) 

Ver. 33. They that understand among the people shall 
instruct many.] They that know their duty, and are zealous 
in doing it, will arm others against the temptations whereby 
the wicked would persuade them to forsake the true reli- 
gion. Such were Mattathias and his family, 1 Mace. ii. 1, 
&c. Eleazar, 2 Mace. vi. 18, 19. and the mother and her 
seven children, 2 Mace. vii. 

Yet they shall fall by the sword.] It was death for any 
person to observe the law, and disobey tho king's com- 
mand : and accordingly many suffered for their constancy 
in adhering to their religion. (Seel Mace. i. 50. G3. 2 Mace. 
vi.9— 11. 19. 30. vii. 1, &c.) 

And by flame.'] This was remarkably verified in the tor- 
ments inflicted upon the seven brethren recorded 2 Mace, 
vii. 3. 5. Burning alive was a punishment usual in those 
countries. (See iii. 6.) 

By captivity and by spoil.] By banishment and loss of 
goods. 

Many days.] For three years and a half, as the time is 
computed by Josephus, reckoning from the first beginning 
of the persecution till the sanctuary was cleansed. (See 
the note upon vii. 25.) The persecution may be enlarged 
to a longer time, if we date it from the beginning of this 
apostacy. (See the note upon viii. 14.) 

Ver. 34. Now, when they shall fall, they shall be holpen 
with a little help.] That of Judas Maccabeus and his fol- 
lowers. (See 1 Mace. iii. 10, &c. iv. 14. 2 Mace. viii. 1.) 

But many shall cleave to them with flatteries.] Not sin- 
cerely: such were Joseph and Azarias, who engaged in 
the common cause out of ambition, and a desire of fame : 
(1 31acc. v. 56. 62.) such were they who after their death 
were found with idols consecrated under their clothes, 
2 Mace. xii. 40. Such was Tlhodocus, who disclosed their 
secrets to the enemy, ibid. xiii. 21. 

Ver. 35. And some of them of understanding shall fall, to 
trtj them, and to purge them, and to make them white.] Some 
of the principal men for piety and knowledge shall fall under 
this persecution, (see ver. 33.) for the trial of their faith 
and patience, and to purge them from lesser corruptions, 
which are the usual effects of prosperity. (Compare 1 Pet. 
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i. 7.) The persecutions which shall befal the church under 
antichrist, are designed for the same purpose, as appears 
by comparing xii. 10. with the words here: Antiochus's 
persecution being a type and figure of that under antichrist. 
(Sec the note upon viii. 14, 23, 24. and the thirty-first verse 
here, with xii. 11.) 

Even to the time of the end: for it is yet for a time ap- 
pointed.'] Till the time appointed by God for an end of those 
calamities shall come. (Compare Ter. 27. viii. 19.) Mr. 
Mede refers the latter part of the sentence to the following 
verse, and so connects the following prophecy with what 
went before, to this sense : " This persecution shall last to 
the time of the e&d : for as yet for a time appointed a king 
shall do according to his will." (See his Works, p. 903.) 
[To the same sense the Vulgar Latin translates it, Quia 
adhuc aliud tempus erit.] 

Ver. 36. And the king shall do according to his will.'] 
Antiochus was a type and forerunner of antichrist, as hath 
been observed : so the angel makes a sudden transition 
from the type to the antitype, or the description of anti- 
christ himself: the words in the four following verses be- 
ing not at all applicable to Antiochus. And several pas- 
sages in the twelfth chapter shew that some parts of this 
prophecy belong to the latter times, or ages, of the world. 
(See Dr. Pridcaux, par. ii. book iii. towards the end.) We 
may observe such a sudden transition in our Saviour's 
discourse, Matt. xxiv. from a prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, to a description of the general judg- 
ment. 

The [or, a] king shall do according to his will; [see ver. 
16.] and he shall exalt himself and magnify himself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things agdinst the 
'God of gods.] Compare vii. 25. viii. 11. 25. St. Paul de- 
scribes antichrist almost in the same words, 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
Who exalteth himself above all that is called God. (Com- 
pare Rev. xiii. 5, 6,) 

And shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished, 
&c] He shall succeed in his attempts of aggrandizing 
himself, and asserting his own supremacy, till the time of 
God's indignation be accomplished ; (compare ver. 27. 35.) 
t. e.for a time, times, and a lutlf as it is expressed, vii. 25. 
xii. 7. 

Ver. 37. Neither shall he regard the God of his fathers.] 
Antichrist is described as the seventh head of the Roman 
empire, Rev. xvii. 11. and as the sixth head revived, Rev. 
xiii. 3. 1:4. But before he arrived at his dominion, the wor- 
ship of the heathen gods, which had prevailed under the 
sixth head, was destroyed by the Christian emper.orsl 

Nor the desire of women.] Mr. Mede hath observed' in 
his Works, p. 60S. that the expression properly signifies 
a desire of wives, L e. of a married state, which shonld be 
discountenanced by the king here described. In like man- 
ner, forbidding to marry is a character of some antichrist- 
ian teachers, 1 Tim. iv. 3. The word desire signifies that 
affection which married persons have for each other. (Sec 
Gen. iii. 16. Cant. vii. 10. Ezek. xxiv. 16.) 

Nor regard any god: for he shall magnify himself above 
all.] He will dispense with the laws of God, and make 
•religion subservient to his own greatness and interest. 

Ver. 38. But in his estate shall he honour the God of 
forces.] I prefer Mr. Medc's translation of this and the 
following verse, as giving a clearer sense and more agree- 



able to the original : this verse he thus interprets: But 
(or for) together with God in his seat shall he honour Mauz- 
zims. This last word, both the Greek, the Vulgar Latin, 
and several other translations, retain without interpreting 
it. The word imports protection, or a protector, the ab- 
stract being often used for the concrete, (seePsal. xxvii: 
1. xxviii. 8. xxxi. 3. 5.) and is often rendered vTrepa<nn<m)s, 
by the LXX. The same learned person supposes the 
word here to denote saints and angels, in whom the vota- 
ries of the church of Rome place a great trust and con- 
fidence, and fly to their protection in their distress, and 
assign to some of them the patronage of whole countries, 
as is more fully expressed in the following verse. To 
these, saith this interpretation of the text, shall the king 
here described give honour and worship in the places dedi- 
cated to the service of that God whom his fathers knew 
not, as it follows. 

And a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honour 
with gold, and silver, &c] Mr. Mede translates the sentence 
thus: Even together with the god whom his fathers knew 
not (see ver. 37.) shall he honour [them]with gold and silver ; 
&c. i. e. with the most costly ornaments. 

And pleasant things.] The Hebrew word hamudoth, is 
used by the prophet Isaiah, (xliv. 9.) to signify the costly 
ornaments wherewith the heathens decked their images. 

Grotius and some others explain this verse of Antiochus's 
setting up the statue of Jupiter Olympius within the pre- 
cincts of the temple, (1 Mace. i. 54. 2 Mace. vi. 1.) But 
I do not apprehend how he can be called a god whom 
Antiochus's father knew not, since he was worshipped under 
the name of Baal by the Phoenicians many ages before. 

Ver. 39. Thus shall he do in the most strong holds with 
a strange god.] According to Mr. Mede, the word^ should 
be thus translated : And he shall make the strong holds [or 
fortresses] of the Mauzzims jointly with [or to] the strange 
[or foreign] god: i. e. He shall consecrate his temples 
and religious places jointly to the honour of God and of 
his saints. Temples may fitly be called strong holds, or 
places of defence, as being, in the opinion of those that 
pay their devotions there, the earnests of that protection 
which they expect in answer to their prayers. So the Jew- 
ish temple is called the sanctuary of strength, ver. 31. of 
this chapter, the word Mauz being used in both places. 
(Compare Psal. xxvii. 5.) 

A strange god in the Old Testament, usually signifies a 
false god : but the phrase being here used in opposition to 
the gods who were worshipped by the gentile ancestors of 
the Romans, it may properly denote the true God, whom 
the Athenians called by the name of a strange God, Acts 
xvii. 23. For the entire inscription of that altar St. Paul 
takes notice of there, is supposed to be, To the unknown 
and strange God: whom St. Paul tells them, they ignorantly 
worshipped, as not knowing him to be the one supreme God. 

And he shall cause them to rule over many, andsliall 
divide the land for gain,] Or, Distribute the earth for a re- 
ward: t. e. he shall assign whole provinces and kingdoms 
to the protection of several saints and angels, to whom 
they may have recourse as their patrons : and shall give 
them suitable titles and honour, as a reward of their care 
and protection. 

Ver. 40. And at the time of the end.] At God's appointed 
time; (sec ver. 35.) or, in the latter days. (See xii. 8.) * 
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SMll the king of the south push at him : and the king of 
the north shall come against him.'] They that understand 
this and the following verses of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
Ptolemy Philometor, suppose that the angel recapitulates 
what he said before at large, from ver.- 23. It is certain 
these and the following words cannot be explained of any 
farther wars between the kings of Egypt and Syria: for 
Antiochus never made any farther attempt upon Egypt, 
after that peremptory demand of the Roman ambassador, 
requiring him to desist from that enterprise, mentioned 
ver. 30. Whereupon venting all his indignation against, 
the Jews upon that disappointment, ho afterward took a 
journey into Persia, where he died. (1 Mace. vi. 1. 6. 
2 Mace. ix. 1. 28.) 

These difficulties attending the common interpretation, 
Mr. Mede, p. G74. and 816. by the king of the south under- 
stands the Saracens, and by the king of the north the Turks, 
'who should both at different times afflict the western parts 
of thcnvorld, where he supposes tho seat of antichrist to 
be: 'the former being denoted by tho locusts, Rev. ix 3. 
and'the latter by the Euphratean horsemen described in the 
same chapter, ver. 35, &c. as tivo woes or plagues sent 
to chastise the corrupt part of Christendom, ver. 12. Tho 
Saracen is called the king of the south, because that peo- 
ple were inhabitants of Arabia Felix, which lay south- 
ward of Palestine, wheroas the Turks were originally Tar- 
tars or Scythians. 

'Shall come against Mm as a whirlwind.'] Compare Isa. 
xxi. 1. Zech. ix. 14. 

IVith chariots andhorsemen.] This answers the description 
given of them in theforeraentioned place, Rev. ix. 1G. And 
the army of Gog and Magog, which may probably mean 
the Turks, is described as consisting principally of horse- 
men, Ezek. xxxviii. 4. 15. the strength of the Turkish 
armies consists chiefly in the number of their cavalry : 
which makes them carry a horse-tail before their chief 
officers, as an ensign of honour. 
And shall overflow and pass over.] See ver. 10. 22. 
Ver. 41. He shall also enter into the glorious land.] The 
land of Judea. (See ver. 16. and viii. 9.) If we under- 
stand this of Antiochus Epiphanes, his invasion of Ju- 
dea hath been described at large, ver. 31, &c. If we ex- 
poundjt of the Turk, with Mr. Mcde; he hath had posses- 
sion of the Holy Land for several ages. 

But these shall escape out of his hand, even Edom, and 
Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon.] Grotius 
expounds the words to this sense; That Antiochus did not 
make war upon these people, because, they readily com- 
plied with his commands, and joined w T ithhim against tho 
Jews; for which cause Judas Maccabeus made war upon 
them,l Mace. v. 3,4. Mr. Mede understands the words of 
Arabia Pctraea, whose inhabitants were never subdued by 
the Turks. 

Ver. 42, 43. And the land of Egypt shall not escape. 
But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and 
silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt.] If we un- 
derstand this of Antiochus, the notes upon ver. 24. shew 
howit has been completed. Mr. Mcde expounds the words 
of the final conquest of Egypt by the Turks/ A. C. 1517. 
after it had held out against them for a great while under 
the Mamalukes. 
Ver. 43. And the Lybiansand Ethiopians shall be at his 



steps.] .Shall readily obey him, and follow his commands. 
(Compare Exod. xi. 8. Judg. iv.10. 1 Kings xx. 10.) Cushim 
is here rightly translated Ethiopians, being joined with Ly- 
bians or Africans, as they are in some other places. (See 
2 Chron. xii. 3. xvi. 8. find the note upon Jer. xiii. 23.) St. 
Jerome observes upon the place, that it is not recorded of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, that ho ever marched so far as into 
these countries, or had any footing there. So Mr. Mede more 
probably expounds tho place of the Turks, who have ex- 
tended their dominions into these parts of the world. 

Ver, 44. But tidingsoutofthe east and out of the north shall 
trouble him.] This Dr. Prideaux explains of Antiochus thus : 
That in the cast, i. e. in Persia, his taxes were not duly 
paid, which engaged him to take a journey into Persia, to 
gather up the arrears due to him there : and in the north 
Artaxias, king of Armenia, had revolted from him. They 
that understand the words of later times, suppose them not 
yet fulfilled, and so not capable of a certain interpret- . 
ation. 

Ver. 45. And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palace 
between the seas in the glorious holy mountain.'] If we ap- 
ply the words to .Antiochus, the sense will be, that he shall 
place the ensigns of his sovereignty as a conqueror at Je^ 
rusalera : (compare ver. 41. and Psal. xlviii. 2.) which city 
was placed upon a mountainous situation, between the Me- 
diterranean Sea and the Sea of Sodom, near the middle of 
Judea, which had those two seas for its boundaries. (See 
Joel ii. 20. Zech. xiv. 8.) To plant the tabernacle of his 
palace or pavilion at Jerusalem, is an expression denoting an 
entire conquest, and is applied to Nebuchadnezzar in that 
sense, Jer. xliii. 10. where the Hebrew word shaphrir, trans- 
lated pavilion, is expounded in the Chaldee paraphrase by 
apadan, the word used in the text here. The holy mwm- 
tain oftentimes denotes the Christian church in the prophet- 
ical writings : (see the note upon Isa. ii. 2.) and if we apply 
this text to antichrist, we may compare it with the boasts 
of that proud prince, who is supposed to be the figure 
of antichrist, Isa. xiv. 13« where he saith, I will sit in the 
midst of the t congregation, in the sides of the north : and 
we may explain .both these texts by those words of St. 
Paul, w T ho describes antichrist as sitting in the temple of 
God, 2 Thess. ii. 4. meaning tho Christian church, as that 
phrase commonly signifies in St. Paul's writings. (See 

1 Cor. ili- 16. 2 Cor. vi. 1G. Eph. ii. 20. 1 Tim. iii. 15.) 

Yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help him.] 
He shall be broken without hand; i. e. by a judgment im- 
mediately inflicted by God, as is said of Antiochus, viii. 
25. The like judgment is denounced against antichrist, 

2 Thess. ii. 8. 

CHAP. XII. 

See the Argument of the tenth chapter. • 

Ver. 1. Jx.T that time shall Michael stand up, that great 
prince that standeth for the children of thy people.] See 
x. 13. 21. He, as fthe protector of the Jewish nation, 
contended with the devil about the body of Moses, as St, 
Jude informs us from some ancient writing or tradition, 
Jude ver. 9. He is probably that archangel .who shall 
make that awful summons to the day of judgment, men- 4 
tioncd 1 Thess, iy. 16. and as several angels will be cm r 
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ployed in gathering together God's elect, Matt. xxiv. 31. so 
we may collect from this place of Daniel, that it will be his 
province to assemble those of the Jewish nation. 

And there shall be a time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a natimiJ] The Scriptures speak of the 
extraordinary appearances of God's kingdom, as ushered 
in by great tribulations : (see Isa. xxvi. 20, 21. Jer. xxx. 
7. Matt. xxiv. 21.) so the saints are said to have come out 
of great tribulation. Rev. vi. 14. This some learned men 
suppose to relate to the times of the last vial, Rev. xvi. 
18. when there was a great earthquake, saith the text, such 
as was not since men were upon the earth. 

Andat that time thy people shallbe delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book.'] That is, in the book of 
life. (Compare Exod. xxxii. 32. Psal. lxix.28.Ezek. xiii.9. 
Philip, iv. 3. Rev. iii. 5. xiii. 5. xx. 12.) The phrase alludes 
to the registers that used to be kept of the members of any 
city or corporation : the privileges of which society none 
can lay a claim to but those whose names are found in such 
registers. 

Ver. 2. And many of them that sleep in the dost shall 
awake, &c] A plain description of the general resurrection 
both of the just and unjust: the belief of which St. Paul 
speaks of, as grounded upon the writings of the law and 
the prophets, Acts xxiv. 15, 16. xxvi. 6 — 8. and there is 
no text so full to that purposo as this before us. The word 
many is sometimes equivalent to all, as hath been observed 
in the notes upon ix. 27. 

And some to shame and everlasting contempt.] In this 
life men may so far harden themselves in sin as to be past 
shame: but this shame shall be doubled upon them in the 
world to come, when they shall be convicted of their sins 
jn such a manner, as neither to be able to deny or excuse 
them ; and shall thereupon become objects of scorn and 
contempt to God and all his saints. And as a thief is 
ashamed when he is found, or taken in the very fact, so shall 
the wicked be ashamed and confounded at that time, as the 
prophet Jeremiah makes the comparison, Jer. ii. 26. 

Ver. 3. And they that be ivise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, &c] The words allude to xi. 33. 35. 
and import, that they who have been the great lights of the 
world, who have instructed others by their doctrine, and 
confirmed them in the truth by their sufferings and exam- 
ple, shall have an eminently glorious reward at the day of 
judgment. So the martyrs arc described as having a share 
in the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 4. Our Saviour's words 
plainly allude to this text, Matt. xiii. 43. 
• Ver. 4. But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal 
the book, even to the time of the end.] To shut up a book, 
and to seal it, is the same with concealing the sense of it, 
and hiding its meaning from common understandings, as 
hath been observed upon viii. 26. And the same reason is 
assigned in both places for this command, viz. because 
there would be a long interval of time between the date 
of the prophecy and the final accomplishment of it. (Com- 
pare x. 1. with both these texts.) But the nearer that time 
approached, the more light should men have for under- 
standing the prophecy itself, as is implied in the following 
words. 

Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.]- Many shall be inquisitive after truth, and keep 
correspondence with others for their better information : 



and the gradual completion of this and other prophecies, 
shall direct observing readers to form a judgment concern- 
ing those particulars which aro yet to be fulfilled. 

From hence we may learn the reason of the obscurity of 
several prophecies in Scripture: and it maybe observed, 
that generally those prophecies are most obscure, the time 
of whose completion is farthest off. For the same reason, 
in interpreting the prophecies relating to the latter Units of 
the world, the judgment of the latter writers is to be pre- 
ferred before that of the ancients; because the moderns 
living nearer the times when the events were to be fulfilled, 
had surer marks to guide them in their expositions. Bishop 
Andrews hath a remarkable passage to this purpose, in his 
Tortura Torti, p. 186. in the following words: " Neque 
vero mirum, si ista quae dixi [de Roma sede.antichristi], 
tarn vel claram, vel certam interpretationem in scriptis pa- 
trum non habeant. Signatus.adhuc erat liber prophetize: 
verissimum autein Yerbum est,. Eenigma esse prophetiam 
omnem, cum nondum completa est: ut quamvis prisci illi 
omni genere charismatum, Yitoa vero sanctimonia longo nos 
intervallo superarint, mirari tamen non debeat quis, si non 
illis turn adeo cxplicita omnia fuerint, quam nobis per Dei 
gratiam jam sunt, qui consummatam jam prophetiam illam 
quotidie oculis usurpamus." It is no wonder that what I 
have said concerning Rome's being the seat of antichrist, de* 
scribed by St. John, is not clearly asserted in the commenta- 
ries of the ancient fathers upon the Revelation; that book of 
prophecy was then sealed : and it is a certain rule, that every 
prophecy is a riddle before its completion: so that though 
we grant those ancient worthies to have far exceeded ns, both 
in gifts and in holiness, yet it is not to be wondered if they 
had not such clear apprehensions concerning this matter, as 
we of later times liaoe, by the grace of God, attained, who 
see this prophecy every day fulfilled in our sight. : 

Ver. 5. Tlmi I Daniel looked, and, behold, there stood 
other two, &c] I saw two other angels on the bank side of 
the river Hiddekel, attending upon that supreme angel, or 
the Son of God, who appeared in that glorious form de- 
scribed x. 4, 5. (See the note upon x. 10.) 

Ver. G. And one [of them] said to the matt clothed with 
linen, which was upon the waters of the river.] Or rather, 
Above the waters of the river. (See the note upon x. 5.) 

How long shall it be to the end of these wonders?] So the 
inferior angel inquires of the superior concerning the ac- 
complishment of the events foretold, viii. 13. 

Ver. 7. And I heard the man clothed in linen — when he 
held up his right hand and left hand unto the heaven, and 
sware by him that livethfor ever.] Holding up the hand was 
a ceremony anciently used in taking an oath. (See Gen. 
xiv. 22. Deut. xxxii. 40.) St. John plainly alludes to this 
place, Rev. x. 5, 6. and bjj the description he gives of the 
angel, that he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
upon the earth, ver. 2. he can be no other than Christ, who 
had all power given to him in heaven and in earth. 

Tliat it shall be for a time, times, and a half] Or, The di- 
viding of time, as it is expressed in the Chaldee, (vii. 25.) 
which contains, in the literal sense, three years and a half: 
during which time the public sacrifices and worship were 
discontinued during the persecution of Antiochus, the 
figure of antichrist. (See the note there.) But this line of 
time is expressly applied to the antichristian persecution, 
Rev. xii. 14. and is farther explained in that chapter, 
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vcr. 6. by twelve hundred and sixty days : which is three 
years and a half, reckoning three hundred and sixty days to 
a year. (See the note uponix. 24.) And if we suppose 
each day to signify a year, which is the prophetical sense 
of the word day, this period of time denotes twelve hundred 
and sixty years. (Seo the note upon viii. 14. ix. 24.) 

And when he shall have accomplished to disperse the poiver 
of the holy people, all these things shall be finished.] When 
the Jews' dispersions shall be ended, then the most remark- 
able events contained in this prophecy shall be fulfilled. 
The restoration of the Jewish nation is foretold by the pro- 
phets as one of those signal events to be brought to pass in 
the latter days, or times, of the world. (See Isa. xi. 11. 
xxvii. 12, 13. lxvi. 10, &c. Jer. iii. 18. xxiii. 5. 8. xxx. 8, 
&c. xxxi. 1. 1. 4. Ezek. xx. 38. 41. xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 13. 
xxxvi. 24, &c. xxxvii. 12, &c. Hos. i. 11. iii. 5. Joel iii. 1. 
Amos ix. 14, 15. Obad. ver. 17, &c. Micah vii. 14, 15. 
Zeph. iii. 14. Zech. viii. 7. 13. x. 6. xii. 10. xiv. 8, &c.) 
Mr. Mcdc makes the text before us parallel with those 
words of Christ, Luke xxi. 24. Jerusalem shall be trodden 
doiun of the gentiles, until the times of the gentiles be ful- 
filled: i. e. till the times of the fourth monarchy be expired. 
(Sec his Works, p. 709. 744. 753.) 

Of the holy people.'] See viii. 24. 

Vcr. 8. And J heard, but J understood not.] I did not 
understand what time was allotted for bringing to pass this 
event, viz. the restoration of the Jewish nation. 

Then said I, O my lord, what shall be the end of these 
things?] See ver. 6. Or, as Mr. Mede translates the words, 
What are these latter times thou speakest of? (Compare 
x. 14.) 

Ver. 9. And he said, Go thy way, Daniel: for thy words 
are closed up, and sealed till the time of the end.] Be con- 
tent with what has been made known to thee: (see ver. 13.) 
for the fuller explication of this prophecy is deferred till the 
time of its accomplishment draws near. (See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 10. Many shall be purified, and made ivhite, and 
tried.] The persecutions of the faithful are designed for the 
trial of their faith, and purifying their lives. (See xi. 35.) 

But the wicked shall do wickedly.] And for those that are 
obstinately bent upon following the corrupt practices to 
which they have been accustomed, neither the exhortations 
nor threatenings of God's word, nor the judgments they see 
overtake others, will prevail with them to forsake their 
evil practices. (See Rev. ix. 20. xxii. 10.) 

And none of the wicked shall understand; but the wise 
shall understand.] The holy writers often repeat this maxim: 
That an honest and gQpd heart is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the receiving and understanding Divine truths. 
(See Isa. vi. 9, &c. Hos. xiv, 9. John viii. 47. x. 27. 
xviii. 37.) 

Vcr. 11. And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall 
be taken away, and the abomination tfiat maketh desolate 
shall be set tip.] The same expressions made use of to de- 
scribe Antiochus's persecution, xi. 31. are here applied to 
the desolations made by antichrist, of which the former 
yvas a figure. (See the note upon viii. 14. 23, 24. xi. 26.) 



Ibid, aad Ver. 12. There shall be a thousand two hundred 
and ninety days. Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to 
the thousand three hundred andfive-and-thirty days.] Here 
the time allotted for the persecutions of antichrist, till the 
church be entirely cleansed and purified, is enlarged from 
one thousand two hundred and sixty days, denoted by time, 
times, and a half ver. 7. to one thousand two hundred and 
ninety days; and then to one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five days. Mr. Mede wisely forbears giving an in- 
terpretation of these particulars, telling us that time would 
make them manifest. (See his Works, p. G74.) However, 
we may venture to say, in general, that there may be a con- 
siderable space of time between the fall of antichrist, and 
the last judgments which shall be inflicted upon him. 
Some learned men, who have compared the prophecies of 
Daniel and the Revelation together, suppose the interval 
of time between the one thousand two hundred and sixty 
days, and the one thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
days, to be included within the times of the seventh trum- 
pet, during which the seven last plagues will be fulfilled. 
(See Rev. xi.,15. 18. and xv. 1. 7, 8.) 

Vcr. 12. Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh, &c] 
Some expositors suppose St. John to allude to these words, 
Rev. xx. 4. where he saith, Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection: in like manner the prophet 
here pronounceth those blessed, who, after a patient ex- 
pectation of the fulfilling of God's promises, come to have 
a share in the enjoyment of them. (Compare ver. 1 — 3. of 
this chapter.) 

Ver. 13. But go thou thy way, Daniel, till the end be.] 
Be content with that state and condition which God shall 
appoint thee, till the finishing of all these wonderful events, 
(ver. 4. G. 8.) 

For thou shall rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days.] The prophet was now ninety years of age, at least: 
(see the note upon x. 1.) so he could not expect to live much 
longer; and the angel here tells him, that after his life was 
ended, he should rest in peace with the souls of the 
righteous, (compare Isa. lvii. 2. Rev. xiv. 13.) and at the re- 
surrection, foretold ver. 2. of this chapter, he should ob- 
tain a share of that happiness which is reserved for the 
faithful servants of God, and shall be actually conferred 
upon theni at the conclusion of the times here specified, 
ver. 12. 

, The righteous are said to stand in the judgment of the last 
day, (Psal. i. 5.) and to have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment, (1 John ii. 28. iv. 17.) whereas the wicked are de- 
scribed as hiding themselves for fear of the Lord, and for 
the glory of his majesty, when the great day ofJiis wrath is 
come, (Isa. ii. 10. Rev. vi. 15—17.) 

The word lot signifies a state or condition of life, Jer. 
xiii. 25. and is often used for an inheritance, because the 
land of Canaan was divided by lot among the Israelites; 
as the promised land was a figure of that better and hea- 
venly country, which all the good men among the Jews ex- 
pected, so here it signifies that heavenly inheritance which 
belongs to the heirs of salvation. 
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HOSEA. 



GENERAL PREFACE 



TO THE 



MINOR PROPHETS. 



JL HE twelve minor Prophets were always comprised in 
one book, called the book of the Prophets, by St. Stephen, 
Acts vii. 42. and the book of the tivelve Prophets, by St. 
Cyprian, Epist. 59. . The son of Sirach speaks of them 
under one and the same character, Ecclus. xlix. 12. Let 
the bones of the twelve Prophets flourish out of their place. 
And both Jewish and Christian writers, particularly Jose- 
phus(lib. i. contr. App.) and St. Jerome, (Prolog. Galeat.) 
when they mention the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment to be in number twenty-two (a number equal to the 
letters of the Jewish alphabet),. comprehended the twelve 
minor Prophets under one book. 

These twelve Prophets are not placed exactly in the 
order of time when they lived, either in the Hebrew or 
Greek copies; for Jonah, who was the eldest of them, is 
placed the sixth in order both in the Hebrew and Greek 
Bibles: there being in other respects some little difference 
between them: the series of them standing thus in the 
Greek, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonas: but 
no variation as to the rest. 

Hosea, who is placed the first in order, is as ancient as 
any of them, except Jonah : having prophesied before the 
captivity of the ten tribes, to whom he chiefly directs his 
prophecy, and threatens them with a sudden destruction 
for their great and crying sins, which he, in all probability, 
lived to see brought upon them. 



CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of a wife living in whoredom, and bearing 
illegitimate children, is represented the great idolatry 
of the ten tribes, which provoked God to cast them off 
utterly: yet with the promise of repairing that loss, by 
bringing in the gentiles into the church : and afterward 
of uniting Israel and Judah under one head, the Messias. 
The prophet does likewise foretell the extinction of 
Jehu's family. 

Vcr. 1 . JL HE word of the Lord that came to Hosea in the 
days of Uzziah — and of Jeroboam the son ofjpash, king of 
vol. IV. 
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Israel] Jeroboam the son of Joash, who was the second 
king of Israel of that name, and was contemporary with 
Uzziah, is here mentioned, because this prophecy does 
chiefly concern the kingdom of Israel. And there was no 
need of mentioning the names of any of the succeeding 
kings of Israel, because Hosea mentioning his prophesy- 
ing from the times of Uzziah to Hezekiah, it follows from 
thence, that he prophesied all the reigns of. those kings of 
Israel who succeeded Jeroboam, the reign of Hezekiah 
bearing date from the third year of Hoshea, the last of those 
kings. From whence we may conclude, that Hosea, wh6 
often foretold the destruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, lived to see an end put to that kingdom by Shalma- 
neser king of Assyria,, as. we read 2 Kings xviii. 10. 

Ver. 2. The beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea.] 
The first prophecy or message which came from God to 
!Hosea, was as follows. 

Go, take thee a wife of whoredoms, and children of whore- 
doms, &c] This may be properly understood of a wife, 
who after marriage should prove false to her marriage 
vow : this would make the case more exactly parallel with 
that of the Israelites, whp had departed from the true God, 
and polluted themselves with idolatry, called often in 
Scripture by the names of whoredom and fornication. (See 
particularly the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of 
Ezekiel.) Taking the words in this sense, there wilFbe no 
inconvenience in supposing this relation to be literally 
true, and not barely a figure or parallel, as some commen- 
tators understand it, and particularly the Chaldee para- 
phrast, who thus expresses the sense : Go, utter a prophecy 
against the rebellious city* This question is handled at 
large in Dr. Pocock's commentary upon this place. 

Ver. 3. So he went and took Gonier — who conceived, and 
bare a son*] This probably might be a legitimate son^ ac- 
cording to the sense given of the foregoing verse. (See the 
'following words.) 

Ver. 4. And the Lord said unto him, Call his name Jez- 
reel] The word signifies either the arm of God, or the seed 
of God: and is taken in both those senses in the following 
verses. It does not seem proper to make an illegitimate 
child the earnest of such acts of God's justice or mercy, as 
are implied in any of those senses. 

For yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood ofJez- 
reel upon the house of Jehu*] The blood of Joram the son 
of Ahab, whom, with all the rest of Ahab's family, Jehu 
slew in Jezreel. (See 2 Kings x. 11.) God made Jehu the 
instrument of destroying the house of Ahab, (ibid. ver. 
10. 30.) but yet he was prompted to it by his own ambition 
and cruelty, without any regard to God's glory, whose 
worship he forsook, and maintained that idolatry which 
Jeroboam had first set up. 

Wicked men arc called a sword in the hand of God, 
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Psal. xvii. 11. to execute his judgments upon those who 
arc as bad or worse than themselves : but when they have 
fulfilled God's purposes, he often punishes them for tho 
outrages they have committed, which their own evil dis- 
positions prompted them to do, but it was God's provi- 
dence allotted upon whom the execution should fall. 

And will cause to cease the kingdom of the house .of 
Israel'] This may be a prophecy of the destruction of tho 
whole kingdom of Israel, which was in a declining condi- 
tion from the death of Jeroboam ; but it rather denotes tho 
ceasing of tho kingdom in his family, according to God's 
promise to {Jehu, That his children should sit zipon the 
throne of Israel to the fourth generation, 2 Kings xv. 12. 

Ver. 5. And it shall come to pass at that day.] Quickly 
after the extinction of Jehu's family : at that day, in the 
prophets, commonly signifies a season marked outi>y Pro- 
vidence for somo extraordinary act of God's justice or 
mercy. (See the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) 

/ will break the bow [t. e. the armies, or strength] of 
JezreeL] This is commonly understood of that invasion 
of Israel which Tiglath-pileser made, and is mentioned 
2 Kings xv. 29. wherein he subdued a great part of the 
kingdom, and carried the inhabitants away captive; the 
Assyrian army having routed the Israelites in the valley of 
Jezreel, which is mentioned Josh. xvii. 1G. xix. 18. Judg. 
vj. 33. as being in the border of Issachar. But the expres- 
sion may mean no more than the place where God's arm, 
or strength, will appear in subduing the Israelites, which is 
one signification of the word Jezreel. So Joel calls the 
place where God will gather all nations the valley ofJe- 
hoshaphat, the word signifying the valley of God's judg- 
ment, iii. 2. 12. 

Ver. 6. I will no more [or, no longer: see Noldius, 
p. 682.] have mercy upon the house ofIsrael } but will utterly 
take them away.] I will carry them into captivity, never to 
return any more to their own land : (2 Kings xvii. 6. 23.) 
and will utterly put an end to that people, considered as a 
distinct kingdom from Judah. (Compare ix. 15. of this 
prophecy.) 

Ver. 7. But I will have mercy on the house of Judah, and 
will save them by the Lord their God, &c] I will deliver 
the kingdom of Judah out of the hands of Sennacherib, 
not by any human means, but by the stroke of an angel 
destroying his whole army. (See 2 Kings xix. 35. com- 
pare Zech. iv. 6.) Interpreters observe the expression may 
allude to the salvation, to be accomplished by the Messias, 
who is God as well as man ; the Lord being spoken of as 
a distinct person from the principal Author of the salvation 
here promised. (Compare Isa. xxxv. 4. xl. 9.) To this 
sense the Chaldee paraphrases it, I will save them by the 
Word of the Lord their God: a title he elsewhere gives to 
the "Messias. (See the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield's 
Defence of Christianity, chap. 2: p. 70.) 

Ver. 9. Ye are not my people, and I will not be your 
God.] Since you have disowned the covenant relation I 
had to you, by apostatizing from my service, I will no 
more own you for my people, nor continue my protection 
over you. (Compare Lev. xxvi. 12. Ezek. xi. 20. xiv. 11.) 

Ver. 10. Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be 
as the sand of the sea, &c] Though God casts off the ten 
tribes, yet he will, in due time, supply their loss, by bring- 
ing in great numbers of true Israelites into the church, not 



only of the Jews, but also of the gentiles, and making 
them, who before were strangers to the covenants of pro- 
mise, fellow-heirs with the Jews. (See Rom. ix. 25. 29. 
1 Pet. ii. 10.) 

Ver. 11. Then shall the children of Judah and the chil- 
dren of Israel be gathered together, &c] When the fulness 
of the gentiles is come in, this will be a means of converting 
tho Jews, and bringing them into the church. (Sec Rom. 
ix: 25, 2G.) 

And shall appoint themselves one head, and they sliall 
come up out of the land.] Upon this will follow the resto- 
ration of the Jewish nation, when they shall return into 
their own country, from the several dispersions where they 
were scattered, and become one nation or kingdom under 
the Messias, their head and king. (Compare Ezek. xxxvii. 
21, 22. Micah ii. 13.) Israel and Judah are joined to- 
gether where this general restoration is foretold. (See the 
note upon Jcr. iii. 18.) 

For great shall be the day of Jezreel] The word Jezreel 
signifies both the seed of God and the arm of God, as was 
before observed : in both senses, great will be the day of 
Jezreel: God will signally exert his arm, and shew his 
power, in the restoration of his ancient people, and sub- 
duing their enemies : and thereby a numerous offspring of 
the seed of Abraham shall be added to the church. 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet reproves the ten tribes for their ingratitude to 
God, their great benefactor, and giving the glory of all 
the good things they possessed to their idols ; for which 
he threatens them with severe judgments, yet.gives them 
some hopes of obtaining mercy and reconciliation. 

Ver. 1. &AY ye to your brethren, Ammi ; and to your 
sisters, Ruhamalu] Several interpreters join this verse with 
the foregoing chapter, to this sense: When that general 
restoration of the Jewish nation shall come to pass, ye 
may alter your style in speaking to those of your brethren 
and sisters, whom I had before disowned, and you may 
call them my people, and such as have obtained mercy. 
(See ver. 23.) This interpretation gives the plainest and 
easiest sense. However, other expositors join this verse 
with the following words, and translate it thus, Ye that are 
my people, and have obtained mercy, speak to your brethren 
and sisters, and plead with your mother. But this sense I 
think not so agreeable with the context, which threatens 
the teu tribes with the miseries of their ensuing captivity. 

Ver. 2. Plead with your mother, plead; for she is not my 
wife, neither am I her husband.] The words are directed to 
those pious persons that still remained among the ten 
tribes, who are required to reprove, and use their best en- 
deavours to reform, that general corruption which the na- 
tion had contracted by its idolatry: whereby they have 
broken the covenant I had made with them, (frequently 
expressed in the prophets by a marriage-contract : see 
Jcr. iii. 1. 8. xxxi. 32.) and made a separation or divorce 
between them and me. (Sec Isa. 1. 1.) 

Let her therefore put away her whoredoms out of her 
sight, and her adulteries from between her breasts.] Let her 
leave off her idolatries, usually expressed by the fondne3s 
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and caresses which pass between unchaste lovers 
pare Ezek. xvi. 25, &c.) 

Ver. 3. Lest I strip her naked, and. set her as in the day 
wherein she was bom, &c] The punishment commonly in- 
flicted upon harlots was to strip them naked, and expose 
them to. the world. (See ver. 10. Jer. xiii. 22. 26. Ezek. 
xvi, 37.) So God threatens to deal with the nation or king- 
dom of Israel : to deliver her. into the hands of her ene- 
mies, who shall strip her of all her wealth and ornaments, 
and carry her away naked into captivity, (see ver. 9.) in as 
fprlorn and desolate a condition as she was in during her. 
bondage in Egypt. (See Ezek. xvi. 4. compare likewise 
ver. 37. 41. of the dame chapter.) 

And make her as a wilderness, &c] The State of captivity- 
is fitly compared to being placed in a wilderness, in want 
of common necessaries. (Compare Ezek. xix. 13.) 

Ver. 4. And I will not have mercy on her children ; for 
they be the children of whoredoms.] As an injured husband 
has no regard for the children his wife has brought by an- 
other man: so neither will I take pity of thy children which 
are trained np to practise thy idolatries. -. . , 

Ver, 5. For she said, I will go after my lovers, that give 
me my bread and my water, &c] By lovers are meant, in 
the first place, the idols with whom the Israelites committed 
spiritual fornication: (see Jer. iii. l.)and then the idolatrous 
nations, whose alliance the Israelites courted, and in order 
to it practised their idolatries. (See ver. 10. and the note upon 
Ezek. xvi. 37.) The word may be.understood here in both 
senses: they ascribed all the plenty they enjoyed chiefly to 
the favour of the idol-gods which they worshipped ; (see Jer. 
xliv.17.) and then they placed their trust and confidence in 
the confederacies they had made with their neighbouring 
idolaters, and thought the peace and plenty they possessed 
was very much owing to their protection and alliance. 

Ver. 6. I ivill hedge up her way with thorns, and make a 
wall, that she shall not find her paths, .] I will bring her under 
great calamities, that she shall not know which way to turn 
herself, or get out of them. (Compare Job iii. 23. xix. 8. 
Lam. iii. 7. 9.) 

Ver. 7. And she shall follow after her lovers, but she shall 
not overtake them."] She shall seek for help of her idols, but 
shall receive none. 

She shall seek them, but she shall not find them.] A pro- 
verbial expression, denoting lost labour, when persons re- 
ceive no assistance from those whose help they implore. 
(Seev. 6. Prov. i. 28.) 

Then shall she say, I will go and return to my first hus- 
band; for then it was better with me than now.] Her af- 
flictions will bring her to a sense of her duty, and the hap- 
piness she enjoyed as long as she cleaved steadfastly unto 
God. (See v. 15. and compare Luke xv, 18.) 

Ver. 8. For she did not know that I gave her corn, and 
wine, and multiplied her silver and gold, which they prepared 
for Baal.] Ox, bestowed upon Baal. (Compare 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 7.) She did not consider, so the first part of the sen- 
tence should be translated, (compare vii. 9.) that all the 
necessaries she enjoyed, as well as her riches and orna- 
ments, were my gift, which yet she ungratefully bestowed 
upon the service of her idols. (Compare Viii. 4. and Ezek. 
xvi. 17—19.) 

Ver. 9. TJierefore I will return, and take away my corn 
in the time thereof, &c] For a punishment of her ingratitude, 



I.will take away the good things I have given her : at the 
very season when she expectsto receive the fruits of the 
earth, her enemies shall invade her, and destroy them. 

. I will recover [or take away] my wool and my flax given 
to cover her nakedness.] They shall strip her of her very 
clothes, and carry her away capti ye : without leaving her any 
covering for her nakedness. (See the note upon Isa. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 10. And now ivill I discover her lewdness in the sight 
of her. lovers, &c] The filthiness of her idolatries shall ap- 
pear by the punishments Twill inflict upon her, which shall 
be so remarkable, that it shall be taken notice of by the 
idolatrous nations round about "her. (See ver. 5. and Ezek. 
xvi. 37. xxiii.29.) 

Ver. 11. And I will cause allher mirth to cease, her feast- 
days, &c] The public festivals are frequently called days 
of joy and gladness : the observation of several of these ; 
festivals was retained in the worship of the golden calves : 
(see 1 Kings. xii. 32. Amos viii. 5.) God here threatens 
them, that, under their captivity, they should have no op- 
portunity to celebrate them, since they had so much abused 
those solemn seasons of Divine ^worship. (See ix. 4, 5. 
Amos viii. 10. and the note upon Dan. x. 4.) 

Ver. 12. These are my rewards that my lovers have given 
me.] See ver. 5. and ix. 1.. 

I will make them a forest, and the beasts of the field shall 
eat them.] I will give up their lands unto their enemies, 
who shall destroy the fruits of it, or else leave it desolate, 
for the beasts of the field to devour. (Compare PsaL Ixxx. 
12, 13. Isa. v. 7.) 

Ver. 13. I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, &c.J I 
will punish her for all the idolatries she has committed 
from the days of Jeroboam, who first set up the worship of 
false gods. (See xiii. 1.) The chief god of every country 
was called by the name of Baal : so Baal-Peor was the god 
of theMoabites; Baal-z6bubwas the god of Ekron;(2Kings 
i. 2.) Baal-herith the god of the Phoenicians, (Judg. viii. 
33.) Those several deities are called in the plural number 
Baalim. (See Judg. iii. 7.) 

And she decked herself with her ear-rings and jewels, and 
she went after her lovers.] She put on her richest orna- 
ments in their idolatrous festivals. (See Ezek. xxiii. 40. 42.) 

Ver. 14. Therefore, behold, I will allure her.] Here is a 
plain alteration of the style, from threatenings to promises:" 
so the first word of this verse should be translated, never- 
theless. (See the note upon Isa. xxx. 18.) 

I will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, &c<] 
Or, After I have brought her into the wilderness. The state * 
of the Jews' captivity is elsewhere expressed by a wilder- 
ness state. (Sec the note upon Ezek. xx. 35.) It pro-* 
bably means here the dispersions of the ten tribes, ever 
since their first captivity by Shalmaneser, 2 Kings xvii. 6. 

The words, I ivill allure her, and speak comfortably to 
her, allude to the practice of fond husbands, who, for-' 
getting past offences, use all the arts of endearment to per- 
suade their wives, who have parted from them, to return 
to them again: so God will use the most powerful persua- 
sions to bring the Israelites to the acknowledgment of the 
truth, notwithstanding all their former abuses of the means 
of grace. This verse, and the following part of the chapter, ■ 
import a general promise of the restoration of the Jewish 
nation : which is a subject often treated of by the pro- 
phets : particularly by Ezekiel, chap, xxxiv. xxxvi. xxxvii. 
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Vcr. 15. And I xvill give her her vineyards from thence.] 
Or, From that time: for so the word misham may be rendered. 
(See the notes upon Isa. xlviii. 1C. lxv. 20.) Then I will 
restoro her vineyards and fruitful fields, which I had taken 
from licr, (vcr. 12.) 

And the valley o/Achorfor a door of hope.] As at the 
Israelites' first -entrance into Canaan, their taking posses- 
sion of the fruitful valley of Achor (see Isa. lxv. 10.) gave 
them encouragement to hope they should become owners 
of that whole land, flowing with milk and honey: the same 
auspicious tokens of the Divine favour should accompany 
them at their return into their own country. 

And she shall sing there as in the days of her youth, Sec] 
She shall express her joy in God, as her forefathers did at 
their first coming out of Egypt, after their deliverance at 
the Red Sea, when I espoused them for my peculiar 
people, and entered into a covenant with them at Mount 
Sinai : where they solemnly promised an entire obedience 
to me, Exod. xix. 5. 8. (Compare xi. 1. Jer. ii. 2. Ezek. 
xvi. 8. 22. GO.) 

Ver. 16. Thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt call me no 
more Baali.] Whereas God had formerly renounced any 
marriage-relation with Israel by reason of their idolatry: 
(see ver. 2.) he now declares himself reconciled to them 
again ; (see vcr. 20.) and permits them to call him by the 
name ot Ish?, i.e. husband, but not of Baali, i.e. Lord. 
The word Baali often signifies a husband, and is particu- 
larly spoken of God as he was by his covenant-relation a 
husband to his people. (See Isa. liv. 5. Jer.iii. 14.) But 
because the word Baal had been so much profaned by being 
given to idols, he forbade it to be applied any more to him- 
self. (See the following verse.) 

Vcr. 17. For I xvill take away the names of Baalim out 
of her mouth, &c] The Jews were forbidden to mention the 
names of heathen idols. (See Exod. xxiii. 13. Josh, xxiii. 
7. Psal. xvi. 4. compare Zech. xiii. 2. and see the noto 
upon xiv. 2.) Baalim is sometimes equivalent to Baal : 
(see 1 Kings xviii. 18. compared with ver. 21. and 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 4. compared with 2 Kings xxiii. 4.) so Baalim and 
Ashtaroth,Judg.x.G,7. is the same with Baal and Ashtaroth, 
iL 13. for the plural number in the Hebrew language some- 
times expresses an excellency, as in the word Elohim. In 
like manner Baal was called Baalim by his worshippers, to 
denote that he was a principal object of their worship: but 
the word likewise signifies the several Baals which the 
idolaters worshipped under so many distinguishing charac- 
ters; such as Baal-Peor, Baal-berith, Baal-zebub, and the 
like : and, in general, it signifies the many strange gods of 
the heathens. (Seel Sam. vii. 3, 4. 2 Chron xxiv. 7. Jer. 
ii. 23.) 

• Ver. 18. And in that day I will make a covenant for them 
with the beasts of the field; be.] I will protect them from 
thatviolcnce and annoyance which beasts and birds of 
prey or venomous creatures might threaten them with. 
(Compare Job v. 23. Ezek. xxxiv. 25.) 

I will break the bow, and the sword, and the battle, out 
of the earth.] A universal peace and freedom, both from 
foreign and domestic enemies, is mentioned by the prophets 
as: a concomitant of that flourishing state of the church, 
wliich shall commence from the restoration of the Jews, 
and the coming in of the gentiles. * (See Isa. ii. 4.xi. C. 9. 
Zech. ix. 10.) 
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And I will make them lie down safely.] As flocks do when 
they are secure from beasts of rnrey. (See Ezek. xxxiv. 
25. Zech. iii. 13. Jer. xxiii. 6. xxx. 10.) 

Vcr. 19, 20. And I xvill betroth thee unto me for ever ; 
yea, I xvill betroth thee xinto me in righteousness, &c] I 
will enter into a new covenant with my church, consisting 
of the converted Jews, and increased by the coming in of 
the fulness of the gentiles : (see ver. 23.) which covenant 
is described as if it were a marriage-contract: (see the 
note upon ver. 2.) wherein I will eminently display my at- 
tributes of righteousness and equity, of loving-kindness, 
mercy, and faithfulness. 

And thou shalt know the Lord.] One especial part of 
the new covenant shall consist in imparting to the faithful 
a more perfect knowledge of God's will, and their own duty. 
(See Jer. xxxi. 34.) 

Ver. 21. And it shall come to pass in that day, I xvill hear 
[or answer], saith the Lord.] I will graciously answer all 
the petitions my people make to me. (Compare Isa. lxv. 
24. Zech. xiii. 9.) Or the words may be referred to what 
follows. 

Ibid, and Ver. 22. I will hear the heavens, and the hea- 
vens shall hear the earth, &c] All creatures shall answer 
the desires and wants of my people : the heavens shall an- 
swer the wants of the earth in sending down seasonable 
showers, and the earth shall answer the wants of mankind 
in bringing forth corn and wine, and other necessaries of 
life, and the very fruits of the earth shall answer the wishes 
of my people, now returned into their, own land, by giving 
them due nourishment. The same sense is more plainly 
expressed in Zeclmriah, viii. 12. The seed shall be pros- 
perous, the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall 
give her increase, and the heavens shall give their dew; and 
I will cause the remnant of this people to possess all these 
things. Spiritual blessings are often described under the 
emblems of fruitfulness and plenty. (See the noteupon 
Isa. iv. 2. and compare vi. 3. of this prophecy.) 

And they shall hear Jezreel.] This new state of the 
church, increased by a numerous accession both of Jews 
and gentiles, is fitly called by the name of Jezreel : the 
word importing both the seed and the arm of God. (Sec the 
note upon i. 11.) 

Vcr. 23. And I xvill sow her unto me in the earth.] Here 
is a plain allusion to the word Jezreel mentioned just be- 
fore, which signifies (he seed of God: the prophet foretells 
a plentiful increase of true believers, like to that of corn 
sowed in the earth. (Compare Zech. x. 9.) 

And I will have mercy on her that had not obtained mercy, 
&c] Compare i. 6. I will have mercy both on the Jews 
and gentiles, who shall become true converts to the Christ- 
ian faith. This was in part fulfilled at the first preaching 
of the gospel: (see Rom. ix. 24— 2C.)*but shall receive its 
completion at the restoration of the Jews, and the* coming 
in of the fulness of the gentiles. (Comparo i. 10, 11.) 

CHAR III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of the prophet's receiving his adulterous 
wife home again, and her continuing there in a state of 
widowhood, yet with hopes of reconciliation, is signified 
that Israel (the ten tribes especially) shall be for several 
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ages without any external form of civil government, or 
' public worship : yet with a promise of being restored to 

their ancient dignity and privileges in the later ages -of 
• the world. 

Ver. 1. fjrOyet, love a woman beloved of her friend, yet 
[or, although] an adulteress.] This is probably the same 
woman mentioned i. 3. who, upon her ill life, was parted 
from her husband, who yet had a kindness for her still, and 
was willing to receive her upon conditions of her better be- 
haviour. The Hebrew word reang, friend, is used for a 
husband, Jer. iii. 20. Cant. v. 16. 

According to the love of the Lord towards the children of 
Israel, who look to other gods, and love flagons of wine.'] 
Hosea's dealing thus with a wife who had injured him, 
exactly resembles the favour which God hath shewed to- 
wards the Israelites, who, notwithstanding all their obliga- 
tions to him, retain an incurable propension to idolatry, 
often called by the name of spiritual whoredom. 

The words which our translation renders flagons of wine, 
may be translated cakes made of (dried) grapes. .Such 
were the cakes, probably, which the Jews offered to the 
queen of heaven, Jer. vii. 18. xliv. 19. So, Cant. ii. 5. the 
word ashish might rather signify cakes, or comfits, than 
flagons: as our translation renders it. The expression sig- 
nifies, in general, those entertainments which they were 
partakers of in the idol temples, (Amos ii. 8. 1 Cor. x. 
7. 21.) . - 

Ver. 2. So I bought her for me for fifteen pieces of silver, 
&c] The expression alludes to the custom anciently prac- 
tised of men's buying their wives : and it implies, that the 
prophet made a new espousal or contract with her; as God 
intended to betroth Israel a second time, ii. 19. and the 
meanness of the price offered, shews of how little value the 
Israelites were in God's sight, since their apostacy from 
the worship of God to idolatry. (Compare Zech. xi. 13.) 
A homer was about ten bushels. (See the note upon Ezek. 
xlv. 11.) 

Ver. 3. Thou shalt abide for me many days: thou shalt 
not play the harlot.] Thou shalt continue in a solitary con- 
dition (see Deut. xxi.13.) for a considerable time, that I 
may make some proof of thy amendment. 

Thou shalt not be for another man; so will I also be for 
thee.] The word another is not in the Hebrew, so the sen- 
tence may be thus translated more agreeably to the origi- 
nal, Thou shalt not have a husband, neither will I have thee 
[to my wife] ; £ e. thou shalt continuesome time in a state 
of widowhood. The Hebrew phrase Lo tehi laish properly 
signilies, Thou shalt not have a husband; and so it is ren- 
dered by our interpreters, Ezek. xliv. 25. and to the same 
sense without the negative particle, Ruthi. 12. The LXX. 
render it to the same sense, OuSl fxrj ylvy avdpt, and so it is 
used by St. Paul, Rom. vii. 3. 

• Ver. 4. For the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, &c] This threatening 
was fulfilled upon the ten tribes immediately upon their 
captivity by Shalmaneser, (compare ix. 4.) and upon the 
two remaining tribes at the destruction of their temple 
and commonwealth, during the Babylonish captivity. The 
later Jews thus express the sense of those exiles in the 
Song of the Three Children, as it is found among the 
apocryphal writings, ver. 14. Neither is there at this time 



prince, or prophet, or leader, or burni-offering , or sacrifice, 
or oblation, or incense, or place to sacrifice before thee, and 
find mercy. This threatening was still more remarkably 
fulfilled upon the whole nation of the Jews, from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Vespasian unto this day. From 
that time they have had no republie'or civil government of 
their own; but live every where, like so many exiles', only 
upon sufferance: they have had neither priests nor sacri- 
fice, their temple being destroyed where only they were to 
offer sacrifice: and yet the want of a place where to per- 
form the most solemn part of their public worship, does not 
tempt them to idolatry, or make them fond of image-wor- 
ship, or any such idolatrous practice, which was the epi- 
demical sin of their forefathers. This seems the general 
import of this remarkable prophecy : but the several ex- 
pressions must be more particularly explained. 

Without a king.] A king in the Hebrew language signi- 
fies any sort of governor or magistrate : it is applied to 
Moses, Deut xxxiii. 5. and to the judges, Judg. xvii. 6. 
and to the four successive monarchies, Dan. vii. 17. So. 
in the New Testament, Rev. xvii. 10. the seven kings are 
commonly explained of seven sorts of governments : so 
here a king means any civil magistrate with supreme au r 
thority. 

And without a prince.] The word may be equivalent to 
the former : if we suppose it to denote a distinct authority, 
it may be fitly explained of the high-priest, and the heads 
of the priestly courses : called the princes of the sanctuary, 
Isa. xliii. 8. and governors of the house of the Lord,, Jer. 
xx. 1. Taking the word in this sense, it fitly follows, And 
without a sacrifice, which could only be offered by the priests. 

Without an image, and without an ephod, and ivithout 
teraphim.] Some interpreters suppose these words to de- 
note the several ways of lawful worship, or means of in-: 
quiring after the will of God ; and by the word matzebah, 
they understand an altar: this sense agrees very well with 
the word sacrifice, going before : the same word is joined 
with an altar erected to God's worship, Isa. xix. 19. and 
signifies in that place such a religious memorial as Jacob 
set up, Gen. xxviii". 18. Teraphim they suppose to signify 
the same with the urim, or the oracle placed in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest, and therefore fitly joined with'the 
ephod, which often signifies the whole priestly habit, and 
is particularly mentioned when there is occasion of eonsult T 
ing God by the high-priest, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9. xxx. 7. This 
interpretation is followed by the LXX. and it make's an 
easy, and natural sense of the text; viz. that God will 
deprive the Jews of the principal offices, for the enjoyment 
of which they chiefly valued themselves, viz. that of the 
priesthood, and that of prophecy. The Jews had no suc- 
cession of prophets for a considerable time before Christ's 
coming : (Eeclus. xxxvi. 15. 1 Mace. iv. 4G. ix. 27. xiv. 41.) 
and both kingdom and priesthood were taken away within 
forty years after Christ's death. Dr. Spencer carries this 
interpretation so far, as to be very positive that teraphim , 
means the same with the urim, and that both words denote 
an image enclosed within the folds of the high-priest's 
breast-plate, which uttered oracles by a yoice. (Lib. iii. de 
Legib.Haebr. Dissert, ult.) This opinion is strenuously op- 
posed by Dr. Pocock in his notes upon this place, to which 
I refer the reader. Other learned men agree with Dr. Po- 
cock, in observing that the word teraphim is, in other places 
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of Scripture, used for a sort of divination practised by 
idolaters, and thercforo think it unlikely that the prophet 
should express an oracle of God's own appointment by. so 
infamous a name : whereupon they suppose, that Hosca 
hero speaking to the ten tribes, means some idolatrous kind 
of divination practised by the priests at Dan and Betti-cl, 
after Jeroboam's schism: as if he had threatened them, 
that in a short time they should havo neither king, nor 
priest, nor sacrifice, nor any degree of prophecy or fore- 
knowledge of what is to come. This interpretation exactly 
agrees with that state of the people's widowhood, described 
ver. 3. 

To this interpretation it may be objected, that it cannot 
be thought a proper punishment to threaten the taking 
away an idolatrous sort of worship. But to this they an- 
swer, that the prophet here conforms his speech to the sen- 
timents of those he speaks to, and threatens them with the 
loss of what they were extremely fond of. 

Ver. 5. Afterward the children of Israel shall return, 
and seek the Lord their God.] They shall bo touched with 
a true remorse for their former errors (especially that of 
rejecting the Messias), and shall desire to be instructed in 
the knowledge of the truth. (Compare Jer. 1. 4.) The 
expression of seeking the Lord, alludes to the custom of 
the Jews going up in companies to celebrate their solemn 
feasts at Jerusalem. (Compare v. 6. Psal. cv. 4. Jer. 1. 
4,5.) 

And David their king.'] The Messias is often called so 
by the prophets/ as being the person. that was to spring 
from his loins, and in whom all the promises made to Da- 
vid were to be fulfilled. (See Isa. lv. 3, 4. Jer. xxx. 9. 
Ezck. xxxiv. 23. xxxvii. 24.) So the Chaldee paraphrase 
expounds this and the parallel texts. David was a type 
of the Messias; (see Psal: lxxxix. 20. 30.) who therefore 
is called by the name of David : so John Baptist is called 
Elias, Mai. iv. 5. because he was to resemble him, and to 
succeed him iu his office of reproving the people, and ex- 
horting them to repentance. The expression cannot be 
literally understood here, David himself having been dead 
long before the uttering of this prophecy. 

And shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 
days.] The goodness of God in making them partakers of 
the mercies of the gospel, shall engage them to yield an 
entire obedience to him : (compare Jer. xxxii. 9.) and 
this will come to pass in the latter days or times of the 
world. The latter days are often spoken of the times of 
the gospel. (Sec the notes upon Isa. ii. 2. Dan. ii. 28.) 
But the phrase docs sometimes denote the very last days 
of the gospel age, near which time probably the conversion 
of the Jews will be brought to pass. (See Deut. iv. 30. 
Jer. xxx. 24. Ezek. xxxviii. 8. 1G.) 

CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet denounces judgments against the sins both of 
the people and priests of the ten tribes; and exhorts 
Judah to take warning by Israel's calamity. 

Ver. 1. JL HE Lord hath a controversy with the inhabit- 
ants of the land.'] The expression is taken from the actions 
or pleas which one man hath against another for injuries or 



damages received : so here God is represented as entering 
into judgment with the inhabitants of the ten tribes for their 
impieties^ as being so many injuries to his honour, for 
which he demands satisfaction. (Compare xii. 2. Isa. Hi. 
13. v. 3, 4. xliii. 2G. Jer. xxv. 30.) 

Ver. 2. By sivearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing.] 
Stealing, arid swearing, ?. e. false-swearing, aTc elsewhere 
joined together; because in the Jewish courts of justice 
men that were suspected of theft were obliged to purge 
themselves by oath: and they often ventured to forsw r eaT 
themselves rather than discover the truth. (See Prov. xxix. 
24. xxx. 9. Zech. v. 4.) 

Tliey break out."] There is an inundation of all manner 
of wickedness, and all law and right arc broken through 
and violated. 

And blood toucheth blood.] Compare v. 2. vi. 9. This 
may more particularly relate fo the murder of their kings, 
that were slain by their successors : as Zechariah by Shal- 
lum, Shallum by Mcnahcm, (2 Kings xv. 10. 14.) In such 
civil broils a great many of their friends and dependants 
are commonly slain with the kings themselves. (See 1 Kings 
xvi. 11.) 

Ver. 3. TJierefore shall the landmourn, and every one that 
dwelleth therein shall languish, &c.] These civil wars and 
commotions make the whole land look dismally : the inha- 
bitants are either destroyed, or forced to leave theh ha- 
bitations, and languish under want of all things: the beasts 
of the field, and fowls of the air, are consumed by famine 
or pestilence : and the fishes of the rivers and great waters 
(called seas in the Hebrew language) are killed through 
drought, or the waters being tainted by the infection of the 
air, or corrupted by the blood of the slain. (Compare Jer. 
iv. 25. Zeph. i. 3.) The prophets sometimes describe a 
general desolation by an enumeration of particulars. (Com- 
pare Isa. xix. 5. 8.) 

Ver. 4. Let no man strive, or reprove another: for my 
people are as they that strive with the priest.] The prophet 
speaks of the Israelites as one that despaired of their 
amendment, and thought it lost labour to reprove them, 
they being of that refractory temper, as not to hearken to 
instruction, and even to quarrel with their priests them- 
selves, when they admonished them of their duty. This, 
seems to be a proverbial expression to denote a stubborn 
and incorrigible temper: for it was a capital ofience by 
the law for any to behave themselves in a presumptuous 
manner against the injunctions of the priest. (See Deut. 
xvii.12.) 

Ver. 5. Therefore shall thou fall in the day, and the pro- 
phet shall fall in the night.] Thou shalt be destroyed both 
by open violence and by secret treachery : (compare Jer. 
vi.4, 5. xv. 8.) and the false prophets shall be involved 
in the same destruction. (Compare ix. 7, 8.) 

I will kill thy mother.] The Hebrew reads, I will cut off 
thy mother; L e. the whole state or kingdom of Israel. 
(Compare ii. 2. Jer. vi. 2. xv. 8.) 

Ver. 6. My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.] 
The ignorance of the true principles of religion, which pre- 
vails among the people of the ten tribes, is the occasion of 
those sins which draw down such heavy judgments upon 
them : the Levites, who are placed in every tribe by God's 
appointment for the better instructing of the people, arc 
turned out of their possessions by Jeroboam and his suc- 
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cessors, and none left to teach them their duty. (See 
2 Chron. xi. 14.) 

Because thou hast 'rejected knowledge, I will also reject 
thee, that thou shalt be no priest for me.] This is spoken tb 
Jeroboam's priests, who, being taken out oftheloivestofthe 
people,(l Kings xii. 31.) were very ignorant themselves, and 
therefore unable to teach others. . . 

Because thou hast forgotten my law, I will also for get thy 
children.] I will not look upon them any lohgeras the seed 
of Abraham, and children of my covenant. 

Ver. 7. As they were increased, they sinned against me, 
&c] Or, The more they Were increased, the more they sinned 
against me* (See Noldius, p. 436.) . The greater were the 
favours I heaped upon them, the more presumptuously 
they sinned against me. (Compare xiii. 6*) . Therefore I 
will divest them of all those glories for which they pride 
themselves,. and lead them away. in a poor and miserable 
condition into captivity. 

Ver. 8. They eat up the sin of my people, and they set their 
hearts on their iniquity.'] Those idolatrous priests, men- 
tioned ver. 6. live upon the sin-offerings of the people; and 
are so far from restraining them, that. they take delight in 
seeing them commit iniquity; because the more they sin, 
the. greater is* the number of their sin-offerings, which are 
the priests' portion. 

Ver. 9. And there shall be, like people, like priest: and I 
will punish them for their. ways, &c] As they are alike in 
sinning, so shall they be in punishment. 

Ver. 10. For they shall eat, and not have enough.] Or, 
Not be satisfied; as the word is elsewhere translated. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 26. Micah vi. 14.) The expression may sig^ 
nify, either .their food shall not afford due nourishment, for 
want of God's blessing accompanying it; (compare Deut. 
viii. 3. Hag. i. 6.) or else the words imply a threatening 
them with famine, when they shall not have food enough to 
satisfy a craving appetite. (Compare Lev. xxvi. 26. Amos 
iv. 8. Micah vi. 14.) The contrary phrase, To eat, and be 
full, or satisfied, denotes plenty. (See Lev. xxvi. 5. Deut. 
vi. 11. viii. 10. xi. 15. Psal. xxii. 26. Joelii. 26.) 

Ver. 11. Whoredom, and wine, and new wine, take away 
the heart.'] Deprive men of their judgment, and darken 
their understandings. So a gift is said to destroy the heart, 
Eccles. vii. 7. to bereave men of the use of their discerning 
faculties. 

Ver. 12. My people ask counsel at their stocks.] Of their 
idols ; for so the word nets elsewhere often signifies. (See 
Jer. ii. 27.x. 8. Habak. ii. 19.) 

,And their staff declares unto them.] This, learned men 
suppose to be the same kind of divination with that made 
by arrows, which is described, Ezek. xxi. 21. (See the 
noto upon that place.) 

For the spirit of whoredom hath caused them to err, &c] 
This is to be understood of idolatry, which is spiritual 
whoredom. (Compare v. 4.) 

Ver. 13. They sacrifice upon the' tops of the mountains, 
&c] The sacrificing upon mountains and shady groves 
was an ancient piece of idolatry, often mentioned and 
reproved by the prophets. (See Isa. i. 29. Ezek. vi. 13. 
xx. 20. and the notes upon those places.) 

Therefore your daughters shall commit whoredom, &c] 
God delivers men up to vile affections, as a punishment of 
their idolatry. (See Rom. i. 28.) 



. Ver. 14. I will not punish your daughters when they 
commit whoredom, &c] I will suffer them to fall from one 
degree of wickedness to another. (See the foregoing -verse.) 

For themselves' are separated with whores, and they sacri- 
fice with, harlots.] The word rendered harlot signifies such 
as prostituted themselves in an idol-temple, in honour of 
-the idol: such lewd practices were frequent in the gentile 
temples dedicated to Venus, and such-like impure deities : 
(see Baruch vi. 23.) from thence the Jews learned those 
filthy customs. (See 1 Kings xiv. 23, 24: xv. 12.) The 
LXX. render the word very properly TsrzXscrfievajv ; such 
as are initiated into the service of the idol by such lewd 
rites. 

Tlierefore the people that dotli not Understand shall fall.] 
See ver. 1. 6. 

. Ver. 15. Though Israel play the harlot, yet let not Judah 
offend.] The kingdom of Judah still retained the worship 
of the true God, and the ordinances of the temple-service: 
so the prophet exhorts that people not to be led away by 
the ill example of their brethren of the ten tribes. 

And come not ye to Gilgal, neither go up to Beth- 
aven.] Gilgal was a refnarkable place for the renewing of 
the rite of circumcision": (Josh. v. 9.) there the people 
afterward* used to offer sacrifice: (1 Sam. xv. 21.) after 
Jeroboam's setting up of idolatry, it was noted for the 
worship of false gods, as appears by comparing this text 
with ix. 15. xii. 11. Amos iv.' 4. v. 5. In those places 
of Amos, as well as in this verse,* it is joined with Beth-el, 
noted for the worship of one of Jeroboam's calves; called 
here Beth-aven, and x. 5. Beth-el originally signifies the 
house of God; that name was given to it by Jacob, be- 
cause of God's appearing to him there, Gen. xxviii. 17. 
But when it became the seat of idolatry, it was called 
Beth-aven, i. e. the house of vanity. 

Nor. swear, The Lord liveth.] As long as ye continue to 
worship idols, I mil not have my name mentioned by 
your polluted lips, inasmuch as there is no fellowship be- 
tween God and idols. Many of the Israelites halted be- 
tween God and Baal, and the other idols, sometimes 
serving one, and sometimes the others . (See 1 Kings xviiL 
21. Ezek. xx. 39. xxiii. 38, 39. Zeph. i. 4,5.) Some under- 
stand the words, of their swearing by the name of the true 
God, which is a solemn act of religious worship, (see Deut. 
x. 20.) and yet meaning by it the god that is worshipped 
at Beth-el. This God forbids, as a profanation of his name. 
(See Amos viii. 14.) 

Ver. 16. For. Israel slideth buck as a. backsliding heifer.] 
The. word translated slideth back, properly signifies being 
headstrong and untractable : it is a metaphor from oxen 
or heifers that draw their neck back, and will not put it 
under the yoke. (See Jer, vii. 24.) The expression alludes 
to the calves, called heifers by the Septuagiiit, which they 
worshipped. . * 

. Now will the Lord feed them as a lamb in a large place.] 
The expression seems ironical ; as if the prophet had 
said, thqy were like headstrong cattle, that would not be 
managed by their leaders or drivers: so God. will suf- 
fer them to be scattered as sheep without a shepherd in 
the large country of Assyria, whither they shall 1 be ied 
captive. 

Ver. 17. Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone.] Eph- 
raim signifies the same with Israel, or the ten tribes. (See 
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v.. 3.) It is to no purpose to take pains to reclaim him. 
(See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 18. Their drink is sour.] The phrase may bo meta- 
phorical, to express the corruption of their manners : (com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 32. Isa. i. 22.) or else, if we join it in 
sense with the remaining part of the verse, it imports their 
excessive drinking, till their liquor turn sour in their sto- 
machs ; and so the whole verse taxes them for three great 
vices, drunkenness, whoredom, and bribery. 

They have committed whoredom continually .] This may 
be understood of idolatry, which is spiritual whoredom : 
(see ver. 12.) but the literal sense agrees very well with 
the rest of the verse. 

Their rulers with shame do love, Give ye.] i. e. Are con- 
tinually asking or expecting bribes: (compare Prov. xxx. 
15.) are still greedy of filthy lucre. (See Micah iii. 11.- 
vii. 3.) . . 

The Hebrew word translated rulers, properly signifies 
shields: it is taken for rulers in Psal. xlvii. 9. as well as 
here. 

Ver. 19. The wind hath bound her up in her wings.] The 
words threaten them with going into captivity : for it is 
common with the prophets to express what is future by the 
preter-perfect tense: (see the note upon Isa. xxi. 9.) God's 
anger is often expressed by a blustering or tempestuous 
wind. .(See xiii. 15. Jer. iv. 11, 12. li. 1.) This wind is 
.said here to carry them away out of their country: and 
then they will have reason to be ashamed of their idola r 
trous sacrifices, which have brought such severe judgments 
upon them. 

CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter, and the next to the fourth verse, threatens 
judgments both against Israel and, Judah for their mani- 
fold sins, till they repent: upon which they may con- 
ceive hopes of pardon. . . , .4 

Ver. 1. JtlEAR tjtis, O priests.] Or rather, O princes: 
which reading better agrees with the house of the king 
that follows : the Hebrew word is of both significations. 
So Gen. xlii. 45. and Exod. ii. 16. where it is in the text 
priest of On and Midian : but the margin reads the prince 
of On and Midian. (Compare vi. 9.) 

For judgment is towards you (or against yon), because you 
have been a snare on Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor.] 
Ye have laid snares for others to seize upon them and kill 
them : (see ver. 2.) just as hunters spread their nets upon 
mountains and hills in order to catch their prey. Mizpah 
and Tabor were two noted mountains; the former on the 
hither side of Jordan, the other on the farther side of it, 
the same with Gilead. (See Gen. xxxj. 25. 40. 49.) 

Ver. 2. And the revolters are profound to make slaughter.] 
.The ringleaders in idolatry and other wickedness lay deep 
designs to ensnare men's lives. (Compare iv. 4. vi. 9.) 

Though I have been a rebuker of them all.] By my pro- 
phets. (Compare vi. 5.) 

Ver. 3. I hiow Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me.] 
I know him and his doings: Ephraim is equivalent to Is- 
rael, as distinct from Judah, in this prophecy, and compre- 
licndeth the ten tribes, ver. 5. 12. 14. iv. 17. vi. 4. 10. vii. 



8. 11. viii. 9. and in several other places. Ephraim was 
the head of the ten tribes, both for its numbers, and because 
Jeroboam had placed the seat ot his kingdom in that tribe. 
(1 Kings xii. 25.) 

Ibid, and Ver. 4. Ephraim, thoncommittest whoredom: — 
the spirit of whoredom is in the midst of them.] See iv. 12. 

Ver. 5. And the pride of Israel doth testify to his face.] 
Their indecent behaviour towards God, whose worship they 
despise, doth discover itself in all their behaviour: and 
convicts them of the just desert of their sins. (Compare 
Isa. iii. 9.) 

Ver. 6. They shall go with their flocks and herds to seek 
the Lord.] Tlie sacrifices of the wicked are an abomination 
to the Lord; as the Scripture often observes. (See Prov. 
xv. 8. Isa. i. 15.) This verse is meant of the people of 
Judah, mentioned in the latter part of the foregoing verse : 
who, though they did frequent the temple-worship, yet 
came thither without any true sense of religion : for which 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah particularly reprove 
them. (See Isa. i. 11, &c. Jer. vii. 3, &c.) 

But they shall not find him: he hath withdrawn himself 
from the7n.] God is said to hide and withdraw himself, 
when he will not answer men's prayers, nor afford them 
seasonable relief in time of need. (See 1 Sam. xxviii. 
16. Psal. cii. 2. Lam. iii. 44. and compare Micah iii. 4.) 

Ver. 7. They have dealt treacherously against the Lord.] 
The verb bagad, to deal treacherously, signifies properly a 
wife's being false to her husband : (see Jer. iii. 20.) from 
whence it is applied to the sin of idolatry, so often styled 
spiritual whoredom. (Compare vi. 7. Isa. xlviii. 8. Jer. 
v. 11.) 

For they have begotten strange children.] Strange chil- 
dren may either mean children begotten of heathen women, 
whom they took to marriage, contrary to the law, (Exod. 
xxiii. 32. Deut. vii. 2.) or it may signify such children as 
are bred up in the idolatrous practices of their fathers. 

Now shall a -.month devour them and their portions.] If 
we understand this verse of Judah (which interpretation, 
the foregoing and following verses favour), the words may 
be expounded of the invasion made upon Judah by Pekah, 
king of Israel ; of which, see 2 Chron. xxviii. 6. By a 
month's devouring them, is meant a sudden and speedy 
destruction. (Compare Zech. xi. 8.) 

Ver. 8. Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, and the titimpet in 
Ramah, &c] This imports the sounding an alarm to give 
notice of the approaching enemy, (compare Joel ii. 1.) 
which threatens to invade the kingdom of Judah. (Seo 



the foregoing verse.) These were towns in the tribeof 
Benjamin, that lay upon the frontiers of that kingdom. 

Cry aloud at Beth-aven.] To give notice of the approach 
of the enemy. (Compare Isa. x. 30.) Bcth T aven may either 
mean Beth-el, (see iv. 15.) or a town of that name near to 
it. (See Josh. vii. 2.) 

After thee, O Benjamin.] The enemy is just behind thee; 
or, Let him that is after thee, or behind thee, O Benjamin, 
prepare himself to battle ; i. e. the tribe of Judah, which 
lay next to Benjamin. 

Ver. 9. Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke.] 
God's judgments shall likewise overtake Israel, or the ten 
tribes, (see the note on ver. 3.) as well as Judah. 

Among the tribes of Israel I have madeknown that which 
surely shall be.] I have denounced my judgments against 
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the whole kingdom of Israel, as well as that of Judah, 
and given them warning that they may escape them by a 
timely repentance. 

Ver. 10. The princes of Judah were like them that re- 
move the bound.'] They have violated the most sacred laws 
of God, upon which not only the ordinances of his wor- 
ship, but likewise the rights and properties of men depend; 
and are become guilty of the same injustice and confusion 
/with those that remove the ancient bounds and landmarks. 
(See Deut. xix. 14.) Critics observe, that the note of simi- 
litude is sometimes in sense equivalent to a strong*affirm- 
ation. So Isa. xiii. 6. It shall come as a destruction from 
the Almighty : i. e. it shall be an apparent instance of the 
Divine vengeance. John i. 14. We beheld his glory, as of 
the only-begotten of the Father : i. e. such as proved him 
to be the only-begotten of the Father. 

Therefore have I poured out my wrath upon them like 
water J] Which shall overwhelm them like a deluge. Great 
calamities are often compared to the overflowing of water. 
(See Psal. xxxii. 6. Ixix. 1. cxiv. 7. Isa. xxx. 28. Dan. 
ix. 26.) 

Ver. 11. Ephraim is oppressed and broken in judgment.] 
He is delivered over to oppressors by God's just judgment: 
such were Pul and Tiglath-pileser, kings of Assyria. (2 
Kings xv. 19. 29. compare Deut. xxviii. 33.) 

Because he willingly walked after the commandments.'] 
This is commonly explained of Jeroboam's command 
to his subjects of forsaking the worship of the true God ; 
which they readily complied with. Of the same kind 
were the statutes of Omri, which are mentioned Micah vi. 
16. But the LXX. render it, He walked after vanity; t. e. 
idolatry: either reading it shave for tsave; or else sup- 
posing the latter word put for the former : as there are fre- 
quent instances in the Hebrew text, that letters. which arc 
near the same sound are often changed one for another. 

Ver. 12. Tlierefore I will be to Ephraim as a moth, &c] 
My judgments shall consume both Israel and Judah, as a 
moth fretteth a garment. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 13. When Israel saw his sickness, and Judah his 
wound, then went Ephraim to the Assyrian, &c] When the , 
king of Israel saw himself too weak to contend with Pul 
king of Assyria, he sent an embassy to make him his ally, 
and in order to it became his tributary, that his hand might 
be with him to confirm his kingdom to him ; (2 Kings xv. 19.) 
which king is therefore called king Jarcb, i; e. the king 
that should plead for him, or defend his cause against any 
that should oppose him. So in like manner shall Ahaz 
king of Judah implore the assistance of Tiglath-pileser 
king of Assyria against his enemies. (2 Kings xvi. 7. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 16—18.) 

Yet could not he heal yon, nor cure you of your wound.] 
Yet neither of these alliances afforded any lasting benefit 
or succour to those that desired their help : Menahem's 
son being after a short reign killed by Pekah ; and Ahaz 
being rather distressed than helped by Tiglath-pileser. 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 21.) 

Ver. 14. For I will be to Ephraim as a lion, &c] I will 
pour out my judgments upon both kingdoms without mercy. 
(Compare xiii. 7, 8. Psal. 1. 22. Lam. iii. 10.) 

Ver. 15. I will go and return to my place, till they ac- 
knowledge their offence, and seek my face.] I will withdraw 
myself from them, (see ver. 6.) till by a sincere humiliation 



vol. iv. 



they implore my favour. The Chaldee paraphrase expresses 
the sense thus : I will take away my majestic presence, or 
Schechinah, from among them, and will return into heaven. 
Ezekiel describes the destruction of the temple and king- 
dom, by God's removing his glory from the sanctuary and 
the city. (See Ezek. x. 4. xi. 23.) 

In their affliction they will seek me early.] i. e. Earnestly, 
with great diligence and assiduity. (See Prov. i. 28. Psal. 
lxxviii. 34.) 

CHAP. VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The three first verses of this chapter should have been joined 
to the fifth, as was observed in the Argument of that chap- 
ter : in the following verses God complains of their in- 
corrigibleness, and threatens his judgments as a just con- 
sequent of their sins-. 

Ver. 1. \jOME, let us return unto the Lord, &c] A form 
of supplication which the prophet dictates to them, as very 
proper for the occasion. (Compare xiv. 2.) The LXX. 
add the word Xtyovng, saying, to the end of the foregoing 
verse. 

He has torn, and he will heal us, &c] The same God that 
punisheth us, can only remove his judgments, and shew us 
mercy. (Compare Deut. xxxii. 39. 1 Sam. ii. 6.) The ex- 
pression, he has torn, relates to what is said, v. 14. 

Ver. 2. After two days he will revive us; in the third day 
he will raise us up, &c] A deliverance from such miseries 
or calamities, from whence men despair of a recovery, is 
often represented as restoring them to life after death. (See 
Psal. xxx. 3. lxxi. 20. lxxxvi. 13.) Particularly the restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation is often described, as if it were 
anew life from the dead : see the note upon Ezek. xxxvii. 
11. Two or three in Scripture denotes a small number : 
(sec Isa. xvii. 6. Matt, xviii. 20.) accordingly here it 
signifies a short space of time. (Compare Luke xiii. 32, 
33.) Dr. Wells thinks the words primarily foretell Heze- 
kiah's recovery from his dangerous sickness on the third 
day : (2 Kings xx. 5.) but it is certain, taking the expres- 
sion in its true and natural sense, it is a plain prediction 
of our Lord's resurrection, and referred to by St. Paul as a 
proof of it, 1 Cor. xv. 4. The prophets when they pre- 
dicted temporal deliverances, were often carried out beyond 
themselves and their first subject, if I may so express it, 
to foretell the more signal mercies relating to the times of 
the gospel. 

Ver. 3. Then shall we know, ifwefollotv on to know the 
Lord.] God will bless our sincere endeavours to know his 
will with a proportionable success. (Compare Isa. liv. 13.) 

His going forth is prepared as the morning, &c] The 
comforts of the gospel are here expressed by hyo things, 
which are very proper to enliven and exhilarate our spirits, 
a fair morning, and a kindly season, wherein the earth 
plentifully yields her increase, by a due intermixture of 
rain and sunshine. (Compare 2 Sam. xxiii, 4, and see the 
note upon ii. 22.) Concerning the former and the latter 
rain, see the note upon Joel ii. 23. 

Ver. 4. O Ephraim, what shall 1 do to thee ? O Judah, 
what shall I do to thee?] Or rather, What shall I do for 
thee? (See x. 3.) How can I shew cither Israel or Judah 
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any mercy or favour, since there is nothing of true or solid 
goodness to bo found in you? 

Vcr. 5. Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I 
have slain them by the tvords of my mouth.] The verb ren- 
dered hewed, signifies likewise to cut off, or destroy. (See 
Isa. li. 9.) The prophets are said to do things, when they 
declare God's purpose of doing thcin. (See Jcr. i. 10. v. 14. 
Ezck. xliii. 3.) God's word is described as sharper than 



stood, both in a literal and a metaphorical sense, for idol- 
atry. (Sco iv. 12—14.) 

Vcr. 11. Also, O Judah, he hath set a harvest for thee, 
&c] Or, A harvest is appointed for thee; the active is used 
for the impersonal: (sec the note upon Isa. xliv. 18.) t. e t 
thou hast made thyself ripe for destruction. (Compare 
Jcr. li. 33. Joel iii. 13. Micah iv. 12. Rev. xiv. 15.) 

Wlien I returned the captivity of my people.] The sense 



a two-edged sword, Hcb'. iv. 12. Rev. i. 16. because his * would be plainer if the words were rendered, When I 
judgments denounced by his messengers are like the sen- j would have turned away the captivity of my people: when 



tence of a judge, which shall be certainly followed with 
execution. 

And thy judgments are as the light when it goeth forth.] 
Thou wilt make the justice of thy judgments, O God, ap- 
pear as clear as the light of the rising sun. It is frequent 
in the Hebrew language to change the discourse from tho 
first to the second or third person. 

Ver. 6. For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice, &c] i. e. 
Rather than sacrifice ; I am better pleased with true good- 
ness, than with the cxactest observance of the external 
duties of religion, unless they proceed from a sincere prin- 
ciple of obedience. (See Micah vi. 6—8.) The Jews uso 
to express comparisons by negatives, or rejecting tho 
thing less worthy: so we are to understand that expression 
of the prophet Joel, (ii. 13.) Rend your heart, and not your 
garments: and those words of Christ, (John vi.27.) Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that whichendur- 
eth to everlasting life; i. e. for this rather than the former: 
and that text of St. Peter, (1 Pet. iii. 3, 4.) Whose adorn- 
ing, let it not be the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
or tcearing gold; but let it be the hidden man of the heart. 

Ver. 7. But they, like men [Hebrew, like Adam], have 
transgressed the covenant.] Which I solemnly contracted 
with them; just as Adam did in Paradise. 

There they have dealt treacherously against me.] In that 
very instance of my loving-kindness, they made me most 
unsuitable returns. (See v. 7.) 

Ver. 8. Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity, and 
is polluted with blood.] The iniquity which Gilead is here 
accused of is, probably, idolatry, as appears by compar- 
ing this verse with xii. 11. The Hebrew word aven, used 
in both places, frequently signifies so : and the blood which 
is said to be polluted with, may mean the blood of their 
children which they sacrificed to Moloch. Dr. Wells in- 
terprets the verse of those Gileadites who assisted Pckah 
in the murder of Pekahiah, 2 Kings xv. 25. The Hebrew 
phrase translated here polluted with blood, literally signi- 
fies with bloody footsteps, being taken from such who are 
found with their shoes stained with the blood they have 
shed. (Compare 1 Kings ii. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And as troops of robbers wait for a man, so the 
company of priests murder in the way by consent.] Tho 
word cohanim, priests, docs likewise signify princes: (see 
v. 1.) who are often reproved by the prophets as guilty of 
great injustice and oppression. (Sec Ezck. xxii. 27. Zcph. 
iii. 3.) 

For they commit lewdness.] Or, enormity: as the margin 
reads to a better sense. 

Ver. 10. I have seen a horrible thing in the house of 
Israel.] Such an apostacy from God as cannot be men- 
tioned without horror. (Compare Jcr. ii. 11, 15. v. 30.) 
There is the whoredom of Ephraim.] This may be undcr- 



I would, upon their repentance, have averted my judg- 
ments, which will end in their captivity. Tho Hebrew lan- 
guage wants the potential mood, which is supplied by the 
tenses of the indicative. 

CHAP. VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet reproves the sins of the princes and grc&t 
men of Israel, and denounces judgments against the 
people in general for their hypocrisy.. 

Ver. 1. W HEN I would have, healed Israel, Jhen the ini- 
quity of Ephraim was discovered, and the wickedness of 
Samaria.] When God was just averting his judgment from 
Israel, the people gave him new provocations, especially 
the inhabitants of Samaria, the principal seat of the king- 
dom. (Sec ver. 5.) 

For they commit falsehood ; and the thief cometh in, &c] 
Both great and small seize other men's properties by the 
secret methods of fraud, and the open violence of rapine 
and oppression. (See v. l.vi. 10.) > 

Ver. 2. Now their own doings have beset them about.] 
They shall be taken in their own wickedness, (sec Psal. ix* 
16. Prov. v. 22.) and their sin shall bring its own punishment 
with it. 

Ver. 3. TJiey make the king glad with their wickedness, 
&c] They study to please their kings and great men by 
complying with the idolatry they have set up. The LXX; 
read, kings, in the plural number, meaning the succession 
of kings of Israel from Jeroboam. 

And their princes with lies.] Which they speak to pleaso 
and flatter them. But the word lie, sometimes signifies an . 
idol, and the practice of idolatry, as being set up in direct 
opposition to the true God., (Compare vcr. 13. ii. 4. x. 
13. xi. 12. Habak. ii. 18. Rom. i. 25. Rev. xxii. 15.) This 
sense agrees very well with .the scope and design of the* 
place. 

Ver. 4. TJiey are all adulterers.] The expression may 
be metaphorical, implying that they were apostates from 
God, to whose service they were engaged by the most so- 
lemn bond and covenant. (Compare Jcr. ix. 2. Matt. xiv. 
4. James iv. 4.) If the words be understood literally, tho 
prophet compares the heat of their lust to the flame of an 
oven ; as it follows. 

Who ceasethfrom raising after he hath kneaded the dough, 
&c] When an oven is sufficiently heated, the baker doth 
not raise any more fire, but thinks what he has made enough 
to keep the oven hot, till the dough be fit to put into the 
oven. Some render the latter part of the sentence thus,- 
WIio ceaseUifrom waking, oxtvatching (his oven): to the* 
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same sense with that of yer. G. TJieir baker sleepeth alt the 
night. 

v Ver. 5. In the day of our king the princes have made him 
sicktvithbottlesofwine.] Or, JVith being overheated through 
wine: so the word chamath signifies, Habak. ii. 15. The 
day of the king's birth or inauguration was kept with riot 
arid excess; • * 

He stretched out his hand to scorners.] He encouraged 
mean and loose people to converse too familiarly with him, 
forgetting his rank and dignity. 

Ver. 6. For they have made^ ready their heart like an 
oven, while they lie in wait, &c.] This verse pursues the" 
metaphor begun in, ver. 4. As the baker when he has 
thoroughly heated his oven, if he lays himself to sleep in 
the night, finds all in a flame in the morning: so the great 
men of the land kindle evil desires in their hearts, and at 
the first opportunity their hidden designs break out like a 
flame into open action. 

Ver. 7. They are all hot as an oven, and have devoured 
their judges: all their kings are fatten.] The flame of civil 
discord is spread among the people in general : this hath 
been the destruction both of the inferior magistrates and 
of their kings too; an anarchy continuing for eleven years 
after the death of Jeroboam the Second ; and afterward his 
son Zechariah, and his successors Shallum and Pekahiah, 
being slain by conspiracies formed against them. (2 Kings 
xv. 10. 14.25.) 

There is none among them that calkth uponme.~] And yet 
these confusions have not brought either kings or people to 
a due humiliation for their sins. 

Ver. 8. Ephraim hath mixed himself among the people.] 
Whereas Israel was by God's institution to be his peculiar 
people, Deut. vii. 6. he has mixed or joined himself with 
idolaters ; (see Psal. cvi. 35.) and he shall have a just pu- 
nishment for his sins, he shall be carried away captive to 
dwell among them. (See ix. 3. Jer. xvi. 12, 13.) 

Ephraim is a cake not turned.] Baked only on one side : 
i. e. serving God by halves, and halting between his service 
and the worship of idols. The Chaldee paraphrast inter- 
prets it, Before it is baked on both sides, it is devoured by its 
greedy enemies; the metaphor being taken from the raveri- 
ousness of a hungry stomach. This sense agrees very well 
with what follows. 

Ver. 9. Strangers have devoured his strength, and (or 
yet) he knoweth it not.'] The Syrians, in the time of Jehoa- 
haz, reduced them very low: (see 2 Kings xiii. 7.) after- 
ward they became tributaries to Pul king of Assyria, 
(2 Kings xv. 20.) and at length were carried captive by 
Shalmaneser,(2 Kings xvii.) And yet all these afflictions do 
not make them sensible of the ill state of their affairs, and 
that the hand of God is against them. (See ii. 8. and the 
following verse : Isa. xlii.25.) 

Yea, gray hairs are here and there upon him.] He gtill 
declines in strength and power, like a man worn out with 
age, and ready to give up the ghost.' 

Ver. 10. And the pride of Israel testifieth to his face.] 
Sec v. 3. 

And they do not return to the Lord their God, &c] See 
ver. 9. 

Ver. 11. Ephraim is a silly dove tvithout a heart : they call 
to Egypt, they go to Assyria.] Like an unwary doVe which 
falls into the snare that is laid for it ; so the Israelites be- 



take themselves for refuge to their enemies : sometimes 
they apply themselves to the king of Egypt for succour ; at 
other times they trust to the aid of the Assyrians. (See 
2 Kings xv. 19. xvii. 4.) 

Ver. 12. When they shall go, I will spread a net for 
them; I will bring them down as the fowls of heaven.] Whi- 
thersoever they betake themselves for safety, they Shall no 
more escape than birds can escape the snares of the fowler. 
(See the foregoing verse.) 

J will chastise them as their congregation hath heard.] 
I will bring those calamities upon them, which I have 
denounced in my laws against the whole people of Israel, 
whenever they forsake me. v (See Lev. xxvi. Deut. xxviii. 
compared with 2 Rings xvii. 13, 14.) The Chaldee para- 
phrast renders the latter part of the verse thus, I will chas- 
tise them because they have followed their own counsels: 
as if he had read in the original La Asatham, instead'of 
Laadatham. (Compare x. 6. xi. 6.) 

Ver. 13. Though I have redeemed them, yet they have spoken 
lies against me.] Though I have redeemed them out of Egypt, 
(see Micah vi. 4.) and afforded them many other signal de- 
liverances, yet they have not given me the glory; but have 
represented me by their golden calves, and changed my 
truth into a lie, Rom. i. 25. (See the note upon ver. 3.) 

Ver. 14. And they have not cried to me with their heart, 
when they howled upon their beds.] When they were be- 
moaning their calamities, as sick men bewail themselves 
upon a bed of sickness, yet they did not call upon me 
heartily and sincerely. (Compare Jer. iii. 10. Psal. Ixxviii. 
34. 36.) 

They assemble themselves for corn and wine, and they rebel 
against me.] When they assembled themselves to depre- 
cate a famine, they still retained the same disobedient tem- 
per towards me. 

Ver. 15. Though I have bound and strengthened their 
arms, yet do they imagine mischief against me.] Though I 
have bound up their wounds, and given them new strength 
and vigour, yet they arc continually devising some new 
idolatrous invention, whereby they may dishonour me. 

Ver. 16. They return, but not to the Most High; they are 
like a deceitful bow.] Their conversion is only outward, not 
inward and sincere: they are like an ill-contrived bow, 
which never directs the arrow to the mark. (Compare 
Psal. Ixxviii. 57.) 

Their princes shall fall by the sword for the rage oftheir x 
tongue.] For the dishonour they have done me by blas- 
phemous speeches against me. (See ver. 13.) 

This shall be their derision in the land of Egypt.] Their 
blasphemies and other enormities shall be a just cause of 
their reproach to them, when they aro exiles in Egypt, 
whither many of them fled or were carried away captive. 
(See ix.3.G. CQmpare viii.13. and see the notes upon Ezck* 
xxxvi.20.) 

CHAP. VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

God's judgments are denounced both against Judah and 
Israel, for their idolatries and other impieties. 

Ver.l. iSET a trumpet to thy mouth: he shall come as an 
eagle against the house of the Lord.] Give notice of the ap- 
proaching enemy; (see v. 8.) who is coming with speed t 
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and fierceness, like a bird of prey, (see Deut. xxviii. 49.) 
against the city and temple of Jerusalem. By the house of 
the Lord may be meant God's people in general, whom he 
formerly took a peculiar care of as his own family. (Com- 
pare ix. 15.) This may probably denote Sennacherib's in- 
vasion, 2 Kings xviii. 17. 

Ver. 2. Israel shall cry unto me, My God, we know thee.] 
Israel is placed in the Hebrew the last word in the verse: 
so Dr. Wells joins it to the next verse, and understands this 
verse of Judah; who shall cry unto God as their protector, 
in tho times of their fears, when the invasion mentioned in 
the foregoing verse threatened them. (See v. 15.) If we 
understand the words of Israel, according as ours and most 
other translators render them, the sense of them is, that the 
ten tribes still acknowledged the true God to be their God, 
and pretended that they had not forsaken him, but wor- 
shipped him at Dan and Beth-el, though under sensiblo re- 
presentations: as we see Jehu still pretended a great zeal 
for the Lord, at the same time that he worshipped the golden 
calves, 1 Kings x. 16. 29. 

Ver. 3. Israel has cast off the thing tltat is good, &c] 
Whereas they have really cast off the true worship of God, 
and with that every thing that is good: and as a punish- 
ment of their impiety, their enemy tho king of Assyria shall 
pursue them like a wild beast, and they shall become a 
prey to him. (Compare Psal. cxliii. 3. Lam. iii. 66. v. 5.) 
Dr. Wells reads the verse according to the division he has 
made of this and the foregoing verse: As for Israel, Israel 
liath cast off the thing that is good, &c. 

Ver. 4. Tliey have set up kings, but not by me, &c] Shal- 
lum, and Menahem, and. Pekah, usurped the kingdom by 
murder and treason ; (2 Kings xv. 13, 14. 25.) not by any 
declaration of my will, as Jeroboam and Jehu had done, 
or consulting me by any prophet. - . 

Of their silver and gold have they made themselves idols, 
&c] They have abused their wealth to idolatry, which will 
be the occasion of their destruction. (See ii. 8.) 

Ver. 5. Tliy calf, O Samaria, hath cast thee off, &c] As 
the people of Samaria (see ver. 6.) have cast off that which 
is good, (ver. 3.) so the calf which they worship shall not 
protect or deliver them from the evils coming upon them, 
now my anger is kindled against them. 

How long \vill it be ere they attain to innocency?] I shall 
no longer shew any patience towards them, since it is in 
vain to expect any reformation from them. 
. Ver. 6. From Israel was it also.] This calf, as well as 
that made in the wilderness, (Exod. xxxii.) was an inven- 
tion of the Israelites, not borrowed from any of their neigh- 
bouring idolaters. 

But the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces.] And 
carried for a present to the king of Assyria, x. 5, 6. The 
sense would run better, if the w r ords were rendered, Tliere- 
fore the calf of Samaria, &c. so the particle ki often signi- 
fies. The calf of Samaria denotes the calf cf Beth-el, in the 
kingdom of Samaria. (Compare x. 5.) Samaria being the 
chief seat of the kingdom of Israel, is often put for that 
kingdom. (See 1 Kings xiii. 33. xxi. 1. 2 Kings v. 3. 
xxiii. 19.) 

Ver. 7. For they have sowed the wind, and shall reap the 
whirlwind.] A proverbial expression, to signify, that as 
men's works are, so must their reward be : that they who 
sow iniquity shall reap vanity, Pro v. xxii. 8, their labour - 



shall be fruitless, or shall turn to their hurt and damage. 
(See Eccles. v. 16. and x. 13. of this prophecy.) All the 
pains the kings of Israel and their subjects take to enrich 
themselves, and to strengthen their kingdom, being bailt 
upon the foundation of apostacy and idolatry, shall turn to 
no better account than countrymen expect from a blasted 
crop of corn: and whatever advantage they make, it shall 
at last be a prey to foreigners, to the kings of Syria and 
Assyria. (See 2 Kings xiii. 3, 4. xv. 29. xvii. 6.) 

Ver. 8. Israel is swallowed up.] i. c. Shall as certainly be 
carried captive by the Assyrians, as if he was already gone 
into captivity. (See the note upon Isa. xxi. 9.) 

Now shall they be among the gentiles as a vessel wherein 
there is no pleasure.] They shall be despised as a vessel ot 
utensil that is broken and become useless. (Compare Jer. 
xxii. 28. xlviii. 38.) 

Ver. 9. For they are gone up to Assyria, &c] To engage 
Pul, king of Assyria, to be their confederate, (2 Kings 
xv. 19.) 

A tvild ass alone by himself] As a wild ass, which is al- 
together untractable, and will go its own way. (See Job 
xxxix.'5. Jer. ii. 24.) The particle as is frequently under- 
stood. (See the note upon Isa. xxi. 8.) 

Ephraim has hired lovers.] Procured foreign allies with 
great expense, and depends upon them for succour and 
protection, and not upon God. (See ii. 10. v. 13. xii. 1. 
Jer. xxii. 20. 22.) 

Ver. 10. Yea, though they have hired [allies] among the 
nations, now will I gather them.] I will make their own 
allies turn their enemies, particularly the Assyrians. (See 
the note upon Ezek. xvi. 37.) 

And they shall sorrow a little for the burden of the king 
of princes.] They shall feel the burdens and .oppressions 
laid upon them by the king of Assyria, who styles himself 
king of kings, as having kings and princes his tributaries. 
(See the note upon Isa. x. 8.) The word menat signifies 
in a little time here, as it does Hag. ii. 6. 

Ver. 11. Because Ephraim hath made altars to siyi, altars 
shall be to him to sin.] Or, A punishment for hissiii : he shall 
fall from one degree of wickedness and idolatry to another; 
and his sin shall bring its own punishment along with it, 
(compare x. 8. Deut. iv. 28. Jer. xvi. 13.) and be the occa- 
sion of bringing my severest judgments upon him. 

Ver. 12. I have written to him the great things of my law, 
but they were accounted as a strange thing.] That law which 
I gave them by Moses, containing rules excellent in them- 
selves, and such as would have made them great in the 
eyes of their neighbours, (Deut. iv. 6. 8.) they have dis- 
regarded, as if it had neither reason nor authority. 

Ver. 13. They sacrifice flesh for the sacrifices of mine of- 
ferings, and eat it ; but the Lord accepteth them not.] Their 
sacrifices are not acceptable to God, being not brought 
with a religious mind. (See cv. 6. ix. 4. Amos iv. 4.) 
The Chaldee paraphrast renders the expression Zibche 
Hababai, the sacrifices of mine offerings, as if it meant the 
sacrifices of extortion, such as were gotten by bribes and 
rapine, which still adds to the wickedness of the offerers. 
(Compare Amos ii. 8.) 

Now will he remember their iniquity.] See ix. 9. Amos 
viii.7. 

They shall return into Egypt.] As into a second bond- 
age there, which God threatens the Jews as one of the 
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severest judgments he could inflict upon them. (Deut. 
xxviii. 68. see vii. 16. ix. 3.6. of this prophecy.) Or the 
expression may denote, that they shall go into a state of 
captivity and bondage, as bad as that which they suffered 
in Egypt. Going into Egypt was a proverbial speech for 
extreme misery. (See the note upon Zech. v. 11.) 

Ver. 14. Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and buildeth 
temples.] To his idols, at Dan and Beth-el. 

And Judah hath multiplied fenced cities, &c] Judah 
puts greater confidence in their fortifications than in God's 
protection : but God's judgments shall destroy them as 
surely as if a fire had been kindled in them. (Compare 
Amos i. 4, &c.) God's vengeance* is often compared to fire, 
(See the note upon Ezek. xxx. 8.) 

CHAP. IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The captivity of the ten tribes is foretold as a judgment 
for their manifold sins. 

Ver. 1. JtCEJOICEnot, O Israel, for joy, like other peo- 
ple.] The joy here mentioned may properly mean those re- 
joicings which were commonly made among all people at 
the end of harvest, when the gentiles offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for the plenty they enjoyed. The prophet tells 
the Israelites they had more highly offended by their apo- 
stacy, than the gentiles did by their ignorance. (Compare 
Ezek.xvi. 47, 48.) 

- For thou hast gone a whoring from thy God, thou 
hast loved a reward from every corn-floor.] Thou hast 
broken the covenant God made with.thee, by serving other 
gods, (sec iv. 12. v. 4. 7.) and hast offered the first- 
fruits, or tithes of thy increase, to idols, as an acknowledg- 
ment that the plenty thou enjoyest was their gift. (See 
ii. 12. Jer. xliv. 17.) 

Ver. 2. The floor and the wine-press shall not feed them, 
&c] I will take away their plenty of corn and wine, as a 
just punishment of their ingratitude. (See ii. 9. 12.) 

Ver. 3. They shall not dwell in the LoroVs land: but 
Ephraim shall return to Egypt.] God will turn them out of 
that inheritance he gave to their fathers, and they shall be 
carried into captivity and bondage a second time into 
Egypt. (See viii. 13.) 

And they shall eat unclean things in Assyria.] Their cir- 
cumstances in captivity will not permit them to observe 
the rnles of that law relating to unclean meats, and they 
will be forced to partake of such meats as have been of- 
fered to idols. (Compare Ezek. iv. 13. Dan. i. 8.) The ten 
tribes were carried captive into the dominions of Assyria, 
2 Kings xvii. 6. (Compare xi. 11. of this prophecy.) 

Ver. 4. They shall not offer wine-offerings to the Lord, 
&c] A more particular explanation of that threatening 
denounced, iii. 4. that they should be without a sacrifice: 
they should have no opportunity in their captivity to offer 
meat-offerings, or drink-offerings to God, as they did upon 
the high-places, or in their idolatrous temples; (see Amos 
iv. 4, 5.) and sometimes, perhaps, in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. (See ver. 15.) They themselves shall be in the 
condition of mourners for the dead, and by that means bo 
unqualified to offer any thing to God; nor will their offer- 
ings be acceptable. (See Dcut. xxvi. 14.) 



All that eat thereof shall be polluted.] As those are who 
come near the dead, (Numb. xix. 11.) who are thereby 
unqualified to attend upon God's service. (See Lev. xxi. 
1. 6.) 

For their bread for, their souls shall not come into the 
house of the Lord.] The offerings they make for the expia- 
tion of souls (see Lev. xvii. 11.) shall not be fit to be 
brought into the house of the Lord, and the temple itself 
shall be left desolate. 

Ver. 5. What will ye do in the solemn day, in ihe day of 
the feast of the Lord.] Ye shall have no opportunity of 
observing any of your solemn feasts in your captivity. 
(See ii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. For, lo, they are gone because of destruction : 
Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them.] A 
great many of the ten tribes went into Egypt for fear of the 
captivity threatened by Shalmaneser : (see vii. 16. viii. 13.) 
accordingly the prophecies, which foretell their restoration, 
mention their return from Egypt. (See xi. 11. Isa. xi. 11. 
xxvii. 12. Zech. x. 10, 11.) The prophet threatens those 
that went down thither, that they should have no better 
a fate than their brethren, who were carried away into\ 
Assyria ; but they should die there, and never see their 
native country any more. 

Egypt shall gather them up:] Or, Gather them, as the 
word is translated, Ezek. xxix. 5. It signifies in both 
places the same with their being buried, expressed in other 
places by being gathered to their people. 

The pleasant places for their silver.] Or, Places desirable 
for their silver; either as being repositories for their trea- 
sure or their plate, or as being adorned with silver. 

Nettles shall possess them.] They shall be .uninhabited 
and fall to ruin. (Compare x. 8. Isa.^xxxii. 13. xxxiv. 13.) 

Ver. 7. The days of visitation are come — Israel shall 
know it.] God's judgments (see ver. 9.) upon the ten tribes 
shall be so evident, that the most incredulous shall not be 
able to deny it. 

The prophet is a fool, the spiritual man is mad.]. The 
false prophets (see ver. 8.) that pretend to speak by the 
Spirit of God, and foretell nothing but peace, shall be con- 
vinced of their folly and madness, when they see things 
fall out otherwise than they had foretold. (See Jer. vi. 14. 
xxii. 16, 17. Ezek. xiii. 10. Micah ii. 11. Zeph. iii. 4.) 

For the multitude of thine iniquity, and the great hatred.] 
God has delivered this people up to those delusions, as a 
just punishment of their many sins, and the great hatred 
they have against .God and his worship. (See the follow- 
L)g verse.) 

Ver. 8. The watchman of Ephraim was with my God : bat 
the prophet is a snare of a fowler, &c] The true prophet, 
like a watchman sent by God, gave warning to Israel of 
their approaching calamities. (See Jer. vi. 17. Ezek. iii. 
17. xxxiii. 2. Micah vii. 4.) But the words of the false 
prophet are like a snare laid on purpose to entrap men 
into mischief and destruction : (see v. 1.) and his. false 
prophecies he utters purely out of hatred to God and his 
worship, and to deter those that hearken to him from at- 
tending upon God's service at the temple. 

Ver. 9. They have deeply corrupted themselves, as .in 
the day of Gibeah.] The men of Gibeah are described in 
the same characters as those of Sodom are: (compare 
Jndg. xix. 22. with Gen. xix. 4.) to which they added 
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the yillany of forcing tho Levite's concubine, (ibid. ver. 
25, &c.) 

Ver. 10. I found Israel as grapes in the wilderness, &c] 
After I had miraculously redeemed Israel out of Egypt, 
and brought them into the wilderness, their obedience was 
as grateful to me as early grapes, or the first ripe figs, are 
to a thirsty traveller. (Compare Isa. xxviii. 4. Mi cab 
vii. 1.) This relates to their first entering into covenant 
with God, and their promises of a ready obedience. (Seo 
Exod. xix. 8- xxi v. 3. Deut. v. 27 — 29. and compare ii. 15. 
xi. 1. of this prophecy.) 

But they went to Baal-Peor, and separated themselves 
unto that shame.'] The Hebrew word, yinnazeru, were sepa- 
rated, alludes to the order of the Nazarites, who were in a 
peculiar manner set apart for God's service: (see the 
note upon Amos, ii. 11.) such as were Samson and John 
Baptist: whereas these dedicated themselves to the ser- 
vice of that filthy idol Baal-Peor, that shame or shameful 
thing, as it is expressed Jer. xi. 13. Bosheth, shame, was 
a nickname for Baal : so Jerubbaal is called Jerubbesheth, 
2Sam.xi. 21. 

And their abominations were according as they loved.] 
They followed their own imaginations in the several idol- 
atries which they committed. (See Numb. xv. 39. Deut. 
xxix. 19. Amos iv. 5.) 

Ver. 11. As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away as a 
bird, &c.] The multitude of their people, in which they 
pride themselves, (see x. 13.) shall vanish out of sight 
like a bird: (compare Prov. xxiii. 4.) their women shall 
not be so fruitful as they have been heretofore. 

Ver. 12. Though they bring up their children, yet will I 
bereave them, that there shall not beaman left.] If after the 
hazards of conception and childbearing, they should breed 
up their children to man's estate, yet will I make them 
childless ; the sword without, and famine and pestilence 
within, shall make an entire riddance of them and their 
posterity. (See Deut. xxviii.G2. xxxii. 25. Jer. xvi. 3.) 

Yea, woe also to them when I depart from them.] They 
shall feel what miseries shall befal them, when I withdraw 
my protection from them. (See Deut. xxxi. 17. 2 Kings 
xvii. 18. 23.) 

Ver. 13. Ephraim, as I saw Tyrus, is planted in a plea- 
sant placej] The situation of Ephraim, and particularly of 
the royal city of Samaria situate in that tribe, is as plea- 
sant as that of Tyre. (See Ezek. xxvii. 3.") But though 
Tyre held out against the siege of Shalmaneser, as Jose- 
phus relates, (Antiq. lib. ix. cap. ult.) yet Ephraim and the 
whole kingdom of Israel (see v. 3.) shall be subdued by 
him, and many of their children shall be a prey to his mur- 
dering sword. 

Ver. 14. Wliat wilt thou give them ? give them a miscar- 
rying womb and dry breasts.] The prophet speaks as if he 
were in suspense, their condition being so desperate, that 
nothing could relieve them. But, saith he, rather let their 
women be barren, than bring forth children only for the 
slaughter. (See the foregoing verse, and compare Luke 
xxiii. 29.) 

Ver. 15. All their wickedness is in Gilgal; (see iv. 15.) 
there I hated them.] Or, Tlterefore I hated them : so the par- 
ticle sham sometimes signifies. (See Noldius, p. 7GG.) 

I will drive them out of my house, I will love them no 
more.] Compare i. 6. I will not any longer treat them as 



my domestics, but debar them of the privilege of living in 
my land, (ver. 3.) of coming to my temple, (ver. 4, 5.) or 
enjoying any marks of my favour, (ver. 17.) 

>All their princes are revolters .] Their rulers and magis- 
trates revolt from my worship, and break all the rules of 
justice and honesty. (Compare i v. 8. Isa. i. 23. Ezek. xxii. 
27. Micahiii. 11. Zeeh. Hi. 3.) 

Ver. 1G. Ephraim is smitten, their root is dried up, they 
shall bear no fruit] They are like a tree that is blasted and 
dead at root, and only fit to be cut down. 

Yea, though they bring forth, &c] See ver. 13. 

Ver. 17. My God will cast them away, &c] He will no 
more own them for his people, but leave them to wander 
and be dispersed among tho other nations. They were af- 
terward called by the name of the Aia<nropa, or dispersed 
among the gentiles. (See John vii. 35. James i. 1. 1 Pet. i. 1.) 

CHAP. X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet continues to threaten destruction to the ten 
tribes and their idols, but withal exhorts them to repent- 
ance and reformation. 

Ver. 1. ISRAEL is an empty vine, he bring eth forth fruit' 
unto himself] The Hebrew word bokek is capable of two 
contrary significations; it may either signify empty, or 
emptying (i. e. casting) the fruit it giveth, the sense which 
our translators follow: or else it may signify nourishing; in 
which sense the LXX. and Vulgar Latin understand it, 
and which Dr. Pocock confirms from the use of the word' 
in Arabic : and then the words will import, that though Is- 
rael, like a flourishing vine, abounded with plenty of all 
things, yet he brought forth no fruit unto God, but abused 
his blessings to the encouragement of sin and idolatry; as 
it follows in the next words. 

According to the goodness of the land they have made 
goodly images.] See ii. 8. viii. 4. 

Ver. 2. Their heart is divided; now shall they be found 
faulty.] They think to divide their duty and affections be- 
tween God and idols. (See 1 Kings xviii. 21.) This will 
manifestly appear in the punishment of their sin, when 
God shall destroy all the monuments of their idolatry. 
(See ver. 5, 6. 8.) 

Ver. 3. We have no king, because we fear not the Lord.] 
This verse relates to the time of anarchy, or an interregnum, 
which continued for eight or nine years, between the mur- 
der of Pekah and the settlement of Hoshea in the throne. 
(Compare ver. 7. 15. and see Archbishop Usher's Annals; 
adA.M.32G5.3274.) 

What then should a king do to us?] Or rather, for us, as 
the phrase signifies, vi. 4. i. e. a king cannot protect ns, if 
God be against us. 

Ver. 4. For they have spoken words, swearing falsely in 
making a covenant."] This may cither relate to their break- 
ing their solemn covenant with God; (see v. 7.) or their 
treachery towards their kings, against whom they had 
formed several conspiracies. (See 2 Kings xv. 10. 14. 
25. 30.) 

Tims judgment springeth up like hemlock in the furrows 
of the field.] Injustice being publicly countenanced, encou- 
rages the same practices in private men's dealings: thus,* 
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instead of judgment and fair dealing, injustice increases 
every where> as bitter and poisonous weeds grow up in a 
field, where there is no care taken to destroy them. (Com- 
pare Amos v. 7. vi. 12.) The word rosh is sometimes trans- 
lated gall, and in other places hemlock; and signifies some 
bitter poisonous herb expressed by a root .of bitterness, 
Heb. xii. 15. 

Ver; 5. Tlie inhabitants of Samaria shall fear because of 
the calves ofBeth-aven, &c] Samaria here signifies the king- 
dom of Israel, of which Samaria was the capital city. (See 
viii. 5, 6.) The inhabitants of that kingdom shall be^eized 
with fear and confusion when the calf of Beth-el (sec iv. 15.) 
shall be carried a*ay as a present to Shalmaneser, (ver. G.) 
when he made the king and kingdom of Israel tributary* 
(2Kingsxvii. 3.) . The Jewish writers have a tradition, that 
the golden calf at Dan was taken away by Tiglath-pileser, 
when he subdued Galilee, (2 Kings xv. 29.) and the other 
at Beth-el by order of Shalmaneser. The plural number of 
the word calves, is an enallage for the singular ; for the 
same idol is in this verse spoken of in the singular number. 
(Compare xiih 2.) 

For tlie people thereof shall mourn over it, and the priests 
thereof that rejoiced on it, &c] Dr. Pocock observes, that 
the word yagilu, translated rejoiced, is also used in a con- 
trary signification, as several Hebrew words are, for mourn- 
ing, or being sorrowful; in which sense it is probably used, 
Job iii. 32. Psal. ii. 11. and then the sentence here may 
be word for word translated, and the priests thereof shall 
sorroiu over it. Both priests and people shall mourn and 
be sorrowful, when they see its glory departed from it, 
(ISam.iv. 21.) and it is no more the object of religious 
worship. The word kemarim, rendered priests, is translated 
idolatrous priests, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. but the original word is 
retained in our translation of Zeph. i. 5. which are all the 
places in which it occurs in the Scriptures. From this word 
tho Latin camillus is derived, which in the primary signifi- 
cation denotes a priest. 

Ver. G. It shall be carried to Assyria, for a present to 
king Jareb.] King Jarcb is a king that can plead their 
cause, and take them into his protection, as the phrase is 
explained, v. 13. there it probably means Tiglath-pilcscr 
king of Assyria, unto whom Menahem betook himself for 
safety : and here it seems to denote? Shalmaneser, who took 
the Israelites into his protection by making them tributaries. 
(See the note on ver. 5.) 

Ephraim shall receive shame, &c] They shall see the un- 
succcssfulness of Jeroboam's policy in setting up of this 
idolatrous worship, and their complying with it; and shall 
be ashamed to find that the idol in which they trusted, could 
not defend itself. (Compare xi. G.) 

Ver. 7. As for Samaria, her king is cut off, &c.] This may 
probably be understood of Pekah, who was slain by Ho- 
shea. (See ver. 3.) The king of Israel is styled king of 
Samaria, 1 Kings xxi. 1, 2. 2 Kings i. 3. as being the capi- 
tal city of the kingdom. 

Ver, 8. The high places ofAven, the sin of Israel, shall be 
destroyed.] Aven is the same with Beth-aven, ver. 5. The 
idolatrous temples were usually placed upon mountains: 
(see iv. 13.) so was that at Beth-el, called the high places, 
the plural number being often used in the Hebrew to ex- 
press- a thing spoken of to be eminent or remarkable in its 
kind. The idolatry here practised is called the sin of Is- 



rael, as being such in an eminent manner. (Sco Deut. ix. 
21.) So Jeroboam is said to make Israel to sin, by setting 
up this idolatrous worship. (See 1 Kings xii* 30. xiii. 34,) 

. The thorn and the thistle shall cdine up on their altars!] 
Such usually growing among ruins. (See ix. G.) 

And they shall say to the mountains, Covet us, &c] The 
words express the great consternation of the wicked, when 
God's judgments overtake them; whose guilt prompts them 
to cast about where to hide themselves. (Compare Isa. ii. 
19. Luke xxiii. 30. Rev. vi. 1G,), 

Ver. 9.' O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gt- 
beah.] See ix. 9. Some render it, More than in the days of 
Gibeah. 

Tltere they stood.] The pther tribes set themselves in array 
of battle against the Benjamites, who refused to deliver up 
the men who had been guilty of so much lewdness. (See. 
Judg. xx. 13.) 

Tlie battle in Gibeah against the children of iniquity did 
not overtake them.] The other tribes did not at first get the 
better of the Benjamites, though at last they cut all of them 
off but six hundred. (See Judg. xx. 46,47.) But if the same 
thing were to be done now, you would not have the zeal 'or 
courage to encounter any such offenders. 

Ver. 10. It is in my desire that I should chastise them.] I; 
shall take pleasure in punishing them for their sins, and 
shall now rejoice over them to destroy them, Deut. xxviii.63. 

And the people shall be gathered against them.] Either the 
Assyrians, whose alliance they formerly sought after ; or 
those people whose idolatry they had complied with. (Sec 
Ezek. xvi, 37.) 

When they Shall bind themselves in their two furrows.] The 
LXXl give a much plainer and easier sense of- the words, 
who follow the marginal reading of the Hebrew, and render 
it, When' I shall chastise them for their two iniquities; viz,„ 
the calves of Dan and Beth-el. (Compare veV. 8.) 

Ver. 11. And Ephraim is as a heifer that is taught, and 
loveth to tread out the corn ; butt passed over her fair neck, 
&c] The sense would run easier if we read it, Ephraim is 
as a heifer that is teachable — so I passed over her fair neck. 
I caused Ephraim to ride, Judah did plough* and Jacob did 
break the clods. "God sets forth the gentle and easy methods 
he used to bring both Israel and Judah to a sense of their 
duty; treating them with gentleness, asahusbandman does 
young bullocks or horses, stroking them, and encouraging 
them, till they are accustomed to the yoke: then he gave 
them his law, and prescribed them rules for the several 
duties and offices of life, and expected they should bring 
forth fruit answerable to the several help's and advantages 
which he had given them. Men's improvements in grace 
are often compared to the manuring of ground, in order to 
make it fruitful ; so the church is styled God's vineyard, 
Isa. v. 9- and his husbandry, 1 Co*, iii. 9. 

Ver, 12. Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in 
mercy.] Employ yourselves in works of justice and righte- 
ousness; and by God's mercy you may still hope to reap 
the fruits of your repentance and reformation. 

Break up your fallow ground, &c] You have lain a long 
while uncultivated, so it is time for you to repent, and 
bring forth the fruits of good living; and yoa shall not fail 
of God's blessing upon your sincere endeavours, to make 
you more and more fruitful. 

Ver. 13. Ye have ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped 
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iniquity, &c] As your thoughts and designs have been 
ovil, such has been the fruit and reward of your" labours. 
(Compare viii. 7.) 

Ye have eaten the fruit of lies.] You have received the 
just rewards of your idolatry. (See the note on vii. 3.) 

Because thou didst trust in thy way, and in the multitude 
of thy mighty men.'] Sec ix. 11. xiii. 15. This way may 
signify that way of worship which thou hast devised : so 
the word is taken, Amos viii. 14. (See the note there.) 

Ver. 14. Therefore shall a tumult arise among thy peo- 
ple, Sec] This points at the taking Samaria, after a three 
years' siege, by Shalmancscr king of Assyria ; which put 
a final period to the kingdom of Israel. (See 2 Kings 
xvii. G.) 

As Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle.] The 
prophet compares the destruction of Samaria with another 
terrible desolation, which the same Shalmaneser, called 
here Shalman, made at Beth-arbel, a place in Armenia (fa- 
mous afterward for the defeat of Darius, the last king of 
Persia, by Alexander), where all the inhabitants were put 
to the sword, without any distinction either of sex or age. 
(Compare xiii. 16.) 

Ver. 15. So shall Beth-el do unto you because of your 
great wickedness.] The idolatry set up at Beth-el shall be in 
like manner the cause of your ruin. The Hebrew reads, 
Because of the evil of your evil: that language expresses 
the greatness of any thing by repeating the word over again. 
The same expression is used by St. Paul, (Rom. vii. 13.) 
That sin might become exceeding $infitl; i. e. hereby it 
might appear how full of evil our natural corruption is. 

In a morning shall the king of Israel be cut off.] Sud- 
denly shall Hoshea be deprived of his kingdom, and an end 
put to the whole state and government of Israel. The ex- 
pression in the Hebrew denotes the first appearing of the 
morning, to signify that it shall be done early and without 
delay.: so we read, Psal. xlvi. 3. God shall help her, and 
tfiat right early : where the Hebrew reads, At the appear- 
ing of the morning: and again, Psal. xc. 14. cxliii. 8. The 
same thing is elsewhere expressed by rising early, Jer. 
vii. 13, xxxv. 15. The expression here may allude to the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his army when the morning 
appeared, Exod. xiv. 27. 

CHAP. XL 

ARGUMENT. 

A continuation of threatenings against Israel, but yet with 
. promises of shewing them mercy. 

Ver. 1. W HEN Israel was a child, then I loved him.] 
When this people was in a state of childhood, i. e. in the 
patriarchal times, and during their continuance under the 
Egyptian bondage, from whence I delivered them. 

And called my son out of Egypt.] Israel is called God's 
son, and his first-born, Exod. iv. 22, 23. and therein was an 
eminent figure of the Mcssias, in whom all God's promises 
are fulfilled. This prophecy is applied by St. Matthew, ii. 
15. to onr Lord's return out of Egypt, after his flight thither 
in his infancy : and the literal sense of the words does more 
properly belong to him than to Israel ; which is observable 
in many other prophecies, which can but improperly be 
applied to those of whom they Ayerc at first spoken, and 



taking them in their true and genuine sense, are only ful- 
filled in Christ. (See particularly Psal. xxii. 1G. 18.) 

Ver. 2. As they called them, so they went from him.] Or, 
Tlie more they called them, or they were called (the active 
being often used for the impersonal), so much the more they 
iventfrom him. (See Noldius, p. 43G.) The more earnestly 
the prophets called upon them to cleave steadfastly to the 
true God, (sec ver. 7.) the more they were bent to depart 
from him to the, worship of idols. 

They sacrifice to Baalim.] See the note upon ii. 13. and 
xiii. 1. 

Ver. 3. I* taught Epliraim also to go, taking him by the 
arms.] In this time of his childhood (ver. 1.) I bare him, 
and carried him as a man doth bear his son, Deut. i. 31. 
Or, As a mother doth teach her child to go, leading it by the 
arms; protecting him, and providing for him in the wilder- 
ness. (See Deut. viii. 2.) 

But they knew not that I healed them.] They considered 
not (see ii. 8. vii. 9.) that the health and safety they enjoyed 
was owing to me. (Compare Exod. xv. 2G. xxiii. 25.) 

Ver. 4. I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of 
love.] I made use of those means of drawing them to my- 
self, which were most proper to work upon their reason 
and ingenuity; viz. the methods of loving-kindness and 
good-will towards them. 

I was to them as they that take off the yoke on their jaws.] 
I removed the yoke or bondage of Egypt from off their 
heads. (Compare Lev. xxvi. 13.) 

And I laid meat unto them.] I provided manna to sustain 
them in the wilderness. 

Ver. 5. He shall not return into Egypt, but the Assy- 
rian shall be his king, &c] Though many of them have 
gone into Egypt for refuge against the invasion of Shalma- 
nescr, (see viii. 13. ix. 3.) yet they shall not have any farther 
opportunity of betaking themselves thither, but the king of 
Assyria shall carry them away captive ; because they re- 
fused to return to me, notwithstanding so many calls I had 
given them in order to their repentance; 

Ver. G. And the sword shall abide on his cities, and con- 
sume his branches, and devour them.] Both cities and villages 
shall be destroyed by the conqueror's sword. The word 
translated branches, signifies also bars; and may denote 
the valiant men that should defend them against the enemy's 
forces; so the Chaldcc understands it, and in this sense the 
word is used, Isa. xvi. G. Jer. xlviii. 30. 

Because of their own counsels.] See x. G. 

Ver. 7. And my people are bent to backsliding from 
me.] Sec iv. 16. The original word meshubah, is the same 
which Jeremy often uses, speaking of this subject. (See 
Jer. iii. G. 8, &c. viii. 15. xiv. 7. and compare xiv. 4. of this 
prophecy:) The words are thus translated by some, My 
people are in suspense because of their backsliding from me. 
Either they are in continual anxiety because of my dis- 
pleasure ; or else they are irresolute, and halt between God 
and their idols. (Compare x. 2.) 

TJiough they called them to the MostHigh,none at alhoonld 
exalt him.] This may relate to the several calls God gave 
them by his prophets. (Sec ver. 2.) Dr. Wells understands 
it of the invitation Hezekiah made to the people of Israel 
to join with him in celebrating the Passover, which some of 
the ten tribes accepted of, but others refused, (2 Chron. 
XXX. 1.11.) 
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Ver. 8. How shall I give thee tip, Ephraim ? hoiv shall I de- 
liver thee up, Israel?] God's mercies are here pathetically de- 
scribed as contendingwi thhis justice, to shew thathedoesHof 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of men, Lam. iii. 33. 

How shall I make thee as Admah ? &c] How shall I give 
thee up to be a perpetual desolation? (Compare Deut. 
xxix. 23.) 

My heart is turned ivithin me, my repentings are kindled 
together.] Thus God's compassion towards sinners is else- 
where expressed by the sounding or yearning of his bowels, 
Isa. lxiii. 15. Jer. xxxi. 20. a metaphor taken from the natu- 
ral affection which parents have for their children. 

Ver. 9. I will not execute thefierceness of mine anger, I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim :for I am God, and not man ; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee.] I will not deal with them 
like an enraged enemy, who thinks of nothing but satisfying 
his revenge: I will not, like such a one, return to destroy, 
k e. make a second destruction, so to cut off those that es- 
cape the first fury of my vengeance: I do not give way to a 
blind rage, as men often do ; but, as God, am unchangeable, 
and will still fulfil my gracious promises made to Abraham 
and his people, of being their God. (Compare Mai. Mi/6.) 

I will not enter into the city.] A second time, in order to 
make an utter destruction., 

Ver. 10. They shall walk after the Lord; he shall roar 
like a lion.] They shall follow God's call, and comply with 
his commands; when he shall convert them by an effica- 
cious call of his providence, or powerful preaching of the 
gospel. God's voice is elsewhere compared to the roaring 
of a lion, because of the terror which accompanies it. (See 
Joel iii. 16. Amos i. 8. Rev. x. 3.) 

When he shall roar, then the children shall tremble from 
the west.] The word tremble describes the motion whiclj 
a bird makes with her wings when it flies ; see the following 
verse. So the sense is, That at this efficacious call of God, 
his children, the remnant of Israel, who shall be accounted 
his children, and heirs of the promises made to their fathers, 
(see i. 10.) shall come in haste from the several places of 
their dispersions, and particularly from the western parts of 
the world ; (see Zech. viii. 7.) called the sea in the original, 
and expressed in Isaiah, by the islands of the sea* (See 
Isa. xi. 11. xxiv. 14. and the notes there.) 

Ver. 11. They shall tremble as a bird out of Egypt \i. c. 
fly with haste ; see the foregoing note], as a dove out of the 
land of Assyria.] Great numbers of Jews were exiles in 
Egypt and Assyria : so when the restoration of the Jews 
is spoken of, Egypt and Assyria are mentioned as countries 
from whence a considerable number of them should return. 
(See the note upon ix. 3. G.) 

And 1 will place them in their houses.] As doves natu- 
rally resort to the houses they are used to, (see Isa. Ix. 18.) 
so shall these return and settle in their own native country. 
(See the note upon Ezek. xxviii. 25.) 

Ver. 12. Ephraim compasseth me about with lies, &c] 
In several translations this verse begins the twelfth chapter, 
as of right it ought to do : for the reproof which God gives 
here to Israel belongeth to the subject of the following 
chapter ; and sets forth the ten tribes abounding in all man- 
ner of idolatry and wickedness. (See the note upon vii.3.) 

But Judah yet ruletji with his God, and is faithful with 
the saints.] Judah keeps close to that kingly government 
which God settled in David's family,- and faithfully ob- 
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serves those ordinances which God gave to his saints by 
Moses ; (see Deut. xxxiii. 3.) by which they were to be dis- 
tinguished to be a holy nation, and God's peculiar people. 
This relates to the times of Hezekiah. 

* * t t * . * 

CHAP. XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet reproves both Israel and Judah for their im- 
pieties, and puts them in mind of God's favours to their 
father Jacob, forwhich they made most ungrateful returns. 

Ver. I. EpHRAIM feedeth on wind, and folloiveth the 
east wind.] A proverbial expression to signify labour in 
vain, or pursuing such measures as will bring damage rather 
than benefit. (Compare viii. 7.) The east wind was a parch- 
ing wind/which blasted the fruit of the earth : thence it de- 
notes desolation and destruction. (See xiii. 15.) . 
• Tliey do make a covenant ivith the Assyrians, and oil is 
carried into Egypt.] At the same time that they engage 
themselves to be tributaries to the king of Assyria, they un- 
derhand send presents to the king of Egypt, that he should 
assist them in shaking off that yoke. (See 2 Kings xvii. 4.) 
The land of Judah had plenty of excellent oil. (See Deut. 
viii. 8. Ezek. xxvii. 17.) 

Ver. 2. Tlie Lord also hath a controversy with Judah, } 
(see iv. 1.) and will punish Jacob according to his waijs, 
&c] Though Hezekiah had abolished idolatry, and t re- 
stored God's worship in the temple, (2 Chron. xxix. 3. 
xxx. 1.) yet there was much hypocrisy and great corruption 
in the manners of his subjects; for which God's judgments 
are here threatened, and the invasion of, Sennacherib was 
actually inflicted, (2 Kings xviii. 13, &c.) 

Ver. 3. He took his brother by the heel in the womb.] 
From the mentioning of Jacob in the foregoing verse, the 
prophet takes occasion to put his posterity in mind of the 
particular favours God had shewed him, and bestowed 
upon his posterity for his sake. His taking his brother by 
the heel in the womb, denoted that he obtained the right of 
the 'first-born, and deprived his brother, of it. 

Ibid, and Ver. 4. By his strength he had power with God: 
yea, he hadpower over the angel, and prevailed.] The prophet 
alludes to those words of his, Gen. xxxii. 2G. I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me; intimating the strength and 
prevalency of his prayers for the obtaining a blessing from 
God. The words, ver. 3. He had power with God, and 
those that follow, He hadpower over the angel, are equiva- 
lent; which plainly prove that this person who assumed a 
human shape was really God ; i. e. the So?i of God, and the 
angel of the covenant ; by whom all the Divine appear- 
ances recorded in the Old Testament were performed ; the 
affairs of the church being ordered by him from the begin- 
ning. This subject is learnedly handled by. Dr. Alix, in 
his Judgment of the Jewish Church against the Unita- 
rians, chap. 13 — 15. by Archbishop Tenisan, in his dis- 
course of Idolatry, chap. 14. and by Bishop Bull, Defen. 
Fid. Nicen. cap. 1. sect. 1. . 

Ver. 4. He wept and made supplication to him.] Jacob's 
wrestling with the angel was not only a corporal conflict, 
but likewise a spiritual one : from bodily wrestling he bo- 
took him to spiritual weapons;, he poured forth tears with 
earnest supplications and prayers, and strove'not so much 
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for victory as for a blessing; the only way for a feeble, im- 
potent creature, to prevail over his Creator, Jacob's sup- 
plication and tears may probably relate to those earnest 
prayers he made, Gen. xxxii. 9 — 11. The combat here re- 
ferred to, by which he had power with God, ended in an 
assurance that his prayers were answered. 
. He found him in Beth-el.] This relates to God's appear- 
ing to Jacob after the former vision, Gen. xxxv. 9. 14. 
where God renewed his promise of giving the land of Ju- 
dea to his posterity. The prophet takes particular notice 
of the place where he appeared, viz. Beth-el, which they 
had since so miserably polluted by idolatry. 

And there he spake with us.] The Alexandrian copy of 
the Septnagint reads, Tliere he spake with him; as if the 
expression alluded to Gen. xxxv. 14. where God is said to 
have talked with Jacob : but the present Hebrow reading 
yields a very good sense, importing that God did not only 
speak to him there, but likewise did instruct us not to set 
up an idol in that place which he had honoured with his 
presence. 

Ver. 5. Even the Lord God of hosts; The Lord is his me- 
morial.'] Jehovah is the name by which he will be known, 
and remembered by all his servants, and distinguished 
from all false gods. (See Exod. iii. 5.) 

Ver. G. Therefore turn thee to thy God, &c.] Return to 
him and serve him faithfully, and then you may expect the 
continuance of his favours, and his making good the pro- 
mises he made to your fathers. - 

Ver. 7. He is a merchant, &c.] Instead of keeping mercy 
and judgment, (ver. 6.) he loves those frauds and deceits, 
which are too commonly practised in buying and selling; 
and forgets those laws of God, which require the use of 
just weights and measures. (See Lev. xix. 35, 3G. Prov. 
xi. 1.) 

Ver. 8. And Ephraim said, Yet I am become rich, &c.] 
He pleaseth himself with the thoughts that his riches in- 
crease, notwithstanding his unjust dealings ; and from 
thence concludes that God is not displeased with him, nor 
will lay his injustice to his charge. 

In all my labours they shall find none iniquity in me that 
were sin.] Or, They shall find neither iniquity nor sin: the 
particle asher is sometimes taken in a copulative sense. 
(See Eccles. v. 18.) The words translated iniquity and sin 
are equivalent. (See Psal. xxxii. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And I that am the Lord thy God from the land 
of Egypt.] Who brought thee out from thence, and have 
still continued my favours towards thee. (Compare ver. 
13. xiii. 4.) 

Witt yet make thee dwell in tabernacles, &c] I will in 
aftcrtimes return thy captivity, and give thee quiet pos- 
session of thy own land again, where you shall thankfully 
acknowledge your former delivery out of Egypt, and your 
settlement in your own country ; which was the intent of 
keeping the feast of tabernacles. (See Lev. xxiii. 42, 43. 
2 Mace. x. G.) It was a feast observed with extraordinary 
expressions of joy by the Jews, as appears from Nehcra. 
viii. 17. Zech. xiv. 1G. John vii. 37. 

Ver. 10. I have also spoken by the prophets, and have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes, &c] Here arc three 
species of prophecy or Divine revelation distinctly men- 
tioned: first, immodiate suggestion or inspiration, when 
God dictates or suggests the'very w ? ords which the prophet 
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was to deliver: secondly, visions, or a representation 
made of external objects to the imagination in as lively a 
manner as if they were conveyed by the senses; and, 
thirdly, parables, or apt resemblances ; such as" that of 
God's church to a vineyard, Isa. v. 1. of the destruction of 
Jerusalem to a forest set on fire, Ezek. xx. 4G. 49. and to a 
seething-pot, xxiv. 3. Hosea himself was a parable or 
type to the Jews in taking a wife of ivhoredoms, to repre- 
sent the idolatries of the house of Israel, whereby they 
went a whoring after strange gods, and forsook the Lord 
their king andhusband. It was an ancient custom in the 
eastern parts of the world, to convey instructions under 
symbols void sacred hieroglyphics: Pythagoras learned this 
method in his travels in the east, and the conversation he 
had there with the Jews, and other wise men of those parts. 
God saith here, that ho had inspired his prophets in these 
different ways to bring his people to repentance, but all in 
vain. Some interpreters understand the words in the future 
tense, Iwillalso speak by theprophets; as if God had pro- 
mised to give some new effusion of his Spirit in the latter 
days, to facilitate the Jews' conversion.* (See the note upon 
Isa. liv. 13.) 

Ver. 11. Is there iniquity in Gilead? surely they are 
vanity.] If we read the former part of the sentence w f ith an 
interrogation, it might be more significantly rendered, Is 
there not iniquity in Gilead? So the particle im signifies^ 
Esth. iv.14. Jer. xxxi. 20. However, the words are in 
sense a vehement affirmation, importing that the idolatry 
practised in Gilead, (see vi. 8.) could not preserve him 
from being carried away captive by' Tiglath-pileser, 
(2 Kings xv. 29.) 

They sacrifice bullocks in Gilgal; yea, their altars are as 
heaps in the furrotvs of the field.] Notwithstanding this 
judgment of God upon Gilead, and the country on the other 
side Jordan, they continue to offer sacrifices to their idols 
in Gilgal. (See iv. 15.) Their altars stand so thick, that 
they are discernible as stones gathered up and laid in 
heaps in the fields. (See viii. 11. x. 1.) Some understand 
the sentence as containing a threatening, that their al- 
tars should be demolished; and become so many ruinous 
heaps. (2 Kings xix. 25.) -The word gulim, heaps, al- 
ludes to Gilgal, just before mentioned, a name derived from 
the same original. Some commentators explain the whole 
verse to this sense; That the whole kingdom of Israel, that 
part which is beyond Jordan, where Gilead stood, as well 
as the other parts on this side that river, and particularly 
Gilgal, are polluted with idolatry. 

Ver. 12. And Jacob fled into the country of Syria, Sec] 
In this and the following verse, the prophet reproves their 
ingratitude, by putting them in mind from what small be- 
ginnings God raised them to be a mighty nation ; that their 
ancestor Jacob (mentioned before, ver. 3, 4.) was fain to' 
fly for his life to Laban in Syria, and sustain himself, and 
raise his family by keeping his uncle's flock. (Compare 
Deut. xxvi. 5.) 

Ver. 13. And by a prophet the Lord brought Israel out 
of Egypt, &c] And afterward, when his posterity were 
detained in a miserable bondage in Egypt, God delivered 
them thence, and miraculously preserved them at the Red 
Sea, and in the wilderness, by the hand of Moses. (Com- 
I pare xiii. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 14. Ephraim provoked him to anger most bitterly.] 
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Notwithstanding all my favours shewed to these people 
and their ancestors, they have provoked me by their idol- 
atries, and other sins, in a most outrageous manner. The 
word tamrurim, translated most bitterly, Schindler renders, 
by his heaps, \ i. e. his altars, which stood as heaps in the 
field, ver. 12. (Compare Jer. xxxi. 21.) 

Therefore shall he leave, his blood upon him.'] Or, His 
blood shall return upon him, as the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders it; his wickedness .will be the cause of his de- 
struction. (Seo xiii. 9.) 

And his reproach shall his Lord return upon him.]JIe has 
reproached and dishonoured God by word and deed, and 
God shall in a j*st recompence make him a reproach and 
by-word among the heathen. (See vii. 1G. Deut. xxviii.37. 
compare Dan. xi. 18.) 



CHAP. XIII. 



ARGUMENT. 



A continuation of God's threatenings for their sins ; to 
which are added gracious promises of deliverance from 
death, to be fulfilled under the gospel. 

TT7" 
Ver. 1. W HENEphraim spake trembling, he exalted him- 

self in Israel] While he behaved himself submissively and 
obediently towards God, he was reckoned among the prin- 
cipal tribes of Israel. Here Ephraim is spoken of as dis- 
tinct from Israel : in other places of this prophecy he is 
put for the whole kingdom of the ten tribes. (See v. 3.) 

But when he offended in Baal, he died.] When he gave 
himselfto idolatry, his strength immediately declined, and 
had manifest symptoms of ruin and destruction; as when 
a man falls into a languishing condition, it is the certain 
forerunner of death. The word Baal is here taken, in a 
general sense, for all false gods, or idolatrous ways of 
worship ; so as to comprehend the worship of the golden 
calves, though they were designed for symbolical repre- 
sentations of the true God : in which sense the word Baalim 
may be understood, ii. 13. xi. 2. To the same sense we 
may most probably explain that text, 1 Kings xix. 1'J. Yet 
have I left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not. bowed unto Baal; meaning that small remnant of 
the faithful in Israel, who had stuck close to the worship of 
the true God, when the whole body of the people had com- 
plied with that idolatry which Jeroboam set up and autho- 
rized as the national religion. (Compare Tobit i. 5.) 

Ver. 2. But now they sin more and more, and have made 
them molten images according to their understanding.] Or, 
According to their invention, or fancy.* They please them- 
selves with some new piece of idolatry, as their fancy or 
imagination suggests. (Compare x. 1.) 

They say of them [or, to them], Let the men tliat sacrifice 
kiss the calves.] Compare 1 Kings xix. 18. The word ado- 
ration properly signifies kissing the hand, and making 
obeisance to the object of worship : so Job describes the 
adoration which the ancient idolaters paid to the heavenly 
bodies, xxi. 26. Afterward the same outward act of wor- 
ship was paid to images ; ^is appears by a rioted passage 
at the beginning of Minucius Felix's Octavius. Some- 
times they kissed the image itself; as appears by the de- 
scription Cicero gives of Herculcs's image, which Vcrres 



had took away, act. 4. in Verrem, and by those noted verses 
of Lucretius, lib. i. 



turn portas propter ahena 



Signa manus dextras ostendunt attenuari 
Saepe salutantum tactu." 



Some translate zibche adam, the sacrifices of men ; i. e. those 
who offered human sacrifices: but this was an execrable 
piece of worship paid to Moloch, but never practised, that 
we find, at Dan or Beth-el. Our interpreters render the 
words zibche adam, very properly, the men that sacrifice ; 
as the phrase ebijone adam, signifies the poor among men, 
Isa. xxix. 19. -i •■• < 

Ver. 3. Tlierefore they shall be as the morning cloud, &c] 
Comparisons that express their sudden disappearing and 
icoming to nothing. (Compare vi. 4. Dan. ii. 35.) 

Ver. 4. Yet I am the Lord thy God from the land of 
Egypt; and thou shalt know no god beside me.] In thy dis- 
tress thou betookest thyself to other gods, expecting relief 
from them; but thou shalt find that none will be able to 
save thee but myself/ whenever thou wilt sincerely turn to 
me. (Compare xii. 9. Isa. xliii. 11.) This and the follow- 
ing verse are an introduction to the gracious promises that 
follow, ver. 9. 14. and chap. xiv. and import, that God will 
never utter lyforgct the promises made to their fathers. 
(See Rom. xi. 29.) 

Ver. 5. I kneiv thee in the wilderness, &c.] I took espe- 
cial care of thee, fed and sustained thee for forty years in 
the wilderness, a place destitute of all conveniences of 
life : the words are taken out of Deut. ii. 7. To knotv, 
often signifies, in the Scripture phrase, to have a regard 
for, or take care of. See Exod. ii. 25. Psal. i. 7. xxxi. 8. 
cxliii. 3. Prov. xii. 10. Nahum i. 7. where our translation 
renders it regard. \ v *• -• ■ * ' - 

Ver. 6. According to their pastures so were they filled, 
&c] The more care I took to provide plentifully for them, 
both before and after they came into the land of promise, 
the more perverse they shewed themselves towards me ; 
their pride made them forget me their great Benefactor. 
The expression alludes to Deut. yiii. 12. 14. (Sec like- 
wise xxii. 15.) 

Ver. 7, 8. Therefore I will be to them as a lion, &c] I 
will utterly consume them from being a nation, and give 
them up into the hands of such enemies as will shew them 
no mercy. (Compare ver. 16. and Jer. v. 6.) 

Ver. 9. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is 
thy help.] Thy own sins have brought down destruction 
upon thee ; and it is from me only thou canst expect any 
help, which I will in duo time afford thee. (See the note 
upon ver. 4.) 

Ver. 10. I will be thy king: where is there any other that 
may save thee in all thy cities?] God promises to be their 
immediate protector upon their repentance. But the words 
may better be translated, JFhere is thy king now, that he 
may save thee? &c. In this sense the LXX. understand 
the words, and several other interpreters; the word ehi 
being taken for ajeb, by a frequent transposition of letters, 
as it is used again, ver. 14. The words relate cither to the 
anarchy, which continued for some years, between the mur- 
der of Pckah and the succession of Hoshca; (see x. 3.) or 
else to the time when Hoshca was deposed and imprisoned 
by the king of Assyria. (See 2 Kings xvii. 4.) 
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And thy judges, of whom tlton saidst, Give vie a king and 
princes.} They desired a king to judge them like other na- 
tions, attended by his judges and proper officers. (See 
1 Sain. viii. 5. 12.) 

Vcr. 11. I gave thee a king in mine anger, and took him 
away (or, will take him away) in my wrath.} I complied 
with your request in giving you your first king Saul, though 
I was justly displeased at it. (Sec 1 Sam. viii. 7. x. 19.) 
And of later times I have suffered you to set up new kings, 
after you had murdered their predecessors; (sco viii. 4.) 
and now I will take your present king Hoshca, and at the 
same time put an end to your kingdom and nation. 

Ver. 12. The iniquity o/Ephraim is bound up: his sin is 
hid.] Our translators seem to understand the verse in a fa- 
vourable sense, as if God hath promised not to execute 
that vengeance upon Israel which was due to their sins: 
but the words rather imply a contrary meaning, and may 
be better translated, The iniquity of Ephraim is treasured 
np ; his sin is laid up : i. e. it is laid up in my memory ; and 
though the punishment due to it has been respited for some 
time, yet now the season is come when it shall be put in 
execution. The sentence is equivalent to that expression 
in Job, xiv. 17. My transgression is sealed tip in a bag ; i. e. 
thou kecpest an exact account of it, as men do of money, 
which they seal up in a bag, to be forthcoming at a proper 
occasion. To the same purpose arc those words of Moses, 
Dcut. xxxii. 34, 35. Is not this laid up in store for me, 
and sealed up among my treasures? To me belongs ven- 
geance, &c. (Compare llom. if. 5.) 

Vcr. 13. Tiie sorrows of a travailing woman shall come 
upon him.] Great calamities arc often compared to the 
pains of childbirth. (See Isa. xii. 8. Jcr. xxx. 6. Psal. 
xviii. 4. and so the Greek word wSivtc is used, Actsii. 24.) 

He is an unwise son ; for he should not stay long in the 
place of the breaking forth of children.] The old transla- 
tion reads it to a plainer sense, Else he would not stand still 
like a still-born child. As a child, if it could be supposed 
to have understanding, would deliver itself out of the 
straits of the womb, and not tarry there to the manifest 
danger of itself and the mother : (compare 2 Kings xix. 3.) 
so if Ephraim, or Israel, had acted wisely, they would have 
prevented their approaching destruction by a speedy re- 
formation. 

Vcr. 14. 1 will ransom them from the power of the grave ; 
I will redeem them from death.] If we apply this to Ephraim, 
or the Israelites spoken of before, it may signify, that 
though they be in never so hopeless and desperate a condi- 
tion, God will, in due time, deliver them out of it.' (See 
the like expressions, Psal. xxxi. 3. lxxi. 20. lxxxvi. 13.) 
But there is a more sublime and spiritual sense contained 
in the words, as will appear by the following note. 

O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy de- 
struction.] It is usual for the prophets, when they foretell 
temporal deliverances, to be carried away beyond their first 
views by the impetus of the prophetic spirit, to predict the 
greater mercies and deliverances which belong to the gos- 
pel state: so here the prophet takes occasion from fore- 
telling temporal mercies, to enlarge his views, and set forth 
that great and final deliverance of the faithful from the 
power of sin and death, which shall be completed by Christ 
at his second coming, when he shall swallow up death in 
victory, 1 Cor. xv. 54. St. Paul understood the words in 



this sense in the following verse of that chapter, death! 
where is thy sting? O gravel wlwre is thy victory? This 
will appear to any one, that compares that place with the 
Scptuagint translation here. The word ehi, translated J 
will, they render where, as it signifies ver. 10. of this chap- 
ter. The apostle, indeed, seems to quote this text from 
his memory, and rather represents the sense of it, than keeps 
close to the letter. However, the learned Dr. Pocock 
is of opinion, in his comment upon this place, that the 
Hebrew word debareka, rendered by our interpreters thy 
plagues, and by the LXX. thy plea, sentence, or judgment, 
is very properly translated thy sting by St. Paul ; the word 
denoting, in Arabic, the sharp point of a bird's claw; and 
the word Deborah, a bee, being probably so called from 
its sting. 

Ver. 15. Though he be fruitful among his brethren, yet an 
east wind shall come from the tvilderness, &c] The word 
Ephraim denotes fruitfulness. (Sec Gcn.xli.52.) This tribe 
answered his name, being the most numerous and potent of 
all the ten tribes. (Sec the note upon v. 3.) Notwithstand- 
ing the pride he takes in his fruitfulness, (sec x. 13.) the 
king of Assyria, a country lying eastward of Judea, shall 
come with an army, like a parching cast wind coming over 
a large plain or wilderness, and shall blast and wither him, 
as a tree that is dried up for want of moisture. (Compare 
iv. 19. and see the note upon Jcr. iv. 11.) 

He shall destroy the treasure' of all pleasant vessels.] The 
same enemy shall plunder all their treasures, and take away 
their rich and costly furniture ; as the word kelee is trans- 
lated, Nahum ii. 9. 

Ver. 16. Samaria shall become desolate; for she hath re- 
belled against her God.] The prophet foretells the final de- 
struction of Samaria for her idolatry and other impieties, 
by Shalmanescr king of Assyria. (See 2 Kings xvii. 6.) 

They shall fall by the sword; their infants shall be dashed 
in pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped up.] 
These are the barbarous practices of conquerors, when they 
take cities by storm, to put all to the sword, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. (Scex. 15. 2 Kings viii. 12. xv. 16. 
Isa. xiii. 16. Amos i. 13. Nahum iii. 10.) 

CHAP. XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophecy concludes with an earnest exhortation to 
repentance, and God's gracious promises of pardon and 
blessing upon it. 

Ver. 1. JL HOU hast fallen by thine iniquity.] Thy sins 
have been the cause of thy destruction. (Sec xiii. 9.) 

Vcr. 2. Take with you tvords, and turn to the Lord; say 
unto him, &c] The prophet prescribes them a form of con- 
fession very proper to be used upon their repentance and 
conversion, beseeching God to pardon their past sins, and 
receive them graciously upon their repentance. Such an- 
other form we have, Joel ii. 17. 

Takeaway all i?iiquity, and receive ns graciously^] The 
latter part of the sentence may be rendered, And give us 
what is good: bestow thy grace and blessing upon us. 
Many Hebrew verbs have two contrary significations, as 
hath been observed upon Isa. xxii. 18. To the instances 
there collected, we may add one taken out of xi. 8. of this 
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prophecy ; where the verb miggen signifies to deliver up, 
whereas its usual signification is to protect So the verb 
lakach here used probably signifies to give, as well as to 
receive; as appears from Psal. lxviii. 18. where our trans- 
lationreads, Thou hast received gifts for men: but the LXX. 
render it, TItou hast given gifts unto men; which sense St. 
Paul follows, Ephes. iv. 8. and which best agrees with the 
scope of the text. 

So tuilltae render thee the calves of our lips.'] Instead of 
the sacrifices of calves or bullocks, we will ofler to thee the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, which is the fruit of 
our lips, our reasonable service, and such as properly be- 
longs to the times of the gospel. So that this form of con- 
fession will be most suitable for the Jews to use upon their 
conversion to Christianity. St. Paul applies the words to 
the eucharist, (Heb. xiii. 15.) the true Christian sacrifice ; 
and follows the Septuagint translation of them, which ex- 
presses the sense rather than the words. 

Ver. 3. Ashur shall not save its; we will not ride upon 
horses.'] The first part of the people's repentance is de- 
scribed as consisting in relying solely upon God's pro- 
tection, and not putting their trust in human strength ; and 
then in renouncing all idolatrous worship. The Israelites 
had formerly made an alliance with the Assyrians, (see v. 
13. viii. 9. xii. 1.) and they are often upbraided by the pro- 
phets for their courting foreign alliances, and particularly 
strengthening themselves with horses from Egypt or As- 
syria. (See 2 Chron. xvi. 7. Isa. xxx. 1G. xxxvi. 8.) 

Neither will we say to the works of our hands, Ye are 
our gods.] Another part of their repentance consists in re- 
nouncing all sorts of idol-worship; which is often spoken 
of in the prophets, as an introduction to that state of the 
church which is to commence from the time of the Jews' 
conversion. (Compare ii. 17. and sec the note on Isa. i. 29.) 
God interprets all image-worship, or creature-worship, as 
terminating in the image or creature to which it is offered. 

For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy.] It is the property 
of God to be the helper of the friendless, or fatherless. (See 
Psal. x. 10.) The Chaldee expresses the sense very well, 
Tltou didst take pity upon our forefathers, when they were 
like fatherless children in Egypt. (Compare Psal. lxviii. 5.) 

Ver. 4. J will heal their backslidings, I will love them 
freely, &c] God's gracious answer to their professions of 
repentance; assuring them of his being reconciled to them, 
and as a token of it freeing them from their sins, and the 
punishment due to them, (compare xi. 7.) and embracing 
them with a true love and affection, without any remem- 
brance of their former provocations. (Compare Zeph. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 5. Iwillbe as the dew unto Israel.] This and the fol- 
lowing versd contain gracious promises of God's favours 
and blessing upon Israel's conversion, represented by dif- 
ferent metaphors ; described in this sentence by the refresh- 
ment which large dews give to the grass in the heats of 
summer. (Compare Job xxxix. 19. Prov. xix. 12.) 

And shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon.] As a tree of 
Lebanon, as the Chaldee paraphrase explains it. 

Ver. G. His beauty shall be as the olive-tree.] Compare 
Psal. Hi. 8. exxviii. 3. Ecclus. xxiv. 12. 1. 10. 



And his smell as Lebanon.] From the trees of Lebanon 
came many sweet spices, particularly frankincense, called 
Lebonah in Hebrew, from whence some derive the word 
Lebanon. (Compare Cantic. iv. 11.) 

Ver. 7. Tliey that dwell under his shadow shall return.] 
Most interpreters translate the sentence thus, They sltall 
return and dwell under his shadow ; i. c. They shall return 
into their own country, and rest safely under the shadow 
or protection of the Almighty. (Compare Psal. xci. 1. 
and see the note upon i. 11.) 

TJte scent thereof shall be as the wind of Lebanon.] As 
fragrant and as pleasing as the richest wines, such as were 
made near Lebanon ; where there was a city called by thfe 
Greeks Ampeloessa, for the excellency of its wine; as is 
related by Pliny, lib. v. cap. 18. 

Ver. 8. Ephraim shall say, What have I to do any more 
with idols? I have heard and observed him.] This verse 
contains a dialogue between God and Ephraim, or Israel 
his people, (see v. 3.) after their conversion. They begin 
with declaring their utter aversion to idolatry. (See ver. 3.) 
To which God graciously replies, that he has heard them 
confessing their sins, and expressing their abhorrence of 
them (compare Jer. xxxi. 18.) and will observe them, (for 
the verb asharena is in the futuro tense) ; i. e. will guide 
them with the eye of his providence and mercy, as the 
LXX. and Chaldee paraphrase express the sense. 

I am like a green fir-tree: from me is thy fruit found.] 
Ephraim or Israel gratefully acknowledges that he is in a 
flourishing and thriving condition ; and then God puts him 
in mind that his fruitfulness is wholly owing to the Divine 
blessing. Naturalists observe, that the fir-tree is of itself 
unfruitful. 

Ver. 9. Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? 
—for the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk: 
in them, &c] Whosoever is truly wise will be convinced of 
this great and important truth, viz. that they who are sin- 
cerely desirous to know and do God's will, will be fully sa- 
tisfied of the reasonableness of God's laws, and the me- 
thods of his providence, and will readily comply with the 
directions of both, to the securing their own eternal happi- 
ness: whereas men of perverse and disobedient tempers 
take offence at God's commands, and repine against his 
providence, to their own ruin and perdition. The same 
sense is expressed in that observation of the son of Sirach, 
Ecclus. xxxix. 24. As God's ivays are plain to the holy, so 
are they stumbling-blocks to the workers of iniquity. To the 
same purpose are those words of Christ, Every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice, John xviii. 37. and, He that 
is of God heareth God's words, viii. 47. And St. Peter 
says, that Christ is become a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence to the disobedient, 1 Pet. ii. 8. The observation 
of Grotius is very remarkable upon this subject, De Verit. 
Christian. Relig. lib. ii. cap. ult. where he says, that the 
doctrine of the gospel was designed to be H tanquam lapis 
lydius, ad quern ingenia sanabilia explorarentur :" as a 
touchstone, to try the tempers of men, whether they were 
corrigible or not. 
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JOEL. 



PREFACE. 



J.F it were certain that the minor Prophets were placed in 
the order of time wherein they lived, we might conclude 
that Joel prophesied before Amos, who was contemporary 
with Uzziah king of Judah. Archbishop Usher, in his An- 
nals, ad A. M. 3197. makes the same inference, because 
Joel foretells that drought, (chap, i.) which Amos mentions 
as actually come to pass, (iv. 7 — 9.) But to that argu- 
ment it may be answered, that the drought there spoken of 
might probably be peculiar to the kingdom of Israel. And 
as to the precedence which the present Hebrew copies give 
to Joel, the LXX. place him the fourth in order, and put 
Amos and Micah before him. 

If we consider the main design of Ids prophecy, we shall 
be apt to conclude, that it was uttered after the captivity 
of the ten tribes; for he directs his discourse only to Judah, 
and speaks distinctly of the sacrifices and oblations that 
were daily made in the temple. Israel is indeed men- 
tioned, iii. 2. but it is in relation to future times, not to 
their present condition at the time when Joel prophesied. 



CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

A description of a terrible famine that is coming on the 
land, occasioned by a long drought, and the locusts, and 
other noxious vermin which that produced : wfth an ex- 
hortation to proclaim a fast to be observed by the peo- 
ple, that they may humble themselves under the hand of 
God, and avert his judgments. 

Ver. 2, 3. JjIeAR ye this, ye old men, and give ear all ye 
inhabitants of the land, &c] The prophet shews how great 
and unparalleled this dearth is, by appealing to the memory 
of the ancients, and the observation of the present genera- 
tion, whether they ever knew or heard any thing like it; so 
that it deserved to be recorded as a waxning to aftcrtimes. 
-(Compare ii.2.) 

Ver. 4. That which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the 
locust eaten, &c] A succession of noxious creatures hath 
made a perfect riddance of all the fruits of the earth, which 
makes this judgment so strange and remarkable. 

Ver. 5. Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, &c] 
This calamity should particularly affect those that spend 
their time in jollity and excess, and make that the chief 
business of their life. (Compare Isa. xxiv. 7—9. 11.) It 



carries along with it evident tokens of being sent as a pu- 
nishment for their disorders. 

Ver. 6. For a nation is come itpon my land, strong, and 
without number.'] Insects are described as a nation, or 
people marching in order under their leaders, both by sa- 
cred and profane writers, because of their power to do 
mischief, and their being irresistible by human strength or 
art. (Compare ii. 2. 25. Prov. xxx. 25 — 27.) 

Whose teeth are [as] the teeth of a lion s &c] So the lo- 
custs aro described, Rev. ix. 8. They devour every thing 
that comes in their way, like a lion, and none can rescue it. 
The particle as is frequently understood. (See the note 
upon Isa. xxi. 1.) The word labi is sometimes rendered a 
great lion, as it is here : lions being common in Judea, the 
Hebrew language hath particular words to express the se- 
veral ages and sizes of that creature. 
*. Ver. 7. He hath laid my vine waste, and barked my fig- 
tree, &c] Bochart, de Animal, par. ii. p. 469. n. 447. ob- 
serves out of Pliny and other writers, that locusts and such 
noxious creatures will not only destroy the leaves and the 
fruit, but even devour the very bark and stock of those 
trees upon which they fasten. (Compare ver. 12.) The 
word translated barked, is read but in this one place of the 
Bible; so the LXX. and some others, render it to break 
off, and understand it of the upper branches of the tree; in 
which sense it is used in the Arabic language. 
• Ver. 8. Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth for the 
husband of her youth.] The words are an apostrophe to 
the land of Judea : the prophet puts her in mind that she 
ought to be deeply affected with tho sore strokes of the 
Divine vengeance, and express her inward sense of those 
calamities, with the same outward expressions of mourn- 
ing, as a young virgin that was betrothed to a husband, and 
should lose him before they had lived together, would la- 
ment such an untimely loss. It was common among the 
Jews, for persons who were espoused, to spend some time 
together in the house of the woman's friends, before the 
husband took her home to live as man and wife together. 
(See Gen. xix. 14.) The husband of her youth is a wo- 
man's first husband, called elsewhere the guide of her 
youth, Prov. ii. 17. Jer. iii. 4. ; as the wife of thy youth, 
Mai. ii. 15. is the first wife. 

Ver. 9. The meat-offering and the drink-offering is cut off 
from the house of the Lord.] The meat-offering and drink- 
offering always accompanied the daily sacrifice. (Sec 
Numb, xxviii. 4. 7.) The word mincha, commonly trans- 
lated meat-offering, properly signifies the bread-offering; 
being made of flour. (See the note upon Isa. xliii. 23.) 
The dearth had destroyed both the corn and the wine, ver. 
10—12. and thereby disabled the performing the necessary 
parts of God's daily worship in the temple. This was a 
new cause of grief to the priests, as well as to all pious 
persons. 
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Ver. 10. The field is wasted, the land mourneth.] The 
fields and the whole land have a mournful appearance, be- 
ing altogether bare and destitute of food, either for man or 
beast. (See ver. 18.) • • ■ 

Ver. 11. Be ye asliamed, O ye husbandmen; howl, O ye 
vine-dressers.] Your being disappointed of your expecta- 
tions, and the fruits of your labour, is. enough to cover you 
with. shame and confusion: (compare Jer. xiv. 3.) espe- 
cially when you consider these calamities as the just effects 
of the Divine indignation. 

Ver. 12. For joy is withered away from among the sons of 
men.] That joy they used to shew at the gathering in of the 
fruits of the earth. (See Isa. ix. 3. xiv. 10. Jer. xlviii. 33.) 

Ver. 13. Gird yourselves [with sackcloth]. Lament, ye 
priests.] See ver. 9. 

Lie all night in sackcloth.] Those priests whose turn it 
is to keep the night-watches in the temple. (See Exod. 
xxvii. 21. 1 Sam. iii. 3. 1 Chron. ix. 33. Psal. cxxxiv. 2.) 
Let them cover themselves with sackcloth, as is usual in 
times of the greatest calamity, and not put it off when they 
take themselves to rest; but sleep in sackcloth instead of 
their ordinary garments. (See Dr. Lightfoot's Temple-Ser- 
vice, chap. 9. at the beginning.) 

Ver. 14. Sanctify ye a fast, call a solemn assembly, &c] 
In order to avert God's wrath, and deprecate his judg- 
ments. (See ii. 15, 16.) 

Gather the elders, and all the inhabitants of the land, into 
the house of the Lord your God, and cry unto the Lord.] 
The house where God hath placed his name, and where he 
hath promised to hear the prayers which are made to him 
by his people, when they are afflicted with judgments of 
this kind. (See 1 Kings viL 37, &c.) 

Ver. 15. Aids, for the day ! for the day of the Lord is at 
hand, &c] Wo have just cause to lament our sins which 
have brought these judgments upon us, which, if not 
averted by our repentance, will end in our utter destruc- 
tion, as coming from a God that is infinite in power, and 
terrible in his judgments. 

Ver. 16. Yea, joy and gladness from the house of our 
God.] The dearth has discontinued our public sacrifices, 
(ver. 9. 13.) and has deprived us of those rejoicings where- 
with we used to keep our solemn feasts at Jerusalem, and 
partake of the sacrifices which were there offered. (Sec 
Deut. xii. 6, 7. xvi. 10, 11. 14, 15. Psal. cv. 3.) 

Ver. 17. The seed* is rotten under their clods, &c] The 
corn which is sowed dies away, and rots in the ground : so 
the barns and granaries become useless and desolate. 

Ver. 18. How do the beasts groan? Tlie herds of cattle 
are perplexed, &c] The beasts themselves are sensible of 
these calamities, and pine away for want of sustenance: 

Ver. 19. The fire hath devoured the pastures of the wil- 
derness.] The fiery drought hath burnt up all the pasture- 
grounds. (See ii. 3.) The wilderness is sometimes op- 
posed to the hills or mountains, and then it signifies the 
plains, and places for pasture. (See Isa. lxiii. 13. Jer. 
ix. 10.) 

Ver. 20. The beasts of the field cry also unto thee.] They 
express their want of food by the mournful noise which 
they make; which is their natural way of making known 
their wants unto thee. (Compare Psal. civ. 21. Job 
xxxviii. 41.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The prophet describes the locusts, and other noxious in- 
sects, which were the cause of the famine mentioned 
chap. i. as if they were a mighty army, sent by God' to 
destroy the fruits of the earth ; and continues to exhort 
the people to repentance, promising the removal of these 
calamities, and a return of God's blessings upon their 

reformation. 

* * 

Ver. 1. JlSlOW the trumpet inZion, and sound an alarm 
in my holy mountain.] The prophet describes the locusts 
and the caterpillars as God's army, ver. 11. in pursuance 
of which metaphor he cxhoTts the people to prepare to 
meet them, in the same terms as if they were alarmed to 
encounter an enemy, which was by sounding of a trumpet. 
(See Jer! iv. 5, 6. 19.) This ceremony was not only used 
to give notice of an approaching enemy, but likewise to 
publish the times of the solemn assemblies for the worship 
of God. (See Numb. x. 3. 9, 10.) And "this is the chief 
use they were to make of it upon this occasion : (see ver. 
15.) for there was no other way to avert the impending 
judgment, but humbling themselves before God with fast- 
ing and prayer. (See ver. 15.) 

Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble :for the day of 
the Lord cometh, &c] Let them be seized with as terrible 
an apprehension of this approaching judgment, as if they 
saw an enemy invading their country. (See ver. 11.) 

Ver. 2. A day of darkness and gloominess, a day of 
clouds and thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the 
mountains.] A day wherein every thing will look dark and 
dismal. (See Amos v. 18. 20.) The locusts will intercept 
the light of the sun, and diffuse a darkness over the land, 
in as swift a manner as the light spreads itself in the morn- 
ing. Travellers inform us, that these insects will of a sud- 
den cover the sky like a cloud. (See Bochart, de Animal. 
lib. iv. cap. 4, 5. compare ver. 10.) The XXX. and Chal- 
dee paraphrase join this sentence to the following words : 
As the morning spread upon the mountains, a people great 
and strong. 

A people great and strong.] See i. G. 

Tliere has not been ever the like, &c] The locusts which 
plagued Egypt are described after the same manner, Exod. 
x. 14. Before them there were no such locusts, neither after 
them shall be such. In both places we are to take it for a 
proverbial expression, to set forth the extraordinary great- 
ness of the judgment, and not understand it too strictly ac- 
cording to the grammatical sense of the word. So we read 
of Hezekiah, that after him there was none like him, among 
all the kings of Judah, nor any that went before him, 2 Kings 
xviii. 5. and yet the same character is given to Josiah, 
2 Kings xxiii. 25. 

Ver. 3. A fire devours before them, and behind them a 
flame burns.] The locusts and the drought which ushered 
them in, (see i. 19.) have in a manner devoured every thing 
that comes in their way; and leave sad tokens of destruc- 
tion wherever they have been. Those that have travelled 
in the eastern countries inform us, that wherever the swarms 
of locusts light, they make such a destruction, that there 
remains not any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of 
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the field, as Moses speaks concerning the locusts in Egypt, 
Exod.x. 15. 

Tlie land is as the garden of Eden before them, and be- 
hind them a desolate wilderness.] The land of Judca, so fa- 
mous for its fertility and pleasantness before this calamity, 
is now turned into a desolate wilderness, by the ravages 
they have made. The garden of Eden is a proverbial ex- 
pression for a place of pleasure and fruitfulncss, as we 
commonly use the word paradise. (Sec Gen.xiii. 10. Isa. 
li.3.) 

Ver. 4. Tlie appearance of them is as the appearance of 
horses, &c] See the same comparison, Rev. ix. 7. Bochart 
observes that locusts resemble horses, not only in their 
swiftness, but also in the shape of their heads. (See his 
Hierozoicon, par. ii. p. 474.) 

Ver. 5. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains 
shall they leap.'] Compare Rev. ix. 9. Chariots anciently 
were a part of warlike preparations, as appears by many 
passages in Scripture. The text says, that these locusts 
shall resemble them in their swiftness, noise, and terror. 
"Tanto volant pennarum stridore, ut aliae alites credan- 
tur:" Their wings make such a noise, as if they tvere winged 
fowls, saith Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 29. 

Like the noise of a flame of fire that devour eth the stubble.'] 
"\Vhich burns up combustible matter without resistance. 

As a strong people set in battle-array.] See ver. 2. and 
i.6. 

Ver. G. Before their face the people shall be much pained; 
all faces shall gather blackness.] The inhabitants of the land 
shall be in great pain and anguish under jthe apprehension 
■of their coming; they shall be seized with such a dread 
and fear, as shall make their visage look black and ghastly, 
like persons who are dying. (Compare Jer. viii. 21. Na- 
hum ii. 10.) 

Ver. 7. They shall run like mighty men, &c] They shall 
march in such a swift and orderly manner, that no placo 
shall be inaccessible to them, nor any force be able to 
withstand them. 

Ver. 8. Neither shall they thrust one another; they shall 
walk every one in his path, &c] Of the regular and orderly 
motion of these insects, St. Jerome gives this account from 
his own experience, in his notes upon the place: "Hoc 
nuper in hac provincia vidimus: cumenim locustarum ag- 
mina venirent, ct aerem inter coelum et terram occuparent, 
tanto ordine ex disposito Dei judicio volitant, ut instar 
tesserularum, quae in pavimentis artificum figuntur manu, 
suum locum teneant, et ne puncto quidem, ut ita dicam, 
aut ungnc transverso, dcclinent ad altcrum ." TItis we lately 
saw in our part of the country! for when sivarms of locusts 
came and filled the lower region of the air, they flew in such 
order, by the Divine appointment, and kept their places as 
exactly, as when several tiles or party-coloured stones are 
skilfully placed in a pavement, so as not to be a hairs-breadth 
out of their several ranks. 

And when they fall upon the sword, they shall not be 
wounded.] By reason of their niinbleness, and the outward 
coat of their skin being so hard and smooth, no offensive 
weapon can touch them. 

Ver. 9. Tliey shall run to and fro in the city ; they shall 
runtipon the wall, &c] We may have recourse to St. Je- 
rome again for explaining this passage: "Nihil locustis 
invium est, cum ct aspros, et sata, et arbores, et urbes, ct 



domos, et cubiculorum sccrcta penetrent." Everyplace 
(saith he) lies open to them; for they infect not only the 
fields and the fruits of the earth,but creep into cities, houses, 
and the most secret recesses^ 

i Ver. 10. The earth shall quake before them; the heavens 
shall tremble: the sun and moon shall be dark, &c.] Tlie in- 
habitants of the earth shall be seized with a horrible dread 
at their approach. (See ver. 6. and compare Amos ix. 5.) 
The heavens shall put on the appearance of fear by look- 
ing dark and dismal, because these noxious creatures shall 
come in such swarms as to intercept the rays of the sun, 
and the light of the moon and stars. (See ver. 2.) % Pliny 
saith of them, that they sometimes darken the sun: xtbi supra. 
And Moses saith of the locusts in Egypt, that the land was 
darkened by them, Exod. x. 15. It is likewise to be ob- 
served, that* God's particular judgments being an earnest 
and forerunner of the general judgment, the same expres- 
sions are common to both. (Compare ver. 31. and iii. 15. 
Matt. xxiv. 29. and see the note upon Isa. xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 11. And the Lord shall utter his voice before his 
army.] Like a leader or general, he shall command or en- 
courage this his army, and can make the meanest parts of 
the creation the instruments of his vengeance. God's voice 
sometimes denotes his anger : the most terrible way of de- 
claring his will is when he speaks to us by his judgments. 
(Compare iii. 1G. Jer. xxv. 30. Amos i. 2.) 

For his camp is very great.] See ver. 25. 

For the day of the Lord is great and very terrible, &c] 
The time of God's particular judgments, as w r ell as that of 
his general one, is commonly expressed by the day of the 
Lord, the former being an earnest and imperfect repre- 
sentation of the latter. 

Ver. 12. Turn ye even to me with all your heart, and with 
fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning.] Testify 
your inward repentance by outward expressions of true 
sorrow. 

Ver. 13. And rend your hearts, and not your garments.] 
Rending of the garments was customary in times of great 
sorrow and affliction. (Gen. xxxvii. 34. Job i. 20. 2 Sam. 
i. 11.) The prophet does not forbid men using this outward 
sign of mourning, but puts them in mind to add an inward 
contrition to it. The Hebrew writers sometimes signify 
the preference that is due to one thing above another, in 
terms which express the rejecting of that which is less wor- 
thy : thus we read, Hos. vi. G. / will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice: i. e. rather than sacrifice. To the same sense we 
are to understand the text before us. 

For he is gracious and merciful, &c] The words allude 
to God's own declaration of himself, Exod. xxxiv. 0. com- 
pared with Jonah iv. 2. 

Ver. 14. JVho knoweth if he will return and repent, and 
leave a blessing behind him? &c] God's own nature, and 
the former instances we have found of his merciful dispo- 
sition, encourage us to hope, that our sincere repentance 
may avail to avert God's wrath, and engage him to restore 
his blessings upon us and our land. (Compare 2 Sam. 
xii. 22. Jonah iii. 9.) 

Even a meat-offering and a drink-offering unto the Lord 
your God.] At least sufficient provision to supply the ne- 
cessary parts of God's public worship ; which, since the 
dearth, have been necessarily omitted. (See i. 9. 13.) 
Ver. 15. Blow the trumpet in Zion.] The signal for as- 
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scmbling the people at the solemn times of public worship. 
(See Numb. x.3. 9, 10.) 

Sanctify a fast, &c] See i. 14. 

Ver. 16. Sanctify the congregation.] Take care that they 
be purified from Ihosc legal pollutions which render per- 
sons unqualified to approach God's temple or worship. 
(See Lev. xv. 31. Numb. xix. 13. 20.) 

Assemble the elders, gather the children, and those that 
suck the breasts.] Compare 2 Chron. xx. 13. Let both 
young and old join in this general humiliation : all ages 
joining in it adds much to the solemnity of it, and is very 
proper to work in men's minds that sincere contrition, 
which may avert those judgments which threaten the whole 
nation, and wherein their posterity may suffer. 

Let the bridegroom go out of his chamber, and the bride 
out of her closet.'] Let them prepare themselves for this so- 
lemn humiliation, by retiring into separate apartments, and 
abstaining from the enjoyment of each other. (Compare 
1 Cor. vii. 15. Zech. xii. 14.) 

Ver. 17. Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep 
between the porch and the altar.] A principal part of* the 
priests' office was to attend upon the altar, and offer the 
sacrifices there. For which reason the open court just 
before the porch of the temple, where the brazen altar 
stood, (see 2 Chron. viii. 12.) was called the priests* court, 
where the greatest part of those whose course it was gave 
their attendance. Hereupon this is mentioned as the most 
proper place for the priests to make their prayers and in- 
tercessions to God in behalf of the people, where they 
might best be heard of all the assembly, and where they 
had before offered the sacrifices proper for such an occa- 
sion, which were the most solemn way of calling upon 
the Lord, (see Gen. xii. 4. 1 Sam. vii. 8, 9.) and being 
joined to their prayers, were the most effectual means to 
make an atonement for sin, and avert the Divine displea- 
sure. 

And let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord, &c] It w r as 
usual to prescribe certain forms of prayer, or praise, to the 
priests in their public ministrations. (See 1 Chron. xvi. 3G. 
Hos. xiv. 2.) Such was this herein mentioned, wherein 
they beseech God to deliver his people, not for any merit 
of theirs, but for the glory of his own name, lest the hea- 
then round about them should take occasion to blaspheme 
his name, as if he were not able to protect his people. 
(Compare Psal. xlii. 20. Ixxix. 10. cxv. 2.) 

That the heathen should rule over them.] This transla- 
tion of the Hebrew verb mashal favours their interpreta- 
tion, who expound the army described at the beginning 
of the chapter of a hostile invasion: but if we understand 
those expressions only as a metaphorical description of 
that grievous destruction the locusts and other venomous 
insects should make in the laud (which I take to be the 
truer exposition), then this sentence is to be translated, 
That the heathen should use a by-word against them, as our 
margin reads ; should make them the subject of their scorn 
and derision, as if they were forsaken by the God whom 
they worshipped : and the verb mashalis indifferently taken 
in cither signification. (Sec Dcut. xxviii. 37.) 

Ver. 18. Then will the Lord be jealous for his land, and 
pity his people.] He will be concerned for. the honour of 
that land, which he hath made the lot of his own inherit- 
ance,. and have so much pity for it, as not to suffer it or its 



inhabitants to.be the subject of reproach to the heathen. 
(See ver. 17. 19. and compare Zech. i. 14.) 

Ver. 19. Behold, I will send you corn, and wine, and oil, 
&c] I will restore your former plenty, and the nations 
about you shall have no more occasion to reproach your 
desolate condition : (ver. 17.) 

Ver. 20. But I will remove from you the northern army, 
&c] The locusts are described like an army in the former 
part of the chapter, (see ver. 11.) and here they are called 
the northern army, because they entered into the land at 
Hamath, one of the northern borders of it, and passed quite 
through it, till they came to the southern parts about the 
lake Asphaltites, which was barren and desolate ever since 
the overthrow of Sodom. and Gomorrah; and there they 
were either famished or devoured in the lake, as the Egyp- 
tians were in the, Red Sea. (See Exod. x. 19.) 

With his face towards the east sea, and his hinder part 
towards the xttmost sea J] In the Hebrew language all lakes 
or confluences of water are expressed by the name of seas. 
Here the lake Asphaltites, or the Sea of Sodom, is called 
the east sea, (compare Ezck. xlvii. 8. 18. Zech. xiv. 8.) and 
opposed to the utmost, or western sea, which is the Mediter- 
ranean. (See Deut. xi. 24.) 

And his stink shall come up.] St. Jerome, upon the place, 
relates, that in his own time the heaps of locusts which were 
drove by theiwinds into the sea, afterward putrefied ypon 
the shore, and so corrupted the air as to bring a pestilence. 
- Because he hath done great things.] Or rather, Although 
he hath done great things : though this army of insects by 
God's appointment has made such destruction in the land, 
yet it shall come to this shameful end. 

-Ver. 21. The Lord will do great things.] God will mag- 
nify himself as much in acts of mercy, as he did before in 
the strokes of his justice. 

Ver. 22. Be not afraid, ye beasts of the field, &c] As the 
cattle had their share in the dearth,- i. 18. 20. so now they 
shall receive comfort in the return of plenty. , 

Ver. 23. For he hath given you the former rain moderately.] 
The season for the former rain was about the middle of our 
October. (See Dr. Lightfoot's Horce Hcbr. upon Luke iii. 
25.) The Hebrew word rendered moderately literally signi- 
fies, according to righteousness, and is equivalent with ac- 
cording to judgment, Jer. x. 23. or in measure, Jer. xxx. 
11. But some interpreters translate it here plentifully. Our 
margin reads a teacher of righteousness, which sense is fol- 
lowed by the Chaldee paraphrast, and the Vulgar Latin, 
and may be a proper introduction to the promise which fol- 
lows, (ver. 28.) of pouring God's Spirit upon all flesh. 

And the latter rain in the first month.] Which was Nisan, 
partly answering to our March : the regular season for this 
rain was three months before harvest, (Amos iv. 7.) i. e. be- 
fore wheat-harvest, which was later than barley-harvest in 
Judca. (See lluth ii. 23. 2 Sam. xxi. 9.) 

Ver. 25. And I will restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eaten, &c] The fruit of those years which the 
venomous insects have devoured. (Sec i. 4.) 

My great army.] See ver. 11. 

Ver. 26. And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied.] Ye 
shall eat bread to the full, as it is expressed, Lev. xxiv. 5. 
Deut. vi. 11. viii. 10. Times of scarcity aro expressed by 
eating and not being satisfied, Lev. xxvi. 26. Amos iv. 8. 
Micah vi. 14. . . 
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Vcr. 27. And ye shall know that I am in the midst of 
Israel.'] God's giving tokens of his especial blessing and 
protection to his people is expressed by his dwelling among 
thenx, or in the midst of them; see iii. 17. Lev. xxvi. 11, 
12. Ezek. xxxviii. 26. This is a favour he never promises 
but upon their sincere and steady obedience, as appears in 
the forecited places; and then the promises contained in 
this and the foregoing verse, will punctually be fulfilled. 

And that I am the Lord your God, and none else:'] You 
will then be convinced that I am always ready to protect 
you, and you need not apply yourselves to any other gods 
in your wants or troubles. (Compare Isa. xlv. 5. 21.) 

And my people shall never be ashamed.] Shall not be any 
more disappointed of the trust they place in me; nor be 
reproached by the heathen, as if I had forsaken them. (See 
ver. 19. compare Isa. li. 22. Nahum i. 15.) 

Ver. 28. And it shall come to pass afterward.] Or, In the 
last days, as St. Peter explains the phrase, Acts ii. 17. by 
which expression Manasseh ben Israel tells us, that all their 
wise men understood the times of the Messias. (See the 
Bishop of Litchfield's Def. of the, ancient Prophecies, p. 
123;) So afterward and in the latter days are equivalent, 
Dan. ii. 28. 45. 

I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.] The plentiful 
effusion of the Holy Spirit is mentioned by the prophets as 
the peculiar character of the gospel state : and it is else- 
where compared to the pouring waters upon thirsty land, 
whereby it becomes fruitful. (See Isa. xliv. 3. liv. 13. Jer. 
xxxi. 34. Ezek. xxxvi. 27. compared with John vii. 39.) So 
this text, in analogy to other parallel places, is very fitly 
applied by St. Peter to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the first believers, Acts ii. 17. Alt flesh comprehends the 
gentiles as well as the Jews : which promise we see was 
punctually fulfilled, Acts x. 44. xi. 17. The expression 
of the last days is another indication that this prophecy 
belongs to the times of the Messias: for the Jews agree 
that prophecy was sealed up with Malachi, and not to be 
restored till the days of the Messias. (See the forementioned 
discourse.) 

But we need not confine this prophecy to those early 
times ; but since many prophecies have gradual completions, 
we may suppose this prophecy to imply, that there shall be 
another remarkable effusion of the Spirit bestowed upon the 
Jews in order to their conversion in the latter times of the 
world. (See the note upon Isa. liv. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 29.) 
This exposition agrees very well with some expressions in 
this prophecy, and makes a clearer connexion with the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Your sotis and your daughters shall prophesy.] The gift 
of prophecy was bestowed upon some women under the Old 
Testament, as upon Miriam, (Exod . xv. 20.) Deborah,(Judg. 
iv. 14.) and Huldah, (2 Kings xxii. 14.) But this gift was 
more frequently conferred upon them in the times of the 
New. Thus we read of four daughters of Philip the evan- 
gelist, who did prophesy, Acts xxi. 9. and church-history 
affords us several other instances ; such as Perpetua and 
Fclicitas, who were martyrs for the Christian faith, Pota- 
miena mentioned by Eusebius, lib. iv. cap. 5. and others. 
Your young men shall see visions.] In visions the inspired 
person was awake, but his external senses being bound up, 
and as it were laid in a trance, (sec Numb. xxiv. 4.) ho had 
a distinct knowledge of the things revealed to him, and that 



sometimes accompanied with external representations: 
such was that vision of St. Peter's, mentioned Acts x. 11. 
From visions being applied to'young men, and dreams to old, 
some have observed that the imagination is stronger in 
those that are young than in the old ; so that their senses 
need not be bound up with sleep, in order to make them 
capable of receiving heavenly visions. 

Vcr. 29. And also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days tvill I pour out my Spirit.] As every 
age and condition are made partakers of the common be- 
nefits of the gospel, so they shall not be excluded from the 
privilege of the extraordinary gifts of it. (See Coloss.iii. 
11. James ii. 5.) 

Ver. 30. And I will shew wonders in heaven, and in the 
earth, &c] This and the following verse principally point 
out the destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, a judgment justly inflicted upon the Jewish 
nation for their resisting the Holy Spirit, and contempt of 
the means of grace. So Malachi, after he had foretold the 
coming of the Messias, (iii. 1.) immediately adds, that 
his coming should be attended with terrible judgments 
upon the disobedient, iii. 2, 3. 5. iv. 1. The prophet here 
takes notice of the extraordinary signs which will be fore- 
runners of that destruction: such were the great slaughters 
of men, and burning of the towns and cities of Judea, which 
preceded that last and finishing stroke of the Divine ven- 
geance; and chiefly the comet which hung over their city, 
and the fearful sights seen in the air some time before; 
which are mentioned by Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. vi. 
cap. 31. and foretold by Christ, Luke xxi. 11. 

Ver. 31. Tlie sun shall he turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord shall come.] Compare Mal.iv. 5. Particular judg- 
ments upon kingdoms and nations, are often described in 
such terms as properly belong to the general judgment ; as 
hath been observed upon the tenth verse of this chapter. 
The expressions here used, in the literal sense, import the 
failing of light in the sun and moon, whether by eclipses 
(when the moon looks of a bloody colour), or any other 
cause: and here they denote the dark and melancholy state 
of public affairs at the destruction of the Jewish nation by 
the Romans; and the utter overthrow of that state and 
government. (Sec the note upon Isa. xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 32. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall b$ delivered.] This St. 
Paul, Rom. x. 13. explains of those who give themselves 
up to Christ, and profess themselves his disciples; that 
being the most effectual means of escaping the judgments 
coming upon the unbelieving Jews, and likewise of being 
delivered from the wrath to come. (See Luke xxi. 22. 
1 Thcss. ii. 1G.) 

For in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, shall be deliverance.] 
The gospel is described as taking its rise from Jerusalem, 
and being from thence spread abroad into the world. (See 
Psal. ex. 2. Isa. ii. 3.) Accordingly Christ commanded his 
disciples to preach the gospel to all 'nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem, Luke xxiv. 47. The words may also imply, 
that the Christian church, often denoted by Mount Zion 
and Jerusalem, is the only place of salvation. (Sec like- 
wise Obad. ver. 17.) 

As the Lord hath said.] By me his 'prophet. Or the 
words may relate to the several promises made in the 
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Psalms, and elder prophets, relating to the church, under 
the names of Zion and Jerusalem (see particularly Psal. 
xiv.,7. and several texts in Isaiah); for we cannot certainly 
conclude in what time Joel lived. 

And in the remnant whom the Lord shall call.] Or, Among 
the remnant: this may partly be understood of those who 
were converted by the preaching of Christ and the apostles, 
and thereby escaped the vengeance which .involved- the 
rest of the nation. (See Acts ii. 40. 1 Thess. ii. 16.) These 
are called The 2w?o/x£vot, such as should be saved,- or de- 
livered, Acts ii. 47. But there is another remnant of the 
Jews included in this promise, who shall be converted at 
the end of the world (when the obstinate and incorrigible 
shall be destroyed), and return home from their several dis- 
persions. In this sense the remnant is often understood. 
(See Isu. xi. 11. 16. Jer. xxxi. 7. Micah iv. 7. v. 3. 7.) This 
conversion of the Jewish nation is frequently mentioned in 
the prophets. (See Jer. xxx. 3, &c. xxxvi. 25, &c. Ezek. 
xx. 34. 40. xxviii. 25. Amos ix. 9. and the notes upon these 
texts.) This sense agrees with what follows in the next 
chapter. 

CHAP. III. 

* ARGUMENT.* 

The following prophecy relates to the latter times of the 
world; when, upon their conversion, God shall deliver 
the Jews from their oppressors, and restore them to their 
own land. The prophet likewise foretells the destruction 
of their enemies, and other unbelievers, in some decisive 
.battle, such as that mentioned Rev. xvL 14. and the 
glorious state of the church that should follow. 

Ver. 1. JO OR behold in those days, and at that time.] The 
time called the last days, ii. 28. according to St. Peter's 
interpretation, Acts ii. 17. which comprehends all that time 
which reaches from the first to the second appearing of the 
Messias. (See the note upon Isa. ii. 1.) The context 
shews, that here is meant the latter part of these last days; 
or times. 

When I shall bring again the captivity of Judah and Je- 
rusalem^ This is to be understood of that restoration of 
the Jewish nation and their capital city, which shall be 
brought to pass in the latter times of the world, according 
to many predictions of the prophets, as has been observed 
upon the last verse of the foregoing chapter. (Compare 
particularly this verse with Jer. xxx. 3.) The prophet's 
mentioning only the kingdom or tribe of Judah, is a pro- 
bable argument that he was of that tribe, and lived after 
the captivity of the ten tribes. 

Ver. 2. I will also gather all nations, and bring them 
down to the valley of Jehoshaphat.] The prophets speak of 
a general discomfiture of God's enemies in some decisive 
battle before the general judgment, as hath been observed 
in the notes upon lsa. Ixvi. 1G. Such probably is the battle 
of Gog and Magog, described Ezek. xxxix. and that of Ar- 
mageddon, spoken of Rev. xvi. 14. 1G. The place of this 
remarkable action is here called the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
as if the prophet had said, the place where the Lord will 
execute judgment, for so the word Jehoshaphat signifies in 
the original. So the valley of Jezreel, Hos. i. 4. means 
where God's arm or strength will exert itself. The expres- 



sion likewise alludes to the valley of Berachah, as it was 
afterward called, 2 Chron. xx. 26. which was famous , for 
the victory Jehoshaphat and his people obtained there 
over a great confederacy of their enemies. This valley 
was not far from Jerusalem, if it be the same with that de- 
scribed Zech. xiv. 4. 

And I will plead with them there.] God pleads with men, 
and vindicates the cause of oppressed truth and innocence 
by his judgments. Then their own consciences fly in the 
face of the guilty, and force them to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of those punishments they suffer. (Compare Ezek. xvii. 
20. xx. 35. xxxviii. 22.) ; -ja 

For my people, and for my heritage Israel, whom they 
have scattered among the nations, and parted my land.] 
The prophets in the Old Testament denounce several judg- 
ments against Edom, Moab, and other ill neighbours of 
the Jews, who took advantage of their calamities to vent 
their spite against them. (See ver. 19. of this chapter, Jer, 
xxii. 14, &c. xlix. 1, 2. Ezek. xxv. 3, &c. Amos i. 11. Obad. 
ver. 10. Zeph. ii. 8.) But since all nations are summoned 
to answer the impeachment here mentioned, we may sup- 
pose the word Israel to comprehend the faithful of all ages; 
and then we may observe, that the judgments denounced 
against the church's enemies, are chiefly for their hatred 
and cruelty towards God's servants. (See Rev. xi. 18. xvi. 
G.xviii.20.24.) , 

Ver. 3. And have cast lots for my people.] Without trou- 
bling themselves to make any choice among the captives 
of my people, they have left the matter wholly to the chance 
of lots, which captive every man should take. (See Obad. 
ver. 11. Nahum iii. 10.) -. ' \ 

And have given a boy for a harlot, &c] And have sold 
their slaves to others, merely to supply their wanton and 
sinful extravagances. » 

Ver. 4. Yea, and what have you to do with me, O Tyre 
and Zidon, and all the coasts of Palestine.] These, were 
some of the Jews' evil neighbours, who took all occasions 
to distress them. (See Amos i. 6. 9. 2 Chron. xxi. 16. 
xxviii. 18.) 

Will ye render me a recompence?] Do you think to vent 
your spite against me by way of retaliation for the evils 
you have suffered from my people ? Hardened sinners como 
to that degree of desperate boldness as to proclaim enmity 
against God, and shew their resentment towards him, for the 
hard usage they think that they have received at his hands : 
so Homer describes Achilles's fierce temper at the begin- 
ning of the twenty-second Iliad, thus speaking to Apollo : 

"H <r av Tiaaifiriv el fioi dvvafiig ye iraptir), 

Were it in my power, my vengeful arm should soon 

return the wrong. 

Ver. 5. Because you have taJcen my silver and my gold, 
and have carried into your temples my goodly things.] The 
temple was despoiled of its ornaments, either through the 
necessities or the wickedness of the kings of Judah, se- 
veral times. (See 2 Kings xii. 18. xviii. 16. 2 Chron 
xxviii. 24.) It was likewise plundered by the Chaldeans 
often ; once in the reign of Jehoiakim, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. 
then in the short reign of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxi v. 13. be- 
fore the last destruction of it, 2 Kings xxv. 17, 18. Some 
part of the furniture might perhaps be sold to the 1 mer- 
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chants of Tyre and Zidon. The profanation of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and the sacrilegious spoils of its ornaments, 
have been remarkably punished by God in heathens and 
infidels: (see Jcr. 1. 28. li. 11.) so it was in Belshazzar, 
Dan. v. 1. in Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Mace. vi. 12. and in 
Pompey and Crassus afterward: because God had given 
remarkable proofs of a Divine presence in that place ; and 
the heathens themselves might have discovered, by the 
light of nature, that thcro was but one true invisible God. 
(See Dan. v. 23.) 

Ver. G. The children also of Jadah, and the children of 
Jerusalem, have ye sold unto the Grecians.] It was custom- 
ary for the merchants of the neighbouring countries, such 
were those of Tyre and Zidon here spoken of, to buy the 
children of Israel for slaves of their conquerors, in order 
to sell them again. (See 1 Mace. iii. 41.) It is said parti- 
cularly of Javan, t. e. Greece, that they dealt in that sort of 
traffic, of buying and selling of slaves. (Ezek. xxvii. 13.) 
The histories which relate the calamities of the Jews, speak 
of great numbers of them made captives, and then sold 
and dispersed into foreign countries: so forty thousand 
were sold by Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Mace. v. 14. and the 
greatest part of ninety-seven thousand at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. (See Joseph. Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 7. Behold, I will raise them out of the place ivhither 
ye have sold them.] I will restore them, or their posterity, 
which are to be looked upon as making one natural body, 
out of their several captivities, whither their enemies have 
dispersed them. (See Isa. xliii. 5, 6. xlix. 12. Jer. xxiii. 8.) 

Ver. 8. -And I will sell your sonsandyour daughters into 
the hand of the children of Judah.] This might probably 
come to pass when Alexander/ after the taking of Tyre, 
sold thirty thousand of the inhabitants for slaves: Gaza, a 
considerable city upon the coast of Palestine, (see ver. 4.) 
at the same time was sacked, and the women and children 
sold for slaves. (See Dr. Prideaux's Connex. of Script. 
Hist. par. i. book vii.) 

And they shall sell you to the Saheans, to a people far off.] 
So the country of Shcba is described, Jer. vi. 20. (See the 
note there.) They are called the Sabeansfrom the wilder- 
ness, Ezek. xxiii. 42. t. e. who came from Arabia Deserta, 
or the places bordering upon it. 

Ver. 9. Proclaim ye this among the gentiles.] After these 
particular threatcnings against Tyre and Zidon, and that 
coast, the prophet returns to what he had mentioned, ver. 2. 
concerning "the heathen or unbelieving world, gathering 
themselves either to oppose the Jews in their return home- 
ward, or some other way to hinder the growth of Christ's 
kingdom. 

Prepare war, make up the mighty men, &c.] The prophet, 
in an ironical and insulting manner, encourages them to 
make their utmost effort to oppose the designs of Provi- 
dence: but it should be all in vain. (See the like expres- 
sions, Isa*. viii. 9, 10. Jer. xlvi. 3, 4. Ezek. xxxviii. 7.) 

Ver. 10. Beat your ploughshares into swords.] Let not 
only the military men prepare for war, but even the hus- 
bandmen arid vine-dressers : all the forces you can muster 
together will be little enough for the enterprise you are un- 
dertaking. Peaceful times are described by the contrary 
expressions, of turning swords into plough-shares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, Isa. ii. 4. 
Let the weak say, I am strong.] Feebleness, or want of 



strength, should be no pretence to excuse any from this 
service. This is still spoken by way of irony, and insult- 
ing such a confederacy, and the preparations they make 
for war. 

Ver. 11. TJdther cause thy mighty ones to come down, 
O Lord.] Thy mighty angels, to discomfit thine enemies. 
Angels are often described as mighty in strength : (see 
Psal. lxxviii. 25. ciii. 20. Rev. x. 1.) and here they are 
spoken of as chosen warriors proper to execute any enter- 
prise, as they are directed by God. (Compare Isa. xiii. 3. 
and see below, vcr.13.) 

Ver. 12. Let the heathen be awakened.] Let their courage 
be roused up. (See ver. 9.) 

And come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat, &c] See 
ver. 2. 

Ver. 13. Put ye hi the sickle; for the harvest is ripe.] 
God will give his commands to the angels, who are the 
reapers, Matt. xiii. 39. to cut off the wicked by a speedy 
destruction; for their iniquities are come to maturity, and 
are ripe for judgment. (Compare Jer. li. 33. Hos. vi. 11. 
Matt. xiii. 38. 41. Rev. xiv. 15.) 

Come, get you down; for the press is full, &c] The angels 
are again commanded to go down; from heaven to the 
valley of decision, ver. 14. The LXX. and the Chaldee 
paraphrase render the -words, Come, tread, deriving the 
Hebrew word from radah, which verb still retains that 
sense in the Arabic, as Dr. Pocock informs us.< 

For the press is full, the fats overflow; for their wicked- 
ness is great.] The wicked have filled up the .measure of 
their iniquities. The former words allude to. the* time of 
the harvest ; these to the season of the vintage. (Compare 
Rev. xiv. 19.) As the juice of the vine is called the blood 
of the grape ; in pursuance of the same metaphor, God's 
extraordinary judgments are expressed by his treading the 
wine-press of his wrath. (See Isa. Ixiii. 3. Lam. i. 15. Rev. 
xiv. 19, 20.) 

Ver. 14. Multitudes, nmltitudes in the valley of decision.] 
This makes it probable that the battle here spoken of is 
the same with that of Gog and Magog, described Ezek. 
xxxviii. xxxix. for there the valley where Gog is said 
to be buried, is called Hamon Gog ; i. e. the multitude of 
Gog, xxxix. 11. Tlie valley of decision is the same with 
the valley of Jehoshaphat abovementioned, the place where 
the great cause shall be decided between God and his 
enemies. 

ForJhe day of the Lord is near.] See ii. 1. 

Ver. 15. The sun and the moon shall be darkened, &c.] 
This particular judgment shall be a forerunner of the ; gc- 
neral one, when the whole frame of nature shall be dis- 
solved. (See the note upon ii. 10. 31.) 
■ Ver. 16. The Lord also shall roar out of Zion.] Where 
he shall give tokens of his especial residence. God's anger, 
when he speaks to us by his judgments, is fitly compared 
to the roaring of a lion. (Sec Jer. xxv. 30. Amos i. 2. iii. 8.) 

And the heavens and the earth shall shake.] Great com- 
motions or convulsions of states and governments are ex- 
pressed by shaking the heavens and the earth. (Compare 
Ezek. xxxviii. 19. Hag. ii. 6. 22.) But here the words 
may be understood in a literal sense, because the action 
here described in this chapter is a forerunner and token of 
the approaching day of judgment. 

But the Lord will be the hope ofhispeople P &cj Tliough 
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the heaven and earth pass away, his word and promise 
made to his servants will not pass away. (Compare Isa. 
li.G. Matt. xxiv. 35.) 

Ver. 17. So shall ye know that I am the Lord your God 
dwelling in Zion.] You shall find visible effects of my fa- 
vour and protection. (See ii. 27.) 

TJien shall Jerusalem be holy, and there shall no strangers 
pass through her any more.] This character belongs to the 
New Jerusalem : (compare Isa. xxxv. 8. lii. 1. lx. 21. Rev. 
xxi. 27.) or it may be understood of the earthly Jerusalem, 
as the metropolis of the converted Jews. As the inha- 
bitants themselves shall be holy, so the city shall be called 
the holy city, as in former times it was. (See Dan, ix. 1G. 
Zech. viii. 3. compare Isa. xxiv. 23. Micah iv. 17. Obad. 
ver. 17.) It shall no more be subject to be polluted or op- 
pressed by unbelievers. (Compare Nahum i. 15.) 

Ver. 18. Tlie mountains shall drop down new wine, and 
the hills shall flow with milk.'] In the millennial state there 
shall be plenty of all things. Vines were usually planted 
upon hills ; (see Isa. v. 1. Psal. Ixxx. 11.) these shall yield 
such plenty of wine, as if the mountains flowed down with 
it. The flocks and the herds that feed upon the hills shall 
afford the same plenty of milk. (Compare Amos ix. 14.) 

All the rivers of Judah shall flow with waters.] Rivers 
shall water the driest and most barren parts of the land, 
and make them fertile. (Compare Isa. xxx. 25.) 

And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord.] 
The supplies of grace are often represented by rivers and 
plentiful streams, both upon account of their cleansing 
quality, as well as because they enrich the ground, and 
make it fruitful. (Compare Isa. xliv. 3. Ezek. xlvii. 1. 11. 
Zech. xiii. 7. xiv. 8.) This fountain is said to come forth 
of the house of the Lord ; implying, that the church is the 
spring from whence all the means of grace are communi- 
cated to believers. 

And water the valley of Shittim.] So the holy waters, 



(Ezek. xlvii.) are described as running from the altar as far 
as the Dead Sea, or the lake Asphaltites ; the east part of 
which bordered upon the country of Moab, within whose 
border was the valley of Shittim. (See ver. 8. 10. of that 
chapter.) This denotes the plentiful issues of the Divine 
grace ; an emblem of which was the streams that issued out 
of the rock, and followed the Israelites through a great 
part of the wilderness, (1 Cor. x. 4.) 

Ver. 19. Egypt shall be a desolation, and Edom shall be 
a desolate wilderness, &c] These two people were remark- 
able for the spite they bare to the Jews: the Egyptians 
were their oppressors when they first became a nation, and 
afterward exercised great cruelties upon them during the 
-reign of the Egyptian kings, who were Alexander's succes- 
sors. The ldumeans are often reproved, and threatened 
with judgments by the prophets, for the spite they took all 
occasions to vent against the Israelites, though nearly re- 
lated to them. (See Jer. xlix. 7. Ezek. xxv. 12. Amos i. 
11. Obad. ver. 10.) So those two nations are taken, in a 
general sense, for the enemies of God's people. * (See the 
note upon Isa. xi. 14.) 

Ver. 20. But Judah shall dwell (or continue) for ever, 
&c] Free from the annoyance of enemies. (See ver. 17. 
and compare Amos ix. 15.) 

Ver. 21. For I will cleanse their blood that I have not 
xleansed.] I wiil thoroughly cleanse them from their sins 
and pollutions; neither shall they rise up any more in 
judgment against them. The word blood may signify pol- 
lution in general. (See Isa. iv. 3. Ezek. xvi. G.) But the 
words chiefly import, that God will pardon the Jews the 
great crime of shedding the blood of Christ, upon their sin- 
cere repentance; the guilt of which they had imprecated- 
upon themselves and their posterity, Matt. xxvi. 25. and 
had felt the visible effects of God's displeasure upon that 
account for several ages. 

For the Lord dwelleth in Zion.] See ver. 17. 
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AMOS was contemporary with Hosca, though he did not 
probably live so long, but died before the reign of Heze- 
kiah, and the captivity of the ten tribes. St. Jerome gives 
him this character, that though he was rude in speech, yet 
not in knowledge. Several of his expressions are taken 
"from such observations as are suitable to the employment 
of a shepherd: as, when he compares God's anger to the 
roaring of a lion, i. 2. iii. 8. and the gigantic stature of 
the Amorites to the height of oaks and cedars, ii. 9. (See 
also v. 8.) But still there arc many beautiful passages in 
this prophecy, where the expressions are very elegant, and 
the pathos or rhetoric very moving: such as are ii. 9 — 11. 
iv. G, &c. v. G. 9. vi. 1. 7. viii. 8. 10. ix. 2. G. 



CHAP. I. 



ARGUMENT. 



In this, and the beginning of the second chapter, the pro- 
. phet denounces God's judgments against the countries 
bordering upon Judea; and then prophesies against Ju- 
dea itself. 

Ver. 1. J. HE words of Amos, who was among the herdmen 
of Tekoah.] Sec vii. 14. Tckoah was in the tribe of Judah, 
six miles from Beth-lehem, as St. Jerome informs us, 
who lived near it: the vnldeniess of Tekoah, mentioned 
2 Chron. xx. 20. made it a convenient place for keeping 
cattle. 
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Which he saw concerning Israel.'] This prophecy relates 
chiefly to the ten tribes, or kingdom of Israel ; though the 
prophet briefly denounces God's judgments, not only 
against Judah, but likewiso against the Syrians, Philis- 
tines, and other neighbouring countries. 

And in the datjs of Jeroboam king of Israel] See vii. 10. 
Tivo years before the earthquake.] Amos uttered his pro- 
phecy at that time, though it is probable he did not commit 
his book, or collection of prophecies, to writing, till after 
the earthquake mentioned here, and again Zech. xiv. 15. 
where it is said to have happened in the days of Uzziah. 
Josephus relates it as a tradition among the Jews, that this 
earthquake was sent as a punishment for Uzziah's pre- 
sumption in invading the priest's office, for which he him- 
self was struck with leprosy, as we read 2 Chron. xxvi. 18, 
19. and the whole city was terribly shaken with an earth- 
quake. (Sec Joseph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 10.) This judg- 
ment the Jews suppose to have befallen Uzziah in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign; but Archbishop Usher, in 
his Annals, ad A. M. 3221. and other' later chronologers, 
think it did not happen till the latter part of Uzziah's life 
and reign, because his son Jotham took upon him the go- 
vernment, who was not born till after Jeroboam's death: so 
the earthquake must have happened some time before Uz- 
ziah's quitting the government to 'his son. 

Ver. 2. The Lord zoill roar from Zion.] See the note 
upon Joel iii. 16. 

And the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, and 
the top of Carmel shall wither.] The want of pasture here 
threatened was occasioned by the drought which is fore- 
told, iv. 7, 8. Carmel whs a mountainous tract of ground, 
which ran through the two tribes of Issachar and Zebulun : 
it is spoken of as one of the most fruitful places in all 
Judea: (see Isa. xxxiii. 9. xxxv. 2.) upon which account 
the word is sometimes taken appellatively, and translated 
a fruitful field, Isa. x. 18. xxix. 17. 

Ver. 3. jFbr three transgressions of Damascus, and for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof] The 
prophet begins with denouncing his judgments against fo- 
reign countries, and then comes to Judah and Israel. The 
first he threatens is Syria, the head or capital city of which 
was Damascus, (see Isa. vii. 8.) for the several transgres- 
sions they had committed, expressed by three transgres- 
sions, and four. It is a common way of speaking, to use a 
certain number for an uncertain. So we read, Job v. 19. 
He shall deliver thee in six troubles, yea, in seven no evil shall 
touch thee. (See the like phrase, Prov. vi. 16. Eccles. xi. 2. 
Micah v. 5.) So once and twice are used, Psal. lxii. 11. 
twice and thrice, Job xxxiii. 29. 

Because they have thrashed Gilead with thrashing instru- 
ments of iron.] The way of thrashing in the eastern coun- 
tries was by drawing heavy planks with iron wheels over 
the corn, having sharp stones fastened on the boards. (See 
Dr. Hammond's notes on Matt. iii. 12.) From hence the 
phrase is used to signify the weak's being crushed by the 
mighty. (See Isa. xli. 15. Jer. li. 33.) Here it denotes the 
cruelties exercised by Hazael and Ben-hadad, kings of Sy- 
ria: see 2 Kings x. 32, 33. xiii. 3. 7. where the sacred his- 
torian, speaking in the phrase of the text, saith, that he 
made them like the dust by thrashing. 

Ver. 4. But I will send a fire into the house of Hazael, 
&c] God's judgments are often compared to fire* (See 



Psal. Ix^viii. 63. and the noto upon Ezek. xxx. 8.) The 
word is taken in this general sense in the following 
verses. 

.Ver. 5. 1 will break also the bars of Damascus.] Its gates 
and fortifications, wherein its Strength consists.- 

And cut off the inhabitant from the plain ofAven.] Or, 
Bikath-aven: the word signifies the plain of vanity ; from 
whence some conjecture it was a place in Syria remarkable 
for idolatry: as Beth-el is called Beth-aven for that reason, 
Hos. v. 15. (See the following note.) 

And him that holdeth the sceptre from the house of Eden.] 
Hie house of Eden is equivalent to the house of pleasure: 
so it may denote one of the pleasant palaces belonging to 
the king of Syria, described by him that holdeth the sceptre. 
But Eden was likewise a country bordering upon Syria, 
mentioned 2 Kings.xix. 12. Ezek. xxvii. 23. (See the note 
there.) Air. Maundrell,in his Travels, observes, that notfar 
from Damascus there is a plain still called the valley of 
Bocat, which he supposes the same with Bikath-aven here 
mentioned: and there is a place at this time called Eden 
near it. (Sec his Corrections upon p. 118.) 

Him that holdeth the sceptre — and the people of Syria, 
.shall go into captivity unto Kir.] This was fulfilled when 
Tiglath-pileser took Damascus, and carried the people 
of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin their king, 2 Kings 
xvi. 9. Kir was a city in Media, mentioned Isa. xxii. 6. 
The Vulgar Latin renders it Cyrene, both here and in the 
second of Kings : but that does not appear to have been 
under the king of Assyria's dominion. 

Ver. 6. For three transgressions of Gaza, &c] This city 
.was situate upon the coast of Palestine, and is one of those 
threatened by Joel, iii. 6. 

Because they carried away captive the whole captivity.] 
Gaza Was a town belonging to the Philistines, who made 
frequent invasions upon the Jews, and carried away 
considerable spoils with them. (See 2 Chron. xxi." 16. 
xxviii. 18.) 

To deliver them up to Edom.] See ver. 11. 
Ver. 7. But I will send a fire on the wall of Gaza, &c] 
* Compare Jer. xlvii. 1. 

Ver. 8. And I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod:] 
Another town belonging to the Philistines, and threatened 
by the prophets with the same judgments which befel Gaza. 
(See Jer. xxv. 20. Zeph. ii. 4. Zech. ix. 5.) 

And I will turn my hand against Ekron.] To turn the 
hand, is the same as to inflict punishment. (See Psal. 
lxxxi. 14. Isa. i. 25. Zech. xiii. 7.) 

And the remnant of the Philistines shall perish.] These 
are elsewhere called the remnant of the sea-coast, Ezek. 
xxv. 16. and the remnant of the country of Caphtor, Jer, 
xlvii. 4. (See the note there.) 

Ver. 9. For three transgressions of Tyrus, &c] This is 
probably to be understood of the destruction of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar, foretold by Isaiah, chap, xxiii. by Jere- 
miah, xlvii. 4. where it is joined with the Philistines, as 
here ; and by Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. xxvii. 

Because they delivered up the whole captivity to Edom.] 
See ver. 11. 

And remembered not the brotherly covenant.] That strict 
league and friendship begun between David and Hiram 
king of Tyre, 2 Sam. v. 11. and afterward continued by 
Solomon, 1 Kings v. 1. ix. II. 
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Ver. 11. For three transgressions ofEdom, and for four, 
&c] The Idumeans arc often threatened for their enmity 
against the Israelites ; who took all occasions to oppress 
them, and to insult over them in their' distress. (See 
2 Chron. xxviii. 17. Jer. xlix. 7. Ezek. xxv. 12. xxxv. 2. 
Joel iii. 19. Obad. ver. 1—11.) 

Because he did pursue his brother with the sword.] They 
retained the same hatred and animosity against their bre- 
thren the Israelites, which their father Esau had expressed 
against his bro ^er Jacob. t 

Ver. 12. But I will send a fire upon Teman, which shall 
devour the palaces of Bozrah.] Teman and Bozrah were 
two principal cities of Idumca. (See Isa. lxiii. 1. Jer. xlix. 
7. Ezek. xxv. 15.) This expression imports the entire con- 
quest and destruction of that country, according to the 
predictions of the prophets beforecited ; to which may be 
added, Mai. i. 3, 4. The ancient seat of the Edomites 
was the same which was afterward called Arabia Petraea ; 
from whence they were expelled by the Nabatheans, and 
never could recover their country, but were forced to settle 
themselves in the southern parts of Judca. (See Dr. Pri- 
deaux, par. ii. ad A. C. 165.) 

Ver. 13. Because they ripped tip theivomen with child of 
Gilead, to enlarge their border.] Hazael, king of Syria, 
grievously afflicted the Israelites that lay eastward of 
Jordan, particularly the Gileadites. (See 2 Kings x. 33.) 
The low condition these countries were reduced to, might 
probably encourage the Ammonites to possess themselves 
of Gilead, which lay near their own borders, and to destroy 
the inhabitants in that cruel manner. (Compare Jer. xlix. 
1. Zeph. ii. 8. Hos. xiii. 16.) 

Ver. 14. But I will kindle afire on the wall of Kabbah, 
&c] Compare Jer. xlix. 2. Rabbah was the chief city of 
the Ammonites. (See 2 Sam. xii. 26.) 

With a tempest in the day of the whirlwind.] The de- 
structions of war are often compared to the devastations 
caused by whirlwinds and tempests. (See Isa. v. 26. Jer. 
xxv. 32. Dan. xi. 40. Zech. ix. 14.) 

Ver. 15. And their king shall go into captivity, he and 
his princes together.] See Jer. xlix. 3. 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

After two shoTt denunciations against Moab and Judah, 
the prophet proceeds to the main subject of his prophecy, 
viz. to denounce God's judgments against Israel. 

Ver. 1. JO OR three transgressions of Moab, &c] Moab 
and Ammon, as they were nearly related, and bordered 
upon each other, so they arc usually joined together in the 
threatcnings of the prophets. (See Jer. xlviii. xlix. Ezek. 
xxv. 1. 8. Zeph. ii. 8.) 

Ver. 2. Because he burnt the bones of the king ofEdom to 
lime.] To plaster the ivalls of his house with it, as the Chal- 
dee paraphrase explains the text ; which was a cruel in- 
sulting over the dead. A piece of barbarity resembling 
this is told by Sir Paul Rycaut, of the wall of the city of 
Philadelphia, made of the bones of the besieged, by the 
prince that took it by storm, in The present State of the 
Greek Church, chap. 2. Some refer the cruelty reproved 



in the text to the story of the king of Moab, related 
2 Kings iii. 27. But the story there recited, seems rather 
to be understood of the king of Moab's own son, than of 
the king of Edom's. 

And Moab shall die with tumult, &c] His men shall die 
in the tumult of war. (Compare Jer. xlviii. 15.) . 

Ver. 3. And I wilt cut off the judge from the midst 
thereof] The word judge denotes the supreme magistrate 
or governor; (see Deut. xvii. 9.) and is here equivalent to 
the king. (Compare Micah v. 1.) 

f Ver. 4. For their lies have caused them to err, after which 
their fathers walked.] Many of the tribe of Judah have con- 
tinued in the same idolatry and worship of false gods, 
which their wicked kings, such as Jehoram and Ahaziah, 
and their forefathers, have set up, notwithstanding all the 
warnings I have given them by my prophets. (See 2 Chfon. 
xxiv. 17 — 19.) Idols are often called lies in the Scripture* 
(See the note upon Hos. vii. 3.) 

Ver. 6. Because they sold the righteous for silver, &c] 
They perverted the cause of the righteous, and gave an 
unjust sentence against him. for a bribe of the smallest 
value. (Compare v. 11, 12. viii. 6.) 

Ver. 7. That pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor.] The Vulgar Latin hath given the best 
sense of this sentence, " Qui conterunt super pulverem 
terrae capita pauperum ;" Who tread down the heads of the 
poor into the dust of the earth : i. e. they throw them into 
the dust, and then trample upon them. The Chaldee pa- 
raphrase understands the verb shaaph in the sense of de- 
spising, which comes near the sense of trampling upon: 
the LXX. render it by Karairari^ to tread upon, both here 
and Psal. lvi. 1, 2. lvii. 3. The verb shoph, which is near 
akin to shaaph, plainly signifies to tread upon, or bruise, 
Gen. iii. 15. 

And a man and his father will go into the same maid (or 
young woman), to profane my holy name*~] One man hath 
cohabited with his father's wife, to the great reproach of 
my name and religion; being such an instance of fornica- 
tion, or uncleanness, as is scarce heard of among the more 
civilized heathens, as St. Paul observes, 1 Cor. v. 1. And 
another hath lewdly defiled his daughter-in-law, as Ezekiel 
complains, xxii. 11. in contradiction to the express words 
of the law, Lev. xviii. 8. 15. 

Ver. 8. And they lay themselves down upon clothes laid 
to pledge, by every altar.] This is to be understood of the 
feasts which were made of part of their idolatrous sacri- 
fices, and were eaten in some of the apartments of their 
temples, according to the custom both of the Jews and 
gentiles. (See 1 Sam. ix. 12, 13. 22. Isa. lvii. 7. Ezek. 
xxiii. 41.) The prophet reproves them not only for par- 
taking of things offered to idols, but likewise for making 
use of other men's furniture, left in their hands for a pledge, 
to set off their idolatrous entertainments. Here was an- 
other instance of their unmercifulness, to detain pledges 
received from the poof, contrary to the law, Exod. xxii. 26. 
(See the note upon Ezek. xviii. 7.) 

The Jews, as well as the Romans, used to lie along at 
their meals in couches, as appears by this verse, compared 
with vi. 4. This custom continued in aftertimes, as appears 
by several places in the gospels, where it is in the original, 
Jmij down to meat; though our translation renders it, Sat 
down. The custom of sitting at meals seems to have been 
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the moro ancient of the two. .(£>ce Q C n. xliii. 33. 1 Sam. 
ix. 22. xvi. 11. xx. 25.) 

And they drink the wine of the condemned.] The drink- 
offerings, made with wine, were a necessary part of the 
sacrifices: some of which was likewise reserved for the 
entertainment that followed. (See Exod.xxxii. G.) And 
this was provided out of the fines or mulcts of such as had 
been unjustly condemned : (ver. G.) 

In the house of their god.] In the houses dedicated to the 
calves of Dan and Beth-el, or some other idolatrous temple. 

Ver. 9. Yet I destroyed the Amorite before them.] The 
Amorites include the rest of the Canaanites. (See Gen. 
xv. 1G.) 

. Wliose height was as the height of the cedars, and he was 
as strong as the oaks.] Many of them were of a gigantic 
stature, as appears from Numb. xiii. 32, 33. Virgil makes 
the same comparison, speaking of the Titans, iEneid.lib.- 
iii. ver. 677. 

" Concilium horrendum, quales cum vertice celso 
Aeriae quercus, aut coniferac cyparissi 
Constiterunt, sylva alta Jovis, lucusve Diana;." 

A dreadful council, with their heads on high, 
Not yielding to the tow'ring tree of Jove, 
Or tallest cypress of Diana* s grove. 

Mr. Dryden. 

Ver. 10. And led you forty years throttgh the wilder- 
ness^ Where you wanted for nothing. (See Deut. ii. 7. 
viii. 2-4.) 

Ver. 11. Andlraisedup of your sons to beprophets.] I pro- 
vided for you a succession of prophets, bred up in schools 
erected for that purpose, (see 2 Kings vi. 1, 2.) to be your 
constant instructors, and to whom you might have recourse 
in any difficulty. 

And of your young men for Nazarites.] A" Nazarite sig- 
nifies one separate, or set apart for the service of God. 
(See Numb. vi. 2. 5.) Such were Samson, Judg. xiii. 5. 
and John Baptist, Luke i. 15. Their vow did often include 
in it, beside .their abstaining from wine and not shaving 
their heads, a constant attendance upon God's service, 
during the time of their separation.. (See 1 Mace. iii. 49. 
and the note upon Hos. ix. 10.) We read of women tliat 
departed not from the temple, Exod. xxxviii. 8. such as 
Anna, Luke ii. 37. and there might probably be men that con- 
stantly attended upon the service there : and of such I would 
upon second thoughts understand the Nazarites, mentioned 
Lam. iv. 7. They are described in that place as remarkable 
for their youth and beauty: and they are styled young men 
here. A Nazarite is always mentioned as a title of ho- 
nour, and Joseph is called, by way of eminence, a Na- 
zarite among his brethren, as the original imports, Gen. 
xlix. 2G. 

Ver. 12. And commauded the prophets, saying, Prophesy 
not.] See viu 13. Isa. xxx. 10. Jer. xi. 21. Micah ii. 6. 
They would not endure their idolatry and other darling 
sins should be reproved. 

Ver. 13. Behold, I am pressed under you, &c] Your sins 
have quite tired out my patience, and I am weary with 
bearing them. (Compare Isa. xliii. 24. Mai. ii. 17.) 

Ver. 14, 15. Tlrerefore shall the flight perish from the 
swift, &c] The most likely means you can provide for 



[chap. III. 
(Compare ix. 



your security, shall prove ineffectual. 
1, &c.) 

Ver. 1G. And he that is courageous shall flee away naked.] 
Having put off his armour for greater expedition. Tho 
word naked is used of tho$e who lay aside their upper gar- 
ments, or the habit proper to their quality or profession. 
(See the note upon Isa. xx. 2.) 

CHAP. III. 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter contains a threatening of God's judgments, 
first against the twelve tribes in general, and then parti- 
cularly against the kingdom of Israel, whose capital city 
' was Samaria. 

Ver. 1. JtJ-EAR this word that the Lord hath spoken — 
against the whole family which I brought up from the land 
of Egypt.] All that family of which Jacob, or Israel, was 
the head : family is equivalent to people, here and in the 
following verse; and so it is taken Jer. i. 15. viii. 3. x. 25. 
Nahum iii. 4. Zech. xiv. 18. i 

Ver. 2. You only have I known, of all the families of the 
earth; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.] 
Your punishment shall be exemplary, because you have 
sinned against a clearer light, and higher obligations. For 
tho same reason the angel is commanded to begin his exe- 
cution at the sanctuary, Ezek. ix. G. (Compare Matt. xi. 
22. Luke xii. 47.) 

. Ver. 3. Can two walk together (as friends), except they be 
agreed?] So neither can I behave myself towards you as a 
friend or benefactor, as long as you act in perfect contra- 
diction to my nature and laws by your manifold sins. 

Ver. 4. JWll a lion roar in the forest when he hath no 
prey?] As a lion doth not use to roar but when he hath his 
prey in view ; so neither doth God denounce his judgments, 
(compared to the roaring of a lion, ver. 8.) unless your sins 
have made you proper objects of his displeasure. 

Ver. 5. Can a bird fall in a snare upon the earth where 
no gin is for hint ?] God is said to watch over sinners to- 
bring ew7upon them, Jer. xxxi. 21. Dan. ix. 14. and thus 
he will deal by this people, unless they repent. 

Shall one take up a snare from the earth, and have taken 
up nothing at all?] In like manner you are not to expect 
that God should remove his judgments till they have at- 
tained their proper end, viz. tho people's repentance. 

Ver. G. Shall the trumpet be blown in the city, and the 
people not be afraid?] The sounding of the trumpet was 
the signal of war: such an alUrm is apt to strike men with 
terror: (see Jer. iv. 12.) and the warnings God gives his 
people by .the prophets, of the judgments hanging over 
their heads, ought equally to affect them. 

Shall there be evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done 
it?] You may be assured that the calamities you feel, or 
have just cause to fear, are not the effect of chance, but 
come upon you by tho especial direction of Providence. 
(Compare Isa. xlv. 7.) . 

Ver. 7. Surely the Lord will do nothing, but he reveals 
his secrets unto his servants the prophets.] There was a suc- 
cession of prophets among the Jews from Samuel's time 
till the captivity: the people commonly consulted them 
upon extraordinary occasions, and they gave them coun- 
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sel and direction what was proper to be done. (See ii. 11. 
1 Kings xxii. 13. 2 Kings iii. 11. xxii. 13. Jer.xxi. 2. Ezek. 
xx. 2.) The want of this prophetical gift was much la- 
mented in the times of the captivity. (See Ezek. vii. 26. 
Lament, ii. 9. Psal. Ixxiv. 9.) 

Ver. 8. The lion hathroared, who will not fear ?the Lord 
hath spoken, who can but prophesy ?] As the denouncing of 
the Divine judgments ought to terrify you like the roaring 
of a lion, (see ver. 4. and i. 2.) so the prophets that are 
God's messe gers must obey those commands and instruc- 
tions he gives them, with whatever perils the discharge of 
their duty may be attended. (See ii. 12. vi. 12, 13.) 

Ver. 9. Publish ye in the palaces of Ashdod, and in the 
palaces of the land of Egypt, &c] God calls upon the hea- 
then to be witnesses of his judgments upon his own people, 
that they may take warning thereby: particularly he gives 
notice to the Philistines and Egyptians, the Jews' invete- 
rate enemies, that they may assemble themselves, and with 
pleasure behold- the ravages and oppressions which their 
insulting adversaries will bring upon the kingdom of Israel, 
whose capital city was Samaria, built upon a hill of the 
same name: (1 Kings xvi. 24.) or the mountains of Sa- 
maria may be equivalent to the mountains of Israel, men- 
tioned Ezek. xxxvi. 8. xxxvii. 22. Samaria being often 
taken for the whole kingdom of Israel. (See the note upon 
Hos. viii. 6.) 

Ver. 10. For they know not to do right.'] u e. They will 
not know nor learn to do right. (See Jer. v. 4. viii. 7. ix.3.) 

Ver. 11. An adversary shall be even round about the land.] 
Shalmaneser the king of Assyria shall invade the land on 
every side, shall dismantle its fortresses, and plunder its 
wealthy palaces. 

Ver. 12. As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the 
lion two legs, or apiece of an ear, &c] When the lion hath for 
some time ravaged the flock, but is at last frighted away 
by the noise of the shepherds and their dogs, or by throw- 
ing darts and other offensive weapons at him; in such a 
case the shepherd can hope to save but only some poor 
remains of the prey the lion had seized upon. And thus 
shall it be at the sacking of Samaria ; but a small remain- 
der of the inhabitants shall escape the search of their ene- 
mies, though they try to hide themselves in their most re- 
tired apartments. (Compare 1 Kings xx. 30. xxii. 25.) 

And in Damascus in a couch.] The marginal reading 
gives a better sense, On the beds feet. They that follow 
the reading of the text, explain it of those Israelites who 
lied for refuge to Damascus, there being a confederacy be- 
tween Israel and Syria; (see Isa. vii. 2.) but Were seized 
there, upon the taking of Damascus. (Sec i. 5. 2 Kings 
xvi. 9. compared with xv. 29.) Tiglath-pileser king of As- 
syria conquered both Israel and Syria. (Sec the places 
ahovecited, and compare Isa. vii. 16. xvii. 1—3.) 

Ver. 13. Hear ye, and testify in the house of Jacob, &c] 
The words are directed to the prophets, whom God sends 
to testify and declare his will. 

Ver. 14. That in the day that J shall visit the transgres- 
sions of Israel upon him, I will also visit the altars of Beth-el.'] 
In the general destruction of the ten tribes, God's judg- 
ments should be particularly visible upon the places dedi- 
cated to idolatrous worship, especially Beth-el, the princi- 
pal place of that kind. (See ix. 1. IIos. x. 5, 6. 8.) Altars 
may stand here for altar ; as wc read of the calves of 
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Beth-aven, in that place of Hosca, meaning the calf at 
Beth-el. 

And the horns of the altar shall be cut off.] They were 
squares placed at the four corners of the altar, and hollow 
in the middle, into which some of the blood of the sacri- 
fices was poured out. (See Exod. xxvii. 12. and Dr. Pri- 
deaux's draught of the altar, in the first part of his Conncx. 
of Script. Hist.) 

Ver. 15. And I ivill smite the winter-house with the sum- 
mer-house.] The great men had their different houses or 
apartments suited to the several seasons of the year. (See 
Jer. xxxvi. 21.) 

And the houses of ivory shall perish.] King Ahab huilt 
him an ivory house, i. e. ceiled or wainscotted with ivory, 
(1 Kings xxii. 39.) It is probable other great men followed 
his example, in adorning their houses after this costly man- 
ner. Whereupon the prophet threatens destruction to this 
piece of pride and state. 



CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet reproveth the ten tribes for luxury and op- 
pression, for idolatry and impenitency, notwithstanding 
the severe judgments already inflicted upon them. 

Ver. 1. HEAR ye this word, ye kine of Bashan.] The 
luxury and insolence of oppressors is often compared -to 
the wantonness of full-fed cattle. (See Psal. xxii. 12. lxviii. 
30.) Bashan was remarkable for richness of its pastures, 
and its breed of cattle. (Numb, xxxii. 4. Deut. xxxii. 14. 
Ezek. xxxix. 18.) Grotius and some other commentators 
suppose this to be meant of the women of quality. (See 
ver. 3.) 

That are in the mountain of Samaria.] See iii. 9. 

Which say to their masters, Bring, and let us drink.] If 
wc explain the former part of the verse of women, by their 
masters, or lords, as the word is sometimes translated, may 
be understood their husbands ; (see Gen. xviii. 12.) or else 
by masters we may understand those to whom they sold the 
poor for slaves, (compare ii. 6.) and demanded the money 
due for their purchase, that they might spend it in a luxu- 
rious manner. So the text will be equivalent to that in 
Joel, iii. 3. They have sold a girl for ivine, that they may 
drink. 

Ver. 2. The Lord God hath sworn by his holiness.] As 
sure as he is holy and true, so certainly will he bring.the 
threatened judgment upon this people. (Compare Psal. 
Ixxxix. 35.) 

Tlxat he will take you away' with hooks, and your poste- 
rity with fish-hooks.] Invaders and spoilers are elsewhere 
compared to fishers. (See Jer. xvi. 16. Habak. i. 15.) 
The words besiroth diegah, translated with fish-hooks, the 
Targum translates, in fisher-boats; boats made in the fa- 
shion of a pot, for the word siroth properly signifies a 
pot. The several invaders of Israel, first, Tiglath-pileser, 
(2 Kings xv. 2.0.) then Shalmaneser, (ibid. xvii. 5.) The Sy- 
rians before, and the Philistines behind, (Isa. ix. 12.) these 
coming after one another, will make an entire riddance of 
the whole nation : so that their posterity, or remainder, as 
the word may be translated, which hath escaped the first 
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invaders, shall certainly fall into the hands of those, that 
come after. 

Ver. 3. And ye shall go out of the breaches, every cow 
at that which is before her.'] The prophet pursues the meta- 
phor taken from the kino of Bashan, ver. 1. and tells the 
people, that as cattle strive to get out at every breach they 
can find in a mound or fence, so shall they with all possible 
haste make their escape at the several breaches which shall 
be made in the walls of Samaria. (Compare 2 Kings xxv. 
4. Ezek. xii. 12.) 

And ye shall cast them into the palace.] The sentence 
maybe thus translated, Yeshallcast out yourselves ; i. e. Ye 
shall with haste betake yourselves to Harmon; so the Vul- 
gar Latin: or, to the mountains ofMona; by which the 
Chaldee understands Armenia, others the mountains of the 
Maonites, or Mehunims, as they are called, Judg. x. 12. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 7. They are called Mhuei by Strabo, and 
reckoned inhabitants of Arabia Felix: (lib. xviu p. 7G8. 
edit. Casaub.) 

Ver. 4. Come to Beth-el, and transgress.] A permission 
spoken by way of sarcasm and irony, sharply upbraiding 
them as incorrigible, and not to be reformed by all the re- 
proofs and admonitions that have been given them : like 
that of Ezekiel, xx. 39. Go ye, serve every man his idols. 
(See the note there.) 

At Gilgal multiply transgressions.] Gilgal was a place 
noted for idolatry, as well as Beth-el. (See the note upon 
Hos. iv. 15.) . * 

Aiid bring your sacrifices every morning.] According to 
the law of the daily burnt-offering, (Numb, xxviii. 4.) which 
they observed in the worship of the golden calves, intend- 
ing by that outward representation to worship the God of 
Israel. (Compare viii. 5. 10.) 

And your tithes after three years.] At the end of three 
years, when the tithe, spent the other two years at Jerusa- 
lem, was distributed among the poor. (See Deut. xiv. 22, 
23. 28.) Upon which account the third year is called the 
year of tithing; Deut. xxvi. 12. (See Dr.Wootton upon the 
Mischna, par. i. p. 115.) The Hebrew reads, After three 
days, whicli our margin supplies, After three years of days. 
The word yamim, days, often signifies. years. (See Exod, 
xiii. 10. Lev. xxv. 29. 1 Sam. i. 3. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. compare 
Gen. xxiv. 55.) So the. phrase which we translate, The 
yearly sacrifice, is, in the Hebrew, The sacrifice of days: 
ISam.i. 21. xx. 6. 

Ver. 5. And offer a saci'ifice of thanksgiving with leaven.] 
Or, With leavened bread; as the law prescribes, Lev. vii. 13. 
Beside the cakes which were to be unleavened, because it 
w&s an offering made by fire: ibid. ver. 12, 13. and ii. 
4, &c. 

And proclaim and publish the free~offerings.]Or,free-will- 
offerings; as the word is in other places translated. (See 
Lev. xxii. 18. 21.) These offerings were such as the sacri- 
ficcrs did partake of; whereupon they gave notice of their 
intention to their friends, and invited them to the feast 
(See Deut. xii. 6, 7<) 

For this liketh you, O house of Israel.] ^Tour hearts are 
so set upon your idolatrous worship, that it is in vain to 
use any arguments to persuade you to the contrary. (See 
Psal. lxxxi.12.) 

Ver. 6. Atul I also have givenyou cleanness of teeth in all 
your cities, &c] Or, For this cause I have given you. (See 



Noldius, p. 337,338.) The famine I have sent upon the 
cities and territories of Israel hath not.brought you to a 
sense of your sins, or any sincere purposes of amendment 

Ver. 7. And also J have withholden the rain from you, 
when there were yet three months to the harvest.] This was 
called the latter rain, and the season for it was in the first 
month, answering to our March, which was three months 
before the wheat-harvest. (See the note upon Joel ii. 23.) 

And I caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not 
to rain npon another city.] This may import, that God pu- 
nished them with drought, at the same time when he sent 
rain upon the cities of Judah ; making that remarkable dif- 
ference betweeo Israel and Judah, as he did formerly be- 
tween Egypt and the land of Goshen. (See Exod. viii. 22. 
ix. 4.26.x. 23.) 

Ver. 8. So two or three cities wandered to one city, to 
drink water; but they were not satisfied.] They had not 
enough to quench their thirst: the contrary phrase, To eat 
or drink, and be satisfied, denoteth plenty. (Seo the note 
upon Joel ii. 20.) 

Ver. 9. I have smitten you with blasting and with mil- 
dew.] A judgment threatened to their sins by Moses, Deut. 
xxviii. 22. 

r When your gardens and your vineyards increased, the 
palmer-worm devoured them.] The palmer-worm and other 
devouring insects, occasioned by the drought beforemen- 
tioned. (Compare Joel i. 4.) 

Ver. 10. I have sent among yon the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt.] The several infectious diseases where- 
with I plagued Egypt. (See Exod. ix. 3. xii. 29. Deut. 
xxviii. 27. GO.) .... 

And have taken away your horses.] The enemy hath 
seized them. (See 2 Kings xiii. 3. 7.) Horses were scarce 
in.Judea, and the Jews used to furnish 'themselves with 
horses from Egypt: so such a loss was not easily recruited. 
(See 1 Kings x. 29. Isa. xxxi. 1. xxxvi. 9.) 

And I have made the stink of your camps to come up into 
your nostrils.] The kings of Israel had frequent wars with 
the Syrians. (See 2 Kings xiii. 25. xiv. 28.) This made " 
it necessary for them to keep up standing forces : and when 
diseases spread in their camps, the noisome smell of the 
carcasses produced a pestilence. 

Ver. 11. I have overthrown some of you, as, God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah.] Your cities are burnt with 
fire, (Isa. i. 7.) and utterly consumed, as Sodom and Go-; 
morrah were, by fire from heaven, (Gen. xix. 24, 25.) 

And ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burning.] 
Those that remained very narrowly escaped. A proverbial 
expression, used both in sacred and profane authors, to 
signify a narrow escape out of an imminent danger. (Com- 
pare Zech. iii. 2. 1 Cor. iii. 15. Jude ver. 23.) 

Ver. 12. Therefore thus tvill I do unto thee.] I will send 
these several judgments upon thee altogether, till- 1 make 
an entire destruction of thee. 

And because I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy 
God, O Israel.] Expect that he will come to take full ven- 
geance upon thee, and consider whether thou art able to 
contend with him; so the expression of meeting an adver- 
sary is understood, Luke xiv. 31. Or, if that be impossi- 
ble, try to avert his anger by thy humiliation and repent- 
ance, before it actually breaks out upon thee. 

Ver. 13. For, lo, he that formeth the 7nountains, and 
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createth the wind.] The former the most solid, the other the 
most subtile and active part of the material world. 

And declareth unto man tvhat is his thought.'] Whose 
knowledge is infinite, as well as his power ; who searches 
the thoughts and intents of the heart; and, upon some oc- 
casions, discovers them for men's conviction. (See Dan. 
ii. 28.) 

Tliat maketh the morning darkness-] Who turns day into 
night, overcasting the heaven with clouds; (see v. 8.) or else, 
darkens the mxrth in the clear days, by an extraordinary 
eclipse of the sun: (see viii. 9.) and can in like manner 
turn the most flourishing condition into a state of misery. 
(Compare v. 18, 19.) Affliction is often expressed by dark- 
ness. (See v. 18. Job xxii. 11. Isa. v. 30. viii. 22.) 

And treadeth upon the high places of the earth.] Who can 
subdue cities or fortresses of the greatest strength, whose 
walls reach up to heaven, as it is expressed Deut. i. 28. ^ 
(compare xxxiii. 29.) and takes delight to humble the great 
and mighty, denoted elsewhere by the mountains and hills. 
(See Isa. ii. 14. Psal. lxxii. 3.) 

CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

A pathetical lamentation for the sins of Israel, which, upon 
their impenitency, the prophet foresaw would end in their 
destruction: whereupon he earnestly exhorts them to a 
sincere repentance and reformation, without which all 
their outward exercises of religion would avail nothing. 

Vcr. 1. HEAR you this xvord, ivhich I take up against 
you, even a lamentation, O house of Israel*] The words 
might be better translated thus," Hear you this word, even 
a lamentation which I take up over you. The text alludes 
to thq lamentations made at funerals. (Sec vcr. 16. Jer. ix. 
17. Ezck. xix. 2. xxvii.2.) So the prophet bemoans the 
state of the kingdom of Israel, as dead and irrecover- 
ably lost. 

Ver. 2. The virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more 
rise.] She that never was conquered by any, is fallen from 
her glory, and shall never be restored to her former state, 
as a kingdom or nation. Those cities or kingdoms are 
called virgins who were never conquered. (See Isa. xxiii. 
12. xxxvii. 22.) The virgin of Israel may likewise import 
her that was espoused to God, as a chaste virgin to a hus- 
band, (see 2 Cor. xi. 2.) and had the benefit of being under 
his protection, but is now, for her idolatries and other sins, 
delivered up to the will of her enemies. (Compare Jer. 
xviii. 13.) 

She is forsaken upon her land; there is none to raise her 
up.] Like an infant that is exposed, or fallen upon the 
ground, and hath none to take it up. 

Vcr. 3. The city which went out by a thousand shall 
leave a hundred, &c] A city which was able to furnish out 
a thousand men fit for war, shall have but a hundred of 
them left. And so it shall be in proportion for any less 
number : but one in ten of them shall escape the sword, 
and other chances of war. 

Ver. 4. For [or rather, therefore] thus saith the Lord, 
Seek ye me, and ye shall live.] i. e. Yc shall be prosperous. 
Life is taken for prosperity or happiness : (see 1 Sam. xxv. 
G.) as death is used for misery, Exod. x. 17. Hos. xiii. 1. 



Ver. 5. But seek ye not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal] 
See iv. 4. 

And pass not to Beer-sheba.] A place remarkable for 
Abraham's dwelling there, and planting a grove for the 
worship of God, (Gen. xxi. 33. xxii. 19.) It is likely a grove 
might still be continued there, and abused to idolatry. 
(Sec vii. 9. viii. 14.) Beer-sheba did formerly belong to 
Judah: (seeJL Kings xix. 3.) but it seems in latter times 
to have been taken from it by some of the kings of Israel. 

For Gilgal shall go into captivity*] There is an allusion 
in the Hebrew between the word Gilgal and Galah, which 
signifies captivity. Such paronomasias arc now and then 
used by the sacred writers. (See the note upon Isa. 
xxiv. 17.) 

And Beth-el shall come to nought.] The original runs 
thus, Beth-el shall become Aven. Beth-el signifies the 
house of God: when the place was defiled by idolatry, it 
was named by way of reproach, Beth-aven, i. e. the house 
of vanity, or idolatry: (see Hos. iv. 15.) and it is here 
called so in another sense,' viz. as vanity is the same with 
a thing of nought, or of no continuance. 

Vcr. 6. Lest he break out like fire [see i. 4.] in the house 
of Joseph.] The ten tribes are called by the name of Joseph, 
as they are elsewhere by that of Ephraim, the son of Jo- 
seph; because that was the chief tribe of the kingdom of 
Israel. (See Ezek. xxxvii. 19.) 

And there be none to quench it in Beth-el.] The idol you 
worship will not be able to deliver you, but will itself be 
involved in the common calamity. (See the note upon 
Hos. x. 6.) 

Ver. 7. Ye tvho turn judgment into wormwood.] Or, 
Into hemlock, as the word laannah is translated, vi. 12. 
Ye that pervert the law which was designed to protect 
innocence, and under colour of it exercise the greatest 
oppression. 

Ver. 8. Seek him that makes the seven stars and Orion.] 
The Hebrew names of these constellations are Kima and 
Kesil, which are translated to the same sense, Job ix. 9. 
xxxviii. 31. These, and other constellations, were com- 
monly thought to have a great influence upon the seasons. 
(See the forementioned place of Job.) Whereupon their 
rising and setting used to be particularly taken notice of 
by husbandmen and shepherds ; whose employments lying 
abroad, made them more observant of the heavenly ap- 
pearances. So this is an instance of Providence very 
suitable for one of Amos's profession to mention. 

That turneth the shadow of death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark with night.] The vicissitudes of day 
and night, and the light's breaking out of darkness, are just 
matter of admiration, did not the constant recourse of them 
lessen the wonder. Clemens Alexandrinus cites these 
verses out of Pindar to the same sense : 

Oe(£ Se Svvarbv e*c fieXatvag 
Nvktoc afiiavrov wpaat <j>u>g* 
Ke\atvt$ ve^et Se gkotov KctXvipai 
KaOapov afxipag aiXag. 

God can create the light, 
And make it spring from darkest tiight : 
And when he covers o y er the day, 
r Tlie darkness chases light aivay*. 
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Tltat calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them 
out upon the face of the earth.'] Who commandeth the seas 
and the rivers to overflow the earth in great inundations. 
The Jews call all great bodies of water by the name of seas* 
The words may likewise be explained of the raising va- 
pours out of the sea, to supply rain for the earth, the clouds 
retaining none of the saltncss of the sea-water. (Compare 
Job xxxviii. 34.) 

Ver. 9. TJiat strengthened the spoiled against the strong, 
&c.] That giveth strength to him that hath been conquered, 
and enableth him to subdue his conquerors, and become 
master of their fortifications. And such deliverance God 
is able to work for Israel. (See 2 Kings xiii. 17, &c.) 

Ver. 10. Tliey hate him that reproveth in the gate.] The 
oppressors of the poor, (see ver. 11, 12.) hate those magis- 
trates that would punish the injurious, and do right to the 
oppressed. It was the custom for judges to execute their 
office sitting in the gates of the city. (See the note upon 
Isa. xxix. 21. and ver. 15. of this chapter.) . 

Ver. 11. Forasmuch as your treading is upon the poor, 
and ye take from him burdens of wheat.] Or, Choice gifts, 
as the LXX. render it, agreeably to the sense of the Hebrew, 
where the word viussah often signifies a gift or reward ; 
(see Jcr. xl. 5. Ezek. xx. 40.) and bar, the clioice or best of 
any thing. 

Ye have built houses of heum stone, but ye shall not dwell 
in them, &c.] God often threatens to deprive men of the 
enjoyment of their ill-gotten substance. (See Deut. xxviii. 
38, 39. Micah vi. 15. Zcph. i. 13.) 

Ver. 12. For I know your manifold transgressions, and 
your mighty sins.] Your daring impieties, your sins of the 
first magnitude, such as idolatry and oppression, reproved 
in the foregoing part of the chapter : or your numerous sins, 
as the word may be translated ; in which sense it is taken, 
Isa. xlvii. 9. 

Ver. 13. Therefore the prudent shall keep silence in that 
time, &c] In such tirbes as these, the wisest way for private 
persons is not to be too free in reproving public vices; 
which will bring trouble upon themselves, and do no good 
upon those who are hardened in their sins. (Compare 
Hos. iv. 4. Matt. vii. 6.) 

Ver. 14. Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live.] See 
ver. 4. 

And so the Lord, the God of hosts, may be with you, as 
ye Jtave spoken.] Ye use to boast of your interest in him, 
and of the promises he hath made to your fathers : and 
obedience is the condition required on your part to qualify 
yon for his favour. 

Ver. 15. Establish judgment in the gate.] See ver. 10. 
, It may be the Lord will be gracious to the remnant of 
Joseph.] Your case is not so desperate, but repentance may 
avert God's judgments: (compare Jer. xxxvi. 3.) and he 
may be gracious to the small remains of the ten tribes, 
(see ver. 6.) after those grievous invasions wherewith 
the kings of Syria first, and afterward Tiglath-pileser, 
have wasted them. (See 2 Kings xiii. 7. 23. xiv. 26, 27. 
xv.* 29.) 

Ver. 16. Wailing shall be in all — and they shall call the 
husbandman to mourning, &c] There shall be a general 
lamentation of all orders and degrees of men; of the citi- 
zens, for the loss of their wealth and substance, plundered 
by the conquerors; of the husbandman and vinc-drcssers, 



for the loss of the fruits of the earth, destroyed or devoured 
by a foreign army. 

And such as are skilful in lamentatio?i to wailing.] Let 
such whose profession it is to make lamentation at funerals 
join in this public mourning, to make it more solemn. (Sec 
ver. 1.) 

Ver. 17. And in all vineyards shall be wailing.] Where 
there used to be shouting and rejoicing, when the summer- 
fruits were gathered in. (See Isa. xvi. 10. Jer. xxv. 30. 
xlviii. 33.) 

For I will pass through thee, saith the Lord.] He will 
come like an enemy, that invadeth and destroyeth a coun- 
try as he marches through it. (Compare Exod. xii. 12. 
Nahum i. 15.) 

Ver. 18. Woe unto yon that desire the day of the Lord.] 
Infidels made a mock of the words of the prophets, when 
they told them, the day of the Lord was at hand: (see Joel, 
ii. 2. 11. Zeph. i. 14.) and out of a principle of unbelief 
they expressed their desire of seeing this day, that they, 
might be convinced of the truth of such predictions by 
ocular demonstration. (Compare Isa. v. 19. Jer. xvii.15. 
Ezek. xii. 22. 27. 2 Pet. iii. 4.) 

To what end is it for you? the day of the Lord is dark- 
ness, and not light.] To what purpose should you desire to 
see the day of the Lord ? It will certainly be a very un- 
comfortable time, when evils shall succeed one another so 
fast, that he who seeks to escape one shall fall into a worse. 
(Compare Joel ii. 2. and see the note upon iv. 13.) 

Ver. 19. As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him.] You may think ( that day will put an end to the evils 
which you now complain of; but it will indeed make your 
condition worse than it was before : as if a man fled from 
a lion, a creature that has something of generosity in his 
nature, and a bear should meet him, which never spares 
any thing that comes in its way. 

Or went into the house, and leaned his hand on the watt, _ 
and a serpent bit him.] Or as if a man should go into the 
house to avoid the severity of the weather abroad; and a 
viper, whose sting is incurable, should creep out of the 
wall and bite him. 

Ver. 20.] See ver. 18. 
, Ver. 21. I hate, I despise your feast-days, &c] This and 
the three following verses are the same in sense with Isa. 
j. 11. 16. Jer. vi. 20. vii. 21—23. Hos. vi. 6. viii. 13. all 
which places import, how little the external rites of religion 
are valuable, unless they are accompanied with a univer- 
sal obedience. 

And I will not smell in your solemn assemblies.] Or, I will 
not smell the sacrifices of your solemn assemblies. The 
word chag signifies both a solemn feast, and the sacrifice 
offered at it: (see Exod. xxiii. 18.) and by the same rea- 
son the word astereth may be capable of both those signi- 
fications. 

Ver. 22. Neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your 
fat beasts.] They made choice of the fairest and fattest 
cattle, when they offered peace-offerings, or offerings of 
thanksgiving. So we read Psal. lxvi.15. I will offer unto n 
thee burnt-offerings offatttngs with the incense, or burnt fat, 
of rams. 

Ver. 23. Take from me the noise of thy songs, Sec.] The 
psalms and hymns were sung in the temple with vocal and 
instrumental music. As the worshippers at Beth-el irai- 
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tated the temple-worship in other particulars, (see iv. 4.). 
so it is likely they did in this part of the public worship. 
(See viii. 3.) The prophet calls their songs a noise, like 
that of an untuneful voice, because their melody not pro- 
ceeding from a true principle of religion, it was not grate- 
ful to God. 

Ver. 24. But let judgment ran doivn like waters, &c] 
Rather let justice have its free course, so that the meanest 
persons may feel the benefit of it. 

Ver. 25. Have ye offered to me sacrifices arid offerings in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?] When your 
forefathers offered sacrifices of slain beasts, and added 
their meat and drink-offerings to them, daring their abode 
in the wilderness; they performed these services with. as 
little sincerity and devotion to me, as you do at present. 
To me, is the same as to my honour. (See Isa. xliii. 23. 
Zech. vii. 5. Rom. xiv. 6.) The prophets often upbraid the 
Jews with the sins of their forefathers, and threaten them 
with remarkable judgments upon that account, when their 
posterity continue in the same or worse impieties. (See 
Hos. ix. 9, 10. x. 9. compare Matt, xxiii. 35.) . 

Ver. 2C. Yea, ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch, 
and Chiun your images.'] Your ancestors* want of true de- 
votion towards me appears from hence, that they were so 
prone to continue in those idolatrous practices which they 
learnt in Egypt; to which they added the worship of the 
idols they saw in the countries through which they tra- 
velled. (See Lev. xvii. 3. xviii. 3. Numb. xv. 39. xxv. 2. 
Josh. xxiv. 14. Ezek. xx. 7. 1G. xxiii. 3. 8.) Tlie tabernacle 
of Moloch was a shrine with the image of the deity placed 
within it: such were the silver shrines of Diana, Actsxix. 
21. and the T1iens<e or Lecticce among the Romans. These 
their votaries carried in procession, as a solemn pieco of 
worship, or a pledge of the presence of their gods among 
them. (See Isa. xlvi. 7.) Moloch is an idol often men- 
tioned in Scripture; to whom they offered their children in 
sacrifice. It is probable the Israelites were addicted to 
this kind of worship in the wilderness, because it is so se- 
verely prohibited by Moses, Lev. xx. 2. 5. Chiun is ge- 
nerally supposed by learned men to be the same with Sa- 
turn. (See particularly Lud. de Dieu, upon Acts vii. 43. 
and Dr. Spencer, de Legib. Hebr. lib. iii. cap. 3.) The same 
idol was called Reraphan, or Rephan, by the Egyptians, 
as you may see proved in the places abovecited : for which 
reason the Seventy interpreters translate Chiun by Rephan ; 
which is an argument that those interpreters were natives, 
or, at least, inhabitants, of Egypt, as Dr. Hody observes, 
de Vers. Groec. Auctoribus, lib. ii. cap. 4. 

The star of your god.] As the heathens had images that 
represented the heavenly bodies: (see 2 Kings xxiii. II. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 4.) so the image of Chiun represented the 
star Saturn, as that of Moloch did the sun. If we suppose 
with some learned men that Reraphan, or Rephan, was a 
famous Egyptian king, it was a common opinion among 
the heathens to suppose the souls of their deified heroes to 
be placed in the stars. So Virgil speaks of the star that 
appeared quickly after Caesar's death, Eclog. ix. 

" Eccc dionasi processit Caesaris astrum." 
See Casar's star is lighted hi the skies. 

Ver. 27. Therefore I will cause you to go into captivity 
beyond Damascus.] Ye shall be removed farther from your 



own country, than when Hazael king of Syria carried away 
so many Israelites captives to Damascus: (see i. 4.) and, 
consequently, shall have less hopes of returning home. 
The king of Assyria carried the ten tribes captives as far 
as Media, (2 Kings xvii. 6.) St. Stephen, in his speech re- 
corded by St. Luke, expressing rather the sense than the 
words, reads, I will carry you away beyond Babylon, Acts 
vii. 43. Media being at a much greater distance than Baby- 
lon. Both readings import, that the captivity of the ten 
tribes would be far worse than that of the two remaining, 
and with less hopes of returning to their own country. 

CHAR VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

A reproof of those who indulge their ease and pleasures 
without having any sense of God's afflicting hand, which 
threatens* ruin and desolation to the whole kingdom of 
Israel for their pride and incorrigibleness. 

Ver. 1. rrOE to them thai are at ease in Zion.] Or, Are 
secure, as the margin reads : who live fearless of God's judg- 
ments, and resolved to indulge themselves in their volup- 
tuousness, notwithstanding the evident tokens of God's dis- 
pleasure against the whole nation, both Israel, and Judah. 
For these and the following words contain a threatening 
against both kingdoms, both Israel and Judah, (see veT. 2.) 
though the chief design of this prophecy is against the'ten 
tribes, or kingdom of Israel. But the LXX. translate the' 
words thus, Woe unto them that despise Zion. [But the 
learned Dr. Grabe conjectures, that instead of 'EZovQzvovm; 
despise, it should be read EvSvfxovm, are prosperous : for so 
the LXX. render the word shaanannim, Psal. exxiii. 4. 
Sec the Prolegom. to his edition of the Prophets.] The 
word shaanannim, which our translation renders are at 
ease, signifying also to be insolent ; in which sense the words 
may fitly belong to the ten tribes, who despised Zion and 
the temple, which God chose out of all the tribes of Israel, 
to place his name there. 

And trust in the mountain of Samaria.] In the strength 
of their capital city, built upon the hill of Samaria. (See 
iv. 1.) 

Wliicli are named chief of the nations, to whom the house 
of Israel came.] Zion, or Jerusalem, and Samaria, are the 
chief seats of the two kingdoms, whither is the greatest Te- 
sort of the whole nation. The word gojim, nations, usually 
signifies the heathen nations, but sometimes denotes the 
Jews, and is equivalent to amniim. (See Zeph. ii. 9.) The 
Chaldee interprets it, Who give names to their children,' ac- 
cording to the names of the chief of the heathen, to whom the 
house of Israel apply themselves for protection. Thus, in the 
later times, some of the Jews took the names of Alexander, ' 
Antipater, Agrippa, and the like, to compliment some great 
men among the Greeks or Romans of those names. The 
Jews making alliances with the heathens, is often reproved 
by the prophets. (See 2 Chron. xvi. 7. Isa. xxx. 1, 2. Hos. 
v. 13. vii. 11. xii!l.) 

Ver. 2. Pass ye to Calneh, and see.] Calneh, called* 
Calno, Isa. x. 9. was a city in the land of Shinar, or the 
territory of Babylon, Gen. x. 10. St. Jerome supposes it 
the same with Ctesiphon. This was taken probably by 
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sorac king of Assyria, not long bcforo the uttering of this 
prophecy. 

Thence go ye to Hemath the great.} St. Jerome supposes 
this to bo the same city which was afterward called An- 
tioch : this was taken too by Sennacherib, or some of his 
predecessors. (Sec 2 Kings xviii. 34.) It is called here 
Hemath the great, to distinguish it from another Hemath, 
mentioned vcr. 14. which is the boundary of Palestine, and 
therefore called the entering in of Hemath in that verse, 
and 1 Kings viii. 65. 2 Kings xiv. 25. That town is since 
called Epiphania. 

Then go down to Gath of the Philistines.'] Taken by Uz- 
ziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

Be they better than these kingdoms, &c] Are they in a 
better condition than you are, both in Israel and Judah? 
Or have they a larger and more plentiful country to live in? 
If they have not, why are you so ungrateful to God, as not 
to be sensible of those his mercies? The word border is 
equivalent to country. (See the note upon Mai. i. 4.) 

Ver. 3. Ye that put atvay the evil day far from you.'] 
Who persuade yourselves that God's judgments will not 
overtake you so soon as the predictions of the prophets 
import. (See v. 18. ix. 20.) 

And cause the seat of violence to draw near.] Ye take 
hold of every opportunity of perverting justice, by pro- 
nouncing unrighteous decrees, and turning the seat of 
justice into the seat of oppression. (See ver. 12. and com- 
pare Psal. xciv. 20.) 

Ver. 4. That lie upon beds of ivory, &c] This and the 
two following verses are an elegant description of the ill 
uses men too often make of a plentiful fortune: that it shuts 
put all serious considerations, makes them void of com- 
passion towards those that are in misery, and to regard 
nothing but the present gratification of their senses. Lying 
upon beds of ivory, and stretching themselves upon their 
couches, express the posture they used at their meals. (See 
ver. 7. and ii. 8.) 

Eat the lambs out of the flock, &c] The choicest and 
best of them. 

Vcr. 5. Invent to themselves instruments of music, like 
David.] Such variety of music as he appropriated to the 
service of God, (see 1 Chron. xxiii. 5.) that they contrive 
for their own diversion. 

Ver. 6. And are not grieved for the afflictions of Joseph.] 
They do not humble themselves under God's afflictinghand, 
nor lay to heart the miseries the Divine judgments have 
brought upon the kingdom of Israel, called by the name 
Joseph, and the house of Joseph, v. 6.15. The words al- 
lude to the afflicted state of Joseph, when he was sold by 
his' brethren into Egypt. 

Ver. 7. And the banquet of them that stretched themselves 
shall be removed.] Their luxurious w T ay of living shall be 
at an end. (See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 8. I abhor the excellency of Jacob, and hate his pa- 
laces.] Whatever the kingdoms of Israel and Judah value 
themselves for is hateful to me, as having been abused by 
them, and made instrumental iu dishonouring me. If we 
understand this 'of Israel, the ten tribes valued themselves 
as being the most potent kingdom. (See 2 Kings xiv. 9.) 
If we suppose the words comprehend Judah, (see ver. 1.) 
they valued themselves for having Jerusalem and the temple 
situate in their territories, where God had placed his name; 



and is peculiarly called the honour, or excellency of Jacob, 
Psal. xlvii. 4. Ezck. xxiv. 21. 

Therefore tvill I deliver up the city, &c] I will deliver up 
Samaria first, and then Jerusalem, into the hands of their 
enemies. 

Ver. i). Jf there remain ten men in one house, that they 
shall die.] Those that escape the hands of the enemy shall 
die by the pestilence. (Compare Ezek. v. 12.) 

Ver. 10. And a man's uncle [or near kinsman] shall take 
him up.] His nearest kinsman must be forced to perform 
the last office for him, and carry him to his burial. 

And [or] he that burns him to bring out the bones out of 
the house.] And is equivalent to or here. (Sec Noldius, 
p. 271.) The undertakers of the funeral first burnt the body, 
in order to carry out the remaining bones to be buried. It 
was usual to burn the bodies of kings and great persons 
with odours and spices: (see Jer. xxxiv. 5. 2 Chron. xvi. 
14.) and it may be, they might use the same custom in this 
case for fear of infection. 

And shall say to him that is by the sides of the house [in 
or near the house], Is there any more ivith thee ?] Alive or 
dead. 

Then shall he say, Hold thy tongue; for we may not make 
mention of the name of the Lord.] Silence best becomes 
such astonishing calamities: or, It is to no purpose to call 
upon God, or to implore his help in our afflictions. An 
expression betokening despair, joined with impenitency : 
like that of Joram, 2 Kings vi. 33. What should I wait for 
the *Lord any longer? The verb zacar, to remember, or 
make mention, when it is spoken of God, signifies his wor- 
ship, as Dr. Spencer observes, de Leg. Heb. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

Ver. 11. He will smite the great house with breaches, and 
the little house with clefts.] People of all ranks, high and 
low, shall be sufferers in the common calamities. (See 
iii. 15.) 

Ver. 12. Shall horses run upon the rock? ivill one plough 
there xvith oxen? for ye have turned judgment into gall, and 
the fruit of righteousness into hemlock.] Your perverting 
of judgment, and thereby making oppression the seeming 
fruit or effect of righteousness, is as much the inverting 
the nature and order of things, as it would be to undertake 
to run a race upon a rock, or to cultivate it by ploughing 
or sowing there. The word rosh, translated here and in 
other places gall, signifies a weed growing among corn, as 
bitter as wormwood: and laannath, rendered hemlock, is 
translated wormwood, v. 7. and in other places. 

Vcr. 13. Ye which rejoice in a thing of nought.] Ye pride 
yourselves in your own strength, which will stand you in no 
stead, without God's blessing and assistance. 

And say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own 
strength?] A horn is often used in Scripture for power, 
strength, or authority; the metaphor being taken from 
the horns of an ox or bullock, w T herein his strength lies. 
The boast of the Israelites seems chiefly grounded upon the 
success their king Jeroboam the Second had in restoring 
the ancient dominion of Israel, and recovering it from the 
Syrians, who had brought them very low. (See 2Kingsxiii. 
3. 7. xiv. 25.) 

Ver. 14. But, behold, I tvill raise up a nation against you 
— and they shall afflict you from the entering in of Hemath, 
to the river of the icilderuess.] The prophet means the Assy- 
rians,, who should afflict them from one end of the land f uuto 
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the other. The entering in of Hemath was the northern 
boundary of their country, (see the note upon ver. 2.) and 
the river of the wilderness is the same with the river of 
Egypt, Gen. xv. 18. Josh. xv. 47. 1 Kings viii. 65. Isa. 
xxvii. 12. which arises out of Mount Paran, and is the 
southermost bound of Judea. It is called the sea of the 
plain, as our interpretation renders it, Deut. iii. 17. or the 
sea of the.wilderness, as it is translated here; the original 
word Arabah being the same in both places. 



CHAP. VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

By three several visions God represents to Amos the 
judgments he is bringing upon Israel, which are miti- 
gated by the intercession of the prophet; who being ac- 
cused of sedition by Amaziah the priest of Beth-el to 
king Jeroboam, he denounces judgment against Amaziah 
and his family. 

Ver. 1. He formed grasshoppers in the beginning of the 
shooting up of the latter growth.'] Most commentators sup- 
pose this vision to denote the invasion of Pul king of As- 
syria, mentioned 2 Kings xv. 19. But this and the follow- 
ing calamities may as probably relate to those tumults 
and commotions which happened after Jeroboam's death, 
during an anarchy which lasted eleven years, from that 
time till his son's settlement on the throne, as appears by 
comparing the times of the kings of Israel and Judah. This 
was cutting Israel short, after they had begun to flourish 
again under the prosperous reign of Jeroboam, and so 
might fitly be represented by the grasshoppers devouring 
the latter or second growth of the grass. 

It teas the latter growth after the king's moivings.~\ The 
first crop of grass was set apart for the use of the king's 
stables. 

Ver. 2. By whom shall Jacob arise ? for he is small.] If 
thou suffer these calamities to proceed to extremity, by 
what means shall the small remains of the riches and 
strength of the kingdom be rescued from utter destruction? 
Some translate the words, Who shall rise up, or stand for 
Jacob? but the interrogative pronoun mi, who, may stand 
for bemi, by whom; as it does, Isa. li. 19. 

Ver. 3. The Lord repented for this, &c] The Lord was 
pleased to hearken to my earnest supplication, and to pro- 
mise, that the threatened judgment should not proceed to 
an utter destruction of the whole kingdom. 

Ver. 4. The Lord God called to contend by fire, which 
devoured the great deep, and did eat up apart] This repre- 
sents a sorer judgment than the former, and in the opinion 
of most expositors denotes the invasion of Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, who carried a great paTt of Israel away 
captive, (2 Kings xv. 29.) and so was properly represented 
by a raging fire, which consumed the sea by turning it into 
vapours, and then devoured a great part of the land. 

Ver. 7, 8. Hie Lord stood by a wall made by a plumb- 
line, &c] God's judgments are sometimes represented by a 
line and a plummet, to denote that they are measured out by 
the exactest niles of justice. (See 2 Kings xxi. 13. Isa. 
xxviii. 17.) The instruments which are designed for build- 
ing are sometimes used to mark out those places which are 



to be pulled down or destroyed. (See 2 Sam. viii. 2. Isa. 
xxxiv. 11. Lam. ii. 8.) The vision imports, that as God 
formerly built up his people, he would now .pluck them 
down and destroy them. (See Jer. i. 10. xxxi. 28.) 

Ver. 8. I will not again pass by them any more.] I will 
not any longer pass over their transgressions. (Compare 
viii. 2. Mieah vii. 18.) Or, I will not pass through them to 
destroy them any more, (see v. 17.) because I will do it 
once for all. (Compare Nahum i. 9.) 

Ver. 9. And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate.] 
The altar and grove at Beer-sheba, where Isaac dwelt and 
built an altar, (Gen. xxvi. 25. xlvi. 1.) This place was af- 
terward abused to idolatry. (See the note upon v. 5.) 

And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste.] The 
places set apart for idolatrous worship : such were Beth-el, 
Gilgal, and Beer-sheba. (See iii. 14. v. 5.) The word sanc- 
tuary is used for an idolatrous temple, Isa. xvi. 12. 

And I tvill rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword.] This was fulfilled when Shallum conspired against 
Zechariah the son of Jeroboam, and slew him, (2 Kings 
xv. 10.) who was the last of that family who reigned. 

Ver. 10. Then Amaziah, the priest of Beth-el, sent to Je- 
roboam.] This was* a priest, not of the tribe of Levi, but 
such a one as those were, whom Jeroboam, the first of that 
name, had consecrated to perform the idolatrous service at 
Beth-el. (See 1 Kings xii. 31.) 

.477*0$ hath conspired against thee in the midst of the house 
of Israel.] i. e. In an open and barefaced manner. He tra- 
duces the prophet as a stirrer up of sedition : the same 
crime was objected to Jeremiah, Jer. xxvi. 9, 10. to Christ, 
Lukexxiii.2. and to St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 5. 

The land is not able to bear all his words.] The friends 
of the government cannot patiently hear them, and the ene- 
mies of it will take advantage from them to make some 
disturbance. 

Ver. 11. For thus Amos saith, Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword.] This was a plain perverting of the prophet's words; 
for he did not prophesy against the king himself, but against 
his family or posterity. 

Ver. 12. O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of 
Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there.] There thou 
mayest find better encouragement and reception, than thou 
art like to do here. 

Ver. 13. For it is the king's chapel, and it is the king's 
court.] Beth-el is the place where the king performs his re- 
ligious worship in person, and often resides there with his 
court, that he may the better attend upon the service per- 
formed at this place. (See 1 Kings xiii. 1.) 

Ver. 14. Then answered Amos — I was no prophet, neither 
was I a prophet's son.] I was not a prophet by profession, 
nor bred up in the schools of the prophets, as those usually 
were who took that office upon them. (See 2 Kings ii. 5, 
&c. iv. 38. vi. 1.) 

But I was a herdman.] A herdman, or a husbandman, 
is spoken of as an employment not consistent with that of 
a prophet, Zech. xiii. 5. except where there is an extraor- 
dinary call. 

And a gatherer of sycamore fruit.] One that gafliered a 
sort of wild fig, by some called an Egyptian fig. They that 
gathered it opened the skin, that the fruit might ripen the 
sooner: so the LXX. interpret the Hebrew word boles, 
kv(%(x)v avKQfxiva, opening the sycamore fruit: which agrees 
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\yith Pliny's account of ordering this fruit 
lib. xiii. cap. 7.) 

Ver. 16. Drop not thy word agahist the home of Isaac.'] 
The verb hittith, to drop, signifies in its primary sense to 
instil doctrine or instruction by easy and gentle degrees: 
(see Deut. xxxii. 2.) from thence it comes to denote pro- 
phecy, being one sort of instruction accompanied with 
exhortation. See Ezek. xxi. 2. Micah ii. 6. where the word 
is translated prophesy by our English interpreters. Tlie 
house of Isaac may be taken in the same sense with the high 
places of Isaac, ver. 9. meaning Bcer-sheba: or it may be 
equivalent to Jacob or Israel, in which sense most exposi- 
tors understand it. 

Ver. 17. Tliy wife shall be a harlot in the city.'] When 
Beth-el shall be taken by the Assyrians, (sec Hos. x. 5, 6.) 
(he soldiers shall abuse thy wife, and treat her as a common 
harlot. (Compare Isa. xiii. 1G. Lam. v. 11. Zech. xiv. 2.) 
And this shall befal her as a punishment of her idolatry, 
which is spiritual whoredom. (See Hos. iv. 13.) 

Thy land shall be divided by line.] Among the Assyrians: 
in the division of land it was customary to mark out every 
one's share by a line. (See Psal. lxxviii. 55.) 

And thou shalt die in a polluted land.] Thou shalt be 
carried captive out of thine own country, and die in a land 
where the inhabitants arc idolaters, and where it will be 
impossible to converse without committing legal pollu- 
tions. (Sec Ezek. iy. 13. Hos. ix. 3.) 

CHAP. VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet by a fourth vision gives notice of the cer- 
tainty and nearness of the destruction of the ten tribes : 
he reproves them for oppression, and foretells that the 
sun shall be darkened by an eclipse 1 upon their solemn 
festivals, which shall turn their present joy into mourn- 
ing, and shall be esteemed a prognostication' of more 
dismal calamities to come; amongst which a famine 
of Gocts word here threatened may be esteemed the 
greatest. 

Ver. 1, 2. JOEHOLD, a basket of summer fruit— Then 
said the Lord unto me, An end is come upon my people of 
Israel] The basket of ripe summer fruit, which Amos saw 
in a vision, was to denote that Israel's sins were now ripe 
for judgment; as the time of judgment is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by a harvest or a vintage. (See Joel iii. 13.) The 
two Hebrew words, hacks, summer fruit, and kets, an end, 
have an affinity in their sound : such paronomasias are to 
be found in other texts of Scripture. (Sec Isa. xxiv. 17. 
Jer. i. 11,12.) Many instances of this kind are to be found; 
>Iicah i. 10, &c. 

I will not again pass by them any more.] Sec vii. 8. 

Ver. 3. And the songs of the temple shall be hoivlings in 
fhat day.] The songs or hymns sung in the temple at 
J5eth-cl, shall be turned into bowlings or lamentations. 
(Seo v. 23.) This may relate to the time when the golden calf 
was catricd away byShalmaneser. (Compare Hos. x. 5, 6.) 

TJiere shall be many dead bodies on that day : they shall 
cast them forth with silence.] The Assyrians (see ver. 8.) 
will make such a slaughter among the people, that there 
wi)l be np opportunity of using public mournings or la- 



mentations at their funerals, as was usual in other cases; 
but their friends will hurry them to th£ir graves with a,s 
much silence and privacy as they can. (Compare Jer. 
xxii. 18.) 

Ver. 4. Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy.] Or, 
Trample upon them. (Sec the note on ii. 7.) 

Ver. 5. When tvill the new moon be gone, &c] This was 
one of their solemn feasts, the use of which they retained 
with their idolatrous worship. (See ver. 10.) 

Making tlie ephah small, and the shekel great, Sec] The 
ephah was the measure wherewith they sold, containing 
about one of our bushels : this they made smaller than the 
just standard. The shekel was the money they received for 
the price of their goods: and by falsifying the balances, 
when they weighed it, they diminished its just value, and 
demanded a greater price for their goods. So both ways 
they overreached those that dealt with them. (See Micah 
vi.ll.) 

; Ver. 6. That we may buy the poor for silver, &c] Who 
must be forced to sell themselves to us for slaves, to 
satisfy the debts they owe to us. (See ii. C.) 

Yea, and sell the refuse of the 'wheat.] The traders by 
these deceitful arts made corn so dear, that people wcro 
glad to buy the worst of it, and such as was not fit to 
make bread. 

Ver. 7. The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, 
&c] By himself, who is truly the glory of Jacob, or Israel, 
(see Psal. Ixviii. 34.) whatever other excellency or ad- 
vantage they may make the subject of their glory. (See 
vi. 8.) 

I will never forget any of their works,] God is said to 
remember men's sins, when he punishcth them. (See Hos. 
viii. 13. ix. 9. Isa. xliii. 25. Jer. xxxi. 34.) 

Ver. 8. And it shall rise tip wholly like a flood, &c] Or 
a river. The LXX. with a very small alteration in the 
Hebrew points, give a plainer sense of the words thus: 
Destruction shall rise up like a flood: the calamity of a 
hostile invasion by the Assyrians shall be like an inunda- 
tion, which in a short time overruns a whole country. 
(Compare Isa. viii. 7, 8. Jer. xlvi. 8. Dan. ix. 26.) 

And it shall be cast out and drowned, as by the flood of 
Egypt.] Or rather, The river of Egypt. The inhabitants of 
the land shall be cast out <5f their possessions, or the land 
itself shall be swallowed up, as Egypt is by the inundation 
of the river Nile. To this sense the Chaldce paraphrase 
expounds the place: lie shall make a king come against it 
[the land] with a numerous army like a flood, and he shall 
drive out the inhabitants thereof, and [the land itself] shall 
be drowned, as when the flood of Egypt [overflows]. 

Ver. 9. I will cause the sun to go doivn at noon, and I 
tcill darken the earth in the clear day.] Calamitous times 
are expressed by the failing of the light of the sun, and tho 
day's being overspread with darkness. (Sec Isa. xiii. 10. 
lix. 0, 10. Jer. xv. 0. Job v. 14. xxii. 11.) But Archbishop 
Usher hath observed in his Annals, ad A. 31. 3213, that 
about eleven years after the time when Amos prophesied, 
there were two great eclipses of the sun, one at the feast of 
tabernacles, the other at the time of the Passover: so the 
text may probably be understood of that darkness; which, 
to be sure, was looked upon as ominous, and gave men 
more than ordinary apprehensions by falling out upon 
these solemn festivals: which if they were not celebrated 
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with such solemnity among the ten tribes, as they were in 
Judea, where the temple was situate, yet were observed 
by many of the Israelites, according to the traditions they 
had received from their fathers. (See ver. 5. of this chap- 
ter, and iv. 5.) 

Ver. 10. And I ivill turn your feasts into mourning.] God 
commanded the Jews to celebrate their festivals with joyand 
gladness: (see Deut. xii.7.12.xvii.l4,15.)whiehit would 
be impossible for them to do under such melancholy cir- 
cumstances und prognostications of the Divine displeasure. 

And all your songs into lavientations.] There were par- 
ticular psalms and hymns that used to be sung at the Pass- 
over, and other great festivals. (See Lightfoot's Temple- 
Service, chap. 13, 14. 16. and Dr. Hammond upon Matt. 
xxvi. 30.) 

And I will bring up sackcloth upon all loins, and bald- 
ness upon every head.] See Isa. xv. 2. Jcr. xlviii. 37. Ezek. 
vii. 18. 

And the end thereof as a bitter day.] Those feasts, how- 
ever begun in joy, shall end in bitterness; and the calami- 
ties which follow them shall still increase the sorrow. 

Ver. 11. I will senda famine upon the land, not a famine 
of bread, but of hearing the word of the Lord.] It was usual 
among the Jews to resort to the prophets for counsel under 
any difficulty. (See ii. 11. Ezek. xiv. 7. xx. 1.) Amos tells 
them, that in a little time there will be no prophets for them 
to consult ; and this shall be a just punishment for their 
despising their former prophets, and their instructions. 
This was fulfilled upon the whole nation at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity: (see 2 Sam. ii. 9. Psal. lxxiv. 9. 
Ezek. vii. 26.) and after their return from captivity they 
had no succession of prophets from the time of Malachi till 
the coming of Christ. (See 1 Mace. iv. 4G. ix. 27.) 

Ver. 12. And they shall wander from sea to sea.] From 
the sea or lake of Sodom, called the eastern sea, to the 
Mediterranean, which lay upon the western coasts. (See 
Joel ii. 20.) 

And from the north even to the east.] The prophet omits 
naming the south ; because the idolaters, to whom he directs 
his discourse, would choose to inquire any where, rather 
than of the true prophets of the Lord, (see 1 Kings xxii. 
7. 2 Kings iii. 11.) who dwelt in the tribe of Judah,that was 
situated in the southern parts of the nation. 

Ver. 13. In that day shall the fair virgins and the young 
men faint for thirst.] They who are in the bloom of their 
youth and in the strength of their age shall faint and be 
dispirited, like those that want necessary refreshment. 
(Compare Jer. xlviii. 18.) A place that wants the neces- 
saries for life, is expressed by a dry and thirsty land. (Psal. 
Ixiii. 1. Ezek. xix. 13.) 

Ver. 14. Tliey that swear by the sin of Samaria.] The 
calf set up at Beth-el by Jeroboam, who committed a great 
sin in so doing, and made Israel to sin. (1 Kings xii. 30. 
xiv. 16. compare Micah i. 5.) Swearing is a solemn invo- 
cation of the name of God, and, as such, a proper part of 
Divine worship: (see Deut. vi. 13. x. 20.) and therefore 
ought not to be given to an idol. * ' ' > 

And the manner [or way] of Beer-sheba livelh.] The 
LXX. render it, The god of Beer-sheba liveth, expressing 
the sense rather than the words. The way or manner sig- 
nifies the same with the way of worship: in this sense it is 
probably taken, Hos. x. 13. and the phrase is often used 
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so in the Acts; particularly xix. 23. xxiv. 14. Here it is 
taken metonymically for the god or object of their. worship. 
Beer-sheba was a place noted for idolatry, as hath been 
observed upon v. 5. / * 

CHA|. IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet seeth a fifth vision, representing the final de- 
struction of the kingdom of Israel ; but he concludes his 
prophecy with promises of restoring the kingdom of 
David, and the Jewish nation, under the Messias, when 
the church shall be enlarged by the gentiles coming in 
to it. 

Ver. 1. JL SAW the Lord standing, upon the altar.] This 
may most probably be understood of the altar at Beth-el. 
(Compare iii. 14.) God's standing upon the altar, may like- 
wise denote the destruction of the idolaters themselves, 
as so many victims slain to atone the Divine vengeance. 
(Compare Ezek. ix. 2. xxxix. 17. Isa. xxxiv. 6.) This ap- 
pearance of God was, by a visible and glorious light, com- 
monly called the Schechinah by the Jewish writers; con- 
cerning wh'ch the reader may consult Archbishop Tenison's 
treatise of Idolatry, chap. 14. . . . 

Smite the lintel of the door, that the posts may shake.] 
This denotes the approaching ruin of that idolatrous tem- 
ple, which should put an end to the worship performed 
there. (See viii. 3.) The altar of burnt-offerings probably 
stood near the outward door of the temple, as it did at 
Jerusalem. 

And I will cut them in the head, alt of them; and I will 
slay the last [or residue] of them with the jsword.] I will 
give them a mortal wound, (compare Psal. lxviii. 21. Isa. 
Ii. 9. Habak. iii: 13.) so that there shall be no residue or 
remainder left to escape. (Compare Ezek. xxiii. 25.) 

He that fleeth of them shall not flee away, &c] See ii. 14. 

Ver. 2. Tliough they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand 
take them, Sac] Though they hide themselves in the deepest 
holes or caverns of the earth, (see Isa. ii. 19,) or take re- 
fuge in the highest fortresses, they shall not escape my 
vengeance. 

- Ver. 3. Though they hide themselves in the top of CarmeL] 
There were great caves formed by nature, in the tops of 
some mountains, where men used to secure themselves in 
the time of danger. Such was the cave in a mountain in 
the wilderness of Ziph, 1 Sam. xxiii. 14. (See the note 
upon Ezek. xxxiii. 27. and Dr. Lightfoot's Works, vol.ii. 
p. 88.) 

Though they be hid from my sight hi the bottom of the sea, 
thence will I command a serpent, and he shall bite, them.]' 
The word serpent is usual for a water-animal, Isa. xxvii. 
1. and is joined there with leviathan and tannin, which last 
word signifies, not a dragon, as it is translated j but a whale. 
In like manner the word nahash, used here, may signify 
some carnivorous fish. 

Ver. 4. And if they go into captivity before their enemies, 
thence will I command the sword, and it shall slay them.] 
The same judgment is denounced against them, Lev. xxvi. 
33. Deut. xxviii. 65. compare likewise Ezek. v. 13. 

Ver. 5. And [or, for] the Lord of hosts toucheth the land, 
and it shall melt.] The least token of God's displeasure 
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will put tho whole frame of nature out of order. (Com- 
pare Isa. lxii. 1. 3. Micah i. 4. Habak. iii. 10.) And 
when God's hand is visibly stretched out against a land, or 
people, they become altogether dispirited; the stoutest 
men lose their courage ; (see ii. 16.) their hearts failing 
them for fear, and out of a dreadful expectation of the 
miseries which arc coming upon them. 

And it [this calamity] shall rise up wholly like a flood, 
and [they that dwell in the land] shall be drowned, as by 
the flood of Egypt.] See viii. 8. 

Ver. 6. It is he that buildeth his stories in the heavens.] 
An awful description of God's irresistible power, discover- 
ing itself in the works of the creation, particularly in his 
appointing several regions of the air, as so many apart- 
ments that lead to the highest heavens, the seat of his 
own glory. (See Psal. civ. 3.) 

And hath founded his troop in the earth.] The old Eng- 
lish translation hath rendered the sense very perspicuously 
thus: And hath laid the foundation of his globe of elements 
in the earth. The word agudah, troop, signifies* the col- 
lection of elements and other creatures, which furnish the 
earth, expressed by the word isaba, the host, Gen. ii. 1- 
The Chaldee paraphrase expresses the sense thus : It is he 
that hath placed the Schechinah or tabernacle of his glory 
in the height above, and made his church glorious upon 
earth. 

He that callethfor the waters of the sea, &c.] See v. 8. 

Ver. 7. Are you not as the children of the Ethiopians to 
me?] Atc ye not under a curse, as the Ethiopians, the 
posterity of Ham, were, (see Gen. ix. 35.) by reason of your 
multiplied sins and apostacies? Cushi, or Cnshim, often 
signifies the Arabians, but it is sometimes understood of 
the Ethiopians, properly so called, as hath been observed 
in the notes upon Jer. xiii. 23. 

Have I not brought vp the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt? and the Philistines from Caphtor?'] You 
may think my former kindness in delivering you out of the 
Egyptian bondage, and giving you the land of Canaan, 
obliges me still to continue your protector. But I have 
shewed the like favour to other nations, particularly to the 
Philistines, who had their original from Caphtor, and 
afterward dispossessed the old inhabitants of Palestine, 
and dwelt in their stead; (see Deut. ii. 23. and the note 
upon Jer. xlvii. 4.) and yet against these very Philistines 
I have denounced my judgments for their sins. (See the 
forementioned place of Jeremy, and i. S. of this prophecy.) 

And the Syrians from Kir?] Some copies of our English 
Bible read Assyrians, but it is a mistake of the print ; the 
more correct editions read Syrians, which answers tho He- 
brew Aram. Some understand the words of the new co- 
lonics which Tiglath-pileser transplanted from Kir, and 
placed in Syria in the room of the native Syrians, whom he 
had carried captive to Kir. (See i. 5.) But it may be un- 
derstood of some more ancient removal of the Syrians from 
Kir, not elsewhere taken notice of. 

Ver. 8. Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon the 
sinful kingdom, &c] Sec ver. 4. 

Saving tliat I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob.] 
God still promises to preserve a remnant in the midst of 
his heaviest judgments, that he may perform to them the 
promises he made to their fathers. (Sec Jer. xxx. 11. Joel 
ii. 32. Rom. xi. 28, 29.) 



Ver. 9. I will sift the house oflsi-ael among all nations, 
like as corn is sifted in a sieve.] I will mingle or scatter the 
Israelites among all nations, just as gopd and bad grain 
arc mingled in a sieve; but will so order it, that none of the 
good grain shall be lost, or fall to the ground. (Compare 
Matt. iii. 12.) 

Ver. 10. All the sinners of my people shall die by the 
sword.] They shall be cut off by some judgment sent from 
God. (Sec the note upon Zech. xi. 17.) 

IVliich say, The ebil shall not overtake us, nor prevent us.] 
Who indulge themselves in their carnal security, without 
any apprehension or dread of the Divine judgments de- 
nounced against them. (Compare vi. 3.) 

Ver. 11. In that day.] When I come to make a remark- 
able difference between the good and the bad, (ver. 9.) The 
phrase denotes some extraordinary time or season, pre- 
fixed by God, for restoring the good estate of his people 
the Jews, or bestowing great blessings upon the world, 
(See the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) The sense of it is expressed 
by Mtraravra, afterward, Acts xv. 16. which phrase is equi- 
valent to the last days, Joel ii. 28. which both Jews and 
Christians expound of the days of the Mcssias. 

Will I raise vp the tabernacle of David which is fallen 
down, &c] At that time I will restore the kingdom to the 
house and family of David, in the person of the Messias, 
so often styled in the prophets the seqd or offspring of Da- 
vid, and known by that title among the Jews of our Savi- 
our's age. (See Matt. xii. 23. xx. 30. xxi. 9.) And whereas 
that family had been, for several, years before his coming, 
reduced to a mean andobscure condition, (see Micah. v. 2: 
Luke i. 48. 52.) it shall now recover its ancient splendour 
and dignity. Tlie tabernacle of David is an expression met 
with but twice in Scripture, here and Isa. xvi. 5. It may 
allude to his having been a shepherd, and dwelling in 
tents, before he was advanced to a kingdom, but since that 
reduced in his. family to as low a condition as it was in. at 
first : but I conceive the phrase does mystically denoto the, 
church, whereof the Messiah, here foretold, was to be the 
head; which is elsewhere styled God's tabernacle, as being 
a place of his especial residence, as the tabernacle in the 
wilderness was. (See Lev. xxvi. ll.Ezek. xxvii. ^..com- 
pared with Hev.xxi. 3.) Tobit understood this text of 
the days of the Messiah, xiii. 10. where he exhorts Zion to 
praise God that his tabernacle may again be built in her. 

Ver. 12. Tliat they may possess the remnant of Edonh 
and of all the heathen that are called by my name.] [If we 
follow the English translation, the words foretell the. same 
event which is foretold by Obadiah, ver. 19. of his pro- 
phecy; and by Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 18.] The words in 
the Hebrew are capable of another translation, thus: The 
remnant of Edom, and of alt the heathen that are (or shall 
be) called by my name, may possess me, the Lord : i\ e. that 
both those of Edom, which are near neighbours, but fierce 
enemies to the Jews, (see the notes upon Isa. xi.14.) as 
well as the other gentiles which were afar off, may be made 
subjects to the kingdom of David, now again erected. 
This sense of the text is. followed by the LXX. and ap- 
proved by Lud. de Dieu, and our learned Dr. Pocock, in 
order to reconcile the Greek translation with the original. 
(See Dr. Pocock's Not Miscell. cap. 4. p. 4G.) 

But others suppose the LXX. read, with a small altera-* 
tion from the present Hebrew, .yidreshu, seek,.\ox yireshu, 
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possess; and that instead of the particle eth, they read othi, 
me; and, lastly, instead of Edom, they read Adam, these 
two words differing only in their points, which arc gene- 
rally acknowledged to be of a much, later date than the 
original. 

For the fuller explaining the text, I shall refer the reader 
to the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield's learned De- 
fence of the ancient Prophecies, p. 168. 

Vcr. 13. Behold, the days come, that the ploughman shall 
overtake the reaper, &c] As the prophecy in the foregoing 
verse was to commence from the coming of Christ, but not 
to receive its utmost completion till the fulness both of 
Jews and gentiles come in to the church; so this and the 
following verses ought to be understood of the happy State 
of the millennium, which may be supposed to begin after 
the Jews arc restored to their. country. (Compare Joel iii. 
18.) "Then the text says, The ploughman shall overtake the 
reaper, and the treader of grapes him that soiveth seed: 
where the sense would be clearer if the words were trans- 
lated, The ploughman shall meet the reaper, &c. So the 
Chaldee and Septuagint understand the place : to the same 
sense the word niggash is often translated in the Greek: 
and then the ivords import, that there should be such an in- 
crease of the fruits of the earth, that as soon as the harvest 
is got in, it 'will be time to plough for the next year, which 
was not usual in those hot countries, where the corn was 
ripe early in the summer, in the month of May or June at 
farthest. And in the like manner, the vintage should be so 



plentiful, that whereas it used to begin in August, it should 
not be over till the seed-time, the earliest season of which 
was November. 

And the mountains shall drop with sweet wine, and all the 
lulls shall melt.] i. e. Shall flow down with wine or milk. 
(Sec the note on Joel iii. 18.) The Chaldee paraphrase, 
the Septuagint, and Vulgar Latin, understand the Hebrew 
verb, translated melt, of being cultivated, the stony ground 
being made softer by ploughing and manuring. The pro- 
phets sometimes describe the days of the Messias in the 
same terms the poets do the golden age. (See Psal.lxxii. 
16. Tsa. xxxv. 1. xli. 19. Iv. 13. Hos. ii. 21, 22.) 

Ver. 14. And I will bring again the captivity of my peo- 
ple Israel.] I will restore them to their own country, and 
settle them in it. (See the following verse, and the note 
upon Ezek. xxviii. 25.) 

And they shall build the waste cities, and inhabit them, 
&Ci] Compare Isa. Ixi. 4. Ezek. xxxvi. 33. 36. This and 
the following part of the verse contain a promise to them, 
that they shall enjoy the fruits of their labours, in opposi- 
tion to that curse denounced against them, v. 11. Dcut 
xxviii. 30. that they should build houses, and not dwell in 
them. (Compare Isa. lxv. 22.) 

Vcr. 15. And I will plant them in their land, and they 
shall no more be pulled tip out of their land.'] They shall 
dwell in it secure from any annoyance of enemies. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxiii. 6. xxxii. 41. Ezek. xxxiv.28. Joel iii. 20. 
Micah iv. 4. Zeph. iii. 13.) 



O B A D I A H. 



PREFACE. 



OTllOTIUS, Huetius (in his Demonstrate Evangelica), 
and Dr. Lightfoot(in his Harmony of the Old Testament), 
are of opinion, that Obadiah was contemporary w r ith the 
elder prophets, Hosea, Joel, and Amos : the reason they 
chiefly allege is, that the compilers of the Old Testament 
canon had a regard to the order of time in their placing the 
minor Prophets. But this reason seems to be of little 
force, since we find that Jonah is placed the fifth in order, 
nay, the sixth in the Greek copies, who was confessedly 
ancienter than any of those that arc placed before him. 

The more probable opinion is, that Obadiah prophesied 
about the time of the taking of Jerusalem: and thereupon, 
in foretelling the destruction of Edom, he uses several ex- 
pressions which Jeremiah had done before him, speaking 
upon that subject. (Compare Obad. ver. 1. 8. with Jer. 
xlix. 9. 14—16.) Ezekiel agrees with Jeremiah and Oba- 
diah, in assigning the same reason for the judgments 
threatened against the Edomites, viz. their insulting over 



the Jews in the time of their distress. (See Ez6k. xxv.12. 
xxxv. 5, &c.) 

Archbishop Usher, in his Annals, ad A. M. 3419. sup- 
poses this prophecy to have been fulfilled about five years 
after the taking of Jerusalem. 



ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, after having denounced utter destruction 
upon Edom for their unnatural enmity against the Jews, 
foretells their restoration, and flourishing state in the 
latter times. 



Vcr. 1. f V E have heard a rumour from the Lord, and an 
ambassador is sent among the heathen [or nations], &c] 
The prophets sometimes represent Almighty God as sum- 
moning armies, and setting them in array of battle, against 
those people he designs to destroy. (See Jer. Ii. 27, 28.) 
And here, according to the custom of earthly princes, he is 
described as sending ambassadors to invite the nations to 
join in a confederacy against tho Idumeans. (Compare 
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Jcr. xlix. 14.) The words arc the same in both places, 
only what Jeremiah speaks in the singular number is ex- 
pressed here in the plural, to intimate that Obadiah had re- 
ceived the same commission from God which was signified 
to Jeremiah before. 

Ver. 2. I have made thee small among the heathen [or 
nations], &c] Thou art contemptible in the sight of the 
Chaldeans and their confederates, who think they can ea- 
sily subdue thee. This verse and the two following arc 
almost word for word the same with the fifteenth and six- 
teenth verses of the forty-ninth chapter of Jeremiah. 

Ver. 3. The pride of thy heart hath deceived thee, O thou 
that dwcllest in the clefts of the rock, &c] Thou valuest 
thyself too much upon the strength of thy situation, being 
placed among rocks which thou thinkest inaccessible by 
the enemy. St. Jerome, who dwelt in that neighbourhood, 
observes upon the place, that the Idumeans dwelt in caves 
dug out of the rocks. (See likewise Numb, xxxiv. 3, 4. 
2 Kings xiv. 7.) 

Ver. 4. Hiough thou exalt thyself as the eagle, [see the 
note upon Jer. xlix. 16.] and though thou set thy nest among 
the stars, &c] Upon the highest mountains, that seem to 
reach up to heaven. (Compare Isa. xiv. 14, 15. Jcr. li. 
53/ Amos ix. 2. Habak. ii.9.) 

Ver. 5. If thieves come to thee, if robbers by night, &c] 
See Jer. xlix. 9. 

Ver. 6. How are his hidden things sought up!] Those 
treasures and riches which he took all possible care to 
conceal, that they might not be discovered by the enemy. 
(See Jcr. xlix. 10.) 

Ver. 7. All the men of thy confederacy have brought thee 
even to thy borders.] The confederates marched out with 
thee till they came to the borders of thy country, and then 
they treacherously joined with the enemy's forces. 

They that ate thy bread have laid a wound under tltee.] 
Those that were maintained at thy cost, as thine allies have 
given thee a secret blow, which thou wast not aware of. 

Ibid, and Ver. 8. Thereisno understanding in him. Shall I 
not in that day — even destroy the wise men out ofEdom, &c] 
These two sentences contain the same sense ; and instruct 
us, that when God designs a people for destruction, he de- 
prives them of that discretion and foresight which is neces- 
sary for the due management of their affairs. (See Isa. 
xix. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 9. And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dis- 
mayed, &c.] A panic fear shall seize those that were remark- 
able for their courage. (Compare Deut. xxviii. 25. Isa. 
xix. 16. Jcr. 1. 37. Amos ii. 16. Nahum iii. 13.) Teman 
was one of the chief provinces or cities of Idumea, called 
so from Teman, Esau's grandson. (See Jer. xlix. 7. Amos 
i. 12.) 

Ver. 10. For thy violence against thy brother Jacob 
shame shall cover thee.] The prophet uses the expression, 
Thy brother Jacob, in allusion to Esau's animosity against 
his brother, (Gen. xxvii. 41.) Thesame reason is assigned 
;in other prophets for God's displeasure against the Edom- 
ites. (See the note upon Amos i. 11.) 

And thou shalt be cut off for ever.] The Naba'theans 
drove the Edomites out of their ancient habitations, since 
called Arabia Petroca; which country they could never af- 
terward recover. (See Ezek. xxxv. 9. Mai. i. 3, 4. Dr. 
.Prideaux, par. ii. ad A. C. 165.) 



Ver. 11. In the day that strangers carried away captive his 
forces, &c.] When Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, thou didst join with the enemy. (See Psal. exxxvii.) 

And cast lots upon Jerusalem.] What captives fell to the 
share of each of tho commanders. (See the note upon 
Joel iii. 3.) 

Ver. 12. But thou shouldest not have looked on the day 
of thy brother.] Thou oughtest not to have taken pleasure 
at tho sight of thy brother's calamity. So the expression of 
looking upon an enemy, signifies the beholding his fall with 
satisfaction, Psal. liv. 7. lix. 10. xcii. 10. cxii. 8. Our 
translators render it in those places, See my desire upon 
mine enemies. (Compare Micah iv. 11. vii.10.) 

The day of thy brother.] The day of his calamity, as it is 
expressed ver. 13. (Compare Psal.xxxvii.13. exxxvii. 7.) 

In the day that he became a stranger.] When he was 
driven from his own inheritance, and went captive into a 
strange land. • 

Ver. 14. Neither shouldest thou have delivered up those 
that did remain.] Or, Shut up those, as the margin reads. 
The word signifies, to shut up all the ways of escaping to 
the conquered, in order to take them and deliver them up 
to the enemy. (See Psal. xxxi. 8.) So the Greek word 
which answers it is taken, Gal. iii. 23. ^vyKtKkttafxlvoi tl$ 
tyiv fxiWovcav iri<mv cnroKcikv<pQrivai, which should be trans- 
lated, not shut zip, but delivered over to the faith, which 
should afterward be revealed: just as a schoolmaster de- 
livers up his scholar when he comes to age; as the com* 
parison there follows. 

Ver. 15. JFbr the day of the Lord is near upon all the 
heathens.] If judgment begin at the house of God, we may 
certainly conclude, that they who are more professedly 
wicked shall not escape. (Compare Jer. xxv. 15. 29. xlix. 
12. lPet.iv.17.) 

As thou hast done it shall be done unto thee.] Others shall 
rejoice at thy calamities, as thou hast insulted over theirs. 
As thou hast spoiled and plundered thy neighbours, thou 
shalt be served thyself, (See Ezek. xxxv. 15. Hab. ii. 8.) 

Ver. 16. JFbr as ye have drunk upon my holy mountain, 
so shall all the heathen drink continually, &c] Since ye, O 
my people, have drunk the cup of ray wrath, which has been 
executed upon you in Mount Zion (see ver. 17.) and at Je- 
rusalem, where my name was placed; there is no reason 
that those who aTe strangers and foreigners to my name 
and worship should expect to be excused. (See the note 
upon ver. 15.) 

The prophet speaks of the Jews here, as already under a 
state of captivity; as they actually were, before this pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. 

God's judgments are commonly represented by a cup of 
intoxicating liquors. (See the note upon Jer. xxv. 15.) 

And they shall be as though they had not been.] They shall 
be utterly destroyed. (Compare Ezek. xxvi. 21.) 

Ver. 17. But upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance.] This 
was remarkably verified at the first preaching of the gospel, 
when God's law came forth from Zion : (Isa. ii. 3. Joel ii. 32. 
Psal. ex. 2.) and there shall be another completion of it, at 
the restoration of the Jewish nation, which is spoken of in 
this and the following verses. 

And there shall be holiness.] See Joel iii. 17. 

Ver. 18. And the house of Jacob shall be a fire; and the 
house of Joseph aflame, and the house of Esau for stubble.] 
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The Jews, when they are restored to their own land, shall 
devour all their enemies that shall give them any disturb- 
ance there. (See Isa. xi. 14. xxxi. 9. Joel iii. 19. Micah 
v. 8. Zech. xii. 6. Ezek. xxxviii. 14. 23.) 

Ver. 19. And they of the south shall j>ossess the mount of 
Esau.'] They that dwell in the southern parts of Judea shall 
possess the mountainous country of Edom, (see Mai. i. 3.) 
elsewhere called Mount Seir. (See Ezek. xxxv. 2, 3.) The 
tribe of Judah, which inhabited the southern part of Judea, 
bordered upon Edom. (See Josh. xv. 21.) Here it is fore- 
told they should enlarge their borders that way. 

And they oftheplain, the Philistines J] The plain lay lower, 
and was better watered, than the south part of Judea, and 
it lay towards the Philistines' country. (See Josh. xv. 33. 
45. and the note upon Zech. vii. 7.) These were likewise 
ill neighbours to the Jews, whom they should at last con- 
quer, and possess their land, as the prophet here foretells. 
(Compare Zeph. ii. 7.) 

And they shall possess the land of Ephraim, and the fields 
of Samaria.] The prophet speaks of those places as pos- 
sessed by idolaters, for so they were in his time; viz. that 
colony which the king of Assyria settled there, who served 
their own idols, together ivith the god of the land, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. 33. So the words import the conquest, of the 
Jews over their idolatrous neighbours. (See the note upon 
ver. 18.) 

And Benjamin shall possess Gilead.] Benjamin, although 
one of the smallest tribes, shall enlarge his borders as far 
as the land of Gilead beyond Jordan. 

Ver. 20. And the captivity of this host of the children of 
Israel shall possess that of the Canaanites, even unto Zare- 
phath.] The ten tribes, when they shall return from their 
captivity, shall possess all the country where the Canaanites 
formerly lived, even unto Zarephalh, or Sarepta, a city near 
Sidon, in the northern borders of Judea, 1 Kings xvii. 9. 
The Canaanites, properly so called, were ancient inhabit- 
ants of that district. (See Judg. i. 32, 33. Matt. xv. 21,22.) 

And the captivity of Jerusalem, which is in Sepharad, 



shall possess the cities of the south.] Dr. Lightfoot, in his 
Chorographical Notes upon St. Luke, chap. ii. supposes 
Sepharad to be a part of the country of Edom; and ex- 
plains the text of the Jews who were captives^ in Edom, 
that they should possess the cities of the south that lay 
near that country. (See the beginning of the nineteenth 
verse.) Others translate the sentence thus, The captivity 
of Jerusalem shall possess that which is in Sepharad, and 
the cities of the south* In the former part of the verse the' 
prophet mentioned the resettlement of the ten tribes after 
their restoration: here he mentions that of Judah, under 
the name of Jerusalem. Israel and Judah are commonly 
joined together, as equally sharers in the general restora- 
tion of that nation. (See the note upon Jer. iii. 18.) Of the 
latter it is here foretold, that they should possess the coun- 
try called Sepharad. If that word be taken as an appel- 
lative, it signifies a border, and may denote that part of 
Arabia which bordereth upon the south of Judea, or the 
cities of the south, here mentioned. 

Ver. 21. And saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to- 
judge the Mount of Esau.] By saviours may be understood- 
the leaders of the Jews, who shall fight their battles, and 
vanquish their enemies, denoted by the inhabitants of 
Mount Esau. In this sense the word saviour is taken, 
Judg.* iii. 9. Isa. xix. 20. Or we may understand the 
word in a spiritual sense, for the preachers of salvation, 
whose office it is to convert unbelievers and aliens to the 
commonwealth of Israel. (Compare ver. 17. and Amos ix. 
22.) Instead of saviours, the LXX. with a small altera- 
tion of the Hebrew points, read, those that are saved, or 
escape : the same with the remnant often mentioned in the 
prophets, and particularly Joel ii. 32. (See the note upon 
that place.) 

And the kingdom shall be the Lord's.] This will be ful- 
filled when the four monarchies are destroyed, and the stone 
which smote the image becomes a great mountain and fills 
the whole earth. (See Dan. ii. 35. 44. vii. 14. 27. Zech. 
xiv. 9. Zeph. iii. 9. Rev. ix. 15.) . • < 



J O N A H. 



PREFACE. 



tl ONAH was the ancicntest of all the prophets whose 
writings are preserved in Scripture canon. Bishop Lloyd, 
in his Chronological Tables, supposed him to have prophe- 
sied in the latter end of Jehu's, or the beginning of Jehoa- 
haz's reign; at which time the kingdom of Israel was 
brought very low by the oppressions of Hazael, king of 
Syria. (2 Kings xiii. 22.) This might be a proper reason 
for Jonah to foretell the success which Jehoahaz's grand- 
son, Jeroboam, should have in restoring the coasts of Israel ; 



2 Kings xiv. 25. He was of Gath-hepher, a town in the 
tribe of Zebulun, (Josh. xix. 13.) not far from Sephorim, or 
Dio-caesarea, as St. Jerome informs us in his Commentary 
upon Jonah: who adds, that Jonah's sepulchre was shelved 
there in his time. This town was situate in Galilee, and so 
confutes that observation of the pharisees, thatow/ of Ga- 
lilee there did arise no prophet, John vii. 52. He was sent 
to Nineveh, to denounce destruction to that city, within 
forty days' time, if they repented not. But they complying 
with the summons of the prophet, God deferred the exe- 
cuting his judgments till the increase of their iniquities 
made them ripe for destruction, about one hundred and 
fifty years afterward; as, we shall see more particularly, 
when wc come to explain the prophecy of Nahum. 
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CHAP. I. 

* 

ARGUMENT. 

Jonah, being sent by God to Ninoveh, flccth to Tarshish, 
meets with a tempest, is thrown into the sea, and swal- 
lowed by a fish. 

Ver. 1. IS OW the word of the Lord came unto Jonah.] 
Tho Hebrew reads, And the word of the Lord: it is usual 
in that language to begin a discourse, or a writing, with the 
particle And. (See the note upon Ezck. i. 1.) 

Ver. 2. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city.'] Sec iii. 3. 

For their wickedness is come up before me.~] Hie cry of 
their wickedness is come up before me; as v the LXX. express 
the sense. (See Geii. xviii. 20. James v. 4. Rev. xviii. 5.) 
For this cause heinous offences arc called crying sins. 

Ver. 3. But Jonah rose up [or went away : sec Gen. xxv. 
34. Numb. xxiv. 25.] to flee unto Tarshishfrom the presence 
of the Lord.] He might think that that impulse which 
wrought in the prophets might not exert itself but in the 
land of Judea: or he might go away out of a sudden fear, 
as our first parents hid themselves from the presence of God 
among the trees of the garden, Gen. iii. 8. It is certain that 
Jonah, in his sedate thoughts, acknowledged God's omni- 
presence. (Sec the ninth verse of this chapter, and ii. 2.) 

And he found a ship going to TarshishJ] Learned men 
suppose that there were several places of that name noted 
for trade; one in Spain, another in India: and this might 
' probably be in Cilicia. Ships of Tarshish generally signify 
any trading or merchant-ships. (See the note upon Isa. ii. 
16.) The reason of Jonah's unwillingness to undertake the 
delivery of the Divine message, shall be considered in the 
note upon iv. 2. 

Ver. 5. Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every 
man unto his god.] To their several idols, as being hea- 
thens, and ignorant of the true God. 

But Jonah was gone down into the sides of the ship.] Into 
a cabin in one of the sides of the ship. So we read that 
Jephthah was buried in the cities of Gilead, Judg. xii. 7. 
where our interpreters rightly express the sense,. in one of 
the cities of Gilead. 

Ver. 7. Come, and let us cast lots.] This was a usual 
method of referring things to the appointment or discovery 
of Providence. (See 1 Sam. x. 20, 21. xiv. 42. 44. Prov. 
xvi. 33. Actsi.2G.) 

Ver. 9. I fear the Lord God of heaven.] Or rather, Jeho- 
vah, the God of heaven; Jehovah being the peculiar name 
of the true God, by which he was distinguished from those 
who had the names of gods and lords among the heathen. 

Ver. 10. Why hast thou done this ?] You have been guilty 
of great-profanation to disobey his command, whom your- 
self acknowledge to be Lord and Maker of all things. 

Ver. 11. For the sea wrought, and was tempestuous.] The. 
Hebrew reads, The sea went, and was tempestuous; i. e. grew 
more and more tempestuous, as our margin reads. We find 
the same phrase, Exod. xix. 19. The trumpet waxed louder 
and louder; where .it is in the Hebrew, The trumpet was 
going and strengthening. 

Ver. 14. Wlierefore they cried unto the Lord.'] They were 
convinced by the account Jonah gave of himself, that the 
God whom he worshipped (ver. 9.) had. brought this tem- 
pest upon them: so they made their petitions to him. 



Let us not perish for this man's life.] For exposing this 
man's life to inevitable danger; since it is done out of ex- 
treme necessity to save ourselves, and by his own desire. 

Ver. 16. Then the men feared the Lord exceedingly.] They 
were convinced of the power and greatness of that God 
whom Jonah worshipped; which appeared both in raising 
this storm, and so suddenly laying it. 

And offered a sacrifice unto theLord, and made voivs.] The 
words may be translated to a plainer sense, thusJAnd offered 
sacrifice unto the Lord, that is, they made vows to do it as 
soon as they had opportunity. The copulative particle van 
is sometimes used by way of explication ; as hath been ob- 
served in the note upon Isa. Ii. 19. (See Noldius, p. 280.) 
This sense suits best here. 

Ver. 17. Now the Lord had prepared a great fish to swal- 
low up Jonah.] Naturalists give an account of some sorts 
offish which are large enough to swallow a man; particu- 
larly the canis charcarias, or dog-fish, called by some writers 
lamia. (See Bochart. de Animal, lib. v. cap. 12.) 

And Jonah teas hi the belly of the fish three days and 
three nights.] The Hebrew language hath no one word to 
express what we call a natural day ; so what the Greeks 
express by Nux&Vupov, they denote by a day and a night. 
Therefore the space of time, consisting of one whole revo- 
lution of twenty-four hours, and part of two others, is fitly 
expressed in that language, by three days and three flights. 
Such a space of time our Lord lay in the grave; and we 
may from thence conclude, that Jonah, who was an emi- 
nent figure of him in this particular, was no longer in the 
fish's belly. 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

It contains the prayer of Jonah, when he w r as in the fish's 
belly ; and his deliverance from thence. 

Ver. 1. JL HEN Jonah prayed xinto the Lord out of the 
fish's belly.] Those devout thoughts which he had at that 
time, he afterward digested into the following prayer ; and 
added, a thanksgiving for his deliverance at the end of it. 
So several of David's Psalms were probably composed 
after his trouble was over; but in a manner suitable to the 
thoughts he had at the time of his affliction, and with a 
grateful sense of God's mercies for his deliverance out of 
it. (See Psal. liv. cxx.) 

Ver. 2. Out of the belly of hell cried I.] The word sheol 
signifies the state of the dead. (See the note on Isa. xiv. 9.) 
So it may most properly be rendered the grave here, as tho 
margin reads: the belly of the fish was to Jonah instead of 
a grave. 

Ver.4. Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight: yet I will look 
again towards thy holy temple.] My first apprehensions were, 
that as I had justly forfeited thy favour by my disobedi- 
ence; so thou wouldest cast me out of thy protection: (sec 
ver. 7. and compare Psal. xxxi.22.) yet, upon recollecting 
myself, I thought it my duty not to despair of thy mercy, 
but direct my prayer towards thy heavenly habitation. 
(See ver. 7.) 

Ver. 5. The waters compassed me even to the sotil.] When 
I was thrown into the sea, I thought myself just ready to 
be drowned. (Compare Psal. lxix. 1.) 
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Ver. 6. Itventdoivn to the bottom of the mountains, &c] 
I went down to the bottom of the sea, where the foundations 
of the mountains lie. (See Psal. xxiv. 2.) I found myself 
enclosed on every side, so that I had no prospect of de- 
liverance. 

Ver! 7. My prayer came in unto thee, into thy holy temple.'] 
My prayer reached unto heaven, the place of thy peculiar 
residence. (See Psal. xi. 4. xviii. 6. cii. ID. Micah i. 2. 
Habak. ii. 20.) 

Ver. 8. They that observe lying vanities forsake their own 
mercy.'] They that seek to or trust in idols, often called by 
the names of vanity and lies, (see Psal. xxxi. 6. Jer. x. 8. 
xvi. 19.) forsake him who alone is able to shew mercy to 
them, and preserve them in the time of danger. 

Ver. 9. But I will sacrifice to thee with the voice of thanks- 
giving ; I will pay that which I have vowed.] I will offer to 
thee those thanks which I solemnly promised to pay in the 
time of my trouble, and which will be as acceptable to 
thee as the fattest sacrifices of slain beasts. (See Psal. 
1. 14. cxv. 17, 18. Hos. xiv. 2.) 

Ver. 10. And the Lord spake unto the fish, &c] God's 
almighty power is represented in Scripture as bringing 
things to pass by his bare will and command. (See Gen. 
i. 3. Rom. iv. 17.) Huetius (Demonst. Evang. prop, iv.) 
supposes, that Jonah's deliverance from the whale's belly 
gave occasion to the Greek story of Arion, who, after he 
was cast into the sea, was conveyed by a dolphin to the 
port of Corinth. 

CHAP. III. 

ARGtTHEXT. 

Jonah is sent again to the Ninevites, and preacheth to 
them with good success. 

Ver. 3. Jy OW Nineveh tvas an exceeding great city, of 
three days' journey .] The Hebrew reads, A city great to* 
God; so the mountains of God are the same with great 
mountains, Psal. xxxvi.'G. and the cedars of God are trans- 
lated goodly cedars, Psal. lxxx. 10. 

Diodorus Sieulus informs us, that Nineveh was four hun- 
dred and eighty furlongs in compass, which makes sixty 
of our miles : (see Dr. Prideaux, ad A. C. 612.) so that 
it was bigger than, Babylon; which, according, to his ac- 
count, was but forty-eight. Diodorus's account agrees 
with the description the prophet gives us, that it was three 
days' journey in compass : twenty miles was a day's journey 
in common computation for a foot-traveller. (See Casau- 
bon's notes upon Strabo, lib. i. p. 35.) 

Ver. 4. Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.] 
God was pleased to allow them sufficient time to repent, 
and give some proof of their reformation. The copies of 
the LXX. read, three days: it is no easy matter to guess 
at the occasion of the mistake, although Is. Vossius is will- 
ing to believe that this was the original reading. (See his 
book de LXX. Interp. cap. 23.) Some copies of Justin 
Martyr's Dialogue with Tryplio, (p. 31G. edit. Lond.) read 
forty-three days; but that number is probably owing to the 
copiers, who joined the two readings of the Hebrew and 
LXX. together. 

Ver. 5. So the people of Nineveh believed God, &c] 
The fame of the wonderful works God had wrought for 



the Jews, was spread over the eastern parts of the world. 
This might make the Ninevites hearken to a man of that 
nation, that came to them as sent by God : and it is likely 
that he gave them an account of the miraculous circum- 
stances which attended his own mission. But without 
question, a sense of their own guilt, and their deserving 
whatever punishment Heaven could inflict^ was a principal 
reason that moved them to have a regard for his message. 
And by the men of Nineveh's repenting at the preaching of 
Jonas, God designed to upbraid the stubbornness of. his 
own people, and shame them, as it were, into repentance, 
for fear the men of Nineveh should rise up in judgment 
against them ; as our Saviour speaks of the Israelites in his 
own time, Matt. xii. 41. 

Verl G. For word came unto the king of Nineveh.] Arch- 
bishop Usher, in his Annals, ad A. M. 3233. supposes this 
prince to have been Pul the king of Assyria, Nineveh 
being then the capital city of that empire; who afterward 
invaded the kingdom of Israel, in the days of Menahem ; 
(2 Kings xv. 19.) it being very agreeable to the methods of 
Providence, to make use of a heathen king that was peni- 
tent, to punish the impeniteney of God's own people, Israel. 

And he arose frtim his throne, and laid aside his robe 
from him.] He laid aside all his state, and put on the habit 
of a penitent. 

Ver. 7. Let neither man nor beast — taste any thing.] Such 
general shows of sorrow add to the solemnity of the humi- 
liation, and may be proper to work upon men's minds, and 
bring them to a true contrition. 

' Ver. 8. But let man and beast 6e covered with sackcloth.] 
The covering horses and mules with sackcloth adds to the 
solemnity of a funeral : in like manner, their mournful garb 
was an affecting circumstance in this public sorrow and 
humiliation. 

Let them cry mightily unto God; yea, let them turn every 
one from his evil way, and from the violence that'is in their 
hands.] Natural religion instructed them, that their earnest 
prayers, without true amendment, would not avail them be- 
fore God: nor would their repentance be thought sincere, 
unless they restored to the true owners what they Had 
gained by violence and injustice. 

Ver. 9. Who can tell if God will turn and repent?] Com- 
pare Joel ii. 14. 2Sam.xii.22. Even wicked men, upon their 
repentance, are apt to conceive hopes of obtaining mercy. 

Ver. 10. And God repented of the evil which he said he 
would do unto them; and he did it not.] According to the 
general declaration he hath made of his will in this case 
Jer. xviii. 1. therefore the threatenings of temporal evils 
are to be understood conditionally; viz. unless the execu- 
tion of them is suspended by men's repentance. 

CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Jonah repining at God's mercy in sparing the Ninevites, is 
reproved by the type and figure of the gourd. 

Ver. 1. JLjUT it displeased Jonah exceedingly, &c] God's 
mercy in sparing the Ninevites was very displeasing to 
Jonah; and he expressed a great impatience under it, lest 
he should be esteemed a false prophet, and treated las such. 
Ver. 2. And he prayed unto the Lord, and said, &c] H# 
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uttered his complaint in his prayers to God, wherein ho 
pleaded an excuse for his disobedience to God's first 
commands. 

Tlierefore I fled into Tarshish, &c] This made me un- 
willing to go upon this message to tho Ninevites, because 
I knew by tho declaration thou madest to Moses, (Exod. 
xxxiv.6.) and by several instances of thy mercy, that thou 
dost not always execute the punishments thou threatcnest 
against sinners. 

Ver. 3. Tlierefore now, O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my 
life from me, &c] I had rather die, than live under the im- 
putation of being a false prophet. Josephus (Antiq. lib. 
xiii. cap. 19.) tells a story parallel to this, concerning one 
Judas, an Essene, who had foretold that Antigonus should 
be murdered on a certain day at Straton's Tower, which 
was another name for the town of Caesarea. On the very 
same day he saw this Antigonus in the temple, at which he 
fell into a great passion, and wished himself dead : but 
before the day was over, he received news that Antigonus 
was slain just under that tower of the palace in Jerusalem, 
which was called Straton's Tower. 

Ver. 5. So Jonah went out of the city.] The words should 
have been translated, Now Jonah had gone out of the city: 
for the particulars related in the foregoing verses happened 
after his departing out of the city, and sitting somewhere 
in view of it, expecting some extraordinary judgment 
should come upon it: but being disappointed, he broke 
out into that expostulation with God already mentioned. 

And sat on the east side of the city.] Probably in some 
solitary place, where he might not be discovered, and 
which did not lie in the way towards his own country, but 
quite opposite to it: so that if the Ninevites had a mind to 
have pursued him, they might not apprehend him. 

Ver. 6. And God prepared a gourd, &c] What sort of 
plant or shrub this should be, was a question before St. Je- 
rome's time, as appears by his commentary upon the place. 
He translates it ivy, not that he thought it meant so, but 
in compliance, as he tells us, with some ancient inter- 
preters; although the Septuagint, and all the ancient ver- 
sions, agree in translating it a gourd. 

That it might be a shadow over his head, and deliver him 



from his grief] From tho burning heat of the sun, which 
still added to his former grief and vexation; the booth 
which he made at first being withered by the heat. 

Ver. 8. Wlien the sun did arise, God prepared a vehe- 
ment east wind; and the sun did beat upon the head of Jonah, 
that he fainted, &c] The winds in the hot countries are 
oftentimes more suffocating than the heat of the sun, when 
they blow from the sandy deserts; and they make the sun- 
beams give a more intense heat. The word charishith, ve- 
hement, signifies likewise silent, as it is translated in the 
margin. Taking it in that sense, it denotes such a wind, 
as causes a small motion in the air, and makes it sultry hot. 
Ver. 9. Doest thou zvell to be angry for the gourd?] Dost 
thou think fit to persist in thine impatience, notwithstanding 
the punishment I have sent upon thee for thy former guilt 
in this kind ? 

I do well to be angry, even unto death.] I have just cause 
to be angry, even to that degree as to wish myself dead. 
The prophet here records his own impatience, without 
concealing any circumstance of it, as Moses and other holy 
writers have done. 

Ver. 10. Tliou hast had pity on the gourd, &c.] Thou 
wast concerned at the loss of that short-lived plant. 

Ver. 11. And should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city.] The lives of so many thousand men are much more 
valuable than that of a single plant. 

Wlierein are more than sixscore thousand persons that 
cannot discern between their right hand and their left.] i.e. 
Infants, vrtio know neither good nor evil, as it is expressed, 
Dent. i. 39. Isa. vii. 15. 16. If we compute these at a 
fifth part of the inhabitants of Nineveh, the whole sum 
will amount to six hundred thousand inhabitants; which 
are as few as can well be supposed to live in a city of such 
large dimensions. 

And also much cattle?] God's providence extends its. 
care to beasts, as well as men : (sec Psal. xxxvi. 6. civ. 
27, 28.) so he is willing to spare them, as well as the 
more noble parts of the creation. 

This reason seems to have silenced Jonah's complaints, 
and made him sensible of his fault, in repining at God's 
mercies. 



MICAH. 



PREFACE. 



X HE Prophet Micah was probably of Judah, because 
ho reckons the time of his prophesying by the reigns of 
the kings of Judah. He is called the Morasthite here, and 
Jer. xxvi. 18. from the place of his nativity, Morasthi, 
which St. Jerome distinguishes from Marcshah, mentioned 
i. 15. though ho places them both in the tribe of Judah. 
(Lib. do Locis Hebr.) 



C II A P. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet begins with an awful description of God's 
coming to execute his judgments, first upon Samaria, 
and then upon Jerusalem. 

Ver. 1. JL HE word of the Lord that came to Micah 
concerning Samaria and Jerusalem.] Concerning both the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, whereof Samaria and Jeru- 
salem were the metropoles. 
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Ver/2. Hear, alt ye people; and hearken, O earth, and all 
that therein is.] Or, Hearken, O land [of Israel], and all 
its inhabitants. A form of speech bespeaking men's at- 
tention. (See Deut. xxxii. 1. Isa. i. 2.) The prophets 
sometimes address their speech to inanimate things, to up- 
braid the stupidity of men. (Sec below, vi. 1,2. Ezek. vi. 2.) 
And let the Lord be witness against you.] I call him to 
witness, that I have forewarned you of the judgments that 
hang over your heads, unless you speedily repent. And 
he himself will become a witness against you, and con- 
vince you- of your sins, in such a manner, that you shall 
not be able to deny the charge. (Compare Psal. 1. 7. 
Itfal. iii. 5.) 

The Lord from his holy temple.] From heaven his holy 
habitation. (See the following verse, and the note upon 
Jonah ii. 7.) 

Vcr. 3. For, behold, the Lord cameth out of his place.] 
God is described as coming from heaven to judgment, be- 
cause of the visible effects of his power and presence upon 
earth. (See Isa. xxvi. 21.) 

And he will come down, and tread upon the high places 
of the earth.] When he comes to execute his judgments, 
he will subdue places of the greatest strength, and bring 
down the men of the highest rank. (See Amos iv. 13.) 

Vcr. 4. And the mountains shall be molten under him, 
and the valleys shall be cleft, &c] An allusion to God's 
coming upon Mount Sinai, when thunder and lightning 
shook the mountain, and violent rains, which accompanied 
this tempest, made the hills look as if they were melted 
down. (Compare Judg. iv. 4, 5. Psal. lxviii. 8. xcvii. 5. 
Isa. lxiv. 1, 2. Habak. iii. 6. 9, 10.) Or the words may be 
referred to the general judgment, of which all particular 
judgments arc an earnest; when the heavens and the 
earth shall be dissolved at God's appearing. (Compare 
Nahum i. 5. Isa. Ii. 6.) 

Vcr. 5. What is the transgression of Jacob? is it not 
Samaria?] Where is the chief cause of Jacob's or Israel's 
sin and apostacy ? Is it not in Samaria, the chief seat of 
that kingdom, the residence of the king and his princes, 
who have set up the idolatry of the golden calves, and 
made it the established religion of thekingdom? 

And what are the high places ofJudah? are they not Jeru- 
salem?] Doth not the idolatrous worship, practised in the 
high places, receive its chief encouragement from Ahaz, 
and the great men that join with him in that idolatry? 
(See 2 Kings xvi. 4.) 

Vcr. 6. Therefore I will make Samaria as a heap of the 
field, and as plantings of a vineyard.] It shall be turned 
into a heap of ruins. (Compare iii. 12. 2 Kings xix. 25. 
Nchem. iv. 2.) It shall be reduced into such heaps of 
stones as arc laid up together in a field lately ploughed, 
or a vineyard newly planted, after the stones have been 
gathered out of it (Compare Isa. v. 2. Hos. xii. 11.) 
The Vulgar Latin translates the sentence thus : I will make 
Samaria as a heap of stones in a field, when a vineyard 
is planted. 

And I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley y 
and I will discover the foundations thereof] Samaria stood 
upon a hill ; (1 Kings xvi. 24.) so, when it was demolished, 
many stones would fall down from the high and stately 
buildings into the valley beneath, and leave tho* founda- 
tions naked and bare. (Compare Jcr. Ii. 25;) 
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Ver. 7. All the hires thereof shall be burnt with fire.] L e. 
The city shall be destroyed ; all its wealth and substance 
shall be consumed in the fire; the increase of which they 
looked upon as so many rewards of their idolatry. (Sec 
Hos. ii. 5. 12.) 

For she gathered it of the hire of a harlot, and it shall 
return to the hire of a harlot.] She imagines that she 
gaineth her wealth as a reward of her idolatry, and it shall 
return or be made a prey to idolatrous Assyrians. No- 
thing is more abominable than the hire of a harlot, im- 
plying two great wickednesses, covetousness and impurity. 
(See Deui.xxiii. 18.) 

Ver. 8. Tlierefore I will wail and howl ; I will go stripped 
and naked.] I will sympathize with the calamities of my 
countrymen. (Compare Isa. xxii. 4. Jer. iv. 19.) I will 
put on the habit and dress of mourners, whose custom it 
was to go without their upper garments ; or with those they 
wore, rent and torn. This will fitly denote the naked con- 
dition to which the ten tribes will be reduced by their ene- 
mies. (See Isa. xx. 2—4. and the notes there.) 

I will make a wailing like the dragons.] The Avord tannin 
is often translated a dragon by our interpreters ; but it 
signifies most commonly some great fish, such as a whale, 
or crocodile. (See the note upon Isa. xxvii. 1. Ezek.xxix. 
3.) It seems to be taken for a land-animal here, as Dr. 
Pocock observes upon the place ; and so it is taken Lam. 
iv. 3. where our English reads, The sea-monsters draw out 
the breast, they give suck to their young ones: but the text 
must be understood of a land-animal, sea-monsters having 
no breasts. 

And mourning as the owls.] Compare Job xxx. 29. Psal. 
cii. 6. Bochart (de Animal, lib. ii. cap. 14.) thinks the 
word translated owls signifies properly an ostrich. It is 
generally supposed, that the Hebrew yaanih is derived 
from the loud noise this bird maketh. The LXX. trans- 
late it here by ^tiprjvtcy sirens ; by which Vossius under- 
stands a sort of wasp or hornet, of a melancholy note; 
which kind never goes in swarms, but wanders about in 
a solitary manner. (See his Dissert, de Orac. Sibyll. 
cap. 13.) 

Vcr. 9. For her wound is incurable; it is come to Judah : 
lie is come to the gate of my people, even fo Jerusalem.] The 
captivity and desolation of the ten tribes can neither be 
prevented, because they persist in their impenitence; nor 
can any relief be applied to it, because it will end in their 
utter destruction. And one aggravating circumstance at- 
tends it, that it is the forerunner of those evils which 
will befal Judah and Jerusalem ; whose gates Sennacherib 
shall attempt to besiege, with a design to make himself 
master of that city and the kingdom. (See 2 Kings xviii. 
17. 2 Chron. xxxii. 2. compare vcr. 12. of this chapter.) 

Vcr. 10. Declare it not in Gath.] The words arc taken 
out of David's lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
i. 20. This manner of speech does not imply, in either 
place/that such ill tidings could be concealed ; but only cx- 
pTcsseth the prophet's concern, lest the Philistines should 
take occasion from thence to rejoice over the calamities of 
his people. 

In the house ofAphrahroll thyself in the dust.] Or, Wal- 
low in the ashes ; as was commonly practised in times of 
great mourning. (See Esther iv. 3. Jer. vi. 20.) Tho word 
Aphrah signifies dust; and the prophet, it is likely, put?* 
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it here for Ophrali, a town in the tribe of Benjamin; that 
the name may better suit their present condition. 

Ver. 11. Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Sapkir, hav- 
ing thy shame naked.] Or, Thy nakedness uncovered. The 
word Sajrfrir imports a fair and delightful habitation, 
and denotes either Samaria or Jerusalem. The prophet 
threatens the inhabitants of that place, that they shall go 
into captivity in a way very unsuitable to their former 
softness and luxury ; even without so much as a covering 
to hide their nakedness. (See Isa. iii. 17. xlvii. 2, 3. and 
the notes there.) 

The inhabitant ofZaanan came not forth in the mourn- 
i n 9 of Beth-ezel.] The inhabitants of Zaanan were so much 
concerned to provide for their own security, that they took 
no notice of the mournful condition of their neighbour: so 
Beth-czel signifies. Grotius supposes Zaanan to denote 
Zion, and Beth-ezel to signify Beth-el, called here by an- 
other name, importing the house of separation, according 
to his interpretation; because it was the principal seat of 
idolatrous worship. 

He shall receive from you his standing.'] The inhabitant 
ofZaanan may make a conjecture of his own strength or 
condition, whether he is like to stand or fall by the fate 
which he sees doth befal the people of Beth-ezel. 

Ver. 12; For the inhabitant qfMaroth waited carefully 
for good; but evil came down, &c] The words may be 
better translated, Although the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
for good; yet evil, &c. So the particle ki is translated when 
it is repeated in the middle of the sentence, as it is here. 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) By Maroth, which signifies bitterness, 
or trouble, Grotius understands Ramoth : there were seve- 
ral Ramahs,- expressed sometimes by Ramoth, in the plural 
number; one in Mount Ephraim, 1 Sam. i. 1. another in 
the tribe, of Benjamin near Beth-lehem, Jer. xxxi. 15. 

But evil came down from the Lord unto the gate of Jeru- 
salem.'] Such a calamity as stopped not at Ramah, but 
reached even to Jerusalem; those two places being not far 
asunder. (See Judg. xix. 10. 13.) 

Ver. 13. O inhabitants qf Lachish, bind the chariot to 
the swift beast.] In order to flee from the approaching ene- 
my. Lachish was one of the first cities that Sennacherib 
besieged, when he invaded Judca, (2 Kings xviii. 13, 14.) 

She was the beginning of sin to the daughter of Zion ; for 
the transgressions of Israel were found in her.] She was the 
first among the cities of Judah which practised those idola- 
tries, which the kings and people of Israel had begun. 

Ver. 14. Therefore shalt thou give presents to Moresheth- 
gath.] Either to defend thee against the enemy, or to receive 
thee under their protection. Moresheth-gath was probably 
a place that once belonged to Gathof tho Philistines. 

The houses of Achzib shall be a lie unto the kings of Is- 
rael.] Achzib signifies a lie. There is a town cf that name 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, mentioned Josh. xv. 44. 
This place the prophet foretells mil answer its name, and 
disappoint the kings of Israel that depended upon its 
strength and assistance. [See 2 Chron. xxi. 2. xxviiL 19.] 
Israel is sometimes used for Judah: (see below, iii. 9, 10.) 
so it may probably be taken here, and ver. 15. 

Ver. 15. Yet I will bring an heir to thee, O inhabitant of 
Mareshah.'] This is another town belonging to Judah, men- 
tioned Josh. xv. 44. The name signifies an inheritance: 
so the prophet, by way of allusion, foretells that a new heir 



shall come and tako possession of it, viz. a conquering 
enemy. 

He shall come to Adullam, the glory of Israel] The ene- 
my shall enlarge his conquests even to Adullam, one of the 
frontier cities of Judah, fortified by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. 
xi. 7. Israel is put here for Judah, as in the foregoing 
verse. The margin reads, The glory of Israel shall come 
to Adullam: i. e. the great and honourable men shall be 
forced to hide themselves from their enemies, in the cave 
of Adullam, as David did when he fled from Saul, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 1/ 

This may relate to the great depredations which Pekah 
king of Israel, in conjunction with Rezin king of Syria, 
made in the kingdom of Judah, in the reign of Ahaz. (See 
2 Chron. xxviii. 5. 8.) 

Ver. 16, Make thee bald, and poll thee [or, shave thy hair] 
for thy delicate children ; for they are gone into captivitij 
from thee.] Cutting the hair, or shaving it close, were ex- 
pressions of mourning and lamentation, anciently used 
among most nations, (See Job i. 20. Jer. vi. 29. Amos 
viii. 10. and the notes upon Isa. xv. 2.) 

Enlarge thy baldness as an eagle.] When she moults her 
feathers. 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The chapter begins with a reproof for the sins of oppres- 
sion, and contempt of God's word, but concludes with 
the promise of a restoration. Some learned men think 
that the reproofs of this chapter relate to the times of 
king Ahaz. 

Ver. 1. rrOE to them that devise iniquity, and work evil 
upon their beds, &c.] Whose thoughts are big with mis- 
chief, so that they contrive schemes of wickedness upon 
their beds, in order to put them in practice when they arise 
in the morning. (Compare Psal. xxxvi. 4.) 

Because it is in the power of their hand*] TItey make their 
strength the law of justice, according to tho character given 
of such men, Wisd. ii. 11. , 

Some take the Hebrew word El to signify God, which is 
its most usual signification ; in which sense the Vulgar 
Latin translates it, ". Contra Deum est manus illorum ;" 
their hand is against God. But the phrase in the original 
is used in the samo sense in which our translators under- 
stand it, Gen. xxxi. 29. Deut. xxviii. 32. 

Ver. 2. So they oppress a man and his house, even a man 
and his heritage.] They take from him both his house and 
his land. 

Ver. 3. Behold, against this family do I devise an evil, 
Sec] As they devise mischief against others, so will I de- 
vise an evil against them, as a due punishment for their sin. 
As they have unjustly deprived others of their inheritance,' 
so a conquering enemy shall dispossess them, and carry 
them into captivity. (See the following verse.) The word 
family is equivalent to people, as appears from Jer. i. 15. v 
compare viii. 3. x. 25. of that prophecy; where the families 
which have not called upon thy name, mean the same with 
the kingdoms that fiave not called upon thy name, Psal. 
Ixxix. 6. 

Ver. 4. In that day shall one take up a parable against 
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you.'] A parable denotes a speech out of the ordinary way, 
as the Greek word Uapotfiia imports, and illustrated with 
metaphors or rhetorical figures. (See Job xxvii. 1. Ezek. 
xx. 49. Hahak. ii. 1.) So speaking in parables (for so the 
words should be translated) is opposed to speaking plainly, 
John xvi. 25. 29. 

And lament with a doleful lamentation.'] The expression 
alludes to the lamentations made at funerals. (See the 
note upon Amos v. 1.) 

He hath changed the portion of my people; how hath he 
removed it from me?~\ He hath removed his people out of 
their ancient inheritance, that portion which he himself had 
allotted them, and given it away to other owners. 

Turning away he hath divided our fields.] Turning us 
into captivity ; or, as the margin reads, Instead of restoring 
us, he hath divided our lands among our enemies. 

Ver. 5. Therefore thou shalt have none that shall cast a 
cord by lot in the congregation' of the Lord.] Israel was the 
Lord's people or congregation; (compare Deut. xxiii. 1, 
2.) they were the lot of his inheritances (Deut. xxxii. 9.) and 
he divided their land among them by lot: but now they 
shall be utterly expelled out of it, and sent captives into a 
foreign country. 

Ver. 6. Prophesy ye not, say they to them that prophesy.] 
They do not care to hear the prophets speak ungrateful 
truths. (Seelsa. xxx. 10. Amosvii.16.) The word is the 
same here which is used in that text of Amos. (See the 
note there.) Say they, is understood by a like ellipsis, 
Nahum xi. 8. 

They shall not prophesy to them, that they shall not take 
shame.] Or rather, For they will not take shame. It is to no 
purpose to prophesy to them, for they still persist in a 
shameless course of sin. (Compare Zech. iii. 5. Jer. vi. 15.) 
The latter part of the sentence may be thus translated, 
Their shame sliall not depart, or. be removed from them; 
i. e. God hath determined to bring that shame upon them 
which their sins deserve. 

Ver .7. O thou that art named the house of Jacob.] But 
dost not act suitably to the piety of thy father Jacob. 

Is the Spirit of the Lord straitened? are these, his doings ? 
&c] Is God's hand or power shortened ? (Compare Isa. 
lix. 1. Zech. iv. 6.) Arc the judgments he brings upon you 
the genuine effects of his power and goodness ? and not ra- 
ther such acts as your sins do ina manner constrain him to 
exercise? as punishments are called his strange work, Isa. 
xxviii. 21. Certainly both his laws and the words delivered 
by his prophets would turn to your good, if you would 
obey them. ' : ' 

Ver. 8. Even of late my people is risen up as an enemy.] 
This Dr. Wells refers to the invasion of Judah by Pekah, 
and the devastations which followed upon it; (See 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 5. 8.) 

Ye pull off the robe with the garment from them that pass 
by securely, &c] Or, Ye take the robe from off the garment; 
so Nbldius translates it, p. 611.. By the robe is meant the 
upper garment, called the cloak, Luke vi. 29; where the 
phrase seems to be taken from this place. The words im- 
port, that the Israelites invaded their countrymen of Judca, 
who had given them no provocation, and were willing 
to .live peaceably with them; and in a violent manner 
stripped them of all their substance, even to their wearing 
apparel. 



; Ver. 9. The- women of my people have ye cast out from 
their pleasant houses, &c] This probably relates to the in- 
vasion just now mentioned, when the Israelites carried away 
captive of their brethren two hundred thousand, women, 
sons, and daughters, 2 Chron. xxviii. 8. 

From their children have ye taken away my glory for 
ever.] Ye have taken their children captive with a design 
to sell them to the heathen, (see Joel iii. 6.) that they may 
be bred up in idolatry, and forfeit all their right to the pri- 
vileges of my temple and worship. The temple is called 
the beauty of holiness, Psal. xxix. 2. xcvi. 9. where the 
word is the same which is here translated glory. Some 
undt /stand the words of Pekah and Rezin's design to set 
up another king in Judah, (see Isa. vii. 6.) not allied to 
the house of David, and thereby to defeat the promises 
made to that family, that the Mcssias should descend from 
thence, and withal deprive the posterity of the Jews of the 
most glorious part of God's promises to them. 

Ver. 10. Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your ixst.] 
The prophet still directs his discourse to the Israelites that 
invaded Judea, and tells them, that as a just punishment 
for their oppressing and spoiling their brethren, they them- 
selves should be carried captive out of their land, where 
God had promised to give them rest. (See Deut. xii. 9. 
Psal. xcv. 2.) 

Because it is polluted, it shall destroy you, even with a 
sore destruction.] The land, being polluted with your sins, 
shall spew you out, as it did its former inhabitants, the Ca- 
naanites, (Lev.'xviii. 28.) 

Ver. 11. If a man zyalking in the spirit and falsehood.] 
Or, Of falsehood. Noldius gives several instances where 
the copulative particle supplies the place of the genitive 
case. (Sec his Concordance, p. 315.) 

I will prophesy unto thee of wine and strong drink ; he 
shall even be the prophet of this people.] If a prophet pre- 
tend to foretell all manner of plenty and prosperity, such 
a one shall be hearkened to by this people, though it be 
never so unlikely to come to pass. Such were those that 
prophesied of peace, whom Jeremiah reproves, vi. 14. viii. 
11. and spoke smooth things, to please their hearers, Isa. 
xxx. 10. The words may be thus translated, I will pro- 
phesy unto thee for wine and strong drink: i. e. if it ap- 
pears, both by his words and actions, that he doth not de- 
sign the serving God, but his own belly, as St. Paul speaks, 
Rom. xvi. 18. yet such a one shall be followed by those 
that love soothing teachers. (Compare iii. 5.) Wine and 
strong drink are often mentioned together; the latter may 
best be explained in the words of St. Jerome (Epist. 2.- 
ad Nepotianum) : " Sicera Ilcbrseo sermone omnis potio 
nuncupatur, qua? inebriare potest, sive ilia quae frumento 
conficitur, sive pomorum succo; aut cum favi decoquuntur 
in dulcem potionem, aut palmarum fructus exprimuntur 
in liquorem, coctisque frugibus aqua pinguior coloratur." 
The Hebrew word Sticker signifies any strong drink, whether 
it be made with any sort of grain (like our malt), ' or with 
the juice of apples ; or when a sweet liquor is made by the 
infusion of honey, or xbhen a juice is pressed out of the 
dates of thepalm-tree; or water hath a strength and colour 
added to if by the infusion of any other fruit. . 

Ver. 12. I will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee; I 
will surely gather the remnant of Israel.]* Here follows a 
promise of mercy, such as is often subjoined to the threat- 
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cnings of impending judgments. This promise relates to 
tbc general restoration of the Jewish nation, which yet is 
hero and elsewhere confined to that remnant, that shall 
escape the punishments that will come upon the rebellious. 
(See the note upon iv. 7.) 

I will put them together as the sheep ofBozrah, &c] God 
is often styled the Shepherd of Israel, and his caro over his 
people is compared to that of a shepherd over his flock, 
when he gathers them into the fold, and defends them from 
beasts of prey, while they are there. (Compare Jcr. xxxi. 
10.) Bozrah is a noted place in Idumea, where there were 
largo flocks of sheep. 

They shall make a noise by reason of the multitude of 
tnen.] The noise a multitude makes both discovers their 
numbers, and is a sign of their being lively and in good 
condition. The words may be rendered, keeping close to 
the original, Tliey shall increase with men: the same word 
in the Hebrew signifying both a noise and a multitude* 
(Compare Ezek. xxxvi. 37.) 

Vcr. 13. The breaker is come up before tJiem.] He that 
shall break the bonds of their captivity, or break through 
all obstacles that hinder their return home. The word 
porets is usually understood in a bad sense, for a thief or a 
destroyer; but the context here determines it to a more 
favourable acceptation. To this sense the Vulgar Latin 
renders it, Pandens iter, He that opens the way. The Jewish 
commentators generally understand the breaker, and their 
King, th&t follows, of the same person, viz. the Messiah ; as 
may be seen in Dr. Pocock upon the place* Bishop Pear- 
son cites the words of Moses Hadarsan to the same pur- 
pose, in his Exposition of the sixth article of the Creed. 
The words seem parallel to that expression of Zechariah, 
(xii. 8.) As the angel of the Lord before them, or, at the 
head of them. (See the note there.) Some of the Jews, in- 
deed, with a little variation, expound their King of the 
Messiah, and the breaker of his forerunner Elijah; as Dr. 
Pocock observes, the Chaldce paraphrase translates it, 
Tliose that are saved; as if the word were in a passive form. 

They have broken up, and have passed through the gate, 
and are gone out by it.] The expressions allude to a flock 
of sheep, who, as soon as a passage is opened for one to 
get out, do all of them follow. 

And their King shall pass before them, and [or, even] the 
Lord on the head of them.~\ The Messiah, who is both their 
God and their King, (sec the note upon Isa. vii. 14.) shall 
lead and conduct them as their captain and general. (Com- 
pare Isa. lii. 12. Hos. i.ll.) 

CHAP. III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Both the princes and prophets of Judah are reproved for 
their sins, and the destruction of Jerusalem is foretold, 
as a punishment for these enormities. 

Vcr. 1. jLLEAR, O ye heads of Jacob, and ye princes of 
the house oj Israel] Israel stands for Judah here, as ap- 
pears by vcr. 9, 10. (Sec, likewise, i. 14, 15.) 

Vcr. 2, 3. Who pluck off their skin from off them, &c] 
Who exercise all manner of cruelty upon their inferiors, 
as if they were so many butchers cutting meat for the 
shambles. 



Vcr. 4. He will even hide his face from them at that time, 
as they have behaved themselves ill in their doings.] As they 
have shewed no pity to others, God will have no pity 
for them. 

Vcr. 5. That bite with their teeth, and cry, Peace.] Though 
they speak smooth things, yet are no better than ravening 
wolves, and bring destruction upon those that are deluded 
by them. (Sec ii. 11.) 

And he thatputteth not into their mouth, they evenprepare 
war against him.] If men will not still caress and main- 
tain them, they bring them into trouble by raising false 
accusations against them, as if they were enemies to the 
government. (Compare Ezek. xiii. 19.) 

Vcr. 6, 7. Therefore night shall be unto you, that ye shall 
not havea vision, &c] The false prophets shall see theiir 
own prophecies confuted by experience, so that they shall 
no more pretend to the gift of prophecy, and shall be co- 
vered with sh^me and confusion for making false pre- 
tences to it. 

And the sun shall go down over the prophets, and the day 
shall be dark over them.] As they shall have no light or 
revelation from heaven, so dark days or dismal calamities 
shall overtake them, as a just punishment for their frauds 
and impostures. (Compare Isa. viii. 20. xxix. 10. Jer. 
xv. 9. Amos viii. 9, 10.) 

Ver. 7. Yea, they shall cover their lips : for there is no 
answer from God.] Men used to coyer their mouth, or 
their face,, when they were under any.great affliction. (See 
Ezek. xxiv. 17.) This likewise shewed that they were 
utterly silenced, and had nothing to say, either by way 
of revelation from God, or in behalf of themselves. (Job 
xl. 4.) 

Ver. 8. But truly I am full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare unto Jacob 
his transgression, &c] Whereas I, that am a true prophet, 
and moved by God's Spirit, have the honesty and courage 
to reprove the crying sins of the. nation, though practised 
and encouraged by the greatest men in it; (sec vcr. 9.) 
contrary to the base flattcrings and soothings of the false 
prophets. (See Ezek. xiii. 10, &c.) Geburah properly 
signifies might, or courage; so it is used, Isa. xi. 2. (See 
•the note there.) 

Ver. 9. Hear this — ye heads of the house of Jacob, and 
princes of the house of Israel.] See ver. 1. This address 
to the great men, shews the prophet's courage and impar- 
tiality. 

Ver. 10. They that build up Zion with blood, &c] Who 
think to increase the wealth, or secure the safety, of the 
public, by putting the innocent to death. (Compare Ha- 
bak.ii.12.) 

Ver. 11. The.heads thereof judge for reward.] See vii. 3. 
Isa. i. 28. Hos. iv. 18. Ezek. xxii. 12. 27. Zcph. iii. 3. 

Her priests teach for hire.] It was the duty of the priests 
to instruct the people, as well as to attend upon the ser- 
vice of the temple ; for which cause thcyhad cities allotted 
to them in all parts of Judca. (See Dcut. xxxiii. 10. Ezra 
vii. 10. Jcr. xviii. 18. Mai. ii. 7.) The priests, not con- 
tent with that plentiful revenue which the law allowed 
them, made a corrupt gain of their office. 

And the prophets divine for money.] See vcr. 5. Jcr. v. 
31. vi. 13. This is to bo understood of the false prophets. 
(See Zeph. iii. 4. Zcch. xiii. 2.) 
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Yet wilt they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not the 
Lord among us[or, in the midst of us]? none evil can come 
upon us.] Notwithstanding these general corruptions, they 
will rely upon God's protection, and think themselves se- 
cure, because he hath chosen the temple as the place of 
his peculiar residence, (Compare Jer. vii. 4. Zeph. iii. 5.) 
St, Paul alludes to this place, when he describes the Jews 
as resting or relying upon the law, Rom. ii. 17. The Greek 
* word liravairavr}, is the same which the LXX use here. 

Ver. 12. TJierefore shall Zionfor your sake be ploughed as 
a field, &c.] This prophecy had its utmost completion in 
the final destruction of the city and temple by the Romans. 
(See the note upon Jer. xxvi. 18.) 

And Jerusalem shall become heaps.] The word heaps al- 
ludes to the heaps of stones laid up together in fields newly 
ploughed. (See i. G. compare Psal. lxxix. 1.) 

And the mountain of the house [of the Lord] as the high 
places of the forest.] The place where the temple stood, 
which was upon Mount Moriah, shall be overrun with 
grass and shrubs, like a thicket or forest. 

CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet foretells the proclamation of the gospel, and 
the increase of Christ's kingdom, in the latter ages of 
the world: and exhorts God's people not to be discou- 
raged at the apprehension of their approaching captivity, 
because the church should in due time surmount all dif- 
ficulties, and break in pieces all the kingdoms of the 
earth; as Daniel afterward prophesied, ii. 35. 44. 

Ver. 1. JtSUT in the last days it shall come to pass.'] The 
times of the Messias are usually expressed in the prophets 
by the last days. (See the note upon the parallel text, 
Isa. ii. 2.) 

That the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be esta- 
blished upon the tops of the momitains.] Sec iii. 12. The 
temple standing upon Mount Moriah, is often styled God's 
holy mountain; from thence the phrase is taken to denote 
the Christian church in the prophetical writings. (See Isa, 
xi. 9. lxvi. 20. Jer. xxxi. 23. Ezek. xx. 40. Joel iii. 17. 
Zech. viii. 3.) Our Lord himself compares his church to a 
city set on a hill, Matt. v. 14. 

And people shall flow unto it.] Heathens shall resort 
thither to be instructed in the ways of salvation. (See the 
following verse.) 

Ver. 2. And many nations shall come, and say, Come, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord — and he will teach 
us of his ways, &c] The expressions allude to the Jews' 
going up in companies to Jerusalem at their solemn feasts. 
(Sec the notes upon the parallel text of Isaiah.) 

Ver. 3. And he shall judge among many people — and 
they shall beat their swords into plough-shares, &c] Sec the 
notes upon the same place. . It is farther observable, that 
our Saviour was born at a time when there was peacaall 
the world over; after Augustus, having put an end to the 
civil wars, had shut up the temple of Janus, in token of his 
having procured a settled peace. 

Ver. 4. But they shall sit every man under his vine, and 
under his fig-tree ; and none shall make them afraid.] This 
shall be the effect of that peace, foretold in the foregoing 



verse, when every man may securely enjoy his own pos- 
sessions, and the fruits of his labour. (See. Isa. xxxvi. 16. 
1 Kings iv. 25. Zech. iii/ 10. compare Jer. xxiii. 4. G.) 

Ver. 5. For all people will walk every one in the name of 
his god, and we will walk in the name of the Lord our God 
for ever.] Or, Although all nations shoidd walk every one in 
the name of his god, yet we will walk, &c. Since all people 
are fond of the religion of their forefathers, though false and 
absurd; itmuchmoro becomes us to cleave steadfastly to 
the service of the true God, and. not forsake his laws and 
ordinances, as we have too often done. And this.will be 
remarkably fulfilled; at the general conversion of the Jews, 
when this prophecy shall receive its utmost completion; as 
hath been observed in the notes upon the parallel text of 
Isaiah. (See likewise the following verses of this chapter,) 
. Ver. 6. In that day will I assemble her that halteth.] Or, 
twill heal her that halteth: (compare Zcph. iii. 19.) for so 
the verb dsaph, assemble, is translated 2 Kings.v. 3. G. The 
word which we render halteth, signifies in general'' one that 
is weak and feeble, or bowed down by any disease or cala- 
mity. (Sec Psal. xxxv. 15. xxxviii. 17.) 

And Iivill gather her that is driven out.] ThisTelates to 
the calling of the Jews from their several dispersions into 
the church: (see the notes. upon Ezek. xxxiv. 13. 1G.) al- 
though it may in some degree have been fulfilled in, their 
return from the Babylonish captivity. (Compare Psal. 
cxlvii. 2.) 

Ver. 7. And I will make her that halteth a remnant] To 
this remnant are many promises made, which may in some 
degree be applied to the. state of the Jews after their re; 
turn from captivity ; (see Zeph. ii. 9. Zech; viii. G. 11.) but 
are chiefly to be understood of those who were to be called 
by the gospel, when the main body of the Jiewish nation 
were rejected. (See ii. 12. v. 3. 7, 8. vii. 181 Isa. i. 9, x. 
21, 22. Jer. i;20. Joel ii. 32. Zeph! ii. 9. iii. 13. and the 
notes upon" those places.) . •• i 

And her that was cast off a strong nation.] The Jews, 
when they return from their several dispersions^ (see yer. G.) 
shall be victorious over all their enemies. (Compare v. 8. ' 
Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. and sec the note upon Obadiah, 
ver. 8.) 

And the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zio'nfrom 
henceforth, even for ever.] Compare Joel iii. 17. God will 
dwell and reign among his saints in the New Jerusalem, 
that comes down from heaven, Rev. xxi. 2, 3, &c. and then 
the kingdoms of the earth shall become, the kingdoms of the 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever, 
Rov. xi. 15. compared with xix. 6. Isa. xxiv, 23. Dan. 
vii. 27. 

Ver. 8. And thou, O tower of the flock, tlie strong hold of 
the daughter ofZion, unto thee shall it come, everi the first 
dominion, &c] The church, of which the earthly Jerusalem 
was but a figure, shall be the scat of this sovereign domi- 
nion, which God shall render conspicuous to the whole 
world, spoken of ver. 7. TJie tower of the flock, or ofEder, 
is best explained by the strong hold of the daughter ofZion^ 
which follows. The'Chaldee paraphrase expounds the 
words of the Messiah, in whom the ancient kingdom sltall 
be revived; i. e. the kingdom of David, the Beth-lehemite ; 
the tower ofEder being in, or near Bcth-lehem, (Gen. xxxv. 
19. 21.) This notion is countenanced by Jonathan's Tar- 
gum upon Gen. xxxv. 19, where mention being made ia 
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the text of the tower .o/Eder, beyond which Israel spread 
Ms tent, he adds, by way of explanation, from hence King 
Messias shall manifest himself in the latter days. 

Ver. 9. Now ivhy dost thou cry out aloud? is there no 
king in' thee? is thy counsellor perished? for pangs have 
taken thee as a woman in travail.] Why dost thou cry out, 
as a woman in the anguish of her travail, as if God himself, 
thy king and counsellor, had forsaken thee? (Compare Jer. 
viii. 19.) Some understand it of the time when Zedekiah 
and his counsellors were seized by the Chaldeans, (2 Kings 
xxv. 6. 18, &c.) Calamities are often compared to the 
pangs of child-bearing. (See Isa. xiii. 8. Jer. xxx. 6. 1. 43.) 
:Ver. 10. Be in pain, and labour to bring forth, O daugh- 
ter of ZionJ] There is reason for your being in pain and 
anguish ; but, as the pangs of a woman in travail, they shall 
have a happy conclusion ; as it follows in the next words. 
For now shalt thou go forth out of the city, and dwell in 
the field, and thou shalt go even to Babylon] The Jews' 
captivity is expressed by their going out of the city, and 
dwelling in the field; because their city and temple being 
destroyed, they should live in an obscure state, without 
any visible form of government or worship. The same 
condition is elsewhere expressed by their living in the wil- 
derness. (See the note upon Ezek. xx. 35. and Hos. ii. 14) 
So the church under persecution is described as flying into 
the wilderness, Rev. xii. 14. 

There shalt thou be delivered, &c] God shall wonderfully 
restore thy captivity from thence by Cyrus, as he hath 
foretold by Isaiah, a prophet contemporary with Micah. 
(Isa. xliv. 28. xlv. 1. compare vii. 8; 11. of this prophecy ^) 
. Ver. 11: Now also many nations are gathered against 
thee, and say, Let her be defiled, and let our eye look upon 
Zion.] The heathen round about will take occasion to in- 
sult the Jews' calamity, will please themselves with seeing 
the temple profaned, and gratify their spite with viewing 
Jerusalem in a forlorn condition. (See Lam. ii. 16.) To 
look upon our enemies, is to behold their fall with delight. 
(Compare vii. 10. and see the note upon Obad. ver. 12.) 
. Ver. 12. But they know not the thought of the Lord — 
for he shall gather them as sheaves into the floor.'] They are 
ignorant of God's purpose, which is to punish them with 
an entire destruction, after he hath executed his judgments 
upon his own people. (Sec Jer. xxv. 27—29.) Great ca- 
lamities are compared to the thrashing of corn in a floor. 
(Sec the following verse, and the note upon Isa. xxi. 10.) 

Ver. 13. Arise and thrash, O daughter of Zion; for I 
xvill make thine horn iron, and I will 'make thy hoofs brass."] 
The expressions allude to the manner of treading out the 
corn in the eastern countries, which was by the feet of oxen : 
(see Dcut. xxv. 4.) so the word horn is equivalent to the 
hoofs which follow. The words, as they relate to Zion, 
may be expounded in a spiritual sense, of bringing in the 
gentiles to the obedience of Christ. (See the following note.) 
Or else we may suppose this promise will be fulfilled, when 
all' the enemies of the church shall be subdued, and the 
saints reigning with Christ 'shall have power over the na- 
tions, and shall rule (the refractory) with a rod of iron, 
Rev. ii. 26, 27. (Compare this text with v.' 8.15. of this 
prophecy, and' with Isa. xiv. 2. xli. 15. lx. 12. lxi. 5. and 
sec the notes upon those places.) 

And I will consecrate their gain unto the Lord, and their 
substance nnto the Lord of the whole earth] This denotes 



the conversion of the gentiles, which is elsewhere expressed 
by their bringing gifts and offerings to God's temple; be- 
cause that was the most solemn part of religious worship 
practised among the Jews. (See Psal. Ixviii. 29. Isa. 
xviii.7. xxiii. 18. lx.6. 9. and compare Rev. xxi. 2-1. 26.) 
The word translated consecrate, properly signifies to de- 
vote, and alludes to -the action of conquerors, who use to 
dedicate part of their booty to God, as a thankful acknow- 
ledgment for their victory. 

CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, that he may comfort the Jews under the ca- 
lamities foretold in the last chapter, foretells the birth of 
Christ, whose kingdom should at last become victorious 
.over all its enemies. 

Ver. 1. IS OW gather thyself in troops, O daughter of 
troops: he hath laid siege against n$.] This verse is to be 
understood of some foreign invasion of Judea, by a nation 
that had numerous troops ; and may relate to the conquest 
of Judea by the Babylonians. The daughter of troops is a 
phrase of the same kind with the daughter of affliction ; i. e. 
one that is surrounded with affliction: so the son of death 
is one condemned to die, 1 Sam. xx. 31. Psal. cii. 20. 
• They shall smite the Judge of Israel with a rod upon the 
cheek.] This may be understood of Zedekiah, \Vho was 
treated in a contumelious manner by the Babylonians, as a 
common captive, (2 Kings xxv. .6, 7.) Smiting on the cheek, 
signifies treating one in a despiteful manner, Lam. iii. 31. 
Matt. v.39. The Judge of Israel is equivalent to the King 
of Israel. (See Amos ii. 5.) 

Ver. 2. But thou Beth-lehem-Ephratah, though thou -be 
little among the thousands of Judah.] Ephrath, or Ephratah; 
was another name for Beth-lehem in the tribe of Judah. 
(See Gen. xxxv. 19.) And both names are joined toge- 
ther, to distinguish it from another Beth-lehem,situate in 
the tribe of Zebulun, mentioned Josh. xix. 15. It is called 
little among the thousands, i. e. among the families, or cities 
of Judah. (Compare Judg. vi. 15. 1 Sam. x. 19.) The ex- 
pression is taken from the first division of the people into 
thousands, hundreds, and other subordinate divisions.* (Sec 
Exod. xviii. 21. 25.) Both the city and family of David 
were in a mean condition at the time of Christ's birth ; 
whereupon the blessed Virgin, in her song, thankfully com- 
memorates God's extraordinary favour, in honouring that 
low .estate to which they were reduced, with the birth of 
the Messiah, (Luke i. 48. 52, m.) ' 

But the word tsair, little, hath likewise a contrary signi- 
fication, as many Hebrew words have, (see the note upon 
Isa. xii. 17.) and signifies one of note or esteem ; in which 
sense it is taken by the Chaldee paraphrast upon Jer. 
xlviii. 4. and by some copies of the LXX. Zech. xiii. 7. 
(See Dr. Pocock, in his notes-upon Porta Mosis, cap. 2. 
p. 18, 19.) And in this sense St. Matthew understands the 
text, and translates it, Art not the least among the princes 
of Judah, ii- 6. 

Yet out of thee he shall come unto me that is to be nder 
in Israel.] The scribes and pharisecs understood this pro- 
phecy of the birth of the Messiah, as appears from Matt. ii. 
5, 6. and so did the generality of the Jews of that age, who 
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speak of it as an undoubted truth, that Christ was to come 
of the seed of David, <ind of the town of Beth-lehem, where 
David ivas, (John vii. 42.) The Chaldee agrees with their 
sentiments, and expressly applies the prophecy to the Mes- 
. siah : and our Lord was born at Beth-lehem, by an especial 
act of Providence, that this prophecy might plainly be ful- 
filled in him. (See Luke ii. 4.) To come forth is the same 
as to be born. (See Gen. x. 14. xvfi. 6. xxv. 25. 1 Chron. 
ii. 53. Isa. xi. 1.) 

WJiose goings forth have been from of old, even from ever- 
lasting.] The words do naturally import an original, distinct 
from the birth of Christ, mentioned in the foregoing sen- 
tence; which is here declared to be from all eternity :' for 
so the words mikkedem (translated here from of old, but 
rendered from everlasting, Habak. i. 12.) and mime olam, 
from the days of eternity, do plainly signify. (Sec Psal. 
lv. 19. xc. 2. Prov. viii. 23.) If we expound it with the 
Chaldee paTaphrast, Wliose name was foretold of old, the 
expression contains a plain description of the Messias. 

Ver. 3. Therefore ivill he give them up, until the time that 
she that travaileth hath brought forth*'] The particle laken, 
translated therefore, should be rendered nevertheless, here, 
and in some other places; as Dr. Pocock hath observed 
upon the place : and see the note upon Isa. xxx. 18. Not- 
withstanding the promise of so great a blessing, God will 
give up his people into the hands of their enemies, or leave 
them to be exercised with troubles and afflictions, till the 
appointed time of their deliverance cometh, which shall be 
greater than that from Babylon. (See iv. 10.) This deli- 
verance may be understood of the church's bringing forth 
children by the preaching of the gospel : (see Gal. iY. 27.) 
but will be more fully completed in the general restoration 
of the Jewish nation, to be expected in the latter ages. 
(Compare Isa. lxvi. 7, 8.) 

Tlien the remnant of his brethren shall return to the 
children of Israel*] Or, ShalVbe converted with the children 
of Israel* (See the note upon Mai. iv. G.) Then the rem- 
nant of the dispersed Jews, (see the note upon iv. 7.) upon 
their conversion, shall join themselves to the true Israel- 
ites, and make one church with them. Both the LXX. 
and Chaldee read, The remnant of their brethren. But if 
wc follow the present Hebrew, wc may understand it of the 
believers that shall be added to the church, for Christ 
vouchsafes to call all believers his brethren. (See Matt. • 
xii. 50. Heb. ii. 11.) . . r 

Ver.4. And he shall stand and feed [or, rule] in thestrength 
of the Lord, and in the majesty of the name of the Lordhis 
God, &c] Christ shall* diligently perform the office of a 
shepherd or governor over his church : (compare vii. 14.) 
and it will appear by the success which attends him, that 
God is with him, and is glorified in and by him. (John xiii. 
31, 32.) For his kingdom shall extend itself all the world 
over, (Psal. ii. 8.) and his faithful servants shall continue 
secure under his protection. 

Instead of the verb yashalu, they shall abide, the Chaldee * 
and Vulgar Latin read, yashubu, they sliall be converted, or 
return from their captivity; which agrees very well with f 
the sense of the verse foregoing. 

For now shall he be great unto the ends of the earth.] The 
words of the angel, Luke i. 32. allude to this text. He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
&c He is dignified with such titles as were never given to 



any creature, as the apostle at large proves, Heb.i.4,&c. 
(Compare Isa. Hi. 13. and see the note there.) 

Ver. 5. And this man shall be the peace.] This title in a 
peculiar manner belongs to the Messiah, and is spoken of 
as a blessing attending his kingdom. (See Psal lxxii. 7. 
Isa. ii. 4. ix. 6, 7. xi. 6. Hag. ii. 9. Zech. ix. 10. Luke ii. 14. 
Ephes. ii. 14. Heb. vii. 2.) This sentence may be best ex- 
plained as coherent with the former verse. 

When the Assyrian shall come into our land, and when he 
shall tread in our borders.] I take the sense which Mr. Mede 
hath given to this passage to be most agreeable to the 
scope and design of the following part of the chapter. See 
his Works, p. 796. where he expounds the place of the 
general destruction of some remarkable enemy, or enemies, 
to God and his truth, which should come to pass before 
the consummation of all things : an event foretold in seve- 
ral places of Scripture. (See Psal. cx» 5, 6. Isa. xxvi. 20, 
21. xxxiv. 1, &c. lxvi. 16. Jer. xxx. 7. 10. Ezek. xxxviii. 
xxxix. Joel iii. 9. 14. Obad. ver. 15, &c. Zeph. iii. 8. Hag. 
ii. 22. Zech. xii. 1. xiv. 8. Rev. xix. 19. xx. 9.) This ene-. 
my is probably called by the name of the Assyrian by 
Isaiah, xiv. 25. as well as by Micah here. (See the. note 
upon that place.) Mr. Mede ingeniously conjectures, that 
this name was given him by these two prophets, because 
.that ever since the invasion of Sennacherib, the very name 
of Assyrian carried terror along with it, being esteemed by 
the Jews as their most formidable enemy.* 

TJien we shall raise up against, him seven shepherds, and 
eight principal men.] Or, rulers. Under his conduct we shall 
be furnished with commanders sufficient to oppose the en- 
terprises of the enemy. Shepherds are elsewhere equivalent 
to princes or generals. (See Jer. yi. 3. xxv. 34. Nahum iii. 
18.) The words seven and eight are used for an indefinite 
number: (see Eccles. xi. 2.) so once and twice, six and 
seven, are used, Job xxxiii.14. v. 19. Prov. vi. 16. 

Ver. 6. And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the 
sword, and [or even] the land ofNimrod in the entrances , 
thereof] In its borders, where its garrisons are, and its 
chief strength lies- Assyria is called the land ofNimrod, 
because he was the first king of that country, as appears 
from Gen. x. 2. where the marginal reading rightly trans- 
lates the text, Out of that land he (i. e. Nimrod, spoken of 
ver. 9.) went out into Assyria, or invaded and conquered 
it; as the phrase, went forth, commonly signifies. (See 
Psal. Ix. 10. Zech. xiv. 3.) 

Ver. 7. And tlte remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 
of many people as a dew from the Lord.] That remnant, 
mentioned ver. 3. and iv. 7. shall be the instruments of 
converting those gentiles among whom they live : (see the 
notes upon Isa. lxvi. 12. 19.) and thereupon may fitly be 
represented by the dews and rains which come from hea- 
ven, and are the means of making the earth fruitful. (Com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 2. Psal. Ixxxii. 6. Hos. vi. 3.) - it 

Which tarries not for man, nor waits for the sons of 
men.] The dews and the rains are the gift of God, (see Isa. 
,lv. 10. Jer. xiv. 22.) and are spoken of here, by way of 
distinction from those fountains and canals of water, 
which men convey into their fields and gardens by their 
own industry. (Compare Deut. xi. 10, II.) [Some of 
the rabbins apply the text to the birth of the Messiah, 
spoken of ver. 2. who shall be born, not in the ordinary 
way of generation, but by the miraculous power of God. 
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(Seo the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield's Defence of ! 
Christianity, chap. 4. sect. 2.) To the same sense we 
may probably interpret Psal. ex. 3. The dew of thy birth 
is of the womb of the morning.'] 

Ver. 8. And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 
of many people, as a lion among the beasts of the forest, 
&c.] The former verse described the benefits the converted 
Jews should bring to those gentiles that were disposed to 
embrace the gospel : this instructs us how terrible adver- 
saries they will prove to such as persist in their enmity to 
them and to the truth. (Compare Obad. ver. 18, 19. Zech. 
xii. G. and see the note. upon ver.-5. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 10, 11. And it shall come to pass in that day, saith 
the Lord, that I will ait off thy horses out of the midst qf 
thee, Sec] I will afford deliverance to my people, not in 
the ordinary way of second causes, but 'immediately by 
myself; so that they shall not need to trust in' the strength 
of their forces, or of their garrisons. (Compare Hos. i. 7. 
Zech. ix. 10.) 

Ver. 12—14. And I will ait off-witchcrafts out of thy 
land, and thou shall have no more soothsayers: thy graven 
images also will I cut off, &c] The prophet may be sup- 
posed to mention here those sins wherein the Jews of his 
own age were chiefly faulty, thereby to signify, that, in after- 
times, when the promises here mentioned should be ful- 
filled, such offences should not be found among them. 
(Compare Isa. ii.6— 8. with the context here.) We may 
iu general take notice, that the destruction of idolatry is 
often mentioned in the prophets as a principal circum- 
stance in their descriptions of the flourishing state of the 
church, which should come to pass in aftcrtimes. (See 
the note upon Isa. i. 29.) This appears to have been the 
sentiment of the ancient Jews, from that passage in Tobit, 
xiv. -6. where, speaking of the times of the Messias, 
he saith, All nations shall turn and fear the Lord truly, 
and shall bury their idols. No nation has been more ad- 
dicted to : the several sorts of divination than the Jews, 
both in ancient and modern times: (see Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
<ver. 545. and the note upon Mai. iii. 5.) and several of 
them comply with the idolatries practised in those countries 
•where they are dispersed. See the note upon Zech. xiii. 2. 
where there is the same prediction of the utter abolishing 
of idolatry among them. 

Ver. 15. And I will execute vengeance in anger, and fury 
ttpon the heathen, &c] When I have purged my people 
from their corruptions, I will severely vindicate their 
•cause, to the utter destruction of all their unbelieving ene- 
mies. (See the notes upon ver. 5. 8.) 

CHAP. VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter relates to the prophet's own time ; wherein 
hcTirstupbraids the people for their ingratitude towards 
'God: then he instructs them in the true way of per- 
forming acceptable service to him : lastly, he reproves 
thein for their injustice and. idolatry, and tells them that 
these sins are the causes of their being unsuccessful in 
all their Undertakings.* 

Vcr.l. ARISE, contend thou before the mountains, &c] 
God often appeals to inanimate creatures for the justice 



of his proceedings, thereby to upbraid the stupidity of 
men. (Sec i. 2. Deut. iv. 26; xxxii. 1. Psal. 1. 4. Isa. i. 2.) 
Ver. 2. For the Lord hath a controversy with his people, 
&c] He will enter into judgment with them for their im- 
pieties, as being injurious to his honour, and for which his 
justice demands satisfaction. (See Hos. iv. 1.) 

Ver. 3. O my people, what have I done to thee ? or wherein 
have J wearied thee? witness against me.] The words al- 
lude to the forms of courts of justice, wherein actions arc 
tried between man and man. God allows his people to 
offer any plea in their own behalf, and demands what in- 
justice he hath done them, and what grievances they can 
complain of, either in the laws or the rules of worship 
which he hath prescribed them. (Compare Jer. ii. 5. 31.) 
Ver. 4.. For I brought thee out of the house of Egypt, and 
redeemed thee out of the house of servants, See] On the 
other side, God puts them in mind of the great favours he 
had bestowed upon them, in delivering them out of the 
Egyptian bondage, by the conduct of Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam their sister, who is hero mentioned as having been 
endued with the spirit of prophecy, and by whom upon 
•some occasions God made known his will to the Israelites. 
(See Exod. xv. 20. Numb. xii. 2.) 

Ver. 5.'Omy people, remember what Balak king of Moab 
consulted, and what Balaam son of Beor answered him.'] 
Remember how Balak sent for Balaam to curse Israel, 
and he contrary to his own intentions blessed them. (See 
Numb. xxiv. 10—12.) 

From Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know the righte- 
ovs?iess of the Lord.] To make the sense perfect, we must 
supply it from the beginning of the verse, as the Chaldee 
paraphrast doth, Remember what I have done for you, from 
Shittimun to Gilgal; i. e. from your encamping in the plains 
of Moab near Shittim, by Jordan: (sec Numb. xxii. 1. 
compared with xxxiii. 48, 49.) where you continued till 
you passed over that river, and encamped in Gilgal in the 
land of Canaan. (See Josh. ii. 1. compared with iv. 19.) 
If you duly consider these things, you will be convinced 
of God's great goodness to you, and of his faithfulness in 
fulfilling the promises made to your fathers. 

A learned prelate, in his Defence of Christianity from the 
ancient Prophecies, p. 290. supposes the phrase, From 
Shittim to Gilgal, to be a proverbial expression, for a sud- 
% den change of an enemy's wicked passions and designs. And 
then the words will imply thus much : — Remember how I 
would not suffer Balaam, though when led to it by his in- 
clinations and interests, to curse you, though he removed 
from one place to another, to find a seasonable time and 
prospect for his enchantments, and surveyed the army of 
Israel, going over them with his eye, from Shittim where 
they lay encamped, to the utmost extremity of them over* 
against Gilgal, or Jericho, by Jordan: (sec Josh. iii. 1. 
compared with iv. 19.) But the Lord thy God made him 
turn his curse into.a blessing, Deut. xxiii. 5. 

Ver. 6. Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high- God.] After this reproof of the peo- 
ple's ingratitude, they are introduced by the prophet, as 
anxiously inquisitive how they may propitiate God's dis- 
pleasure, and avert his judgments. They declare them- 
selves, in the following verse, ready to offer any expiatory 
sacrifices, though never so costly, for that purpose. 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves 
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of a year old?] Will God accept of the ordinary sacrifices, 
such as we offered upon other occasions as an atonement 
for sin? (See Lev. iv. 3. ix. 2.) 

Ver. 7. Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or ten thousands of rivers of oil?] Or doth he expect a more 
costly sacrifice ? We are ready, if that will appease him, 
to offer up to him thousands of rams, and to add in propor- 
tion meat-offerings prepared with oil ; (see Lev. ii. 1. 4. 15.) 
though it should cost us an immeasurable quantity of that 
liquor. (Compare Job xxix. 6.) " 

Shall I give my first-bomfor my transgression? &c] They 
farther declare themselves ready to sacrifice their first-born, 
though looked upon as the strength and stay of their family, 
if that would appease God's wrath, and procure their par- 
don. Such inhuman sacrifices several of the idolatrous 
Jews offered up to their idols; for which they are severely 
reproved by the prophets. (See 2 Kings xvi. 3. xxi. 6. Jer. 
vii. 31. xix. 5. Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. xxiii. 37.) 

These two verses are an exact description of the temper 
of hypocrites and habitual sinners, who hope to obtain 
God's favour by performing the external duties of religion; 
and are willing to purchase their own pardon upon any 
terms but that of reforming their lives. 

Ver. 8. He hath shelved thee, O man, what is good, &c] 
Both the dictates of reason, and the laws of God, suf- 
ficiently inform men what are the substantial parts of their 
duty; viz. the practice of justice and mercy, and a re- 
verent behaviour towards God, and looking np to him as 
our Lord and Maker. This is a more acceptable service 
than the most costly sacrifices. (Compare Deut. x. 12, 13. 
1 Sam. xv. 22. Isa. i. 11, &c. Hos. vi. 6.) 

Ver. 9. Tlie Lord's voice cries unto the city.] The ex- 
hortations God hath given you by his prophets are chiefly 
directed to the city of Jerusalem and its principal inhabit- 
ants, whose injustice and oppression of their neighbours 
cry aloud for vengeance. 

And the man of wisdom shall see thy name.*] He that is 
truly wise will easily discover God's authority in such a 
message. Wisdom, in the Hebrew, is here put for the wdse 
man, the abstract being often used for the concrete: so 
righteousness signifies the righteous man, Isa. xli. 2. Some 
translate the sentence thus, They will learn wisdom [or, shall 
obtain salvation] who fear thy name. The derivatives from 
yare, to fear, and roar, to see, are often used promiscuously 
in the Hebrew language. 

Hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it.] Hear what 
severe judgments are threatened against your sins, and 
who "it is that threatens them, and is able to put them in 
execution. 

Ver. 10. Are there yet the treasures of wickedness in the 
house of the wicked?] Notwithstanding all the exhortations 
and reproofs given you upon this subject, still there are 
many that use unjust and fraudulent means to enrich them- 
selves, and keep scant measures to sell their goods by, 
which the law of God often declares to be an abomination . 
to him. (See Lev. xix. 35, 36. Deut. xxv. 13. 16. Prov. 
xi. 1. xx. 10.) The word translated measure is ephah/m 
the Hebrew; so the reproof is the same with that of Amos, 
viii. 5. where he charges the tradesmen with making the 
ephah small. (See the note there.) 

Ver. 12. Shall I\ count them pure with the wicked ba- 
lances?] See Hos. xii. 7. 

VOL. IV. 



Ver. 13. Therefore also will I make thee sick in smiting 
thee.] The punishment wherewith I will afflict thee shall 
waste thy strength, like a consuming sickness, which preys 
upon the vitals. 

Ver. 14. Thou shall eat and not be satisfied.]* Either thy 
food shall not. give thee due nourishment, or else thou 
shalt not have enough to satisfy a craving appetite. 

And thy casting down shall be in the midst of thee.] The 
miseries that bring thee low, shall be like an incurable 
disease in thy bowels. (See ver. 13.) 

And thou shalt take hold, but shalt not deliver, &c] 
Whatever advantages thou shalt make by thy industry, or 
whatsoever thou shalt gain by conquest, thou shalt not be 
able to keep it, but it shall become a prey to thine ene- 
mies. A contrary form of speech wc read in Isaiah, 
v. 29. where the prophet, speaking how successful the at- 
tempts of their enemies should be, saith, They shall lay 
hold of tlie prey, and shall carry it away safe, and none 
shall deliver it, or retake it. The rabbins generally inter- 
pret the text here to this sense: Thou shalt conceive seed, 
but shall not be safely delivered of the child ; or, if thou 
be,' it shall be slain by the enemy. The verb palat, here 
used, is spoken of cattle which are safely delivered of 
their young. (Job xxi. 20.) 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap, &c] 
Thou shalt not enjoy the fruits of thy labours: a curso 
often threatened for their disobedience. (Sec Deut.xxviii. 
38,39. Amos v. 2. Zeph. i. 13.) 

Ver. 16. For the statutes of Omri are kept, and all the 
works of the house ofAhab.] It is said of Omri, that he did 
worse than all that were before him, 1 Kings* xvi. 25. and 
his son Ahab added the worship of Baal to the idolatry of 
the golden calves, ibid. ver. 32. which is spoken of there 
as the worse degree of idolatry, because it was the intro- 
ducing a heathen idol; whereas the golden calves were 
only an idolatrous representation of the true God. Ma- 
nasseh followed Ahab in his wickedness. (See 2 Kings 
xxi. 3.) 

TJiat I should make thee a desolation, and the inhabitants 
thereof a hissing.] The subject of scorn and derision to 
their enemies. (See 1 Kings ^ix. 8. Jer. xviii. 16. Lam. 
ii. 15.) 

Therefore ye shalt bear the reproach of my people.] The 
prophet still directs his discourse to the great and rich men, 
(ver. 12. 15.) and tells them, that since they have given the 
chief occasion to those reproaches, which unbelievers have 
thrown out upon God's people, as if they were rejected 
and cast off by him, therefore they shall bear the prin- 
cipal share of that shame and contempt wherewith their 
enemies shall treat them. (Compare Psal. <xlii. 10. Isa. 
xxv. 8.) 

The LXX. read, The reproach of the people ; to the same 
sense with those words of Psal. Ixxxix. 50, 51. I bear 
in my bosom the reproach of all the mighty people, where- 
with thine enemies have reproached — . Buxtorf, in his Vin- 
dicia? contra Capellum, shews this interpretation to agree 
with the Hebrew, supposing the word ammi to stand for 
ammim in the plural; of which syntax he alleges several 
instances. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, speaking in the person of the church, laments 
the decay of piety, and growth of wickedness: posscss- 
ing'her soul in patience by faith, she foresees her future 
restoration in the latter times ; a subject with which most 
of the minor prophets conclude their prophecies. 

Vcr. 1. rrOE is me !for lam as ivhen they have gathered 
the summer-fruits, &c.] Good men arc become like a glean- 
ing after the harvest or vintage, scarce two or three to be 
found after the most diligent search. (Compare Isa. xvii. 
G. xxiv. 13.) 

My soul desireth the first ripe fruit.] It would be the 
same refreshment to me to meet with a truly pious man, 
as it is to a thirsty traveller to find the early fruits in the 
summer season. (Compare Isa. xxviii. 4. Hos. ix. 10.) 

Vcr. 2. Hie good man is perished out of the earth, &c.] 
The same complaints we find in other holy writers, la- 
menting the scarcity of good men, and the increase of the 
wicked. (Sec Psal. xii. 1. xiv. 2, &c. Isa. lvii. 1.) 

TJiey hunt every man his brother with a net.] They make 
a prey of their neighbours, and even of their friends and 
nearest relations. (See Habak. i. 14, 15.) 

Ver. 3. That they may do evil with both hands earnestly.] 
The words may, be translated, That they may prepare their 
hands, for committing evil: the verb herib sometimes sig- 
nifies \ofit or prepare. (Sec Exod. xxx. 7. Hos. x. I.) 

TJie prince asketh, &'c] See iii. 11. 

So they wrap it tip.] The prince, the judge, and the great 
man, agreeing in their ill designs, make a threefold cord of 
iniquity : or they twist one sin upon another, the latter to 
maintain or cover the former. The Chaldce renders it, 
So they deprave or pervert it; i. e. the soul, or mind; which 
word is found in the Hebrew of the foregoing sentence. 

Vcr. 4. Tliebest ofihemis as a brier ; the most upright is 
sharper than a thorn hedge.] Those that have the fairest 
character among them are set upon mischief. Sinners are 
elsewhere compared to briers and thorns, both upon the 
'account of their unfruitfulness, and because of their hurt- 
ful qualities. (See the notes upon Isa. ix. 18. Iv. 13. and 
compare 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7. Heb. vi. 8.) 

Tlie day of thy watchmen, even thy visitation cometh, &c.] 
The time of vengeance is coming, which hath been fore- 
told by the prophets of former times, as well as the present ; 
called here watchmen, as they arc by Ezekicl, iii. 7. and 
by Hosca, ix. 8. then God mil visit for all the sins thou 
hast committed against him. Watchmen may signify ma- 
gistrates, a£ well as prophets: (see the note upon Isa. Ivi. 
10.) and then the words import the time when God will call 
both princes and prophets to account for their unfaithful- 
ness in the discharge of their several offices. (Sec iii. 11.) 

Vcr. 7. Therefore I will look unto the Lord, &c] The 
church here expresses her confidence in God alone, since 
no trust can be placed in man. 

Ver. 8, 9. Rejoice not against *me, O mine enemy, &c] 
Let not the enemies of God and his truth insult over me, 
as if he had utterly forsaken me. (See ver. 10. Psal. Ixxix. 
10.) After he hath chastened me for my sins, which I will 
patiently bear, out of a just sense of my demerits, he will 



deliver me out of my low and desolate condition, and will 
cause the light of his countenance to shine upon me, and 
plead the cause of his oppressed truth. (Compare Psal. 
xxvii. 1.) This was in some degree fulfilled in their deli- 
verance from the captivity. (Sec vcr. 11. and compare 
iv. 10.) 

Ver. 10. Mine eyes shall behold her: for now shall she b& 
trodden down as the mire of the streets.] As the heathen be- 
held the desolations of God's church and temple with de- 
light; (see iv. 11.) so it shall come to my turn to see Gods 
judgments executed upon tho Babylonish empire, and that 
brought down to as low a condition as ever they had 
reduced God's people. (See Isa. li. 2G. and compare with 
the latter part of the sentence, 2 Sam. xxii. 43. Zech* 
x. 5.) 

Ver. 11. In the day that thy walls shall be built, in tluzt 
day shall the decree be far removed.] When God shall visit 
his people, and repair their decayed estate, (comparo Amos 
ix. 11.) then the tyrannical edicts of their persecutors shall 
be utterly abolished. This may partly relate to the recalling 
those edicts which put a stop to the rebuilding tho city and 
temple of Jerusalem. (See Ezra iv. 23, 24. vi. 14. Nchcm. 
ii. 8. 17.) 

Vcr. 12. In that day.] The phrase signifies in the pro- 
phets some remarkable time prefixed by God for restoring 
the Jews' affairs, or some other signal events of Providence. 
(See the note upon Isa. iv. 2. and the Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield's Defence of Christianity, p. 168.) 

He sJtall come unto thee from Assyria, and from the for- 
tified cities, and from the fortress even to the river, &c] By 
the single person, lie, is meant the people, or the dispersion 
of Israel : ,so the Chaldce paraphrast understands it. (See 
ver. 15.) I observed in my notes upon Isa. xix. 6. that this 
text might more perspicuously be translated thus, He shall 
come unto thee from Assyria even to the cities of Egypt, and 
from Egypt even to the river [Euphrates] : the word maU 
sor, fortress, likewise signifying Egypt; as Bochart ob- 
serves, Phalcg. lib. iv. cap. 24. The words imply, that the 
"Jews shall return from their several dispersions whither 
they were scattered : this the prophets elsewhere express 
by their Tctum from Assyria and Egypt. (Sec Isa. xi. 15, 
16. xix. 23—25. xxvii. 13. Hos. xi. 11. Zech. v. 10, 11.) 
Jeremiah compares the captivity of the ten tribes, who 
were carried away by Shalmanescr into Assyria, to the 
bondage of their forefathers in Egypt, and promises them 
a like deliverance, Jer. xxi. 14. xxiii. 7, 8. This may be 
the reason of joining Egypt and Assyria together in the 
forcmentioncd texts : though it be also true, that about the 
time of Shalmancser's invasion, many of the Jews fled for 
refuge into Egypt ; as appears from Hos. vii. 16. viii. 13. 
ix. 3. 6. 

Vcr. 13. Notwithstanding the land shall be desolate be- 
cause of them that dwell therein, &c] The marginal reading 
■is to be preferred, After that the land hath been desolate, 
&c. The words import, that the general restoration of the 
Jews shall not be brought to pass till after their land hath 
iain desolate for some ages, as a testimony of God's dis- 
pleasure against its ancient inhabitants for their sins, espe- 
cially that heinous one of rejecting the Mcssias. * 

For the fruit of their doings.] The miseries, which arc 
the effects of men's sins, are called the fruit of their ways, 
or doings. (See Prov. i. 31. Jer. xxi. 14.) 
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Ver. 14. Feed thy people ivith thy rod, even the flock of 
thine heritage.] The words contain the prophet's earnest 
wish or prayer to God that .he would send the Messiah to 
perform the office of the good Shepherd, in feeding or pro- 
tecting his flock, the remnant of the true Israelites, in the 
age of renovation ; as the Chaldee paraphrase explains it; 
i. e. in the times of the Messiah, when all things shall be- 
come new. The prophets describe the Messias under the 
character of a shepherd. (See above, v. 4. Isa. xl. 11. xlix. 
10. Ezek. xxxiv. 23.) 

Wliich dwelt solitarily.'] The expression may relate to * 
the state of the Jews in their dispersions, where they are 
preserved separate from, and unmixed with, the several na- 
tions whither they are scattered. But I rather believe the 
expression is borrowed from Numb, xxiii. 9. and Deut. 
xxxiii. 2S. where Israel is described as dwelling alone; so 
our translators render the word badad in both those texts ; 
k e. in a large and, plentiful country, secure under the Di- 
vine protection, without standing in need of foreign al- 
liances. In this sense the words relate to their future hap- 
piness and security. (Compare Jer. xxiii. G.) 

In the wood, in the midst of CarmeL] The same place is 
called the forest of Carmel, Isa. xxxvii. 24. and spoken of 
there as a place remarkable for its. fruitfulness : compare 
Isa. x. 18. xxxv. 2. where our translation reads/ The glory 
of his forest and his fruitful field, or his Carmel, as it is in 
the original. Bashan, which follows here, and Carmel, are 
joined together as the most fruitful parts of Judea, Isa. 
xxxiii. 9. Nahum i. 4. 

Let them feed in Bashan and. Gilead, as in. the days of 
old.] These countries were noted for their rich and fat 
pastures. (See Numb, xxxii. 1. 33. Deut. xxxii. 14.) The 
expressions denote, that the Jews shall enjoy full and free 
possession of their land after their return to it,, with the 
same security and happiness with which they possessed it, 
in their most flourishing state, under the reigns ,of David 
and Solomon. (See 1 Kings iv. 25. compare Zech. x. 10.) 
We are likewise to suppose these temporal blessings to be 
emblems and figures of the spiritual benefits conveyed by 
the gospel. (Compare Isa. lxv. 10.« Jer. 1. 19. Zeph. iii. 13. 
and see the notes there.) 

Ver. 15. According to the days of thy coming otit of 
Egypt will I shew him marvellous things.] The words are an 
answer to the prophet's prayer in the foregoing verse; 
wherein God tells him, that the wonders he will perform in 
bringing back his people into their own country, shall be 
as conspicuous as those which he shewed in their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, and giving them the first possession of 
it. The sense is equivalent to that of Psal. Ixviii. 22. The 
Lord hath said, I will bring my people again as I did from 
Bashan; I will bring my people again from the deptlts of 
the sea. 

Ver. 1G. Tlie nations sliall see, and be confounded at all 
their might.] The heathen shall feel the same confusion as 
men do under a great disappointment, when they shall see 
that power and force defeated, which they had gathered to- 
gether to oppose God's people, and hinder them from en- 
joying the quiet possession of their land. (See Ezek. 
xxxviii. 8, &e.) Others understand their might of the might 
and power of God's people, whom no force will be able to 
withstand. (See v. 8.) 

Tliey shall lay their hands upon their moutlis, their ears 
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shall be deaf] The ovident tokens of a Divine presence 
with his people shall stop the mouths of their adversaries, 
so that they shall be struck dumb with admiration and as- 
tonishment. (See Job xxi. 5. xxix. 9. Isa. liL 15.) They 
shall hardly believe their own ears, when they hear those 
wonderful works which God hath wrought for them. ' 

Ver. 17. They shall lick the dust like a serpent.] The 
enemies of God's people shall be very humble and submis- 
sive, and ready to fall down at their feet. (Compare Psal. 
Ixxii. 9. Rev. iii. 9. Isa. xlix. 23. Ix. 14. and see the notes 
there.) To the same sense we may understand those words 
of Isa. lxv. 25. Dust shall be the serpent's meat : where the 
prophet applies the curse threatened to the serpent, Gen. 
iii. 14. to the times of the millennium; as if then that curse 
should be completely fulfilled, when the righteous should 
have an entire victory over -Satan and all his offspring, and 
tread them under their feet, so as never to rise up again to 
annoy them. (Compare Rom. xvi. 20.) 

They shall move out of their holes like tvorms of the earth.] 
They shall be afraid to stir out of their lurking holes ; and 
if they creep out like worms, they shall presently hide their 
heads again. (See Psal. xviii. 45.) 

Tliey shall be afraid of the Lord our God, and fear be- 
cause of thee.] When they see Almighty God appear so 
. conspicuously in thy favour. The text is parallel to that 
of Jer. xxxiii. 9. They shall fear and tremble for all the 
goodness, and for all the prosperity that 1 procure unto it. 

Ver. 18. IF7*o is a God like thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of his he- 
ritage ?] The remnant of God's heritage, are those Jews, 
which are reserved to be partakers of the benefits which 
shall be made good to that nation, upon their conversion 
and restoration here spoken of. (Compare iv. 7. v. 7, 8.) 
God shall then make .manifest his mercy towards them, in 
pardoning all their former stubbornness and disobedience, 
and receiving them into his former favour, upon their re- 
pentance: (see Zech. iii. 10. xii. 10. compare Jer. 1. 20.) 
thereby fulfilling that gracious declaration he made to 
Moses, Exod. xxxiv. G, 7. 

* He retains not his anger, for ever, because he delights in 
mercy.] To the same purpose he is said to blot out men's 
iniquities, and not remember their sins, to their condemna- 
tion, Isa. xliii. 25. because he delights in mercy, as it follows 
here; so acts of judgment are called his strange work, Isa. 
xxviii. 21. such as he would not put in execution, if they 
were not necessary for the great ends of government. 

Ver. 19. He will turn again, he ivill have compassion 
upon tis.] Ox, He will again have compassion upon us; for 
the verb shub, to turn, is often used adverbially. (See the 
note upon Isa. vi. 13.) 

He will subdue our iniquities, and thou wilt cast all our 
sins into the depths of the sea.] Thou wilt utterly abolish 
them, that they shall not have dominion over us; as thou 
didst destroy Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea, (Exod. 
xiv. 13.) This victory will be obtained by the merits of 
Christ, and the grace of the gospel. (See Colos. ii. 14. 
Rom. vi. 14.) 

Ver. 20. Thou wilt perform the truth to, Jacob, and the 
mercy to Abraham, which thou hast sworn unto our fathers, 
&c] The promises given to Abraham were made to him, 
and to his seed after hi?n, Gen. xvii. 8. So the Scripture 
speaks of the blessings bestowed upon the children, as if 
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they were actually made good to their progenitors. * (Seo 
Gen. xlvi. 4. Exod. vi. 4.) Thus God is said to perform 
his truth unto Jacob, and his mercy unto Abraham; or to 
deal mercifully with oar fathers, as the sense runs in the 
original, Luke i. 72. by fulfilling the promises to thoir pos- 
terity, the whole family being reputed one aggregate body. 
And these promises will receive their final accomplish- 



ment in the conversion and restoration of the Jewish nation 
m the latter times. That people are said to be beloved for 
their fathers* sakes, Rom. xi. 28. and therefore we have rea- 
son to expect, that the mercies promised to their fathers 
should, in God's due time, be made good to them: for the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance, Rom. 
xi. 29. 



N A H U M. 



PREFACE. 



JL HE destruction of Nineveh, here prophesied of, is 
recorded in the book of Tobit, xiv. 15. It is said there 
to be taken by Nebuchodonosor and Assuerus; which ac- 
count Archbishop Usher, in his Annals, A. M. 3378. Dr. 
Prideaux, Script. Connex. p. 47, 48. and other learned 
men, understand of Nabupolassar, father to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (called in the -Greek translation Nebuchodonosor), 
and Cyaxares king of Media, called by Daniel Ahasuerus, 
Dan. ix. 1. This remarkable transaction is placed by Dr. 
Prideaux in the twenty-ninth year of king Josiah", about 
twenty-four years before the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and the fixing it to this time exactly agrees with the ac- 
count given by the heathen historians, Herodotus and 
others ; as St. Jerome has observed in his preface upon 
Jonah. The Ninevites would not take warning by Jonah's 
prophecy ; so not only Nahum, who probably lived in 
the reign of Hezekiah, but also Zephaniah, who lived in 
the time of Josiah, foretold the destruction of Nineveh, 
ii. 13. 



CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The burden of Nineveh is the title of this prophecy; being 
the chief subject of it: though this chapter is in the 
nature of a preface to the succeeding prophecy ; setting 
forth God's goodness to his people, and his severity to- 
wards his enemies. Concerning the sense of the word 
burden, see the note upon Jcr. xxiii. 33. 

Vcr. 1. JL HE book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.] 
The title of Elkoshite is probably taken from the place 
where he lived. St. Jerome informs us, that there was a 
village in Galilee called Elkegai; the ruins of which were 
shewed to him, when he travelled over those parts. (Sec 
the preface to his comment upon Nahum.) 

Ver. 2. God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth, &c] As 
he is very jealous of his honour, so he will not fail to 
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execute his judgment on those that affront &nd dishonour 
him : and though be doth not always punish sinners im- 
mediately, yet he will exercise his severity upon them in 
due time. 

Ver. 3. The Lord is sloiu to anger, and peat [rather, 
although he be great] in power, and [or, but] will not at 
all acquit the wicked.'] The last sentence runs in the He- 
brew, nakkeh, loyenakkeh; which is capable of a double 
interpretation, either as our translation renders it, or else 
it may be translated, He will utterly destroy: in which 
sense it is taken, Exod. xxxiv. 7. Numb. xiv. 18. The 
sense which our interpreters follow agrees best with the 
context here. (See the note upon Jer. xxx. 11.) 

The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind, and the clouds 
are the diist of his feet.] An allusion to his coming down 
upon Sinai, when darkness and tempests surrounded him; 
(see Exod. xix. 16. 18. Deut. v. 22, 23. compare Psal. 
xviii. 7. xcvii. 2.) and he will come again in the same man- 
ner to the last judgment; of which, particular judgments 
are the earnest. (See Psal. I. 3. Dan. vii. 13.) 

Ver. A.' He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, &c] The 
rivers and the sea itself are dried up at his rebuke, as the 
Red Sea and Jordan were of old; (compare Isa. 1. 2. 
Habak. iii. 8.) and the most pleasant and fruitful countries, 
such as Bashan, Carmel, and Lebanon, are parched up 
with drought when he is displeased. (See Isa. xxxiii. 9. 
xxxv. 2. Micah vii. 14.) 

Ver. 5. The mountains quake at him, the hills melt, &c] 
This may likewise allude to God's coming down upon 
Mount Sinai ; (compare Exod. xix. 18. Judg. v. 4. Psal. 
lxviii. 8. xlvii. 5. Micah i. 4.) or else it may relate to the 
last judgment, as the following words plainly do. (See 
the note on ver. 3.) 

Vcr. 6. His fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are 
thrown down by him, .] God is a consuming fire, when he 
comes to execute his judgments, Deut. iy. 24. and as fire 
is of a sufficient force to dissolve the hardest rocks, so 
God's vengeance can humble the most obdurate siuners. 

Vcr. 7. He htoweth them that trust in him.'] i. e. He 
takes a particular care of them. (Compare Psal. i. 7. 
2 Tim. ii. 19. and see the note upon Hos. xiii. 5.) 

Ver. 8. But with an overrunning flood he will make an 
utter end of the place thereof] An army's overrunning a 
country is often compared to an inundation. (Sec Isa. viii. 
7, 8. Dan. ix. 26. xi. 10. 20. 40.) Thus God will bring 
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the great city of Nineveh to utter ruin, so that there shall 
be no remains thereof in after times. For the ruins which 
are to be seen of Mosul, are on the opposite side of the, 
river Tigris. 

The place thereof.'] The affix or relative plainly relates 
to Nineveh, against which city this prophecy is directed, 
vcr. 1. 

And darkness shall pursue his enemies.'] ?. e. Ruin and 
destruction. (Compare Isa. viii. 22.) 

Ver. 9. Adttrsity shall not rise tip the second time.] I 
will make an utter destruction all at once : When J begin, 
I will also make an end, as it is expressed 2 Sam. iii. 12. 
The words maybe understood with relation to the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh prophesied of in the following chapters ; 
viz. that at the same time an end should be put to the 
family which then reigned over Assyria, and the seat of the 
empire should be translated to Babylon. (See the note 
upon iii. 18.) 

Ver. 10. For while they be folden together as thorns.] 
Or, For as they are folden together like thornsi The par- 
ticle ad translated ivhile, may be a term of comparison. 
(See Noldius, p. 668.) The destruction of sinners is else- 
where compared to the burning of thorns. (See the note 
upon Isa. ix. 18.) 

And ivhile they are drunken as drunkards.] Compare iii. 
11. God's vengeance is often called the cup of his fury, 
because it deprives men both of strength and reason. (See 
the note upon Jer. xxv. 15.) 

Ver. 11. There is one come out of thee, that imagineth 
evil, &c] This probably is meant of Sennacherib, that 
uttered so many reproaches and blasphemies against the 
true God. (See ver. 14, 15.) Nineveh was one of his 
royal scats, at the time when Nahum delivered this pro- 
phecy. 

Ver. 12. Though they be quiet [or rather, prosperous], and 
likewise many, yet thus shall, they be ait down when he shall 
pass through.] Though the Assyrians be never so nume- 
rous, and puffed up with their prosperous success against 
Egypt; (see the note upon iii. 8.) which will encourage 
Sennacherib to march directly against Jerusalem; yet 
God shall cut them off at one stroke by his angel, who 
slewin one night in the camp of the Assyrians one hundred 
and eighty- five thousand, (2 Kings xix. 25.) The verb trans- 
lated pass through, is often used of a hostile invasion. 
(See Isa. viii. 8. Dan. xi. 10. Joel iii. 17.) It is taken in 
that sense, ver. 15. of this chapter, and in both places is 
to be understood of Sennacherib, the enemy mentioned 
ver. 11. 

Though I have afflicted thee, I will afflict thee no more.] 
Rather, no longer, by Sennacherib or his forces. (See ver. 
13, 14.) So the particle nM is plainly taken, Ezek. xii. 
28. Hos. i. 6. (See Noldius, p. 682.) 

Ver. 13. For now I will break his yoke from off thee, 
&c] Hczekiah and his people shall no longer be tribu- 
taries to the king of Assyria, as they have been for a con- 
siderable time. (See 2 Kings xvi. 17. xviii. 14.) 

Vcr. 14. Tlie Lord liath given a commandment concern- 
ing thee, that no more of thy name be sown.] God had de- 
creed that Sennacherib's family should not long preserve 
their royal state and dignity: his son and successor, Esar- 
haddon, was now prohably at man's estate; for he suc- 
ceeded his father in a little time after his defeat, (2 Kings 



xix. 37.) and reigned with great felicity almost forty years ; 
but his next successor, or the next but one, was dispos- 
sessed of his kingdom by Nabupolassar, father to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whose family enjoyed the empire of Assyria, 
or Babylon, as it came then to be called, till the conquest 
by Cyrus. (See Dr. Prideaux, under the fifteenth and 
twenty-ninth years of Josiah.) Some ^explain the words 
thus : Tliou shalt do no more remarkable actions, whereby 
thy name may be remembered. So the Chaldee under- 
stands it. 

Out of the house of thy gods will I cut off the graven 
image, and the molten image.] When God executes his 
judgments upon any heathen prince or nation, he is said to 
punish the idols of that people, because the conquerors 
triumph over their idols as well as their worshippers, and 
bring in their own idols into the room of those they van- 
quish. (See the notes upon Isa. xix. 1. xlvi. 1. Jer. 1. 2.) 

I will make thy grave; for thou art vile.] We may supply 
the sense from the former sentence. The house of thine 
idol shall become thy grave, when thou shalt be dishonour-' 
ably slain by thine own sons, (2 Kings xix. 37.) as a just 
punishment for thy blasphemies against the God of Israel, 
(ibid. ver. 6. 16.) 

Ver. 15. How beautiful are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that pub lisheth peace.] The same words are to 
be found in Isaiah, Iii. 6. There they relate to the joyful 
news of the Jews' return from Babylon, and in a more emi- 
nent sense to the glad tidings of the gospel: here they may 
be fitly understood of the good tidings of the miraculous de- 
feat of Sennacherib's army, and the raising of the siege of 
Jerusalem, which was the consequence of it; to which the 
following words do plainly relate. 

OJudah, keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows.] Thou 
hast now a free access to the temple, to keep the stated 
feasts with their usual solemnity, and particularly to per- 
form the vows thou mad est to God in thy late distress. 

For the wicked [or, the wicked one] shall no more pass 
through thee.] Sec ver. 9. 12. 14. 

CHAP. IL 

ARGUMENT. 

This and the following chapter contain ,a description of the 
taking of Nineveh by the Babylonians and Medes. (See 
the note upon i.l.) 

Vcr. 1. JljLe that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy 
face.] An enemy that will break down thy walls and de- 
stroy thine inhabitants, O Nineveh, is come to besiege thee. 
The words may be literally translated, The hammer is come 
up against thee; in the same sense as the Chaldeans are 
called the hammer of the whole earth, Jer. 1. 23. The origi- 
nal word indeed is not the same in both places, but they 
arc synonymous. 

Keep the munition, watch the way.] There is need of thy 
utmost industry to defend thyself in strengthening the gar- 
risons, and guarding the passes. (Compare iii. 13, 14.) 

Make thy loins strong, &c] Stir up all thy strength and 
courage. 

Vcr. 2. For the Lord hath turned away the excellency of 
Jacob as the excellency of Israel.] Some translate the words 
thus, 'Die Lord hath returned [or, will revenge] the pride, 
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or injurious dealings, against Jacob, and the pride against 
Israel; i. e. he will requite the injuries and oppressions 
which Sennacherib and Shalmaneser, tho kings of Assyria, 
have exercised upon Judah and Israel. Tliis interpreta- 
tion agrees better with the seppe of the text, than that 
which most translators follow, and suits very well with the 
Hebrew idiom. Compare Joel iii. 19. Habak. ii. 8. 17. 
Obad. vcr. 10. where the second of two substantives is 
taken in the same sense by our translators. , 

For the emptiers have emptied them out, and marred 
their - vine-branches.] The Assyrian conquerors have plun- 
dered them of all their wealth, and bereaved them of their 
children, often compared in Scripture to branches. (See 
particularly, Gen. xlix. 22. compared with Deut. xxxiii. 17.) 

Vcr. 3. The shield of his mighty men is red, the valiant 
men are in scarlet.] This may be understood cither of the 
colour of their shields and clothes when they were made, 
or of their being died in blood afterward. (Compare Isa. 
lxiii. 2.) 

• The chariots shall be with flaming torcJtes in the day of 
his preparation.] Or, Like flaming torches. (See the follow- 
ing verse.) The Hebrew particles betk and caph, as they 
are alike in figure, so they are often in signification. (See 
Noldius, p. 162.) Thus those words of Isaiah, xlviii. 10. 
might be best translated, I have refined thee, but not as 
silver ; i. e. riot'with "so fierce a fire. 

And the fir-trees * shall be terribly shaken.] The spears 
and lances made of fir, and which were so long and large, 
that they looked like so many trees. 

Ver. 4. The chariots shall rage in the streets.] They shall 
drive furiously against one another; as it follows. 

Tliey shall seem like torches, they shall ran like the light* 
nings.] They shall resemble flames or lightning in their 
swiftness, and their wheels continually striking fire out of 
the stones and pavements of the streets. (See iii. 2.) 

Ver. 5. He shall recount his worthies: [but] they shall 
stumble iii their walk.] The king of Nineveh shall muster 
together his choicest troops ;' but they shall be disordered, 
and give way, or be discomfited, as they march against 
the enemy. 

Tliey shall make haste to the wall thereof, and the de- 
fence shall be prepared.] On, the other side, the besiegers 
shall make their regular approaches towards the walls of 
Nineveh, and prepare their defences against the assaults 
of the besieged. 

Ver. G. The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved.] Or, melt. At length the enemies 
shall possess themselves of all the avenues towards 'the 
several streams of the river Tigris, and so become masters 
of the city. This shall make the heart of the king and all 
his court to melt for fear, and quite lose all their courage. 
To this serisd the Chaldee paraphrase explains the latter 
part of the verse. 

Vcr. 7. Huzzab shall be led away captive, she shall be 
brought up.] Rather, removed, ortaken away. (Compare 
Jcr. xlviii. 15. Psal. cii. 24.) By Huzzab, the Chaldee un- 
derstands the queen of Nineveh: but the word may pro- 
bably mean Nineveh itself; the word denoting a strong or 
impregnable fortress. 

Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, &c] 
Nineveh is described as a great princess carried captive 
with her maids of honour attending her, and bewailing 



her's and their condition, with beating their breasts, and 
other expressions of lamentation; denoting the lesser cities 
under their jurisdiction, that should be sharers witli her in 
the same calamity. So Babylon is represented as a tender 
and delicate lady, undergoing the hardships of a captivity. 
Isa. xlviii. 1. 5. 7, 8. 

As with the voice of doves.] Birds remarkable for their 
melancholy note. (Compare Isa. xxxviii. 14. lix. 11.) i 

Ver. 8. But [or, surely] Nineveh is of old as a pool of 
waters: yet they shall flee away.] The'words may be trans- 
lated, The waters of Nineveh are as a pool of waters ; i.,e. 
as the city is well watered by being situated upon the river 
Tigris, so it is vastly populous. A multitude is elsewhere 
compared to many waters. (SceJer. Ii, 13. Rev. xvii.l. 15.) 
But they shall all flee for fear of the enemy, and run away 
like water. (Compare Psal. Iviii. 7.) The sense in the 
LXX. of Dr. Grabe's edition runs very clear, if it can be 
reconciled with the original, Nineveh is like a pool of water; 
waters are her wall, or defence. . 

Stand, stand, shall they cry, &c] When the commanders 
bid them stand to their arms, none shall turn back to make 
head against the enemy, but shall shift for themselves as 
fast as they can. (See ver. 10. iii. 17*) 

Ver. 9. Take the spoil of silver, &c] The enemy may 
easily plunder the city of all its riches and costly furniture, 
for there is none to make any resistance. 

Ver. 10. She is empty ; and the heart melteth.] The inha- 
bitants have no heart nor courage to defend themselves, 
(see iii. 13.) but leave the city to be plundered and laid 
waste by the enemy. • 

Tlie knees smite together, &c] Expressions of much fear, 
and terrible apprehensions of the approaching evils. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxx. 6. Dan. v. 6. Joel ii. 6.) 

Vcr. 11, 12. Where is the dwelling of the lion, and feed- 
ing-place of the young lions? ' &c] What is become of the 
stately palaces of tho king and princes of Nineveh, who 
like so many lions preyed upon the neighbouring countries, 
and enriched their city with spoils they took from others ? 
(Compare Jobiv. 10, 11. Psal. xxxiv. 10. Ezek. xix. 2. 7.) 

The lion — strangled for his lionesses, &c] The lions pro- 
vide food for the females, till their young ones are able to 
shift for themselves. 

Verl 13. I will burn their chariots in the smoke.] They 
shall be destroyed in the fire which consumes the city. 
(See iii. 15.) 

Tlie sivord shall devour the young lions, &c] See ver. 12. 

And the voice 'of thy messengers shall no more be heard.] 
Thou shalt no more send ambassadors to distant countries, 
either to encourage thine allies, or to terrify thine enemies. 
(See Isa. xviii. 2.) 

CHAP. III. 

See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 

Vcr. 1. rrOE to the bloody city, &c] Where princes 
and great men shed innocent blood to enrich themselves 
with the spoils of the slain. (Compare Ezek. xxii. 2, 3. 
xxiv. 6—9.) 

Tlie prey departeth not.] They are still increasing their 
conquests by ruin and oppression, till it will come to their 
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own turn to be spoiled and conquered. (Compare Isa. 
xxxiii. 1.) * 

Ver. 2. TJie noise of a whip, &c] See ii. 3, 4. and com- 
pare Jer. xlvii. 3. 

Ver. 4. Because of the multitude of the whoredoms of the 
well-favoured harlot, &c] Great cities are often called har- 
lots, upon the account of those vices which prevail in them, 
and infect others by their example. (See Isa. xxiii. 16.) 

Tlie mistress of witchcrafts.] The arts of luxury which 
are encouraged in such places are called witchcrafts, be- 
cause they have a sort of charm in them to draw others 
aside. (Compare Isa. xlvii. 9. Rev. xviii. 23.) 

Tliat selleth nations through her whoredoms, and families 
through her witchcrafts.] That makes whole nations a prey 
to their enemies, by teaching them the arts of softijess and 
effeminacy, and so rendering them weak and defenceless. 
Families are equivalent to kingdoms. (See the note upon 
Jer. i. 15. and compare Amos iii. 2. Zech. xiv. 18.) 

Ver. 5. I will discover thy skirts upon thy face, &c] I 
will send thee into captivity naked and bare. (See Isa. 
xx. 4. 8. xlvii. 2, 3. Jer. xiii. 22. Micah i. 11.)* Thus will 
I expose thy shame to the world; which was a punishment 
often inflicted upon harlots. (See the note upon Ezek. 
xvi. 37.) 

* Ver. 6. J will cast abominable filth upon thee, &c] I will 
deprive thee of all thine ornaments, and will cover thee 
with shame and reproach, and make a public example of 
thee. Such was the usage that common prostitutes met 
with. (See Ezek. xxiii. 25, 26.) 

Ver. 7. All that look upon thee shall flee from thee.'] As 
being atfrighted at the sight of thy dismal condition. 

Wlxo will bemoanher? whence shall I seek comforters for 
her?] An allusion to the lamentations used at funerals, and 
performed by persons hired for that purpose. (Seethe 
notes upon Jer. ix. 17, 18. Ezek. xxviii. 2.) The words im- 
ply, that if we seek for any mourners to perform this office 
over departing Nineveh, none will be found to do it; every 
one rejoicing over her destruction. 

Ver. 8. Art thou better than populous No?] Which was 
sacked, and its inhabitants made captives, as it follows. 
The Hebrew reads, No Ammon; the same city which is 
called Hammon No, Ezek. xxx. 15. and Ammon Minnu, 
Jer. xlvi. 25. where our English reads, the multitude of No, 
as it does render it populous No here ; though the place 
probably took its name from Ham, the founder of the 
Egyptian kingdom, (thence called the land of Ham, PsaL 
cvi. 22.) who was worshipped there under the name of 
Jupiter Hammon: accordingly the LXX. render it Dios- 
polis, upon that place of Jeremiah: it was likewise called 
Tliebes by Homer, who describes it as famous for its hun- 
dred gates. 

Tliat was situate among the rivers, &c] Which was de- 
fended by the river Nile on the one side, and the Red Sea 
cm the other, as by so many walls and ramparts. 

Ver. 9. Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength.] Dr. Pri- 
deaux's Scripture History, under the fifteenth of Hezckiah, 
with great reason supposes this calamity to have been* 
brought upon No by Sennacherib, about three years before 
he besieged Jerusalem, in the time of Hezckiah. At that 
time Sevechus, the son of Sabaccon, or So, mentioned 
t 2 Kings xvii. 4. was king both of Egypt and Ethiopia ; so 
they arc mentioned here as confederates, and Isaiah fore- 



tells that they should be vanquished by Sargon, or Senna- 
cherib: Isa. xx. 4. Whereas the destruction of No, fore- 
told by Jeremiah, xlvi. 25. and Ezekiel, xxx. 14. was, after 
this, brought to pass by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Put and Lubim were thy helpers.] Put, or Phut, is ren- 
dered Libya by our translators, Ezek. xxx. 5. and the Li- 
byans, Jer. xlvi. 9. but this text proves that they were a 
distinct people. Phut probably denotes Mauritania. (See 
Bochart's Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 33.) 

Ver. 10. They cast lots for her honourable men.] The con- 
querors used to cast lots what captives should come to 
each man's share. (See Joel iii. 3. Obad. ver. 11.) 
. . Ver. 11. Thou shall be drunken.] See i. 10. 

Thou shall be hid, thou also shalt seek strength, because of 
the enemy.] Or, Thou shalt repair to thy fortress, because of 
the enemy. Thou shalt not dare to shew thyself to the 
enemy, but shalt betake thyself to thy munitions (secli. 1.) 
and places of strength. (Compare ver. 13. 17.) 

Ver. 12. All thy strong holds shall be like fig-trees with 
the first ripe figs, &c] As figs drop off when they are ripe, 
so shall thy strong holds fall into the enemy's hands, upon 
the first assault. 

Ver. 13. The gates of thy land shall be set wide openunto 
thine enemies, &c.] The several passages by which the 
enemy may invade thee shall be left defenceless: (see ii. 1.) 
so that they may easily set on fire thy fortifications. 

Ver. 14. Draw the waters for the siege.] In order to main- 
tain the siege. 

Go into the clay, and tread the mortar, make strong [or 
repair] the brick-kiln.] In order to repair the breaches of 
thy walls, or make new ones within, if the old ones should 
be taken by the enemy. In those coim tries they used brick 
instead of stone. (See Gen. xi. 3.) 

Ver. 15. Tliere the fire shall devour thee.] Whilst thou 
art repairing the old fortifications, or making new ones, the 
enemy shall set thy works on fire. The -particle sjtam, 
there, may signify then. (SccNoldius, p. 767.) 

It shall eat thee up like the canker-ivorm,] The sword of 
thine enemies, who shall be as numerous and destructive 
as locusts, or canker-worms, shall destroy thee. (See Joel 
i.4.) 

Make thyself many as the canker-worm, &c] Though 
thou multiply thine armies, like locusts or caterpillars, yet 
the enemy shall destroy them. 

Ver. 16. The canker-worm spoileth and flieth away.] As 
the locusts destroy the fruits of the earth, and fly away to 
another place, so shall thy soldiers pillage all the wealth 
thou hast gained by traffic, and then leave thee. 

•Ver. 17. Thy crowned are as the locusts, &c] The word 
Minnazaraik may be literally rendered tM Nazarites : that 
title is given to persons remarkable for their youth and 
beauty, (Lam. iv. 7. see the note upon Amos ii. 11.) and 
so may not improperly^ applied to the officers in the Ni- 
nevitcs' army: these the prophqt compares to locusts and 
grasshoppers, both for their number, (see ver. 15.) and for 
another quality, that they shun the heat of battle, just as 
the grasshoppers do the heat of the sun. 

Tliy captains.] The Hebrew word is Taphsirox Tiphsar, 
as it is read Jer. Ii. 27. which some suppose to be derived 
from the Persian word Satrapas, the letters being trans- 
posed, i 

Ver, 18. Tliy shepherds slumber, king of Assyria: thy 
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nobles dwell in the dust.] By shepherds are meant captains 
or generals. (Compare Jer. vi. 3. xxv. 34.) These are said 
to slumber, as having lost their courage, or as being gone 
to their last sleep, are dead and buried. (Compare Psal. 
lxxvi. 5, G.) By the king of Assyria, Dr. Prideaux, in the 
place abovecited, understands Saracus, who was now van- 
quished by Nabupolassar (who had before possessed him- 
self of tlio kingdom of Babylon), and Cyaxares the king of 
Media. (Seo the Argument of this prophecy.) The fall of 
this prince is elegantly described by Ezekiel, xxxi. 3, &c. 
The words of Jeremiah, 1. 18. J have punished the king of 
Assyria, are to be understood of the same person. 

Thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathereth them.] Their generals are called shepherds at the 



beginning of the verse : the same metaphor is here conti- 
nued, and the people are said to be dispersed, now their 
leaders are fled or destroyed, as sheep are scattered where 
they have no shepherd. (Compare 1 Kings xxii. 17.) 

Ver. 19. There is no healing of thy wound.] Thy destruc- 
tion is unavoidable. The Chaldeo expounds it, None is 
sorry or grieved at thy destruction: which sense agroes 
very well with the original, and what follows : They that 
hear the bruit of thee [and thy fall] clap their hands over 
thee, as rejoicing over thy calamities. (Compare Lam. ii. 
15. Ezek. xxv. G. Zeph. ii. 15.) 

For upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed conti- 
nually ?] All the neighbouring countries have felt the ef- 
fects of thy cruelties and oppressions. 



HABAKRUK. 



PREFACE. 



A HE Prophet Habakkuk was probably contemporary 
with Jeremiah, and prophesied in the reign of Josiah ; for 
the subject of his prophecy is the same with that of Jere- 
miah, and upon the same occasion; viz. the destruction 
of Judah and Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, for their heinous 
sins and provocations. We may observe, as Nahum, the 
preceding prophet, foretold the destruction of the Assy- 
rians, who carried the ten tribes captive ; so Habakkuk 
foretells the judgments that should come upon the Chal- 
deans, who completed the* captivity of the two remaining 
tribes. * 



CHAP. L 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet complaining of the growth of iniquity among 
the Jews, God foreshows him the desolations the Chal- 
deans will make in Judea, and the neighbouring countries, 
as the ministers of his vengeance. The prophet there- 
upon falls into a holy expostulation with God about 
these proceedings, moved thereunto, as it seems, by the 
impatience of the Jews, who justified themselves in com- 
parison 'of their conquerors : to ^vhich he receives an 
answer in the following chapter. 

Ver. 1. JL HE burden which Habakkuk the prophet did see.] 
The word burden is commonly explained of a burdensome 
prophecy, big with ruin and destruction. (See the note 
upon Jer. xxiii. 33.) But a learned prelate, in his Defence 
of Christianity from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, 
p. 10/observcs, that the Hebrew; massa, signifies no more 



than barely a prophecy, and so is translated in our English 
Bibles, Prov. xxxi.l. and is often translated by vision and 
prophecy in the LXX. and other ancient versions; the 
word being used in that sense, from the prophet's bearing or 
feeling within him the influence of God's Spirit: for which 
reason they were called in Greek, Ozofyvpot, and Tlvzvpa- 
rofyopou 

Ver. 2. How long shall I cry unto thee of violence, and 
thou wilt not save?] The prophet proposes the common 
objections against providence, taken from the prosperity 
of the wicked, and the oppression of the righteous, which 
has been a stumbling-block even to good men. (See Job 
xii. 1. 6. xxi. 7. Psal. xxxvii. lxxiii. Jer, xii. 1.) 

Ver. 3. And there are that raise up strife and contention^] 
Or, There is strife, and contention carries it: they that are 
best skilled in the arts of contention carry the cause. 

Ver. 4. And judgment doth never go forth.] Or, Doth not 
go forth to perfection; is never rightly and duly admi- 
nistered. 

For the wicked doth compass about the righteous.] Doth 
overpower him. 

Ver. 5. Behold ye among the heathen, and regard and 
tvonder marvellously, &c] For a punishment to such exor- 
bitant practices, behold God's making the heathen, viz. the 
Chaldeans, (ver. G.) instruments of his vengeance: this is 
a judgment, you despisers of God's prophets will hardly 
believe, when you consider that at present the Chaldeans 
are your friends and confederates: as appears by Josiah's 
fighting with the king of Egypt, as being a confederate of 
the king of Assyria or Babylon. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 
andDr. Prideaux, under the thirty-first year of Josiah.) St. 
Luke quoting this text according to the LXX.'s translation, 
Acts xiii. 41. reads it thus, Behold,ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish. Tho learned Dr. Pocock, in his miscellaneous 
notes in PortamMosis, cap. 3. shews, that the interpretation 
is agreeable to the present Hebrew copy : the word bagojim, 
which we translate among the heathen, he derives from the 
verb baga, which still signifies, in Arabic, to be proud, or 
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scornful : the following words the same translation renders, 
And wonder and perish; which sense he proves the word 
tamah will admit. 

Ver. 6. For, lo, I will raise up the Chaldeans, that bitter 
and hasty nation, &e.] Who should make several invasions 
into Judea, and at last utterly conquer it. (See 2 Kings 
xxiv. xxv.) They are said here to be cruel in their temper, 
and vigorous in their warlike expeditions. (Compare ver. 8.) 

Ver. 7. Their judgment and their dignity [or, authority] 
shall proceed of themselves.] They will be theinown judges 
of what is right or wrong. The marginal reading in our 
English Bible does not seem to agree with the original. 

Ver. 8. Their horses are more fierce than evening tvolves.] 
Or, Are swifter than evening wolves, when they go out for 
their prey, and are pinched wdth hunger.- (See Psal. civ. 20. 
Jer. v. 6.) The words might be translated to an easier sense : 
Their horsemen are fiercer than evening wolves, and shall 
spread themselves, or shall be multiplied. 

And their horsemen shall come from far ; they shall fly as 
an eagle, Sec] The words plainly allude to Deut. xxviii. 
49, 50. (Compare Jer. v. 15.) The Chaldeans are said to 
come from far in respect of their neighbours the Philistines, 
Syrians, and Moabites, who used to infest Judea. 

Ver. 9. Their faces shall sup up as the east wind.'] They 
shall destroy every thing where they march, as the east wind 
blasts the fruits of the earth. (Compare Ezek. xvii. 10. 
Hos. xiii. 15.) Some render the words, Whatsoever they 
gather, they shall carry it towards the east, meaning to Baby- 
lon, which lay north-east from Judea. 

And they shall gather captivity as the sand.] Not only in 
Judea, (see Jer. lii. 28—30.) but in all the neighbouring 
countries which they shall conquer. (See the following note.) 

Ver. 10. And they shall scoff at the kings, &c] The He- 
brew uses the singular number as well here as in the follow- 
ing verse ; and is to be understood of the king of Babylon, 
who conquers kings and princes, and treats them with scorn 
and contempt: so they used Zedekiah and his princes, 
(see 2 Kings xxv. 6, 7. 18. 21.) and so they shall serve the. 
kings of Egypt and Tyre, and the princes of Moab, Edom, 
and the Philistines ; who shall all of them successively be 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. (See Ezek. xxv. xxvi. 
xxix. xxxii.) 

JPor they shall heap dost, and take it.] Cast up mountains 
against them, and so take them. (See Jer. xxxii.. 24. 
xxxii i. 4.) 

Ver. 11. Then shall his mind change, and he shall pass 
over, and transgress, &c] The prophet speaks of the several 
kings of Babylon as if they were one and the same person; 
(see the note upon Isa. xxiii. 15.) and saith, that he shall 
change his mind with his fortune, and impute his success 
to his idol Belus ; which was remarkably true of Belshazzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar's successor: (see Dan. v. 4.) but we may un- 
derstand the words of Nebuchadnezzar himself, if we trans- 
late the latter part of the verse thus, This his strength is his 
God; i. e. imputing all his success to his own prowess: (com- 
pare ver. 16.) and afterward, for those arrogant words of 
his, mentioned Dan. vi. 30. he was degraded into a beast. 

Ver. 12. Art not thou from everlasting— ive shall not die.] 
Thou that livest for ever, and whose word is as unchange- 
able as thyself, wilt preserve us from utter destruction, and 
in due time make good thy promises to us. (See Psal. 
cii. 27, 28.) 

VOL. IV. 
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TJiou hast ordained them for judgment, &e.] Thou hast 
appointed the Chaldeans to be instruments of thy vengeance 
upon sinners. (See 2 Kings xix. 25. Isa. x. 5—7.. Psal. 
xvii. 13. Ezek. xxx. 25.) 

Ver. 13. Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.]: 
With any complaisance, or approbation. 

Wherefore lookest thou upon them that deal treacherously,- 
and holdest thy tongue when the wicked devoureth the man 
that is more righteous than he ?] Seemest to connive at, or 
dostnotshew any dislike at, the violence of those idolatrous. 
Chaldeans. • ' 

Ver. 14, 15. And makest men as the fishes of the sea, &c] 
Suffereth the Chaldeans to treat them no better than fishes, 
who become a general prey to the fisherman's net or angle." 

Ver. 16. Therefore they sacrifice to their net, and burn 
incense to their drag.] They impute all their victories to 
strength and skill, and make no acknowledgments to God 
for their success. (See ver. 11. Isa. x. 13. Deut. viii. 17, 
18.) t .., 

. Ver. 17. Shall they therefore empty their net?] Carry 
aw r ay the riches and treasures of their conquest (see 2 Kings 
xxiv. 13.) in order to undertake more; just as fishermen 
empty their ncts'to fill them again. But the words may be^ 
rendered, Shall he (see ver. 10.) castor spread his net? The 
Hebrew verb is, used of drawing a sword or spear: (see 
Ezek. xxviii. 7. Psal. xxxv. 3.) to this sense the Greek^ 
and Chaldee here understand it. 

CHAP. II, 

ARGUMENT. 

In answer to the complaints of the prophet in the foregoing 
chapter, God tells him that he will in due time perform 
the promises made to his people, of deliverance by the 
Messiah; and that in the mean time good men will sup- 
port themselves by faith; and then foreshews him the 
ruin of their great adversary, the Babylonian empire, and 
the judgment he will inflict upon them for their covetous- 
ness, their cruelty, and idolatry. 

Ver. 1. Jr WILL stand upon the watch-tower, &c] It was 
the business of a watchman, in the time of war, to descry 
from an eminent station what messengers were coming, and > ; 
to make known the message as soon as possible. (See 
2 Kings ix. 17, &c.) The prophet puts himself in such a * 
posture, that he may receive God's answer to the complaints 
he made in the foregoing chapter. 

And what I shall ansiver when lam reproved.] Or rather, 
What I shall answer as to ivhqtt I have argued; viz. to the 
expostulations I made with God just before. 

Ver. 2. Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables,, 
&c] When the prophets are commanded to write anything, 
it denotes the great importance of it, that the notice of it 
may be transmitted to posterity. (See the note upon Isa* . 
viii.l. xxx. 8.) So God here commands theprophet, to write 
the contents of this vision in such legible characters as were, 
used in public tables that were hung up in temples and 
market-places, that every one might have cognizance of 
them. ; > 

Ver. 3. For the vision is for an appointed time.] God has 
determined a set time when it shall be fulfilled, and not be- 
fore. (Compare Dan. viii. 19. xi. 27. 35, 36.) According 
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to the common translation of the following words, by this 
vision we are to understand the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy, which is plainly foretold from the fifth 
verse to the end of the chapter, and is a proper answer to 
the complaint or argument the prophet had made in the 
foregoing chapter. But the learned Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield, in his Defence of Christianity from the an- 
cient Prophecies, p. 160. observes, that the prophet, by 
way of preface to that prediction, confirms the Jews in the 
general expectation of their deliverer tho Messias, whose 
coming had been. so often promised, and which profane 
persons began to question, when they saw God gave up his 
people into the hands of a cruel and idolatrous nation. 

But in tlieend,it shall speak, andnot lie.] The same learned 
prelate, p. 162. observes, that the verb puach properly sig- 
nifies to break forth, as the morning light does; (sec Cant. 
ii. 17. iv. 6.) to which sense the LXX. and Vulgar Latin 
translate it here; so he renders the sentence, At the end, it 
(or, he) shall break forth, and not deceive. 

Though it tarry, wait for it; became it will surely come, 
it will not tarry.] There arc two different words in the He- 
brew, which our English expresses by that one word tarry: 
so the same learned person translates the sentence thus, 
Though he tarry, expect him; because he that cometh will 
come, he will not go beyond the appointed time, but will 
make good the promises of deliverance given to your fa- 
thers. To this sense the LXX. render the word?, very 
agreeably to the original ; and tho apostle follows their in- 
terpretation, (Heb. x. 37.) and understands them of the 
Messias, who is often called, He that cometh, or should 
come, into the world : (see Psal. cxviii. 26. Zeeh. ix. 9. John 
vi. 14.) the verb stands impersonally in the Hebrew text; 
but in such a syntax the person is commonly understood. 

Ver. 4. Behold, his soul which is lifted vp is not up- 
right in him.'] The Septuagint translate the sentence thus : 
If he (i. e. the just, as it follows) draw back, my soid 
(the present Hebrew copies read his soul, understanding it 
of God) shall have no pleasure in him. This version Bishop 
Pearson hath proved to be agreeable to tho original text, 
Prolcgom. to the LXX. and the apostle confirms this ex- 
position by following that translation, Heb. x. 38. 

Ver. 5. Yea also, because he transgresseth by wine, he is a 
proud man, neither keepeth he at home, &c] If we suppose a 
new paragraph to begin here, according to the exposition 
given of the foregoing verses, the sense would run plainer 
if the words were thus translated, Moreover he tliat, like a 
man transgressing by wine, is proud, shall not continue, or 
prosper. The copulative joined to the last word in the 
Hebrew is often redundant. The words would yield a 
plainer sense, if they wcre'thus translated : Moreover f (like) 
a man transgressing by wine, he is proud, and shall not con- 
tinue, or prosper. To this sense, the Chaldee paraphrast 
and Vulgar Latin explain the words ; the particle of com- 
parison, as, being often understood. (See the note upon 
Isa. xxi. 8.) The prophet having assured the Jews of a 
deliverance in God's appointed time, proceeds now to de- 
nounce his judgment against the Babylonian monarchy, 
speaking of it as comprised under one person at the head 
of it. (See the note upon i. 11.) Here he describes him as 
one intoxicated with his successes, and not knowing how 
to set any bounds to his ambition; but still, as his con- 
quests enlarge, his desire of having more increases. Hell, 



or death, and the grave, are proverbial emblems of an in- 
satiable temper. (See Prov. xxvil. 29. xxx. 16.) 

But gathereth to him all nations, &c.] Extends his domi- 
nions far and near. (See i. 17.) 

Ver. G. Shall not all these take vp a parable against him, 
and a taunting proverb, &c.] A parable or proverb signi- 
fies a metaphorical or figurative saying out of the common 
way, as the Greek word ITapot/ifa imports; so it is opposed 
to speaking plainly, without figure or such-like ornament, 
John xvi. 29. Thus the ancient sages clothed their in- 
structions in apt stories and suitable comparisons ; upon 
which account Solomon joins together a proverb, and the 
interpretation; the words of the toise, and their dark sayings, 
Prov. i. G. Such were the symbols of Pythagoras, and. 
some other celebrated. wise men among the gentiles. Of 
this kind is the parable, or taunting and satirical proverb, 
here uttered against the king of Babylon, and the insatia* 
ble ambition of that monarchy. 

Woe to him tliat increaseth that which is not his! how 
long? &c] Woe to him that is still increasing his own do- 
minion by invading his neighbours jsurely he will not con-* 
tinuelong so to do without some 'remarkable cheek from 
Providence! and so what he thus increases will not be for 
himself '(for so the words in the former part of the sentence 
may be translated), but for the Medes and Persians, who 
shall conquer him, and enrich themselves with his spoils. 
(See the following verse.) 

And to him that ladeth himself with thick clay.] His gold 
and silver, which is nothing originally but earth or clay, 
shall turn to no benefit, but be rather his burden ; adding 
weight to his sins and punishment. 

Ver. 7. Shall not they suddenly rise that shall bite thee, 
&c.] Cyrus took the city of Babylon (and thereby put an 
end to the Babylonish empire) by a sudden assault, taking 
advantage of a festival, celebrated by night according to 
custom, and then draining the river without being perceived', 
and making it fordable for his army; according to the ac- 
count Herodotus and Xcnophon give of the taking of Ba- 
bylon, wherein they exactly agree with the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, chap. I. Ii. foretelling the same event. 

Ver. 8. Because ofmen*s blood, and for the violence of the 
land, &c.] As a just return for thy cruelty in the slaughter 
of many thousands killed by thee in battle; and particu- 
larly for the violence offered to the land of Judca, and the 
city of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. The words might 
have been more plainly translated, for the violence against 
the land, &c. for so the same phrase is rendered, Obad. 
ver. 10. (Compare here ver. 17. and Jer. Ii. 35:) 

Ver. 9. That he may set his nest on high, &c.] Strong 
fortresses and citadels are compared, for 1 their height, to 
nests, which birds are led by their instinct to make upon 
the tops of trees, to place themselves and their young ones 
out of the reach of danger. (Compare Jer. xlix. 6. Obad. 
ver. 4.) 

Ver. 10. Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cut- 
ting off many people, &c] Thy cruelty towards others will 
turn at last to thy own confusion, and utter extirpation of 
thy family, of which there will be left neither name nor rem- 
nant, son nor grandson; as God threatens Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Isa. xiv. 22. Belshazzar being the last of that family, 
whose death put an end to the Babylonian monarchy. 
Ver. 11. For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the 
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beam out of the timber shall ansiver it.] The houses and 
towns which have been destroyed by the Chaldeans, shall 
cry for vengeance against the destroyers. It is a great 
question, what is the proper signification of the Hebrew 
caphis, being found but in this one place of the Bible ; 
our translators render it beam; others think it signifies a 
brick. 

Ver. 12. Woe to him that buildeth a town with 6ZoocZ,&c] 
Who hath raised the greatness of his capital city Babylon 
upon the ruins of many other cities, and the destruction of 
their inhabitants. (Compare Micah iii. 10.) 

Ver. 13. Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts that the 
people shall labour in the very fire ? &c] The latter part of 
the verse is with very little alteration repeated, Jer.li. 58. 
where he describes the destruction of Babylon. I observed 
in my notes upon that place, that the sentence might be 
better translated thus : The people shall labour for that 
which shall be [fuel] for the fire, and the people shall weary 
themselves for a thing of nought; i. e. all the pains the 
Chaldeans have taken in enlarging and beautifying their 
city, shall be lost in the flames which shall consume their 
stately buildings. (See the notes upon Jer. li. 25.) 

Ver. 14. For the earth shall befitted with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, &c] For God's providence in go- 
verning the world shall conspicuously appear in the down- 
fal of the Babylonian empire ; especially as it is described 
in the prophets as an earnest and type of the fall of mys- 
tical Babylon, which will be a decisive stroke, that will 
thoroughly vindicate oppressed truth and innocence. 

Ver. 15. Woe to him that giveth his neighbour drink, that 
puttestthy bottle to him, &c] The desolation of any country 
is often compared to drunkenness: (see the note upon Jer. 
xxv. 15.) so the king of Babylon, who subdued the neigh- 
bouring countries round about him, and perhaps got an 
advantage over some of them by gifts and presents, or by 
counterfeit leagues and friendship, is compared to a man 
that gets an advantage over another by persuading or 
forcing him to drink too much. The word chemath, trans- 
lated bottle, signifies likewise that heating or poisonous 
quality which attends wine taken in excess; (compare Hos. 
vii.5.) and is often taken for any poisonous juice. (See 
Deut. xxxii. 24. 33. Job vi. 4. xx. 16. Psal. lviii. 4.) 

That thoumayest look on their nakedness.] The too fre- 
quent effects of drnnkenness, is to engage others to commit 
lewdness, and thereby expose them to shame; so the king 
of Babylon intoxicates the minds of his neighbours, by his 
arts of policy, in order to discover the weakness of their 
countiy or government, called the nakedness of the land, 
Gen. xlii. 9. and thereby get the better of them. 

Ver. 1G. TIiou art covered ivith shame for glory : drink 
thou also, &c] Thy glory shall now be turned into shame : 
for it shall come to thy turn to feel the fury of God's judg- 
ments, often expressed by the cup of his wrath; when thy 
people shallbemade captives, and stripped bare withoutany 
coveringto their nakedness. (See Isa. iii. 17. Nahumiii.5.) 

Ver. 17. For the violence of Lebanon shall cover thee.'] 
God shall execute his vengeance upon thee for the violence 
thou hast offered to the temple at Jerusalem; (compare Jer. 
1. 28. li. 11.) which is here compared to the cedars of the 
forest of Lebanon, for its height and stateliness of its build- 
ings. (Compare Zech. xi. 1.) Or else the prophet com- 
pares the cruelty of the Medcs and Persians to the violence 
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of vrild beasts in the forest of Lebanon : so the following 
words import. 

. And the spoil of beasts, which made them afraid.*] The 
relative which, added by our translators, obscures the text; 
which might be more plainly rendered, The spoil of (ox, made 
by) beasts shall make them afraid, or make thee afraid; as 
the Septuagint and the Chaldee, with a very little altera- 
tion, read the text As thou hast spoiled others, without 
any sense of common humanity, so the army of the con- 
queror shall deal by thee; (see ver. 8.) and shall tear thee 
in pieces^ as wild beasts do their prey, (Sec Isa. xiii. 
15. 18.) 

Because of men's blood, &c] See ver. 8. 

Ver.»18. What profiteth tlte grawnimage, &c] The last 
sin the prophet takes notice of, for which God will execute 
his judgments upon Babylon, is idolatry: (compare Jer. 
1. 2. li. 44. 47.) and he tells the king of Babylon, that when* 
he sees Bel and the rest of his graven images carried away 
by^the conquerors in triumphant procession, (see Isa. xlvi. 
1, 2.) he will be convinced that his Idols could bring no 
advantage or protection to their worshippers. 

The molten image, and a teacher of lies.]] The setting up, 
and paying adoration to them, tend to encourage the igno- 
rant in their absurd fancy, that. God is like the work of 
men's hands, and that images have some Divine power 
lodged within them: to the same purpose the stock is 
called, the doctrine of vanities, Jer. x. 8. 

To make him dumb idols.] Who have months and speak 
not, Psal. cxv. 5. (Compare 1 Cor. xii. 2.) 

Ver. 19. Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake, &c] 
Woe to him that calls upon idols, as if they could awake 
and hear his prayers, as God is said to awake, when he 
answers pur prayers; (see Psal. xliv. 23.) or as if they 
could give their worshippers directions how to escape the 
evils which threaten them. 

It is laid over with gold and silver, and (or, but) there is 
no breath at all in it.] They are beautified with a great deal 
of eost, on purpose to delude their ignorant worshippers, 
and make them fancy some divinity lodged within them ; 
whereas they are altogether without life or sense. 

Ver. 20. But the Lord is in his holy temple, &c] The true 
God has his throne in heaven, as the place of his peculiar 
residence ; (see Jonah ii. 7.) from whence he will answer 
the prayers of his servants, though the temple of Jerusalem 
should be destroyed. 

Let all the earth keep silence before him.] Or, Stand in 
awe before him> as the LXX. render it : the consideration 
of his sovereignty and dominion should strike them with a 
reverential awe, and especially should dispose them to a 
profound submission towards him, when they see him exe- 
cute his judgments urthe world, as he will shortly do upon 
the Chaldeans. The expression is taken from the reverent 
behaviour which inferiors shew by keeping silence in the 
presence of their betters ; or it alludes to such a silence as 
is kept in courts of justice, when a judge pronounces the 
sentence. (See Job xxix. 9, 10. Psal, lxxvi. 8, 9. Zeph. 
i. 7. Zech. ii. 13.) 
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The prophet in this hymn recounts, in a poetical style, 
God's wonderful works, in conducting his people through 
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; the wilderness, and giving them possession of the pro- 
mised land : from whence he encourages himself, and 

: other pious persons, to rely upon God for making good 
his promises to their posterity in after-ages. 

Vcr. l.A PRAYER of Ilabakkuk the prophet upon Shi- 
gionoth.] Or, as the marginal reading explains it, Accord- 
ing to the tunes called in Hebreiv Shigionoth ; which were 
musical compositions used in the public service of the 
temple. (Compare the title of Psal. vii.) It is called a 
prayer, because it begins in the form of a supplication, 
although the following parts are rather in the nature of a 
h>mn, or a thanksgiving. 

Ver. 2. O Lord, I have heard thy speech, and teas afraid: 

Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, in the 
midst of the years make [it] known, &c] 1 have heard 
what thou hast revealed to ine concerning thy judgments 
upon thy people: the terribleness of them strikes me 
with a reverential awe and dread; (compare ver. 16.) yet 

1 earnestly beg of thee, If it be thy gracious will, to exert 
thy power, and renew thy former wonders, for the deliver- 
ance of thy people, before the seventy years determined 
for their captivity be expired: and in the midst of judg- 
ment to remember mercy. 

Ver. 3. God came from Teman, and the Holy One from 
Mount Paran.] The prophet, to encourage the faithful 
still to trust in God, recounts some remarkable instances 
of the protection he afforded their forefathers in the wilder- 
ness, w T here they were destitute of all visible means of sus- 
taining' themselves. First of all, he takes notice of the 
wonders he did for them when they came near the border 
of Edom, when the Edomites came out with a mighty force 
to oppose their passage: (see Numb. xxi. 20.) the like 
wonders he had shewed in their former journeys from Mount 
Sinai to Paran : Numb. x. 12. (Compare Deut. xxxiii. 2.) 

Ibid, and Ver. 4. His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth was full of his praise. His brightness was as the light.] 
He manifested his glory by that terrible appearance of his 
presence upon Mount Sinai, where the lightnings shone in 
the air, Exod. xix. 16. and the pillar of fire enlightened the 
earth, and conducted them in their journeys : Exod. xiii. 21. 

Ver. 4. He had horns coming out of his hands: and there 
was the hiding of his power J] The Hebrew word keren sig- 
nifies both horns and rays of light. (See Exod. xxxiv. 29, 
30.) So the marginal reading here is to be preferred: He 
had bright beams coming out of his side. The Schechinah or 
symbol of the Divine presence had rays of light issuing out 
on every side, and yet that was but a hiding or veil to the 
Divine Majesty, who covereth himself with light as with a 
garment, Psal. civ. 2. 

Ver. 5. Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals 
went forth at his feet.] As thunder and lightnings are his 
harbingers; (see Psal. xviii. 8.) an emblem of his being 
a consuming fire, Deut. iv. 24. when he comes to execute 
vengeance upon his enemies; of which the Egyptian 
plagues, and the discomfiture of Sihon and Og, were a ter- 
rible proof. 

Ver. 6. He stood, and measured the earth : he beheld, and 
drove asunder the nations.] Like a conqueror, he divided 
the land of Canaan among the tribes of Israel; having first 
scattered and discomfited the former inhabitants. 

And the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpe- 



tual hills did bow.] The mountains and hills are said to 
quake at God's presence, Nahum i. 5. so here the whole 
land of Canaan is said to tremble, and even the mountains 
themselves, the most solid and impregnable parts of it, 
because the hearts of the stoutest of the old inhabitants 
fainted and lost their courage. (See Josh. ii. 24.) [By the 
mountains and hills may be meant the greater and lesser 
principalities or kingdoms in the land of Canaan, see 
Psal. lxxii. 3.] The mountains and hills are spoken of t as 
emblems of eternity, because time seems to make no 
change or alteration in them. (See Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. 
xxxiii. 15.) 

His ways are from everlasting.] His purposes are de- 
creed from all eternity, and will infallibly be executed in 
their appointed time. 

Ver. 7. I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, &c] I be- 
held the Arabians, called Scenitee, from their dwelling in 
tents, and their neighbours the Midianites, in great con- 
sternation, upon the approach of the Israelites towards 
their borders: (see Numb. xxii. 3. Exod. xv. 15.) whom 
they afterward destroyed in battle. (Numb. xxxi. 2, &c.) . 

Ver. 8. Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? &c;J 
AVlien God dried up the channel of the Red Sea, (Exod. 
xiv. 22.) and afterward that of the river Jordan, (Josh, iiu 
16, 17.) it was not out of any displeasure against the waters, 
but for the safety of his people, for whose deliverance he 
appeared in as illustrious a manner, as if he had been seen 
riding in the clouds, and carried upon the wings of the 
wind, as in a chariot (Compare Deut. xxxiii. 26. Isa. xix. 
1. Psal. lxviii. 4. ciY. 3.) 

Ver. 9. Tliy bow was made quite naked, according to the 
oaths of the tribes, even thy word.] Thou didst fight for 
Israel, and didst make bare thine arm in their defence, as 
evidently as if thou hadst been seen with a bow in thino 
hand ; that thou mightest fulfil the oaths and promises thou 
hadst made to give the tribes of Israel full possession of 
Canaan: thy word being in itself as immutable, as when it 
is confirmed by the solemnity of an oath. (SeeIIeb.vi.18.) , 

TIiou didst cleave the earth with rivers.] Thou didst 
cleave the hard rocks, and the earth about them, and make 
the waters to run down in a great stream or channel, like 
a river; which followed them a great part of their journey. 
(See Psal. lxxviii. 15, 16. cv. 41. 1 Cor. x. 3.) 

Ver. 10. The mountains saiv thee,' and they trembled.] 
Mount Sinai, and the hills adjoining, felt the effects of thy 
presence. (Compare Exod. xix. 16. 18. Judg. v. 4. Psal. 
lxviii. 8. lxxvii. 16. cxiv. 4.) 

The overflowing of the water passed by.] Or rather, Tlie 
stream of water overflowed; for in that sense the verb abar 
is often used. (See Isa. viii. 8. Dan. xi. 10.) 

The deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.] 
The waters gushed out of the bottom of the rock with a 
mighty noise, as if the fountains of the great deep had been 
opened, (Psal. lxxviii. 16.) and forced its way upward, as 
a man gets up an ascent by the strength of his hands. 

Ver. 11. The situ and moon stood still iu their habita- 
tion.] At the command of Joshua. (See Josh. x. 12.) > 

At the light of thine airoivs they went, &c] When the 
people marched against their enemies, God sent hailstones 
and lightnings from heaven to discomfit them. (Sec Josh. 
x, 11. and compare Psal. xviii. 14. cxliv. 6.) Or thewords 
may be translated thus ; Thine arrows went at the light and 
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shining of thy glittering spear. Hailstones, the artillery 
of heaven, came down upon the heads of the enemies, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. As the blaze of 
lightning is here elegantly compared to the glittering of a 
spear, so the lustre of arms is often compared by the poets, 
particularly Homer, to the flashes of lightning; so we read 
Iliad, xi. ver. 65. 

* Ilac & apa X a ^ K $ 
AafHp', wen arspoirr) irarpbc Atbg Alyioxoio. 

His brazen amis like flames of lightning shone. 
Which the great TJiunderer launches from his arm. 

The same thought occurs again, Iliad, x. ver. 155. (See 
the note upon Ezek. xxi. 15.) 

Ver. 12. TIiou didst march through the land [of Canaan] 
in indignation, thou didst thrash the heathen in anger.'] i.e. 
Thou didst subdue them, not only by giving success to the 
arms of the Israelites, but likewise thyself fighting against 
them from heaven, (ver. 11. 13. compare Isa. xxi. 10. xli. 
15. Jer.li. 33.) 

- Ver. 13. Tliou wentest forth for salvation vnth thine 
anointed.] With thy peculiar favourites, such as Moses, 
.Joshua, and David, all set apart by thy appointment to be 
leaders and rulers of thy people. (Compare Psal. cv. 15.) 

TIiou tvoundedst the head out of the house of the wicked.] 
The heads (see ver. 14.) or confederate princes of the Ca- 
naanites. (See Josh. x. 3. xi. 1.) 

By discovering the foundation to the neck.J Or, Rasing 
the foundation, as the word aroth signifies, Psal. exxxvii. 
7. by undermining them from bottom to top. 
„ Ver. 14. Thou didst strike through with his staves the 
head of his villages.] Or, Thou didst strike through the 
head of his warriors among his tribes, or families. Thou 
didst discomfit all the petty kings of their several clans, or 
families, carrying on the war against Joshua. (See Josh. 
*ii. 9, &c.) The w r ord perazav, his village^, in our trans- 
lation, the Scptuagint translate warriors, or generals: and 
so they understand it, Judg. v. 7. 11.' which sense agrees 
best with this place. 



When they came out as a whirlwind to scatter me.] 
Armies are elsewhere compared to whirlwinds. (See 
Zech. ix. 14.) 

TJteir rejoicing was as to devour the poor secretly.] The 
metaphor is taken from wild beasts, who carry their prey 
into their dens, and there devour it. 

Ver. 15. Thou didst walk through the sea with thine 
horses, &c] Thou didst conduct thy people through the 
Red Sea, and the river Jordan, as safely as if they had 
rid on horseback. (See ver. 8.) 

Ver. 16. Wlien I heard, [thy judgment decreed against 
thy own people, ver. 2.] my belly trembled, &c] I was all 
over in a shaking and consternation, and no strength re- 
mained in me. (Compare Jer. xxiii. 9. Dan. x. 8.) 

Thai I might rest in the day of trouble, &c] Noldius, 
p. 108. 110. of his Concordance, hath given the easiest 
sense of the latter part of the verse, translating it thus: 
Yet I shall rest in the day of trouble, when he shall come up 
against the people, even he who shall invade them with his 
troops: the prophet speaks in the person of the pious man; 
1 shall rest secure under the Divine protection, when 
the Chaldeans shall come to invade Judea. (See ver. 
17, 18.) 

Ver. 17, 18. Hiough the fig-tree shall not blossom, &c] 
Though all outward means of nourishment or preservation 
should fail, yet will I still trust and depend upon God's 
promises. ru • 

Ver. 19. The Lord will > make my feet UM hinds' feet, 
and will mak& me walk upon my high places.] This verse 
is taken out of Psal. xviii. 33. He will restore my former 
strength, nimbleness, and agility, in war, and make mc 
again possessor of the chief places of strength in my 
native country. (See Deut. xxxii. 13. xxxiii. 29. Psal. 
xviii. 33.) 

To the chief singer [or musician] on my stringed instru- 
ments.] This hymn was designed to b6 sung in the temple- 
service, (see ver. 1.) and for that purpose was delivered to 
the chief musician, to be set to musical notes. (Compare 
the title of the fourth Psalm.) This direction might pro- 
bably be given by order of king Josiah. 
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PREFACE. 



A HIS Prophet lived in the reign of Josiah, as he himself 
informs us, and prophcsicth chiefly against Judah, who 
continued very corrupt, notwithstanding the king's pious 
zeal for reformation, and the good example he gave to his 
subjects. 



CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet denounces God's severe judgments against 
Judah for their idolatry, and other heinous sins, 

Ver/ 1. J- HE tvord of the Lord that came to Zephaniah, 
tlie son of Cushi — the $on of Hizkiah.] Hizkiah is read 
with the same points in the Hebrew with Hezekiah, the 
name of the king pf Judah : but Zephauiah being here 
reckoned as the fourth by descent from Hizkiah, that per- 
son cannot be the same with king Hezekiah, there being 
not a sufficient distance of time between them for four 
descents. 

Ver. 2, 3. I will utterly consume all things from off the 
land-^Iwill consume man and beast, &c] A general deso- 
lation is threatened, by enumerating the particulars that 
sh^Il bo involved in it (See the note upon Hos. iv. 3.) 

Ver. 3. And the stumbling-blocks with the wicked.] Or, 
Of the wicked; for the particle eth often denotes the geni- 
tive case. (Sec Noldius, p. 122.) Stumbling-blocks are 
the same with idols, called the stumbling-blocks of iniquity , 
Ezek. vii. 19. xiv. 3, 4. 

Ver. 4. And I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this 
place.] Those altars, or places of worship, dedicated to the 
service of Baal, which escaped the reformation of king 
Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. compare Jer. iii. G. 

And tlie names of the Chemarims with the priests.'] Or, 
The names of the idolatrous priests; for so the word Che- 
marimis translated, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. (compare Hos. x.5.) 
I will destroy these together with the priests of the tribe 
of Levi, who have joined in the worship of idols. (See 
Ezck.xliv.10.) 

Ver. 5. And them that worship the host of heaven upon 
the house-tops.] See the note upon Jer. xix. 13. 

And them that worship and swear by the Lord, and that 
swear by Malcham.] That join the worship of idols to that 
of the true God, who is a jealous God, and will not admit 
of any rival in his worship. (See Hos. iv. 15.) Malcham 
is the same with Moloch, to whom the people of Judah 
continued to offer their children, as Jeremiah upbraids 



them, vii. 31. xix. 5. notwithstanding the reformation that 
Josiah had made, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Swearing is an act of 
religious worship, or a solemn invocation of God, as a 
witness and a judge, (see Deut. x. 20.) and therefore ex- 
pressly forbid to be used to idols, (Josh, xxiii. 7.) 

Ver, G. And them that are turned back from tlie Lord; 
and those that have not sought the Lord.] Both those that 
are apostates to idolatry, and such as live without any 
sense of religion, and without God in the world. 

Ver. 7. Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord God: 
for the day of the Lord is at hand.] Keep silence in token 
of an awful reverence towards God, now he is coming to 
execute his judgments upon the land. (Compare Psal. 
lxxvi. 8, 9. Habak. ii. 20. Zcch. ii. 13.) Humble thyself un- 
der his mighty hand, without repining or murmuring at his 
corrections, which thy sins do justly deserve. -(See Psal. 
xxxix. 9.) 

For the Lord hath prepared his sacrifice, he liath bid his 
guests.] The slaughter of the wicked is called a sacrifice, 
because it is in some sense an atonement to God's justice. 
(Compare Isa. xxxiv. G. Jer. xlvi. 10. Ezek. xxxix. 17. 
Rev. xix. 17.) The latter part of the sentence alludes to 
the custom of those that offered sacrifice, which was to 
invite their friends to partake of the feast which accom- 
panied it So God will call the Chaldeans to have a share 
in this slaughter. 

Ver. 8. I willpunish theprinces, and the king's children.] 
As having been the eneouragers of idolatry, by their au- 
thority and ill example. Both the sons of Josiah who 
succeeded him in the throne, are said to have done evil in 
the sight of the Lord, 2 Kings xxiii. 32. 37. 

And all such as are clothed with strange apparel.'] There 
were peculiar vestments belonging to the worship of each 
idol. (See 2 Kings x. 22.) So in aftertimes there were 
peculiar habits belonging to the priests of Saturn, and 
priestesses of Ceres, which are mentioned in the martyrdom 
of Perpctua and Fclieitas, cap. 18. and in Tertullian, de 
Pallio, cap. 4. The text may likewise be explained of 
such men as wore women's apparel, and such women as 
wore that belonging to men; which was contrary to an 
express law, Deut. xxii. 5. and was a rite observed in the 
worship of some idols. 

Ver. 9. In the same day also will I punish all those that 
leap on the threshold.] Or rather, Leap over the threshold. 
The expression probably denotes some idolatrous rite, 
like that which was practised in the temple of Dagon, 
where the priests didnot tread upon the threshold, 1 Sam. 
v. 5. To this sense, the Chaldee paraphrast interprets it 
of those, that walk after the laws or rites of the Philistines. 
Others expound it of those, who enter into other men's 
houses, and take away their goods by violence; accord- 
ing to what follows: who fill their masters* houses with 
violence and deceit. 
Ver. 10. And it shall come to pass in that day — that 
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there shall be (he noise of a cry from the fish-gate.'] At that 
time, (see ver. 12.) there shall be an outcry of the Baby- 
lonish army coming to invade the city on the side of the 
fish-gate; i. e. the gate which stood near the fish-market, 
(See 2 Chron. xxxiii, 14. Nehem. iii. 3.) 

And. a howling from the second gate.] Or rather, From 
the middle part of the city. (See 2 Kings xxii. 14.) 

And a great crashing from the hills.] From the moun- 
tains of Sion and Moriah, whereon the temple* and the 
king's palace were built. (See 2 Chron. iii. 1.) 

Ver. 11. Hoivl, ye inhabitants of Maktesh.] A part, or 
street, of Jerusalem: the Chaldee interprets it of the inha- 
bitants near the brook Kidron. 

For all the merchant people are cut down, &c] They that 
carry on their trades by going to marts or fairs, with great 
sums of ready money. The original reads, The people of 
Canaan, which word signifies a merchant: (Hos-*xii. 7.) 
but the Chaldee understands it of those who resemble the 
Canaanites in their idolatries and corrupt manners: so 
Judah's mother is called a Hittite, and her father an 
Amorite, because they did after the works of the Canaan- 
ites, the ancient inhabitants of the land, Ezek. xvi. 45. 

Ver. 12. And it shall come to pass at that time, that I 
tcill search Jerusalem with candles.'] I will deliver up Jeru- 
salem into the hands of the Chaldeans, who shall let no 
corner of it escape them, but shall diligently search the 
houses, and plunder the wealth of them. (See the follow- 
ing verse.) 

And punish the men that are settled on their lees, &c] 
"Who having lived securely in ease and plenty, (compare 
Jer. xlviiL 11.) have not God in all their thoughts 9 but ima- 
gine that he doth not concern himself with the affairs of the 
world, and that neither good nor evil is brought to pass by 
his providence. 

Ver. 13. Therefore their goods shall become a booty, and 
their houses a desolation: they shall also build houses, and 
not inliabit them, &c] The enemy shall plunder their goods, 
and then demolish their houses ; so that they shall not en- 
joy these possessions which they have gotten by fraud or 
violence. (See ver. 0. and Amos v. 11.) 

Ver. 14. The great day of tlie Lord is near — (compare 
Joel ii. 1. 11.) even the voice of the day of the Lord: the 
mighty man shall cry there bitterly.] A* great noise and 
distraction shall attend the taking of Jerusalem. (See ver. 
10. Isa. xxii. 5.) Some translate the latter part of the sen- 
tence thus, The voice of the day of the Lord is bitter: then 
the mighty man crieth out. The adverb sham, translated 
there, signifies time as well as place. (See the note upon 
Isa. xlviii. 1G. Hos. ii. 15;) 

Ver. 15. Tfiat day is a day of wrath, of trouble and dis- 
tress, &c] See ver. 18. Joel ii. 2. Amos v. 18. 

Ver. 1G. A day of the trumpet and alarm.] See Jer. iv. 19. 

Ver. 17. And I will bring distress upon wen, and they 
sliall walk as blind men, &c] Not knowing whither to go, 
or which way to take for safety. (Compare Deut xxviii. 
29. Isa. lix. 10.) 

And their blood shall. be poured out as the dust, and their 
flesh as the dung.] Or, Their carcasses as the dung : so the 
Chaldee explains the word flesh. The inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem shall be slain in the streets of the city, and their 
carcasses left there to rot and putrefy. 

Ver. 18. Neither their silver nor their gold shall be able 



to deliver them.] This is spoken of the merchants and rich 
citizens. (See ver. 11 — 13. and compare Ezek. vii. 19.) 

But the whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his 
jealousy.] God's vengeance is frequently compared to fire ; 
see Nahum i. 6. This sliall consume the land and its in- 
habitants for their heinous offences, and chiefly for their 
idolatry; because that sin does peculiarly entrench upon 
his honour, which is incommunicable to others, whereupon 
he is called & jealous God, E£od. xx. 5. x*xi*. 14. 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet exhorts the Jews to repentance before God's 
judgments overtake them; which he likewise denounces 
against the neighbouring countries, the Philistines, Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Ethiopia, and Assyria ; which were all 
subdned by Nebuchadnezzar, either before or after the 
captivity of the Jews. (SeeJer.xxv. 20 — 22. 26. Ezek. 
xxv. xxix. xx^scL and Dr. Prideaux, under the twenty- 
first, thirty-first, and thirty-second years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar:) 

VcT.lrfjTATHEli yourselves together.] Assemble your- 
selves in order to make a public humiliation. (See Joel 
ii. 16.) 

O nation, not desired.] The Greek and the Chaldee in- 
terpret it, O nation, that will not receive instruction, and is 
not to be amended but by the discipline of God's judg- 
ments. Glassius (Grammat. p. 410.) renders it td the same 
sense, O nation, not to bemoved with desire; i. e. of growing 
better. The word niksaph is taken for having a desire or 
longing, Gen. xxxi. 30. Psal. lxxxiv. 2. 

Ver. 2. Before the decree bring forth, before the day pass 
as the chaff.] The words arc differently translated by inter- 
preters, but much to the same sense : they may be rendered 
nearer to the Hebrew thus, Before the day bring forth the 
decree, ivhich shall pass away, as chaff is dispersed before 
the wind. The judgments of God, consuming the wicked, 
are often compared to the dispersing of chaff. (See Job 
xxi. 18. Psal. i. 3. Isa. xvii. 13. Hos. xiii. 3.) 

Ver. 3. Seek righteousness, seek meekness.] Continue to 
seek and practise them. (Compare Psal. xxxiv. 14.) 

It may be ye shall be hid from tlie Lord's anger.] This 
is the most likely way of securing the Divine protection in 
the time" of a general destruction. (See the note upon Jer. 
xxxvi. 3.) Such a protection is elsewhere expressed by 
being hid or-covered under the shadow of his wings. (Com- 
pare Psal. xxxii. 7. xci. 1.) 

Ver. 4. For Gaza shall be desolate, andAshkelon a de- 
solation.'] There will be no escaping into the neighbouring 
countries, such as the Philistines are, in particular; for 
their cities shall likewise become a prey to the forces of 
Nebuchadnezzar. (See Jer. xlvii. 1. with the Argument to 
that chapter.) 

They shall drive out Aslidod at noon-day.] The samo 
forces will take the courage to attack Ashdod (another 
city of the Philistines, 1 Sam. v. 1.) in the open day, and 
not to betake themselves to nightly stratagems. (Sec Jer. 
vi.4. xv. 8.) 

Ver. 5. Woe to the inhabitants of the sea-Coasts, the 
nation of the Cherethites.] The Philistines who live Upon 
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the coast of the Mediterranean Sea ; (compare Ezck. xxv. 
1G.) called there as \ycll as hero, .Chercthites, or Chcrcthims. 
".The word is translated Kpiircc, Cretans, by tho LXX. in 
this and oihcr places where it is found : they aTC supposed 
to have been a colony removed from Crete, to Palestine. 
(See the note upon Jer. xlvii. 4.) I ■" .' 

O Canaan, the land of the Philistines, I will even destroy 
thee, &c] Tho Canaanitcs, properly so. called, are. the 
same with the Philistines, and seated in that, part of Pa- 
lestine. (Sec Josh. xiii. 3.) 

Vcr. G. And the sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages 
for shepherds, &c.] A proverbial description of an utter 
desolation. (Compare vcr. 14, 15. and see the note upon 
Isa. xiii. 20. xvii. 2.) 

Ver. 7. And the coast shall be for the remnant of the 
house ofJudah, Sac J] The sea-coast (vcr. 5.) shall in after- 
times belong to the Jews, who shall possess all the Phi- 
listines' country: as it appears they did in the first times 
of Christianity. (Sec Acts viii. 2G. 40.) Those that re- 
turned from the captivity are called a remnant, Hag. i. 

12. ii. 2. 

r tliey shall feed thereupon: in the houses ofAshkelon shall 
they lie doom in the evening.'] The words are au allusion to 
what is said ver. 6. As the cities of Gaza, Ashkelon, &c. 
were places for wild Arabs, or other wandering people to 
pitch their tents, and feed their flocks; so they shall here- 
after become the settled habitations of the Jews. (Com- 
pare Isa. lxv. 10. 

For [or, when] the Lord shall vis it them, and turn 
away their captivity.'] What is promised in this verse, was 
partly fulfilled after their return from Babylon, and may 
hereafter receive a farther completion. (See Obad. ver. 19. 
and the note there.) 

Ver. 8. I have heard the reproach of Moab, and the re- 
vilings of the children of Amnion.] These countries were 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar about five years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (Sec the Argument to Jer. 
xlviii.) They arc threatened with destruction, both here 
and Jer. xlviii. 17. xlix. 1. and Ezek. xxv. 3. 8. for their 
insulting over the Jews in their calamities. 

And magnified themselves against their border.] Have 
invaded the territories of the Jews, when they were carried 
captive, (see Jer. xlix. 1.) and used the inhabitants with 
great cruelty, as they had done in former timqs. (See 
Amos i. 13.) 

Ver. 9. Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children 
of Ammon as Gomorrah, Sac] Proverbial expressions of 
utter desolation. (Sec Deut. xxix. 23. Isa. xiii. 19. xxxiv. 

13. Jer. xlix. 18. 1. 40.) 

And a perpetual desolation.] Never more to be pos- 
sessed by its former inhabitants. 

And the residue of my people shall spoil them, and the 
remnant of my people shall possess them.] Judas Macca- 
beus and his brethren subdued the Ammonites, as ap- 
pears from 1 Mace. v. G. But this and the seventh verse 
will receive their utmost completion at the general restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation: those that then escape, and rc- 
•turn from their several dispersions, arc elsewhere called 
by the name of the residue and the remnant. (Compare 
iii. 13. and sec the note upon Micah iv. 7.)- 

Ver. 10. This shall they have for their pride, Sac] See 
Jsa, xvi. 6, Jen xlviii. 29., 



Vcr. 11. For he will famish all the gods of the earth.] He 
will deprive them of their worship and sacrifices, which the 
gentiles thought to be the food of their gods. .(SccDcut. 
xxxii.38.) The LXX. render it, He will destroy their gods. 
.The destruction of idolatry is usually mentioned when the 
prophets describe the flourishing state of the church. (Seo 
the note upon Micah v. 13, 14.) 

And men shall worship him, every man from his. place.'] 
Or, In his place. And so the phrase may best be rendered 
Ezek. iii. 12. .(See Noldius, p. 553.) Men shall worship 
him every where, and not only in Jerusalem. (Compare 
Mai., i. 11. John i v. 21.) 

Even all the isles of the heathen.] Or, The isles of the gen- 
tiles, as the phrase is translated, Gen. x. 5. (Sec the note 
upon Isa. xi. 11. xli. 1.) The Jews call all places islands, 
to which they went by sea. 

Vcr. 12. Ye Ethiopians also, ye shall be slain by my sword.] 
Yc shall be subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, who is a sivord 
iu my hand; (Psal. xvii. 10.) i. e. an instrument to execute 
my vengeance. The Ethiopians seem to comprehend the 
Egyptians too, whose confederates they were, and so un- 
derwent the; same fate with them; when Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Egypt. (See Jer. xlvi. 9. Ezek. xxx. 5. 9.) 
. Vcr. 13. And he will stretch out his hand against the 
north, and destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveh a deso- 
lation.] As Nebuchadnezzar subdued the countries lying 
southward of Judca, Egypt, and Ethiopia, (ver.12.) so will 
he extend his conquests towards the north, and destroy Sa- 
vacus the king of Assyria, whose royal scat was Nineveh. 
(Sec the Preface to Nahum, and the note upon iii. 18.) 
This action preceded the desolations mentioned in the fore- 
going verses. Archbishop Usherplaceth it in the sixteenth 
year of king Josiah, and Dr. Prideaux in the twenty-ninth 
year of the same reign. 

And dry like a wilderness.] The inhabitants of Nineveh 
are compared to many waters, Nahum ii. 8. She shall be 
now exhausted of her people, and be uninhabited like a 
wilderness. 

Ver.14. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, Sac] 
Sec Ycr. G. 

All the beasts of the nations.] The Chaldee interprets it, 
The several kinds of wild beasts : as if the Hebrew goji, 
nations, were to be understood of the several species of 
wild beasts, as the word is used of several sorts of cater- 
pillars, Joel i. G. In like manner the ants are called a 
people, Prov. xxx. 25. 

Both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the 
upper lintels of it; their voice shall sing in the windows.] 
These birds frequent desolate and, forsaken places, and 
shall take up their habitation in the ruinous houses of 
that once populous city. .(Compare Isa. xiii. 21. xxxiv. 
11. 14.) 

For he shall uncover the cedar work.] The fine carved 
work or ceilings made of cedar, (see Jer. xxii. 14.) shall 
be exposed to the injuries of the weather, and so quickly 
come to ruin. 

Vcr. 15. This is the rejoicing city, that dwelt carelessly, 
that said in her heart, lam, and there is none beside me.] Its 
inhabitants indulged themselves in their case and pleasures, 
and theyarrived at that degree of presumption, as to fancy 
that no strength or power could bring thcin down from their 
height, or make them, cease to be, the capital city of .the 
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world; Babylon is cliarged with the same degree of pride 
and carnal security, Isa. xlvii. 8. 

Every one that passetli by shall hiss, and wag his head.] 
See Nahum iii. 19. 

CHAP. III. 

n.s it, * c * '. -• - 

ARGUMENT. 

Jerusalem is severely reproved and threatened for her sins: 
yet the righteous are comforted with the hopes of ia ge- 
neral conversion and restoration of the nation in God's 
due time.- • .*..»> 

Ver. 1. WOE unto her that is filthy [or glutinous] and 
polluted, to the oppressing city!] The city Jerusalem; which 
is defiled with the sins of luxury and cruelty. (See ver. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 2. She obeyed not the voice.] Of God's messengers, 
the prophets. : . 

Ver. 3. Her princes within her are roaring lions ; her 
judges are evening wolves.] Like so many beasts of prey, 
they devour the people by oppression and injustice. (Com- 
pare Ezek. xxii. 27. Micah iii. 9-^11. Habak. i. 8. Zech. 
x. 13.) 

They gnaw not the bones until the morrotv.] They devour 
all presently, and leave not so much as the bone£ till the 
next day, as the most voracious creatures commonly do. 

Ver. 4. Her prophets are light and treacherous persons.] 
This is to be understood of the false prophets, who seduced 
the people by lying pretences to inspiration. . (See Jer. 
xxiii. 11. 32. Hos. ix. 7. Micah iii. 11.) The LXX. often 
render the Hebrew nabi, prophet, by ^vloirgo^rng, false 
prophet, in Jeremiah, and Zech. xiii. 2. 

Her priests have polluted the sanctuary, they have done 
violence to the law.] They have presumed to attend upon 
my service in the temple after they had polluted themselves 
with idolatry, and thereby have profaned my holy place ; 
(see i. 4.) and have broken the ordinances of my law, by not 
observing the differences that it prescribes between what is 
clean and unclean. (See Ezek. xxii. 26.) 

Ver. 5. Tltejust Lord is in the midst thereof, he will not 
do iniquity.] The inhabitants of Jerusalem presume upon 
God's protection, having placed his name in their temple: 
so they say, Micah iii. 11. Is not the Lord among us? or in 
the midst of us, as the word is here translated ; but they 
Should withal' consider, that he is just and holy, who will 
neither do iniquity, nor suffer it, without calling the offender 
to account. 

Every morning doth he bring his judgment to light, he 
faileth not ; but the unjust knoweth no shame.] He doth not 
fail to give us every day fresh evidences of his justice, 
though the wicked continue hardened in their sins, and arc 
grown past shame. (See Jer. vi. 13. Micah ii. G.) The ex- 
pression, every morning, alludes to the custom of adminis- 
tering justice in the morning. (See Psal. ci.8. Jer/xxi.12.) 

Ver. Q.I have cut off the nations: their towers are desolate; 
I have made their streets waste, &c] I have executed my 
vengeance upon that great city Nineveh, (H.13.)and have 
brought my judgments nearer to you, by giving up your 
brethren of the ten tribes into the hands of Shalmaneser, 
who hath put an end to that kingdom, and hath carried its 
inhabitants captives into a strange land. (See 2 Kings 
xvii. G.) 

VOL. IV. 



Ver. 7. 1 said, Surely tjiou wilt fear me, thou wilt receive 
instruction.] God is introduced as speaking after the man- 
ner of men, and expecting what effect such proceedings 
might in reason have produced. (Compare Isa. v. 4. Jer. 
viii. 6.)' In* ;this Sense we may most probably understand 
that expression of Isaiah, (Ixiii. 8;) He said, Surely they 
Ure my people, children that will not lie: $0 he was their 
Saviour: i. e. God might justly conclude, that after. such 
experience of his goodness, they would not prove false or 
treacherous to him. > , , 

So their dwelling should not be cut off, hotvsoever' I 
punished them.] Or> Whereinsoever I punished them. (See 
Noldius, p. 175.) I might reasonably expect, that lesser 
corrections might reform them ; and I need not be forced to 
proceed to such an utter, excision, as I executed upon the 
tentribes. (See ver. G.) • . . 

But they rose early; and corrupted all their doings.] They 
still increased their corruptions, notwithstanding all the 
advances king Josiah made to a general reformation. (See 
the notes upon i. 4, 5.) The phrase, rising early, de- 
notes diligence and assiduity. (See Jer. vii. 13. xxv. 3. 
xxxv. 15.) >i . f 

Ver. 8. Tlierefore wait upon me, saith the Lord, until the 
day that I arise to the prey, &c] The connexion of this 
verse with what went before would better appear, if we 
translate the particle taken, nevertheless ; as it plainly sig- 
nifies Jer. v. 2. Micah v. 3. and in other places. Notwith- 
standing these provocations, saith God, I exhort the godly 
among you to expect the fulfilling the promises I have 
made of restoring. the Jewish nation to my wonted favour, 
in the latter ages of the world ; in order to which great 
crisis, I will execute remarkable judgments upon the un- 
believers and disobedient. (See the note upon Micah v. 5.) 

For my determination is to gather the nations, that I may 
assemble the kingdoms to pour out upon them mine indigna- 
tion, even all my fierce anger.] This may perhaps be meant 
of the same general summons which Joel speaks of, when 
the nations shall be gathered into the valley ofJehoshaphat. 
(See Joel iii. 2. 12. and the notes there.) 

For all the earth shall be devoured by the fire of my jea- 
lousy.] The tender regard I have for my honour, which hath 
particularly been injured by that idolatry which is spread 
over the world, will provoke me to execute my vengeance 
upon the whole earth. (See i. 18.) 

Ver. 9. For then Ixvill turn to the people a pure language, 
&c] Or, Ixvill restore to the people a pure language; i. e. 
I will turn them from their idolatry and other wickedness, 
(see ver. 13.) to glorify me with one mind and one mouth. 
The same thing is expressed by speaking the language of 
Canaan, Isa. xix. 18. This is a blessing reserved for the 
latter ages; after, the conversion, of the Jews, and the 
coming in of the fulness of the gentiles, when there shall 
be one Lord, and his name one, Zech. xiv. i). 

To serve him with one consent.] The Hehrcw reads, With 
one shoulder. The metaphor is taken from beasts drawing 
together under one yoke; or men's setting their shoulders 
together to carry the same burden. 

Ver. 10. For from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my sup- 
pliants, even the daughter of my dispersed, shall bring mine 
offering.] The Jews who are dispersed into the most dis- 
tant countries, such as was Ethiopia, which lay beyond 
Egypt, shall come into the Christian church, and make their 
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religious acknowledgments there. The expression, From 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, may be translated, From the 
borders of the rivers of Ethiopia, both here and Isa. xviii. 1. 
where the same phrase occurs ; the word in the Hebrew 
signifying indifferently tho hither, or farther side of a river. 
Ethiopia is described in both places as lying among the 
rivers, which may probably be understood of the several 
sluices and channels which the inhabitants are forced to 
keep open, thereby to prevent the Nile from overflowing 
their own country, or Egypt. (See Dr. Hcylin's Geogra- 
phy, in Ethiopia.) 

Tlie daughter of my dispersed, is the same with my dis- 
persed, as tho daughter ofZion is equivalent to Zion. (See 
the note upon Jer. iv. 31.) The phrase of bringing an of- 
fering, is taken from the sacrifices and oblations brought to 
the temple; and is in other places of the prophets applied 
to those that come into the Christian church. (See Isa. 
xviii. 7. Ix.G,7.9. Mai. i. 11.) 

Ver. 11. In that day thou shalt not be ashamed for all 
thy doings, wherein thou hast transgressed against me.] Or, 
TIioii shalt not be put to shame for all thy doings. (Compare 
ver. 19.) Thou shalt not be made a public example by such 
remarkable judgments, (see ver. 15.) which have formerly 
made thee a reproach among the heathen. (See Amos iii. 2. 
Micah vi. 1G. and the notes there.) 

For I take away out of the midst of thee them that rejoice 
in thy pride; and thou shalt no more be haughty because of 
my holy mountain.'] I will purge out of thee those hypo- 
crites who continued in their sins, and relied upon their 
outward privileges, such as being of the stock of Abraham, 
or having the temple of the Lord placed among them, as if 
these would secure them from guilt or punishment; and 
thereupon despised the gentiles as not worthy of the same 
favours with themselves. (See the notes upon Micah iii.ll.) 

Ver. 12. I will also leave in thee an afflicted and poor 
people.] Or ■, A meek and poor people: the blessings of the 
gospel are peculiarly promised to the poor. (See Isa. xi.4. 
xiv. 32. Ixi. 1. Zech.xi.ll.) Christ and his apostles ap- 
ply these promises to those that were converted by their 
preaching, Matt. v. 3. xi. 5. ICor. i. 2C, 27. James ii. 5. 
which texts are meant of such as are endued with a true 
spirit of poverty, such as consists in a lowliness of mind, 
contempt of the world, and a resigned will. Afflictions are 
very useful to produce such a temper of mind, and there- 
fore are often the lot of true disciples. (See Acts xiv. 22. 
Heb. xii. 7. 1 Pet. i. 7.) By the afflicted may be meant 
those that come out of great tribulation. (See Ezek. xxxviii. 
8. and the note upon Isa. iv.2.) 

Ver. 13.. The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor 
speak lies, &c.] The remnant of Israel is explained in the 
note upon Micah iv. 7. These shall be holy; the rebels 
bei?ig2)urgedoutofthem,(Ezck.xx. 38.) as Jerusalem itself 
shall then be holy. (Compare Isa. xxxv. 8. Ix. 21. Joel iii. 
17. 21. Zech. xiv. 21. and see the notes there.) 

For [or, therefore] they shall feed and lie down, and none 
shall make them afraid.] The great Shepherd the Mcssias 



shall both feed and protect them. (Compare Ezek. xxxiv. 
28. Micah iv. 4. v. 4. vii. 14.) 

Ver. 14. Sing, O daughter of Zion, &c] These hymns of 
joy properly belong to the times of the. gospel, and espe- 
cially to the triumphant state of the church. (Compare 
Isa. xii. G. liv. 1. Zech. ii. 10. xi. 9.) 

Ver. 15. The Lord hath taken away thy judgments, lie 
hath cast out thine enemy.] God hath removed thine ene- 
mies, who were the instruments of his vengeance. 

The King of Israel, even the Lord, is in themidst of thee.] 
He gives manifest tokens of his presence in thee, and pro- 
tection over thee. (Compare ver. 5. 17. Isa. iv. 5, G. Itev. 
vii. 15. xxi. 3.) 

TIiou shalt not see evil any more.] For all thine enemies 
shall be subdued. (See the former part of the verse, and 
compare Isa. xxxv. 10. Ii. 22. Joel iii. 17. Rev. xxi. 4.) 

Ver. 1G. Let not thine hands be slack.] Or weak, as the 
word is rendered in the parallel text, Isa. xxxv. 3. The 
prophet comforts the feeble-minded, those whose spirits 
were sunk under their former afflictions; and exhorts them 
to perform their duty with cheerfulness and diligence, as 
being assured of God's assistance and protection. (Com- 
pare Heb. xii. 12.) 

Ver. 17. He will rejoice over thee with joy ; he will rest 
in his love.] He will take pleasure in doing thee good. 
(Compare Deut. xxx. 9. Isa. Ixii. 5. lxv.19. Jer. xxxii. 41.) 
lie will rest, or take satisfaction in continuing his favour 
towards thee. (Compare Hos. xiv. 4.) 

Ver. 18. I will gather them that were sorrowfidfbr the 
solemn assembly, who are of thee, &c] . I will assemble those 
Israelites who are dispersed in their several captivities, 
both that of Babylon and those of following times, who 
mourn for the loss of the public assemblies, (compare Lam. 
ii. G.) and w r ere grieved at the reproaches wherewith their 
enemies upbraided them, as if they were utterly forsaken of 
God. (Compare Psal. xlii. 3.) 

Ver. 19. I will save her that halteth, and gather her that 
is driven out.] See Micah iv. G, 7. 

And I will get them praise and fame in every land ivhere 
they have been put to shame.] God will give visible tokens 
of his care over them, in gathering them from their several 
dispersions over the. world, and bringing them back into 
their own country. (See Ezek. xxxviii. 8. 12. and the fol- 
lowing verse.) 

Ver. 20. At that time will I bring you again, even in the 
time that I gather you.] I will gather you from your several 
dispersions, in order to bring you back into your ow r n land. 
(Compare Isa. xi. 12. xxvii. 12. lvi. 8. Ezek. xxviii. 25. 
xxxiv. 13. Amos ix. 14.) 

For I will make you a name and a praise among all people 
of the earthy when I turn back your captivity before your 
eyes.] I will make you the subject of men's praise and ad- 
miration, who shall be induced to glorify God, when they 
shall see the wonderful works he hath wrought for you, in 
restoring you from your several dispersions, and giving you 
a joyful meeting together. . 
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HAGGAI. 



PREFACE. 



Of what family this Prophet was, he hath given us no 
intimation: but the time when he prophesied he has dis- 
tinctly noted, viz. in the sixth year of Darius Hystaspes. 
The occasion of this prophecy was the stop that was put to 
the building of the temple, after the foundation had been 
laid, according to the commandment of Cyrus, about seven- 
teen years before. 



ClfAP. L 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet reprovcth the people's delays in rebuilding the 
temple, and tells them, this their neglect'was the cause 
they prospered no better: he encouragcth themto set 
about it, and promises God's assistance in it. 

Ver. 1. JLNthe second year of Darius the king.'] Compare 
Ezra iv. 24. v. 12. This is the same Darius who is called in 
the heathen writers Darius Hystaspes ; as shall be proved 
in the note upon ii. 3. and Zcch. i. 12. 

Came the word of the Lord by Ilaggai unto Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, governor ofJudah.]- Called Zorobabcl 
the son of Salathiel, Matt. i. 12. Luke iii. 27. He was 
grandson to Jeconiah king of Judah, who was carried 
captive to Babylon; (see 1 Chron. iii. 17. 19.) whom king 
Cyrus made iEchmalotarches, or governor of the Jeivs, 
who returned from the captivity ; as being the eldest per- 
son of the royal family: he had the name ofShezbazzar 
given him by the Chaldeans; (sec Ezra i. 8. compared with 
ii. 2.) as Daniel was called by them Beltcshazzar, (Dan. i . 7.) 

And unto Joshua the son of Josedech the high-priest.'] 
Called Jcshua in the books of Ezra and Nchcmiah : his 
father Josedech, or Jehozadah, was carried captive to Ba- 
bylon. (See 1 Chron. vi. 15.) 

Ver. 2. Tliis people say, The time' is not come that the 
Lord's house should be built.] They pretended they had not 
the encouragement and protection of the king of Persia. 
This prophecy seems to be delivered before Darius had 
granted his decree for building the temple. (Compare Ezra 
v. 1. with vi. 1.) 

Ver. 4. Is it time for you — to dwell in your ceiled houses, 
and this house lie waste ?] You complain of the times ; yet 
they have not been so difficult, but that you have found 
means and opportunity to build fine houses for yourselves, 
though ye are content to let the house of God lie in ruins. 
It argues a great contempt of God and religion, when men 
think no cost or finery too much to bestow upon them- 



selves, and the meanest accommodation good enough for, 
the service of God. 

Ver. 5, 6. Consider your ways. Ye have sown much, and 
bring in little, &c] Consider both your ingratitude in thus 
neglecting to restore my house and worship, and what you 
have got by these your dealings, viz. how none of your un- 
dertakings thrive, or are successful; nor do you enjoy the 
fruits of your labours. (See Micah vi. 15. compare Ezek. 
viii. 10.) 

He that earneth wages, earneth wages to put it into a bag 
with holes.] Whatever gains he makes, they are followed by 
such losses, as leave him no richer than he was before: or 
provisions are so dear, (see ver. 11.) that men can but just 
live by their labour. 

Ver. 8. Go ye up to the mountains, and bring wood, and 
build the house.] Go to any of the forests upon the moun- 
tains, (see Nehem. ii. 8.) and cut down timber to carry on 
the building. They entered upon the work before they had 
any decree from Darius to forward the work. (See Ezra v. 
2, 3.) It is probable, that afterward they had leave to fetch 
cedar from Mount Lebanon. (See Ezra iii. 7.) 

And Iivill take pleasure in it, and I will be glorifiedJ] 
Or, I tvill place my glory there, as theChaldee expounds 
it. (See ii. 7.) 

Ver. 9. Ye looked for much, and it came to little.] See 
ver. 6. andii. 16. • * 

And when ye brought it home, I did blow [or, I had blown] 
upon it.] I had blasted the fruits of the earth, while they 
were in the field. (See ver. 11. and ii. 17.). 

Because of my house that is waste, and ye run every man 
to his own house.] Ye make what haste ye can to build 
your own houses, and let mine lie in ruins. 

Ver. 10, 11. The heaven is stayed from dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit, &c] I have punished you with 
great drought, wherein the dew itself ceases to fall. (See 
1 Kings xvii. 1.) * This blasted and withered the fruits of 
the earth; a curse formerly denounced against you for your 
disobedience. (See Lev. xix. 24. Deut. xxviii. 23.) 

Ver. 12. Then Zerubbabel, &c] Compare Ezra v. 2. , 

Ver. 13. Then spake Haggai the Lord's messenger.] Or, 
prophet. (Compare Isa. xliv. 26. Mai. iii. 1.) 

CHAP. II. 

ARGUMENT. • 

The prophet encouragcth the builders by a promise, that 
the glory of the second temple should be greater than 
that of the first; and that in the following year God 
would bless them with a fruitful harvest. In the con- 
clusion he foretells the setting up the kingdom of Christ, 
under the name of Zerubbabel. 

j Ver. 3. rrllO is left among you that saw this house in 
her first glory? Sec] When the foundation of the house was 
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laid in the second year of Cyrus, many of the ancient men 
that had seen the first house, wept to see how much the 
second templo would fall short of the glory of the first 
(Ezra iii. 12.) The second year of Cyrus was fifty-three 
years after the destruction of the first temple ; so the oldest 
men among those that returned home might very well re- 
member how glorious that was. The prophecy was uttered 
fifteen years after the foundations of the second temple 
were laid ; go there might some still survive that saw the 
first. This is an evident proof, that the Darius mentioned 
in this prophecy must beDarius Hystaspes : for theythat 
supppse Darius Nothus to be here meant, must allow the 
distance of one hundred and sixty-six years between the 
destruction of the first temple and the time of this pro- 
phecy: and it cannot be imagined, that any number of men 
could be capable of comparing the difference between the 
two temples, at that distance of time: see this farther 
proved in the note upon Zech. i. 12. 

Vcr. 5. According to the word that I covenanted with 
you when ye came out of Egypt, so my Spirit remaineth with 
you.] I will fulfil those promises I made with you, when I 
delivered you out of Egypt; that, upon your obedience, I 
would not leave you, nor forsake you, but guide and pros- 
per you in all your undertakings. (See Nehem. ix. 20. 
Isa. Ixiii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. Yet once it is a little while.'] Or, Once more, as 
the LXX. render it, whom St. Paul follows, Heb. xii. 26* 
The phrase implies ; such an alteration as shall not give 
way to any farther change, as the apostle there expounds 
it. .The space of time, from this prophecy to the coming of 
the Messias may be called a little tvhile, in comparison of 
the several ages expired since the first promise of a Re- 
deemer* A learned prelate, in his excellent Defence of 
Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, (p. 88.) trans- 
lates the words to this sense: After One kingdom [viz. the 
Grecian, which succeeded the Persian monarchy, at this 
time subsisting] it is but a little while; and [or, after that] 
J will shake all nations, &c. 

Itvill shake the heavens, and the earth, and the, sea, and 
the dry land.] Great commotions and changes in the. world 
are expressed by shaking the heavens and the earth. (See 
Ezek. xxv. 15. xxxviii. 19. Joel iii. 16.) These expres- 
sions may denote here the great commotions that should be 
in the Roman empire (see the last note), from the death of 
Julius Caesar till near the birth of Christ: or it may in ge- 
neral signify the introducing such a kingdom or religion, 
of which the Messiah is to be the head ; which shall in the 
end break in pieces, and destroy all the other dominions of 
the world. (See the notes upon vcr. 21, 22.) 

Ver. 7. And the Desire of all nations shall come.] He shall 
come to this house, that shall answer the wishes and de- 
sires of mankind, by supplying all those defects that hin- 
dered them in the performance of their duty. Such a guide 
and director, as the wisest men among the heathens wished 
for, and whose coming was the hope of Israel, and com- 
pletion of all the promises made to their fathers: Acts 
xxvi. 6. xxviii. 20. see Gen. xii. 3. xlix. 10. where the old 
translations read the latter part of the verse to this sense : 
His (or, to him) shall be the expectation of the people, 
Mai. iii. 1. 

And I will fill this house with glory.] Though it wants the 
cloud of glory overshadowing the mcrcy-£eat A which was 



a symbol of the Divine presence peculiar to Solomon's 
temple, (see Psal. lxxx. 1.) yet I will honour this second 
temple with a much greater glory; viz. the presence of the 
Messiah, in whom shall dwell all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, Colos. ii. 9. where ho shall publish his saving doc- 
trine to the world. (See Luke xix. 47. xx. 1* xxi. 38. John 
xviii. 20.) 

Ver. 8. The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts.] Solomon's temple was more richly adorned 
with silver and gold than this; and I, that am the Lord of 
all the world, could easily command the riches of it, and 
bring them together, for beautifying this my house, if I 
took delight in richness of ornaments. 

Ver. 9. Hie glory of this latter house shall be greater tlian 
that of the former; and [or, for], in this place will I give 
peace.] The glory of this second temple shall exceed tha^t 
of the former, not in riches or costly ornaments, but in this 
respect, that there the Prince of peace shall make his ap- 
pearance, and the gospel of peace shall be preached and 
published. (See Isa. ix. G. Micah v. 5. Eph. ii. 14.) The 
modern Jews expect a third temple, in which this prophecy 
will be verified ; whercjas the prophet plainly speaks of the 
same temple which they then saw, and was in their eyes as 
nothing, in comparison of the former. The ancient Jews 
speak of the temple, from the time of Zerubbabel to its de- 
struction under Vespasian, as one and the same temple ; 
particularly Josephus, d6 Bello Jud.lib. viii. cap. 18. (See 
the abovecited treatise.) 

Ver. 11. Ask now the priests concerning the law.] Whose 
office it was to put a difference between holy and unholy, 
and between clean and unclean, Lev. x. 10. 

Ver. 12. If one bear [or, carry] holy flesh in the skirt of 
his garment, &c] By the rules of the law, things immedi-^ 
ately dedicated to God's service did convey some degree 
of holiness to common things that touched them; so the 
altar, sanctified the gift that was laid upon it, Exod. xxix. 
37.* and whatsoever touched the flesh of the sin-offering was 
holy, Lev. vi. 27. But this rule did not extend so far as to 
make the garment that touched any of the offerings capable 
of conveying holiness to any thing else. 

Vcr. 13. If 07ie that is unclean by a dead body touch any 
of these things, shallit be unclean? And the priests ansiuered 
and said, It shall be unclean.] The law was plain in that 
case, (see Numb. xix. 11.) The least defect is sufficient to 
make a thing evil or sinful; whereas to make it good and 
perfect, a concurrence of all good qualities is requisite. 

Vei 1 . 14. So is this people, and so is this nation before me, 
saith the Lord, &c] In like manner, saith God, the inward 
contempt and disregard of my worship, which this people 
discover by their backwardness to carry on the building of 
my temple/makes every thing they undertake, and even the 
sacrifices they offer on myaltar, hateful and unacceptable. 

Ver. 15. Consider from this day and upward, from before 
a stone was laid, upon a stone in the temple of the Lord."] 
From the time that a stop had been put to the building of 
the temple, after the first foundations of it were laid. (Com- 
pare Ezra v. 3.) * V 

Vcr.lG. Si?ice those days were, when one came to a heap 
of twenty measures, there were but ten, &c] The fruits of 
the earth did. not yield their usual increase, because of the 
unkindly seasons wherewith Ipunishod them. (See the fol- 
lowing vcrsc A and i. 2. Zech. viii. 10.) 
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.Ver. 17. Yet ye turned not unto me, saith the Lord.] Ye 
did not lay my judgments to heart, nor consider that they 
were inflicted for your sin, in neglecting to rebuild my tem- 
ple, and restore my worship in it. 

Ver. 18. Consider now from this day and upward, &c] 
The word mollah, upward, signifies likewise forward, (see 
l;Sam. xvi. 13.) and so it should be translated here. In the 
fifteenth verse the prophet exhorted them to reflect upon the 
calamities they had suffered from the time the building of 
the temple was left off: now he bids them look forward 
from the day the building was renewed, (see i. 15.) and 
they would find a visible change of their affairs for the 
better. . « 

Even from the day tltai the foundation of the Lord's tem- 
ple was laid.'] The prophet expresses the carrying on of the 
building as if it were a new foundation, because the work 
had been so long interrupted. (Compare Zech. viii. 9.) 

Ver. 19. Is the seed yet in the barn, &c] Is the harvest 
already laid up in the barn? or any fruits of the earth 
gathered in? No, certainly; this is but the ninth month 
(answering to our November), when no judgment can.be 
made what will be the increase of the year following: yet 
from this time I promise you the blessing of a fruitful year, 
as an encouragement to you. to carry on the building. 
(Compare Zcch. viii. 12.) 

Ver. 21. Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of JuddhJ] The 
same title which is given to him, i. 1. wherein he was the 



type of the Messiah, to whom the following words be- 
long. 

Ibid, and Ver. 22. 1 will shake all nations; and I will over- 
throw the thrones of kingdoms, &c] This prophecy plainly 
relates to the second coming of Christ, or to that illustrious 
appearance of his kingdom, which shall put a period to the 
kingdoms of the earth, and the kingdoms of the world shall 
become the kingdom of the Lord and his Christ. (See Dan. 
ii. 44. Rev. xi. 15.) 

I will overthrow the chariots, and them that ride in them, 
&c] Compare Micah v. 5. 10. and see the notes there. . 

Ver. 23. In that day I will take thee, O Zerubbabel, my 
servant — and make thee as a signet, &c.] I will invest thee 
with my power and authority, as the head of my church, 
and judge of the world. So kings depute their viceroys 
by giving them their signet, (see Gen. xli. 42.) which wa? 
particularly the custom of the Persian monarchs, .whose . 
deputy Zerubbabel was ; (see Esth. iii. 10. viii. 2.) or else 
the expression may denote-one particularly near and dear 
unto God, who was always under his eye and care. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxii. 24. Cant. viii. 6.) This could not be ful : 
filled in Zerubbabel, who did not, in all likelihood, live 
many years after the finishing of the temple ; and, to be 
sure, did not see any of those great changes here foretold : 
and therefore the Messias must be. here described under 
the name of Zerubbabel ; as he elsewhere is under that of 
David. (See the abovecited treatise, p. 248.) 



ZECHARIAH. 



PREFACE, 



^ECHARIAH was the son of Barachiah, and the grand- 
son of Iddq: he is called the son of Iddo, Ezra v. 1. vi. 14. 
the grandson being often called the son in the Scriptures ; 
as hath been observed upon Dan. v. 2. He was contem- 
porary with Haggai, and prophesied in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspes. (See the note upon Hag. ii. 3. and 
upon Zech. i. 10.) There is an Iddo mentioned Nehcm. 
xii. 4. among those Levites that came from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel ; from whence Dr. Alix infers, that the pro- 
phet Zechariah's grandson must have prophesied some 
considerable time after the first return from the captivity, 
and therefore w r ould understand the Darius heTe mentioned 
to be Darius Nothus. This argument is altogether incon- 
clusive; for if Iddo was advanced in years when he re- 
turned, he might have a grandson thirty years of age in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes, which was sixteen or 
seventeen after the first of Cyrus. And it appears that Ze- 
chariah was a young man when he saw the vision related 



at the beginning of this prophecy. (See ii. 4.) Beside, 
there is no necessity of supposing the Iddo that was grand- 
father of Zechariah to be the same person that is mentioned 
in Nchemiah. In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah there 
is mention of two Ezras, (compare Ezra vii. 1. with Nehem. 
xii. 1.) of two Nehcmiahs, (compare Nehcm. i. 1. with 
iii. 1G.) and there is a Daniel mentioned Ezra viii. 16. 
a distinct person from the famous prophet of that name: 
and it • may as well be supposed that there were two 
Iddos. 

The design of the first part of this prophecy is the same 
with that of Haggai, viz. to encourage the Jews to go on 
with rebuilding of the temple, by giving them assurance of 
God's assistance and protection: from whence he pro- 
ceeds to foretell the glory of the Christian church, the true 
temple or house of God, under its great high-priest and 
governor Christ Jesus, of whom Zerubbabel and Joshua 
the high-priest wero figures. The latter part of the pro- 
phecy, from chap. ix. probably relates to the state of the 
Jews under the Maccabees, and then foretells their reject- 
ing the Messias, and their conversion afterward, and some 
remarkablo passages that should happen to them in the 
latteT ages of the world*. 
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CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

After nn exhortation to repentance, the prophet relates two 
visions shewed to him, implying the restoration of the 
Jewish state, and security from their enemies, while 

• they were rebuilding the temple. 

Ver. 1. 1 N the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, 
&c] See the Preface. 

Ver. 2. The Lord hath been sore displeased with your fa- 
thers, &c.] Though God hath been justly displeased with 
your fathers, and punished them and their children with se- 
venty years* captivity, yet now he declares himself willing 
to be reconciled to you upon your repentance. 

Ver. 4. Be not as your fathers, to whom the former pro- 
phets have cried, saying, &c] Such exhortations the for- 
mer prophets gave your forefathers, particularly Jeremiah, 
whose words are here referred to. (See Jer. xxv. 5. xxxv. 
15.) Do not imitate them in their obstinacy. 

Ver. 5, 6. Your fathers, ivhere are they? and do the pro- 
phets live for ever? &c] Though the prophets, and those 
to whom they delivered their message, are dead, yet' the 
commandments delivered by their ministry still continue 
in full force ; which appears by the judgments which came 
upon your fathers for transgressing them, as they them- 
selves could not but acknowledge. Andthesame punish- 
ments will overtake you, if ye continue disobedient. 

Ver. 6. And they returned and said, Like as the t Lord of 

' hosts thought to do to us, &c] Your fathers were forced to 

acknowledge with sorrow, that God had exactly fulfilled 

all his thrcatenings denounced against them. (See Lam. 

ii. 17.) 

Ver. 7. The eleventh month, which is the month Sebat.] 
This is the Chaldee name of the eleventh month ; as Nisan, 
EIul, Chisleu, Tebeth, and Adar, are the names of other 
months mentioned in the books written after the captivity. 
The Jews distinguish their months only by the order of 
their succession, as the first, second, &c. So that if the 
books of Kings were writ by Jeremiah, as some suppose, 
the Chaldee names of the months which occur 1 Kings vi. 
2. 38. viii. 2. were added afterward by Ezra. 

Ver. 8. J saw by night, and behold a man riding upon a 
red horse.'] A red horse is an emblem of war and blood- 
shed, (see Rev. vi."4.) The man, or angel, (ver. 11.) riding 
upon him, denotes the Logos, or Son of God, appearing as 
the captain of God's hosts, or armies. (See Josh. v. 13, 14. 
and the notes upon ver. 12, 13. 20.) 

And he stood among the myrtle-trees that were in the bot- 
tom.] As if he and. his companions were refreshing them- 
selves in a shady valley, after the fatigues of war. The vi- 
sion denotes the peace which ensued after Darius had exe- 
cuted God's vengeance upon the inhabitants of Babylon, 
and made himself master of their city by the stratagem of 
Zopyrus. (Compare ver. 11. and sec Dr. Prideaux, under 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of Darius.) 

A7id behind him were there red horses, speckled, and 
white.] These may denote the various successes of Darius's 
arms during his reign, which were sometimes fortunate, at 
other times not so. 

Ver. 9. The angel that talked with me.] The angel that 



made known this night-vision to me : so an angel is said to 
speak with Jacob in a dream, Gen. xxxi. 11. 

Ver. 10. And the man that stood among the myrtle-trees 
answered and said.] This was an angel of an order supe- 
rior to him that was mentioned ver. 9. who prevents that 
angel, and takes npon him to return an answer to the pro- 
phet's question; or else sends his answer to Zechariah by 
that angel mentioned ver. 9. as Christ sent his Revelation 
to St. John by an angel, Rev. i. 1. 

TJiese are they whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and 
fro through the earth.] To these angels he hath entrusted 
the administration of the affairs of the Persian empire. 
(Sec vi. 10.) 

Ver. 11. And they ansivered the angel of the Lord that 
stood among the myrtle-trees.] They answer this man, 
(ver. 8.) or angel, as if he were their superior and com- 
mander: (see ver. 10.) he is distinguished from the other 
angel of the Lord, ver. 12. by the circumstance of his stand- 
ing among the myrtle-trees. 

Behold, all the earth sitteth still, and is at rest.] Now all 
the enemies of the Persian empire in general, and of all the 
Jews in particular, (see ver."9.) are quiet: so this seems a 
proper time for setting forward the building of the temple, 
which hath been so long interrupted. 

Ver. 12. Then the angel of the Lord ansivered and said, 
O Lord of hosts.] The angel mentioned ver. 9. makes his 
supplication to the superior angel, ver. 8. 10. who was in- 
deed the Logos, or Son of God, being called by the name 
Of Jehovah, here and ver. 13. 20. (Compare iii. 1, 2. xii. 
8. 10.) 

How long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem, and on 
the cities of Judah.] Cyrus only gave orders for the re- 
building the temple, (Ezra i. 3. vi. 3.) so a great part of 
the city lay in ruins till Nehemiah procured an order from 
Artaxerxes for rebuilding it. (See Nehem. i. 3. ii. 3. 8. 
17. vii. 4.) The Jews, after the captivity, repaired to the 
several cities where their inheritance lay, (Ezra ii. 70.) but 
had not ability to rebuild or fortify them in a regular 
manner. . 

Against which thou hast had indignation these threescore 
and ten years?~\ There are three ways of computing the se- 
venty years' captivity taken notice of in Scripture. The first 
is, beginning from the fourth year of Jehoiakim to the 
first of Cyrus; this is Jeremiah's account, Jer. xxv. 1. 11. 
which Daniel follows, Dan. ix. 2. Another may be com- 
puted from the besieging of Jerusalem, in the ninth year of 
Zedekiah, and in the tenth month, for which a solemn fast 
was kept by the Jews: (compare 2 Kings xxv. 1. with 
Zech. viii. 19.) this computation ends in the second year 
of Darius, which is the reckoning Zechariah here follows. 
Or, lastly, if we compute the beginning of the seventy years 
from the destruction of Jerusalem, and the first temple, 
which came to pass in the eleventh year of the same reign, 
(ibid. ver. 2.) they will be accomplished in the fourth year 
of Darius; and this computation agrees with what is said 
below, vii. 1. 5. Tho two last ways of reckoning the se- 
venty years may be reduced to one, only by supposing, 
that the prophet in this verse sets down a complete num- 
ber for an incomplete, and calls that space of time seventy 
years, which wanted very little of it: a way of speaking* 
of which several instances may be produced. 

Ver. 13. And the Jjord answered the angel with good and 
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comfortable words.'] The Lord of hosts, mentioned in the 
foregoing verse. 

Ver. 14. I am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion ivith 
great jealousy.'] Or, I am zealous for Jerusalem with great 
zeal; for so the word kinnah often signifies. See Isa. 
ix. 7. xxvi. 11. lxiii. 15. where the translators read, Their 
envy at the people; but the words might be better ren- 
dered, Tliy zeal for the people. God here tells .the pro- 
phet by his angel, that he has a great concern for the 
welfare of his people, of which he will give evident proofs. 

Ver. 15. I am very sore displeased with the heathen that 
are at ease.] Who have not yet felt the severity of my 
judgments, but they shall not escape unpunished. This 
may be understood of the Babylonians, Samaritans, and 
other neighbours of the Jews, who had not been made 
such examples of God's severity, as the Jews were. 
(Compare Jer. xxv. 29.) 

For I was but a little displeased, and they helped for- 
ward [or, increased] the affliction.] I made the Babylo- 
nians instruments of my vengeance upon the Jews, but 
they exceeded their commission, and acted as they were 
prompted by their own ambition and cruelty. (Compare 
Isa. xlvii. G. and see the note there.) The former part of 
the verse may be thus translated ; For I was but for a 
little time displeased; I, punished them with a seventy 
years' captivity : a short punishment in comparison of the 
many years that they had offended me; but these their 
many enemies have brought new troubles upon them after 
their return home, and hindered them from rebuilding 
their temple. (See Ezraiv. 1. 4, &c.) 

Ver. 1G. I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies, &c] 
I am returned to dwell in Jerusalem, and will remove all 
former marks of my displeasure, and mil cause the temple 
to be rebuilt in it for the place of my residence, (see 
ii. 10.) which I had for some time forsaken. 

And a line shall be stretched upon Jerusalem.] In order 
to rebuild the streets and walls of it. (See ii. 2.) 

Ver. 17. My cities through prosperity shall yet spread 
abroad.] The lesser cities shall likewise be multiplied, 
and increase in inhabitants. 

For the Lord shall yet comfort Zion, and shall yet choose 
Jerusalem.] The Lord shall comfort Zion by shewing his 
wonted kindness to her after her affliction, (compare Isa. 
Ii. 3.) and making Jerusalem the place of his residence. 
(See ver. 16.) 

Ver. 18. Tlien I liftedup mine eyes, and saw, and behold 
four horns.] Horns often signify the power and strength 
of princes or people; the metaphor being taken from those 
cattle whose strength lies in their horns. The four horns 
may denote the Samaritans, the Arabians, the Ammonites, 
and the Philistines, who were the great hinderers of the 
Jews rebuilding the temple ; (see Nehem. iv. 7.) or else 
they may signify in general those their enemies, among 
whom they were dispersed to the four winds of heaven, 
(ii. G.) 

Ver. 19. Those be the horns ivhich have scattered Judah, 
Israel, and Jerusalem.] Israel being mentioned distinctly 
from Judah, means those of the ten tribes, which, were 
carried away into Babylon with the tribe of Judah, and 
returned with them. (See the note upon viii. 13.) 

Ver. 20. And the Lord [see ver. 13.] shewed me four car- 
penters.] Or smitlis, according to the number of the horns. 



These were to repair the destructions which the horns 
had made. , , , 

CHAP. II. . 

ARGUMENT. 

The flourishing state of Jerusalem is foretold, and the Jews' 
still remaining at Babylon are warned to leave it, that 
they may not be involved in the calamities which are 
coming upon it 

Ver. 1, 2. JlmEHOLD, a man with a measuring line in his 
hand, &c] An angel in human appearance ; see ver. 3. 
This angel .appeared with a meastiring line in his hand, to 
take the proportions of the city, in order to the rebuilding 
it, as architects used to do. (See Ezek. xi. 3.) 

Ver. 3. And, behold, the angel that talked with me, &c] 
See i. 9. 

And another angel went out to meet him.] Or, Tlie other 
angel; i. e. the angel with the measuring line in his hand. 
* Ver. 4. And said unto him, Run, speak to this young man, 
saying.] The second angel spoke to the former, to inform 
me farther concerning the flourishing state of Jerusalem. 
Zechariah might probably be a young man when he was 
first honoured with the gift of prophecy, as Jeremiah and 
Daniel were. (See Jer. i. Dan. i. 17.) 

Jerusalem shall be inhabited as towns without walls for 
the multitude of men and cattle therein.] The inhabitants 
of Jerusalem will multiply so fast, that the houses within 
the walls will not be able to contain them, and their cattle 
will increase in proportion. (See Jer. xxxi. 27.) Under 
the captivity the land was made a desolation without man 
or beast; (Jer. xxxiii. 12.) now the contrary blessing is 
promised. « l 

Ver. 5. For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of 
fire round about, and will be the glory in the midst of her.] 
Its inhabitants may safely live without the walls of the 
city, (ver. 4.) for I the Lord will defend it by my angels, as 
so many flames of fire surrounding it ; (Psal. cvi. 4.) as I 
did Elisha against his enemies, (2 Kings vi. 17.) And my 
especial presence shall be its protection, of which the 
cloud of glory in the first temple was a figure. This pro- 
mise will receive its utmost completion in that New Jeru- 
salem described Rev. xxi. 10. where the glory of God and 
the Lamb are said to be the light thereof, ver. 11. 23. (Com- 
pare Isa. Ix. 19.) 

Ver. 6. Ho, ho, come forth, and flee from the land of the 
north.] Chaldea, and Babylon the principal city of it, are 
called by that name, because they lay northward of Judea. 
(See Jer. i. 14. iv. G. vi. 1.) The Jews who still remained 
in Babylon and the country thereabout, are exhorted to re- 
turn with all speed from thence, for a reason assigned, 
ver. 9. 

For I have spread you abroad [or, scattered you] as 
the four ivinds of heaven.] Compare Ezek. xvii. 21. As I 
have scattered you and your brethren of the ten tribes all 
the world over, so in due time I will gather you from your 
several dispersions, of which your present restoration from 
Babylon shall be an earnest. 

Ver. 7. That -dwellest with the daughter of Babylon.] 
Tlie daughter of Babylon is the same with Babylon. (See 
Psal. exxxvii. 8. and the note upon Jer. iv. 31.) 
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Ver. 8. After the glory he hath sent me unto the nations 
that spoiled you.] After I have given you the promise of 
restoring Jerusalem to such a glorious state (so the Chal- 
deo explains it), I, the prophet Zechariah, am sent to exe- 
cute God's judgments upon the Chaldeans, who spoiled 
you of all your wealth and ornaments. 

For he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his eye.] 
God is very sensible of every injury offered to his people : 
(compare Psal. cv. 15.) it is like hurting the eye, which is 
the most tender and sensible part of the body. (See Psal. 
xvii. 8.) And though he made the Babylonians instru- 
ments of his vengeance, yet now he will call them to ac- 
count for exceeding their commission. (See the note upon 
i. 15.) 

Ver. 9. For, behold,! will shake my hand upon [or, over] 
them, and they shall be a spoil to their servants.] The words 
are a continuation of God's message, who proceeds to 
speak thus to the Jews by Zechariah : I will hold my rod 
over the Babylonians, (compare Isa. xi. 15. xix. 16.) and 
I will deliver their city into the hand of the Persians, who 
were formerly their servants, (sec the note upon lsa. xxii. 
6.) who shall become masters of its wealth. This threat- 
ening was fulGlled when Darius tookBabylon after a siege 
of twelve months, beat down its walls, and put three thou- 
sand of the principal citizens to death. (See Dr.Prideaux, 
* under the fifth and sixth years of Darius.) 
' And ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me.] 
These words arc to be understood as spoken by the pro- 
phet himself; when this judgment is executed upon the 
Chaldeans, it will be an undoubted sign and proof of the 
truth of my mission. (Compare Ezek. xxxiii. 33.) 
: Ver. 10. Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion : for, lo, I 
come, and will dwell in the midst of thee.] HereGod speaks 
again to his people, and saith he will give them manifest 
tokens of his presence among them. (See the note upon 
ver. 5. and compare Lev. xxvi. 12. Ezek. xxxvii. 27.) •' 

Ver. 11. And many nations shall be joined to the Lord 
in that day, and shall be my people.] The church shall be 
enlarged by the accession of the gentiles to it ; and shall 
receive a farther increase, when, upon the conversion of 
the Jews, the fulness of the gentiles shall be brought into 
it. This promise relates chiefly to the latter times. (Com- 
pare viii. 21—23.) 

And thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me 
unto thee.] The fulfilling of. these my words, saith the 
prophet, shall be an undeniable evidence of the truth of 
my mission. (See ver. 9.) 

Ver. 12. And the Lord shall inherit Judah, his portion 
in the holy land.] God shall give visible tokens that the 
land of Judea and its inhabitants are his peculiar people ; 
according to the tenor of that covenant he made with their 
fathers, Tlie land is his, Lev. xxv. 32. and therefore is 
called the holy land, as Jerusalem is named the holy 
city: where the temple shall again be built, a token of 
his presence: and as the people shall constantly profess 
themselves his worshippers, so he will afford them gra- 
cious instances of his favour and protection. This may 
perhaps bo more fully verified at the general restoration of 
that nation. 

Ver. 13. Be silent, O alljlesh, before the Lord: for he is 
raised tip out of his holy habitation.] Let all men be silent 



Habak. ii.20.) when God comes down from heaven, (com- 
pare Micah i. 3.) or gives visible signs of his appearance 
to execute judgment upon his adversaries, or to shew 
mercy unto his servants. Heaven is called the habita- 
tion of God's holiness, Deut. xxvi. 15. Isa. Ixiii. 15. 

CHAR III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of Joshua the high-priest, clothed with 
new priestly attire, is set forth the glory of Christ, as 
the corner-stone of the church. ^ 

Ver. 1. JjLND he shewed me Joshua the higli-priest stand- 
ing before the angel of the Lord.] The angel that talked 
with me, (ii. 3.) represented to me a new vision: viz. 
that of Joshua the high-priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord, or the Logos, mentioned i. 11. He is called 
the Lord in the following verse. 

And Satan standing at his right hand to resist him.] i. e\ 
To be his accuser, as the devil is called, Rev. xii. 10. so 
here he is represented as aggravating the faults, or in- 
firmities of Joshua, the representative of the whole body 
of the Jews (see the following words); by this means' to 
prevail with God to permit the Jews to be still under the 
power of their adversaries. So the prince, or tutelar 
angel, of the kingdom of Persia, is represented as resist- 
ing the angel Gabriel, Dan. x. 13. 20. It was the cus- 
tom in courts of judicature, for the accuser to stand at the 
right hand of the accused. (See Psal. cix. 6.) 

Ver. 2. And the Lord said unto Satan, Tlie Lord rebuke 
thee, O Satan; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem.] 
The Logos, or Son of God, said unto Satan, The Lord, 
even God the Father, rebuke thee, and not suffer thy mis- 
chievous imagination against Jerusalem and the temple to 
prosper: he that hath chosen that place for his especial 
residence. This text seems parallel with Gen. xix. 24. 
where it is said, Tlie Lord rained fire from the Lord out 
of heaven; a text alleged, both by ancient and modern 
writers, to prove, that a distinction of persons in the 
blessed Trinity, was a doctrine delivered in the Old Tes- 
tament, though but imperfectly. The words may be ren- 
dered, The Lord hath rebuked tMe, or rejected thy plea* 
having long ago chosen Jerusalem. 

Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?] Is not this 
small remnant returned from captivity, miraculously res- 
cued from utter destruction, like a brand plucked out of the 
fire? And can it be thought that God will 'not preserve 
them? (Compare Amos vi. 11. Jude ver. 23.) 

Ver. 3. Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments.] 
Denoting the sins and pollutions of the people, of whom 
he wag the representative. (See ver. 2. 4.) The sins par- 
ticularly taken notice of, might bo their marrying with 
strangers, contrary to the law: (see Ezra ix. 2.11, 12. 
Nehem. xiii. 24.) so the Chaldee understands it. 

Ver. 4. And he answered, and spake to those that stood 
before him, &c.] To the inferior angels that were inhis re- 
tinue. (Compare ver. 5. 7. i.8— 11. and see the note upon 
Dan. x. 10.) 

And unto him [i. e. Joshua] he said, J have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee ivith change 
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tional sins of the Jews, and that I will restore them to a 
more prosperous condition, I have commanded the angels, 
my attendants, to clothe thee with new and clean raiment, 
an emblem of purity, (Rev. xi*. 8.) as well as of joyfulness 
and prosperity. (See Eccles. ix. 8. Isa. lxi. 10.) The word, 
rendered in our English, cliange of raiment, the LXX. 
translate Ilo&'ipri, a garment down to the foot, meaning the 
linen ephod, which was the priests' habit; regarding the 
sense rather than the literal signification of the word. 

Ver. 5. And J said.] i. e. I, the Lord, farther said,- or 
commanded. 

Let them set a fair mitre upon his head, &c] As the new 
garments put upon Joshua were such as belonged to the 
high-priest, and were contrived for glory and beauty, (Exod. 
xxviii. 2.} so the mitre was the proper ornament for his 
head, (ibid. xxix. 6.) 

And the angel of the Lord stood by.] The angel that 
talked with me (see ver. 6. and ii. 3.) still stood by, or at- 
tended, and made that solemn protestation which follows. 

Ver. 7. This saith the Lord of hosts, If thou wilt keep my 
charge, then thou shalt also judge my house, and shalt also 
keep my courts.'] If thou wilt take care that the several of- 
fices which belong to the service of my temple, be carefully 
performed by thyself, and the priests and Levites placed 
under thy command, then thou shalt exercise all that au- 
thority and jurisdiction which belongs to the high-priest's 
office, in respect of those controversies and questions 
which are brought before him to determine: (see Lev. x. 
10. Deut. xvii. 12. Jer. xviii. 18. Mai. ii. 7.) and thou 
shalt preside as chief over my house, without any inter- 
ruption, or molestation. The word mishmar, charge, is 
often used in the book of Numbers, to denote the several 
offices and duties of the priests and Levites. 

And I ivill give thee places to walk among them that stand 
by.] Or, Stand before me, (see iv. 14.) Hereafter I will 
give thee a place in heaven among these angels my at- 
tendants. The priesthood under the Old Testament, and 
the evangelical ministry under the New, is compared to 
the angelical office : (see Mai. ii. 7. Hev. i. 20.) so they 
that discharge this office well, shall have an eminent degree 
of glory in heaven, and be made equal to the angels them- 
selves. (See Matt. xix. 28. xxiv. 47. Luke xxii. 29, 30.) 

Ver. 8. Hear now, O Joshua the high-priest, thou, and 
thy fellows that sit before thee.] The angel directs his 
speech to Joshua and his assessors, or assistants in coun- 
cil, of whom Zerubbabel without question was one. The 
rabbins call these the heads of the captivity, and the men 
of the great synagogue; by whom they suppose the Jewish 
affairs, both ecclesiastical and civil, to have been settled 
after the captivity, and the canon of the Old Testament to 
have been completed. The angel bespeaks their attention 
to what follows, as containing matter of great importance. 

For they are men wondered at.] The margin reads, Men 
of wonder. The word niophet signifies not only a wonder, 
but likewise a sign, or a type. Thus Isaiah's walking 
naked and barefoot was for a sign and wonder [or rather, a 
type or example] to Egypt and Ethiopia; (Isa.xx. 3.) i. e. 
a sign or emblem that they should be carried away cap- 
tive without any covering to their nakedness: so the word 
is used again, Isa. viii. 18. So when Ezekiel was com- 
manded to dig through the wall and carry out his goods in 
the twilight, xii. 7. he was therein a sign [mophet], ver. 11, 
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12. to the Jews, and to Zedekiah himself; foreshewing 
what he and they should, do, when Jerusalem was taken 
by the Chaldean army. So, likewise, Ezek. xxiv. 24. he is 
said to be a sign unto them in not mourning for the death 
of his wife; because according to all that he had done, 
should they do;* where the same word is used in the origi-. 
nal. The word is to be understood in this sense in the 
text before us, which should be translated, They are men 
intended for signs or tokens, they are typical men, as a 
learned prelate very properly translates the phrase, in 
his Defence of Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, 
chap. 3. sect. 1. 4. To the same sense the Vulgar Latin 
translates it, Viri portendentes ; Men that foreshew some- 
thing to come. They, with Joshua the high-priest at the 
head of them, are a figure of the restoration of the church 
under the government of the Messias. . 

For, behold, I will bring forth my servant, Tlie Branch.] 
I will point out, or foretell, the cpming of the Messiah into 
the world, as a person altogether distinct from Joshua, or 
any other present among you, and I will make him known 
to you under the name of the Branch : a title often given 
to the Messiah in the prophets, as descending from the 
stock of David: see Isa. iv. 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. and again, 
in this prophecy, vi. 12. in all which places the word in 
the original is Tsemach. The Chaldee explains every one of 
these texts of the Messias ; who. is elsewhere called God's 
.Servant, in an eminent sense, because he was sanctified 
and sent into the world upon a message of the highest 
importance. (See Jsa. xlii. 1. xlix. 3. Hi* 13. liii. 11. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24.) The word Tsemach, Branch, the 
LXX. render here and in most of the parallel texts, 
'AvaroAr), the East, or sun-rising ; from whence it is applied 
to Christ, Luke i. 78. and is translated there the day- 
spiring: thence the name of Oriens was probably given to 
the supposed king of the Jews, in the Roman writers. 
(See Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 13.) 

Ver. 9. For, behold, the stone ivhich J have laid before 
Joshua.] I have ordered a principal .stone (see the fol- 
lowing note) to be laid before Joshua (in allusion to the 
present building of the temple, about which his thoughts 
are employed) ; denoting the Messias, represented by tho 
former prophets as a corner-stone, or foundation, elect 
and precious. (See Psal. cxviii. 22. Isa. xxviii. 16.) 

Upon one stone shall be seven eyes: behold, I will engrave 
the engraving thereof, saith the Lord of hosts.] As it is 
usual to adorn the principal stones of a building with 
carvings and hieroglyphics, such as heads, eyes, and the 
like ; so will I perform in reality what artists do in 
imagery : viz. I will appoint the seven angels of the highest 
order to attend upon the Messias, represented by this 
stone, and to execute his commands all the >vorld over, 
for the good of his church. (Compare iv. 10. Rev. v. 6.) 
The one stpne here mentioned is the same with the head- 
stone, iv. 7. and might be better translated here the chief 
or principal stone : in which sense the word achad is 
used, Gen. xlviii. 22, as the Chaldee there explains it. . 

And I will remove the -iniquity of that land in one day.] 
I will proclaim a free pardon of sins by the publishing of 
the gospel: (see Jer. xxxi. 34.) or the words may relate 
to the pardoning the Jews upon their general conversion, 
(Compare xiii. 1. Jer. 1. 20. Miqah vii. 18, 19.) The fol- 
lowing verse favours this exposition, 
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Vcr. 10. In that day, saith the Lord.*] At that remark- 
able time, when I will forgive all yonr iniquities, ver. 9. 
(See the note upon xii. 3.) 

Ye shall call every man [to] his neighbour tinder the vine 
and tinder the fig-tree.'] Men shall call or discourse with* 
their neighbours in a friendly and sociable manner, as 
they arc sitting at easo under the shadow of their vines and 
fig-trees. A proverbial expression, denoting peace and 
plenty: compare Micah iv. 4. where the words follow 
the j)romisc of a universal peace. (See the notes there, 
and upon Isa. ii. 4.) 

CHAR IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of the golden candlestick and the two 
olive-trees, is represented the success of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, in rebuilding and finishing the temple. 

Vcr. 1. JjLND the angel that talked with me came again, 
and waked me, as a man is wakened out of his sleep.'] The 
last vision was so pleasing to me, that it cast me into a 
deep sleep ; (compare Jer. xxxi. 26.) from which the angel 
that before had talked with me, (ii. 3.) awaked me, to dis- 
cover to me the following vision. 

Ver. 2. I have looked, and behold a candlestick all of 
gold, &c] This figured the temple-service, and the whole 
polity of the Jewish constitution, which depended upon the 
restoration of the temple. (Sec the note upon ver. 14.) 

And his seven lamps thereon.] According to the fashion 
of the golden candlestick in the temple. (Exod. xxv. 37.) 
As that candlestick figuratively signified the church, whose 
oflico it was -to enlighten others: (sec Ttev. i; 20.) so the 
seven lamps mystically represented the seven spirits of God, 
(Rev. iv. 5.) i. e. the various dispensations of his provi- 
dence over it. (Compare ver. 10. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 3. And two olive-trees by it, &c.] Which did in a 
secret unperccivablc manner convey oil for supplying the 
lamps, (Sec vcr. 6.) 

Ver. 5. Knowest thou not what these be?] The words 
may be rendered, both here and vcr. 13. Knowest thou what 
these be? (Seethe note upon Jer. xxxviii. 15. and Noldius's 
Concord, p. 256.) 

Ver. 6. Not by might, not by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts.] Zerubbabel and Joshua, with the Jews 
under their conduct, shall finish the temple, and re-esta- 
blish the Jewish state, not by force of arms, or of human 
power, but by the secret assistances of my providence ; 
just as the lamps are supplied with oil, in a secret and in- 
visible manner. (Sec ver. 12. 14.) 

Ver; 7. Wlio art thou, O great mountain ? before Zerub- 
babel thou shall become aplain.] Removing mountains, and 
levelling them into plains,' arc proverbial expressions, to 
denote the overcoming the greatest difficulties, and re- 
moving all obstacles that lie in our way: (sec Isa. xl. 4. 
Matt. xxi. 21.) so the angel here encourages Zerubbabel to 
go on with his undertaking, assuring him that nothing shall 
be able to withstand him. 

And he shall bring forth the head-stone thereof with shout- 
ings, saying, Grace, grace, unto it.] He shall put the 
top or finishing stone upon the walls of the temple ; which 
action the standers-by shall accompany with their wishes 



and prayers, that God's grace and favour may protect that 
holy place so happily finished, and with such joyful accla- 
mations as they used at laying its foundations. (See Ezra 
iii. 10, 11.) The chief, or principal, stone, mentioned iii. 9; 
denoted the Messias, called the Branch, vcr. 8. and the 
words before us mystically.reprcsent the same person : viz. 
that God shall bring forth, or bring him into the world, as 
the top or head-stone, the last and finishing ornament and 
perfection (expressed by Grace, grace, i. c. the chief grace) 
of tho church, God's spiritual house, (Eph. ii. 21.) To this 
sense the Chaldee paraphrase expounds the words, His 
Messias shall come forth, who tvas named from all eternity, 
and shall obtain the empire of all the kingdoms of the earth : 
and St. Jerome tells us upon the place, that the ancient 
Jews explained it so. 

Ver. 9. The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the founda- 
tions of this house ; his hands also shall finish it.] He shall 
have the happiness of seeing the great work which he had 
begun finished and brought to perfection. (See Ezra iii. 
10. vi.15.) 

And thou shalt know, &c] See ii. 9. 

Vcr. 10. For who hath despised the day of small things? 
for they shall rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hand 
of Zerubbabel.] Or, For whoso hath despised the day of 
small things, they shall rejoice, &c. The particle mi is 
sometimes used, without an interrogation, for whosoever. 
(See Noldius, p. 602.) AVhoever despised the small begin- 
nings of this building, when the foundations of the temple 
were first laid, may now utter their joyful acclamations, 
when they see, under the conduct of Zerubbabel, the walls 
risd, and the top-stone laid upon them in order to their 
finishing, (vcr. 7.) 

With those seven ; they are the eyes of the Lord, which run 
to and fro through the whole earth.] The LXX. translate 
the words to a better sense, taking them for a distinct sen- 1 
tencc from what goes before, These seven are the eyes of the 
Lord, &c. The sentence relates to the head-stone, (ver. 7.) 
upon which these seven eyes were to bo engraved, (iii. 9.) 
hieroglyphically representing the angelical ministry, which 
always attend upon this head or Prince of the church. The 
Scriptures mention this as a prerogative of the Messias, 
that the angels were to minister to him: (sec Psal. xci. 11, 
12. Matt. iv. 11. John i. 51. 1 Tim. iii. 16.) and it is a say- 
ing recorded by the oldest writers among the Jews, that the 
Messias should be higher than the angels; a doctrine often 
delivered by St. Paul, Eph. i. 21. Phil. ii. 10. Hcb. i. 4. 

Vcr. 11. Then answered I, and said unto him.] The verb 
anah is not only used of answering to a question, but like- 
wise signifies to begin or continue a discourse: (see Job 
iii. 2.) and so the word answer is used, Matt. xi. 25. 

Vcr. 12. What be these two olive-branches?] Young 
olives. (Sec ver. 3.) 

Which through the golden pipes empty the golden oil, 
&c] There were two greater pipes in the candlestick 
through which the oil was conveyed into the five lesser. 
(Sec vcr. 3.) 

Vcr. 14. These are the two anointed ones, that stand by 
[or, before] the Lord of the whole earth.] These signify the 
kingdom and tho priesthood, as they arc exercised at pre- 
sent by Zerubbabel and Joshua (and belong to their respec- 
tive families), who having finished tho temple, and restored 
the public worship of God, will constantly* attend upon his 
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service,, and take care that it be duly performed there. 
The candlestick represented the Jewish church and temple, 
(ver. 2.) and these two, Zerubbabel and Joshua,' supply 
the place of the two olive-trees, that feed it with oil and 
keep it bright and burning. To stand before the Lord, (for 
so the words should be rendered, as they are vi. 5.) and to 
minister to him, are the same. (See Deut. x.8. 1 Kings 
xvii. 1.) 

CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

By the representation of & flying roll, God's judgments are 
denounced agaipst robbery and perjury : and the Jews 
are warned against such sins as occasioned their former 
captivity, for fear of incurring the same, or a worse 
calamity. 

Ver.l.jf TURNED, and lifted up mine eyes.] Or, Again I 
lifted up mine eyes: for the Hebrew verb shub, to return, is 
often used adverbially. (See Eccles. iv. 1. ix. 11. and the 
note upon Isa. vi. 13.) 

And, behold, a flying roll] The roll of a book, as it is 
expressed, Jer. xxxvi. 1. Ezek. ii. 9. The ancient way of 
writing being upon long scrolls of parchment. It is de- 
scribed as flying, to denote the swiftness of God's judg- 
ments. 

Ver. 2. The length thereof is twenty cubits, and the 
breadth ten cubits.'] Such scrolls were usually longer than 
they were broad ; so this was represented as ten yards in 
length, and five in breadth. The curses therein contained, 
might probably be writ in capital letters. (See the note 
upon Isa. viii. 1.) 

Ver. 3. This is the curse that goeth over the face of the 
whole earth.] Or rather, Of the whole land ; meaning the 
land of Judea. This roll contained the curses; i. e. the 
judgments denounced against the Jews, who were guilty 
of the sins here specified. (Compare viii. 17. Deut. xi. 
29. xxviii. 15. xxx. J.9. Nehem. x. 29.) 

For every one that stealeth shall be cut off as on this 
side, according to it, &c] The roll was written upon both 
sides, as that mentioned Ezek. ii. 10. On one side was 
contained the judgments against stealing, and on the other 
against false-swearing. These two sins are joined to- 
gether, because in the Jewish courts men were compelled 
to purge themselves by oath, in the case of theft ; so they 
often would forswear themselves rather than discover the 
truth. (See Hos. iv. 2. Prov. xxix. 24. xxx. 9.) Stealing 
may here particularly denote the defrauding the temple of 
the tithes and offerings that were to be brought thither for 
the maintaining of God's worship ; a sin for which the 
Jews of that age are severely reproved. (See Mai. i. 8, 
&c. iii. 8, 9. Nehem. xiii. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 4. And I will bring it forth, and it shall enter into 
the house of the thief; and it shall consumeit, with the timber 
thereof and the stones thereof] The curse denounced in 
this roll, or book, shall take hold of the man and his fa- 
mily, and shall never leave them till they are utterly con- 
sumed. It shall be like the leprosy that infects a house, 
and cannot be purged till the house itself be pulled down. 
(Sec Lev. xiv.45.) The oracle at Delphi denounced a 



like punishment against perjury, as it is recorded by Hero- 
dotus, lib* iii. 

Kpanrvbc §£ fX£rlpx* ra h cltrofct -rraaav 

^vfxfiap}pat 6\ly ytvzrjv kcl\ oIkov airavra. 

The curse shall swiftly enter, and shall bring 
V Tlie man himself, and all his house to ruin. 

Ver. 5. Then the angel that talked with me [see iv. 1.] 
went forth.] Or, Went on. The verb yatsa signifies to go, 
io go on, or forward: so it is used 2 Chron. xxi. 19. Jer. 
xxv. 32.^and so it may signify at the end of this verse, and 
in the next, where it occurs again. 

Ver. G. And I said, What is it? and he said, Tliis is an 
ephah that goeth forth.] Dr. Wells observes, that this 
vessel or barrel was made in the shape of an ephah: yet t 
it was of a much bigger size, large enough to contain a 
woman in it; which was the reason Zechariah did not 
know what it was. An ephah contained about the quan- 
tity of our bushel, and being the measure of dry things; 
denotes the Jews' unjust dealings in buying and selling. 
(See Amos viii. 5.) 

He said moreover, TJds is their resemblance through all 
the earth.] Or, Through all the land. By this you may 
make an estimate of their unjust dealings all the land over. 
(Compare ver. 3, 4.) The LXX. give a very easy sense 
of the words : TJiis is their iniquity throughout all the land ; 
changing only one letter in the original text, and reading 

onam for enam. 

* 

Ver. 7. And, behold, there was lifted tip a talent of lead.] 
To denote the weight or severity of the judgments here 
threatened. 

And this is a woman sitting in the midst of the ephah.] 
What thou seest besides, is a woman in the midst of, or 
within, the ephah; as Noldius interprets it/ Concordant 
p. 83. The Hebrew reads one woman, but the adjective 
one is sometimes equivalent to the article a, or the, com- 
monly placed before substantives. (See Dan. viii. 3. x. 5.) 

Ver. 8. And he said, This is wickedness.] Public states 
or societies are oftentimes represented by women, and as 
the mothers of their people or inhabitants, as we sec in 
the ancient coins. By the same analogy corrupt societies 
are figuratively expressed by harlots, and women of lewd 
characters; such are Aholah and Aholibah, described 
Ezek. xxiii. so here the corrupt state of the Jews is set 
forth by a wicked woman. 

And he cast it into the midst of the ephah; [or, -within the 
ephah, see ver. 7.] and he cast the weight of lead upon the 
mouth thereof] To signify, that when a people have filled 
up the measure of their iniquity they sink under the weight 
of their sins, and cannot escape the judgment of God. 

Ver. 9. J looked, and, behold, there cameout[or, appeared] 
two women, and the wind was in their wings, &c] These 
may probably signify the empires of Assyria and Babylon. 
Empires and kingdoms are commonly described as having 
wings, to denote the swiftness of their conquests. (See 
Deut. xxviii. 49. Jer. xlix. 22. Hos. viii. 1.) 

And they lifted up the ephah between tlie earth and the 
heaven.] i. e. The Assyrians carried away captive the ten 
tribes, and then the Babylonians took away the remainder 
of the Jews, and made an entire riddance of the people of 
the land. 

2F2 
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Vcr. 11. And he said unto me, To build it a house in 
the land o/Shinar: and it shall be established, &c] Or, To 
build her, i. e. the woman, a house, &c. The design of 
the vision is to instruct tho Jews, that as their fathers were 
carried into a seventy years' captivity to Babylon ; so, if 
their posterity should not take warning by their punish- 
raent, a worso captivity should bcfal them, one of so long 
a continuance, as should make them despair of ever return- 
ing home, and resolve to settle themselves in those coun- 
tries where they were dispersed. This is expressed by re- 
moving them to Babylon ; which was a proverbial expres- 
sion for utter ruin and desolation: just like that of sending 
them into Egypt, which God threatens tho Jews with in the 
prophets, as a judgment of which they had the most dread- 
ful apprehension ; so it became a proverbial speech for 
extreme misery. (See Deut. xxviii. G4. Isa. x. 24. Hos. 
viii. 13. ix. 3.) [A learned prelate, in his Vindication of the 
Defence of Christianity, b. i. chap. 1. sect. 4. supposes the 
vision to denote the translation of sin or punishment from 
Judeato Babylon, of which the two kingdoms of Media and 
Persia were the instruments; denoted by the tivo women 
who had the wings of a stork. Babylon itself being sig- 
nified by the woman enclosed in an ephah, or bushel, and 
covered with a leaden lid, implying that it was sealed up 
there, and irrecoverably doomed to destruction, agreeably 
to the other prophecies denounced against Babylon. Sec 
Isa. xiii. 19. Jer. 1.40.] 

CHAR VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The first vision in this chapter, of the four chariots drawn 
by several sorts of horses, denotes the succession of the 
four empires. The second, concerning the crowns put 
upon the head of Joshua, sets forth the glory of Christ 
the Branch, who is to be both King and High-priest of 
the church of God. 

Ver. 1. JlSeHOLD, there came four chariots from between 
tivo mountains; and the mountains were mountains of brass.] 
Horses and chariots are the usual emblems of conquerors. 
(See Isa. xxi. 7. 9. and x. 3. of this prophecy.) The four 
chariots denote the four great empires, w r hich subdued 
the biggest part of the then known world. And they 
are represented as coming from between two mountains; 
because mountains are the natural barriers which di- 
vide kingdoms, which are here, though they be as strong 
as brass, supposed to be broke through by those that 
invade and conquer their neighbours. , And it is observ- 
able, that some of the mighty conquerors owed the be- 
ginning of their greatness to their, successful passage 
through the straits of mountains, where a small force 
might have maintained the passes against a powerful 
army. So the beginning of Alexander's success against 
the Persians, was his passing through the Portac Ciliciaj 
without any opposition: the like success the Roman em- 
peror Severus had against Pescenninus Niger at the same 
place: and the great incursions the Turks made through 
the Portae Caspiac, was the first step towards making them 
apnear formidable in the world. - 

Ver. 2. In the first chariot were red horses.'] To signify 
the bloody cruelties of the Babylonish empire, especially 



towards the Jews. (See i. 15. Jc-r. li. 34. Habak. i. C. 10, 
11. viii. 12. compare i. 8. Rev. vi. 4.) 

And in the second chariot were black horses.] Black is the 
colour of mourning; (compare Rev. vi. 5.) so this denotes 
the sad and mournful estate of the Jews under the succes- 
sors of Cyrus in the Persian empire, when their enemies 
forged calumnies against them, and thereby put a stop to 
the building of the temple; (see Ezraiv. 4, &c. Neliem. 
iv. 1, 2. 4, &c. ix. 30, 37.) and the whole nation was in 
danger of being destroyed by the interest of Haman in the 
Persian court. 

Ver. 3. And in the third chariot were white horses.] Sig- 
nifying the victories of Alexander, the third great monarch, 
and his kindness to the Jews in confirming their religion, 
laws, and liberties. (See Dr. Prideaux, under the fourth 
year of Darius Codomannus.) Conquerors use to ride on 
white horses in the days of triumph. (See Rev. vi. 2.) 

And in the fourth chariot were grisled and bay horses.] 
Or, Strong horses, as the Vulgar Latin renders the word. 
These may denote the various forms of the Roman govern- 
ment, the fourth empire. (Compare Dan. ii. 33. 40, 41. and 
see ver. G, 7.) 

Ver. 5. These are the four spirits of the heavens.] The 
angels which preside oyer each of these monarchies. (See 
the note upon Dan. x. 13.) 

Which go forth from standing before the Lord of the 
whole earth.] Who receive their commission from the su- 
preme Lord of all, to govern the affairs of these empires 
according to his direction. (Sec iv. 14. 1 Kings xxii. 19.) 

Vcr. G. The black horses which are therein go forth into 
the north country.] The black horses which thou sawest in 
the vision belonging to the second chariot, and denoting 
the Persian empire, go forth to conquer the Babylonians, 
often expressed by the north in the prophets. (See Jer. i. 
14. iv. G. vi. 1. Ezek. i. 4.) The angel saith nothing of the 
red horses, belonging to the first chariot, because that em- 
pire was at an end. 

And the white go forth after them.] Alexander and his 
armies go forth to conquer the Persians. 

And the grisled go forth into the south country.] This 
probably denotes the Romans conquering Egypt, fre- 
quently called the south country in Scripture. (See Dan. 
xi. G, &c.) This was the last country the Romans subdued 
under Augustus, whereby they became masters of the 
greatest part of the known world. 

Vcr. 7. And the bay went forth and sought to go, that 
they might walk through the earth, &c] These seem to sig- 
nify another branch of the Roman empire, that extended 
their conquests in the latter times: and these can be no 
other than the Goths and Vandals, whose power rose out 
of the ruins of the first Roman empire, and who set up tho 
kingdom of the ten horns, mentioned Rev. xiii. 1. xvii. 3. 

So they walked to and fro through the earth.] They took 
possession of it. (See Gen. xiii. 17.) 

Vcr. 8. Then cried he upon [unto] me.] These words are 
uttered by God, appearing out of the Schechinah. (See 
the note upon i. 13. 20.) , 

Behold, these that go forth towards the north country have 
quieted my spirit [or, my wrath] in the north country.] The 
black horses, denoting the Persian empire, that have con- 
quered the Babylonians, (see ver. G.) have appeased my 
wrath by executing that vengeance upon them which they 
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deserved for their cruelty towards my people. (See ver. 2.) 
The word ruach, spirit, often signifies anger. (See Judg. 
viii. 3. Eccles.x. 9.). 

Ver. 10, 11. Take them of the captivity— which are come 
from Babylon — Then [or, even] take silver and gold, &c] 
The exiles who remained in Babylon, shewed their regard 
for the temple that was then in building, by sending their 
gifts and oblations to Jerusalem for carrying on the work, 
and adorning the temple after it was built. These offerings 
they sent by the persons here named, as they did after- 
ward by Ezra and his companions. (See Ezra vii. 16. 
viii. 25, 20.) fc A . ' 

Ver. 11* Tfien [rather, even] take [the] silver and [the] 
gold, and make crowns, and set them upon the head of 
Joshua.'] There is no necessity of supposing the silver to 
be used in making those crowns : that is mentioned to shew 
the liberality of the offerers, and might be laid up for the 
ornament or service of the temple. (See Ezra viii. 24. 30. 
Hag. ii. 8, 9.) The use of the gold is here specified; 
a plate or crown of gold was an ornament placed upon the 
mitre of the high-priest. (See Exod. xxviii. 36. xxix. 6. 
Lev. viii. 9.) Two such crowns of gold are ordered here 
to be made, and both of them to be placed upon the head 
of Joshua, to signify that the Messias, the Branch spoken 
of in the next verse, of whom Joshua was a type, should 
be both a king and a priest, and so should have a right to 
wear the two crowns that belong to each of those officers., 

Ver. 12. Beliold the man ivhose name is The Branch.] See, 
in the person of Joshua the high-priest, the type or repre- 
sentation of the man whose name is the Christ that shall be 
revealed, as the Targum paraphra$es the text. (Seethe 
note upon iii. 8.) 

And he shall grow up oat of his place.] The Hebrew 
phrase doth literally signify, Shall grow up from under him; 
i. e. as a branch or twig grows out of the stock of a tree ; 
so the Messias should spring from the family of David : or 
the expression may mean, that he shall succeed Joshua in 
the high-priesthood, which shall be unchangeably fixed in 
his person. 

And he shall build the temple of the Lord.] Zcrubbabel 
was to build the material temple, (see iv. 9.) but the build- 
ing God's spiritual temple, the church, was a work re- 
served for the Messias. (See Matt. xvi. 18. Eph. ii. 20 — 
22. Heb. iii. 3.) This text the Chaldee paraphrast under- 
stands of the Messias, and so it was understood by the 
Jews in the time of our Saviour. Herod at that time had 
a mind to be thought the Messias; his flatterers had put 
this thought into his head, who from thence were called the 
Herodians, (Matt. xxii. 16.) as many of the ancient writers 
suppose. This put him upon rebuilding the temple, a work 
foretold in this place to be undertook by the Messias. 

Ver. 13. lie shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule 
upon his throne; and shall be a priest upon his throne.] This 
is a plain description of Christ, who was foretold to be both 
a king and priest, (Psal. ex. 4.) who should bear the glory of 
a king, and withal perform the office of a priest. The an- 
cient Jews expected their Messias should retain both these 
characters. The author of the first book of Maccabees in- 
forms us, xiv. 41. that in gratitude to Simon the brother of 
Judas Maccabeus, they appointed him their governor and 
high-priest for ever (i. e. himself and his posterity), until 
there shoidd arise a faithful Prophet, or, till the faithful Pro- 



phet should arise, meaning the Messias. (Compare Heb. 
iii. 2.) 

And the counsel of peace shall be between them both.] The 
kingdom and priesthood being joined in the same person, 
there shall be no more clashing of jurisdictions between 
those two offices, represented by the two olive-trees, iv. 
12. 14. 

Ver. 14. And the crowns shall be to Helem—for a memo- 
rial in the temple of the Lord.] The crowns, when they have 
been set upon Joshua's head, (ver. 11.) shall be delivered 
to the persons here mentioned, that they may be laid up for 
a memorial in the temple, for what use they bad been 
made ; as there were several gifts laid up in the temple in 
aftertimes, which were presents offered there by the kings 
of Egypt, and other great men, out of respect to the place. 
"Helem, here mentioned, is probably the same person with 
Heldai, and Hen with Josiah; such variety of names be- 
longing to the same person may be often observed in the 
books of the Kings and Chronicles. 

Ver. 15. And they that are afar off shall come and build 
in the temple [or, build the temple] of the Lord.] The gen- 
tiles shall be added to the church, (compare Isa. lvii. 19.) 
and shall make a considerable increase of this spiritual 
building. 

And ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent meunto 
you.] See ii. 11. 

And this shall come to pass, if you diligently obey the voice 
of the Lord your God.] And ye of the Jewish nation shall 
be first sharers in the benefits arising from Christ's king- 
dom and priesthood (and then those that are afar off), if 
you. diligently hearken to the voice of God, speaking to 

you both by his prophets and by his Son. 

• < 

CHAP. VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Some Jews were sent from Babylon to inquire of the 
. priests and prophets, whether they were obliged to con- 
tinue the fasts that had been appointed upon the oc- 
casion of the destruction of Jerusalem and the ensuing 
captivity. The prophet is commanded to take this oc- 
casion of enforcing upon them the observance, of the 
weightier matters of the law, viz. judgment and mercy, 
for fear of their incurring the same calamities their fa- 
thers suffered upon their neglect of those duties. 

Ver. 1. JjLnD it came to pass in the fourth year of king 
Darius.] Sec the note upon ver. 5. 

■ Ver. 2. JVJien they had sent unto the house of God She- 
rezer and Regem-melech, and their men, to pray before the 
Lord.] The verb in the Hebrew is in the singular number, 
He had sent: but our interpreters understand it plurally, 
by an enallage of the number, which is frequent in the He- 
brew; and the Vulgar Latin interprets it to the same 
sense. According to this syntax, the words might be as 
well translated thus, When Sherezer and Regem-melech, and 
their men, had sent unto the house of God. These, probably, 
were men of some note among the Jews that still continued 
at Babylon, who either came of their own accord, or were 
sent by the exiles there to the tcytnple at Jerusalem, to offer 
up sacrifices at the altar, and make prayers for themselves 
and their friends in the temple, where the building was 
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carrying 6n with good success. The tcmplo'vras tho only 
place where they could oflcr sacrifice, to which their solemn 
prayers wero always joined. (See 1 Sam. xiii. 12. Ezra 
vi.10.) 

Vcr. 3. And to speak nnto the priests which were in the 
house of the Lord, and to the prophets.} It was the office of 
the priests to resolve any doubts that might arise, and the 
people were commanded to consult them, and to follow 
their determination, (Deut. xvii. 9—11. Mal.ii. 7.) And 
since the prophets Haggai and Zcchariah were at this time 
residing at Jerusalem, it was proper to inquire of them, 
who might probably give them an immediate answer from 
God himself. 

Sltould I weep in the fifth month, separating myself as I 
have done these so manij years ?] The fast of the fifth month 
^was kept, because in the fifth month, answering to our 
month of July, the city and temple were burnt by the Chal- 
deans : (2 Kings xxv. 8.) in memory of which grievous 
judgment, the Jews at Babylon had kept a solemn fast, 
from that time until now; refraining from all worldly bu- 
siness and pleasure, and employing themselves in the 
religious exercise of prayer and humiliation. (See xii. 
12 — 14.) The question they now proposed was, Whether 
it were proper for them still to continue this fast, when the 
ecclesiastical and civil state was in a great measure re- 
stored, and the judgment for which they mourned was 
removed. 

Vcr. 5. Speak unto all the people of the land, and to the 
priests.] AVhat I am going to say equally concerns both 
priests and people. 

Mlien ye fasted and mourned in the fifth and seventh 
month.] The Jews observed four solemn fasts, in relation 
to the calamities that attended the captivity: two of them 
are mentioned in this chapter, and two in the next, ver. 19. 
Besides the fast in the fifth month, taken notice of ver. 3. 
they kept another in the seventh month, answering chiefly 
to onr September, in memory of the murder of Gedaliah, 
which happened in that month ; (2 Kings xxv. 25.) where- 
upon all the remainder of the Jews were dispersed into 
several lands, and the desolation of Judca completed, (Jer. 
xli. 17, 18.) 

Even those seventy years,] Those many years mentioned 
ver. 3. which, if we reckon from the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, to the fourth year of 
Darius Hystaspes, are just seventy years; as hath been 
observed in the note upon i. 12. 

Bid ye fast at all to me $ even to me?] Did you fast upon 
religious motives, and for your better improvement in the 
duties of repentance and amendment, the only true end of 
fasting? (Compare Rom. xiv. 6.) 

Ver. 6. And when ye did eat — did ye not eat for your- 
selves, &c] Ye sought your own pleasure and convenience, 
not my glory. The sense of these two sentences is much 
the same with that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 8. Meat com* 
mends us not to God: for neither, if we eat, are we the better; 
neither, if we eat not, are we the worse: i. e. eating, or abstain- 
ing from meat, is in its own nature indifferent, nor is it ac- 
ceptable to God, any farther than it is subservient to ad- 
vance the true ends of religion. 

The prophet first reproves the hypocrisy of their fasts, 
before he gives them a direct answer to the question pro- 
posed to him ; which he docs, viii. 19. 



Vcr. 7. Shotitd ye not hear the words which the Lord 
hath cried by the former prophets, when Jerusalem was in- 
habited, &c.] Or, Are not these the words? as the margin 
reads. The prophet puts them in mind of those exhorta- 
tions the prophets before the captivity gave them, that they 
may lay them to heart, and not be guilty of the same sins, 
for fear of incurring the same penalties. 

When men inhabited the south and the plain.] The south 
was that tract of land called the wilderness of Judea, 
Matt. iii. 1. part of which, or near to it, was the hill-coun- 
try, mentioned Josh. xxi. 11. Luke i. 39. The LXX. 
here render it 'Opuvfj, the hill-country. The plain is that 
open country which is called the plains of Jericho, 2 Kings 
xxv. 5. and the plain of the valley of Jericho, Deut. 
xxxiv. 3. and reached as far as the Salt Sea, or the lake 
of Asphaltitcs, called the sea of the plain, Deut. iii. 17. 
(Compare Jer. xvii. 2G.) 

Vcr. 9. Execute true judgment, and shew mercy, &c] I 
often put your fathers in mind, that judgment and mercy 
were more acceptable to me than fasting, or any ex- 
ternal performances; (see Isa. lviii. 6,7. Jer. vii. 22 — 
24.) and I repeat the same admonition to you of the pre- 
sent age. . 

'Vcr. 10. And let none of you imagine evil against his 
brother in your heart.] Do not employ your thoughts in 
devising mischief against others, in order to put it in exe- 
cution when opportunity serves. (Compare Psal. xxxvi.4. 
Micah ii. 1.) 

Vcr. 11. But they refused to hearken, and pulled away 
the shoulder.] But your fathers refused to hearken to the 
admonitions of the former prophets, (ver. 12.) and are often 
reproved by them for their refractory temper. The meta- 
phor is taken from oxen, that refuse to put their necks un- 
der the yoke. (See Nehcm. ix. 29. Jer. vii. 24. and the note 
there.) 

Ver. 12. Yea, they made their hearts as an adamant 
stone.] So that no arguments could make any impression 
upon them. (Compare Ezck. xi. 9.) The same thing is 
expressed by men's hearts being hardened. 

Therefore came there great wrath from the Lord of hosts.] 
See ver. 14. 

Ver. 13. So they cried, and I would not hear.] I would 
not hearken to the prayers they made to me in their dis- 
tress. (See Jer. xi. 11. xiv. 12. Micah iii. 4.) 

Vcr. 14. But I scattered them with a whirlwind among 
all the nations whom they knew not.] My anger dispersed 
the ten tribes like a tempest, into the distant countries of 
Assyria, Media, &c. from whence they never returned ; and 
the two remaining tribes into Babylon, where they lived 
like exiles. God's vengeance is often compared to a 
whirlwind; sec the note upon Jer. xxiii. 19. 

Tims the land was desolate after them, that no manpassed 
through nor returned.] Thero was an entire riddance made 
of the inhabitants of Judca, in the twenty-third year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, (see Jer. Iii. 30.) so that the highways 
were desolate, as was threatened, Lev. xxvi. 22. (compare 
2 Chron. xv. 5.) and the land enjoyed her sabbaths, as it is 
expressed 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. from that time, till their re- 
turn from their captivity under Cyrus. 

•For they laid the pleasant land desolate.] The holy 
"writers often call the land of promise by the name of the 
pleasant land. (Sec the note upon Dan, viii. 9«) 
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ARGUMENT. 

God promises the continuance of his favour to those that 
are returned from captivity; so that upon the removal 
of his judgments, they need no longer continue the fasts 
they had observed during the captivity: and withal pro- 
mises in due time a general restoration of his people, and 
the enlargement of his church by the coming in- of the 
gentiles. 

Ver. 2. JL WAS jealous for Zion with great jealousy.] Or, 
I have been zealous for Zion with great zeal. (See the note 
uponi. 14.) 

And Itvas [or, have been] zealous for Zion with great 
fury.} I expressed my concern for her welfare, by the se- 
vere punishments I brought upon the Babylonians, their 
oppressors. (Compare Ezek. xxxvi. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 3. I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem.'] See ii. 10. 

And Jerusalem shall be called the city of truth, &c.] Je- 
rusalem shall be again the seat of truth and justice, her 
magistrates being restored to execute their authority there : 
and the temple upon Mount Moriah shall be again dedi- 
cated to God's worship, and honoured with his presence. 
(Compare Isa. i. 26. Jer. xxxi. 23.) 

Ver. 4. There shall yet old men and old women dwell in 
the streets of Jerusalem.] Whereas before the captivity the 
inhabitants were cut off in the midst of their years, by the 
sword, the famine, and, the pestilence. (See Jcr. xiv. 12; 
xv. 2. Ezek. v. 12.) 

Ver. 5. And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing, &c] As in the time of perfect peace and 
security. 

Ver. 6. If it be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of 
this people in these days, should it also be marvellous in 
mine eyes?] Because, The things which are impossible ivith 
men are possible ivith God, Luke xviii. 27. Concerning 
the remnant, see the note upon Micah iv. 7. 

Ver. 7. I will save my people from the east country, and 
from the west country.] The words of the original may be 
literally translated thus, From the rising to the going down 
of the sun; which signifies, from all parts of the world. 
(Compare Psal. 1. i. cxiii. 3. Mai. i. 11.) This denotes the 
general restoration of the Jewish nation from their several 
dispersions, (compare ver. 13. 20. 23.) an event foretold by 
most of the prophets of the Old Testament. (See the note 
upon Isa. xi. 11.) The west country here mentioned hath a 
particular relation to their present dispersion, great num- 
bers of them being in these latter ages settled in the west- 
ern parts of the world. (See the note upon Isa. xxiv. 14. 
and upon Hos. xi. 10.) 

Ver. 8. And I willbHng them, and they shall dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem.] They shall be restored to their own 
country, and inhabit their capital city of Jerusalem, as in 
old time. (Sec the note upon Ezek. xxviii. 25, 2G.) 

And they shall be my people, and I will be their God.] 
They shall constantly serve and worship me, and I will 
bless and protect them. (See xiii. 9.) 

In truth and in righteousness.] If wc refer these words to 
God, the word righteousness is equivalent to mercy, as it is 



often used; and, joined with truth, implies God's faithful- 
ness in performing his gracious promises : or the word may 
be understood of the people, that as God was faithful, to 
them, so they will live in obedience to him. 

Ver. 9. Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these 
days these words by the mouth of the prophets.] Take cou- 
rage to go on with the building of the temple, from these, 
comfortable promises which are recited in this chapter, and 
which ye have formerly heard from the mouth of the pro- 
phets, Haggai (ii. 4.) and Zechariah, (iv. 9.) 

Which were in the day that the foundation of the house of 
the- Lord of hosts was laid, &c] Or, Who spake in the day, 
&c. Which makes the sense plainer. The prophet speaks 
of carrying on the building, as if it were laying a new founda- 
tion. (See Hag. ii. 18.) 

Ver. 10. For before these days there was no hire for man, 
nor any hire for beast.] Or rather, There was no reward for 
man, nor any reward for beast : so the word seJcar often sig- 
nifies : (see Isa. xl. 10. lxii. 11.) i. e. the fruits of the earth 
would not pay the labour of those that manured it. (See 
Hag. i. 9—11. ii. 16, 17.) 

. * For I set all men, every one against his neighbour.] The 
people of the land that dwelt amongst the Jews were con- 
tinually molesting them. (See Ezra iv. 3, &c.) . 

Ver. 11. Bat now I will not be'to the residue of this peo- 
ple as in former days.] Now, you carry on the building of 
the temple. (See ver. 6. 9, 10.) 

Ver. 12. The ground shall give her increase, and the heavens 
shall give their dexv.] Compare 1 Kings xvii. 1. I will take 
away the curse I formerly sent upon the fruits of the earth. 
(See Hag. i. 10.) 

Ver. 13. As ye were a curse among the heathen.] A stand- 
ing monument of the Divine vengeance; so that the hea- 
then used this as a common form of imprecation, God do 
so to me as he did to the Jews. ' (See Isa. Ixv. 15. Jer. 
xxix. 22.) 

O house ofJudah, and house of Israel.] This may be un- 
derstood of the Jews belonging to the ten tribes, of whom 
several joined themselves to the tribe of Judah before the 
captivity, and were carried away with them to Babylon, 
and returned with them from thence. (Compare i. 19. ix. 
13. x. 6. with 2 Chron. xi. 1G. xxxiv. 33. Ezra vi. 17.) But 
the mentioning both Judah and Israel, which had been so 
long separated, shews that both the curse and the blessing 
here spoken of, in its ultimate sense, belongs to the whole 
body of the Jews, who, as they are a public instance of 
God's judgments now, so shall they be hereafter of his 
blessings ; viz. at the general restoration and conversion of 
that nation : to which several promises in this chapter re- 
late. (See ver. 7, 8. 20. 23. and the note upon Isa. xi. 13.) 
• So willl save you, and ye shall be a blessing.] See Isa. 
xix. 24, 25. and the note there. 

Ver. 14, 15. As I thought [or, resolved] to punish you, 
when your fathers jwovoked me to wrath, and repented not, 
&c] As I resolved to punish your fathers for their sins, 
and put my decrees in execution; (compare Jonah iii. 10.) 
so now I have determined to be favourable to you, and 
protect you from all your enemies. (Compare Jer. xxxi. 28.) 

Ver. 16,17. These are the things that ye shall do, &c.] 
These promises are conditional, and the performance of 
them will depend upon your observing the rules of justice 
and- righteousness which I commanded your fathers by the 
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prophets, as the weightier matters of the law, and now again 
enjoin tbcm to you . (Sec vii. 9, 10.) 

Vcr. 1G. And execute the judgment of truth and peace in 
your gates.] Let those who have the public administration 
of justice, make it their chief intent to uphold truth and in- 
tegrity, and maintain the public peace, by giving every man 
his due. The judges used to execute their office at the 
gates of tho city. (See Deut. xxi. 19.) 

Ver. 17. And love no false oath.'] See v. 3, 4. 

Ver. 19. The fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the 
tenth, shall be to the house of Judah joy and gladness, and 
cheerful feasts.] Besides, the two fasts mentioned vii. 5. 
the Jews observed two others, that of the fourth month, 
answering to our* June, wherein Jerusalem was taken, (Jer. 
lii. G, 7.) and that of tho tenth month, answering our De- 
cember, when the Babylonian army began the siege of it, 
(ibid. ver. 4.) The prophet tells them, in answer to the ques- 
tion proposed, (vii. 3.) that, they may now disuse these 
fasts, and lay aside the mournful circumstances with which 
they were solemnized ; the judgments which occasioned 
them being removed. 

TJierefore love the truth and peace.] God values an up- 
right conversation before the exactest care of outward per- 
formances. (Sec ver. 16. and the note upon vii. 9.) These 
instructions prepared men's minds for receiving the gospel, 
whose laws chiefly recommend purity of heart and life. 
(Sec Jer. xxxi. 33.) 

Ver. 20, 21. It shall yet come to pass, that there shall come 
people, and the inhabitants of many cities — saying, Let us go 
speedily to pray before the Lord, &c] A prophecy of the 
gentiles coming into the church, the expressions alluding 
to the Jews going up in companies to Jerusalem at their 
solemn feasts. (Compare Isa. ii. 2, 3. Micah iv. 1, 2.) 

I will go also.] So every single person shall express his 
willingness to go along with them. 

Ver. 22. Yea, many people — shall come to seek the Lord 
of hosts at Jerusalem.] Compare xiv. 1G. Isa. lxvi. 23. 

Vcr. 23. Ten men — out of the languages of all nations, 
shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We 
will go with you.] Christians are sometimes called by the 
name of Jews, as being those to whom the promises made 
to the fathers of the Jewish nation do chiefly belong. (See 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. Rev. ii. 9.) In this sense the word is here 
to be understood. The text imports the heathen applying 
themselves to the Christians, especially to the pastors and 
ministers of the church, for instruction, in order to qualify 
themselves for admittance into the church. Ten men, is a 
figurative expression, putting a certain number for an un- 
certain ; (see Ecclus. xxv.9.) so the number seven is used, 
Isa. iv. 1. Micah v. 5. To take hold of another, is a ges- 
ture of entreating his friendly assistance. (See Isa. iii. G. 
iv. 1.) 

For we have heard that God is with yon.] There are ma- 
nifest tokens of the Divine grace and presence with you. 
(Sec 1 Cor. xiv. 25.) 

CHAP. IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

This chapter begins a new prophecy: foretelling the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great over Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine; and God's providence over bis temple 



during this turbulent state of affairs. From thence the 
prophet takes occasion to describe, as in a parenthesis, 
the humble and peaceable coming ctf the Messias; and 
then, returning to his former subject, declares the con- 
quests of the Jews, particularly the Maccabees, over 
tho princes of the Grecian monarchy. * 

Vcr. 1. JL IIEburdenof the tvord of the Lord in[or,ago.inst] 
the land of Hadrach.] The burden of the word of the Lord, 
is a burdensome prophecy, threatening ruin and destruc- 
tion. (See Jer. xxiii. 33. Nahum i.l.) Hadrach is not else- 
where mentioned as the name of a country : the context 
shews it must mean some part of Syria, of which Damas- 
cus was the capital city. The words may most probably 
be uuderstood of Alexander the Great's conquering Syria; 
Damascus being at the same time betrayed to him, and all 
Darius's treasure, which was laid up there, delivered into 
his hands : as Dr. Prideaux relates the story, out of Arian 
and Curtius ; par. i. book vii. under the third year of Da- 
rius Codomannus. 

And Damascus shall be the rest thereof] The words may 
signify, that Damascus was the chief stay and support of 
Syria, whose strength they relied upon for their security : 
or that the judgment here threatened should particularly 
afflict Damascus : in which sense the verb nuach is used, 
Isa. xxx, 32. where the text may be literally translated, 
Tlie staff or stroke which the Lord shall cause to rest upon 
him. (See likewise xxv. 10. of the same prophecy.) 

Wheti the eyes of man, as of all the tribes of Israel, shall 
be towards the Lord.] The words may be translated, When 
the eyes of man, even of all the tribes of Israel, &c. When 
the Jews saw the conqueror approach, it was proper for 
them to look-up to God, and to implore his protection; 
which Jaddua the high-priest did, when Alexander be- 
sieged Tyre; and was directed by a vision to meet the 
conqueror in his pontifical robes, who received him very 
graciously; as the story is told with very remarkable cir- 
cumstances by Josephus, Antiq.lib. xi. cap. 8. Some trans- 
late the sentence, For the eyes of the Lord are upon man, as 
well as upon all the tribes of Israel; i. e. God will punish 
the heathen nations for their sins, as well as his own people. 

Ver. 2. And Hamath also shall border thereby.] The 
sense would be plainer thus, And against Hamath also, 
which borders thereby ; importing, that Hamath shall not 
escape the conqueror's forces. There were two Hamaths : 
here is probably meant that Hamath which was the northern 
border of Judca, and is spoken of in the text as a border- 
ing city. (See the note upon Amos vi. 2. 14.) 

Tyrus, and Zidon, though it be very wise.] Or, Against 
Tyre and Zidon, &c. They both shall be involved in tho 
same calamity, although the Zidonians value themselves 
as the first inventors of letters. and sciences, and are fa- 
mous for their skill in navigation. 

Vcr. 3. And Tyrnsdid build herself a strong hold.] After 
the demolishing of Old Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, foretold 
by Isaiah, xxiii. and Ezekicl, xxvi. — xxviii. New Tyre was 
built in an island at the distance of half a mile from the 
shore; so its situation was very strong, and it was fortified 
with a wall roundtt a hundred and fifty feet high. (Sec Dr. 
Pridcau.v, in the forecitcd place.) 

And heaped up silver as the dust, &c] By her merchan- 
dise she had gained immense riches. (Ezck. xxviii. 4, 5.) 
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Verl 4. Behold, the Lord will cast her out, and willsmite 
her power in the sea ; and she shall be devoured with fire.'] 
The Lord will dispossess her inhabitants, and the Cartha- 
giniansshall notbe able to assist herwith their naval forces ; 
but the conquerors shall subdue her fortifications, though 
she be surrounded with the sea ; and lay her stately build- 
ings in ashes. (See Dr. Prideaux, under the fourth year of 
Darius.) 

Ver. 5. Ashkelon shall see it, and fear, &c] The cities of 
the Philistines, Ashkelon, Gaza, and Ekron, shall be very 
much terrified at the news of Tyre's being destroyed, from 
whence they hope for succours against the enemy. 

For the king shall perish from Gaza.] That city was taken 
by Alexander after a two months' siege; ten thousand of the 
inhabitants slain, and the governor Betis dragged round 
the city till he was dead. King is a general word for any 
governor, in Hebrew, as hath been before observed. Strabo, 
speaking of Gaza, (lib. xvi.) saith, "It was formerly a city 
of note, but was destroyed by Alexander the Great, and 
remained desert or uninhabited." And so it is called, Acts 
viii. 2G. and is to be distinguished from Gaza the sea-port, 
otherwise called Majuraa; the old Gaza being a mile from 
the sea. (See St. Jerome de Locis Hcbr.) 

Ver. G. And a bastard shall divettin Ashdod.] By a bas- 
tard, the LXX.andmost interpreters understand foreigners, 
such as were not the native inhabitants of the place; and 
they understood it cither of Alexander's conquests in those 
parts of Palestine where the natives were destroyed, or 
expelled out of their habitations, and strangers placed in 
their room; or else of the exploits of Judas Maccabeus 
against the Philistines, (IMacc. v.G8.)andof Jonathan, who 
sot fire to Azotus, and burnt and destroyed eight thousand 
men there, (ibid. x. 84, 85.) To this sense the Chaldee pa- 
raphrase understands the text, and renders it, The family of 
Israel shall dwell in Ashdod, who before were in it as stran- 
gers* Acollection or succession of persons is sometimes ex- 
pressed in the singular number. (See the note upon xi. 1G.) 

Ver. 7. And I tvill take away his blood out of his mouth, 
and his abominations from between his teeth.] He shall be 
brought down so low that he shall not be in a condition to 
oppose his neighbours, as he did formerly; but they shall 
be delivered from his cruelty, just as the prey is taken out 
of the mouth of a wild beast, when he is just about to de- 
vour it. 

But he that remaineth, even l\p, shall be for our God.] Many 
of the Philistines became proselytes to the Jewish religion, 
after Alexander Janneus had subdued their principal cities, 
and made them part of his own dominions. (See Josephus, 
Antiq. lib.xiii. cap. 23.) 

And he shall be as a governor in Judah, and Ekron as a 
Jebusite.] They shall be equally capable of places of honour 
and trust with the Jews themselves, who shall look upon 
the Philistines as their fellow-citizens, just as the Israelites 
treated the Jebusitcs, the ancient inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
(Sec Judg. i. 21.) 

Ver. 8. And I will encamp about my house, because of him 
thatpasseth by, and because of him that returneth.] Compare 
vii. 14. During these military commotions the angels, who 
are God's host, shall be a guard to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, (see ii. 5.) and I will turn the heart of Alexander 
that he shall shew favours towards the Jews, when he in- 
tended to humble them, and shall offer sacrifice to me in 

vol. iv. 



my temple. See this remarkable passage related at large 
out of Josephus by Dr. Prideaux, Script. Connex. under 
the fourth year of Darius Codomannus. 

And no oppressor shallpass through them any more.] Or, 
Any longer; so the word should be rendered, Isa. Ii. 22. 
Nahum i. 12. (See Noldius, p. G82.) None of those that now 
threaten to invade or oppress them, shall prosper in their 
attempts against them, (See more in the note upon x. 4.) 

For now I have seen it with mine eyes.] I am not regard- 
less of themy but look upon their condition with an eye of 
pity and compassion. (Compare xii. 4. Exod.ii. 25. 2 Sam. 
xvi. 12.) . 

Ver. 9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem.] From the promise contained in the 
foregoing verse, of God's protecting his church and tem- 
ple, the prophet, in a sudden transport, takes occasion to 
break forth into a joyful representation of the coming of 
the Messias. 

. Behold, thy King cometh unto thee.] He that is so often 
described in the prophets as the King of Israel, (seePsal. 
ii. 7. Jer. xxiii. 5.) was known by that name among the 
Jews in our Saviour's time, (see John i. 49.) and called else- 
where by the name of David their king, (Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. 
iii. 5.) He will certainly come in God's appointed time. 
(Compare Isa. lxii. 11.) 

He is just, and having salvation.] Or, He is righteous, and 
the Saviour: He is that righteous Branch, audtheLord our 
righteousness, who shall execute judgment and jtisticein the 
earth; as he is described by JeTemiah, xxiii.5.and^en7;A- 
teousness and salvation, i. e. the righteous one and Saviour, 
promised Isa. lxii. 1. The word noshang, having salva- 
tion, though it be a participle passive, is rendered a Sa- 
viour in all the ancient versions ;, several instances of the 
same kind may be seen in Pool's Synopsis. 

Lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass.] Or, Even upon a colt, &c. the copulative parti- 
cle being sometimes used by way of explanatiou: (see the 
note upon Isa. Ii. 19. and Noldius's Concordance, p. 281.) 
for it appears by the evangelists, that our Lord rode upon 
a young ass, or a colt, whereon never man sat ; (John xii. 14. 
Luke xix. 30.) wherein he shewed his lowliness, not af- 
fecting the pomp of the world, but coming with the same 
primitive simplicity as the patriarchs and judges used of 
old. (See Gen. xxii. 3. Judg. v. 10. x. 4.) When horses 
grew common among the Jews by their traffic with Egypt, 
(see 2 Kings x. 28. Isa. xxxi. 1, 2.) then riding upon asses 
was thought below the dignity of great persons. A learned 
prelate I have often had occasion to mention, in his De- 
fence of Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, p. 105. 
hath fully proved, that the ancient Jews explained this pro- 
phecy of the Messias: and it is plain from the Gospels, that 
the Jews in Christ's time understood it so. For when our 
Lord applied this prophecy to himself, by entering into 
Jerusalem upon an ass, it so affected the multitude, that 
they spread their garments and palm-branches in the way, 
as at the reception of some great prince ; (Matt. xxi. 8, 9.) 
nay, Ms disciples took occasion from, this sight to rejoice 
and to praise God with a loud voice, for all the mighty 
works they had seen, concluding that now the kingdom of 
David, in the person of the Messias, would immediately ap- 
pear, Mark xi. 10. Luke xix. 37, 38. 

Ver. 10. And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
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arid the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle-bow shall be 
exit off: and he shall speak peace unto the heathen.] Pcaco 
is mentioned as tho distinguishing character of Christ's 
church or kingdom : (see the note upon Lsa. ii. 4.) here 
it is joined with freedom from annoyance both from foreign 
and domestic enemies, as it is elsewhere, (seo Hos. ii. 18. 
Micah v. 5. 10. Hag. ii. 22.) These prophecies, as they 
foretell the outward peacefulness of Christ's church or king- 
dom, relate to the flourishing state of it, in the latter times 
of the world. (See the notes upon those texts.) Epliraim, 
or the ten tribes, is mentioned as distinct from Jerusalem, 
or the tribe of Judah. (Compare ver. 13. and x. 6, 7. and 
see the note upon viii. 13.) 

And his dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from the 
river even unto the ends of the earth.] Tho words are taken 
from Psal. lxxii. 8. where David describes the extent of 
Solomon's kingdom, that it should extend from the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean, and from the river Euphrates to the 
border of Egypt. (Compare Exod. xxiii. 31.'Deut. ix. 24. 
1 Kings iv. 21.) This was a figurative description of 
Christ's kingdom, as may be proved from several expressions 
in that Psalm ; which should be enlarged towards the four 
quarters of the world. 

Ver. 11. As for thee also.] The prophet'spcaking in the 
name of God, directs his discourse either to the church of 
the faithful, which sense best agrees with the present He- 
brew copies ; whero the pronoun and the affixes are in the 
feminine gender ; or, if we Suppose an enallage of the gen- 
der, it may be understood of Christ. "Both the LXX.and 
the Vulgar Latin read, Thou by the blood of thy covenant 
hast sent forth thy prisoners. 

By the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy prison* 
ers out of the pit wherein is no water.] The words import 
the deliverance of mankind from the bondago of sin and 
Satan, by virtue of the covenant sealed with the blood of 
Christ. (Compare Heb. xiii. 20.) The condition of men 
enslaved by sin and ignorance, is often compared to that 
of prisoners confined in chains and darkness, (see lsa. xlii. 
7. lxi. 1.') By the pit is meant the lowest part of the prison, 
called the dungeon : (c mpare lsa. Ii. 14.) and so the He- 
brew word bdr is tra ilated Jer. xxxvii. 16. xxxviii. 6. 
Lam. iii. 53. 55. and i s having no water, is a description 
of such a dungeon as that into which Jeremiah was thrown. 

Ver. 12. Turn ye to the strong hold, ye prisoners of hope.] 
Ye that are under any bondage or oppression do not de- 
spair, (see lsa. xlix. 9.) but rely upon God's promises for 
deliverance ; apply yourselves to him who is a strong 
tower of defence in time of trouble. 

Even to-day do I declare, that I will render double unto 
thee.] I now declare, as I have formerly done by Isaiah, 
lxi. 7. that I will make you abundant amends for all tho 
evils ye havo suffered. The words allude to God's blessing 
Job after his affliction, when he gave him double to what he 
liad before, (Job xlii. 10.) 

Ver. 13. Wlien I have bent Judah for me, filled the bow 
tvith Ephraim.] When I have made Judah my bow, and 
Ephraim my arrow ; used them as my instruments of war. 
In the Hebrew phrase the bow is said to be filled with the 
arrow, when the arrow is fitted to it: sec 2 Kings ix. 24. 
where the Hebrew reads, Jehu filled his hand with a bow, 
i. e. by a usual hypallage, filled a bow with his hand : 
where the English expresses the sense, He drew a bow with 



his full strength Judah and Ephraim, arc equivalent to 
Judah and Israel. (See the note upon viii. 13.) The men 
of Ephraim were expert archers, (mo Psal. Ixxviii. 9.) to 
which the expression here may probably allude. 

An T raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O 
Greece.] Enabled tho Jews under the conduct of the Macca- 
bees, to destroy the forces of the Syrian kings, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and others, who were the successors of Alex- 
ander, the founder of the Grecian monarchy. (See Dan. 
viii. 22. 1 Mace, i.10.) 

And made thee as the sword of a mighty man.] Given suc- 
cess to your arms, that none should bo able to withstand thee. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord shall be seen over them.] He shall 
give conspicuous tokens of his presence with them, a!nd 
his presiding over them, and directing them in all their en- 
terprises. 

And his arrow shall go forth as the lightning.] Their 
force shall be irresistible : the lightning is often called 
God's arrow. (See Psal. xviii. 14. lxxvii. 18. cxliv. 6.) 

AndtheLord Godshall blow the trumpet.] He shall give the 
signal of war, and shall encourage his soldiers to the battle. 

And shall go with whirlwinds of the south.] Shall dis- 
comfit his enemies, as a whirlwind tears in pieces every 
thing that stands in its way. (See the note upon lsa. xxi. 1.) • 

Ver. 15. And the Lord of hosts sltall defend them; and 
they shall devour, and subdue with sling-stones.] The hand 
of God shall visibly appear in protecting the Maccabees, 
and enabling them to conquer their enemies with as un- 
equal a force as that of David was in respect of Goliath, 
when he subdued him with a sling-stone. (I Sam, xvii. 50.) 

And they shall drink, andniake a.noise as through wine; 
and they shall be filled like bowls, and as the corners of the 
altar.] They shall feast and rejoice for their victories; they 
shall offer sacrifices of thanksgiving to God, sprinkle the 
blood upon the horns of the altar, (see Lev- iv. 25.) and 
fill the bowls with the rest of it, to be poured out at the 
foot of it. (Sec xiv. 20. Deut. xii. 27.) Or, their courage 
shall be increased as when men's spirits are raised with 
wine, (see Psal. lxviii. 65.) and they shall he filled with the 
blood of their enemies, as the bowls and corners of the 
altar are with the blood of the sacrifices. 

Ver. 16. For they shall be as the stones of a crown, lifted 
up as an ensign upon his land.] God shall make it known to 
the world how precious they are in his sight ; (compare lsa. 
lxii. 3. Mai. iii. 17.) aud his favour towards them shall be an 
encouragement to others to become proselytes to the true 
religion. 

Ver. 17. For how great is his goodness, and how great 
is his beauty} Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new wine the maids.] Some begin a new chapter here, and 
suppose the prophet to return to what he had promised, 
viii. 12. The words magnify God's goodness and favour 
towards his people, in bestowing all sorts of plenty upon 
them: so that a fruitful harvest shall rejoice the hearts of 
the young men that bring it in, and a plentiful vintage shall 
make, the maids cheerful that gather the grapes. .(Compare 
lsa. xvi. 10. Jer. xlviii. 33.) New wine is put here for the 
grapes which make it : (compare Jer. xl. 12.) as bread sig- 
nifies bread-corn, lsa. xxviii. 28. xxx. 23. But the words 
maybe understood to denote that plenty which some of the 
prophets speak of as a concomitant of the reign of the 
Messias. (Joel iii. 18. Amos ix. 14.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The prophet deters the Jews from seeking to idols, by 
putting them in mind of the calamities idolatry brought 
upon their forefathers. Afterward he foretells a general 
restoration of the Jewish nation. ' . 

Ver. 1. JjlSK of the Lord rain in the time of the latter 
rain.} Tho fulfilling of the promise of fruitful seasons, (ix. 
17.) depends upon the people's asking them from God; 
who will hear their petitions, and give them both the for- 
mer rain, and also the latter, in its season. This usually 
fell in the first month, (Joel ii. 23.) and was very useful 
for plumping the com, and therefore very much desired. 
(See Job xxix. 23. Prov. xvi. 15.) 

So the Lord shall make bright clouds, and give them 
showers of rain.] Or lightnings, as the margin reads, and 
as the word is rendered, Job xxviii. 25. Great rains 
usually accompany thunder and lightning. (See Jer. x. 13.) 

Ver. 2. For the idols have spoken vanity, and the diviners 
have seen a lie, &c] Whenever you or your fathers con- 
sulted idols or diviners, when they wanted rain, (see Jer. 
xiv. 22.) or in any other time of distress ; neither the 
priests who delivered answers from the idols, nor the di- 
viners who pretended to direct men by the help of dreams 
or visions, have been any way beneficial to them. The 
word translated idol is teraphim in the original : concern- 
ing the sense of it, see the note upon Hos. iii. 4. The 
idols are said here to speak vanity; i. e. by the answers the 
priests gave in their name: for elsewhere they are called 
dumb idols, (Habak. ii. 18.) which have moutlis and speak 
not, (Psal. cxv. 5.) 

Therefore they ivent away a$ a flock, &c] They went 
into captivity, and came into great distress; as sheep arc 
driven away and scattered, that have no shepherd to guide 
or protect them. (Compare Jer. 1. 17. Ezek. xxxiv. 5.) 

Ver. 3. Mine anger tvas kindled against the shepherds, 
and I punished the goats.] I was justly displeased with the 
Jewish rulers, both ecclesiastical and civil, (see the notes 
upon Isa. lvi. 2. Jer. xxiii. 1. Ezek. xxxiv. 2.) as I had 
severely threatened them by my prophets, before the cap- 
tivity, which came upon the whole nation as a judgment for 
their sins, especially upon those wicked Jews who were 
their instruments in oppressing the people. (See Ezek. 
xxxiv. 17.) 

An eminent divine understands these three verses of the 
Jews that remained in Babylon, who either consulted the 
idols of the gentiles, or else such false prophets among 
the Jews there, as were addicted to divination, and such- 
like idolatrous practices. (Compare Jer. xxix. 8. 15. 24.) 
These all prophesied drought, famine, and such-like cala- 
mities to those Jews that should return into Judca; and 
therefore are called vain comforters: such as Job com- 
plained of, xvi. 2. By this means some of the people were 
detained at Babylon without any form of government 
among themselves, and were as a flock without a shepherd. 
Shepherds and goats, mentioned ver. 3. he explains of the 
great men of the Jews who stayed behind at Babylon : these 
he distinguishes from those that returned home, who are 
called God's flock, in the following words. 
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For [or rather, but] the Lord of hosts hath visited his 
flock, the house of Judah, &c.j But now God hath given 
his people manifest tokens of his favour and protection, 
(see ix* 16.) in prospering their arms under the conduct of 
Judas Maccabeus, and making them victorious over their 
enemies.. The chief use which the Jews made of horses 
was in war. , (See.Prov. xxi. 31. Isa. xxxi.l, 2.) 

Ver. 4. Out of him came forth [or, shall come forth] the 
corner, out of him the nail, &c] It is owing to God's fa- 
vour that they have a captain, or ruler, to support their 
commonwealth; such. was in an eminent manner Judas 
Maccabeus; that they have a settled state and govern- 
ment, whereon .private men may rely for the security of 
their lives and properties: the word pinnah, translated 
corner, signifies likewise a prince or a leader; >and so it is 
taken, Numb. xxiv. 17. Judg. xx. 2. 1 Sam. xiv. 38. Isa. 
xix. 13. The word rendered nail signifies any person on 
whom others have a dependance, (see Isa. xxii. 23. 25.) as 
also the public settlement of a state, (Ezra ix. 8.) 

Out of him every oppressor together.] As the Greek word 
tyrant was at first equivalent in signification to a king, 
but afterward degenerated into a worse denomination : 
so the Hebrew nogesh usually signifies an oppressor, but 
is sometimes taken in a general sense for a prince or go- 
vernor : so it probably signifies, Isa. Ix. 17. where our 
English renders it, Make thine exactors righteousness: but 
the Chaldee paraphrase expresseth it by shultanim, princes : 
the LXX. translate it 'EirivKoirovg, overseers; which made 
some of the fathers apply that text to the bishops of the 
Christian church. This sense of the word agrees best 
with the scope of this place, and the Chaldee understands 
it so here. Thus the word may be understood, ix. 8. so as. 
to signify the commander or general of an army. 

Ver. 5. And they shall be as mighty men, which tread 
down their enemies in the mire of the streets: because the 
Lord is with them.'] God shall inspire them with courage 
to subdue their enemies, and trample upon their carcasses. 
(Compare Psal. xviii. 42. Isa. xli. 25.) This may be un- 
derstood either of the Maccabees, or of the victories 
which the Jews should obtain over their enemies in the 
latter times, (see xii. C.) to which the following part of the 
chapter seems to relate. j< , 

And the riders on horses shall be confounded.'] Compare 
xii. 4. We may expound this of the discomfiture of An- 
tiochus's armies by the Maccabees, whose strength lay 
chiefly in their horse, (see Dan. xi. 40.) as that text is un- 
derstood by several commentators. 

Ver. 6. And I will strengthen the house of Judah, and I 
will save the house of Joseph, &c] This promise is pro- 
bably to be understood of the general restoration of the 
Jewish nation upon their conversion; a subject often 
treated of by the prophets in the Old Testament, where 
Judah and Israel are spoken of as equal sharers in this 
blessing. (Compare Ezek. xxxvii.lC, &c. and see the note 
upon Isa. xi. 11.) 

And tvill hear them.] See xiii. 9. 

Ver. 7. And they of Ephraim shall be as a mighty man.] 
Ephraim is equivalent here to the ten tribes, as the house 
of Joseph is, ycr. C. (See the note upon Hos. v. ?.) 

And their heart shall rejoice as through ivine.] Which 
raises men's spirits and courage. (See ix. 15.) 

Yea, their children shall see it, and be glad, &c] Their 
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successes shall end in a lasting peace, for which their 
posterity, shall have occasion to return thanks to God. 
(See ver. 9.) 

Ver. 8. I will hiss for them, and gather them; for I have 
redeemed them.'] I will summon them from distant countries 
by a certain signal, as a shepherd calls his flock together 
with his whistle, (compare Isa. v. 26. vii. 18.) which shall 
assemble thera together, in order to bring them back into 
their own country, (ver. 10.) for I will redeem them out of 
the hand of their enemies. The prophets often speak of a 
thing future, as if it were already accomplished. (See the 
note upon Isa. xxi. 9.) 

And they shall increase as they have increased.'] In the 
most flourishing times, such as were the reigns of David 
and Solomon. 

Ver. 9. And I will sow them among the people.'] I will 
multiply them among the nations, where they are dispersed. 
(Compare Hos. ii. 23.) 

And they shall remember me from afar.] From among all 
the nations where they are scattered, as the prophets else- 
where express it. (See Deut. xxx. 1. 4. Jer. xxx. 10, 11. 
Ezek. xi. 16. xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 13.) As men are said to 
forget God when they forget their duty to him, so re- 
membering him denotes their returning to their obedience. 

And they shall live icith their children, and turn again.] 
They shall return to their own country, and enjoy it, they 
and their posterity, (See Isa. lxv. 23. Ezek. xxviii. 25. 
Amos ix. 14.) 

Ver. 10. And I will bring them again also out of Egypt, 
and gather them out of Assyria.] Egypt and Assyria were 
two potent kingdoms which bordered upon Judea, so that 
c by turns they were either allies to the Jews, or their con- 
querors; and the Jews either went thither for refuge, or 
were carried thither captives; (see Hos. ix. 3.) whereupon 
the prophets, when they foretell the general restoration of 
their nation, often express it by their returning from Egypt 
and Assyria. (See Isa. xi. 15, 16. xix. 23 — 25. xxviii. 
13. Hos. xi. 11.) We may likewise observe, that God's 
bringing* his' people again from Egypt, was a proverbial 
expression, to signify any deliverance, as great or greater 
than that. '(See Psal. lxviii. 22. Micah vii. 15.) So here the 
words of the following verse allude to the Israelites pass- 
ing through the Red Sea. 

I will bring them into the land of Gilead and Lebanon.] 
Two countries remarkable for their fruitfulness. (See Jer. 
xxii. 6. Micah vii. 14.) 

And place shall not be found for them.] They shall mul- 
tiply so fast, that there shall not be room enough in Judea 
to receive them and their families. (Compare Isa. xlix. 20.) 

Ver. 11. And he shall pass through the sea with affliction, 
and shall smite the waves of the sea, and all the deeps of the 
rivers shall be dried up.] The sense might be more pro- 
perly expressed thus, And he (Israel) shall pass through 
the straits of the sea; so the LXX. and the Vulgar Latin 
understand it, meaning a branch of the Red Sea ; and 
(God) shall smite the waves of the sea, &c. The expressions 
allude to the mit-aculous passage of the Israelites over an 
arm of the Red Sea, when God dried up the waters of that 
sea, or river, before them. (See Exod. xiv. 21, Josh. ii. 
10.) And this imports, that God would do as great things 
for them as he did formerly for their fathers : to this sense 
the Chaldee expounds the words. (See the note upon the 



foregoing verse, and compare Isa, xi. 15.) If we would 
distinguish betwixt the sea and the rivers, we may under- 
stand the river of Jordan, whose Waters were dried up to 
make a passage for the Israelites into the land of promise. 
(See Josh. iv. 23.) 

And the pride of Assyria shall be brought down, and 
the sceptre of Egypt shall depart away .] By Assyria and 
Egypt are meant in general tho enemies of God and of his 
truth, who shall all be subdued, and broken in pieces by 
the kingdom of Christ, when he shall come in glory to set 
up his kingdom on the earth. (See Dan. ii. 33, 34. Isa. Ix. 
12.) The Assyrian is taken in this sense, Isa. xiv. 25. 
Micah v. 5. and both Egypt and Assyria may probably be 
so understood, Isa. xix. 23. (See the notes upon those texts.) 

Ver. 12. J will strengthen them in the Lord.] God shall 
be their strength and protection. (See ver. 5.) 

Andthey shall walk up and down in his name.] Or, Walk 
in his name ; i. e. their lives and actions shall be under the 
conduct of his laws, and he shall give them success 
answerable to their upright intentions. ■ 

CHAP. XI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, representing the person of the Messias, de- 
clares the ungrateful requitals the Jews had made him, 
when he undertook the office of a shepherd, in guiding and 
governing them; how they rejected him, and valued him 
and his labours at the mean price of thirty pieces of 
silver. Hereupon he threatens to destroy their city and 
temple, and to give them up into the hands of such go- 
vernors, as should have no regard either for their spi- 
ritual or temporal welfare. 

Ver.l. \J PEN thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may 
devour thy cedars.] By Lebanon most interpreters under- 
stand the temple, whose stately buildings resemble the tall 
cedars of that forest. Thus the word is commonly under- 
stood, Habak. ii. 17. There is a remarkable story men- 
tioned in the Jewish writers to this purpose: "Some time 
before the destruction of the temple, the doors of it opened 
of their own accord ; a circumstance attested 'by Jose- 
phus, (Bell. Jud.Jib. vii. cap. 12.) Then It. Johanan, a 
disciple of R. Hillel, directing his speech to the temple, 
said, I know thy destruction is at hand, according to the 
prophecy ofZechariah ; open thy doors, O Lebanon,'* &c. 

The words may likewise denote the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, elsewhere called by the name of & forest; her lofty 
buildings resembling the stately ranks of trees in a forest. 
(Compare Jer. xxi. 14. xxii. 7. 23. Ezek. xx. 4G.) 

Ver.2. Howl, fir-tree; for the cedar isfallen; becansethe 
mighty are spoiled.] By the several sorts of trees are meant 
the several orders and degrees of men, who shall be sharers 
in the common destruction. (See Isa. ii. 13. x. 33, 34. and 
the notes there.) 

Howl, ye oaks of Bashan ; for the forest of the vintage is 
cut down.] Or, The defenced forest, as it is in the margin, 
according to a different reading of the Hebrew text, which 
gives a proper representation of Jerusalem, with the forti- 
fications about it. If we follow the reading of the English 
text, the forest of the vintage may probably mean Carrael ; 
(see the note upon Isa, xxxvii. 24.) which being placed in 
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the north-west parts of Judea, and joined herewith Bashau 
that lay south-east, may denote that the calamity shall be 
general. Bashan was famous for its stately oaks. (See 
Isa. ii. 13.) 

Vcr. 3. There is a. voice of the howling of the shepherds.'] 
By shepherds are meant the chief rulers of the Jews. (See 
the note upon x. 3.) / 

A voice of the roaring of young lions.'] So he calls the 
princes and governors of the Jews, becausethcy devoured 
the people by their oppressions. (See Zeph. iii. 3.) So 
Achilles calls Agamemnon A?ytoj3opoc Ba<n\zi>e, a blood- 
sucking king. (Iliad, i.) 

For the pride of "Jordan is spoiled.] The lion may be 
called the pride of the forest, as being the stateliest beast 
that rules there; as beasts that prey upon others are called 
the children, of pride, Job xli. 34. Lions are styled here the 
pride of Jordan, because they lay in the thickets about the 
banks of Jordan. The words may be rendered, the swells 
ing of Jordan, as they are translated, Jer. xlix. 19. At the 
time of the swelling, or overflowing of Jordan, the lions 
were raised out of their coverts, and infested the country. 
(See the note upon that text) 

Ver. 4. Thussaith the Lord my God, Feed the flock of the 
slaughter.] A learned prelate, in his Defence of Christianity 
from the ancient Prophecies, (chap. iii. 1.) observes, that, 
the actions of the prophets are sometimes typical; *. e. they 
represent in themselves the persons and circumstances of 
others. (Sec the note upon iii. 8.) So here Zechariah' was 
commanded by God to act the part of Christ, the good Shep- 
herd, and to feed the flock of the slaughter, that flock which 
their shepherds destroyed, instead of feeding them. 

Ver. 5. JVhose possessors slay them, and hold themselves 
not guilty : and they that sell them say, &c] Whose* rulers 
deal with their flock as so many butchers; and think they 
have a right to slay or sell them, and thank God that they 
have a good market: or believe that they may lawfully 
make merchandise of their souls for their own lucre and ad- 
vantage. (Compare 2 Pet. ii. 3. Rev. xviii. 13.) 

Ver. G. For I will no more pity the inhabitants of the 
land, &c] Nor shall their condition at all grow better, 
saith God, for I will shew no more pity for the main body 
of the people than their rulers do. Tlie inhabitants of the 
land are to be distinguished* from the poor of the flock in 
the following verse. As to the former, God declares by his 
prophet, that he will leave some of them to perish by their 
mutual and intestine divisions, (see ver. 9.) as many of the 
Jews did when the Roman army invaded Judea. Others 
of them he would deliver into the hands of Vespasian, 
whose predecessor the Jews had owned for their king, at 
the same time when they disclaimed their Messias, and dis- 
owned his right to reign over them, (John xix. 15.) and his 
army shall smite the land with utter destruction. (Compare 
Mai. iv. G.) 

Vcr. 7. And [or, but] I will feed the flock of the slaugh- 
ter, even you, O poor of the flock.] Or, Even, or especially, 
thepoor of the flock. Zechariah, representing the person of 
Christ the true Shepherd, saith, he entered upon his office, 
and undertook the care of the slaughtered flock, chiefly out 
of a regard to the meek and humble among them ; for to 
such arc the benefits of the gospel peculiarly promised. 
(See Isa. xi. 4. lxi. 1. Zeph. iii. 12. and the notes upon 
those texts.) 



And I took unto me two staves; the one I called Beauty, 
and the other I called Bands.] A staff or crook is the. pro- 
per ensign of a shepherd : the shepherds of old time had 
two rods or stayes; one turned round at top, that it might 
not hurt the sheep ; this was for counting them, and sepa- 
rating the sound from the diseased: (see Lev. xxvii. 32.) 
the other had an iron hook at the end of it, to pull in the 
stray sheep, and hold them fast while the shepherd cor- 
rected them :' the Psalmist mentions both these, Psal. xxiii. 
4. Thy rod and thy staff comfort me. 
- The first staff he called Beauty, or delight, as the word 
Naom may be rendered, i. e .his favour, gentleness, orkind- 
ness, towards his people: so the word signifies, Psal. xc. 
17. and this was remarkably verified in our Saviour Christ, 
whose gracious words and beneficial works were conspi- 
cuous through the whole course of his, life. The other 
staff he called Bands, by which is meant that bond of the 
new covenant, (as the words of Ezekiel may be understood, 
xx. 37.) whereby he intended to unite both the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah under himself as their head and king; 
(see Ezek. xxxvii. 22.) and then afterward to unite the 
Jews and gentiles into one church, by breaking down the 
partition-wall that was between them. (See John x. 16. 
Ephes. ii. 14.) , 

, Ver. 8. Three shepherds also I cut off in one month.] We 
may probably explain these three shepherds of the chitf 
priests, scribes, and elders of the Jews. Christ exposed 
these as blind guides, and thereby lessened their authority 
among the people; which contributed very much to "the 
spreading of the gospel : (see John xii. 19.) one month seems 
a proverbial expression for a short time. (See Hos. v. 7.) 

And my soul loathed them, and they also abhorred me.] 
Or, My soul was straitened Jtoxvards them, as the Hebrew 
may be literally translated; i.e. I was straitened in my af- 
fections to them : so the Greek word aTtvoxu>$u.v%ai, to be 
straitened, is used, 2 Cor. vi. 12. which exactly answers 
the Hebrew katsar. I was less tender towards them, 
than towards the poor of the flock, because they shewed 
themselves averse to my person and doctrine. . The Ho- 
brew word bachala, abhorred, is never met with but here : 
Maimonides supposes that it alludes to Chebel, or Chobelim, 
Bands, vcr. 7. the two words differing only by a transpo- 
sition of letters. (More Nevoch. lib. ii. cap. 43.) Such allu- 
sions are frequent in Scripture. (See the notes upon Isa. 
xxiv. 17. Jer. i. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 9. Tlien said 1,1 will not feed you: that that dieth, 
let it die, &c] 1 found in a little time that my labour did 
not meet with a suitable return, a great part of my sheep 
proving nntractablc: so I resolved to be their shepherd no 
longer, but leave them to be consumed by the common ca- 
lamities of death, famine, &c. or to be cut off by their ene- 
mies, the Romans, just as the lesser cattle are pushed and 
gored by the greater; (sec Ezek. xxxiv. 21.) and those that 
escape those calamities shall destroy one another by theit 
civil discords. (See ver. G. and compare Isa. ix. 21. xlix. 
20.) The word translated ait off, signifies likewise being 
consumed, or ready to perish. (See ver. 1G.) 

Ver. 10. So I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it asun- 
der, that I might break the covenant which I had made with 
all my people.] Thus the covenant which I had made with 
the whole nation of the Jews was broken, and I excluded 
them from having any benefit in the second covenant, that 
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of the gospel : they were to be my peopte no longer, (See 
Dan. ix. 26. Hos. i. 9. and the note upon xiii. 9. of this 
prophecy.) 

Ver. 11. And it was broken in that day: so the poor of 
the flock that waited upon me knew that it was the ivord of 
the Lord.'] Or, And in that day it was broken : the poor of the 
flock, &c. The few believing Jews that attended upon my 
preaching, (ver. 7.) wero convinced that this was God's 
doing, and the fulfilling thoso judgments which ho had 
threatened by his prophets. 

Ver. 12. Andlsaidunto them,'] Or, Ihadsaidunto them; 
i. e. before I broke my staff, called Beauty, or delight, 
ver. 10. 

If ye think good, give me my price [or, my hire]; and if 
not, forbear.] Christ still persists to act the character of a 
shepherd, and, in an humble manner, demands of the Jews 
what price they put upon his labour. Ho was Tesolved to 
use no constraint, but leave it to themselves to continue or 
discharge him. In the samo style our Lord himself speaks, 
(John xii. 47.) If any man hear my words and believe not, 
I judge him not. 

So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver.] To 
shew how littlo they cared for me or my service, they 
valued it but at thirty shekels of silver, the price of the 
meanest slave. (See Exod. xxi. 32.) 

Ver. 13. And the Lord said untome, Cast it unto the pot- 
ter: a goodly price that I ivas prized at of them!] God com- 
manded the prophet in a vision, as personating Christ, to 
cast the money in a contemptuous manner to the potter, as 
a reward only suitable to his labour, and a price only fit 
for such wares as he sold, which were of the meanest value. 
(See Lam. iv. 2.) 

And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to [or, 
for] the potter in the house of the Lord.] I cast them back 
into the treasury in the temple, where afterward they were 
laid out for tho use of the potter. This whole transaction 
performed by Zechariah in a vision, was designed to be an 
exact representation of the several circumstances that at- 
tended the betraying the Messiah by Judas, the price the 
chief priests put upon him (to whom as the governors of 
the temple the money was returned), and the use to which 
the money was applied. (See Matt, xxvii. 6. 10.) This whole 
prophetic scene is represented in the single person of Ze- 
chariah, just as Ezekiel sustains the type or figure both of 
the Chaldean army that should besiege Jerusalem, and of 
the Jews themselves that were besieged. (Ezck.iv. 1. 12.) 

This is one of those prophecies, whose literal sense is 
fulfilled in our blessed Saviour, and cannot be applied to 
any other person, but in a very remote or improper sense. 
The like instances may be seen in Psal. xxii. 1G. 18. lxix. 
21. Hos. xi. 1. The Jews themselves have expounded this 
prophecy of the Messiah. Christoph. Helvicus, in his 
Elenchus Judseorum, quotes Bereshith Rabbi on Gen. 
xlix. as bringing in the Messiah speaking the very words 
of the twelfth verse here, in his own person. And Dr. 
Alix, against the Unitarians, p. 336. cites Rabbi Menahem, 
applying the selling the just for silver, mentioned here and 
Amosii. 6. of the selling the Schechinah, by which they un- 
derstood the Messias, whom they often speak of as being 
the true God. (See the same author, p. 286.) 

Ver. 14. Then I cut asunder my other staff, even Bands, 
that I might break the- brotherhood between Jndah and Is- 



rael] As they refused to bo united under me their head, sp 
in breaking ray other staff, I foreshewed the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the bond and cement bt all their tribes, being 
the seat and centre both of their civil power and of the 
Divine worship. (See Psal. exxxii. 3—5.) The conse- 
quence of that was the entire dissolution of the nation, and 
the dispersion and confusion of all their tribes, whose 
families could no longer be distinguished after the loss of 
their genealogies. 

Ver. 15. And the Lord said unto me, Take thee yet. [or, 
once more] the instruments of a foolish shepherd.] As Ze- 
chariah in the foregoing vision had acted the part of the 
true Shepherd, so here he is commanded to take upon him 
the character and furniture of a foolish or unprofitable 
shepherd. (See ver. 17.) Folly in Scripture is equivalent 
to wickedness; so it may mean not only unskilful, but like- 
wise ill-designing governors, who should only intend their 
own advantage, and have no regard for the good of the 
flock, or people, committed to their charge. The instruments 
of such a shepherd must be suitable to his own indiscre- 
tion ; viz. a scrip with holes, and a stick or crook made to 
push and hurt the flock, not to protect or defend them. 

Ver. 16. For, lo, I will raise up a shepherd in the land.] 
A shepherd in the singular number denotes a succession of 
such governors as are described in the following words: so 
the succession of priests is represented under the single 
person of Levi, Mai. ii. 5, 6. Since the Jews had rejected 
the true Shepherd, God threatens to send, or permit, such 
shepherds to rule over them, as should be notorious for their 
negligence and avarice, their cruelty and oppression. This 
may be understood either of the blind guides, who con- 
ducted their consciences with avarice and tyranny, or of 
the false Christs and false prophets, who often misled them 
to their ruin [or it may be meant of the miseries which they 
suffered under Hadrian, and other Roman emperors, as 
St. Jerome interprets it]; or else it may be expounded of 
the latter times of the Roman empire, during its administra- 
ticn under the ten horns, (Rev. xvii. 12.) by whom they 
have been at divers times plundered, persecuted, and de- 
stroyed, without mercy ; as may be seen particularly in 
Basnage's History of the Jews, book vii. 

Who shall not visit that which is cut off.] The LXX. ren- 
der it, that which is missing; and it may signify, that which 
is ready to perish. (See ver. 9.) 

Nor seek the young one.] Or, That which is scattered, or 
wandering. So all the ancient interpreters render it, read- 
ing noar in the Hebrew, where the word is now pointed 
naar. 

Nor feed that which standeth still] Which continues in 
the flock sound and well, in opposition to those that wan- 
der, or arc. diseased. The words may be translated, Nor 
number that tvhich standeth still. It is the business of a 
careful shepherd to number his flock, and see that none bo 
wanting. 

But he shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear [or, break] 
their claws in pieces.] i. e. He shall enrich himself by op- 
pressing those that are of substance, and deprive them 
of all ability of defending themselves. (Compare Ezek. 
xxxiv. 3.) 

Ver. 17. Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth the flock.] 
Who taketh no care of the flock, and minds nothing but 
making his own profit out of them. Such a shepherd is no 
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better than an idol, that is profitable for nothing, (Isa. xliv. 
10.) and hath only the outward form and appearance of a 
shepherd. The sentence maybe rendered, Woe to the shep- 
herd of no value; so the word elilis translated, Job xiii. 4. 
The sword shall be upon his arm, and upon his right eye; 
&e.] As he has abused his power and his understanding) 
signified by his arm and his right eye, God shall in his just 
judgment deprive him of the use of both those faculties. A 
sword is put for any instrument of the Divine vengeance : 
so it is used, xiii. 7. Jer. 1..35 — 37. Amosix. 10. and in 
other places. 

CHAR XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The former part of this chapter and several passages in the 
fourteenth, relate to an invasion made upon the inhabit- 
ants of Judea and Jerusalem, in the latter times of the 
world, probably after their return to, and settlement in, 
their own land, which is often spoken of by the prophets. 
It is probably the same attempt that is more largely de- 
scribed in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters of 
Ezekiel. Mr. Mede and several other learned men are 
inclined to understand that propheey of the Turks and 
their confederates. See the Argument to those chapters, 
and particularly xxxviii. 8- 12.. where the expressions 
seem to point out the time when that and the parallel 
prophecies are to be fulfilled. 

Ver. 1. J. HE burden of the word of the Lord for Israel.'] 
Or, Towards Israel. Tho Hebrew word . massa is often 
translated a burden ; i. e. a burdensome prophecy : (see 
ix. 1.) but it ykewise signifies a prophecy in general, as it 
does particularly in this place, also Lam. ii. 14. and Mai. 
i. 1. and is sometimes interpreted vision, in the Chaldee 
paraphrase. 

Wlio stretcheth forth the heavens, &c] These are men- 
tioned as undeniable instances of God's power, and are 
made use of as arguments to encourage men to rely on his 
word for fulfilling such promises, which seem to human un- 
derstanding most unlikely to be brought to pass. (Com- 
pare Isa. xlii. 5. xliv. 24. xlv. 18. xlviii. 13.) 

And formeth the spirit of man within him.] He that 
creates the soul, and unites it to the body. (See Numb, 
xvi. 22. Eccles. xii. 7. Isa. Ivii. 1G. Heb. xii. 9.) 

Ver. 2. Behold, I will make Jerusalem a cup of trembling 
unto all the people round about.] The nations that besiege 
Jerusalem shall be in the same condition with those that 
are overcome with poisonous or intoxicating liquors, and 
thereby .bereaved of their strength and understanding. 
(See ver. 4. and compare Isa. Ii. 17. 22.) 

WJien [or, even although] they shall be in the siege both 
against Judah and against Jerusalem.] Even although they 
be so numerous as to invade Judah and besiege Jerusalem 
at the same time. By comparing this place with xiv. 14. 
we may conjecture/that some of the Jews shall return be- 
fore the rest, and possess themselves of Jerusalem ; they 
shall no sooner be seated there, but all tho Mahometan na- 
tions shall confederate against them ; then the other Jews 
shalljffy home like doves to their windotvs, or nests, (Isa. Ix. 
8.) where they shall all be attacked by multitudes of Turkish 
forces and their confederates. 



Ver. 3. And in that day.] The same expression is re- 
peated, ver. 4. 6. 9. 11. and xiii. 1, 2. 4. xiv. 6. 8. 20. The 
phrase signifies, in the prophets, an extraordinary season, 
remarkable for some signal events of Providence. (See 
the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) This prophecy may probably be 
understood of the' invasions which the enemies of God and 
his truth shall attempt against the Jews after their conver- 
sion. (Compare xiv. 1 — 3. 13, 14. Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. 
Micah v. 8, &e.) 

Will I make Jerusalem a burdensome stone for all people.] 
St. Jerome upon the place thinks that a burdensome stone 
is an expression taken from an exercise kept up in 'Judea 
to his time, where young men used to make trial of their < 
strength by lifting great stones as high as they could. In 
such an exercise, where men undertook to lift a stone too 
heavy for their strength, they were in danger of its falling 
upon them, and bruising or crushing them to pieces. To 
the same sense Christ saith, On ivhomsoever this stone shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder, (Matt. xxi. 44.) The same 
danger shall they ineur, who enter- into acts of hostility 
with the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

All they that burden themselves with it shall be cut in 
pieces.] All that undertake to eontend with it, shall have 
their flesh torn and bruised like men that let a heavy stone 
fall upon them. 

Ver. 4. In that day I will smite every horse with asto- 
nishment, and his rider with madness, &c] The Turks are 
famous for their cavalry, wherein the strength of their 
armies consists ; so, in order to their discomfiture, God will 
send a distraction among the horses and their riders, who 
shall be put into such a eonfusion as to fall foul one upon 
another, (see xiv. 13.) and not be able to distinguish be- 
tween their friends and their foes ; they shall be as if they 
were struek with blindness, just as the Syrian army was 
when they surrounded the door of Elisha, (2 Kings vi. 18.) 

And I will open mine eyes upon the Imise of Judah.] I will 
have an especial concern for their preservation. (Compare 
ix. 18.) 

Ver. 5. Hie governors of Judah shall say in their hearts. 
The inhabitants of Jerusalem shall be my strength, &e.] The 
marginal reading is to be preferred, There is strength tome 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem in the Lord of hosts our 
God. God doth visibly interpose for our deliverance, and 
thereby encourage us to rely on his protection. 

Ver. G. In that day will I make the governors of Judah 
like a hearth of fire among the wood, &c] They shall de- 
vour all their enemies that annoy them. (See ver. 9. Obad. 
ver. 18. and the note upon that place.) 

And they shall devour all the people round about them, to 
the right hand and to the left.] i. e. Southward and north- 
ward. (See the note upon Ezek. xvi. 4G. so Isa. ix. 20.) 
The right hand and tho left, is explained in the Targum by 
the south and the north. 

And Jerusalem shall be inhabited again in her own place.] 
See xiv. 10. 

Ver. 7. The Lord also shall save the tents of Judah first.] 
This shall be the order whereby this victory shall be ac- 
complished ; the Lord shall first give suceess to the body 
of the, Jewish nation that encamp in the open country, that 
the valour of the house of David, and of the people that 
defend Jerusalem from within, may not eclipse the courage 
of the people without the walls, and puff up one party 
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against the other. The inhabitants of Jerusalem used to 
value themselves above their brethren, because their city 
was the place of God's residence, and the seat of the royal 
family; to take away all occasion of such an emulation, 
God will first appear iu behalf of those Jews that livo in 
the open country. 

Vcr. 8. In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem; and he that is feeble among them at that day 
shall be as David.] He shall inspire those within the city 
with unusual courage, so that the feeblest among them shall 
do as great exploits as David did of old. 

And the house of David shall be as God, as the angel of 
the Lord before them.] Or, At the head of them. The Mes- 
sias, who is the principal branch of the house of David, 
shall lead them on, as he formerly went before the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and conducted them to tho land of Ca- 
naan, by the name of the angel of God's prese?ice. (See 
Exod. xxiii. 20, &c. Isa. lxiii. 9. and the note there.) 

Ver. 9. And it shall come to pass, that I ivill seek to de- 
stroy all the nations, &c] See ver. 3. G. 

Vcr. 10. A?id I will pour npon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of 
supplications, &c] I will bestow a plentiful share of grace 
upon the descendants of David's family, and the rest of the 
Jews, whereby they shall be brought to a deep humiliation 
for their own sins, and a true compunction of heart for the 
great sin of their forefathers in crucifying me their Lord 
and Saviour. The conversion of the Jews is compared by 
St. Paul to life from the dead, Rom. xi. 15. and therefore 
must lie effected by an extraordinary and uncommon de- 
gree of grace, which shall then be given them (see Isa. 
liv. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 29. Joel ii. 28. and the notes upon 
those places): such an efficacious call as may bring them 
to a due sense of their own and their fathers' sins, and a 
hearty lamentation for them. (Sec Jer. xxxi. 9. 1. 4. Ezck. 
xvi. 61. G3. xx. 43. xxxvi. 31. and the notes there.) 

And they shall look npon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn over him as one that mournethfor his only 
son.] The words point out the outward means whereby 
their conversion shall be wrought; viz. that the Lord, i. e. 
the Messias, shall come: (xiv. 5.) i\ e. Christ shall appear 
in the heavens, sitting on a bright cloud, as his coming is 
described, Rev. xiv. 14. (Compare i. 7. Dan. vii. 13.) 
This is probably meant by the sign of the So?i of man in 
lieaven, mentioned Matt. xxiv. 30. compared with Mark 
xiii. 26. This sight shall strike them with horror and asto- 
nishment for their sin in rejecting me their God, whom their 
fathers put to an ignominious death, and themselves have . 
by their blasphemies crucified afresh. Then they shall beg 
pardon for their own and their fathers' sins, with the deep- 
est signs of mourning and humiliation, expressed by a pro- 
verbial speech, as equal to the mourning of a father for an 
only son. (Compare Jer. vi. 26. Amos viii. 10.) 

The Jews themselves have applied this text to the Mes- 
sias, as may be seen in Grotius's notes upon the place, 
and Bishop Pearson's Exposition of the fourth article of 
the Creed. David did before describe his sufferings under 
the figure of piercing his hands and his feet, Psal. xxii. 16. 
and Isaiah foretold he should be wounded for our trans- 
gressions, liii. 5. This text is at large explained and vin- 
dicated in the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield's Defence 
of Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, p. 107. 



Vcr. 11. In that day there shall be a great mourning in 
Jerusalem, like the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the val- 
ley of Megiddon.] Josiah was slain at, or near Mcgiddo ; 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29.) it may be the field where the battle was 
fought might be called Hadadrimmon. St. Jerome saith, it 
was a place near Jezrecl, called in his time Maximiano- 
polis. Tho valley or plain of Jezrecl was a large plain, 
(see Josh. xvii. 16.) called the plain of Esdraelon, Judith 
i. 8. it comprehended the valley of Mcgiddo in it. There 
the lamentation for Josiah began, which was continued 
from thence to Jerusalem, whither his body was brought to 
be buried, where all Judah mourned for him, and appointed 
an anniversary commemoration and lamentation for him. 
(2Chron. xxxv. 24, 25.) So the mourning for Josiah be- 
came a proverb for a public and solemn lamentation. Such 
a national humiliation shall the Jews' observe for their cru- 
cifying the Messias. 

Ver. 12. And the land shall mourn, every family apart.] 
The whole land shall mourn in a most solemn manner; 
and every family shall sequester themselves from business 
and conversation for that purpose. (Compare vii. 3.) 

The house of David apart, and their wives apart.] Those 
of the royal family who have rejected Christ shall lead 
the way. Even husbands and wives shall abstain from 
each other's company, as is usual in times of solemn hu- . 
initiation: (see Joel ii. 16.) or, as a very learned person 
suggests, in solemn processions it was usual for the several 
orders of men to go distinctly, and likewise for the women 
to go in ranks by themselves; this was in all likelihood 
used in funeral mournings, where each tribe or order of 
men and women used a* distinct form of lamentation. For 
example, the tribe of Judah lamented, Ah, my brother! 
tho rest of the tribes answered, Ah, Lord! (see Jer. xxii. 
IS.) This probably was done in the mourning for Josiah, 
(sec 1 Esdras i. 32.) and observed in the times after the 
return from captivity, (see 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. compared 
with xxxvi. 22.) to which ceremony the expressions of the 
text allude. 

TJie family of the house of Nathan.] David had a son 
named Nathan, (2 Sam. v. 14. Luke iii. 31.) This branch 
of the royal family seems here meant. 

Ver. 13. The family of Shimei apart.] Some suppose 
that this family was noted for breeding up persons eminent 
in the knowledge of the law; such wasSameas, a noted 
rabbi, who lived in our Saviour's time, as St. Jerome in- 
forms us in his commentary on Isa. viii. The LXX. read 
the house of Simeon ; which tribe was intermixed with that 
of Judah. (Josh. xix. 9.) 

Ver. 14. All the families that remain apart.] The pro- 
phet having mentioned the tribes and families of chiefest 
note in his time, comprises the rest under this general ex- 
pression, 

CHAP. XIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

A general promise of pardon proclaimed to the Jews upon 
their conversion, and particularly of their being cleansed 
from idolatry, and the false pretences to prophecy, upon 
their belief in Christ ; whose death is foretold, and the 
saving of a third part of that people, after a severe 
trial. 
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Ver. 1. MNthat day shall a fountain be opened to the house 
of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and 
foruncleamiess.] The house of David, with the other inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, upon their solemn humiliation, described 
xii. 13, 14. and believing in him whom they had crucified 
and rejected, -shall obtain a full and free pardon of all their 
sins, being admitted into the church of Christ by baptism. 
(See Acts ii. 38, 30. xiii. 38, 39.) The word fountain pro- 
perly expresses the Christian baptism, which was often ad- 
ministered in fountains and rivers ; and likewise alludes to 
the Jewish washings, which were usually performed in run- 
ning waters, and were prescribed for the expiation of legal 
pollutions, expressed here by the word niddah, which pro- 
perly signifies separation from the company of others ; a 
censure inflicted by the law upon unclean persons. Kimchi 
understands it of the captivity or destruction of the Jews, 
inflicted upon them for their sins, which sequestered them 
from their own land, and made them unfit to attend upon 
God's worship ; as unclean persons were excluded from the 
precincts of the temple. (Compare Ezek. xxxvi, 17.) 

Ver. 2. 1 ivill cut off the names of the idols out of the land, 
and they shall be no more remembered.] The Jews were for- 
bidden to mention the naincs of the heathen idols, if they 
could, avoid it: (see Exod. xxiii. 13. Josh, xxiii.7. Psal. 
xvi. 4.) so when idolatry should be utterly extirpated, the 
names of idols should be buried in oblivion. In the popish 
countries many of the Jews comply with the idolatry there 
practised, as some of their own writers confess. (See the note 
upon Isa. Ixv. 7.) Manasseh ben Israel (de Termino Vitae, 
lib. iii. 4.) expounds that threatening, (Deut. xxviii. 64.) 
that they shall serve other gods, which neither they nor their 
fathers have known, wood and stone, as if it should be ful- 
filled in their captivity under the Romans, which they sup- 
pose is not yet expired. Here it is foretold, that this sort 
of idolatry shall be abolished upon their conversion : or 
else we may understand it of the putting down that idolatry 
now practised in Judea, both by the Greek and Latin Christ- 
ians, before the Jews come to be settled in their own coun- 
try. (Compare this text with Micah v. 12 — 14.) r 

And also I will cause the prophets and the unclean spirit 
to pass out of the land.] By the prophets are here meant the 
false prophets, as the LXX. translate it, who understand 
the word nabi in that sense, in several places of Jeremiah. 
(Compare Micah iii. 11, Zcph. iii, 4.) The unclean spirit 
is the same with a lying spirit, or a false pretence to pro- 
phecy and inspiration. (Compare 1 Kings xxii. 22. Rev. 
xvi. 13.) The Jews were always very much addicted to 
sorcery, charms, and other sorts of divination, as is ob- 
served in the note upon Mai. iii. 5. and it is probable 
that several pretenders to prophecy will arise among them, 
near the time of their future restoration, to discourage their 
return home. 

Ver. 3. When any shall yet prophesy, then his father and 
mother— shall say unto him, Thou shalt not live; for thou 
speakest lies in the name.of the Lord: and— shall thrust him 
through when he prophesieth.] These false pretenders to 
prophecy, who discouraged their brethren's conversion and 
return, were confuted by experience ; things falling out quite 
otherwise than they had foretold. (See ver. 4.) This shall 
raise a just zeal against such impostors, so that even their 
parents shall be forward to put in execution against them 
vol. iv. . 
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I the penalties inflicted by the law upon false prophets and 
seducers. (Deut xiii. G. 8, 9. xviii. 20.) They shall treat 
such a one. in the same manner, as their fathers did the true 
Prophet, the Messias, shall pierce or thrust him through; 
for the same verb is used in the Hebrew here, and xii. 10. 
. Ver. 4. The prophets shall be ashamed every one of his 
vision, when he hath prophesied.] The event proving quite 
otherwise than they had prophesied. 

Neither shall they wear a rough garment to deceive.] The 
prophets used to wear hairy or rough garments; (see Isa. 
xx. 2.) this they did, partly in imitation of Elijah, that was 
so <;lad, (2 Kings i. 8.) and partly because it was a despica- 
ble or mournful habit, and suitable to their office, which was 
to denounce God's judgments against prid^ and luxury. 
[John Baptist wore such a garment, as was suitable to the 
office of a preacher of repentance."] The words import, that 
these prophets shall disown their former pretences, and no 
longer wear such a garment, as a badge of their profession. 
Ver. 5. .But he shall say, I am no, prophet, I am a hus- 
bandman, &c] To save themselves from punishment, (ver* 
3.) each of them shall profess husbandry, and say that his 
employment from a child had been to look after cattle or 
till the ground, as the verb hiknani may be translated. 

Ver. 6. And one shall say unto him, What are these 
wounds in thy hands? &c] When such a severe inquisition 
is made against false prophets, every one shall be ready to 
observe what marks or characters are printed upon the 
hands of such a pretender, and to ask him, How they came 
there? And he shall answer in his own justification, This 
is not the mark or character of any idol, but only a token 
that I am a servant belonging to such a family. It was 
an ancient custom for masters to set a mark upon their 
slaves or goods ; and there was sometimes a particular cha- 
racter imprinted upon the worshippers of certain idols : so 
we read in the third book of Maccabees, that the worship- 
pers of Bacchus had an ivy-leaf imprinted upon their bodies. 
Such impressions were often made upon the hands, to which 
that expression alludes, (Rev. xiii. 16.) of receiving the mark 
of the beast upon the right hand. Several interpreters un- 
derstand this verse of the wounds of Christ ; but I conceive 
the following words more properly belong to that subject. 
Ver. 7. Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and 
against the man that ismy fellow.] Here begins a new pro- 
phecy, importing that the Messias, the great Shepherd, as 
he is described in this prophecy, (xi. 4, &c. and in Isa. 
xl. 11. Ezek. xxxiv. 23.) though with respect to his Divine 
nature he be equal iviih God the Father, (Phil. ii. 6.) yet 
shall be delivered up to death, by 6od's determinate coun- 
sel and appointment: (see Acts ii. 23. iv. 28.) A sivordis 
put for any instrument of the Divine justice, as hath been 
observed upon xi. 17. 

Smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.'] 
This our Lord applies to his disciples being scattered every 
man to his own, upon his being apprehended and put to 
death. (Matt, xxvi. 31. John xvi. 32.) 

And I will turn mine hand upon the little ones.] This sen- 
tence may be translated in two contrary senses. The He- 
brew phrase rendered here turn mine handy may signify 
either to punish, or to spare ; in the former sense it is taken, 
Psal. Ixxxi. 14. in the latter, Ezek. xx.- 22. where our 
translators render it, I withdrew my hand. In like manner 
the word tsair signifies great ^s well as little, as hath been 
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observed upon Micah V. 2. viz. it is translated to this 
sense in some copies of the LXX. and so Dr. Pococlc un- 
derstands it here. (Not. in portam Moste, dap. 2.) If we 
follow our English translation, the serine rtiaybe, I will 
shew mercy to my little flock, dispirited by the death of 
their Master, and will quickly shew him to them alive again, 
to their joy and comfort. If we translate the words, I will 
turn my hand upon the great ones, they denounce a severe 
judgment against the Jewish rulers; for their sin in cruci- 
fying Christ; agreeably to the r import of the following 
words. 

Ver. 8. In all the land two parts therein shall be cut off, 
&c] Those severe judgments which our Saviour foretold 
should come upon them, (Matt, xxiv.) shall consume tivo 
parts in three of the nation, but a third part shall escape 
the general destruction, and be left to be dispersed over 
(he world to preserve a posterity to future generations. 

Ver. 9. And I ivill bring the third part through the fire, 
andtcill refine them as silver is refined, &c] I will make 
them pass through the furnace of affliction : (Isa. xlviii. 10.) 
the wicked among them shall bo consumed as dross, and 
they that repent and believe shall be saved. (See Ezek. 
xx. 38. and the note there.) 

They shall call upon my name, and I ivill hear them.'] 
When I have poured upon them the spirit of grace and 
supplication, (xii. 10.) they shall humbly implore pardon 
foi* their sins, and I will graciously hear and answer their 
prayers. (Compare x. 6. Isa. Ixv. 24. Hos. ii. 21. Joel 
ii. 32.) 

I ivill say, It is my people: and they shall say, The Lord 
is my God.] For their disobedience I broke my covenant 
with them, (xi. 10.) and they were no longer my people ; but 
upon their repentance and conversion, they shall be as 
though I had not cast them off, (x. 6.) and I will renew my 
covenant-relation with them. (Compare viii. 8. Lev. xxvi. 
12. Jer. xxx. 22. Ezek. xi. 20. xxxvi. 28. xxxvii. 27.) 



CHAP. XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The beginning of the chapter is a continuation of the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans ; then follows the 
Jews' final victory over their enemies in the latter times. 
The prophecy concludes with a description of the glori- 
ous state of Jerusalem, which should follow. 

Ver. 1. JlSeHOLD, the day of the Lord cometh, 8cc] A 
day remarkable for the execution of his judgments upon 
Jerusalem, and her inhabitants: (compare Joel ii. 31.) 
when their riches shall become a prey to the conquerors. 

Ver. 2. And I will gather all nations against Jerusalem 
to battle-] The Romans being lords of the known world, 
had the strength of all nations united in theii forces ; as 
Nebuchadnezzar is said to fight against Jerusalem with all 
the kingdoms of the earth of his dominion, Jer. xxxv. 1. 

And the' city shall be lake?i, and the houses rifled, and 
the women ravished.] The Roman army shall exercise those 
acts of lust and violence which are too frequent among 
cortquerors. (See Isa. xiii. 13. Amos vii. 17.) 

And half of the city shall go into captivity.] It is said, 
xiii. 8. that a third part of the land shall be left therein, 



which is very well consistent with lialfthe city's going into 
captivity. 

And the- residue of the people shall not be cut off from 
the city,] God shall preserve theother half of the citizens 
from being cut off by the enemy. There were forty thou* 
Sand of the inhabitants' suffered to go whither they would, 
saith Josephus,de Bell. Jud. lib. vii* cap. 15. 

Ver. 3. Then [or, afterward] shall the Lord go forth to 
fight against those nations, &c] In aftertimes God shall 
discomfit the posterity of these nations, viz. the Latin idol- 
aters, who probably will bo joined in alliance with the 
Mahometans, (see xii. 2. 8.) and will go forth against them 
in as visible a manner, as he Jippeared in behalf of Israel, 
wh£n he overthrew the Egyptians in the Red Sea, or when 
the ark of God's presence led their armies in the land of 
Canaan, (Josh. vi. 6.) It is no iinusual thing for the holy 
writers to speak of two events together which happen at 
a great distance from each other: so we read, 1 Cor. xv. 
23. CJirist the first-fruits, afterward they that are Christ's 
at his coming. 

Ver. 4. And his feet shall stand in that day upon the 
Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem on the east.] The 
glory of the Lord, i. e. the Schechinah, or symbol of God's 
presence, when itdeparted from the city and temple, settled 
itself upon the Mount of Olives : (Ezek. xi. 23.) so, when 
God shall return to Jerusalem, and make it the seat of his 
presence again, it shall return by the same way it departed. 
(See Ezek. xliii. 2.) We may add, that when our Lord as- 
cended from the Mount of Olives, the angels told his dis- 
ciples he should come again in like manner ;i. e. in a visible 
and glorious appearance at the same place, Acts i. 11, 12. 

And the Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof 
towards the east and towards the west, and there shall be a 
very great valley.] By an earthquake, such as was in the 
time of king Uzziah, (sec Amosi. 1.) the middle of Mount 
Olivet shall cleave asunder, and sink into a deep valley, 
so as to leave the two points or tops of the hill, north and 
south, still standing. Mount Olivet had three tops, or emi- 
nences, one on the north point, another on the south, and 
the third in the middle, from whence Christ ascended, and 
where Christians in aftertimes erected a cross in memory 
of his ascensioh there. (See Maundrell's Travels, p. 103.) 

Ver. 5. And ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains, 
&c] When ye see the Mount of Olives cleave asunder, ye 
shall flee towards the valley for fear. The margin reads, Tlie 
valley of my mountains, which may be understood of Zion 
and Moriah. But the Chaldee and LXX. reading the text 
with a small alteration of the points, render the sense thus; 
The valley of the [or, my] mountains shall be filled up; for 
the valley of the mountains shall join, or touch, even to Azal ; 
it shall even befilledup, as it ivasfilledby the earthquakein the 
days of Uzziah. Josephus writes, (Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11.) 
" That upon the earthquake, the mountain before Jerusa- 
lem, i. e. Mount Olivet, cleft on the west side, and then re- 
moved for about half a mile towards the east part of the 
hill, and there stopped." Azal is probably a name by which 
part of the hill was called. 

And the Lord my God shall come, and all the saints [or, 
holy ones] ivith thee.] Or, with him, as the Chaldee and 
LXX. read. The words are a description of Christ's 
coming to judgment, attended with all theholy angels, as the 
writers of the New Testament express it, Matt. xvi. 27. 
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xxv. 31. Markviii. 38. The word kedoshim, translated 
saints, elsewhere signifies angels: (secDeut. xxxiii. 2.) so 
the word saint is used in the New Testament, 1 Thess. Hi. 
13. and St.: Jude, ver. 14. quoting the. prophecy of (Enoch, 
saith, Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints, or holy ones ; a place exactly. parallel with, that of 
the text. The name Jehovah,- Lord, is; often applied to the 
Messias by the prophets. (See the note upon Isa. vii.: 14. 
Hoseai. 7. anfl compare xii. 8. 10. of this prophecy.) 
The time here specified may probably be the.seasonvvhen 
the Jews shall look upon, or behold, him whom they have 
pierced, xii. 10. 

Ver. G. And it sltall come to pass in that .day,: that the 
light shall not be clear and dark.] It shall not be clear in 
some places, and dark in other parts of the world: i. e. 
there shall not be that succession of day .and night as there 
is now. 

Ver. 7. But it shall be one day, which shall be known to 
the Lord, not day nor night ; but [or,, and] it shall come to 
pass, that at evening-time it shall be light.'] At the consum- 
mation of all things, a time predetermined by God, but 
known to no creature, (Matt, xxiv; 36.) there shall not .be 
any vicissitude of day and night, but one uninterrupted 
day, without any evening or twilight. (Compare Isa. Ix. 
19, 20. Rev. xxi. 23. xxii. 5.) 

These two verses may be expounded with respect to the 
Jews, that their condition .shall be for some time not alto- 
gether prosperous nor yet quite desperate. The great cri- 
sis of their affairs shall be in a day which God alone knows;* 
unlike to our days; dark at the beginning and clear in the 
end, when the light is not expected. 

Ver. 8. And it shall be in that day, that living waters 
shall go out of Jerusalem.'] The supplies of grace are often 
represented in Scripture by rivers and streams of water, 
which both cleanse and make fruitful the ground through 
which they pass. (See Ezck. ^lvii. 1.. Joel iii. 18.) Here 
they are described as coming out of Jerusalem : in Ezekiel 
and Joel they are said to come out of the temple; both 
descriptions intimating, that the church is the spring from 
whence all the means of grace arc communicated to be- 
lievers. 

Half of them towards the former sea, and half of them 
towards the hinder sea.] The same Hebrew phrase is trans- 
lated, the east sea and tho utmost sea, Joel ii. 20. The first 
of these denotes the sea or lake of Sodom, being towards 
tho east country, (Ezck. xlvii. 8.) the latter signifies the Me- 
diterranean, or western sea. (See Deut. xi. 24.) The ex- 
pression imports, that the whole land shall have a plentiful 
share of these blessings, which are here described under the 
metaphor of living waters. 

In summer and in winter shall it be.] They shall be the 
same in all seasons of the year; neither failing in summer, 
nor overflowing in winter. 

Ver. 9. And the Lord shall be king over all the earth: in 
that day shall there be one' Lord, and his name one.] Upon 
the conversion of the Jews, and the coming in of the fulness 
of the gentiles, the name of God shall not be given to any 
idol, idolatry being utterly abolished, (xiii. 2.) and God 
shall be glorified with one mind and one mouth all the world 
over. (Compare Micah v. 12.14. Zcph.iii.9. Rev. xi.15.) 
The stone which represents Christ's kingdom, shall then 
become a mountain, and fill the whole earth, Dan. ii. 35. 
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Ver. 10. All the land shall be turned as a plain, from 
,Geba to Iiimmon, south of Jerusalem.] The mountains 
about Jerusalem (see Psal. exxv. 2.) shall be levelled, 
perhaps by the earthquake beforcmentioncd, from Geba 
; northwardJo Rimmon southward of Jerusalem. The ex- 
pressions may .signify, that all impediments shall be re- 
-moved that oppose the advancement of Christ's kingdom. 
(Compare iv. 7. and Isa. xl. 4.) 

And it shall be lifted up, and inhabited Jn Jier, place.] 
The mountains that. obstructed the prospect of Jerusalem 
being removed, the city, shall be .seen by passengers afar 
off,, like the city set ona hill, to which the church is com- 
pared, Matt. ; v. 14. and it shall be inhabited ,as formerly. 
(See xii. 6.) 

From Benjamin's gate, unto the place of the first gate, 
[even] unto the corner gate.] Benjamin's gate was on t^e 
north side of the city, the tribe of Benjamin lying north- 
ward in respect of Jerusalem. The. prophet foretells that 
the city shall ,be inhabited from .Benjamin's gate north- 
ward, to the first or old, gate southward, mentioned Ne- 
hem. iii. 6. xii. 39. and still farther on to the c,orner gate, 
, situate on the squth-west part of the city. (See^Dr.; Light- 
foot's Description of Judea, chap. 26.) 

And from the tower of Hananeel.unto the king's wine- 
press.] The tower ofHananeel was on the south part of 
Jerusalem, as the same, writer observes, and the king's 
wine-press on the north part. (Compare this verse with 
Jer. xxxi, 38, 39.) 

Ver. 11. And men shall dwell in it, and there shall be 
>no more utter destruction.] The city shall never be utterly 
destroyed, as it was by the Chaldeans and Romans. 
(Compare Jer. xxxi. 40.) The latter part of the sentence 
may be, translated, Tliere shall be no more curse. In the 
new state of things here foretold, the curse which sin 
brought into the world shall be removed. The same 
words are repeated by St.. John, Rev. xxii. 3. and seem 
to be taken from this place. 

But Jerusalem shall, safely be inhabited.] A promise 
often repeated in the prophets. (See Jer.xxiii.6. and tho 
note there.) 

Ver. 12. And this shall be the plague wherewith the Lorfil 
will smite all the people that have fought against Jerusalem, 
&c] Those that die not in the battle, nor fall by the hand 
of their brethren, (see ver. 13.) shall be destroyed by fa-, 
mine or consumption. 

Ver. 13. And it shall, come to pass in that day, that a 
great tumult from the Lord shall be among them, &c] Or, 
A great discomfiture, as the word is translated, 1 Sam. xiv. 
20. The LXX. render it an ecstacy: such a terror or con- 
fusion shall seize them, as shall take away the use of their 
reason; (see xii. 4.) or there shall be misunderstandings 
among them, so that they shall fall foul one upon another, 
as the army of tho Philistines and Moabites did, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 20. 2 Chron. xx. 23. (Compare Ezck. xxxviii. 21.) 
The prophet goes back to give an account how .God would 
discomfit those that come against Jerusalem, (ver. 3.) 

Ver. 14. And Judah also shall fight at [or, rather for] Je- 
rusalem.'] The Lord shall save the tents of Judah first, (xii. 
7.) and then they shall join their forces against the common 
enemy, when ho comes against Jerusalem. (See xii. 2.) 

And the wealth of the heathen round about shall be ga- 
thered together, &c] As they came with an intent to make 
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a prey of Jerusalem, so the wealth which they brought with 
them shall become. a spoil to the Jews. (Compare Ezek. 
xxxviii. 12. xxxix. 10.) 

Ver. 15. And so shall be the plague of the house, &c] 
This is to be joined to the twelfth verse, the thirteenth 
and fourteenth being read in a parenthesis. Bdth man and 
beast in that army shall be consumed in one common de- 
struction. 

Ver. 16. And it shall come to pass, that every one that is 
left of all the nations that came against Jerusalem.] Those 
that were not in the army that inarched against Jerusalem. 
The words may be translated, Every one that is left from 
among all the nations, &c. and then they may be under- 
stood of the Jews that remained behind, and did not go to 
Judea to fight for Jerusalem. The Jewish commentators 
follow this sense. 

Shall even go tip year by year to worship the King, the 
Lord of hosts, and keep the feast of tabernacles.] i. c. They 
shall join in the solemn acts of Christian worship. The 
prophets often describe the state of the gospel by the usages 
of their own times. (Compare ver. 20, 21. of this chapter, 
and viii. 21, 22. see likewise Isa. lx. 7. 9. lxvi. 23. with the 
notes upon those places.) The feast of tabernacles, being 
observed in remembrance of God's conducting and pre- 
serving the Jews in the wilderness for forty years, was ob- 
served with extraordinary expressions of rejoicing. (Com- 
pare Hos. xii. 9.) The Jews have a tradition, that the de- 
feat of Gog and Magog, which seems to be the same dis- 
comfiture which is here described, shall fall out upon the 
feast of tabernacles; or, as others say, that the seven months' 
cleansing of the land, (Ezek. xxxix. 12.) shall be finished 
at that time. 

Ver. 17. Even upon them shall be no rain.] For want of 
which they shall sufFer a famine. 

Ver. 18. And if the family of Egypt go not tip, and come 
not, that have no rain, there shall be the plague wherewith 
the Lord will smite the heathen, &c] Though the fruitful- 
ness of Egypt, especially the upper part of it, (see Herodo- 
tus, lib. iii. cap. 10.) depends not upon rain; (compare 
Dent. xi. 10, 11.) yet if the Jews that dwell there, or the 
rest of the inhabitants, do not join in the solemn acts of 
Christian worship, (see ver. 16.) they shall suffer the same 
plague of famine with which others are threatened, i. e. the 
Nile shall not overflow, as the Targum explains it; from 
whence a famine will ensue. The words may be translated 
more exactly to the Hebrew thus; If the family of Egypt 
go not up, shall there not be the plague wherewith the Lord 
will smite the heathen that come not up ? The particle velo 
is often taken interrogatively, as Noldius observes, p. 342. 
The word family is equivalent to kingdom. (See the note 
upon Jer. i.15.) 

[That have no rain.] The upper parts of Egypt, beyond 
Thebes, have no rain : beside the testimony of Herodotus, 
referred to in the last note, Seneca affirms the same : (Nat. 
Quocst. lib. iv. cap. 2.) "Inea parte quae in ^Ethiopian* 
vergit, aut nulli imbres sunt, aut rari." Our learned coun- 
tryman, Mr. Graves, in his Pyramidographia, sect. 2. tells 
us, " That while he lived at Alexandria, a great deal of rain 
fell there in the months of December and January ; but in 
the upper part of Egypt, about Syene, and the cataracts 



of Nile, the inhabitants affirmed that they seldom had any 
rain ."] 

Ver. 20. In that day shall there he upon the bells [or, 
bridles] of the horses, Holiness unto the Lord.] Avery 
learned person supposes, that this and the following verse 
imply in them the promise of a universal peace, a bless- 
ing often spoken of in the prophets, as concomitant of the 
flourishing state of Christ's kingdom. Taking this to be 
the general import of the place, the first part of the verse 
implies, that the bridles, or trappings, of the horses, as the 
Chaldee explains the word metsilloth, i. e. the necessary 
furniture of war, shall no more be applied to its proper 
use, but shall be looked upon as sacred, and laid up in 
the armoury of God's house for a memorial of the good 
success he had given his people against their enemies. (See 
2 Chron. xxiii. 9.) 

And the pots in the Lord's house shall be like the bowls 
before the altar.] In pursuance of this interpretation, by 
the word siroth,pots, we are to understand helmets, called 
so because of their shape, being made like a pot. These, 
saith the text, shall be like the bowls, or vials, before the 
altar ; no more to be profaned in war or bloodshed. In the 
Hebrew, words made up of letters of the same organ, have 
often an affinity of sense. So sarah, a word near akin to 
siroth, signifies a coat of mail ; and -the words sheriah and 
sherion are used in the same sense. 

Ver. 21. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall 
be holiness unto the Lord of hosts.] Even every private hel- 
met in Judah and in Jerusalem, shall be as useless to the 
purposes they were formerly employed in, as the most 
sacred things in the temple. 

And all they that sacrifice shall come and take them, and 
seethe therein.] The helmets shall arise to such a number, 
that if every one that sacrificeth were to seethe separately, 
they would suffice for pots for every one's use. If this in- 
terpretation be not accepted, we may suppose the words 
set forth the abundant measure of grace and holiness which 
shall then be bestowed upon all believers, they being all 
made priests unto God; (see Isa. lxi. 6. Rev. v. 10. xx. G.) 
set apart to attend upon God's service, as the priests were 
under the law, whose office it was to seethe, or boil, the 
sacrifices. (See 2 Chron. xxxv. 13.) 

And in that day there shall be no more the Canaanite in 
the home of the Lord of hosts.] If we understand the former 
words of a universal peace, the sense of these will be, 
that no stranger, or unbelieving enemy, shall give any an- 
noyance to the servants or worship of God. (See Joel iii. 
17.) The Christian church is often called the house or 
temple of God in the New Testament. (See Eph. ii. 20, 
&c. 1 Tim. iii. 15. Heb. iii. G. 1 Pet. iv. 19.) If we follow 
the common interpretation, the words import, that no hypo- 
crite or unclean person shall have any share in the society 
of the faithful. (See Rev. xxi. 27. xxii. 15.) The Chaldee 
and Vulgar Latin translate the words, Tliere shall be no 
more any merchant in the house of the Lord of hosts. There 
shall be such plenty of all provisions at home, that there 
will be no need of being supplied by any traffickers from 
abroad. Taking the words in this sense, they arc equiva- 
lent to those descriptions of plenty foretold in the days of 
the Messias, Joel iii. 18. Amos ix. 13. 
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PREFACE. 



, X HE Prophet Malachi was, in all likelihood, contempo- 
rary with Nehemiah. His prophecy supposes the temple 
to be built,, and the worship of God settled there; but 
blames the priests and Levites for not attending upon the 
public worship, (i. 10.) and the people for offering the lame 
and the blind, (ibid: ver. 7, 8.) and robbing God of his tithes 
and offerings, (iii. 10.) which agrees very well with the abuses 
we read of, Nehem. x.33. 30. xiii. 10—12. as his reproving 
them. for marrying strange ivives, (ii. 11.) exactly answers 
Nehem. x. 30. xiii. 23, &c. 

Bishop Lloyd dates this prophecy something later than 
Nehemiah's time, about three hundred and ninety-seven 
years before Christ; at which time, according to his com- 
putation, the first seven of Daniel's weeks, or forty-nine 
'. years, were expired : which time, as his lordship explains 
the words, .was allotted for sealing tip the vision and pro- 
phecy ; (Dan. ix. 24.) k e. for completing the canon of the' 
Old Testament. The words of Malachi, iv. 4, 5. import, 
that after him the Jews were not to expect a succession of 
' prophets : whereupon he exhorts them carefully to observe 
the law of Moses, and to look for no other prophet till 
Elias, the forerunner of the Messias, should come. 



CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

God reproves the Jews for their ingratitude, and blames 
both priest and people for their irreverent and careless 
performance of the public worship. 

Ver. 1. JL HE burden of the Lord to Israel by Malachi.] 
The word burden is sometimes equivalent to prophecy, 
and in this sense it is taken here, and is so interpreted in 
the Syriac version. (See the note upon Zech. xii. 1.) Js- 
rael stands here for Judah, as it does ver. 5. ii. 11. ,Micah 
i. 14. iii. 1. 8, 9. that being the only remainder of the Jewish 
nation which enjoyed any of the blessings promised to their 
fathers. 

Ver. 2. I have loved you, saith the Lord.] I have chosen 
you for my peculiar people, out of pure love and kind- 
ness, without any antecedent merits on your side. (See 
Dcut. vii. 8. x. 15.) 

Ibid, and Ver. 3. Was not Esau Jacob's brother? saith the 
Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his 
mountains and Ms heritage waste.] I have all along shewed 
a particular kindness to Jacob and his family, above that 



of Esau, though they were both the sons of Isaac : and have 
lately given a signal proof of it in that I have restored you 
to your country again, after your captivity ; whereas I have 
scattered the Edomites, and dispossessed them Of Mount 
Seir, their ancient inheritance, (Deut. ii. 5.) by the Naba- 
theans, to which they shall never be restored again. (Com- 
pare Jer. xlix.18. Ezek. xxxv. 7. 9.) Hating is sometimes 
used comparatively for a less degree of love. (See Gen. 
xxix. 31. Luke xiV. 26.) St. Paul alleges this text, Rom. 
ix. 13. to prove, that God might justly reject the Jew : s for 
their rejecting the gospel, notwithstanding his promises 
made to Abraham's seed ; since he had from the beginning 

' freely bestowed particular favours upon one branch of his 
posterity, from which others were excluded. 

For the dragons in the ivilderness.] The word tannin, or 
tannoth, signifies any large creature of the creeping kind, 
whether by land or sea. (See the note upon Micah i. 8.) 
Here it is taken for a great serpent, such as are commonly 
found in deserts and desolate places. (Compare Psal. xliv. 
19. Isa. xiii. 22. Jer. ix. 11. Ii. 37.) 

. Ver. 4. We are impoverished, [or destroyed, compare Jer. 
v. 17.] but we will return and build the desolate places.] 
They hoped to be restored to their own country again, as 
the Jews had been. 

They shall build, but I will throw down.] Or, If they 
shall build, yet I will throw down. (See Noldius, Concord. 
p. 90.) They shall never succeed in their attempts to re- 
cover their own country, and shall be finally subdued by 
Ilyrcanus, and the name of the Edomite utterly extin- 
guished. (See Dr. Prideaux, ad an. A. C. 129.) 

, . And they shall call them, The border of wickedness, and, 
The people against whom the Lord hath indignation for 
ever.] They shall be spoken of as a remarkable example 
of. God's severe judgments upon a sinful people. The 
word border is equivalent to country here, and in the fol- 
lowing verse: so it is used, Jer. xxxi. 17. Ezek. xi. 10. 
Amos vi. 2. 

Ver. 5. And your eyes shall see it, and ye shall say, The 
Lordivillbe magnified from the border of Israel.] Though 

. you ungratefully forget God's former mercies, he will give 
you fresh instances of his favour towards you, so that ye 
shall be forced to acknowledge that he continues to make 
his name and power illustrious in your preservation. 

Ver. 6. A son honoureth his father, and a servant his mas- 
ter, &c] Those degrees of respect that are due to human 
authority, are in a more eminent manner to be paid to the 
supreme Lord of all: so the priests who arc dedicated to 
my servico in a peculiar manner, behave themselves very 
undutifully, in that disrespect which they shew to my name 
and worship. (Sec the following verse.) 

And ye say, 1 Vherein have ive despised thy name ?] Or, Yet 
ye say: they impudently persist in justifying themselves. 
(Compare ii. 14. 17, iii. 7, 8. 13.) 
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Ver. 7. Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar — the 
table of the Lord.] The words altar and table denote the 
same thing. (Compare Ezek. xli. 22.) What was con- 
sumed upon the altar was God's portion, and is called the 
bread of God, Lev. xxi. 6. and the food of the Lord, iii. 
11. 1G. as our translation renders it, but it is in the He- 
brew, the bread of the Lord. So by polluted bread ismeant 
maimed and blemished sacrifices, as it is particularly ex- 
pressed, ver. 8. 

In that ye say, The table of the Lord is contemptible.] By 
your actions you declare how little value you have for the 
worship of God, since you care riot in how slight ancb con- 
temptuous a manner it is performed. 

Ver. 8. And if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not 
evil?] The beasts to be offered in sacrifice* were required to 
be perfecfand without blemish, (Lcv.'xxii. 21, 22.) 

Offer it now to thy governor; will he be pleased with thee?] 
It argues a great contempt of Almighty God, when men 
are less careful in maintaining the decencies of his wor- 
ship, than they are in giving proper respects to their su- 
periors. 

Ver. 9. And now, I pray you, beseech God, that he will 
be gracious unto us: this hath been by your means: wilt 
he regard your persons?] This irreverent performance of 
God's worship is a national sin, for which we may expect 
some public judgment. It is the priests' office to intercede 
with God, to be merciful to his people: (see Joel ii. 17.) 
and you are more especially obliged to do this, because 
this wickedness has been occasioned by your neglect, al- 
though it is much to be feared he will not regard your 
prayers or intercession. 

Ver. 10. WJio is there even among you that would shut 
the doors for nought? &c] You do not attend upon my 
service in the temple, out of any zeal or affection for it, but 
purely with a regard to your own profit and advantage, 
which makes both your persons and your offerings unac- 
ceptable unto me : and under the gospel I will put an end 
both to your priesthood and the sacrifices which you offer. 
(See the following verse.) The words for nought, at the 
end of the first sentence, are not in the Hebrew, but are 
supplied by our interpreters. The LXX. render the sen- 
tence to this sense, It is throughyou (Or, through your fault) 
that the doors' will be shut; i. e. you would be content to 
have the doors of the temple quite shut up, and God's wor- 
ship 'wholly intermitted. 

Ver. 11. And in every place incense shall be offered to 
my name, and a pure offering^ The prophet describes the 
Christian sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, by the out- 
ward rites of the Jewish worship. (See the note on Zech. 
xiv. 1G.) Incense" was lookedupon as a figure or emblem 
of prayer by the Jews themselves. (See Psal. cxli. 2. 
Luke i. 10.) This spiritual Service, the prophet saith, shall 
be offered up in every place; whereas the Jewish worship 
was confined to the temple. The words of Christ are a 
commentary on this text, John iv/21. 23. The hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father: but (lit true worshippers shall worship 
him iu spirit and in truth. Where spirit is opposed to the 
carnal ordinances of the Jewish service, such as meats and 
drinks and bloody sacrifices; and truthis used by way of 
distinction from the same external rituals, which were Gnly 
shadows of things to come. The Hebrew word mincha, 



offering, is commonly translated by our interpreters meat- 
offering, but should rather be rendered bread-offering; it 
being that offering of fine flour which always accompanied 
the other sacrifices. (See Lev. ii. 1. ix. 17.) It seems to 
signify the daily sacrifice, by a synecdoche, in the thirteenth 
verse of this chapter, and ii. 12, 13. as it does in 1 Kings 
xviii.29. 3G. Mr. Mede thinks the word is used here to 
denote the sacrament of the Lord's supper, which may be 
properly called a commemorative sacrifice. (See his dis- 
course of the Christian Sacrifice.) 

Ver. 12. But ye have profaned it, in that ye say, The table 
of the Lord is polluted, &c] But ye have profaned mine 
altar, and in your careless performance of my service there, 
you do as good as say, there is no difference between wh^t 
is offered upon it, and other common meats : thus you ren- 
der my sacrifices contemptible in the sight of the people. 
The* word nib, fruit, is applied to sacrifice, see Isa. Ivii. 
19. where the fruit of the lips is explained of the sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving, Heb. xiiL15. The oc/o, his 
meat, may be understood either of that* part of the sacrifice 
which was immediately offered upon the altar, and is called 
the food of the Lord, (see the note upon ver. 7.) or else ©f 
the remainder of the sacrifice which God allotted to the 
priest, and to those that made the offering, but was still es- 
teemed a hallowed thing, as having: been consecrated to 
God. (See Numb, xviii. 9, 10. Lev. xix.8.) 

Ver. 13. Ye have said, Wliat a weariness is it! and.yc 
have sniiffed at it.] Ye have complained of the constant at- 
tendauccr upon my altar, as a wearisome employment, as if 
ye were overburdened with the care of purifying yourselves, 
and the nice inspection of the sacrifices brought thither; 
so you have by your outward gestures expressed your con- 
tempt of my service. 

And you have brought tliat which was torn, &c] See 
ver. 8. 

TItey have brought an offering.] See the note upon 
ver. 11. 

Should I accept this of your hands?] God hath declared 
in Lev. xxii. 20. that he will not accept a sacrifice any way 
blemished or imperfect. 

Ver. 14. But cursed be the deceiver, which hath in his 
flock a male, and voiceth, and sacrificeth unto the Lord a cor' 
rupt thing.] The former reproofs related only to the priests; 
here the prophet Teproves the people, that would offer to 
deceive Almighty God by putting him off with the worst 
they had. Dr. Pocock. thinks the words are to be under- 
stood of such offerings as of their own accord they vowed 
to God, which were to be males: (Lev. xxii. 19.) and if 
they would not peiform their vows, in such a manner as 
God directed, it wore better they did not vow at all. (See 
Deut. xxiii. 21.) 

It was in this respect that Abel's sacrifice was preferred 
before Cain's, that he offered of the best of his substance. 
Thus much is implied in the words of St. Paul, Heb. xi. 4. 
where the apostle saith, Abel offered nXdova Svaiav, a sa- 
crifice better in its kind than Cain. 

For I am a great King, saith the Lord of hosts, and my 
name is [or, shall be] dreadful among the heathen.] As God 
is the great King over all the earth, and -will be acknow- 
ledged as such among the gentiles under the gospel; (ver. 
11.) somen's religious services ought to be performed with 
a reverence suitable to the greatness of his majesty. 
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ARGUMENT* 

The beginning of the chapter is a continuation of God's re-, 
proof to the priests for their unfaithfulness in their office. 
From the tenth verse he proceeds to. reprove the people 
for marrying strange women, and even divorcing their 
former wives, to shew their fondness of such unlawful 
marriages. 

Ver, 1, 2, JL HIS commandment is for you — to give glory 
to my name.'] Which you have despised, by your irreverent 
performance of my service, (i. G, &c.) 

J will send a curse upon, you, and cars$ your blessings,] 
Turn your blessings into curses, or Tather remove your 
blessings, and send curses and calamities in their stead. 

Ver. 3 Behold, I will corrupt your seed.] The seed where- 
with you sow your ground, so that there shall not be where- 
with to furnish the meat-offerings requisite for the daily 
sacrifice. (See iii, 11. Joel i. 13.) 

And spread dang upon your faces, even the dung of your 
solemn feasts,'] Ye shall become as contemptible, as if one 
had covered your faces with dung and filth. 

And one shall take you away with it.] You shall be es- 
teemed as so many nuisances, only fit to be removed out 
of sight, as dung is. (Compare 1 Kings xiv.10.) 

Ver. 4. And you shall know that I have sent this com' 
mandment unto you.] By the punishments which will fol- 
low upon your neglecting to observe the commandment 
here enjoined you, ver..l, 2. 

Tliat my covenant might be with Levi.] That the cove- 
nant that I made with the tribe of Levi, that they should be 
mine, (Numb. iii. 45. viii. 15, xvi. 9.) may continue firm to 
your posterity. Some render it, Because my covenant was 
with Levi; for the breach of which you are accountable. 
So the particle le sometimes signifies. (See Noldius, 
p. 457.) 

Ver. 5. My covenant was with him of life and peace; aiid 
I gave it him.] The prophet speaks of the succession of the 
ancient priests, such as Aaron, Elcazar, Phinchas, and their 
successors, as of one single person under the name of Levi, 
(compare Zec(i. xi. 16.) and saith, I gave him my covenant 
of happiness and security, or, I promised him a secure en- 
joyment of his office of the priesthood. The words allude 
to Numb. xxv. 12, 13. where God speaks to Phinehas, "1 
give him my covenant of peace : and he shall have it, and 
his seed after him, even the covenant of an everlasting 
priesthood." Where peace signifies the same with security, 
as it often does; i.e. a secure possession of the priesthood, 
without any disturbance or interruption, expressed by an 
everlasting priesthood in the following words. In which 
sense the phrase is used, Ezek. xxxiv. 25. xxxvii. 2G. 

For the fear wherewith he feared me, &c] As a reward 
of his fear and reverence towards me, of which the holy 
writings give us two remarkable instances; the zeal of the 
Lcyites against the worshippers of the golden calf, (Exod. 
xxxii. 2G. 29.) and that zealous act of Phinehas, mentioned 
Numb. xxv. (Compare Deut. xxxiii. 8, 9.) 

Ver. G. He walked with me in peace and equity, &c] He 
directed all his actions by the rule of my laws, (compare 
Gen. v. 22. vi. 9.) and he discharged his duty with fidelity, 



and without any disturbanpe^or offence, and. was a means 
of converting sinners from th$ error of their ways* 

Veu 7. For the priest 9 s tips should preserve knowledge, 
and they should seek- the law at his month.] As it is the 
priests' duty to understand the meaning of the law, so the 
people ought to resort to them for instruction in any diffi- 
culty that arisen concerning the sense of it. (See Levi 
x. 11. Deut. xxii. 9, 10.) ' For this reason the Lovites had 
forty-^ight cities allotted to them among the several tribes, 
that thq P e .ople might more easily consult them upon every 
occasion. (See Numb. xxxv. 7.) 

He. is the -messenger of the. Lord of hosts.] God has ap- 
pointed the priests his ordinary messengers, to.deqlare his 
•will unto the people, as the prophets are his extraordinary 
ambassadors. The word messenger in the usual sense of it 
is equivalent to prophet: (see Isa. xlii. 19. xliv. 26. Hag. 
i,13.) it signifies the same with an interpreter of the Divine 
will, Job xxxiii. 23. 

Yer. 8, Ye have caused many to stumble at the law.] You 
have either perverted the sense of the law, or encouraged 
otters to break it by your ill example. (See ver. 12. and 
compare Rom. xiv. 21.) 

Ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi.] By your evil 
practices you have broke that covenant whereby I placed 
you in a near attendance to myself. (See ver. 4. and com- 
pare Nehem. xiii.29.) 

Ver. 9. But have been partial in the law.] Or, Accepted 
persons, in the laiv, as the Hebrew literally signifies ; i. e. 
have wrested the sense of the law, in favour of particular 
perspns, to excuse or alleviate their breaches of it. 

Ver. 10. Have we not all one father? hath not one God 
created us ?] Here a new section begins, wherein the pro- 
phet severely reproves the people's sin of marrying strange 
wives, which grew much in practice in Ezra and Nehemiah's 
time, who express a great detestation of it. (Ezra ix. 1. 
Nehem. xiii, 23.) The prophet here begins his expostula- 
tion with putting them in mind, that they owned one God 
and Father, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, and 
therefore should deal with one another as brethren, beinjj 
nearly allied by spiritual as well as fleshly relation. 

WJiy dp we deal treacherously every man against his bro- 
ther, by profaning the covenant of our fathers?] By these 
marriages with strangers, we deal falsely and injuriously 
with our brethren and countrymen, by the ill treatment of 
their daughters or sisters whom we took to marriage : (see 
ver. 14.) and we violate that covenant God made with our 
fathers, whereby he separated us from the rest of the world ; 
and in order to preserve that distinction, forbid us to inter- 
marry with idolaters. (Deut. vii. 3.) 

Ver. 11. For Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord 
which he loved.] This sin implies the profanation of God's 
holy people, which he set apart for his own worship and 
service; a profanation of the temple, when the priests jvho 
officiated there were guilty of the same crime; (see ver. 
.12.) and, lastly, profanation of that covenant God made 
with the Jews: (ver. 10.) God hath expressed a tender re- 
gard for these three sorts of holiness, and threatened severe 
punishment to those that break the laws made to preserve 
them; 

And hath married the daughter of a strange god.] God 
Calls himself the Father of his own people, and owns them 
under the relation of sons and daughters, (see yen 10. Jcr, 
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xxxi. 1. 2 Cor. vi. IS.) and by consequence idolaters bear 
the same relation to the gods whom they worship. 

Ver. 12. The mttster and scholar out of the tabernacle of 
Jacob.] He that persuades or instructs others that these 
marriages are lawful, and he that follows such advice: 
the expression seems to comprehend both the priest and 
the people. 9 The words may relate to one of the priests of 
Joiada's family, who had contracted such a marriage, and 
by his example given encouragement to that wicked prac- 
tice. (Nchem. xiii. 28, 29.) The Hebrew reads, He that 
wakes, and he that answers: it seems to be a proverbial 
speech, denoting a master and scholar, as cur interpreters 
render it: an instructor is described as one that wakeneth 
the ear of his disciple. (Isa. 1. 4.) 

And him that offereth an offering to the Lord of hosts.] 
This is a particular threatening to the priests, who were 
guilty of this crime: such a one was Joiada's son. (Ne- 
hem. xiii. 23, 20.) 

Ver. 13. And this have ye done again.] The words should 
be translated, This second thing have ye done: the prophet 
proceeds to reprove them for another crime added to the 
former; viz. to shew how much greater affection they had 
for strangers, they divorced ^themselves from their Jewish 
wives. (See the following verse.) 

Covering the altar of the Lord with tears, with weeping, 
and with crying.] This injurious treatment of your wives 
has made them fill the courts of the temple, even as far as 
the altar itself, with their lamentations, and importuning 
heaven for relief against your oppressions : so that God 
will no more accept the sacrifices there offered by those 
that shew so little regard for common justice and humanity. 
Ver. 14. And yet ye say, Wlierefore ?] Ye impudently 
persist in justifying yourselves. (See i. 6.) 

Because the Lord hath been witness between thee and the 
wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treache- 
rously.] The wife whom you now divorce, was one whom 
you made choice of when you were in the prime of your 
age, and you promised to live with her in true love and 
affection: but now you cast her off without any regard to 
that solemn contract and covenant between you, of which 
you called God to be a witness. (Compare Prov. ii. 17.) 

Ver. 15. And did riot he make one ? Yet had he the residue 
oftheSpirit. And wherefore one? Tliathemight seek a godly 
seed.] Among various interpretations of the words, this 
seems most probable, That the prophet puts the Jews in 
mind of the first institution of marriage in Paradise, (as 
Christ did afterward upon a like occasion, Matt. xix. 5.) 
and tells them, God made but one man at first, and made 
the woman out of him, when he could have created more 
women, if he had pleased; to instruct men that this was 
the true pattern of marriage, ordained for true love and un- 
divided affection, and best serving the chief end of matri- 
mony, viz. the religious education of children: whereas in 
polygamy the children are brought up with more or less 
care, in proportion to the affection men bear to their wives. 
Therefore take heed to your spirit.] Do not give way to 
an inordinate and irregular passion. 

Ver. 16. For the Lord God of Israel saith, that he hateth 
jmtting away.] He allowed the Jews the liberty of divorce 
only for the hardness of their hearts, (Matt. xix. 8.) not that 
it was a thing pleasing to him. Some render the words, If 
he hate (her), let him put her away: i. e. rather than use 



her ill. But the former sense is more agreeable to the 
scope of the place. 

For one covereth violence with his garment.] Or, And 
when one puts violence upon his garment, or, covers his gar- 
ment with violence, as Dr. Pocock translates it ; who hath 
given the clearest sense of this phrase, and shewed out of 
several eastern writers, that they usually call a wife by the 
name of a garment; the expression of Moses, Dcut. xxii. 
30. agreeing with this way of speaking. According to 
this interpretation, the sense of the text will be, that God 
hates divorcing a former wife to take in one of a strange 
nation; and he hates that any should bring into his family 
an illegitimate wife over and above one that he had legally 
married before. 

Ver. 17. Ye have wearied the Lord with your words.] 
You have tired his patience by your blasphemous speeches, 
charging his providence with injustice. (Compare Isa. 
xliii. 24. Amos ii. 13.) The words begin a new discourse, 
and more'properly belong to the next chapter, where an 
answer is given to the objection proposed, ver. 2, 3. 5. 18. 

Yet ye say, Wherein have we wearied him?] See i. G. 

When ye say, Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight 
of God,&c] A repetition of the old objection against pro- 
vidence, taken from the prosperity of the wicked, which 
implied, as they thought, cither that their works were pleas- 
ing to God, or else that he disregarded human affairs, and 
would never call men to account for their actions. 

CHAP. III. 

ARGUMENT. 

This and the next chapter, which are not divided in some 
translations, contain a prophecy of the coming of the 
Mcssias, and his forerunner John Baptist, under the 
name of Elias; and the terrible judgments which shall 
come upon the Jews for their rejecting the gospel. 

Ver. 1. JlSeHOLD, I ivill send my messenger, andhe shall 
prepare the way before me.] To silence the cavils of un- 
believers, mentioned in the last verse of the foregoing chap- 
ter, the prophet here foretells the coming of the Messias, 
who should set all things right; and of his harbinger, who 
should prepare men for his reception. Whoever compares 
this verse with Isa. xl. 2, &c. may easily discern that they 
both speak of the same event. The messenger, whose office 
it is to prepare the way before the Lord, who is said here 
to be coming suddenly after this his forerunner, is described 
in Isaiah as preparing the way of the Lord, who is spoken 
of as coming, and his glory just ready to be revealed. (Ver. 
5. 9.) This proves that this prophecy is justly applied by 
all the evangelists to John Baptist, who is described under 
the person of Elias, in the following chapter, whom all the 
Jews, both ancient and modern, expected should come as 
a forerunner of the Messias. (See the note there.) The 
messenger, or prophet, (see the note upon ii. 7.) here fore- 
told to be the Lord's harbinger, was to be as much inferior 
to the Lord himself, as servants arefo a great person, of 
whose arrival they give notice. This John Baptist often 
confessed, (Matt. iii. 11. John i. 26. iii. 28.) and so much 
appears by the following words. 

And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
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in.] The person whose coming is so solemnly proclaimed, 
is first described by the name of the Lord; Aclon in the 
Hebrew, the same whom David called his Lord, (Psal. ex. 
1.) and who is Lord of the temple, where he will make his 
appearance. He is farther described as the messenger, or ■ 
angel of the covenant : the same who is called the angel of 
God's presence, Isa. lxiii. 9. the angel that delivered the 
law upon Mount Sinai, as St Stephen speaks, expressing 
the sense of the Jews of his time, (Acts vii. 38.) and is 
appointed to be the Mediator of the new covenant, which 
the prophets foretold should take place under the Messias, 
(Isa. xlii. 6. Iv. 3. Jer. xxxi. 31.) Another character given 
of him is, that he is the person ye delight in, whose coming 
is so much desired, the time of it being the subject of 
your search and inquiry, and the expectation of it your 
comfort and delight. This great person, saith the prophet, 
shall come to his temple, which ye have despised and pro- 
faned, (i. 7, &c.) and make the glory of the latter house 
greater than that of the former, Hag. ii. 9. (see the note 
there.) He shall choose this place to publish his doctrine, 
and do several of his miracles. (See Matt. xxi. 12. 14, 
Luke xix. 47. xxi. 38.. John xviii. 10, 11. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 2. But who may abide the day of his coming? who 
shall stand when he appeareth ?] The coming of Christ 
here, and in several other places, comprehends all the 
effects and consequents of his coming; and denotes not 
only a time of mercy to those that embrace the gospel, 
but likewise a time of judgment upon the disobedient. In 
the same manner, John Baptist describes the coming of 
Christ, (Matt. iii. 7. 12.) Who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come ? His fan is in his hand, and he 
tvill throughly purge his floor, and burn vp the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. To the same purpose are the words of St. 
Paul, (Rom. i. 18.) The wrath of God is revealed by the 
gospel against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 

The day of God's judgment, whether general or parti- 
cular, is here described to be so terrible, that if he should 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss, not only the wicked, 
but even the righteous themselves, could not stand or 
abide so severe a trial. The words do probably point out 
the destruction of the Jewish nation by the Romans, upon 
their crucifying the Messias, and rejecting his gospel ; 
when those words of Christ were fulfilled, (Luke xix. 27.) 
Those mine enemies that would not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither and slay them before me. 

For he is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers* soap.] The 
Divine judgments arc often called a fiery trial, such as 
separates the pure metal from the dross, purifies the for- 
mer, and consumes the latter. (See Isa. i. 25. iv. 2. Zech. 
xiii. 9.) The word borith is translated soap here, and Jer. 
ii. 22. St. Jerome informs us, it was an herb the fullers 
used to take spots out of clothes. 

Ver. 3. He shall sit as a refiner— and he shall purify the 
sans of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer to the Lord an offering in righteousness.] He shall 
perform the office of a refiner and purifier; and whereas 
the miscarriages of the sons of Levi have been very great 
(particularly those which arc taken notice of, and reproved, 
in the foregoing chapters), the Messias, when he comes, will 
reform these abuses, and purify the worship of God from 
such corruptions. The sense of the verse, as applied to 
the Christian church is, that all Christians being made a 

vol. iv. 



holy priesthood, shall offer up with pure hearts and minds 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God, (1 Pet. ii. 5.) And as all 
that profess the religion of Christ are commanded to be holy 
in all manner of conversation, (ibid. i. 15.) so a blameless be- 
haviour is more strictly required in the Christian priesthood. 

Ver. 4. Tlien shall the offerings of Judah and Jerusalem 
bepleasant to the Lord.]. The prophet describes the Christ- 
ian worship by an expression taken from the Jewish ser- 
vice, being what they were acquainted with. (See i. 11.) 

As in the days of old, and as in former years.] As in the 
days of David and Solomon, before idolatry prevailed, and 
withdrew a great part of the people from God's worship. 
The reign of David and Solomon, was a proverbial speech 
for happy days. (See 2 Chron. xxx. 26.) 

Ver. 5. And I will come near to judgment.] In answer to 
their demand, Wliere is the God of judgment? (ii. 17.) God 
tells them, he will hasten the time of judgment, and it shall 
come speedily upon those sins that are epidemical among 
them; and if they repent not upon the preaching of the 
gospel, he will proceed to the utter excision of the nation. 

And I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and against false swearers, and 
against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, &c] 
God will be both the witness and the judge, he will convict 
them of their guilt, as having been present when they com- 
mitted these sins, though they were acted never so secretly : 
and then he will condemn them, and punish them ac- 
cordingly. (Sec iv. 1.) The sins here mentioned, seem to 
have been commonly practised in Malachi's time. Di- 
viners, dreamers, and such as consulted oracles at the idols' 
temples, are reproved, Zech.x. 2. as arc the false pretend- 
ers to prophecy, Nehem. vi. 12 — 14. False swearing and 
oppression are complained of, Zech. v. 4. Nehem. v. 
3, &c. Their marrying strange women, and putting away 
their former wives to make room for them, was no bet- 
ter than adultery, (sec Mai. ii. 11. 14. compared with 
Nehem. xiii. 23. 29.) and a breach. of that solemn oath 
with which they had bound themselves, Nehem. x. 29, 
30. The same sins were as frequently committed from 
the time of our Saviour's appearance till the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. No nation was more given to charms, 
divinations, and fortune-telling, than the Jews about that 
time, as Dr. Lightfoot shews out of their own authors, 
upon Matt. xxiv. 24. Adulteries were then so common, 
that the Sanhedrin ordained, that the trial of an adul- 
teress, prescribed Numb. v. should be no longer put in 
practice, as the same author observes out of the Talmud, 
vol. ii. of his Works, p. 10S0. 1111. Joscphus informs 
us, that magicians swarmed in Judca under the govern- 
ment of Felix, and afterward: (Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 2. 6, 
7. 11.) such was Theudas, the Egyptian sorcerer, the im- 
postor under Festus, and others, foretold by the name of 
false Christs and false prophets. (Matt. xxiv. 24.) 

Ver. 6. For J am the Lord, I change not ; therefore ye so?is 
of Jacob are not consumed.] Or, Because I am the Lord, I 
change not, &c. Because I am the same yesterday, to-day, 
andfor ever, as my. name Jehovah imports, and am true to 
my former promises, (see Exod. vi. 3, 4. 6.) therefore you 
still continue a people, and are not consumed, as your ini- 
quities deserve. And I will still preserve a remnant of 
you, to make good to them the promises I made to your 
fathers. (See Horn. xi. 29.) 

21 
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Ver. 7. Return to me and I will return to you.'] I am rea- 
dy to be reconciled to you upon your repentance. (See 
Zech. i. 3.) 

But ye said, Wherein shall toe return?'] You persist in 
your own justification; and your words, or at least your 
actions, shew that you hare no remorse for your former 
sins, nor any purpose of forsaking thbm. (Compare i. 6.) 

Ver. 8. Will a man rob God? yet ije have Yobbed me.] 
One might reasonably think such a presumption could hot 
enter into any man's thoughts, fcS to rob God of thdse things 
which are dedicated to his service ; wheh he 'cofcsideVs that 
he hath received all things from him, ani therefore Aught 
in gratitude to set apart some share 6'f his substance for 
the maintaining his worship, and the public exercises of 
religion. Yet ye have been guilty of this sin, which hea- 
thens have dreaded to commit, as being apprehensive of 
the Divine vengeance Which commonly foll6ws it. (See 
the note upon Dan. v. 5.) 

But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and 
offerings.] Because they pleaded ignorance of this sin 
charged upon them, God instructs them ivherein their guilt 
lay: viz. in detaining their tithes, the first-fruits of their 
ground and cattle, tmd other offerings, expressly set fcpart 
for God's use in the law of Moses, and which they Tiad 
lately entered into a solemn engagements observe. (See 
' Nehcm. x. 32, &c.) 

Ver. 9. Ye are cursed with tt curse: for ye have robbed 
me, even this whole nation.] The scarcity you complain of, 
ver. 11. is a just judgment upon you, for detaining the tithes 
and offerings appropriated to God's service. 

Ver. 10. Bring all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in my house.] *Muko good your solemn 
engagement, (Nehcm. x. 29, &c.) of bringing in all the 
tithes of your increase into the storehouses appointed for 
that purpose, (sec Nehcm. xii. 44. xiii.*5.12.) that there 
may be a sufficient ^provision for the 1 meat-offerings, sacri- 
fices, and other religious services to be performed in my 
temple, (see Nehem. x. 33.) and for the maintenance of the 
priests andLevitcs, who attend there, that they may not 
be tempted to forsake my service. (See Nehem. xiii. 10.*) 

And prove me now herewith— if I will not open the win- 
dows of heaven, &c.] You complain of dearth and scarcity 
(see the following verse), "but I would have you try the 
experiment, and see whether your plenty will not be in 
proportion to the free will, wherewith you bring in your 
tithes and offerings. (See 2 Chron.xxxi. 10.) To open the 
windows of heaven, expresses God's showering down plenty ; 
(see 2 Kings vii. 2.) as the shutting tip heaven denotes 
scarcity, (Dcut. xi. 17. Hag. i. 10.) 

Tliat there shall not be room enough to receive it.] Or, 
Till there be enough; or, Till you shall say there is enough, 
as Noldius translates the phrase, in his Concordance, 
p. 673. 

Ver. 11. And I will rebuke the devourer for your sake, 
and he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground, &c] 
Whereas you complain of great dearth, (see Nehem. v. 3.) 
which I sent as a punishment of your sacrilege (ver. 9. of 
this chapter), I will promise upon your amendment no 
more to destroy the fruits of the earth by locusts, and such- 
like devouring insects: (compare Amos iv. 9.) neither 
shall your fruit-trees be blasted with blighting winds, and 
cast their fruit before the time. 



Ver. 12. For ye shall be a delightsome land, saith the 
Lord of hosts.] Your country shall bo again known by the 
name of the pleasant land, as it v as formerly called. (Sec 
the note upon Dan. viii. 9.) 

Ver. 13. Your tcords have been stout against me, saith 
the Lord.] Impudent, or blasphemous ; void of all reve- 
rence and duty. 

Yet ye say, fVhat have we spoken so much against thee?] 
They impudently denied the charge, (see ver. 8.) therefore 
th6 prophet renews it against them in the following words. 

Ver. 14. Ye have said, It is vain to serve God, &c.] The 
prosperity of the wicked made them conclude, that it was 
to no purpose to govern their lives by the laws of God, or 
to humble themselves for their offences against him. (Sec 
Psal. lx*iii. 13.) 

Ver. 15. And now we call the proud happy.] This makes 
us, say they, think and call those men happiest, who live 
in open defiance to God and his laws. (Compare iv. 1. 
Psal. x. 4.) 

Yea, they that work wickedness are set tip.] The Hebrew 
reads, are built: which word sometimes signifies the ad- 
vancing men and their families to riches and honour. (See 
*£rov. xiv. 1. xxiv. 3.) 

Yea, they that tempt God, are even delivered.] They 
! that are Resolved to try God's patience by their provoca- 
tions, (^fee Psal. xOv. 9.) arc delivered out of those dangers 
and calamities wherein better men are involved. 

Ver. 16. Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to anothtr.] Or, Spake to one another: the word often is not 
in the Hebrew. By their pious discourses they confirmed 
each other in goodness, and armed themselves against the 
impressions such wicked suggestions might make upon 
their minds. 

And the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, &c] God took espe- 
cialnotice of what these pious persons did and said: it 
was as safely laid up in his memory, as if it had been en- 
tered into a register, in order to be produced at the day of 
judgment, to their praise and honour. (Compare Psal. Ivi. 
8. Isa. Ixv. 6. Dan. vii. 10. Rev. xx. 12.) 

Ver. 17. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the 
• day that I make up my jewels.] It shall appear how dear 
they arc to me, when the time comes that I separate the 
precious from the vile, the vessels of honour from those of 
dishonour. (2 Tim. ii. 20.) But the words may more pro- 
perly be translated thus, Tliey shall be to me a peculiar 
treasure, in the day that I shall make or appoint for that 
purpose. (Compare iv. 3.) At which time I will set a 
mark of distinction upon those my favourites. The word 
-Segullah, in its primary sense, denotes that privilege and 
pre-eminence which the Jews had abovoall other nations, 
of being God's peculiar- people: so it is used, Exod. xix. 
5. Deut. vii. 6. Psal. exxxv. 4. expressed in the Greek by 
Xaoc irtpipovm, from whence it is applied to. Christians by 
St. Peter, 1 Epist. ii. 9. and St. Paul, Titus ii. 14. all the 
privileges of the Jewish church being, in an eminent man- 
ner, transferred upon the Christians. 

And I will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him,] I will preserve them from those calamities 
which shall fall upon the unbelievers, (iv. 1.) with the same 
tenderness which a father shews to a dutiful son. • 

Ver. 18. Then shall ye return and discern between the 
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righteous and the wicked.] Or, Tlien shall ye again discern, 
&c. the verb shub, to return, being often used adverbially. 
(See the note upon Isa. vi. 13. and Dan* ix. 25.) This will 
give you a new proof that I put a difference between the 
good and the bad, and thereby fully answer the objections 
you have made against Providence. (Ver. 14. and ii. 17.) 

CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The prophet foretells the general destruction of the Jewish 
nation, for rejecting the Messias: he comforts the well- 
disgosed among .them, and exhorts them to prepare 
themselves for his coming, by a strict observance of the 
law of Moses in the mean time; since no prophet was 
hereafter to be expected till that great one, who is to be 
Christ's forerunner. 

Vcr. 1. Jb OR, behold, the day cometh that shall burn as 
an oven.] Tliat great and terrible day of the Lord, as it is 
called, Joel ii. 31. (Compare here ver. 5.) God is described 
as a consuming fire when he comes to execute his judg- 
ments, Deut. iv. 24. And this was remarkably verified, 
when, upon the taking the city and temple of Jerusalem by 
the Roman army under Titus the emperor, they were both 
destroyed by such flames as no industry could quench. 
(See Josephus, Boll. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 10.) 

And all the proud.'] Those spoken of, iii. 15. 

It shall leave them neither root nor branch.] A pro- 
verbial expression for utter destruction ; as if a tree were 
plucked up by the roots, and thereupon the branches 
withered. (Compare Amos ii. 9.) 

Vcr. 2. But unto you that fear my name.] See iii. 16. 

Shall the Sun of righteousness arise ^with healing in his 
wings.] The Messias is elsewhere called the East, or sun- 
rising: (see Isa. Ix. 1, 2.) and the Hebrew word Tsemach, 
translated Branch in our English, is rendered the East by 
the Chaldee and LXX. (See the note upon Zech. iii. 8.) 
So the church is described, Rev. xii. 1. as clothed with 
the sun; i. e. adorned with graces communicated to her by 
Christ. He is called here the Sun of righteousness, with 
healing in his wings; to signify, that his light consists in 
clearing up men's understanding, and chasing away the 
darkness of their minds ; whose rays and kindly warmth 
will heal all the diseases of their souls. 

Andye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall.] 
You shall be warned of God to go forth of Jerusalem, be- 
fore it be molested by the Roman army; (see Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 5.) by which means you shall be rescued 
from the common destruction that shall come upon the un- 
believers, and shall continue thriving and vigorous (com- 
pare Psal. xcii. 14.) when the rest of your nation shall be 
consumed with divers kinds of death. 

Vcr. 3. And ye shall tread down the wicked, for they 
shall be as ashes under the soles of your feet.] The righteous 
shall triumph in the destruction of the ungodly, as con- 
querors trample upon the carcasses of those that arc slain 
in battle. (Compare 2Sam.xxii. 43. Micah vii.10. Zech. 
x. 5.) The wicked arc compared to ashes, because the 
judgment that consumcth them is resembled to fire, vcr. 1. 

In the day that I shall do this.] Or, In the day that I 



shall appoint for executing my vengeance : the same phrase 
is used, iii. 17. Psal. cxviii. 24. 

Ver. 4. Remember ye tlie lata of Moses my servant, which 
I commanded unto him in Horeb, &c] You are not to ex- 
pect any succession of prophets for the time to come, till 
the forerunner of the Messias appears : so your chief care 
must be to attend upon ihe instructions Moses has given 
to all Israel in his law, the most solemn part of which was 
delivered to him in an audible manner upon Mount Horeb, 
(Exod. xix. 9. Deut. iv. 10.) This your lawgiver plainly 
speaks of the Messias, and instructs you to expect his 
coming, and to obey his commands, (Deut. xviii. 15.) It 
was the sense of ancient Jews that the gift of prophecy 
was sealed up with Malachi : the son of Sirach, having 
before mentioned Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, speaks of 
the twelve minor prophets, as completing that part of the 
Old Testament canon, Ecclus. xlix. 10. and the latter Jews 
agree with him in this sentiment, as appears by the au- 
thorities cited in the Right Reverend the Bishop of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield's Defence of Christianity, p. 83. 

Law, statutes, and judgments, are words promiscuously 
used; as appears from several places of the hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm. 

Ver. 5. Behold, I will send.you Elijah the prophet.] The 
same person who is called the messenger or forerunner of 
the Messias, iii. 1. It was the unanimous sense of the Jews 
that Elias should first come and restore all things, (Mark 
ix. 12. John i. 21.) This they understood of the coming of 
Elias in person, as appears from Ecclus. xlviii. 30. .where 
the author, speaking of the true Elias, saith, Who ivast 
ordained (or, written of) for reproofs in aftertimes, or, for 
appointed times [tig tcaipovg], to pacify 'the wrath of the 
Lord, before it break out into fury, and to turn the heart 
of the father to the son (alluding to this text), and to restore 
the tribes of Jacob; answering to the words of St. Mark. 
The LXX. following the received tradition among the 
Jews, add here the Tishbite, by way of explication. [It 
is in this sense that John Baptist denies himself to be 
Elias, John i. 21.] The Jews to this day earnestly pray 
for the coming of Elias, upon the supposition, that the 
Messias must immediately follow his appearing. This 
form of prayer they received from their ancestors, as it is 
recorded in their liturgies : (see the Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield, ibid. p. 67.) which shews that the ancient 
Jews understood the words of Malachi here, and iii. 1. of 
the coming of the Messias. 

Our Saviour hath interpreted this Elias to be John 
Baptist, Matt. xi. 14. xvii. 12, 13. who is called by the 
name of Elias, because he came in. the spirit and power of 
Elias; (Luke i. 17.) he resembled him in his office of re- 
proving the Jews, and exhorting them to repentance ; just as 
the Messias is called by the name of David in the prophets, 
because all the promises made to David were to be ful- 
filled in him. (See the note upon Hos. iii. 5.) 

Before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.] Compare vcr. 1. iii. 3. Joel ii. 31. and the notes 
upon those texts. The words import the utter destruction 
of the Jewish nation (see the following verse), but they 
may properly be applied to the general dissolution of all 
things ; a way of speaking usual among the prophets* (See 
the note upon Isa. xiii. 10.) 

Vcr. G. And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
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children, and the heart of the children to their fathers.] It 
will be his office to put an end to those religious differ- 
ences (such was that of the pharisces and the Sadducecs) 
which divided the nearest relations from each other, and to 
make them all join in the duties of repentance and reform- 
ation, and thereby prepare themselves for the reception 
of the Mcssias. (See Matt. iii. 7.) This was the design of 
his mission, though his preaching did not always meet 
with success, no more than the true Elias had in the time 
of Ahab. 

Tins seems the most probable explication of the words, 
taking them in that sense wherein our translation and the 
LXX. understand them, which is followed by St. Luke, 
i. 17. But a more easy sense may be given of them, if 
we translate the Hebrew preposition al, noWo, but with; 
in which sense it is often used. (Sec Noldius, p, G95.) 



Then the sentence will run thus, He shall turn the heart 
of the fathers with the children, and the heart of the chil- 
dren with their fathers : f. e. his pYeaching shall produce 
a general reformation in the minds and manners of all sorts 
of persons. (See Matt. iii. 5. xxi. 32.) Dr. Hammond and 
Lud. de Dieu arc of opinion, that the preposition iirl in 
St. Luke, may bo understood in the same sense. 

Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.] The words 
might be better translated, Lest I come and smite the land 
(of Judea) with utter destruction. So the word chefein is 
translated by our interpreters, Numb. xxi. 2. Dcut. vii. 
2. xiii. 15. Josh. vi. 21. Zech. xiv. 11. The utter destruc- 
tion of the Jewish nation and country is here threatened, 
upon their rejecting the preaching of John Baptist, and 
refusing to hearken to his testimony concerning the Mes- 
sias, that should come after him. 



END OF MR. LOWTH'S COMMENTARY 
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A 



COMMENTARY 



UPON 



THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 



TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

THOMAS, 

BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK; 

PRIMATE OF ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN; 
AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE TRIVr-COUNCIL. 



May it please your Grace 

JL O accept the following sheets, which are formed upon 
the plan of Bishop Patrick and Mr. Lowth, as an Appendix 
to, and continuation of, their useful design. I am far from 
thinking that I am engaged in a work equal to the nature 
of their subject, nor can I flatter myself with any hopes 
that this performance, with its many defects, will meet with 
the like favourable acceptance. 

I was encouraged to pursue this design, from the many 
excellent things which are spoken of the Book of Wisdom 
by the fathers, and most early writers; and as our church* 
has given a sort of sanction to its usefulness by allowing 
it, in conformity to ancient custom, to be read in her public 
service, I hope this consideration will justify the present 
attempt, and apologize in some measure for my presump- 
tion in offering to your Grace an Apocryphal Book, and 
placing it under the protection of your great name; espe- 
cially as I consider the uncanonical books upon the footing 
only of such primitive ecclesiastical writings, as many pre- 
lates, of the first eminence in the republic of letters, have 
not thought it beneath them to employ their learned la- 
bours about. 

Was I permitted to observe the common practice in ad- 
dresses of this kind, and to speak in the language of modern 
complaisance, the world might expect that I should dwell 
upon all those great qualities in which your Grace excels ; 
but I shall only beg leave to observe, that your rising merit 
early drew the eyes of a very discerning and learned pre- 
late* upon you, and when, through age and infirmities, he 



was at length tendered from labouring in the word and doe- 
trine, like David stricken in years, he transferred his charge 
upon no less able a successor, and the same great accom- 
plishments reviving in your Grace, made the loss less sen- 
sible and regretted ; and equally endeared you to the same 
learned society, and to that illustrious name in particular, 
which now fills the highest station in the law with the most 
consummate abilities. And, as if a double portion of the 
spirit of that Elijah rested upon you, in you we admire 
the same justness of sentiments, clearness of expression, 
beauty of language, and well-conducted zeal : in you we 
trace his affectionate manner, sweet elocution, just action^ 
and those other moving graces of the preacher, which com- 
mand the passions, and charm the attention, so that being 
dead he yet speaketh. 

Nor are you, my Lord, less distinguished by an affable 
and obliging temper, which shines forth, and is displayed, 
in that easiness of access, and condescending goodness, 
which endear you to tho love and esteem of all, and must 
renderyoupartieularly amiable to that province, over which, 
by the designation of Providence, you preside with so ge- 
neral an applause. 

As these great qualities at length conducted you so de- 
servedly to the episcopate, so your speedy advancement, 
as it were from glory to glory, to the present high station 
which you fill, is an instance of your superior merit, and 
consummate modesty : both of which illustriously stand 
confessed, as you neither asked nor solicited this eminence ; 
it rather sought you out, and seemed to court you, so that I 
might justly draw the parallel between you and some cele- 
brated names of antiquity, whose ambition was retirement, 
and their preferment a sort of violence. What the historian 
says of that great general, Epaminondas, is truly applica- 
ble to your Grace, " That ho never made any interest for 
preferment, but was courted to accept it, and often forced 
into it; and he always discharged bis trust in such a man- 
ner, as to do greater honour to his station than ho received 
from it."* 



* Biibop Fleetwood. 



YOL. IY. 



* Recosanti omoia imperia ingesta sunt, hoDoresquo ita gessit, ut oroameotum 
oon accipere, sed dare ipsi dignitati videretnr. Juslio. lib. vi, cap. 8. 
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I could enlarge, with equal pleasure and truth, upon so 
copious and inviting an occasion, but to say moro would, 
I fear, give offence to your Grace, and to say less, would 
have been the highest injustice in me; nor should an elo- 
quence less than your own attempt to display your cha- 
racter. 

That your Grace may long preside over the church, 
under the happy conduct and blessing of that Wisdom, in 
whose right hand is length of days, is the sincere prayer of, 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's most obedient and dutiful servant, 

RICHARD ARNALD. 



THE . 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



X HERE have been so many excellent commentaries 
published upon the Holy Scriptures, and every one of the 
sacred books have been illustrated by the labours of so 
many learned and judicious persons, that it may be pre- 
sumed nothing has escaped their inquiry, or seems neces- 
sary now to be added to their discoveries: but the Apo- 
cryphal Books, though they are placed next to the canonical 
ones in the same common volume, and have some of them 
been esteemed, even by many protestant writers, as second 
only to them for the usefulness of the matter and variety of 
instructions contained in them,* have hitherto received, 
though they confessedly stand in great need of light and il- 
lustration, very little help and advantage of this nature. The 
following Commentary, therefore, upon the Book of Wis- 
dom, which the ancients had in so great esteem, and our 
church has thought not unworthy to be read in her public 
service, will, I flatter myself, be the more favourably re- 
ceived, and appear the more necessary, as there is no com- 
ment upon this, or, indeed, any of the Apocryphal writings 
extant, that I know of, in our language ; and such as have 
wrote upon it in other languages, being generally popish 
expositors, have perverted many passages to countenance 
their favourite opinions, which I have occasionally taken 
notice of in the course of this work, to prevent any mis- 
chief from such an abuse. 

That there are some exceptionable places in the bopk 
itself, I do not deny, and what book merely human is en- 
tirely without them? nor, because I have undertaken the 
illustration of it, shall I be so disingenuous as to patronize, 
or even palliate, its errors, much less cry it up as all per- 
fection ; and, therefore, as I shall neither with the Ro- 
manists pretend that it is canonical, and to* be put upon the 
same level with the inspired writings, against which opi- 
nion there are insurmountable difficulties, both internal and 

* See Sparrow's Rationale, p. 41. Raiool. Cens. Libr. Apocr. Prael. 7. 74. Wheat- 
lej on the Common Prajer, p. 140. Chemnil. de Scrip!. Canon, par. i. Falkener'a 
Libert. Eccles. p. 160. Cosih'j Scliol. Hist. p. 8. 



external, so neither can I persuade myself, with too many 
protcstants, to decry it as useless and of no authority, for 
no other reason, probably, but because the church of Rome 
i has paid too great a deference to this, and other writings 
confessedly Apocryphal, which I cannot think are all of 
thein of equal value, but that the didactical books, as they 
are callgd, viz. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, claim abun- 
dantly the preference, as in fact they are universally well 
spoken of and esteemed, and I believe have as many 
admirers as they have readers, and may therefore, I 
hope, without any imputation or reflection, be as laudably 
commented upon as any of the primitive ecclesiastical 
writings. 

The Book of Wisdom in particular, to which the follow- 
ing sheets only relate, especially that part of it which refers 
to God's dealing with the Egyptians, is an epitome of the 
history of Exodus ; it abounds with useful sentiments and 
instructive morals; we see in it repeated proofs of God's 
patience and long-suffering towards sinners, of his mercy 
and loving-kindness to his faithful servants, especially in 
their distress, and many lively instances of his justice and 
severity upon obstinate and irreclaimable transgressors: 
such are the following memorable events recorded in it — 
" The establishment of the kingdom of death upon the 
earth through the sin of our first parents ; the destruction 
of the old w r orld by the deluge for its wickedness, after the 
repeated menaces of at least an age; the miraculous man- 
ner in which Noah's family were alone preserved from pe- 
rishing by the waters; the fire which came down from hea- 
ven upon the unrighteous cities, and the whole kingdom of 
Egypt, punished at different times by ten terrible plagues. 
In what manner wisdom, conducted the patriarchs, and 
other holy souls, the friends and favourites of God in their 
several ages, inciting them to the most laudable actions, 
and, as a reward of their labours, reaching forth to them a 
glorious kingdom, and a beautiful crown from the Lord's 
hand ; how by it Moses obtained a good report, became 
the servant of God, and commissioned by him to dispense 
his mercies and judgments ; the sea opening a passage for 
the Israelites, and closing again to overwhelm Pharaoh and 
his army ; the former sustained miraculously with manna 
for forty years, and drinking of the brook which flowed 
from the hard rock, and the Egyptians perishing through 
the calamity of their river stained with foul blood; the 
former covered with a cloud from the scorching of the mid- 
day sun, and conducted by night with a light of fire, and the 
latter perishing by a continued darkness, whose horror was 
increased by the glare of spectres and apparitions; an army 
of hornets marching before the people of God, to drive the 
Canaanites from their possessions, and the Egyptians de- 
stroyed by as dreadful a persecution of locusts ; the clouds, 
at several times, converted into a shower of hailstones to 
overthrow the wicked, and, at other times, the elements 
suspending their known qualities in favour of God's 
chosen." Such important facts recorded in this book, ma- 
nifesting God's displeasure against sin, and his acceptance 
and rew T ard of obedience, shew the great usefulness of it, 
and that it was not without reason approved of by the 
church, and appointed to be read in it, for instruction and 
edification. And hence w r e may presume Dr. Raynolds, 
who wrote so learnedly against the authority of the Apo- 
cryphal Books, was induced to speak so favourably of this 
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and Ecclesiasticus, calling them, u Valde bonos et utiles, 
et omnibus tractationibus praeferendos (which is the lan- 
guage also of St. Austin, de Praedest. Sanct. lib.i.) proxi- 
mumque illis locum deberi post scripturiam sacram." 
(PrtBl. 7. 74.) 

The original text of this book is in Greek> nor are there 
reasons sufficient to induce us to conclude, that it was ever 
extant in Hebrew : but though the author wrote Greek 
well, and was acquainted with approved writings, both of 
philosophers and poets, in that language, yet, in all the 
editions which I have carefully consulted and "compared, 
there seem to be many faulty and suspicious passages. 
Junius has the like observation upon all the Apocryphal 
Books : " Permulti ubique inveniuntur loci varii, distorti, 
depravati. Depravati antem ? imo profligati, aeque in con- 
textu Grseco atque in translationibus, quos quidem locos 
partitn ex canonicorum scriptorum auctoritate, partim ex 
ipsorum auctorum secum, aut aliorum cum ipsis compara- 
tione, partimque ex judicio necesse fuit emenda^.*' (Prsef. 
ad Lib. Apoc.) From him therefore I promised myself no 
little assistance; but neither Junius, nor the many com- 
mentators I have occasionally consulted, give that light 
which one might have expected in the most difficult pas- 
sages. And though they could not but perceive, and often 
do acknowledge, the Greek text to be corrupt, yet they con- 
tent themselves with giving a general guess at the author's 
meaning, without strictly and minutely examining the ori- 
ginal, whether it would warrant and justify such a sense, 
or might be, by some happy conjecture, altered to afford a 
better. There is, indeed, thus much to be said in the behalf 
of some of them, that being catholic commentators, the very 
text itself was sacred to them ; but why the few protestant 
expositors, whom we find among the sacred critics, should 
be generally so sparing of their learned labours, as to at- 
tempt scarce a single emendation, when the badness of the 
original text in so many places called for their assistance, 
can be resolved into no truer cause than what is mentioned 
before, viz. that the Apocryphal Books having been too 
much extolled by the Romanists, and even made a part of 
the canon, and many of their erroneous tenets pretended to 
be warranted from thence, these have been as remarkably 
regardless of them, and through an over cautious delicacy 
have gone into the other extreme; which probably may be 
the reason, joined to the scarcity of useful notes and ob- 
servations upon the Apocryphal Books, that the learned 
Poole has taken no notice of these in his Synopsis. But as 
this way of reasoning against the general usefulness of a 
thing, from a particular abuse of it, is allowed on all hands 
to be illogical and inconclusive, there is the less occasion 
to enlarge on this head; 

As there are many passages which to me seem faulty in 
the original, and have hitherto passed unaltered, and even 
unattemptcd, I have endeavoured to restore these by the 
most easy and natural helps; sometimes by a different 
point only, sometimes by the change of a few letters ; mis- 
takes, which might arise probably at first from the careless- 
ness of transcribers, or the likeness and affinity of sound : 
but have been cautious of indulging too much liberty and 
wantonness this way, and when any criticism is attempted, 
and an emendation of the original text offered, which I. was 
induced to, cither by the sense of the context, or the bad- 
ness of the present construction, or the authority of the an- 



cient versions, which* I have constantly consulted, I have 
always supported such an alteration with reasons at least 
probable, and have not obtruded any favourite criticism 
dogmatically, but submitted it, with great deference, to su- 
perior judgment, being ready to retract any mistake, and 
to acknowledge my obligation for any friendly information. 
Nor have I boldly attempted any transposition, however 
inclined or induced to it, by the confusion and perplexity 
of some passages in their present state, such as chap. i. 16. 
xii. 27. not having authority from manuscripts, or the an- 
cient versions: for though a conjecture of a transposition 
may b6 sometimes admitted in books which are confessedly 
wrote in prose, yet, as some learned men have been of opi- 
nion (see Grabe's Prolegom. torn. ulL cap. 1,2. Calmet's 
Diction, in voce Wisdom), that this book, and that of Ec- 
clesiasticus, were originally wrote in metre, and there may, 
perhaps, seem some couutenance for it from the many 
poetical terms here used, and from their being wrote stiche- 
Nvise in the Alexandrian manuscript, in the same manner as 
the book of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Can- 
ticles are, to which some of the old Latin translations, and 
Dr. Grabe, in his late edition, probably for the same rea- 
son, have joined them; I was, on this account, less disposed 
to indulge any conjectural transposition, as, in metrical 
books, mistakes of that nature could not so easily happen; 
though nothing certain can be built upon this, even though 
we should suppose, with some others, that this book was 
originally wrote in Hebrew. Thus much I can assert, with 
great truth and sincerity, that as it was my design to make 
the work useful in all possible particxilars, I have pur- 
posely confined myself to explain, as indeed all expositors 
should, the most difficult passages, nor have I designedly 
left any one difficulty which respects either the sense, or 
the reading of the original text itself, unattemptcd at least. 
And this I have done by minutely examining the Greek 
text, collating the several editions and their various read- 
ings, consulting the oriental versions, and the several an- 
cient English translations, comparing the author's account 
with the Scripture history, and collecting what was pa- 
rallel, or would give an additional light, from Josephus, 
Philo, Spencer, Selden, &c. and to these helps I have oc- 
casionally added some material notes and observations of 
those celebrated commentators, Messieurs of Port-Royal 
and Calmet; the former give us the sentiments of the fa- 
thers, and their exposition and reflections upon particu- 
lar important points ; and the latter, in the explanatory 
way, exceeds all the commentators that went before, and 
almost supersedes the use of any other. Such as would 
see a short marginal paraphrase upon this book/will pro- 
bably find satisfaction froni a small one in 12mo. published 
in 1706. And that the following sheets may be useful to 
every class of readers, I have likewise studied plainness 
and clearness, and inserted in their proper places many 
moral reflections, such as arose naturally from the subject; 
which, as they tend to discourage vice, and shew the fal- 
lacy of libertine or epicurean principles, so tHey serve like- 
wise to enliven the work, and are a sort of relief and enter- 
tainment after a dry criticism. 

The English translation of the Apocryphal Books, which 
the church now uses, is that which was made by the com- 
mand of king James L ; but though seven very considerable 
persons were employed in the work, yet it is surprising to 
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observe in how many places it is faulty and imperfect. In 
that of the Book of Wisdom, the language is not only bad, 
but the sense often obscure and intricate; and though some 
allowance maybe made upon account of the faultincss of the 
original text, which might in particular passages occasion 
the obscurity of our version, yet often, wbere the original 
is pure, clear, and intelligible, the translators have not 
only fallen short of the force and beauty of it, but have un- 
accountably mistaken the sense ; and where the Greek hap- 
pens to be equivocal, and will admit of different meanings, 
have frequently taken the worst, and most foreign to the 
context. The translation of the first part is much the best 
executed, but the three last chapters betray great negli- 
gence, and seem to come from a hasty, I had almost said 
an unskilful, hand. In all such faulty instances I have 
helped our version, and given the true rendering ; nor is the 
number of emendations attempted in the Greek text less 
considerable: how far I have succeeded in the critical 
part is submitted to the judgment of the learned, but hope 
it will meet with more canddur, being the first essay. If 
what I now offer to the public shall be favourably received, 
I shall be induced to publish, in due time, the like com- 
mentary upon the Book of Ecclesiasticus, which is already 
in some forwardness. 

That nothing might be wanting that could give any in- 
sight into the book itself, or contribute to the discovery of 
its author, I have prefixed two Dissertations of Calmet's, 
which I purposely translated from the French, as they are 
drawn up with great judgment, and will be found very use- 
ful for the better understanding this writer; one upon the 
book itself, the other containing the opinions and conjec- 
tures of learned men about the author. In the former, the 
style, sentiments, method, and subject-matter of the Book 
of Wisdom are so judiciously treated of, that it is needless 
to attempt to add to it; but, as the conclusion contains some 
bold assertions of the canonicalness and inspiration of the 
Apocryphal Books, which are not warrantable, and which, 
unanswered, through the authority of so great a name, might 
have done harm, — I mean his appeal to those pretended 
councils, in whose decrees the Romanists take shelter, and 
this learned commentator so much triumphs in, — I thought 
it incumbent upon me, however unequal to the challenge, 
to examine and confute this pretence, which I have done in 
the clearest manner that the nature of such a controversy 
will admit of, and by authorities and reasons so full and co- 
gent, that I trust an antidote is provided against any possi- 
ble poison that can be conveyed. In the latter, he recounts 
the several supposed authors of this book mentioned by 
antiquity, and the arguments urged in their behalf, but at 
length he leaves the point undetermined ; so that from him 
we rather learn who is not, than who is, the real author of 
it. But the reasons which he produces in favour of Philo 
the Jew, it must be confessed, are very strong ; so strong, 
that it seems not improbable he would have adjudged this 
book to him, if the canonicalness of it would not have been 
endangered thereby. The two principal arguments urged 
against Philo by him are, his not being inspired, and the 
difference of style. The former he himself acknowledges 
is of no force to such as do not own the canonicalness of 
this book; and the latter he has answered, when he ob- 
serves, that this may be occasioned by the difference of the 
subject-matter, according to which, the same writer often 



varies his style, and seemingly differs from himself; which 
is particularly true of Philo, for sometimes his pieces are 
allegorical, sometimes literal, sometimes between both ex- 
tremes, and yet, from some resemblance in the features, 
one may easily know that they belong to the same parent: 

"Facies non omnibus una. 
Nee divcrsa tamen ; qualis decct esse sororum." 

Such a variation of style, therefore, if there were no other 
arguments against him of more weight, no more concludes 
against Philo, than a change of dress, according to the 
exigency of a man's business and occasions, infers a real 
change of his person. 

St. Jerome acquaints us that many of the ancients sup- 
posed this book to be wrote by Philo, (Prel. in lib. Sap.) 
and some very considerable moderns are of the same opi- 
nion. Dr. Raynolds contends, that it was wrote by Philo 
in the time of the emperor Caius, who would have his sta- 
tue set up and adored in the temple of Jerusalem, (Sucjton. 
in vit. Calig. 22.) and that the Jews sent this very Philo, 
as their ambassador, to intercede with him not to profane 
their temple, but the emperor ordered Petronius to sec the 
orders about his statue complied with. This, he says, is 
perfectly agreeable to the argument and drift of the Book 
of Wisdom; and from hence he accounts for those pre- 
cepts in the first and sixth chapters, which contain the 
duty of princes, that they were inserted with a view to 
Caius, to admonish him how he ought to act, or to instruct 
his successors. Hence, likewise, those fine observations 
upon the reward of virtue, the happy exit of good men, 
and the torment which awaits the wicked, especially those 
in power, in the second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, 
designed, as he supposes, for the comfort of the distressed 
Jews, and as a warning and terror to evil and tyrannical 
princes. Hence, lastly, those severe remarks upon the 
original, progress, mischief, and downfal of images and 
idols, and those threatenings against them, their makers, 
and worshippers, which are to be found at large in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters. (Ccns. Lib. Apoc. 
torn. i. Prael. 22.) 

Junius thinks the Book of Wisdom was composed front 
some fragments oY Solomon, and that it is an extract from 
his writings, which the seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters 
may seem to favour, and that Philo was the compiler; 
and so takes the middle way, between those who assign it 
to Solomon, and those who ascribe it to Philo. Bishop 
Cosin concurs in giving this book to Philo, (Schol. Hist. 
sect. 3G.) and refers in the margin to the following autho- 
rities, as confirming this opinion, S. Basil, Ep. ad Am- 
philoch. S. Ilier. Praef. in lib. Sol. Bclcth de Div. Offic. 
cap. GO. Jo. Sarisbur. Epist. 172. Aquin. in Dionys. dc 
Divin. Nom. cap. 4. Lcct. 9. Bonavent. in lib. Sap. Lyran. 
in eundem. These farther authorities in favour of Philo, 
joined to Calmet's arguments, though stronger than any 
hitherto alleged for any other person, must yet be allowed 
to amount only to a bare probability. 

As there is not sufficient light for determining with any 
certainty the real author of the Book of Wisdom, or the 
precise time in which he wrote, I shall set down only what 
is most generally agreed on with relation to this book, viz. 
that it was not wrote by Solomon, though the title carries 
his name, nor originally in Hebrew ; that it was wrote 
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by a Hellenist Jew, for the style shews that it was a Greek • 
that composed it, as St. Jerome observes, " Stylus ipse 
Graecam eloquentiam redolet," (Prol. in lib. Sap.) and 
from some circumstances in the book itself, it seems most , 
probable to be wrote by a Hellenist Jew of Alexandria in 
particular. That it was wrote long after Malachi, and the 
ceasing of prophecy, even a considerable time after the 
LXX. interpreters, and therefore not by one of them. 
We may, I think, come still nearer its true date, if we 
place it after the times of the Maccabees, and consequently 
that it is much later than the Book of Ecclcsiasticus: for 
what Grotius urges from its being placed in all the copies 
before that of Ecclcsiasticus, is of little weight to deter- 
mine its era, nor is the order of books, as it occurs in our 
Bibles, any rule for settling the precedence in point of 
time. For does not the book of Job follow after the Pen- 
tateuch, and other books confessedly later? and yet the 
learned suppose it to be wrote before any of the books of 
Moses, and probably the oldest book we have now re- 
maining. (See Origen. cont. Cels. lib. i. Euseb. Demonst. 
Evang. lib. i. cap. 6. Selden, de Jure Nat. &c. cap. 11. 



Bishop Sherlock. Dissert, ii.) In a word, allowing the 
uncertainty of the author, and of the exact time when this 
book was wrote, yet, as it certainly precedes the most 
primitive ecclesiastical writings in point of time, and can- 
not, without manifest injury, be supposed inferior to them 
in point of worth, it ought at least to be put upon the same 
level with them/ and challenge as high a regard. 

What a late learned metropolitan says of the authority of 
the writings of the apostolical fathers, belongs in an equal, 
if not a higher, degree to the Apocryphal Books, especially 
the didactical ones : " We cannot doubt but that what was 
universally approved of, and allowed, not by txfew learned 
men, but the whole church in those days, what was per- 
mitted to be publicly read to the faithful for their comfort 
and instruction, must by this means have received the 
highest human approbation, and ought to be looked upon 
by us, though not of equal authority with those books, 
which the same church has delivered to us as strictly ca- 
nonical, yet as standing in the first rank of ecclesiastical 
writings." (Archbishop Wake's Prelim. Disc, to the Transl. 
of Apost. Epist. p. 119.) 



CALMET'S PREFACE 



TO 



THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 



c, 



'USTOM and the language of the church have always 
given to the books attributed to Solomon, the title of Sapi- 
ential books. The fathers often cite them under the general 
name of The Wisdom of Solomon, and in ecclesiastical 
language, The Book of Wisdom comprehends not only all 
the undoubted works of that prince, butlikewise Ecclesias- 
ticus, and that which we are now going to explain, which 
by a peculiar privilege hath been called, by way of emi- 
nence, The Book of Wisdom ; or, as the Greek expresses 
it, Hie Wisdom of Solomon. Not that Solomon was the 
author of this book, scarce any learned men are of that opi- 
nion; but it has been looked upon as a summary of his 
sentiments, and as containing some of his most weighty 
and important maxims. Some of the ancients quote it also 
by the Greek name Panaretos, f. e. a treasury of all virtue, 
or a collection of useful instructions to bring us to it. And 
in this sense we must understand wisdom in this author, as 
synonymous to religion, piety, justice, and the fear of God; 
a sense widely different from that in which wisdom is un- 
derstood in the writings of the heathen philosophers, where 
it has but little concern or connexion with religion, and the 
practice of real virtue, aiming only to enlighten and im- 
prove the understanding, and to give it a sort of fruitless 
knowledge of general truths of a very imperfect morality 
founded wholly upon nature. 



The principal end proposed by the author of this book 
is, the instruction of kings, nobles, and judges of the earth ; 
he addresses his discourse to them, accommodates his 
rules to their circumstances and occasions, and exhorts 
them to a serious and diligent study of wisdom. And to 
incline them the more efFectually to it, he assumes the name 
of Solomon, and speaks to them as in his person with an 
air of authority, but without haughtiness or affectation. 
He proposes this great prince to them as a pattern, and 
recounts by what means he arrived to that height of glory, 
riches, knowledge, and eloquence; he declares, that it is 
to wisdom alone he is indebted for all these blessings, and 
that whoever will imitate him, may arrive to the same hap- 
piness and perfection. And to engage them the more ef- 
fectually to the pursuit, he assures them, that the means of 
attaining wisdom are not difficult, that to gain her is only 
asking her of God, that she even prevents those that seek 
her, and hastens to meet those who sincerely desire her. 

He discovers to them, at the same time, the obstacles 
that they may meet with in the study and pursuit of wis- 
dom, which he shews are chargeable on men themselves, 
rather than on God ; that therefore they wrongfully ac- 
cuse nature, and to no purpose urge their own weakness 
and infirmities. For death and sin made not their first en- 
try into the world through the will of God, but by the frapd 
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of the devil, and through tho fault of men themselves. At 
first man was created pure, innocent, and immortal, and 
was himself the cause of forfeiting these great blessings 
and prerogatives. But notwithstanding his fall, wisdom 
is still possible to be attained by him, and, through the as- 
sistance of God, he may acquire it. But to engage God 
to be his friend, he must avoid, above all things, sin, de- 
bauchery, and deceit, for God will be served faithfully, 
and with an upright heart, nor will wisdom ever enter into 
or dwell in a deceitful and corrupt soul. 

He expressly confutes thoSe who believe the soul to be 
mortal, and who place their sovereign happiness in the ' 
pleasures of sense, and says, they deservedly brought 
death upon themselves, by siding with the devil, and * 
ranging themselves in. his party, who, through envy, 
brought men into this degenerate and unhappy state. He 
represents the righteous man &s reviled, hated, persecuted, 
condemned unjustly, and at length put to death, and in | 
such terms as suit admirably with the sufferings and pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ. He threatens the wicked with the 
judgments of God, and extreme punishment in another life, 
and represents them in a state of despair at seeing the hap- 
piness of the just, which they shall be witnesses of. On 
the other side, he describes the blessed condition of the : 
saints in a future state, as a condition of joy, peace, and 
glory, and represents them as kings and judges, who shall 
shine in heaven, and exercise there a jurisdiction as glo- 
rious, as their humiliation was on earth contemptible. He 
commends virginity, and opposes it to the many disorders 
of lust and incontinence, and in particular inveiglis against 
the sin of adulterers, whose posterity he shews to be un- 
fortunate, and of short continuance. 

He speaks of wisdom in the most magnificent and pom- 
pous terms, in such a manner, that he often attributes to her 
what in strictness belongs only to the Divinity itself, of 
whom she is a ray and emanation. He gives her the name 
of the Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit, Creator, which fills 
and knows all things, and is almighty; one in essence, but 
manifold and diversified in her operations. He says, that 
wisdom is a sort of efflux or vapour, which issues and pro- 
ceeds from the sovereign virtue of God, an emanation of 
his splendour, the brightness of the everlasting light, the 
spotless mirror of the majesty of God, and the express 
image of his goodness; that being but one, she can do all 
things, and continuing the same, renovates, or makes all 
things new. That none are beloved of God who are not 
filled with wisdom; that she is always about his throne, 
and was present at, and assisted in, the first creation of 
man. lie prays to the Lord to send her down from hea- 
ven, that she may instruct him, and be his guide and as- 
sistant. 

He shews the advantages which wisdom procures to men 
by his own happy experience; that Adam, who fell at the 
beginning, recovered himself by wisdom ; that through her 
Noah had the happiness to please God, and to preserve 
himself pure and unspotted in the midst of a wicked and 
pervcrso generation ; that it was wisdom which preserved 
Abraham from the general corruption of the world, and 
Lot in the destruction of Sodom. He relates the history 
of Jacob and Joseph; that of Moses and the Hebrews in 
Egypt and in the desert; and the principal miracles that 
God wrought in their favour, and always ascribes to wis- 



dom the glory of them. He draws an elaborate and judi- 
cious parallel of the different manner in which God treated 
the Egyptians and the Hebrews, and compares the just se- 
verity of God towards the former, with the many signal in- 
stances of favour shewn to the latter. He enlarges upon 
the original of idolatry, and shews its folly, progress, fatal 
consequences and effects, and foretells its ruin and down- 
fal. That idolaters are the most senseless of all men, and 
their blindness absolutely inexcusable, in not discovering 
and finding out the true God by the help and scale of the 
creatures. And in general it may be said, that in no other 
book of Scripture, nobler and more grand conceptions of 
the Deity are to be met with than in this. 

There are some particular sentiments in this book, which 
have made some doubt of the inspiration of the author, and 
of the canonicalness of the book itself. We shall examine 
in a particular Dissertation, what he says about the original 
of idolatry. There is some difficulty in what he asserts 
with respect to his own soul, that it, being naturally good, 
had the happiness to light into a body likewise pure and 
undefiled, (viii. 20.) We have examined tho passage in 
the course of this work, and shewn that he speaks there 
only of natural parts, and not of any moral qualities or 
^Endowments. 

He says, in another place, that Joseph had the sceptre of 
Egypt, which is not mentioned in the books of Moses, and 
that the Hebrews, whilst they remained there, under the 
bondage of Pharaoh, were a just and irreproachable people, 
which is contrary to what Ezekiel and other prophets say 
of them, who accuse them of idolatry in that very country. 
He approves of the Hebrews spoiling the Egyptians of 
their goods, as being only the just recompence of their la- 
bour, which before was so badly requited. He adds like- 
wise many particulars to Moses's account: he seems to 
believe that Abraham lived at the time of the building the 
tower of Babel, and that wisdom prevented him from con- 
senting to that bold and presumptuous design, and kept 
him free from idolatry, which, like an inundation, over- 
spread the earth. He accuses the Canaanites of magic, 
eating human flesh, worshipping flics and insects, which 
the Scripture does not charge them with. It is true in- 
deed, that the Philistines adored Beelzebub, the god of 
flies ; but these people were not of the race of Canaan, nor 
of his extraction. 

He says, that the fire which fell with hail and rain upon 
Egypt, spared those animals which plagued the Egyptians, 
supposing that the frogs, flies, and locusts were still sub- 
sisting at that time, which is contrary to the account of 
Moses. He speaks of manna, as a food prepared in 
heaven, as the nourishment of angels, and in which the 
Hebrews found every thing agreeable to their palate that 
they could wish for; whereas Moses tells us, that the taste 
of manna was like that of wafers, or bread prepared with 
oil ; that the Israelites were so .surfeited with it, that they 
disliked the very sight of it. He makes apparitions and 
spectres to haunt the Egyptians during the three days' 
darkness in Egypt, supposing them to be visible by the 
light of some sudden and occasional flashes; and adds 
some circumstances about the Israelites' passage through 
the Red Sea which seem fabulous, as what he says of grass 
and flowers appearing at the bottom of it, to make their 
journey more easy and delightsome; and, in fine, seems to 
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believe, that the quails which fell in the wilderness round 
about the camp of the Hebrews, was a miraculous produc- 
tion, like that of the flies and frogs which Moses brought 
upon the land of Egypt. 

But to all this we may answer in general, 1. That it is a 
piece of natural justice due to an author, that is not living 
nor capable of explaining his own sentiments, to under- 
stand his expressions in the most favourable sense, and 
not to impute a bad meaning to him, as long as one is not 
forced to it by the plain evidence of his own words : now 
we have shewn in the comment, that there are none of these 
passages which have been excepted against, but what may 
be understood in a good and consistent sense. 2. With 
respect to the additions which arc complained of, it is 
common, we know, both in sacred and profane history, for 
one writer to supply what hath been omitted by another. 

" This answer will hold (it may be replied) when two 
authors contemporary, or nearly so, record the same fact; 
but the case is quite otherwise here, as the author of this 
book lived many ages after Moses." To this we rejoin, 
that there are two ways by which the memory of events 
may be transmitted to posterity, viz. by Scripture, or by 
tradition. If the author could not come to the knowledge 
of these particulars by the first of these ways, he might 
learn thera by the second. — But if this author was inspired, 
as we assert, and shall hereafter shew, there is no with- 
standing the force of his evidence, unless there could be 
found in his account of things some manifest contradiction 
to the sacred history, or sentiments contrary to truth and 
religion, which can never be shewn. 

For, with regard to Joseph's having the sceptre of Egypt, 
it is not to be understood of a kingdom or sovereignty pro- 
perly so called; it means only that he was the second perr 
son in the kingdom, and had a very extensive rule over all 
that country. And do not Joseph's own brethren say as 
much ? Joseph is yet, alive) and is ruler overall the land of, 
Egypt. As to the Hebrews, who lived under the cruel 
bondage of Pharaoh, loaded and overwhelmed with hard- 
ships, they were just and irreproachable with respect to 
that king and his subjects, who had cruelly enslaved them, 
though not so indeed in regard to God, who permitted their 
slavery to punish their idolatry. — The spoil of the goods of 
the Egyptians by the Hebrews is not. condemned any where 
in Scripture, and such as have wrote on that subject, jus- 
tify the action by many substantial reasons. — What this 
author says of the Canaanitcs is but too true. The de- 
scription which the Scripture gives of their abominations, is 
much more shocking than any thing said of them in this 
book. Wo have already answered in general to tho ob- 
jection drawn from the addition to the sacred account, the 
rest will be discussed in the Commentary itself. Some 
have raised an argument from the author himself, — " If he 
is not the real Solomon, why does he endeavour to pass for 
that prince? Can the Holy Spirit inspire a writer to per- 
sonate what he is not ?" We answer, that such an artifice 
in thus writer, whoever he be, is neither fraudulent nor 
false. It is no more than a sort of prosopopoeia, an inge- 
nious fiction, whereby a writer, to give more weight and 
authority to the instructions delivered, assumes the name 
and person of another more ancient. The woman of Te- 
koah speaks in such a disguised manner when she pretends 
before the king to have lost one of her sons, 2 Sam. xiy. 4. 



By the same artifice, one of the sons of the prophets feigns 
himself wounded for having let a prisoner escape, 1 Kings 
xx. 35. Thus Nathan reproved David for his sin with 
Bath-sheba, under the significant parable, of the. ewe-lamb. 
And thus the prophets introduce God, Moses, Abraham, 
as occasionally talking, to render their discourses, by such 
a fiction, tho more lively and affecting. 

The author of this book designed to give the heathens a 
just idea of the original and end of true wisdom.— The 
Greeks were passionately fond of philosophy; but they 
knew not its true origin, ascribing it to their own industry 
and pains, which, the wise man, in this treatise, shews to be 
the gift of God. They make it to consist in fruitless specu- 
lations, or in rules of a morality merely chimerical (as was 
that of the Stoics, which exceeded the power of human 
nature), or one purely natural, which went no farther than, 
common honesty, and the doing such actions as were agree- 
able to right reason. But this writer proposes to them 
supernatural wisdom, having God for its end, and holiness 
for its object. He overthrows idolatry by shewing its ridi- 
culous rise, sad consequences, and the horrors and abomi-r 
nations which accompanied it; that therefore men, and 
above all, philosophers, are inexcusable, in not knowing 
and acknowledging God, and transferring to creatures that 
honour which is due to the Creator only. In a word, he 
destroys the opinions of the Epicureans and Sadducees, 
who denied the immortality of the soul, a future judgment, 
the reality of hell, and the punishments and rewards of 
another life. After this manner he opposes the principal 
mistakes of the philosophers, and gives here the plan of jy 
true and sound philosophy. Original sin, the fall, repent-* 
ance, and recovery of the first man, the rewards and punish- 
ments in a future state, arc as well, or perhaps more clearly, 
described in this book than in any of the Old Testament, 
which is of great consequence, to establish the truth of 
these opinions, and to shew the antiquity of such a belief 
among the Jews. 

The six first chapters of this book arc as a preface to 
the rest of the work; they are a sort of an abridgment of 
the nine first chapters of the book of Proverbs. In them 
kings and nobles are exhorted earnestly to the study of 
wisdom. In the seventh and eighth chapters, the author, 
assuming the name of Solomon, proposes himself as a 
pattern, and shews what means he employed to attain true 
wisdom. One sees there the description of his happy 
reign, and of his consummate knowledge, agreeably to 
what is said of it in the first book of Kings. The ninth 
chapter is a paraphrase on the prayer which Solomon 
made to God in the beginning of his reign, which is men- 
tioned 1 Kings iii. 6 — 9. The tenth chapter, to the end of 
the book, is a continuation of the same prayer, where ho 
enlarges upon the power of wisdom, and its effects, tho 
evils which accompany the wicked and inconsiderate, and 
the rewards of the truly wise and righteous, which he con- 
firms by various instances and examples. The work seems 
not to have been finished, or at least the conclusion of it 
has not reached us, for the author docs not finish his 
prayer, as it is natural to suppose he should, according to 
his first design. 

We shall not enlarge here upon the writer of this book, 
nor the time in which it was wrote ; wc shall do that in a 
particular Dissertation. The original text is in Greek, 
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which is yet preserved, and it does not appear that it was 
ever extant in Hebrew, notwithstanding what some au- 
thors have thought to tho contrary. Wo find none of those 
Hebraisms, which arc hardly to bo avoided by those who 
translate from the Hebrew, nor any turns but what are 
usual in the Greek tongue. The author manifestly had 
read the heathen writers, and wrote Greek well; he even 
borrows some expressions which are peculiar to them — as, 
the giants being drowned in tho waters of the deluge, the 
river of Forgetfulness, or Lethe, the kingdom of Pluto or 
Hades, ambrosia, &c. there are some passages in which 
he plainly appears to have imitated Plato, arid one clearly 
perceives that he had studied that philosopher. His style 
is swelling, abounds with epithets, often obscure, and 
almost throughout poetical and figurative. The Jewish 
writers had some knowledge of him, and have quoted him 
sometimes; Rabbi Moses ben Nachman cites particularly 
vii. 7. which he gives in Syriac, or such Hebrew as was 
spoken at Jerusalem in the time of our Saviour. 

The author often quotes Scripture, and always accord- 
ing to the Septuagint. Thus v. 10 — 13. he compares the 
life of man to a shadow, to a vessel cutting the waves, to 
a bird which parts the air, and to an arrow shot at a mark, 
which is taken from Prov. xxx. 19. where the wise man 
says, according to the LXX. that there are four things 
which are hard to be known; the way of an eagle in the air, 
the way of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea, and the way of a young man in his youth; 
but in the Hebrew the last clause is, and the way of a 
young man with a virgin. So that passage in ii. 12. Let 
us lie in wait for the righteous, because he is not for our 
turn, is taken from Isa. iii. 10. where the Septuagint read, 
Let lis bind the righteous, because he is disagreeable to us; 
but in the Hebrew it is, Say ye to the righteous that all 
shall be well with him. In his account of the plagues of 
Egypt, he follows the LXX. particularly in what he says 
of the flies and locusts. And when he speaks of idols in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters, he almost word for 
word copies what we have in Isaiah, Jeremiah^ Baruch, 
and the Psalms on that subject. 

The Latin translation which we have of this book is not 
St. Jerome's ; it is the ancient Vulgate, used in the church 
before the time of that father, and made from the Greek, 
in the first ages of the church, by an author unknown. The 
translator does not seem well acquainted with the purity 
of the Latin tongue, often making use of words that are 
not used by approved authors in that sense; as honestas 
for riches; honestus for a rich man; respectus or visitatio 
for the punishment which God inflicts upon the wicked ; 
supervacuitas for vanity or vain-glory; animalia supervacua 
for dangerous and noxious animals. The translation 
keeps very close to the text, and is strictly exact in ren- 
dering every single word faithfully, neglecting all orna- 
ments of speech, and the beauties of the Latin idiom. St. 
Jerome, in his preface, to the books of Solomon, says, that 
he corrected Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, from 
the ancient version of the LXX. but did not meddle with 
the translation of this book, or Ecclesiasticus. There are 
not many various readings in the Greek copies, but a 
much greater number in the Latin ones. The Complut. 
edition, that of Antwerp, and of Sixtus V. in 1500, afford a 
great variety, which are corrected in the Bibles of Clement 



VIII. and in the Vulgate. Wo have marked them at the 
bottom of each page in the Commentary. 

The Book of Wisdom was not always received by the 
church as canonical, as not being admitted into the Jewish 
canon of Scripture among those books, which were wrote 
in their language, and passed through their hands to the 
Christian church without' any doubt or exception. But 
such as were written in Greek, as Wisdom and Ecclesias- 
ticus, have been disputed and contested, and the church, 
always cautious and wary in her decisions, did not decree 
to admit them for canonical, till after mature judgment 
and long deliberation ; which slowness in her proceedings 
and determination shews, that she did not admit them 
hastily, or by chance. The scarcity of books in the be- 
ginning of Christianity, the great distance of churches from 
one another, the difficulty of assembling general councils, 
made each church keep to its own tradition, to admit, or 
not to admit books, till the truth was at length discovered. 

The principal reasons brought against the canonicalness 
of this book are, 1. That there is no appearance thatPhilo 
the Jew, to whom very many authors ascribe it, was in- 
spired ; he lived and died a Jew without any knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, or receiving his gospel. 2. The doubts 
of some ancient fathers, who have ranked it in the num- 
ber of disputed writings : that several particular churches 
left it out of their canon, and even some late interpreters, 
as Lyranus and Cajetan, did not admit it as indisputably 
canonical. 3. The Jews not admitting it into their canon, 
for it does not appear to have been known among them 
before the time of Jesus Christ. 4. Internal evidence in 
the book itself to reject it, as plain imitations of the gos- 
pel, and writings of the apostles ; the opposition of some 
passages to the undoubted Scriptures ; and the addition 
of others, which appears to have been made on purpose. 
All that can be objected on this head, we have mentioned 
before in the body of this preface; and will examine, in 
the Dissertation upon the author of this book, the objec- 
tions with respect to Philo, and those passages in the gos- 
pel and writings of the apostles, which resemble some in 
this book. We have also answered, feoth in the Commen- 
tary and in this preface, the accusation of untruth, which 
has been urged against this writer. There remains only 
the difficulty which arises from the Jews not acknow- 
ledging it to be canonical, and some of the ancients not 
receiving it. 

The authority of the Jews hath never been of any great 
weight in the church, particularly of the modern Jews, 
whose malice and unfair dealing, in every thing relating to 
our faith and holy religion, is open and notorious. The 
apostles, whose authority is of infinitely more weight than 
theirs, have taken quotations and proofs from this book.* 
And it is begging the question to say, that this writer 
copied from them. They recommended it to the faithful, 
who have ever since preserved, read, and cited it as in- 
spired Scripture, so that we cannot now form any reason- 
able doubt about its canonicalness. To the testimony of 
those few among the ancients, who have disputed its au- 
thority, we oppose a crowd of witnesses in all ages of the 
church, who have acknowledged and quoted it as Divine 



* See this objection discussed in note on ix. 13. and Bishop Ccsin's SchoUwt. 
Hist. p. 23.- 
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Scripture. In short, to the scruples of those who, seeing 
antiquity wavering upon this point, have found some dif- 
ficulty to persuade themselves to admit this book into the 
canon, we oppose the third council of Carthage, in 397; 
that of Sardica, in 347; that of Constantinople, in Trullo,' 
in 692 ; the eleventh of Toledo, in 675 ; that of Florence, 
in 1438 ; and, lastly, the fourth session of the council of 
Trent ; all which expressly admitted this book into the 
class of Holy Scripture. And there is scarce any ancient 
father who has not quoted and commended it. Many of 
them attribute it to Solomon, others to some prophet, and 
all to an inspired writer.* We may therefore reasonably 
urge upon tkjs occasion, the argument of prescription 
against our adversaries, and let them produce their title 
against our quiet possession. Let them attack and con- 
fute, if they can, so many councils, f and those learned 



* Some of ihe later fathers, as Si. Jerome, St. Aostin, &o. give indeed very honoor- 
able titles to the Book of Wisdom, and the other Apocryphal Books, calling them ca- 
nonical, sacred, divine; bnt then they mean not by canonical, as the chorcb of Roma 
dees, cantmesjidei, ^perfect ruU of faith; bnt canones morum et historia, soch as are 
profitable only for instruction, and to inform men in the history of the Jewish chorcb* 
(See Depin'a Biblioth. Fat. torn. i. p. 1.) Nor, when they call them aacred or divine, 
do they mean to equal them to Divine Scripture, strictly so called, or to make tbem 
of the same sovereign authority with the undoubted canonical beeks themselves, fer 
the establishing matters of faith, er determining controversies in religion. (See St. 
Jer. epi>t.7.adLactEpist. ad Paul. Praef.irilib.Sol. Anst.'de Dectr, Christ, lib. ii. 
cap. 8. Retract, lib. ii. cap. 10. De Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 23. Cyril. Hierea. in 
Catech, sect. 4. Enseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi.cap. 25. Rnffin.in Expos. Symb.) 

t As the catholics lay the stress of their cause open these councils, and this 
learned commentator triumphs in them as their hnlwark, it seems proper, and even 
necessary, to examine into the authority of these councils, and consider how far they 
prove the point they are brought for. I shall take them in the order as they stand in 
this preface. Wilh respect to the third council of Carthage, whereat St. Austin him- 
self, they aay, was present, we reply, 1. This council was net ecumenical, bnt only a 
provincial one. 2. The forty-seventh canon (according to Binins), which they urge 
against us, was uot originally in the acts of this council, but added in the time of Pope 
Boniface. Fur if this council wss held under the consulate of Caesarius and Atlicos in 
the year 397, as the inscription or title of this council in all copies has it, there can be 
no snch canon in it} for Boniface, to whom this canon refers, was net at that time 
pope of Rome, nor above twenty years after, not till 418. 3. The great and general 
council of ChalcedeB, consisting of six hundred and thirty bishops, confirmed the 
code of the nniversal chnrch ; in that cede were contained the canons of the 
eonncil of Laodicea, wherein we have the catalogue of the canonical beeks of Scrip- 
tare j bot the canons of the conocil of Carthage were not confirmed by it, as not 
having vet any place in it. And therefore we may safely conclude, that neither Pope 
Leo the First (whose legate subscribed the council for him), oer any ef the bishops 
there gathered together, acknowledged any other booka ef canonical Scripture, than 
what the council of Laodicea (which left out all these, booka) had declared to be re- 
ceived, and read for snch in the church, before their time. 4. The Romanists them- 
aelres do not generally allow the authority of this council, to determine what booka 
are canonical: for Wisdom, and the rest of the Apocryphal Books, have been since 
rejected by many great and considerable persons among them, aa Isidore, Nice- 
phorus, Rabanos Manrns, Hugn, Lyren, Cajelan. (See Limbercb's Theol. Christ. 
lib. i. cap. 3. JHelcb. Canoa. Loc* TheoLHb. v. cap. ulU Baron. Aon* tern. viii, ad 
ann. 692.) * 

The next is that of Sardica, or Sardis, in 347, which was so far from a general 
council, that it was only a western synod. The canons of this council were never re- 
ceived by the catholic chnrch as general laws, they were never put into the code of 
the canons ef the nniversal chnrch, which was approved by the great council efChal- 
cedon, hut were first added to the code by Dionyains Exiguns, as those of the council 
of Carthage likewise were. The east never received these canons, ner wonld the 
bishops of Africa own them. The popes onlv used them, and cited tbem under the 
name of the council of Nice, to give theni the greater weight and authority. (See 
Dnpin's Eccl. Hist. vel. ii. p. 261.) 

As to 4hal at Constantinople in Trello, this in only cited by them aa confirming the 
council of Carthage; for io ether reapects, the canens of this council are net so 
agTeeable to the Reman writers, who represent them as falsified and corrupt. They 
do not relish the thirty-sixth caBon, which makes the bishop of Constantinople equal 
to the bishop of Rome; nor the fifty-fifth, which lays aome restraints npon the chnrch 
of Home. But it is to be well observed, that the two hundred a«d twenty-seven 
bishops here assembled, in the second caoon, confirmed also the ceuocil of Laodicea 
(which was thirty-seven yeara before that of Carthage, which they urge), which rec- 
kons the canonical books of Scripture as we de, and excludes the rest, in canon fiftv- 
VOL. IV. 



ecclesiastical writers* which arc the bulwarks of our 
cause:' they must overthrow all these, before they will be 
able to reach us. 

The prophecies which are to be met within this book; 
and which have been acknowledged as such by the fathers, 
are still farther proofs of its cauonicalness. All that is 



nioe, as not properly belonging to them. When therefore in the same second canon 
they allow also the council of Carthage, they cannot be supposed immediately to con- 
tradict themselves, but that they understood the Laedicean eonncil to be taken in one 
sense, and the council ef Carthage in another ; the latter extended, in a large and im- 
proper acceptation of Scripture, to the ecclesiastical hooks, and the former, in a more 
strict and proper sense, teok in only these books that were really authentic aBd Di- 
vine. For in one and the same sense they cannot both be taken, nor otherwise be 
confirmed and stand together. (See Cosiu'sSchol. Hist. sect. 104. Episcop. Instit. 
Theol. lib. vii. cap. 7.) 

There is still less to be said in favour of the eleventh eonncil of Toledo, which was 
subscribed only by the archbishop of Toledo, sixteen bishops, two deacons, two 
bishops, deputies, and seven abbots. A number too small and contemptible to make 
a eonncil t 

That ef Florence io 1438, is of so modern a date, that it can be of no great weight. 
It was assembled by the authority of the pope, and under his influence and manage- 
ment. In the large temes and editions of the council*, no snch canon, as is pre- 
tended, is to be found ; it is a decree added by some impostor, probably the epi- 
toraizer or abridger of the conucils, and is supposed with reason to be a forgery, for 
nothing was mentioned at this council concerning the canon of Scripture. Nor can 
it be called a general or ecumenical council, even in respect of the Latin churches 
only; maoy of which neither acknowledged Eugeuius, or his council, and the coun- 
cil of Bazil then sitting, condemned this of Florence as a schismatical assembly. 
And the Greeks, as aeon as they were returned, and got to Constantinople, would 
stand to nothing that their own fears and the pope's persuasion had before led them 
into. (See Cosin's Schol, Hist. seel. 160.) 

The last is the famous decree of the eonncil of Trent, whereiB forty-three, or seme 
few persons mere, were only assembled, and cursed all other persons in the world, 
that did not receive their new canon of Scripture in soch manner and form, as they 
were then first pleased to appoint it. To establish this ecumenical decree, as they 
most unwarrantably called it, of the Greek charch they had not one ; of the English 
as few ; of the Helvetian, German, and northern churches none ; of the French scarce 
two ; of the Spanish not many. All the rest were Italiaes, and they in no great num- 
ber; among whom seme were the pope's pensioners, and sent thither to overbalance 
the rotes of ethers, many ef them titular, and some unlearned. And was it ever 
heard in the world before, that forty bishops of Italy, assisted, perhaps, with half-a- 
sonre others, should mnke up a general council for all Christendom ? (See Cosin's 
"Schol. Hist. sect. 194.) Wherein, ns there was net any one greatly remarkable for 
learning, that voted the canonical authority of the Apocryphal Books, which the east- 
ern and western churches ever held as suspected and uncertain ; so some ef them 
(as Father Paul observes, whose testimony npon this occasion roust be allowed ef 
great weight, and less exceptionable) were lawyers, eminent, perhaps, in their own 
profession, but of little skill and understanding in controverted points of religion ; 
and such divines as were among them, were of low parts, and less thao ordinary suf- 
ficiency : the greater number were courtiers, aud bishops of such small places, or 
dignities only titular, that supposing every one to represent the clergy and people 
from whence he came, it coold not he said that one in a thousand in Christendom 
was represented in this pretended council. (See Brent's Trausl. of the Hist, of the 
Council of Trent, h. ii. p. 153.) I mentioned just above, that the eastern and west- 
ern churches looked upon the Apocryphal Books as suspected aud uncertain. Theso 
that are curious may see this matter very minutely discussed by a particular detail 
of the sentiments of the several chorches, extracted ohicfly from the writings of the 
bishops, that presided over thej-espective sees, which Episcopius has happily, exe- 
cuted, Instit, Tbeel.lib.iii. cap. 7. in audi a clear manner, and so exact a method, as 
to time, place, and persons, that we see the judgment of these two great ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, as it were, io one view, and without any confusion or perplexity. 

•This may be disproved by almost an infinity of testimonies in Bp. Cesin's Scho- 
lastical History, whereio by nu historical disquisition of the universal tradition of 
the chnroh of God, nnanimonsly delivered in all ages from the apostles' times (aud 
before) to ours, and by a very parlicolar enumeration of the testimonies of the an- 
cient ecclesiastical writers through the several centuries, it appears, that neither the 
ancient fathers, bishops, nor ecclesiastical writers, taught or believed otherwise than 
we now held. So that it seems strange, that so learned a writer as Calniet, should 
either be so greatly deceived in a peint of such consequence, or one in other re- 
spects so fair and candid, should knowingly triumph in false evidence and unsup- 
ported authorities: nor is it less strange, that he should not give the incomparable 
beok of this prelate a place in his Bihliotheca Sacra, as the nature of that work re- 
quired : bnt we may suppose that he either did not knew it, being wrete in English, 
or did oot care to havo it knewn and read, the answers of il being ao cogent against 
the Kemanists, and the book itself the strongest bulwark of the proteatat»t cause in 
this controverted point betwixt us. 
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mentioned hereof tho future downfal of idolatry, and of the 
terrible judgments which God will inflict upon the wicked, 
may be. considered as a true prophecy. But the place upon 
which the ancients have fixed with most attention, is, where 
the author describes tho punishments of the just man, in 
terms so resembling the sufferings of Jesus Christ, that 
Grotius imagines these passages to have been added to tho 
book by some Christian interpolator, after the death of our 
Saviour ; which is not at all probable, as they arc so linked 
and interwoven with the context, that they are not to be 
separated without manifest violence. The- fathers had 
quite a different opinion of them, and have made use of 
them against Jews and heathens, and shewn the complete 
accomplishment of them in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Jews themselves do not absolutely reject this book; 



I havo before observed, that a learned rabbi quotes a 
passago from it in his preface to the.Pentatcuch. John 
Picus of Mirandola asserts, that 'he Jews read a Book of 
"Wisdom in Hebrew, composed, as they thought, by Solo- 
mon, as the marrow and quintessence of the law of Moses. 
But it is very different from this book. Isidore, Sixtus of 
Sienna, Christopher a Castro, Gonsalve a Cervantes, Lorin, 
in their prefaces to this book, maintain that it was wrote 
at first in Hebrew, and afterward translated into Greek : 
many affirm, that it was wrote by Solomon, and translated 
after into Greek by the LXX. But these last opinions go 
too far. If tho Jews were acquainted with and read this 
book, it must have been translated into their language from 
the Greek, and we must indeed agree that they never re- 
ceived it as canonical. 



CALMET'S DISSERTATION 



UPON THE 



AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 



If the dispute which hath been raised about the author 
of the Book of Wisdom, was only among catholic writers 
and all parties were agreed upon its canonicalness, and 
the inspiration of the author, we should have given our- 
selves no more trouble about this, than some others of the 
sacred books, whose canonicalness is acknowledged by 
all the churches, even those which are separated from our 
communion, though the writers of them are doubtful and 
unknown. When once it is agreed that the Holy Spirit is 
the original author of a book, one need not be so solicitous 
who the person employed as the instrument is. But in 
the question "before us, many of those who dispute about 
the writer of this work, attempt to destroy its authority, 
and, by diminishing the credit of its author, would take the 
liberty to reject it as apocryphal. To oppose this is the 
design of the present Dissertation, wherein we shall en- 
deavour to shew, that though the author of the Book of 
Wisdom be not certainly known, the book itself docs not 
cease on that account to bo authentic, inspired, canonical.- 
Many catholic ^writers suppose the author of this book 
to be Solomon himself. " He wrote it (say they) in He- 
brew, from whence it was translated into Greek by the 
LXX. interpreters, together with the other works of that 
prince : the ancient fathers quote it often under his name, 
and it has generally that title in the Greek copies. The 
author plainly assumes this character throughout, and the 
true Solomon stands corifessed in as clear a manner, as 
in any other of his books. Every body agrees that it is 
not unworthy of his consummate wisdom, and high repu- 



tation, and that his sentiments and maxims arc comprised 
in it: that though this piece is not now to be met with in 
the Hebrew, it cannot be concluded from thence, that it 
was never wrote in that language: for how many works 
have we in the versions and translations only, the originals 
of which arc not now to be found? and how many are 
ascribed to particular authors, as indisputably theirs, 
which have less marks to ascertain them to belong to such 
writers, than this has of being the genuine work of Solo- 
mon?" This is what they plausibly urge in behalf of this 
opinion. 

But to these reasons it may be replied, that if this work 
was really Solomon's, and was in Hebrew in the time of 
the LXX. interpreters, the Jews would not have forgot 
or neglected it as they have done, nor excluded it their 
canon. It is entirely unknown in that language to Jose- 
phus, Philo, St. Jerome, and Origen; so that in all ap- 
pearance it never was in that language. Add to this, that 
the turn of the phrase and expressions arc in tho manner 
of the Greeks, and very different from the genius of the 
Hebrew tongue. The author quotes the Scripture in it ac- 
cording to the LXX. and borrows passages from books, 
which wcre'not wrote till a long time after Solomon. To 
pretend that the Jews have suppressed the original, out of 
hatred to the Christians, who make use of its authority to 
convince them, that they have accomplished, in the mur- 
der of our Saviour, what was foretold of him in this book, 
is to advance what is incredible, and raising an objection 
which has been a hundred times confuted, and more diffi- 
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cult to maintain, than what they would avoid by this plea; 
For, could the Jews have suppressed it, if they would ? 
and if they could, what service would that have done them, 
since they have left it us in Greek, with so many other 
books, as strong at least as this, to establish the truth of 
our religion ? 

The authority of the fathers is decisive, to prove a point 
of faith, and the authenticalncss of any text; but then 
their testimony must be constant and uniform; but in a 
matter of criticism, and where their judgments arc di- 
vided, their opinion does not alw r ays determine the case. 
Now here the ancients do not speak in a uniform manner; 
some absolutely deny Solomon to be the author, others 
speak doubtfully, and none affirm it in express words. 
They cite indeed this work according to the usage of the 
church, which comprehends under the name of the Book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, not only Proverbs and Ec- 
clesiastes, but also this book and that of Ecclesiasti- 
cus. ■ The title of the book in the Greek copies is no 
stronger an argument than the name of king, which this 
author assumes in the body of the work, or the port and 
appearance of Solomon, with which he would set him- 
self off. The ancients often call their books by the names 
of persons whom they introduce speaking, as Plato gives to 
his Dialogues the names of Socrates, Timaeus, Protago- 
ras; and Cicero, to his book of Famous Orators, that of 
Brutus, and to another that of Hortensius. Xenophon 
too calls the history, in which he gives the model of a com- 
plete prince, by the name of Cyrus, who is the principal 
character drawn in it. But nobody will say, that these 
pieces were wrote by those whose names they bear, for it 
is known and confessed on all hands, that it was Plato, 
Cicero, Xenophon, who wrote them under such fictitious 
names. St. Jerome says expressly, that the Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon carries a false and. borrowed title. 

The resemblance that is to be found in the thoughts and 
expressions of this book with those of Solomon, is so far 
from proving him to be the writer of it, that it furnishes a 
strong argument to the contrary. This prince would never 
have copied from himself, nor have repeated here, what 
he had already said in some other work; nor would he 
have cited passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah, who .lived 
so long after him. We do not design or endeavour to decry 
the book, or to diminish its real worth and value ; we readily 
own, that it is not unworthy of the wisdom of Solomon him- 
self, and we have given it an author more great and noble 
than that prince — it is the Holy Spirit, which inspired this 
writer, as he did Solomon. 1 shall not repeat here, what 
I have said elsewhere, with respect to some terms used in 
this book, which arc borrowed from the heathens, such 
as ambrosia, the river of Forgetfulncss, or 'Lethe, the 
kingdom of Pluto or Hades, &c. These fables arc appa- 
rently of later date than Solomon, as well as the chaplcts 
and crowns of roses, mentioned ii. 8. 

St. Austin was once of opinion, that Jesus the son of 
Sirach was the author of the books of Wisdom and Ec- 
clesiasticus; but he did not long continue under that mis- 
take; he recants as to the book of Wisdom, Retract, lib. 
ii. cap. 4. and without explicitly saying who is the au- 
thor, owns that it is more probable that Jesus the son of 
Sirach did not write it : he says in another place, that it 
was by no means likely to be wrote by Solomon; but he 



does not doubt, but that it, andEcclesiasticus, were both 
written by inspiration.* And he elsewhere observes, that 
the primitive writers of the church, nearest the times of the 
apostles, fetched proofs from this book, as being of Divine 
authority; that there can be no pretence for not receiving 
it, and placing it in the rank with the other Scriptures. 

St. Jerome informs us, that some ancient writers ascribed 
the Book of Wisdom to Philo the Jew ; which words have 
afforded much matter of dispute to authors that came after. 
Some have looked upon it as a dangerous opinion, which 
tends to destroy the whole authority of the book, by ascrib- 
ing it to a Jewish writer, and one who was never reckoned 
inspired. Others have adopted him without any limit- 
ation, but the greater part add this restriction, that the 
Philo, whom St. Jerome mentions, is not that Philo whose 
writings we have, who is commonly known by the name of 
Philo the Je\v, but some other more ancient. For they 
pretend that there were several authors of this name: the 
first, as they say, lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
was one of the'LXX. interpreters; the second is Philo of 
Biblos, who is cited by Eusebius and Josephus; the third 
is Philo the Jew; the fourth is one who lived under the se- 
cond temple, and wrote a book about the soul. 

The first Philo is unknown to antiquity, nor is there any 
reason to place him in the time of Ptolemy and the Seventy 
interpreters. In all appearance there never was such an 
author, since he is not mentioned by any ancient writer. 
The second was a pagan, a native of Biblos, who trans- 
lated the history of Phoenicia into Greek. Josephus places' 
him in the same rank with Demetrius and Eupolcmus, who, 
not being of the Jewish religion, could not have acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of their books to give any true and 
just idea of their history, and can with less reason be sup- 
posed to be the author of sacred and prophetic books. The 
next then is the famous Philo, the Jew of Alexandria, who 
lived in the first age of the church, and was deputed by 
the Jews of that place to the emperor Caius, about the 
year 40 of the common era. He wrote many books in 
his youth, but in the latter part of his time was employed in 
public and national affairs, and was of great service to his 
countrymen. Eusebius and St. Jerome write, that in a se- 
cond embassy which he was sent upon to the emperor 
Claudius, he contracted an acquaintance and friendship 
with St. Peter. Photius says, that he even embraced 
Christianity, but quitted it again out of discontent or dis- 
gust. Josephus mentions him as a very considerable per- 
son. His works are in a style admirable for its beauty and 
plainness, but his method of expounding Scripture is alle- 
gorical. Photius thinks, that it was from him the custom 
was first introduced into the church of explaining the 
Scriptures allcgorically, and it is certain that some of the 
fathers have followed his method. As to Philo's being 
a Christian, that opinion is now exploded by all, learned 
men, as well as his pretended intimacy with St. Peter. 
; There are four ways to judge whether Philo, to whom 
many of the ancients have ascribed this book, be really the 
author of it. 1. A conformity of sentiments and method. 
2. A resemblance of style. 3. An agreement with the pcr- 



* See this confuted by St. Aostin, DeCivit. Dei, lib. x v. cap. 23. lib. xvii. cap, 20. 
lib. xviii. cap. 38. and many otber places, which will serve likowise for an answer 
to what immediately follows from St. Aastio. 
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son ftnd character of Philo, and the times wherein he lived. 
4. The authority of those 'writers who have ascribed this 
book to him. We shall examine these particulars in their 
order. 

The author of the Book of Wisdom represents God as 
the creator and preserver of all things, of infinite wisdom 
and justice, and whose providence watches over and ex- 
tends unto all his works. A God who aims only at the 
good of his creatures, who created them originally pure 
and innocent, and does not proceed to punish them till 
their wickedness is incorrigible, and at its full height; who 
is the author of true wisdom, and all other blessings, and 
communicates them freely to such as sincerely ask for 
them. Philo agrees in all these sentiments; but as this 
is nothing extraordinary in a Jewish writer, I shall not stop 
to draw the parallel, which would be of no service here. 

The soul of man, according to the Book of Wisdom, is 
immortal, and linked to a corruptible body, the weight of 
which draws it to the earth, and presses it downwards; it 
is capable of eternal happiness, but when it gives itself up 
to the pursuit of sin and wickedness, it brings, upon itself 
punishments and misery without end; it is inexcusable, 
when it continues ignorant of its .Creator, who is so loudly 
proclaimed by his works. Philo says much the same, 
" That the soul of man is clothed with the body as with a 
garment, but that of a wise man with his virtues ;" and in an- 
other place, " That while we continue, in this world, we are 
in a state of pilgrimage; but a wise man looks upon him- 
self, when in the body and upon the earth, as in some 
strange place, considering heaven as his only true country,' 
and his proper native place." 

Philo supposes two sorts of souls, some of which de- 
scend into and inhabit bodies, and others are at a great 
distance and very remote; of those that enter into bodies, 
and continue there, some apply themselves to, and are. 
trained up in, a philosophy wholly sublime, which, after the. 
death of the body, they continue to pursue, to^purchase a 
life eternal and incorruptible; the other sort, overwhelmed 
with the weight of the flesh, neglect the study of wisdom, 
and giving themselves up to the caprice of fortune, arc at- 
tached to things sensible, and corporeal, to the pursuit of 
vanity, glory, riches, &c. which very much resembles what 
the author of the Book of Wisdom, speaking in the person 
of Solomon, says, viii.19. 20. that he had a good spirit, 
or rather, that, being good, he came into, a body undefiled; 
wherein he supposes a pre-cxistence of souls, some good, 
others wicked, not by nature, or through any fate or neces- 
sity, but voluntarily and by inclination, whicli is certainly 
the opinion of Philo in many places. .. . *: ., 

The high encomiums this author gives of wisdom arc 
likewise to be met within Philo, who says, " That she is 
a pure gift from the bounty of God, who communicates her 
to souls well disposed, which love contemplation ; that she 
existed before all ages, and by her the world itself was 
created; that she is as the mother and God the father of it; 
that the wise alone are truly worthy to reign, to have com- 
mand and sovereignty, and only these arc truly rich; that 
wisdom is all Divine, and nothing more easily to be ac- 
quired, being always rcady.to communicate herself ^that 
she never shuts her school, but is willing and disposed to 
receive those who desire instruction. These she enchants, 
and as it were inebriates, with sweet and agreeable draughts 



of her doctrines; she invites them to come and improve 
themselves by her lessons, and promises them infinite advan- 
tages and blessings." According to Philo, kings should 
distinguish themselves by their wisdom, and their am- 
bition, happiness, and glory, should centre in this; that 
a prince should be w T ell versed and instructed not only in 
human and secular affairs, but likewise in spiritual and 
Divine, and should appear to his subjects as an animated 
oracle, and a living law; which agrees admirably with the 
idea which the wise man here gives of a perfect and con- 
summate prince. 

The author of this book speaks of the Word, or the Word 
of the Lord, as a distinct person from him that generated 
and sent him. He ascribes to him Divine attributes, par- 
ticularly omnipotence. It was 'tliis Word which fed the 
Israelites in the wilderness, cured the bitings of the ser- 
pents, slew the first-born of the Egyptians, and, in fine, 
created the world. Philo resembles our author more on 
this head, than in any other particular ; and some have pre- 
tended, that he had even knowledge of that Divine Word, 
of which St. John speaks in the beginning of his Gospel; 
and others have advanced, but against all reason, that this 
holy evangelist took his doctrine and expressions from 
him. He says, that the invisible Word which created all 
things is the express image of God, above all the world, 
more ancient than it, and superior to all creatures. That 
this. Word was employed to separate and divide the ele- 
ments, and to range all the parts and matter of the universe 
into form ando*der according to his own will. That this 
Word was begotten of God, was the Creator of the universe, 
and has a dominion and sovereignty over all the kingdoms 
of the world. In speaking of Isaac, he says, that this pa- 
triarch never departed from his duty to God, but that he 
attached himself to the Word, that Divine Mediator, which 
instructs us in those things which are best for us, and 
came down to, and condescended to, converse with us, to 
teach us .what is most convenient and proper fox us in all 
circumstances: for, continues h6, God, disdains not to be 
known to, and intimate with, such as love virtue, and sends 
his Word to support and succour therhl i 

The punishment and sufferings of the wicked in another 
life, and the rewards and glor^ of the righteous, are ad- 
mirably described in the Book of. Wisdom; Philo speaks 
of them in as plain and distinct a mariner. " He says, that 
the elements, the air, fire, and water, all conspire to the 
punishment of the wicked; God, by his almighty powor, 
employing those very things, which he designed for the be- 
nefit and use of man, as his instruments and scourges to 
punish the ingratitude and wickedness of his creatures. 
He observes, speaking of Cain, that men imagine temporal 
death to be the greatest of all misfortunes, not reflecting 
upon the terrible tribunal of the sovereign Judge which will 
succeed, with. respect to which, in the judgment of God 
himself, death may be considered only as the commence- 
ment of their misery. And what is their misery? It is to 
live, as continually dying, or rather to J)e dying always, 
without ceasing to live: a death always renewing, and in 
some sense immortal. For there are two sorts of death, 
the first is that of the body, which is an indifferent thing, it 
may be either good or bad ; but the second is, to die with- 
out ceasing, the greatest and most terrible of all calamities 
and misfortunes. 
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He says, in another place, that the wicked are always 
dead, though they should ehance to live even to extreme 
old age, and that the righteous, on the contrary, though dead 
and departed this life, through bodily sufferings, are really 
living, and enjoy a life permanent, and without end; and 
he instances in Nadab and Abihu, who being dead be- 
times, enjoy immortality, and a life- incorruptible before 
God.* He elsewhere observes, that long life does not 
consist in a number of years, but in a course of goodness, 
expressions exactly agreeing with these of the Book of 
Wisdom: " Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in rest; for honourable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, nor is measured by the number 
of years; but wisdom is gray hair unto men, and an un- 
spotted life is old age. That God took his beloved [Enoch] 
from the world in the flower of his age, lest wickedness 
should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul; 
and that being made perfect in a short time, he fulfilled a 
long time, or had all the real advantages of old age." 
Chap.iv. 7— 9. 11.13. 

What the writer of the Book of Wisdom says of idolatry 
and idolaters in the thirteenth chapter, is so like what we 
find in Philo in the beginning of his treatise, De Monarch, 
that one perceives plainly that they had both the same sen- 
timents, and did not copy the one from the other. They 
both shew the folly and mistake of those who deified the 
stars, instead of exalting their hearts, and paying their de- 
votions to Him, who is the great creator and ruler over 
them. In his piece upon the Decalogue, there is a passage 
entirely agreeable to that of Wisdom, xv. 15. where the 
ridiculousness of those pretended deities is exposed, which 
neither have the use of eyes to see, nor noses to draw breath, 
nor ears to hear, nor fingers of hands to liandle; and as for 
their feet they are slow to go* There is no end of multiply- 
ing instances of the agreement between Philo. and the Book 
of Wisdom ; but these that we have produced, may be suffi- 
cient to shew the conformity of their sentiments. 

Let us now examine the facts mentioned by the author 
of the Book of Wisdom, which seem to differ from the 
account of Moses. Philo, speaking of Joseph, says, that 
ho was made viceroy, or, to speak more properly, king, of 
Egypt. And in the description of the plagues of that 
country, he says, that in the parts beyond Memphis there 
is no rain, nor do they know what winter is. But at 
the command of Moses, nature changed her appearance, 
and the air assumed new qualities, and thunder, lightnings, 
hail, and rain, were as dreadfully and sensibly felt there, as 
in other regions. And what was very particular, the water 



* Calraet here translates Philo literallj; the passage referred to is in his treatise, 
<le Profugis* Ol [*h UjiT? N»5aC *eu *A|?iw&, Tva tyrown tooBriritwrt, &wnfr faSic 
a^afTTf amxaTaXkctTT&fAtw Cwv, Kal avl too ytnfxiwv irfa rayinnrov fAVrasievkfAim* 
If* Zj to. axfxBoXa ttj? a$0apafo$aJiTai, to, ti itsXhJtojyxy lv»urio» Kvpiou, Tovricrv* ify- 
o-om. It is surprising, that Philo should produce these two persons as an inalance 
of rewarded piety, who died bjtfae immediate judgment of God, bjan extraordinary 
visitation from heaven, for offering strange fire before the Lord, (Lev. x. 1.) Had they 
died instantly, when they had the honoar to be called upto God, and to have a sight, 
of him, and to eat and drink in his presence, when he appeared on Mount Sinai, 
(Exod. xxiv. 9 — ll.)lhey might have been thought to have died ia God's embraces, 
as some of the rabbins have asserted of Moses. Tbis mistake seems to arise from 
bis allegorical manner of interpretation. When the text says, they died before the 
Lord, he renders, i^usw, though the phrase has a qoilo different meaning in that 
place. (See Pair, in Lev. *.) Philo has the aarae thought in lib. Quia R crura Di- 
vin. Haeres. 



did not extinguish the fire in the lightning, nor the fire melt 
and dissolve the hail : a reflection, which the author of the 
Book of Wisdom likewise makes in several parts of that 
work. 

Philo remarks, that, during the darkness in Egypt, which 
lasted three days, no fire could be kindled there, the thick- 
ness of the fog extinguishing it immediately- which is 
agreeable to our author's account. With respect to manna, 
the expressions of both are very much alike. According 
to Philo, it is a nourishment produced without the labour 
of man, sent purposely from heaven, and, in a figurative 
sense, is the wisdom of God, his word, or commandment; 
which is very like what Moseg says, on this occasion, That 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every ivord that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord, (Deut. viii. 3.) 
He explains in an allegorical manner the vestments of the 
high-priest, and, like our author, supposes them to be sym- 
bolical of the universe ; that the habit in general represents 
the .whole world, and each particular answers to, and ex- 
presses, the several principal parts of it. The long robe of 
an azure colour, is an emblem of the air ; the pomegranates 
at the bottom represent the water ; the ornaments, or flowers, 
denote the earth; and the bells, the harmony which is in 
the several parts of it, from whence the union of the system • 
proceeds. The Hebrew text speaks only of the pomegra- 
nates and bells, but Philo follows the LXX. who seem 
Exod. xxviii. 33. to mention flowers. All this is agreeable 
to, and an explanation of, what our author says in fewer 
words, That in the long garment was the whole world, 
(xviii. 24.) \ 

One thing is very observable, that Philo doth not copy 
the very words of the Book of Wisdom, as he would have 
done, if he had designed to quote or use it, as the work of 
another writer. He follows in general the same method, 
the same sentiments, the same thoughts^ but in' different 
terms; as when one and the same author expresses himself 
upon particular points in different works. From this very 
great likeness and conformity of opinions, many of the 
ancients have concluded Philo to be the author of the 
Book of Wisdom. 

Tho difference of the style of Philo, and that of the Book 
of Wisdom, is one of the strongest arguments against his 
being the real author; but the ancients, who were as good 
judges as the moderns upon this head, it is manifest, laid 
no great stress upon the difference of style, since it did not 
hinder them from ascribing, this book notwithstanding to 
Philo. And.in spite of the diversity of style, one may ob- 
serve in several parts of this book the pompous turns of 
Philo, his exuberance in epithets, and his rich vein dis- 
played by many lively and pathetic descriptions. But as 
he wrote it under the borrowed name of Solomon, he might 
disguise his style a little, and appear more sententious in 
this book, than in his other works: this probably is the 
true reason of the difference of style, it proceeds from the 
matter and subject itself. For let the same person write 
an oration, lessons of morality, an epistle, or a poem, will 
not a great variety of style necessarily arise from these 
different characters, though they are all penned, and pro- 
ceed from one and the same author? 

Though the book we are speaking of affords but few 
hints whereby to form a judgment of the time and place in 
which it was wrote; yet, as glimmering as the light is, it 
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ooiy Im miflU \m\ Ui ijlvo om Moom hteH of bold, Tb* hu\Uuy 
llvwl mi mi IdolulroiiM awHtiy, Mod mud prtritoMy Jo J'#ypl 7 
»bw* opoo mII ommmIoom lio hivHglitfHgiihiiil. Hm rMltfvluw* 
Idobilry of Hm ItyfiriUiti*, vthUM /'ommImM Ui trying mlo 
rnljon lo wmI//, mm*tmfmU 9 nod olb«r Jo-wil* Af woal 
frifbWW mii#I oil* litavf/iitf, Mi llvnl nl i limn wbrn gb# 
J^hm Inol « g**t4 Hvoreloii lo Irtolnlryj J-m »»»■&» of ItM 

ftrftflfj Mild flH'f O00 (MIIMn of II WNM Hi* grlnf of H Iwi4*r 

pmrnl fwf n d«tf*Njj#tf 'MM, wbkli M Im^lb W-rmbrnM In 
puylng MlyhmlmnniirMlolilm, TMm rimmrk In m#fi if 
plh nMo lo I/KyfH Am woy ollmr i;oioitry, u\um mcmmjI of 
lloil %n lit reupwri wlib b Ibo l^ypllnoM mm rmunifcoMn for 
paying lo llfir (\mi\\ hm\ brwum it li ##rt*J* Hail, JmIm 
and 0«frlM, (!/'» find d#IU#M of Hum rnnnlrt', loid llm movo 
ndgiily of f^yftf # Mfi^l HmfnrnmrnppofMlrn IMvbm Iiomomn 
lo llio body of Imr dormiMfd ImMlnuab I Jo Mjowk* IlkowfMn 
of \\w,\w» bnbig Jmld In Miibjtu Hon, ami pwMimoM midw 
koim'i IdolulroOM \irUir : itH\ wbkb mm* f try wnfl wflb llm 
HnmMof l # Iillu # %v!mvi I lio 4 #i iv^ ^nfr<?r«^l tf n-nf ly^ ImHIi hi J iirtn* 
oo*l 01 l/gypl, from Mm Jlomim mpworn, llmlr d#|htitim, 
mid rvi o f Ik. propln ttnw*Mrlv#n, 

icy wrolo ll uh#r Ho iImHIj of «I#^mm CbrfMl, wlm «wW 
not Ihi unknown lo Mm, It Im ool hnprolmlibi Hint Im bud 
Mm lo vlaw, wlom Im dw.'rilm* th* Jtnf wot, mm wvlbd, 
jn r*n uteri, mid Ml kn^lh jii/I to d«rilli| ami llmf whig tbi 
bngbmlng mid /Hwl f^ny^ of ('lii'Ullioifly, /*//') Uks rolnoj^ 
vvlifi li H<;rouitmiifnf IImi t\rni prwwhliif "film ko*jj<;I, Iio 
foiiliiM lliooji|OiiMililni; rulo of jiloluhy, lo f)o<> living 
\uu\w iiliiltilrouM \u\i\ v\\\i\ mjHmn, U, U ptoHitkU \m 
oilgM <lfnrf Mtf fijtffnirlloMtf lo \hnn \un\nr Hoi ftwtnwf 
Holiouoo, iooI IImi oiomj < Ili'HiiMlly lo *%$$ui# U\n lU^l^n, 
I'lUjiONoly tl}*nu\wt\ lilN MlylM |o(yivoliltf vvoil n fi*#*4NH ■ nlr 
of willfully, mA lo Mild Him nooo Wdl^lit ki H, Awl \\ omy 
bn (|U' ttMoifil, win fli<T If would Iimvi? Ii'i'/i #¥•■ nhAi for film 
nl /Ao/ //;^^ lo lliii very IhioI of AloHfoiilijn, lo fmvo rolr 
AwmA \\ hook hi (link to jofio #?«, wlif!if-f'i Irlolnlrv M 
rioohtiioo'il hi mioJi u liolil mol iijoo niiomri | hut liy ch/o* 
i i'fiflou lilmwiir nn<j willing*/ mnlisr Dm ll* filling mono of 
tiohmmi, lo* hvoIiImI nil (\wgw, 

\V\wu Hl« }$mm* iv)\n m ilmi ^onni of llm muji'iilw iin 
Mflk«4 Him IiooiV in IMillo llm Jnwjin oimmiiI, no (loiilil, 
I'lnlo of AimtfWMhfM, l<n nf (IjiiI limn mi olio r ui f th*\ onnni 
wioi known Ami in llm nm fnnlN ( wliom f #«* i:Uan t urn llm 
IImI HihI io:i|imfiil i^ wlmm llm < Imirfi iillillmir.l ffiU woik 
In, llo'fr Jnilgnii'iil ou^lil In Im ol* «innl w^l^M j nml *o 
mioli llm minis im, tflmii Qintt\m#, nn .out bum I"''-)) m** 
wlun'il In inollcnliir nn llm niMloiililnl nnllior of Ih Tmtbn 
of I lil*< mifnrn nm (fruitfully ,Imi "oon i iiilnln, llm mtiO'n' 
limy ii|)|iroiii h In llm fnuoliilii Imiol i now hi llin Hum of 
Illicit iimliniM wIiomi HliJinfmm winllcmi, fill* lnollllini 
miifcil Imyn Im f fi vmy fn*hli, inol II mlyhi Imyn |#M n f#» 
"•lvf!(l milfno In llm ilnnrli; oven finm llm llinctt of llm 
Mjmwlff a* flio y| ( ]|i| i otuiiM ii'lnllmu \vU' li llmmn hnN(/lv^ 
ol Hilln, nIiow llm lilgli Mm lln y Inol of III* merll, NVn 
Iimvo l/rluin nmnflmif <l, llmf Cum bliiM, Mi* Jf^iinm, nml 
ollmiN ( lii>lfiivi>il Mm In liuyn (mini u ChrkUMi llm fmnmr 
M^mMlliiil ImwiiN i^rrl'i rlly fuqinilnhul wllli nil Mini in 
hiliil lo llm ilni lifim iIimI Hot luw* of liU rom*Nloi'N| lm itx* 
loU lil« nlo(|imm!n ( llm lofflmiNN of hln Ihoiif/lilN nml Mi nil 
niuilw, hU mhniI iimlnrNlumllnK of llm Hmlplinn, nml Mm 
i'H|illf wllniM o(' Hut Mio'M'il ImnkM Ami If HI* Utam, Kn- 
Nulling innt vtlwHp wlio hiv« ilrnwn op llm i [tliilniiun tif 



I'MIo'n workMi Imvn not hi«^Mi*l lloi Hook of Window in 
Im mmbitrt llm rMunoo ww«, v.Uh**r llml «Imn Ifnlr Ihuo It 
Iinm h#«n ^<i';nlloonil, i>^ (lint hthfi f<ux\yw\ hy Uo; to w 
rollly i/l'rliunJi^N m* no hi«|ilr^d hook, h. ww*i not projw 
lo i»itf»f# It nmooj} llm worku of a JuwUli nwUior, 

'JIiIm U wfmt omy Inr plmiNlhly orgnl In favour of TMlo, 
Imt IliN rihom will not Im mftvwni Ui Imlnrn nn Ut mwrlUn 
IliU work lo Mm, iU*;m will nlwMyM ho on Invhnlhlo my 4 \u 
mmt to Hot <;onln*ry, i;/** M« ffil^hoo I'Mlo dta) hi Jii- 
HnlMm ooioy y*orM iWl< r llm ii^nHi of ('lolMt; nml If Im whm 
M/wimfhih'il will* llm IrolliMofllm ^om{oI, Im Uhh not do** 
Ifmt JonII^o, or ({JVitn Hmt hononr In II, who.li Im oijkM* It 
In ool IfoiVfforo iiioloilik Hmt Ho? Holy Hj>h it nIioiiIiI Mp'itk 
hy Hot omul!* of mio.Ii i jmrMO/i, nor Hmt Hm i,liurrli ^looiM 
mlnpl, or*''< Hvr, mm mo lnN|/h'*| fnoik, llm woik of ioi nm 
Mmwrtti l#W/ 'r/ilMMJMMoo, II oiiimI Im fonl'«*Mwl, f« of 
oo forni ri|{H|oNl Miokh wlio (h) not look n|mo llm Umtk ol 1 
WlMihym mm MftMliuUi Hoi Horn uro ollor r# mmo/im wliliji 
hhoNr om from moolMnif IIiIn b«ofc lo J'liflo ; l/l'lm ililNr 
MM of MfyJo, V, TlmMlhmro of llm nw;h;ntM, mm K#m#64«m, 
Hl,,lrronm IHoiMMlf, DioHum, HnhlMM, nml ollinM, wlio Imvr 
not pk>$$4 IIjIm hook nmoojj Hiom^ of TMIo, H, Tim fm«MMf{<'» 
of HiIm hook f|ool^;rl lo llm %imuU, ami Urn rplMlh'M wr\Um 
rJllnr hnforo I'lillo wnhl wrlln HiIm work, oni wry llllln 
limn nl'lfr, 'Mm n ir/mtloM Horn only In Mm fnvonr Ir/nlilln/i, 
nml lliut Iml liMliiriaonlly Nii|i)io»iiNl, nml m rnnformlly of 
MifitliWOilM, wlihji Im not mo (wnillnMo riilloi Iml Hn: llkn 
omy ho fimo/l In Joh, l*rm*Atfk 9 FInAo, K<?«;Mimti<!io«i nml 
lo llm loodvM of Mlw;cMlmr/Mi lo llows wo im^t willi, llkn 
wlMft, llm pioilMlnm nlMof llm wh;ki'il »(t#r (Mm Hfn, nml Hm 
t'iiiinu rnwMiHM nml lui|>|ihmMM *\U\w i'lnliUtoiiN| urn ihuU 
wlMilom ni|»ri*Mnol.iMl \\\w* hm «o Hmnnl wllli (hnl, nml //o 
WimU mm AlmlfiMy, OirivfuciMi, Ct^itcrr, I'ri'Mrryaj mmIo- 
Mlmrl In^, |ooilMlihi{{, rowanllng, Th#M iioIIoiim wino mm 
mnn nt Hmt Horn iniMmg Hm JrwM, nml wlm nio Im rnfnin 
llml IMillo lihiiMiilf ilht not titko llio^o from Hm ImnU wt 
Imvfijimt fjoolnrri 

Orison Imim nollilni; Mftil« nbnul, Dm nnllnn of IMm Inmk, 
im morn limn llm fdlmr I'alln;^ wfih \\ follow lihu t All 
limn flml 'im Im 'nnrltnlrd from wlm I wo Imyo mm)<I Im, Hmt 
I'lnlo wnM munllnMlly of Hm M'oim |irlm;lpl^M wllli Hm mi 
ilmr iif (Mm Inmk, lirol Hmpiiiiin om.tlioil, nmhnoMt oflii* 
MiOilfnmnlM | Hmt Im wroln In llgypljiml Im not vciy nmjitfil, 
Mln^n ft Im lmllM|mliihlii llmf Mt It v#ul ndfaw Hm vmMlnn nf llm 

ii nly If wn Mhonhl nllnmpl fo nuskon npllnHlllfm* on^M 
lifthvitoii I Im* I look of WIioIoim nml I'lillo, m vmy eim*\t1w 
nhlii nnmhnr, |m«iIim|im, mlglil b# ptodNMd | llm lommr muIm 
down I'M monlliM mm Hmnrdhmiy Hum forflm lilt Mi of ohll* 
flrmi, Hm liilhtr only HtVfi, MMNi-rlliiK» H>'H rldldrnn Imni 
iilln Hmt Hnm, Mii|i|n»Mn In llm nlglilli mnnlli, nrn not com 
nnmly lim(; llyml, nr Imro lo Im fmppy, Vhllo mImo illirom 
IVnnMlm millinr oCIIip lioolv of Wirtdom In wlml Im MMyM of 
llm noiilloii of niitn, nml Mm IlkmmNM nod n MnmMinirn of 
(JimI, Af;rnrdJiiK In Hm lnllm, mnn wmm ncnlril In ifut hlni) 
llfndii nml hmi^n id'Minl, Immmfiil nml himmniil, IiIm fnuly 
foHimd «mf of llm mulli, nml will return In itrth ngtiln, mm 
IiIm Miinl will IlknwfMtt In (Iml \\f\w driilli, lVmn wlmm ll on 

1 null* pmrmd<'df Plolo nmki-M Hm rmrnmldiOMn Imlwrrn 
Mini nml mnn in iioiimImI In Hm Miinl, wfrlcb Moil Mm«n|f 
i initfml In Hm Imtjlnnlon, nml llllml will) ImdlunllnnM \nr Mm 
wcllitin nml ImppIni'MM, Iml nddM, nf Hm MMnmllnm, Hmt In* 
MiHIml nyjl inm*lM lo mmmImI mI. Hm lormiillim of mnn, wlm 
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werolho willow of Ujono luol dlNioodllon* obN«fV*liUi In 
hlnif which Include* (IiiiI iIhii^mhw opinion nl'lp dlflW- 
onl I»d*p4»ulwit prituripUf, which Iho Munlchce* nthr 
ward itloouuJ In no fttrmngct e uuuooo', 

(Jrolho* In of opinion, Ihul Uw Hook of WImiIiiiii In Ihn 
wmk of o .low, who wroln K In H*bt#w »IWr Hih Ihun of 
JtedwN,ond hcfnrn (ho pnollflenloof Iho hlgh^prhiwl, Nlnuiu> 
fiiifl Ihwl lor (hi* rcuNon H U pUuwd hofoni Iho hook of Ko 
clo*hi«IIeu«, It w»tf Iroualuled, on ho nuvn, fnlo Otmk hy 
Nome (2lii-iriliiiu oullior, who mtiUmlw4 llud hn^migo well 
enough, hof, look (jiml IJhcrdoN fo hi* Iruowlulloo, williouL 
confining hhuwolf lo (ho wonlN of hits frlgliiil, mid oven 
*ddtfd NowoNfnlJtoN mod nooIIiociiIn lukeo from <Jhrl*lhinIly, 
Jlmn, hn NuyNfUproceedN, that Iho ooivowil Jiolgoieol, In 
lukni nolhn of (hern, Iho hoppluoNN of (ho rljjhlenuN, nod 
tin punlwhwenl of Iho wicked, In n miuumr morn dUUnol 
Hod eimr IUhu wo nhaervu (foncrnlly In (ho hook* of Iho 
nm Ami JlohrowN, 

'Mow nm (ho **olloo»olN of (Jrolfioi, hot (low fNNOiiroo 
woy p#rt of lid* hypolhcNlw hot wool* proof, II, In on ro 
Kio*nn woik lo pretend lluil, (Ida hook wun orltfhudly wrolo 
In llclufiw, oeilher JfWN, nor nnehol, ChrUUwn wrller*, 
huvoollher ncco or known II. lo lloil. luoj{MH|fo, If (I, wnn 
roulfy wrolo in l(, would Iho #Jcwn rvif hevo Nu/fnred H lo 
ho Jo*u ornro flow uny foolNlnp* of J IcIouInoin, nod o. 
fimdgu eooalruelJoOfdlNcovnruhloln Iho Qtmk InionIuIJoo'I 
Thonio (JbrftftUu NcnflnienlN which (JrnlhiN Ihoutfhl (o ho 
foUled info 11 hy (he Irnowfulor, mn lo ho found hi Iho honk, 
of Moeenhee*, Hiid I r j J'hflo, und noojo of Idem t i n In 
J'Ih(", 'flw Iv/o tarnw. on IjkewfNo J'coJe*lHwlfeuN, #penk 
very ch/urly of Iho ovwliitflioff hupplne** of Ihcjind, nod 
Iho ele/mil pioualuncnla RpjudnM for Iho wicked, Arc wo 
Ihc/eforc pc/udllcd to Nuy, I lot I, IheNo hook* IlkewfNO huvo 
tmm mrmpad hv(Jhrf*llNnN, who huvo nrlfolly convoyed 
Ihcir OOIXIOI4 oo'I tfoofloo-'oltf Inlo Ihew'/ 'Moil h<\iu\in\>\n 
dcacrfpllon of Iho JunI mm, clotp# fl nlllicNI nod lorlnrrd 
wlfh k vinkty of wrclchcdm^N, do wo ool m+*t wilh H fo 
Iho wrldoifN of l'J»i|// # III/, II, do A$f/t from whener ('hero 
ond Mr/M oi holh onudfcNlly l/*ofc It, II, In w*M known how 
timmutmi Ur**k#, nwi ov<n llio JowMi twitm, wtriif* 
liuhnJ l» fhc doclrfno of IfnU phlloNr/^hcr, «nd why tolgfiL 
n/*t ifiU wHh^r (hlofc H proper lo prt«#rvt , mi ^v#n coik 
^-crMlo # ^iich » Ho*. Ihou^hf/ ;md jn/t H In (In full Ij^hl-ood 
hcwuly |o IhiN tilvUm work, and hcrchy Net Irolh el liherly, 



mu«I «lvo II u freer elronhillnn, whh h hofore WH^II il wff#, 
i jnlNouer, end ronllned lo Iho houlhon wHlluijN'f Hoc^ 
nor H* Pool hlniNcIf nooikIIuion loorow Iho IhooijhlN; fool 
oven llm word*, of iirofnun onlhor*'/ 

(JornelluN u liiiphlo Im?IIovoM|IIihI Him Hook of Wisdom 
won (vrofo In (Jrcck hyoilowlNh nulhor, ufler Iho rclnrn 
from Iho lluhylonfwh cu|illvlly f end uhoul Iho lliuo of l'(o 
looiy l*hlhohl|»hUN lloovenNUNjieclNlhul l|. ndjjhl In nor ol 
IhoHoveoly loir rjorh rN lluit wrnlo \l for Iho \m of (IjmI UUig, 
Iho hook b#t»f calcohilod, on huN heen heforo obKffVtd, 
for Iho InNlifMllon of jolnee** for AWmIooh reluloNi lloil 
Phlhide||ihoN (00)u*Ncd lo every ouo of llumo luler|oclerN 
Nonn: fjOCNlInn wmwwltif Ihn good govi /h/im/ii of hlN do 
odolooN; Ho uddNi lluil Iho opinion which iMcrlho* HiIn 
hook lo I'hllo^ulahl, eeNlly huvoohlMfned hy Iho IoIIowIuk 
er/ulvocul (crow j HoIoojoo Inol (wo oioucn, Holoeioo mul 
Jodldluh, Iho IunI, of which /dpl/lo* ilw frteiul i\f (hut, end 
hi thv.uk I'ftlftior I'MIm rignUUm h frfowt i end Iho rnh 
hloM # wloio lhoyi|uolo I'ldfo, givo hfio Iho inouo of Jedl 
dlnhf end no |ieo)do huvo heeo led Inloo odNlnkn lo loni 
gl/iH Phflo Iho Jew won nieiml, when Holooioo only won \\\' 
(ended under hlNolhcr nnnnc 

llnUheNourocfUiJeclNic^ wflhool. luiy cmfflfu proof* \Vc 
will Jn,Kcnuoi/Nly iM.knowledgo. Il/iil IhlN niulfer In diddoiiN, 
nod \Unl (ho oulhor of Iho Hook of Witfdooi fa uucerlnio 
uud unknown, U\\\M U novtolhcleN* cHuonlcul end IMvloo, 
Nhu;o H conloJnN In II, ull lluil In mummry lo doNorvo lloil 
Kilo j II uhooudN wllh uncIuI end Nolld \ua\\\)t\\o)\# t und 
p^inlN Jt'ktm Ch/)w| nod hJN Nulfcrfo^N \n o hcuve/ily uuor 
mr\ und Iho IrulhN ;er;ordcd fo H uro on comlorl/ddo lo Iho 
good (tod rlghlcouN, m Ihcy uro rlroudful lo Iho vvhi<<'d /'/id 
Iho winner j wud heNldeN; loo churfh Iui.n received nod nc 
koowfedged H, on peered und cunoofcnl, 

II In c^IhIo Ihwl. Iho nulhor lived ht'U<r Iho tfuvenly, Nine* 
ho cI|j;n Ihclr hul even when Ihoy dejuul- fro;o Iho H*Uf#w, 
llo wroh? §4§ thM when nlloijorlcM wero /nuch fo votfo*< 
und Hp\wMH lo huvo mui Iho wrf llngN of Iho phllonopher* 
uod iitack pocl«# JVooi IheNo vhvmMUuwiW wo n/o f/l 
opinion/ Ihwl IhlN nulhor coooof ho very nncfeul, llo ;o;coov 
lo lo hHorfhun Iho w/lh;rof KcclcidMNfleuN, wluoo wo huvo 
\\\w\ in iho IhncMof I'lole/uy JiplploioeN fo %ypl, nod Ao 
HochuN Uplphwnew fo HyiU i und, ff IhfN ho ho, our uulluo 
Nhould huvo lived under (ho yov«fo»i*Nl, of Iho Mio't 
cuheeM, 
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CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 

As the title of this book is Wisdom, the author very pro- 
perly opens it with the recommendation of righteous- 
ness, which is a principal part of it; a virtue necessary 
to be observed by all, but more particularly by the rulers 
and judges of the earth, this being the chief end of their 
appointment, the pursuit of this end their great duty, 
and the attainment of it their true glory. He then pro- 
ceeds to shew in general the .necessity of right sentiments 
of God, and the folly of mistrusting, and murmuring 
against, his providence; that as he is the searcher of all 
hearts, no disguise or hypocrisy can impose upon him, 
nor be concealed from him ; that wickedness first brought 
death into the world, which God unwillingly inflicts upon 
men, who were originally designed for a blessed state of 
immortality. 

Ver. 1. jLrf OVE righteousness, ye that be judges of the 
earth.'] We find the like command given to Joshua, when 
God appointed him to succeed Moses in the government 
of his people: Tlie book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy month; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thoumayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein: for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and 
then thou slialt have good success; (Josh. i. 8.) where tho 
marginal reading, thou shalt do wisely, taken from the He- 
brew, and confirmed by the LXX. seems far preferable. 
The same direction is given, Psal.ii.10, 11. Bewise now, 
O ye kings; be instructed, ye that arc judges of the earth: 
serve the Lord with fear, &c. The philosopher assigns two 
reasons why magistrates should be particularly careful to 
give public testimony of their goodness — " because the 
people will be less jealous of suffering an injury from 
such whom they believe to be righteous, and will be less 
disposed to attempt an injury against such of whom they 
entertain the highest opinion." (Politic, lib. v. cap. 11.) 
And it is no improbable conjecture, that one reason why 
rulers are called gods in Scripture (Psal. Ixxxii. 6.) is, that 
they ought to imitate the Deity in the perfection of good- 
ness. But besides this common acceptation of judges of 
the earth, which indeed is most natural, there is another 
sense suggested by Messieurs du Port-Royal, Les saints 
expliquent ces paroles comme estant dites a tous les fidel- 
les, who, according to some of the fathers, will be ap- 
pointed judges of the earth: and indeed St. Austin thus 
interprets tho very words of this author, ol Kpivovres rrtv yiiv, 
(see' Comment, on Psal. ii.) from the Christian doctrine, 
probably, 1 Cor. vi. 2. Knoiv ye not that the sai?its shall 
judge the world? rbv koo/iov kqivov<ji\ hence, 6 Kpirrjs t7iq 



olicQVfxivTis, became the style of a great saint, and is yet used 
as the" standing title of the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
perhaps of other eastern patriarchs. That this construc- 
tion might be intended here seems probable, because the 
author of this book usestbe same oxpression in tho same 
sense, iii. 8. where, speaking professedly of the saints, or 
the best of men, he says, tzpivovmv t$vq kol Kgart]<jov<xi \atov. 
Upon which words Grotius and other commentators scru- 
ple not to refer to Matt. xix. 28. and Apoc. ii. 2G. and other 
places where the judgment of the world by the saints is 
mentioned. Both these passages in this writer may easily 
be accounted for, if there was any foundation for Grotius's 
observation in the introduction to his notes, viz. that the 
translator of this book was a Christian,." qui Christiana 
quaedam commodis locis addidit." If that great man had 
given any proof of his remark, then indeed these passages 
might be more justly suspected, and esteemed instances of 
the truth of his observation. 

TJiinkofthe Lord with a good heart.] QpovnaaTt irepl tov 
Kvptov tv ayaSoTrrri. Our translators, because it follows 
immediately, tcai ev a7rX6Tr}Ti tcapSiag ^nrrjerare avrov, have 
considered ayaBoTw, as well as <nr\6rr)Q, as relating to the 
heart. But, according to Grotius, sentite de Domino in 
bonitate, is a Hebraism for bene sentite (which is the sense 
of Calmet and the rest of the commentators of Coverdale's 
and the Geneva Bibles), think of God justly and worthily, 
k e. have right sentiments of his goodness, power (which 
the Arabic version understands in particular), and his other 
attributes: consider what God is, and what ye yourselves 
are ; what great things he hath done for you, and what un- 
worthy returns ye have made him. This certainly is the 
better construction (if the Hebraism may be depended 
upon), and comprehends more than our translation of the 
place. This instruction is very properly inserted in the 
entrance of this work, because a right opinion concerning 
God is the basis and foundation of all virtue and goodness. 
Thus Origen, (iacrtv yap dlfiai tcai tSpaiwfia naawv rwv aptr&v 
tlvcu rrjv apfx6%ovcrav Bey So£av rt ko( niartv* (Cont.Marcion. 
p. 2.) For the better God is understood, with the more ra- 
tional religion will he be worshipped, and with a homage 
more agreeable to his nature, free from any mixture of super- 
stition or idolatry. 

And in simplicity of heart, seek him.] i. e. With sincerity 
and singleness of heart, as Coverdale renders, in opposi- 
tion to double-mindedness, which the Scripture so fre- 
quently condemns, and the Hebrew well expresses by a 
heart and a heart, divided as it were betwixt God and 
the world ; and thus St. Bernard seems to understand it. 
" Seek not any thing (says he) more than God, or so much 
as God, because he is above every thing; seek not any 
thing with God, or next unto him, because he alone is suffi- 
cient for every thing." (De Div. Serm. 37.) A person of 
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such a temper is elegantly called by the son of Siraeh,yl 
sinner that goeth two ways, Eeelus. ii. 12. 

Ver. 2. He will be found of them that tempt him not.'] 
Though it is certain that tempting God, is used in Scripture 
not only for presumption and too much confidence, but 
also for too little confidence, or diffidence and distrust, 
which latter is the sense that Grotius and Calmet take it 
in ; yet for what reason it should be so taken here (espe- 
cially as the following words express this very thing, viz. 
tliat he sheweth himself to those that do not distrust him), 
is not easy to conceive : unless we will make a. difference 
in the degrees of distrust expressed by ttuqoZovgiv and 
uTTiffTovcriv, as there seems to be in the degrees of discovery 
God makes of himself, expressed by tvphKtrai and Ifupavi- 
ZtTaf or else interpret aTrivrovrnv of incredulity or slowness 
of belief, which is the proper meaning of the word. But 
the most natural construction of the whole verse is given 
by Messieurs du Port-Royal, who interpret tempting God, 
of every instance of hypocrisy and disguise, Onne cherche 
point Dieu avec un cceur simple: this is so agreeable to the 
airXorrjc KapSca? beforementioned, as well as to all the fol- 
lowing verses, that it claims the preference. And then, as 
it is another proper effect of the simplicity of the heart, to 
be as free from suspicions and distrust, as it is from craft 
or pretence, /n? aTrurrovai, rendered and understood as in our 
translation, follows most aptly and naturally. 

Ver. 3. For froward thoughts.'] SkoXioI Xoytajjiot. 2ko- 
Xibg properly is tortuosns, flexuosus, and when applied to 
thoughts, must denote crafty, captious, intriguing, subtle, 
prevaricating, and every thing which is the reverse of 
airXovq. I doubt therefore of the propriety of rendering it 
by froward, which denotes rather perverseness or obsti- 
nacy, as our translators render the w T ord, Prov. xvii.20. 
from another sense of (tko\iq$, viz. crooked, hard to be re- 
duced to a right line. But this sense of wiliness or dissi- 
mulation perfectly agrees with the context, for it is said, 
to separate from God; z. e. God is not to be found by a 
hypocrite ; and the reason follows in the fifth verse. 

And his power when it i$ tried, reproveth the unwise.] This 
is variously apprehended by the commentators. Clarius 
would have it, That the approved virtue of good men renders 
them the fittest to reprove the ungodly. Badwell says, Pro- 
nomen ejus adjunxi tit ad Denm referatur. So have our 
translators inserted it ; though his should have been in 
italic letters, because not in the, original. Castalio, the 
same in sense: so also Grotius understands it, and ex- 
pounds it, That there is sufficient experience of the power of 
God to confute all those who deny his providence. But how 
does this suit with the context? I think Messieurs du 
Port-Royal preserve the connexion much better, Et lors 
que les hommes veulent tenter sa puissance (tempt him by 
their hypocrisy, as above, or, as they explain it here in 
their notes, enfeignant.le chercher au meme terns qu'on le 
deshonore) elle les convainc defolie ; i. e. as they explain it, 
God punishes their folly by giving them up to their own 
unruly affections. The sense of the whole third verse 
seems to be to this effect; Guileful thoughts set us at a dis- 
tance from God and his truth ; he is too great and power- 
ful a being to be treated with art or craft ; and when men 
presume to treat him so, " rcealcitrat undique tutus" (as Ho- 
race said of Augustus), they are sure to suffer for their folly. 
This sense is confirmed by the words immediately following. 

vol. iv. 



Ver. 4. For into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter.] 
Elg KaKvrsxvov ipvyfiv* Here again is meant the crafty, de- 
signing, evil-plotting sgm?, and not merely the malicious soul, - 
as our translators have rendered. And thus Badwell un- 
derstands KaKortxvoQ, Anima qua malum molitur et machi- 
natur. St. Gregory has a just and apposite observation, 
" Deus de supernis mysteriis illorum mentes radio suae vi- 
sitationis illuminat, quos nulla umbra duplieitatis obscu- 
rat." (De Cur. Pastor, p. 3.) The Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions understand it, of a soul polluted with many sins. And 
indeed it must be confessed, in favour of this interpretation, 
that, all sin, especially long continued in, indisposes the 
soul for the reception of Divine wisdom, and renders it an 
incapable subject of Divine grace; whereas holiness com- 
poses our natures into sueh a regular temper, a$ is of all 
others the most fit to receive religious impressions, and to 
procure us the presence and aid of God's grace. This 
sense has some countenance from what follows. 

Nor dwell in the body that is subject unto sin.] Not 
barely subject, or liable unto sin; that cannot be the mean- 
ing, for this all persons who live in the midst of tempta- 
tions must be in danger of committing; but the sense is, 
Divine wisdom will not dwell in sueh who are bound, or 
subjected, under the dominion of sin: and so the Vulgate * 
renders, Nee habitabit in corpore subdito peccatis; and Co- 
verdale's version has it, Nor dwell in the body that is sub- 
dued unto sin, or rather in bondage, as a debtor, . unto 
sin; for so Karaxptos, which is a forensic term, properly 
signifies. What the Jews observe of the spirit of pro- 
phecy, that it dwellsnot with sadness, is true of Divine 
wisdom, that it dwells not with wickedness, i. e. in a soul 
subject or enslaved to vicious and irregular passions. And 
so long as men allow themselves in any known sin, suffer 
any vice wilfully to remain in them unsubdued, so long 
they deprive themselves of the presence or inhabitation of 
this heavenly guest. 

Ver. 5. For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit.] 
The Jews apply the name of spirit to several habits of the 
soul; thus we meet with the spirit of meekness, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, &e. (Isa. ii. 2.) and here the spirit of discipline. 
But I think, with Calmet, it would be better rendered, The 
holy spirit of instruction will flee deceit, that being a more 
proper word than discipline, which our translator use; 
for the context requires that precise sense, and discipline 
has a general and more lax sense in our language ; some 
manuscripts accordingly read, ayiov wvtvfia cofyiag, which 
confirms this. Seneca has a very remarkable passage 
among his Epistles to this purpose: " Sacer inest in nobis 
spiritus, bonorum malorumque eustos et obsorvator; "et 
quemadmodum nos ilium traetamus, ita et ille nos." There 
is a holy spirit residing in us, who watches and observes both 
good and bad men, and will treat us after the same manner 
that we treat him. Nor is the reason which is assigned 
for the residence and abode of a demon, or good genius, 
with Socrates, after a very extraordinary planner, less 
worthy of notice: "Do not wonder (says M^ximusTyrius) 
that sueh a spirit should dwell with Socrates, whose purity 
of body, goodness of soul, devotion towards God, and in- 
tegrity to man, rendered him worthy of sueh a fripnd/' 
(Dissert. 26.) 

• And remove from thoughts that are without understand- 

SM 
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ing, and will not abide when unrighteousness cometh in.'] 
Probably the true reading here of the original is anb \oyia- 
ltu>v a<Tvv$lru)v, and not aawktjv, as all tho printed copies 
have it. For the context plainly shews, and even the sen- 
tence immediately foregoing, that not silly or weak thoughts, 
but guileful intentions, and deceitful practices, are to bo 
understood. What is here said of the spirit of instruction, 
with respect to artifice and dissimulation, is no less true of 
those holy spirits who are the appointed guardians of man- 
kind, with respect to unrighteousness in general; for those 
who, with much tender concern and affectionate hopes, mi- 
nister to man's salvation, are forced with regret to leave 
tho care and habitation of the profligate and irreclaimable, 
and with sorrow cry out to one another, as the angels did in 
the Jewish temple, when through many profanations it was 
no longer fit for their charge, tnrafiaivwfizv IvrtvOtv, Let us 
depart hence. (Joseph, de Bell. Judaic, lib. vii.) And it is 
very observable, that when the wickedness of the old world 
was arrived to its height, God pronounces, ov fxri Karafiitv-g 
to Trvtvfia fiov Iv ToXg avSpwwoig, (Gen. vi. 3.) My Spirit shall 
not always continue in such men; the sense of which pas- 
sage our version expresses imperfectly by striving with 
men. (See John xiv. 23.) 

Ver. G. For wisdom is a loving spirit. ] ?. e. A hearty well- 
wisher to, and promoter of, the good of mankind, and in 
particular a lover of their souls. But how is the punishing 
a blasphemer, an instance of the great love and philan- 
thropy of this spirit? It seems rather a proof of its seve- 
rity, than kindness and good-nature. The answer and true 
sense is, that though wisdom be such a kind and merciful 
spirit, yet her regard to justice is such, that she will not 
acquit the blasphemer; and so St. Austin (De Mendacio, 
cap. 1G.) explains it. These may be supposed the words, 
and as it were soliloquy, of a wicked man, comforting him- 
self in tho midst of his evil courses against danger, because 
Divine wisdom is a loving and compassionate spirit. And 
then the words immediately following will contain the an- 
swer to this vain subterfuge and weak pretence, viz. that 
notwithstanding the affectionate tenderness of this spirit, 
which is confessed on all hands, and displayed everywhere, 
yet cannot she act so inconsistently and unsuitably to her 
holy nature,* as to excuse the blasphemer. And thus the 
Syriac version understands it, Amicus est quidem hominum 
spiritus sapiential, at non justificat impium. % And Junius, 
after having stated the objection, answers it in like manner, 
Humanus quidem est,futeor; sed tamen non propterea in- 
Justus est, qui hominis blasphemi maledicta impune abire si- 
nat. (See Comment, in loc.) 

And will not acquit a blasphemer of his words.] Or, as the 
literal rendering of the Greek is, Hold him guiltless with re- 
spect to his lips. Such whose mouths are full of cursing, 
deceit, and fraud, and under whose tongue is ungodliness and 
vanity, who dare be outrageous against God, or deceitful 
and injurious to their neighbour, shall be answerable for 
what is not conformable to truth and sincerity. All false- 
hood and deceit in general, either open or concealed, and 
whatsoever proceeds from the heart or the lips that may do 
hurt, is not only detestable to this Divine Spirit, but will 
be punished severely by it. This in the book of Proverbs 
is called afrowardmouth, which the Vulgar Latin translates 
sometimes a mouth ivith two tongues. 

For God is witness of his reins, and a true beholder of his 



heart, and a hearer of his tongue.] Tho sentiment here is 
like that in king David's fine charge to Solomon : And thou, 
Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
him ivith a perfect heart, and with a willing mind, for the 
Lord searchcth all hearts, and understandeth all the imagi- 
nations of the thoughts, (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) God's judg- 
ment alone therefore is infallible as to men's real goodness 
and inward dispositions; for whereas men judge of their 
neighbour's heart by his words or actions, which are often 
deceitful, God, on the contrary, judges of men's words and 
actions as he sees their heart, and knows their reins. But 
the observation in this place relates not so much to God's 
infinite knowledge in general, as to his discovery of guile 
and deceit in particular. 

Ver. 7. For the Spirit of the Lordfdleth the world.] L e. 
Is infinite and immense, is not bounded by any place or 
space, but spreads himself to all places that we can cither 
see or imagine, and infinitely beyond; so that we cannot 
say, He is here, and not there ; Thus far he reaches, and no 
farther. St. Gregory describes God, €€ intra omnia non in- 
clusus, extra omnia non exclusus, supra omnia non clatus, 
infra omnia non depressus :" (lib. ii. Moral.) Or, to speak 
in the language of the old philosopher, he is a being, whose 
centre is every where, and his circumference no where. But 
nothing can equal what God says of himself, Am I a God 
at hand, and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I shall not see him ? Do not I fill hea- 
ven and earth? saith the Lord. (Jer. xxiii. 23, 24. see 
also Psal. exxxix. 7.) 

find that which containeth all things, hath knowledge of 
the voice.] Some manuscripts read 6 avvixw* which pro- 
bably is the true reading. (See Calmet and St. Austin in 
Speculo, and Orig.in Epist. ad Rom. cap. 9. lib. vii.) Thns 
the Syriac and Arabic versions expound it, the former 
rendering, Ille qui tenet omnia, scienter habet vocemipsius ; 
and the latter, Et qui creaturas omnes amplectitur, possidet 
notitiam vocis. Coverdale's version is to the same purpose, 
And the same that upholdcth all things, hath knowledge also 
of the voice. But the rendering of the Vulgate here is very 
faulty, and even ungrammatical : as the former sentence 
respected God's omnipresence, this takes in his infinite 
knowledge, which extends itself to, and takes cognizance 
of, what passes every where. With respect to our words, 
that of the Psalmist is most full, Lo, there is not a word 
in my tongue, hid thou, O Lord, knowest it altogether: 
(Psal. exxxix. 3.) with respect to our actions, that of the 
prophet Samuel, The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
him actions are weighed; 1 Sam. ii. 3. where the reading 
of the LXX. is very observable, Otoe yvuxnog Kvptog, i. e. 
the Lord is a God of knowledges, which as Bishop Pearson 
expresses it, are so plural, or rather infinite, that of his 
understanding there is no number, tijc avvictwg ahrov ovk tartv 
apiOfioQ. (See the LXX. in Psal. cxlvii. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And the sound of his words shall come unto'the 
Lord, for the manifestation of his wicked deeds.] The mar- 
ginal reading here seems preferable, For the reproving of 
his wicked deeds. Coverdale's version is to the same effect, 
TJie report of his words shall come unto God, so that his 
wickedness shall be punished; to which agrees the rendering 
in the Geneva Bible, The sound of his words shall come 
unto God for the correction of his iniquities. And the 
Syriac and Arabic versions are to -the same purpose. And 
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in this sense even our translators themselves have used 

axiyx w > the ver y vcrse before > ww« h the y scem here t0 havc 

forgot. 

Ver. 10. For the ear of jealousy heareth all things.'] i. e. 
God's jealous ear overhears every thing; especially com- 
plaints against the dispensations of his providence cannot 
be kept secret from him, who is jealous of his own honour. 
The Arabic version therefore of this passage is very just, 
06 zeli causam res omnes audit: hence his name DeusZe- 
lotes. There is no metaphor more frequent in the prophets, 
than to represent sin as spiritual adultery; jealousy, there- 
fore, in a, religious sense, means God's quick sense and 
keen resentment of his injured honour, that, like a suspi- 
cious and abused husband, he is ever inquisitive and 
watchful, always listening to, and actuated by, every re- 
port and whisper, so that nothing can be concealed from, 
or pass unobserved by, him, that reflects the least dis- 
honour upon his judgments or proceedings. 

And the noise of murmurings is not hid.'] Murmurings 
here may either respect God, or man; with respect to God, 
the sense is, that he will listen to, and remember, all hard 
and ungodly speeches against him, that he will punish the 
secret complaints or open insults of such who dare to find 
fault with the wise methods of his providence, or, from any 
seemingly unequal dispensations of it, call his justice or 
goodness in question. By murmurings with regard to men, 
we may understand, that detraction, though a covert me- 
thod of evil speaking, and generally conveyed by way of 
whisper, and under the seal of secrecy, yet shall neither be 
undiscovered or unpunished. And in this latter sense 
St. Austin understands this passage, (DeMendacio, cap. 16.) 
and is pleased with the contrast of the expression, viz. 
" The noise of murmurings ; which, though imagined to be 
secret, and the slander of them conveyed privately, and as 
it were instilled into the car, yet are as well-known (says 
he) to God, as if they were spoken aloud, or proclaimed 
with the voice of a trumpet." 

Ver. 11. Tlierefore beware of murmuring, tvhich is unpro- 
fitable.] i. e. Is very mischievous and hurtful. This figure 
of speech, called litotes or meiosis, when less is said than 
is meant, is frequent both in sacred and profane writings. 
Thus Prov. xx. 23. tho wise man saith, A false balance is 
not good; i.e. very bad, and hateful to God. Thus idols 
are called vain things, which cannot profit; i. e. things which 
occasion much mischief. And the most shameful vices are 
called things which are not convenient, Rom. ii. 28. (Sec 
also Gen. xxxiv. 7.) Nor are examples of this kind of 
speaking wanting in Cicero, Livy, Longinns, and the best 
writers. Thus Virgil calls the great tyrant Busiris, illau- 
datus; and the Stygian lake, inamabilis; though by this 
negative of praise, he intended to express a great abhor- 
rence of them. (See more instances in Martyn's Notes on 
the Georgics, lib. iii. p. 210.) 

And refrain your tongue from backbiting, for there is no 
word so secret that shall go for nought ; and the mouth that 
belieth slayeth the soul.] We cannot better or more truly 
interpret this verse, than of those reasonings tvhich arc 
contained in the five first verses of the next chapter; nor 
can it be so consistently understood any other way; for 
in the verses referred to, we have all the particulars in- 
sorted in this, viz. the yoyyvtrfxhg av<o<j>z\fje, the tcaraXakia 
y\u>oaj)c, no$ backbiting, as our version hath it, but such 



representations of our mortal state, as are false and in- 
jurious to God the Creator — the ^diyfia AaS-pcuov, in the 
strictest sense, explained by £(7rov Iv lavrolg XoyKxafxtvot — 
and ov kzvov, on account of its pernicious consequences — 
and, lastly, the <n6fxa karm^vSojusvov, which literally slayeth 
the soul, by filling it with such vile principles as bring it 
to destruction. From hence the connexion, between this 
and the next chapter, is both visible and necessary ; nor 
can we account for this vcrse so well in any other light. 
None of the commentators have attended to this, and 
therefore they expound this verse, either of lying strictly 
so called, or of slander in general ; but if we understand 
it of slandering, with the marginal reading and the Geneva 
Bible, we must confine it rather to a particular branch of 
it, viz. the speaking evil of God, good men, or sacred 
things. St. Bernard's observation, that slander is like a 
serpent, that at the same time kills several persons, is very 
just and applicable here? for a slanderer, that takes a 
wicked pleasure in ridiculing or discrediting things sacred, 
ruins himself at length by his libertine notions and false 
principles; he shoots -his arrows against heaven, which 
are sure to fall on his own head; he poisons the persons 
that listen to him with consent and pleasure, and so draws 
them after him into the same ruin ; and he wounds religion, 
and consequently God through its sides, by the scandal 
and groundless suspicions which he impotently endeavours 
to fasten upon it. 

Ver. 12. Seek not death in the error of your life: and 
pull not upon yourselves destruction with the works of your 
hands.] The original words Zrikovre, and, lirtanraa^a, inti- 
mate, that wicked men labour to be miserable; that they 
offer a sort of violence to themselves when they commit 
sin ; and thereby oblige God, unwillingly, and, as it were, 
with reluctance, to inflict death on them. Salvian ex- 
presses this in most remarkably strong terms; "God 
(saith he) is loath to punish men, but they themselves, exi- 
gunt et extorqnent ut perirent, vim ctiam faciunt — manus 
inferunt pietati divinac, et omni peccatorum scclere, quasi 
omni telorum generc, misericordiam Dei expugnant." (De 
Gubcrn. Dei, lib. i.) As death and destruction proceed 
thus from the corrupt abuse of men's own natural power 
and liberty of will, we hence sec the origin of evil. — I ob- 
served of the former verse, that it was best explained by a 
reference to the beginning of the next chapter; so the like 
reference to it is equally proper and necessary in this, for 
much the same order of sentiments will be found in the 
cautions here given: Seek not death; i.e. court it not; 
cv 7rXavr? Z>w)q, which error of life is explained in ver. 6 — 9. 
of the next chapter: and the following verses there, viz. 
10 — 12. that express a degree of wickedness which amounts 
to a covenant or compact with death, are here cautioned 
against, by pull not upon yourselves destruction ; for Ima- 
irqv okzOpov is as much above £>jAouv Savarov, as acts of 
violence, cruelty, and injustice, arc above voluptuousness 
in the climax of a bad life. 

Ver. 13. For God made not death.] i.e. He designed 
not originally the entrance of death into the world. Man, 
whom God at first made an imago of his own eternity, in 
his state of innocence Jiad the pleasing prospect of im- 
mortality; and if he had continued upright, his obedience 
wouldhavc been crowned with it. Bishop Bull hathamost 
excellent discourse upon the state of man before the fall; 
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it is his opinion there, that €( this never-ending life of hap- 
piness, promised to our first parents if they had continued 
obedient, and grown up to perfection under that economy 
wherein they were placed, would not have been continued 
in the earthly Paradise, but only havo commenced there, 
and been perpetuated in a higher state; and after such a 
trial of their obedience, as should seem sufficient to the 
Divine wisdom, they should have been translated from 
earth to heaven." (Bull's Opera Posth. vol. iv. disc. 5.) 

Neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living.] 
God docs not sport himself, liko a merciless tyrant, with 
the lives of his creatures, but is tender of their welfare, 
ever disposed to do them good, and ready to communicate 
happiness to them, if their own obstinacy and evil beha- 
viour do not obstruct it. And therefore if, notwithstanding 
these gracious intentions of God in their favour, men do 
finally perish, their miscarriago must be ascribed to their 
own perverse wills, and sinful abuse of their liberty. And 
thus God declares expressly in Hosca xiii. 9. O Israel, 
thy destntctionisfrom thyself; i. e. God is not the cause of 
any evil, cither of sin or punishjnent ; but thy sin, whereby 
thou destroyest thyself, and thy misery, which is the con- 
sequence of it, arc both of thy own procuring. (Sec Lowth 
in loc. and Ezek. xxxiii. 11.) Some of the fathers, viz. 
Origcn, Chrysostom, Theophylact, &c. have a pretty ob- 
servation, and which is very pertinent to the passage be- 
fore us, upon Matt. xxv. 41. Depart from me, ye % cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
They observe, 1. That the punishment of the wicked is not 
said here to be prepared from the beginning of the world, 
as the blessing is, lest it should be thought that God de- 
signed man's punishment before he sinned. 2. That Christ 
saith, Come, ye blessed of my Father, but not, Go, ye cursed 
of my Father; because God is the author and procurer of 
men's happiness, but man is the only author of his own 
misery. 3. That punishment is mentioned as designed 
originally not for man, but for the devil and his angels. (See 
Dr. Whitby in loc.) 

Ver. 14. For he created all things that they might have 
their being.'] i. e. God created the world and all things in it 
for perpetual duration; and that, under the direction of 
his overruling providence, they might always continue in 
being; and particularly he designed this favour for man- 
kind, whom at first he created to be immortal, (ii. 23.) 
This is the sense of the Syriac version, which renders, 
Et in ipsa mundi origine vitam expertem mortis veneno. 

And the generations of tlie ivorldivere healthful.'] All 
tilings which God made in their several kinds were very 
good, and designed for the use and benefit of man, and 
were originally appointed to be serviceable to him; there 
were naturally no hurtful or noxious qualities in the ele- 
ments, till sin altered the constitution of things; but sin 
having made a breach in the world, a sad train of evils 
entered with it; for the world being made for man, and the 
place of his residence, it hath felt the effect of God's dis- 
pleasure to increase his punishment. And since the curse 
consequent upon the fall, famine, pestilence, deluges, wild 
beasts, diseases, pains, sicknesses, have been in their turns 
his scourges and destroyers, as if universal nature was 
armed against him. Or the meaning maybe in particular, 
that all men (Natio?ies orbis terrarum, as the Vulgate reads, 
and Covcrdalc's translation follows) were created originally 



pure and healthful, both as to soul and body, in the person 
of Adam, the common root from whence they sprung; and 
that there was no natural contagioii, or hereditary taint, to 
draw him to disobedience, and, in consequence of that, to 
destruction; exterminium, as the Vulgate expresses it, al- 
luding probably to Adam's banishment out of Paradise. 
Had Adam indeed continued innocent, he then, among 
many other great privileges, had transmitted downwards, 
by way of natural generation or descent, a healthful and 
blessed temper of body: but our great protoplast and re- 
presentative falling, besides the rectitude of his mind, he 
lost also that blessed constitution of body, which wpuld 
have been so great a privilege to his offspring. 

And there is no poison of destruction in them.] *PapfxaKOv 
ok&pov. The Greeks often use $%iaicov in a good sense; 
thus we read in Homer, 

$apn<iKa TToXkct fxiv la$\a [X£fiiy/ilva, 7roXXa St Xvypd. 

And therefore oklQpov is very properly here added ; as in 
Virgil's Gcorgics we meet with malum virus, where malum 
is not to be looked upon as a superfluous epithet, because 
virus is used in a good as well as a bad sense ; as in Sta- 
tius particularly. And that venerium itself docs not always 
signify something destructive to life, see Virgil's eighth 
Eclogue, and Martyn on lib. i. Gcorg. p. 29. St. Austin 
observes, that briers and thorns were not of the original 
product of the earth, much less poisonous plants and 
herbs ; and that none of these had grown upon the face of 
it but for man's disobedience. (De genes, cont. Manich. 
lib. i. cap.13. and St. Basil, Hexaem. horn. 5.) Accordingly 
the LXX. render, Cursed be the ground for thy sake, by 
htiKarapaTOQ rj ytj Iv rotg epyoig gov, i. e. in or by thy works of 
sin. And Aquila and Theodotion render in like manner. 
But here it may be asked, How can this observation of our 
author be true, if in the natural world there are confessedly 
poisonous plants and drugs ; and if what some good writers 
maintain be just, with respect to the moral world, viz. 
that the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil was 
for its specifical quality of a poisonous nature both to the 
soul and body; and that the first man's nature was tainted 
by tasting or eating of it? Or how can it be justly said, 
that God did not create death, since he did create that poi- 
sonous fruit, -by which the human nature was so deadly 
poisoned? For the solution of this difficulty, see the 
learned Dr. Jackson's Works, torn. iii. p. 29. 

Nor the kingdom of death upon the earth.] Nor would 
death have had any power, much less sovereignty over the 
earth, who now reigns absolute in it, hath made it her place 
of residence, and even fixed her palace in it. For in the 
original it is not' fiacnXda, but /3aerfXnov, which means not 
kingdom or dominion, but rather court or palace. Covcrdale 
renders ffiov fiaaiXetov, the kingdom of hell, intimating, that 
the devil's power was usurped, and his sovereignty of 
man's own erection. Calmct renders, Le roi des enfers 
v? avoit pas son palais sur la terre. 

Ver. 15. For righteousness is immortal] If this verse 
was included in a parenthesis; the sense of the context 
would be better connected and more perfect; and I have 
the pleasure to observe, that Coverdale's translation doth 
so include it: the meaning seems to be, that obedience 
would not only have made man immortal, and translated 
him from an earthly to a heavenly paradise,. but, as the 
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verb is in the present tense, it may intimate farther, that 
righteousness continued in, would have raised man to an 
unchangeable state of goodness, and his innocence have 
been crowned with everlasting perseverance: as the an- 
gels, who continued in their duty when the rest revolted, 
are finally established in their integrity and felicity. 

Ver. 16. But wigodly men with their works and words 
called it to them: for when they thought to have it'their 
friend, they consumed to nought, and made a covenant with 
it, because tliey are ivorthy to take part with it.] We meet 
with the like phrase, of making a covenant with death, Isa. 
xxviii. 14, 15. and upon the like occasion. I shall tran- 
scribe it at larg , because it will give great light to this 
passage : Because ye have said, We have made a covenant 
with death, and with hell are we at agreement; when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall not come tmto 
us : for we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood 
have we hid ourselves; therefore thus saith the Lord, Your 
covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your agree- 
ment with hell shall not stand; when the overflowing scourge 
shall pass through, then ye shall be trodden down by it. 
This passage of Isaiah is certainly alluded to and imitated 
by our author in this verse. But the words in the original, 
and in our version, are so perplexed and obscure, that it 
will be very difficult, I had almost said impossible, to give 
any translation of this verse, and many others in this book, 
that shall answer truly to the letter, and yet be free from 
obscurity. The words, as they now stand, arc certainly 
intricate and confused, and seem by some accident to have 
suffered a transposition. Was I at liberty to attempt mend- 
ing the obscurity of this verse, it should be by a transposi- 
tion too of the Greek words, by altering the place only of 
lTwcr}<rav teal, thus : QiXov 7ryfj<ra//€voz avrbv <rvv&{}Kt)V tSzvro 
irpbe avrbv, ica\ katc^av, on u%tot, &c. u e. They called ( death) 
to them, and looking upon it as their friend, they made a 
covenant with it; and consumed away, because they de* 
served to share in it. But though this easy transposition 
would make the construction very clear, yet I dare not 
warrant it without plainer authority from manuscripts or 
ancient versions. Let us then see what construction may 
be put upon this verse, as the present reading is, by at- 
tending closely to the context ; and from what goes before 
in the eleventh and twelfth verses, and what follows after 
in the whole second chapter, we may in general make this 
observation, that there seems here to be an intended cli- 
max, to shew the progress of wicked men's attachment to 
death, like that in Psal. i. 1. to shew their progress in ini- 
quity; they first call or invite death to them; next they 
hold it, or treat it as a friend; and-lastly, they enter into 
covenant or strict union with it. And this progress seems 
to be represented and explained at large in the next chap- 
ter : the first step is in their reasonings about death, con- 
tained in the first five verses, wherein they put it in a false 
but the most favourable light to themselves that it is capa- 
ble of: the next step is a debauched life, founded on the 
foregoing false principles, and recommended in the next 
four verses; this is, entering into society or friendship 
with death ; and the consequence of it is, they Consume 
and waste away, and shorten their lives, which is repre- 
sented by crajci)<rav. The last step is marked out, ver. 10. 
by their resolving upon acts of flagrant injustice and mali- 
cious wickedness; which is as it were entering into covenant 



with death, and makes their attachment to it inseparable, 
viz. they die for ever. But this will appear moro fully, 
when we explain the particulars of the next chapter. I 
shall observe here, once for all, that we are not to imagine 
this book to be only a collection of confused discourses ot 
independent sentences; for, from the little sketch here 
given, and the argument of the several chapter^, to every 
attentive reader a regular method will appear plain and 
observable. 

CHAR II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The author having represented in the former chapter the 
original of sin and death, as too sadly exemplified in our 
first parents, proceeds to shew the contagious effects 
and terrible consequences of sin upon their posterity. 
For this purpose he introduces some libertines reasoning 
(if it may be so called) in their loose way, in favour of 
their darling opinions, "That life is short and uncertain, 
and therefore its sensual gratifications to be pursued with 
eagerness, and without delay ; that there is no real dis- 
tinction between good and evil, and therefore all acts of 
oppression and injustice, such asmaybest suit men's con- 
venience and interest, are allowable and commendable; 
that the soul is naturally mortal, and is annihilated with 
the body; that there is no future state, nor any account 
to be given hereafter of men's wicked and evil courses 
in this life :* these poisonous principles are represented 
from the beginning to ver. 21. of this chapter ; and though 
set out to the best advantage, are not intended to coun- 
tenance men in bad notions of religion, in false opinions 
of God, and wrong sentiments of the soul ; but are only 
opinions introduced with an intention to confute them: 
and therefore, in the very entrance of this chapter, the 
author, to prevent any possible mistake as to his inten- 
tion and meaning, pronounces such notions and conclu- 
sions to bo not right, ver. 1. and at the end of this, and 
in the three following chapters, confutes them at large, 
determines in favour of virtue and goodness, and shews 

• the certainty of their reward. 

Ver. 1. \JUR life is short and tedious.'] I think the word 
tedious, which is used by the old English translations, 
improper here ; it occurs very rarely in the sense of our 
version, refers more generally to time, and rather implies a 
long duration of it: so that short and tedious seem wrong 
coupled together; it would have been better rendered, and 
with less ambiguity, short and painful, and so the original 
indeed reads, oXtyog teal Xv^poc b j3/oc t?/*wv, and is con- 
firmed by the Syriac and Arabic versions. The expression 
here is like that of Jacob's, Few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been, (Gen, xlvii. 9.) and that of Job, 
Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble, (xiv. 1.) allowing only for the difference of the 
speakers. 

In the death of man there is no remedy.] There is no pre- 
vention of, or remedy against, mortality. Death is the por- 
tion of every man, though the particular time is uncertain, 
according to that of Job, His days are determined; the num- 
ber of his months are with thee; thou hast appointed his 
bounds that he cannot pass; (xiv. 5.) But neither docs our 
author, nor this passage of Job, countenance that notion of 
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the prcdestinarians, That every particular man's time of 
life is so absolutely circumscribed, and so strictly and pe- 
remptorily assigned him by God, that nothing can shorten 
or lengthen it beyond such predetermined bounds: for 
though all things, even the number of our months, arc al- 
lowed to be foreknown by God, yet does it not from hence, 
nor from any passage of Scripture, appear, that he has pre- 
determined the precise and particular time of any person's 
death by any absolute decree: for if every man's time of 
life is unconditionally fixed, to what purposes servo the 
promises of long life to good and pious persons, where 
God sees it best for them; or the many threats of a short 
one to the ungodly and the wicked? Or why does the wise 
son of Sirach say, that there is a time when there is success in 
the hands of the physician, or that they should pray unto the 
Lord, that he would prosper that which they give for ease 
and remedy to prolong life? (Ecclus.xxxviii.13, 14.) For 
vain is the help of art, and even prayer itself must be sup- 
posed fruitless, where the case is unalterable, and the doom 
irrevocable. The Vulgate renders, In fine hominis non est 
refrigerium, from a corrupted copy probably, which read 
1av9iQ, from laivofiai, refrigeror, Icetitia perfundor, instead 
of "aaic, the true reading. Coverdale's translation follows 
this mistake. 

NeitJier was there any man known to have returned from 
the grave.} Both the observation and inference of these 
vain reasoners are false ; for that persons have returned from 
the grave, appears from several instances under the Old 
Testament ; 1 Kings xvii. 22. 2 Kings iv. 35. xiii. 21. Nor 
docs it follow, if there were no instances of persons return- 
ing from thence, that the dead altogether cease to be, or 
that there is no future life after this, as such libertines would 
gladly infer. (See Anacreon, Ode 59. who has many 
thoughts and expressions like the loose and jovial ones in 
this chapter.) 

Ver. 2. We were born at all adventure.] i. e. We came 
into the world by chance, without any appointment or 
direction of Providence : and as we came from nothing 
(Vulgate reads, Ex nihilonatisumtcs, which Coverdale fol- 
lows), so upon our deaths shall we return to nothing again. 
This language is very natural and agreeable to the persons 
here introduced speaking, viz. materialists and infidels. 

And a little spark in the moving of our heart.'] According 
to the notions of these false reasoners, the soul was nothing 
else but a little fire about the heart, the smoke of which was 
perceivable by our respiration, and the sparks of it by our 
words: that when this fire was extinguished, as they ima- 
gined it was by death, the body was reduced to embers or 
ashes, and the soul vanished into air. In like manner the 
atheistical philosophers, who made atoms the principles qf 
all things, thought the soul to consist of some little brisk 
fiery spirits, which keptdn for awhile, but were afterward 
extinguished by death. Hence we find them using the si- 
miles of air, fire, or smoke, with respect to the soul. The 
Latin also and the Hebrew, it is well known, express both 
spirit and wind by the same word : and from this agreement 
only in name, some, for want of better arguments, have 
been so weak as to infer, that they agree likewise in nature, 
and at last mix together. The true reading of the original, 
and which occurs in all the copies, and is followed by the 
oriental and most ancient English translations, is 6 Xoyoc 
amvOrip ; the Vulgate also, with Junius, render it in like 



manner by sermo. Our translators, it is certain, made use 
of a corrupted copy, which read bXiyoc <nrtvOi)p, and have 
given the sense accordingly. 1£ there was any authority 
for this reading, or just reason for its preference (see Fla- 
min. Nobil. in loc. ap. Polypi, though it seems to be owing 
only to affinity of sound), I should choose to read the whole 
thus, teat oXfyoc airtvOtip lKivr]<n Kapdtac tjjuwv ; i. e. a little 
spark of fire moves, or hath put our hearts in motion. 

Ver. 4. Our name shall be forgotten in time.] When we 
are dead, our names will not live long after us, but our me- 
morial shall perish with us; our action^ will not be remem- 
bered in the next generation, much less in future ages: so- 
that as to the shame or infamy arising from them, wc are 
quite unconcerned and indifferent as to what posterity may 
think or say of them. As there is a commendable ambi- 
tion in good men to be remembered with honour hereafter, 
which is a spur to virtuous and laudable actions ; so a care- 
lessness as to the present or future opinion of mankind is 
an encouragement to wickedness, and a certain sign of a 
profligate and abandoned mind. 

Our life shall be dispersed as a mist, that is driven away 
with the beams of the sun, and overcome with the heat 
thereof] BapwOuaa vwb S'cpjuoriiroc aitrov, Made heavy with 
heat; and so Vulg. h colore illixis aggravata — both very 
improper. Overcome with heat, according to our version, 
is not agreeable to the Greek; and oppressed with heat, as 
in the margin, is no better. Big tvith heat has no better 
pretence to be allowed, because in the sentence immedi- 
ately foregoing mention is made of dispersion by the rays 
of the sun. If I might indulge conjecture, I would, to avoid 
these difficulties, read here jjcapavQuva irrb Stpfioitrroe, i* c. 
wasted away with the heat thereof Sophocles applies the 
same word to time, wavQ' 6 fiiyag xpovoc fiapaivu re koi <p\(- 
ytu (See Ajax Flagell.) 

Ver. 5. For our time is a very shadow that passeth away.] 
The comparison of life to a cloud, and a shadow, is almost 
every where to be met with; but Mr. Norris has set this 
latter resemblance in the best, and as it were a new light ; 
as that " our state here is partly life and partly death, as 
the other is partly light and partly darkness — that, like a 
shadow, wherever it passes, it leaves no track behind it — 
that it seems to be something, when indeed it is nothing — 
that it is always altering, and ends on ia sudden; and when 
at its full height and prime, is often nearest to its declen- 
sion, as a shadow is to disappear when at full length." (Mis- 
cellanies, p. 178.) Hence Pindar calls men tyfytpoi, peo- 
ple for a day; and upon account of the shortness and un- 
certainty of life, the ancient patriarchs, though their span 
was much longer than ours, thought it hardly worth while 
to build houses, but contented themselves to sojourn and 
grow gray in tents. 

For it is fast sealed, so that no man cometh again.] The 
Arabic version runs; Est enim res obsignata (scil. mors 
nostra) quam nemo revocaverit. The comparison here is 
taken from the ancient custom of sealing the grave or se- 
pulchre, and rolling a great stone to the mouth of it, to make 
it the more secure and undisturbed. (See Dan. vi. 17. 
Matt, xxvii. 60.) Pausanias has a thought which very 
much resembles this, i^ti 6 UXovtwv k\uv, tcai Xlyovmv lw 
avrg rov KaXovfitvov^Ai^nv KticAao'S'cu u7ro rov liXovrwvog, kol 
we liravumv ouSctc avOie 1% avrov, i. e. Pluto has a key, and 
with it, as they say, he locks tip the place commonly called 
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Hades, and jrom thence no man returns; lib. v. cap. 20, 
(See Apoc. i. 18.) Holy Job has the like sentiment upon 
death, (vii. 9, 10.) As the cloud is consumed and vanishes 
away, so he that goeth doivn to the grave shall come up no 
more; he shall return no more to his house, neither shall his 
place know him any more. Where it is very observable, 
that the LXX. express this impossibility of returning by 
three strong negatives following one another, ov$ ov fifj 
ImarptyQ, repeated twice in the same verse. 

Ver. 6. Let as speedily use the creatures like as in youth.'] 
z\ e. Whilst the good things or creatures are in their prime ; 
or, rather, Whilst we ourselves are vigorous and young, 
which, is the sease of the Syriac and Arabic versions; 
youth being the season for the high relish of pleasure, for 
cheering the heart and gratifying the senses : for every aged 
person may say with Barzillai, Can I discern between good 
and evil? Can I taste what I eat, or what I drink? Can I 
hear any more the voice of singing-men and singing-women? 
(2 Sam. xix. 35.) There is also a third sense of these words, 
viz. Let us live as if we were young again; which Grotius 
prefers, and seems countenanced by the reading of the 
Alexandrian manuscript. 

Ver. 7. Let no flower of the spring pass by us.] Flowers 
have always been esteemed symbols or emblems of joy, 
and in the revellings of debauchees they were usually 
crowned with them ; and so peculiar are they to times of 
public festivity and rejoicing, that they are looked upon as 
incompatible with mourning. The spring seems more par- 
ticularly to be mentioned, because it is the chief season of 
flowers. But some copies, instead of eapog, t read av&oc 
aipog, which Junius prefers : but if this reason be admitted, 
I would not with him understand it barely of fine weather, 
jucundus aer, but rather, Let no fragrant breath of air, 
arising from the wine or ointments, just before mentioned, 
pass by or escape us. OTvoc avQoafxiae, vinum odoratum et 
fragrans (see Hesychius, in roce),was not unusual in such 
meetings. 

Ver. 8. Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds before they 
bewithered.] It is certain, that not only the guests at the 
feasts of the ancients^ but the rooms, were strewed with 
flowers, and the waiters, and even the drinking-bowls, 
crowned with them. Roses are mentioned here in parti- 
cular, because the rose is reckoned to be ipwroQ <pvrbv, the 
plant of love, and was accordingly consecrated to Venus ; 
and rose-buds are symbols of youth, and of the spring, and 
from their soon withering, the properest emblems of the 
shortness of life, and the fleeting nature of its pleasures. 
(See Anacreon, Od. 5. de Ilosa, and Od. 53.) 

Ver. 9. Tlds is our portion, and our lot is this.] Co- 
verdale's version is more explicit, For that is ourporcion, 
else get we nothing. This is the language of Epicurus's 
scholars, the sum of whose ethics was, " Dux vitas dia 
voluptas." Life, in the opinion of such libertines, is bare 
existence without their sinful pleasures: and it is ob- 
servable, that in Plautus, Catullus, and Martial, and such 
writers, vivere is generally taken for a merry life, as fyjv is 
sometimes among the Greeks; and in this sense we are to 
understand that old inscription, " Amici, dum vivimus, vi- 
vamus." Those that are persuaded that the soul is abso- 
lutely mortal, their conclusion must be that of these sen- 
sualists: such persons act agreeably to their own princi- 
ples, if they pursue every thing that their appetites are in- 



clined to, be it pleasure or profit. Such maxims, and a 
conduct suitable to them, may be expected from persons 
who had no views beyond the grave. And therefore the 
Epicureans endeavoured to efface the belief of another life 
out of men's minds, as well knowing that men could never 
arrive to an undisturbed sensuality, whilst any .notions of 
futurity checked them in the commission of their crimes. 
Accordingly, " Metus ille'foras preeceps Acherontis agen- 
dus." (Lucrct. lib. iii.) 

Ver. 11. Let our strength be the law of justice.] The as- 
sertion here, that right is founded in might, is a very old opi- 
nion, as old probably as Nimrod, but long since confuted 
by the wisest men and soberest philosophers : " Falsum 
est (says St. Austin) quod a quibusdam non recte sentien- 
tibus dici solet, id esse jus, quod ei, qui plus potest, utile 
est." (De Civit. Dei, lib. xix.) Upon which, Ludov. Vives 
remarks, that this false and dangerous opinion is confuted 
by Plato, lib. i. de Repub. Hobbes in vain endeavoured to * 
revive this notion, so injurious in its consequences to the 
property, and destructive of the peace and comfort, of 
mankind. 

Ver. 12. Let us lie in wait for the righteous, because he is 
not for our turn.] i. e. Let us lurk privily for the innocent 
without a cause, as it is expressed, Prov. i. 11. where there 
is the like consultation of the wicked. It is no wonder that 
atheists and unbelievers, and persons of such vile and li- 
bertine principles, should encourage one another in wicked- 
ness, and in attempting the most outrageous acts of vio- 
lence and injustice, in the manner here represented, espe- 
cially against such as are most likely to cross or contradict 
their pleasures, and to reprove them in the sinful use of 
them. Such a kind monitor is not for the turn of the 
wicked, he is rather Sv<rxpr}<rroc, as the original has it, i. e. 
officious, troublesome, and disagreeable to them. St. Cy- 
prian, who quotes this passage of our author's, reads ac- 
cordingly insuavis, lib. ii. cont. Judaeos; and so does St. 
Austin, lib. xvii. cap. 20. de Civit. Dei. There is exactly 
the same expression, and upon the same occasion, in Isaiah 
iii. 10. according to the version of the LXX. Sfowfitv 
rbv Sfocuov, on Sva^pijoToc v/juv lart, from which this seems 
to be taken ; and it is the more probable, because,* in the 
Greek text of Barnabas, Where this passage of the Book of 
Wisdom is cited, the reading is, Sfowfiev rbv Sbcatov, and not 
evtSptvawfxev, as in the common editions. v 

Ver. 14. He was made to reprove our thoughts.] 'Eylvero 
fifiXv etc eXeyx ov * vv0l &v fipiov. Our version seems here nei- 
ther just nor proper; the meaning is, He is a reprover of 
our schemes and designs. The Arabic renders it, Consilia 
nostra; and the Syriac, Est nobis objurgator cogitationum 
nostrarum. Thus I would understand lyivero, and not in 
the sense of our translation. 

Ver. 15. He is grievous unto us even to behold, for his life 
is not like other men's.] The very sight of-Mln is uneasy 
and disagreeable to us : for the presence of a £ood man is 
a check to the proceedings of the wicked; and liis virtuous 
example/ and singular goodness, is a living reproof which 
they do not relish in their sight. Hence the many attempts 
and combinations of ungodly men against the life of the 
righteous, so frequent to be met with in sacred and profane 
history. Thus Joseph's virtue was an eye-sore to his bre- 
thren, and therefore they conspired his destruction. Thus 
David, for his superior excellence and uncommon merit, 
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was persecuted by Saul. Hence St. Peter observes of tho 
wicked, that it is their custom to speak evil of, and abuse, 
such as run not with them to the same excess of riot, (1 Pet. 
iv. 4.) And St. John asks this question, Wlierefore did 
Cain, who was of that tvicked one, slay his brother? and re- 
turns for answer, Because his own works were evil, and his 
brother's righteous, (1 John iv. 12.) The like may be ob- 
served of the primitive martyrs and confessors, who were 
persecuted, afflicted, tormented, because, instead of coun- 
tenancing fashionable and popular vices, they choso rather 
to reprove and rebuke them. Tacitus assigns this as the 
cause of the death of Thraseas Paetus, " That Nero could 
not bear even the sight of that senator, who w r as of so un- 
blemished a character, that his life was as it were animated 
virtue itself" (Annal. lib. xvi.) 

Ver. 16. We are esteemed of him as counterfeits.] Our 
version seems here faulty, for such abandoned persons as 
are here described would not be at the pains to act under 
the disguise of piety, or assume the mask of religion : the 
meaning is, that he esteems us like dross, or as an impure 
and filthy mixture; which sense is confirmed by the very 
next sentence, and so tho original word means, and the 
Syriac and Arabic versions understand it. The Vulgate 
reads nugaces, i. e. we are looked upon by him as persons 
that pursue trifles (for such do all the pleasures of the 
world appear to a truly humble and good spirit); but this 
term seems too soft and favourable for persons of such bad 
morals and wicked principles. 

Ver. 18. For if the jitst mail be the Son of God, he will 
help him, and deliver him from the hand of his enemies.] 
Thus the primitive martyrs were insulted, and treated in the 
like opprobrious manner, nov 6 Oe&c avruv, koL ri abrobg 
wvji<t£v 7j Srpi}<TKda; f}v Kai 7rpb rt}Q iavTwv {SXovto \pvxrig. (Eu- 
seb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. 1.) The expressions from 
ver. 16. tp 21. of this chapter, very much resemble those of 
the Psalmist, Psal. xxii. 8. He trusted in God that he would 
deliver him, let him deliver him now, a SlXu abrov, if he 
loveth him. Compare likewise Matt, xxvii. 43. where the 
taunt and irony used by the Jews, by way of insult, to our 
Saviour, then expiring on the cross, very much resemble the 
manner of expression here. And, indeed, St. Austin thus 
understands and expounds our author, and says, that in 
this and the following verses, there is a plain prophecy of 
Christ's passion, and that the unrighteous here mentioned 
are his wicked murderers. (Dc Civit. Dei, lib. xvii. cap. 20.) 
St. Ambrose, St. Cyprian, and many others of the fathers, 
assert the like ; but Lactantius is most express, and presses 
the Jews home with this testimony, which he says is so 
full and particular in describing the wicked counsels against 
him, that thisfiuthor may seem almost to have been present, 
(lib. iv.) But I am not so sanguine as to imagine or as- 
sert, that there is any direct prophecy of our blessed Sa- 
viour's sufferings in these verses, which w r ould be doing 
too much honour to this author, and the times in which he 
wrote; yet I think, byway of accommodation, they are ap- 
plicable to our Saviour, who in Scripture is called the just 
one, by way of eminence, and in a very particular and ap- 
propriate manner calls God his Father. 

Ver. 20. Let us condemn him with a shameful death, for 
by his own saying he shall be respected.] i. e. If his own 
word may be depended upon, God will have respect unto 
him, iorai abrov eTnoTcoTri) ck X6yu>v abrov, there shall be a vi- 



sitation or interposition of God in his favour, probably 
by bringing him from the dust of death again. The ex- 
pression here very much resembles that of Joseph's bre- 
thren, Gen. xxxvii. 20. Come now, and let vs slay him, and 
we shall see what will become of his dreams. (Sec also Jer. 
xviii. 18.) It is a severe irony, and a sneering sarcasm 
upon tho hopes of the just man, not unlike that of the 
heathens upon the ashes of the primitive Christians, who 
gloried in the hopes of a resurrection: their persecutors 
pleased themselves with reducing the* dead bodies of the 
several martyrs into atoms, with scattering them in the air, 
or throwing them into rivers, and then scoffingly said, Let 
us now see whether they can rise again, or whether their 
God can help them, and deliver them out of our hands. 
(Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 21. For their oivn wickedness hath blinded them.] 
See the like sentiment, iv. 12. St. Chrysostom observes, 
" That sin doth so blind the senses of sinners, that seeing 
not the ways of falsehood and error, they run headlong into 
them : nor could any errors ever have prevailed over man, 
if sin had not made the way; for first a man is blinded by 
his sins, and then drawn away and seduced; for "error 
(saith he) begetteth not sin, but sins beget and bring forth 
error." (Homil. 19. in Matt, vii.) But still it is no less 
true, on the other hand, that error, especially in funda- 
mental principles, produces generally wicked practices. St. 
Austin accordingly observes, that the different degrees, 
and as it were gradations of licentiousness, arc very justly 
described in this chapter: " That men first efface all im- 
pressions of a Deity, then deny the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state; that immorality is the certain conse- 
quence of such infidelity ; that debauchery and intemper- 
ance is their resort in particular, as being the most effec- 
tual remedy to drown thought; and that when men are once 
heated, they easily proceed, through excess, to oppression, 
cruelty, and murder." (In Psal. lii.) 

Ver. 23. jFor God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity.] God not only created 
man In a<}>6ap<jtq, free from corruption, but made him 
ihova r?ic \liag ISiorijroc, which is a very strong expression, 
to denote a peculiar resemblance of the Deity; and accord- 
ingly the Arabic interpreters render, Fecitque illumimaginem 
peculiarem; and the Syriac, Ad imaginem idece snee. Our 
translators undoubtedly read, alhornrog, which properly 
signifies eternity; and this Dr. Grabe has inserted in the 
text, esteeming it probably the best reading. 

Ver. 24. Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world.] The devil, jealous at the future happiness de- 
signed for man, resolved to tempt him to disobedience, that 
he might deprive him of the blessing of immortality, and 
reduce him to the same forlorn condition with himself and 
his apostate brethren. St. Chrysostom makes the same ob- 
servation upon the devil, &n oiStv Trap* tj/xwv ifiucnfiivog, iSwv 
TifjLY}Oivra rbv av0po)7rov, zvQ£u)Q Ej3a<ncavcv abrov rotg ayaSoig. 
(Homil. 25. de Diabolo Tentat.) That though man had 
given the devil no occasion of offence, yet when he saw the 
honour designed him, he immediately envied him the favour. 
(See also Enseb. Pracp. Evangel, lib. vii.) St. Austin ob- 
serves, f That death began at the same time with the 
transgression; and that neither age nor pain could have 
touched our first parents, so long as they held the privilege 
of eating of the tree of life; but afterward their bodies, 
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even in a natural way, contracted the seeds of diseases and 
death." (De Genes, lib. ii.) And thus the Apostolical 
Constitutions, Suo 6S0L umv, &c. '£ Duae sunt vice, vitae una, 
mortis altera, illae autem nullam habent inter se convenien- 
tiam. Naturale quidem est vitae iter, adscitum autem iter 
mortis, quod non ex voluntate Dei extitit, verum.ex insi- 
diis adversarii." . (Constit. lib. vii. cap. 1.) 

And they that do hold of his side do find it.] The Vulgate 
reads, Imitantur autem ilium qui sunt ex parte illius; and 
Coverdale's translation Tenders in like, manner, And they 
that hold of his side do as he doth; and so does Fulgentius, 
de Praedestin. ad Monimum, lib. i. but the construction 
before given would be more consistent and agreeable, and 
the relation between the two chapters more apparent, if the 
rendering here was, they tempt it (i. e. they solicit, they 
court, they draw death upon themselves), as many as are 
partakers of it; for the ol rrjg IkzIvqv ftzpidog ovrtg, and the 
01 aZtoi T7/c zKtivov fizpldog Bivat, (i. 16.). are the same sons of 
perdition, those over whom is #§ov j3a<rtA«ov, (i. 14.) which 
is not of God's appointing, but their own seeking and pro- 
curing. The present rendering of this place is little less 
than tautology, for to be partakers of death, is certainly 
to find it. I shall only observe, that it appears, from the* 
whole drift of these chapters, that the death, which wicked 
men call, correspond, covenant .with, and at last partake 
of, is>all along to be understood of death eternal. 

CHAP. Ill; 

ARGUMENT. 

In order to confute the false and dangerous principles 
maintained by the irreligious and profane scoffers in the 
foregoing chapter ; in this is displayed the great happi- 
ness of the righteous, and the impotent malice of the 
wicked against them. For though God, . for wise ends 
of his providence, permits the righteous sometimes to. 
be afflicted, and even to die under the severity of their 
persecutions, yet do they not totally cease to be ; but as 
they die in the Lord, so they still live unto, and with, 
God, in whose hands their souls are. But the wicked, 
on the contrary, though they promise themselves great 
happiness in their sinful courses, are miserable both 
here and hereafter. The chapter concludes with the 
praise of chastity, and the sad state and condition of 
adulterers and their children. 

Ver. 1. JL HE souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God.] ?. e. In the state of separation,., the souls of the 
righteous that are departed, shall after death find great 
refreshment and comfort of their labours; and being in 
God's keeping, enjoy a state of the greatest happiness and 
security. This state of the piously-deceased, the ancient 
Jews, according to Grotius, called Paradise, or the Gar- 
den of Pleasure; where, though they enjoyed not the con- 
summate happiness which they were in expectation of 
hereafter, yet even at present, and in their intermediate 
state, they had some foretaste and anticipation of their 
future happiness; but they held none to have this pleasing 
sense, hut the 7rvefyiara§uc<uwv TeTzXuwfi(vu>v, such as had 
their souls well purified before they departed from their 
bodies. From this expression, that the soul is in God's 
hand, we may infer, that the human soul is not only a 
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substance distinct from the body, but that it lives after it 
in a state separate from it, and such a state as is suscepti- 
ble of happiness or misery: for why are the souls of the 
righteous here said to be deposited in the hand of God, 
but because it denotes a place of rest and safety? where 
the departed souls shall not only live and survive, but live 
too in a manner far different from that in which they lived 
here, where no temptation shall be able to assault, no sin 
to pollute, no affliction to discompose them. 

And there shall no torment touch them.'] Nor are such as 
die in the Lord only freed from. temptations and dangers, 
from injuries and persecutions, from diseases and death, 
and all other burdens of the flesh, but we may piously be- 
lieve, that more is here implied than a bare freedom from 
evils, that they are possessed of some positive degree of 
happiness ; that in particular, they have pleasing anticipa- 
tions of their reward, and wait for it with a holy impa- 
tience ; and in the mean time are in Paradise, or in Abra- 
ham's bosom, or some place of rest and refreshment ap- 
pointed for them by God : but with respect to the martyrs 
in particular, who. had suffered gloriously in God's cause,' 
it was a notion very early entertained in the primitive 
church, that these entered immediately upon a perfect 
state of happiness and glory. Or we may understand 
this passage, of the afflictions which the righteous may 
undergo, in this life, that, though their torments be the 
most exquisite that heathen malice can invent, yet by the' 
strength of their faith, and a sure dependance upon God, 
they shall overcome the reluctance of nature, and not only" 
suffer with patience, but with joy and thanksgiving. Not 
that this resolution of the righteous is the effect of any 
stoical^ apathy, or that they have not flesh and blood, like 
other folks, to feel the force of sufferings; but it is the 
power of a strong faith that makes them more than con- 
querors. " If the souls of the martyrs were indeed in their 
bodies when they had trial of such a variety of sufferings, 
they could never (says St. Bernard) have been able to 
have gone through them; but while their bodies were in 
the hands of their persecutors, and mangled by them, their 
souls were in the hand of God; and the Holy Spirit, with 
which they were filled, kept them above all sense of pain, 
and rendered them quite invulnerable." And whoever reads 
the letter from the churches of Lyons and Vienna to those 
of Asia and Phrygia, wherein the exquisite sufferings of 
the martyrs, and their invincible constancy in the most 
severe trials, arc described, (see Euseb. Eccles. Hist, lib; i. 
cap. I.) will acknowledge the truth of this observation, 
and at tho same time bo convinced, that the history of 
their sufferings is the most complete comment upon the 
beginning of this chapter. 

Ver. 2. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die.] 
This is a very happy expression, for good men rather sleep 
than die, their hope and well-grounded assurance changes 
the nature of death, and turns it into a sleep. St. Chry- 
sostom expresses himself to the same purpose, " Death i$ * 
no longer to be counted death, it is only a name ; nay, 
the very name also is gone, for Christians call it not death, 
but rest and sleep," (Homil. 29. in Genes.) Accordingly, 
in many places both of the Old and New Testament, where 
the death of good men is mentioned, it is expressed by 
sleeping. (John xi. 11. Acts vii. 60. 1 Thess. iv. 14.) 
Hcnco the day, on which tho blessed Virgin died, is in the 
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Greek church called tcoifm&ig, her rest; and the places 
where the first martyrs were buried, Koifir}Tripia, or resting- 
places. 

Ver. 3. And their going from tts to be utter destruction, 
but they are in peace.'] The wicked, who are also in tho 
former verse called the unwise (for in the book of Proverbs, 
Wisdom, and Ecclcsiasticus, wickedness and folly are sy- 
nonymous terms), imagine the righteous to bo miserable, 
because, when alive, they were mortified, as to all plea- 
sures, and when dead, extinct and annihilated, according 
to their opinion. To such vain reasoners, who had no 
notion of a life beyond this, iris here very justly replied, 
that the righteous are so far from being sufferers by death, 
that when dead they are in peace, and their happiness the 
greatest. (See Job iii. 17, 18.) And this the voice from 
heaven confirms, Rev. xi v. 13. Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours. Instead 
of being objects of ridicule and contempt, the character of 
the righteous is rather that beautiful contrast of St. Paul's, 
as deceivers and yet true, as dying and behold they live, as 
chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, 
(2 Cor. vi.8— 10.) : 

Ver. 4. Yet is their hope 'full of immortality.] In the 
midst of their misery and afflictions, they comforted them- 
selves with the pleasing hopes of a happy resurrection to 
a blessed state of immortality, as the seven brethren did, 
2 Mace. vii. and when, as a reward of their constancy and 
virtue, the saints shall be finally in possession of their hap- 
piness, and receive their fuaSbv ttX/jotj, (2 John viii.) then 
in another and no less proper sense of these words may it 
be said, tj IXirlg avr&v aOavamag 7tA//£>tjc, their hope of im- 
mortality is full, i. e. fulfilled and completed. 

Ver. 5. And having been a little chastised, they shall be 
greatly rewarded.] This cannot relate to the smallness or 
lightness of the sufferings, which are above described so 
violent, as to affect even the life of the righteous; but the 
meaning seems to be, that having suffered through the 
malice of their persecutors for a small space of time, with 
respect to eternity, those afflictions which were compara- 
tively but for a moment, will work for them a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Thus tho writer to 
the Hebrews having described at large, chap. xi. the suf- 
ferings of the worthies mentioned there, says, that such 
chastening (ira&da, the word here used), though for the 
present it seemeth grievous, yet afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness to them which are exercised 
thereby, (xii. 11.) St. Gregory observes, that God permits 
the afflictions of good men, that he may draw much benefit 
from them: for this reason he permitted Jacob to be per- 
secuted by Esau, and David by Saul, that the persecutions 
they sufFcrcd, might be* at once the exercise and crown of 
their virtue. And the reward of such suffering virtue fol- 
lows in the next sentence, that God having tried their faith 
and constancy, and found them worthy, is pleased finally 
toi translate them to himself, to live with him, and with 
the blessed society of just men made perfect, of whom the 
world in their several ages was not worthy, to enjoy his 
beatific presence. 

Ver. 7. And in the time of their visitation they, shall 
shine.] The Vulgate, which Covcrdalc follows, joins this 
to the former verse, and reads, Et in tempore erit respectiis 
illorum, i. e. that God will in due time have a respect to, 



and reward, such saints and martyrs who fell a sacrifice 
in his service, who, like the victim in the burnt-offeringi 
were consumed in the flames, and whose souls arc purified 
by their afflictions, and prepared for heaven, and made fit 
ofFcrings for God to receive. This sense the Syriac inter- 
preters prefer. Our version, with the Arabic, follows the 
Greek, kc& tv Kaipy lirtaKOirw ovrwv avak&fxtyovat ; which 
expression may be taken in two senses, either it may be 
understood of the afflictions and sufferings of the righteous 
in this life, for so imaKoirti and {yilpa ImaicoTrtic often signify 
in the LXX. particularly, Isa. x. 3. According to this 
acceptation, the meaning of this place is, that the right- 
eous shall shine the brighter for their afflictions, and that 
God will glorify his saints in and by them. Thus God 
promises to such as set their love upon him, not only that 
he will be with them in trouble, but that he will deliver them 
from it, and bring them to honour by it, Psal. xci. 15. Wo 
cannot have a more remarkable instance of the presence 
of God with his servants in afflictions, than in the history 
of the three children cast into the furnace, where the text 
acquaints us, that one in the form of the Son of ,God, pro- 
bably an angel, conspicuous and distinguishable by his 
brightness, walkcsd with them, and accompanied them in 
the very flames; and that this accident, and their mira- 
culous deliverance from it, was the occasion of their being 
promoted in the province of Babylon, (Dan. iii.) The 
sentiments of the primitive writers, upon occasion of the 
martyrs' sufferings, are most noble and magnificent : " A 
Christian (says Tertullian) never thinks himself so fine, 
never so illustrious, as at the stake; he is then in his 
triumphal chariot, going to heaven in state." (Apol. pro 
Christianis.) Nor is what Eusebius writes less observ- 
able : " That it was a most charming sight, to behold the 
martyrs in prison, to sec how their misery became them, 
how they adorned their fetters, and looked as captivating 
in their chains, as a bride iii all her glory upon the day 
of marriage." (Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. 1.) Or we may 
understand this passage in another sense, viz. That the 
righteous shall shine with glorified bodies, lv Imanomj ^v\hiv, 
(ver. 13.) For the Jews have a tradition, that the bodies of 
the righteous shall be clothed at the resurrection with a 
clothing of light, as of a pure flame. This is agreeable to 
the descriptions made in the Old Testament, of the just 
rising from their graves, That they sltall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars, for ever and ever, 
(Dan. xii. 3.) And in the New it is said, Tliat they shall 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, (Matt. xiii. 
43.) Hence in Scripture, and particularly in the writings 
of St. Paul, the state and happiness of the blessed is ex- 
pressed by the word glory. (See also Matt, xvii.2. Acts 
ix.3.Rev.i.l4,15.) 

And run to and fro like sparks ainong the stubble.] By 
the stubble it is certain the wicked are meant, called also 
chaff, by a like metaphor, Psal. i. 5. The expression here 
is proverbial; and if it be understood of the righteous in 
this life, and of their conduct, as distinguished from the 
wicked, the meaning then will be the same with that of St. 
Paul, Phil. ii. 15. That the sons of God, i. e. the righteous, 
shine as lights in the world, in the' midst of a crooked arid 
perverse generation. But if it is applied to the future 
state of the righteous, it seems to intimate their grcatswitit- 
ncss in their heavenly vehicles. Our translation, it must 
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be confessed, which renders StaSpafxovvrcu, by running to 
and fro , conveys, but a flat and low idea, the image only of 
a few random sparks ; the sense would be more sublime 
and just, after this manner, "They (the saints) shall run or . 
pass through the ranks of the wicked (discurreht, says the 
Syriac version, justi inter impios) as fire spreads through 
the stubble every where uncontrolled and irresistible" Here- 
by probably is intimated their power over them ; a farther 
description of which follows in the next verse. 

Ver. 8. They shall judge the nations, and have dominion 
over the people, and their Lord shall reign for ever.] Though 
the righteous may be said even in this life to judge the na- 
tions, t. e. to tiondemn the wicked, by the conspicuousness 
of their faith and virtue, in which sense Kplmg is taken by 
the Arabic version, and is often understood so by St. Je- 
rome, and by St. Austin, (De Civitate Dei, lib.xx. cap. 5. 
see also John v. 24.) yet I rather incline to apply this pas- 
sage to the next life, " That in the great and final judgment 
of the world, the saints shall be assessors with God in 
judging the wicked:" for it is piously thought by many 
learned men, that the saints, when crowned themselves by 
God, shall be invested with the authority of pronouncing 
sentence even against evil angels and wicked spirits. And 
it was an opinion that prevailed generally in the early times 
of Christianity, that at the resurrection every man should 
rise in order, tKctbroc lv r$ JSfy rayfian,i. e. according to the 
degree of his goodness ; and that they who were raised 
and judged first, should themselves have a part in judging 
those which followed. (See Dan. vii. 18. 22. Matt. xix. 28. 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. Rev. ii. 26. See note on i. 1. of this book.) 
. Ver. £L Tliey that put their trust in him shall understand 
the truth, and such as be faithful in love shall abide' with 
him.] L e. Persons so qualified shall happily experience 
this truth in particular; or the meaning may be; that they 
are the fittest and most likely to attain the knowledge* of Di- 
vine truths in general, which is the sense of Messieurs du 
Port-Royal ; for the author seems to point out two ways 
or conditions for that purpose; the first is, trust in God, or 
rather a distrust of a man's self, and of his own perfection 
and abilities, because humility is the surest way to Divine 
knowledge; the second is, a sincere and unfeigned love of 
God, which displays itself in obedience and a readiness to 
do God's will; for an honest and well-disposed heart, free 
from any corrupt passions or affections, may soonest hope 
to receive spiritual illuminations, and the knowledge of 
saving truths, according to that observation of our blessed 
Saviours, That if any man will do his will, he shall certainly 
know of his doctrine, (John vii- 17.) According to the dip 
ferent pointing of the Greek text, the last clause of this 
passage of our author may be differently understood; 
cither we may render with the margin, and the Geneva 
Bible, Such as be faithful shall remain with him in love; 
and thus the oriental versions point the place; or, as our 
translators take it, Such as be faithful in love shall abide 
with him; i. e. cleave to him with so firm and unshaken a 
resolution, that neither tribulation nor distress, life nor 
death, shall separato them from him : and in this sense 
xpoafitvuv t($ Kvpioj is taken, Acts xi. 23. The Syriac in- 
terpreters seem to understand this clause in the sense of 
not falling away, Qui sunt fideles, per charitatem perma- 
nebunt ipsins; quia gratiam et misericordiam electis suis 
impertitur. 



Ver. 11. WIioso despiseth wisdom and nurture, he is miser- 
able.] This and the former verse refer to those vain rea- 
soners, and wicked libertines, whose character is so justly 
drawn in chap. ii. The sentiments of this writer agree 
frequently, we may observe, with the book of Proverbs ; 
and this passage very much resembles that fine advice in 
the conclusion of the eighth chapter of that inspired writer, 
particularly the two last verses, where wisdom speaketh 
thus of herself, Whoso findeth me, findeth life, and shall ob- 
tain favour of the. Lord; but he that sinneth against me 
wrongeth his own soul; all they that hate me love death 
(See also Psal. ii. 12. in the LXX. version.) St. Cyprian 
opens his treatise, De habitu Virginum, with an encomium 
of discipline too fine and remarkable to be here omitted; 
" Disciplina custos spei, retinaculum fidei, dux itineris sa- 
lutaris, fomes ac nutrimentum bonse indolis, magistra vir- 
tutis, faeit in Christo manere semper, ac jugiter Deo vi- 
vcre, et ad promissa coelestia! et divina prsemia pervenire. 
Hanc et sectari salubre est, et aversari ac negligere Ie- 
tale." Tertullian, throughout his works, is equally full of 
its commendation. 

Ver. 12. Tlieir wives are foolish, and their children 
wicked.'] It is obvious to observe, that the book of Pro- 
verbs not only calls wickedness in general by the name of 
folly, but seems to brand the sin. of uneleanness, or lust, 
with that name more particularly. What therefore our 
translators here render foolish, in the marginal reading is, 
light, or unchaste; and the Arabic version confirms this 
sense, which reads, Uxores ejus procaces; and the Port- 
Royal comment, Lesfemmes sont dereglees. ' As to what is 
here observed, that the children of such parents/are gene- 
rally vicious and wicked; this is almost unavoidable : for, 
as the apocryphal Esdras speaks, Like as the field is, so also 
is the seed ; and as the flowers be, such are also the colours, 
(2 Esd. ix. 17.) This so natural and constant a resemblance 
shews the great duty and necessity incumbent on parents 
to be good and virtuous themselves, upon account of their 
children, and the good or evil consequences derived to 
them ; for, according to their own conduct and behaviour; 
they entail either a blessing or a curso upon tlieir children, 
as it follows in the next words, which the oriental versions 
join with great judgment to this verse. 

Ver. 13. Blessed is the barren, that is undefiled, which 
hath not known the sinful bed] This is to be understood of 
the barren wife, that is chaste and free from adultery, 
whose great commendation in Scripture is, koitj? afxiavrog, 
Heb. xiii. 4. And though she may be reproached by some 
upon account of lier barrenness, as was the sentiment of 
the Jews particularly, through their hopes and expecta- 
tions of the Messiah, yet shali her virtue be recompensed 
by God, as far preferable to the most fruitful adultery. 
In vain have some popish writers endeavoured to ground 
upon this place, which -undoubtedly relates to married 
persons, the order of perpetual virgins; as if that was es- 
tablished and approved of in the age of this writer, and 
known to the ancient Jews, which is certainly the inven- 
tion ofmoro modern times. — In this passage no^reflcction 
is intended against marriage, nor any preference given to a 
continued celibacy; the comparison is between married 
persons only, viz. a barren wife, and a teeming adulteress. 
(See Chemnitii Examen, par. iii. p. 17,) Nor does this 
writer commend a person in general, ?jnc ovk t'yvw koItt^v, 
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but such a chaste wife in particular, who has not defiled the 
bed, lv wapaTTTwfxaTu I shall only observe upon the Greek 
reading of this passage, that the particle Htl which intro- 
duces it, and seems harsh and ungrammatical, is here, as 
it is often in the sacred writers, pleonastical. (See instances 
of this in Blackwall's Sacr. Classics, vol. i. p. 118.) 

She shall have fruit in the visitation of souls.] Though 
she has not the blessing of children, and the fruit of the 
womb which cometh of the Lord, yet shall she have her 
fruit, ?. e. her recompence and reward, when hereafter she 
shall be crowned, and reign in glory with other pure and 
immaculate souls. The writer of this book probably en-, 
tcrtained that notion, so frequent to be met with among the 
rabbins, and oven primitive fathers, that after six thousand 
years there will be a glorious millennium, when the saints 
shall reign a thousand years upon earth; this they call 
dies magnus judicii, and is probably the iTrivKQirr) $vx&v 
hero referred to : in this sense the learned Mr. Mede under- 
stands this passage; as likewise vcr. 7. and 8. of this 
chapter. (See Comment. Apocalypt. lib. iii. p. 536.) 

Ver. 14. And (blessed is) the eunuch, which with his 
hands hath wrought no iniquity — unto him shall be given 
the special gift of faith.] The meaning is not, that the 
special gift of faith shall be given him, as our version has 
it, but rather that some special gift or reward shall be 
given him for his faithfulness: and so the Syriac interpre- 
ters render, Dabitur ei pro. ipsius gratia et fidelitate h<e- 
reditas desiderii. And in this sense of faithfulness we 
are to understand St. Paul, when he says, I have kept the 
faith: lienceforth there is laid tip for me a croivn of righte- 
ousness, 2 Tim. iv. 7. And though eunuchs were forbid- 
den under the law to enter into the congregation of the 
Lord, (Deut. xxiii.l.) that is, were not admitted to honours 
and offices either in the church or commonwealth of Is- 
rael; yet the inward qualifications, and rare endowments of 
the soul, shall be sufficient to give such pure persons, as 
oflfend not against God by any loose action or impure 
thought, a title to the communion of saints, and not only 
take off the outward legal restraint, but give them an ho- 
nourable place in the temple of the Lord, and even make 
them, for their victory in overcoming the flesh, pillars in 
it, (Rev. iii. 12.) The sense of this passage greatly re- 
sembles that of Isa. lvi. 4, 5. Tims saith the Lord unto the 
etinuclis that keep my sabbaths, and choose the things that 
please me, and take holdofmy covenant; Even unto them will 
I give in my house, and within my walls, a place and a name 
better than of sons and daughters. 

Vcr. 15. And the root of wisdom shall never fall away.] 
i. e. Of chastity, whichis the subject of the foregoing verses: 
and so the Syriac version understands it, Radices castita- 
tis non evellentur. The sense of the whole verse is, that 
every good work will be attended with areward; and thus 
the Arabic version, Bonorum enim operum eximius acpul-. 
cherrimus estfructus; and that chastity in particular, which 
is a glorious victory over ourselves, hath this pleasing 
prospect and comfort inreversion, that many blessings and 
privileges will descend from God upon the branches of a 
chaste and holy stock; and that the virtue and goodness of 
parents is a security and treasure to their posterity. "We 
may observe, that as in the book of Proverbs, the adulterer 
is described to be a man void of understanding, (vi. 32.) 
so this writer makes chastity to proceed from wisdom ; aud 



this possibly St Paul might intend, Rom. xii. 3. when he 
advises, fypovtlv tic to vuxppovtiv, wl^ch St. Jerome renders, 
Sapere ad pudicitiam. (Cont. Jov.) 

Ver. 16: As for the children of adulterers, they shall not 
come to their perfection, and the seed of an unrighteous bed 
shall be rooted out.'] TUva /uo«xwv ar&tara £<mu, which -we 
may understand in two senses; either that a bastard shall 
not be partaker of holy things, i. e. shall not be admitted 
to officiate in the sacred mysteries, nor to hold public dig- 
nities, according to the marginal reading, and the Geneva 
version; and so the sense will be the same with that in 
Deut. xxiii. 2. A bastard shall not enter into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, even unto the tenth generation. And in- 
deed some lawgivers anciently fixed such a mark of in- 
famy upon bastards, as to forbid their coming to the sacred 
offices: even the heathens themselves excluded bastards, 
as well as the profane and wicked, from the participation 
of their mysteries ; and according to the old ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, bastards were not capable of being ordained with- 
out a dispensation. (See Watson's Compl. Incum. p. 102.) , 
That arcAcoroc will admit this sense, see Hcsychius, and 
Leigh's Critica Sacra/ in voce; and thus it is sometimes 
understood by the ancient Greek fathers. — Or we may un- 
derstand this place, with our translators, of the short and 
uncertain continuance of such a spurious offspring, upon 
whom God may visit the iniquity of their fathers. And 
indeed we meet with in Scripture a most remarkable in- 
stance of the Divine vengeance in this particular, viz. that 
the darling offspring of -David's guilt was smote by God/ 
and perished quickly from before his eyes ; and God gives 
this very reason for it, Because thou hast done this thing, 
the child that is born unto thee shall surely die. (2 Sam. 
xii. 14.) 

Vcr. 18. If they die quickly they have no hope, neither 
comfort in the day of trial.] Some learned men have 
thought, (see Usher's Body of Divinity, p. 16.) that what 
is said here, and in the context, is a hard and uncharitable 
sentence upon bastards, whose very birth and entrance 
into the world, though it be indeed by a crime of their pa- 
rents, yet themselves may be thought guiltless, and, as such, 
undeserving of punishment: but the observation of this 
writer will be less liable to exception, if we consider, that 
there is often a natural and hereditary taint in wicked and 
debauched families, and that some particular sins run as it 
were in the blood, the seeds of future wickedness. Hence 
holy Job, speaking of such wicked parents, says in very 
strong and significant terms, that they lay or treasure up 
iniquity for their children, (xxi. 10.) which natural propen- 
sity and vicious turn of temper God foreseeing, sometimes 
has recourse to extremities to stop the infection, and hin- 
der the spreading guilt. Though viciously-disposed chil- 
dren more generally hasten their own'dcath by irregularity 
and loose living; or if by chance they live long, like the 
wanton elders that tempted Susanna, being grown old in 
wickedness, they lose all the respect and reverence other- 
wise paid to gray hairs. And when they come to die, their 
case, like that of other wicked men, is most desperate ; nor 
will they have any thing to allege in their favour in the - 
great day of inquiry, Stay vuhjzwq. Thus the Psalmist de- 
scribing the end of the wicked says, Hie ungodly shall not 
beabletostandinthejudgment,l y sa[. i. G. where the LXX. 
read, ovk dva<m)<TQvrai ol datfiztg iv Kplau, which has been 
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unaccountably perverted in favour of the opinion, that there 
shall be only a resurrection of the just. But that passage 
of the son of Sirach, Ecclus. xli. 9. comes nearest the sense 
ofthis writer, Woe be unto yon, ungodly men; if ye be born, 
ye shall be- born to a curse; and if ye die, a curse shall be 
your portion. 

Ver.19. Horrible is the end of the unrighteous genera- 
tion.'] Calrnet very properly observes, (see Comment, in 
loc.) that what is said in this and the following chapter, of 
the sad prospect and miserable fate of the children of adul- 
terers, ought not to be understood as spoken absolutely by 
this writer, but only of such as, being abandoned and de- 
bauched themselves, imitate and follow the vicious courses 
of their parents ; for otherwise, the crimes of their ances- 
tors cannot be imputed to them in the judgment of God, 
nor will they be answerable for them before his tribunal: 
for it is very possible, that children thus born in sin, and 
from a criminal and forbidden commerce, may yet prove 
virtuous and regular in' themselves; and that the children 
of even good men and saints may be lewd and vicious; as 
was the case of old. Eli's children in particular, who made 
the Lord's people to transgress through their scandalous* 
unclcanness, (1 Sam, ii. 22.) 



CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

In this chapter the author pursues the same subject with 
which he concluded the former, and shew r s how much 
happier upon the comparison chaste and virtuous per- 
sons are, though without children, than adulterers and 
the brood of a sinful and polluted bed : that the former, 
if they enjoy long life, as they generally do, are in a 
state of peace and security; and if taken aw r ay by an, 
early and untimely death, it is an instance of mercy to 
them, that they may escape thereby some imminent dan- - 
ger or approaching evil. • But the life of the vicious and 
debauched is, on tho contrary, both short and unhappy; 
their death is dishonourable, their hope desperate, and 
their future estate full of misery and torment. 

Ver. 1. JSeTTER it is to have no children, and to have 
virtue : for the memorial thereof is immortal, because it is 
known with God and with men.] The Vulgate reads, O quam 
pulchra est casta generatio enm claritate! which is not a 
just translation of the original words, Kptiaauv d^Kvia -fitr 
aperjjc \ for dreKvia is very improperly rendered by gene* 
ratio; and then it seems, as does our version, either to 
confine chastity to celibacy, or to such as, being married, 
have no children; as if virtue and fruitfulness were incom- 
patible. Whereas the true meaning is, that though a per- 
son hath no children, and seeks not any by acts of inconti- 
nence, or unlawful mixtures, his virtue supplies what is 
wanting to him in that respect, and his good actions shall 
be like children to him, and hinder his name from being lost 
in oblivion. Such a virtue as can withstand a criminal pas- 
sion, and is proof against all the dangerous temptations of 
it, is approved by God, and will be finally rewarded by him, 
and cannot fail of being respected and well spoken of by the 
valuable part of mankind. And however the libertine may 
pride himself in his spurious issue, and the adulteress value 



herself on the fruit of her womb, yet incontinence will al- 
ways differ from barrenness, as a crime docs from a mis- 
fortune. 

Ver. 2. When it is present, men take example at it.] This 
observation is not true of men in general, that they have 
an esteem for virtue ; for with respect to very -many of the 
species, that reflection of Horace is still too true, "Virtutem 
incolumem odimus." The meaning therefore must be, that 
good men esteem, admire, and follow after, virtue ; that 
they will make virtuous men, while they live, the patterns 
for their imitation, and honour their memory when they are 
dead. — And even wicked men have been known to regret 
the loss of good men, and to lament and even pity their suf- 
fering fate. Thus Antiochus Epiphanes wept for the death 
of Onias the high-priest, (2 Mace. iv. 37.) and the Athenians 
for that of Socrates, though they occasioned it. 

It weareth a crown, and trinmphethfor ever.] 'Ev r<£ alwvi 
<rrt(pavt}(fiOpov<Ta wofiTrevu, or ori<$>avov <j>opovaa vofxirtvet. Ju- 
nius understands atwv of the present world, and renders, In 
scecirfo hoc triumphal ; i.e. that virtue, through a conscious- 
ness of having done its duty, through hope anticipates, even 
in this life/ its future reward, and by faith triumphs, as al- 
ready sure of a crown. And indeed the Syriac and Arabic 
versions confirm this conjecture, both of which render, In 
hoc scbcuIo. There is a manifest allusion in this verse to the 
Olympic games, and the crowning of the conquerors therein; 
for in the original the following technical terms are worth 
noting, viz* <rre<j>avr}j>opuv, irofnrtvttv, a$\ov, dya>v. From 
whence the learned, among other reasons, infer, that this 
book was not written by Solomon, who was dead above 
two hundred years before the first Olympiad. (See Usher's 
Annals.) 

Having gotten the victory, striving for andefiled rewards.] 
The sense of these words, as they stand in our translation, 
seems obvious enough, and is not much unlike that of Ho- 
race; "Virtus repulsae nescia sordidac, Intaminatis fulget 
honoribus;" (Carm. lib.iii. od.2.) butitdoes notagree with 
any of the ancient versions. The Vulgate reads, Incoin- 
quinatorum certaminum prmnium vincens ; St. Cyprian yet 
more obscurely, Incoinquinatorum certaminum prcelinm* 
vincens ; and the Greek, rov rwv dfitavriov aOXuv aywva vtid}- * 
aaaa. The expression in each of these passages is very 
unusual and singular; with respect to the first, a conqueror 
that receives 'the reward of his services, is not properly 
said, vincere premium certaminum, but reportare premium, 
or something to that effect: but the next, certaminum prce-* 
Hum vincens, which is the rendering of St. Cyprian (De Sin- 
gularitate cleri) and of the Greek, has still less authority t<T 
justify it; vincere prcelio is classical, but vincere prcelimn 
certaminum, I believe, is quite without precedent. Nor is 
dfxidvTwv aBXoyv without its difficulties and objections. If I 
might be indulged the liberty of proposing a very small al- v 
teration, I would read the passage thus, h r(£ aiwvi arvpavir 
<j>opov<ra 7rojU7T£V£(, to twv ajutavrwv a9\ov 9 dywva vttd\<ja<j<t ; 
where by a%\ov I would understand, the reward of the con- 
test, and not the contest itself; and by dptdvrtov, those that 
had merited this crown or nrvvard by being undefiled. And 
I have the pleasure to find this conjecture confirmed by tho 
Syriac version, which renders, Prcebet se victricem agonis 
eorum qui sine macula stint, applying it manifestly to the 
persons, to the agoniceta himself, and not to contests, or tho 
nature of their rewards. Calmct's comment is likewise to 
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the same effect, and that of Messieurs du Port-Royal still 
more explicit; Elk triomphe et elk est cotironnS comme vfc- 
torieuse, apres avoir remporU le prix clans les combats 
pour la chastete. 

Vcr. 3. The multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
thrive, nor take deep rooting from bastard slips.] 'Ek vfiwv 
fw<JXiVfiaTu>v : probably the true reading may be ^o<7x™A""* a > 
slips from spurious trees, i. e. without a metaphor, children 
begotten of unlawful beds, as it follows in ver. G. the sense, 
as well as ImrfaXwQ (SifaicoTct, seems to require this. And 
this reading is confirmed by Coverdalc's version, which 
renders, And the things that are planted with whoredom, 
shall take no deep root, nor lay any fast foundation. And 
it has.been observed in the vegetable world, that slips from 
such irregular productions do not thrive to any purpose. 
The book of Job describes the generation of the wicked in 
like terms : This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
and the heritage of oppressors which they receive of the Al- 
mighty: if his children be multiplied, it is for the sivord ; 
and his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread: those that 
remain of him shall be buried in death, and his widow 
shall not tveep, (xxvii. 13 — 15.) The description in this 
and the following verses is agreeable to the Scripture dia- 
lect, where mankind in general is often represented under 
the metaphor of trees, or a plantation. (See Psal. i. 3.xcii. 
12, &c.) According to the Hebrew style, a bough or branch 
often denotes a son; the word ben, or son, nearly accord- 
ing with banna, which signifies the root; see Gen.xlix. 
22. where the Hebrew word banoth, which we translate 
branches, literally signifies daughters. In like manner we 
find the wicked in particular compared to unpromising 
plants, or withered and decayed trees : thus St. Jude, 
speaking of such libertines as defile the flesh, emphatically 
describes them as trees whose fruit withereth, without fruit, 
twice dead, plucked up by the root, (ver. 12.) The sense of 
this passage is briefly this, That God will visit the posterity 
of such loose and debauched persons, and that even their 
children shall not continue for any long time, but as plants 
which God hath not planted, shall be rooted up. Besides 
the instance before given of David's child struck with* 
death, St. Austin's account of his is very particular; he in- 
genuously acknowledges, that he had a son "carnaliter ex se 
natum de peccato suo," but thatGod quickly deprived him 
of the child, though one of very promising hopes; "An- 
norum erat fere quindecim, et ingenio praeveniebat multos 
graves et doctos viros." (Confess, lib. ix. cap. G.) 

Vcr. 4. For though they flourish in branches for a time, 
yet standing not fast, they shall be shaken with the wind.] 
i. e. Though they equal, or even overtop, the prosperity 
of the good and virtuous, yet having laid their founda- 
tion in wickedness, they shall be overthrown by calami- 
ties; like a tree that has taken no deep root in the earth, 
and is violently shaken with storms and tempests : to which 
agrees that observation of the Psalmist; When all the 
workers of wickedness do flourish, then shall they be de- 
stroyed for ever ; i. e. they are then hastening the more to 
their excision, their flourishing being in order to their de- 
struction, ottwc «v iZoXoSpevOwaiv, say the LXX. Psal. 
xcii.7. But tho righteous are compared to the immoveable 
cedars in Libanus, ver. 1?. according to that of Solomon, 
A man shall not be established by ivickedness, but the root 
of the righteous shall not be moved, Pro v. xii. 13. Sec also 



Ecclus. xl. 15. where the children of the ungodly are called, 
unclean roots upon a hard rock. 

Ver. 5. Tlieir fruit tmprofitabk.] f O Kaprroc avrwv iixpn- 
aroc. This adjective, though it has indeed this signification 
of unprofitable, yet it means rather hero insuavis; i. e. that 
the fruit is unpleasant, not of a kindly sort, and has not the 
right taste or flavour, as fruit will always be that comes 
from a tree which is wrongly planted, either in a soil that v 
is not proper for it, or where it wantsits natural suri, or 
when the ground is too hot or too cold, tod wet or too dry, 
too sour or too stubborn. 

Ver. G. For the children begotten of unlawful beds are 
witnesses of ivickedness against their parents in their trial.] 
'Ek yap avJ/xwv vttvwv tIicvu ytvei/uva. "Yttvoc here does nei- 
ther mean bed, as our translators render, nor sleep, as the 
margin and Vulgate have it; it rather means concubitus, 
in which sense it occurs,-vii. 2. and accordingly the Sy- 
riac interpreters render, Liberi ex illegitimo congressu pro- 
creati; who being monuments of their parents' guilt, are a 
perpetual brand, while they live, of infamy upon them. 
Agreeable to the sentiments in this and the foregoing 
verses is that description of tho adulteress, and the punish- 
ment of her unlawful offspring, Ecclns. xxiii. 25. 2G. Her 
children shall not take root, and her branches shall bring 
forth no fruit; she shall leave her memory to be cursed, 
and her reproach shall not be blotted out: but the re- 
proach does not terminate in the parent only; the chil- 
dren likewise, according to the sense and opinion of the 
world, are partakers of- the shame, according to that far- 
ther observation of the same wise writer ; The inheritance 
of sinners* children shall perish, and their posterity shall 
have a perpetual reproach: for the children will complain 
of an ungodly father, because they shall be reproached for 
his sake: (Ecclus. xli. 6, 7.) but such illegitimate children be- 
ing here mentioned, as ivitriesses of wickedness against their 
parents in their trial, which Calmet understands to be the 
same with -q/iipa Siayvdjoewg, iii. 18. I am inclined to think 
there is this farther meaning in the words, viz. that such 
children will be accusers of, and witnesses against, their 
guilty parents in the other world. And thus the Geneva 
Bible expressly reads, which is confirmed by the Arabic 
version, which renders in the future, Testes erunt nequitice 
parentum suorum, cum explorabuntur. 

Ver. 7. Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in peace.'] That the righteous are often 
snatched away before they arrive at any maturity of age, 
is evident from observation. This is frequently the effect 
of God's goodness, which removes them from the evils or 
dangers of life ; but in what time or manner soever they 
depart, their death ought not to be considered as a per- 
sonal misfortune, sinco God fixes them in a place of rest 
and repose, free from the temptations, as well as troubles 
and inquietudes of life, waiting with'a holy impatience for 
farther degrees of happiness. The prophet Isaiah lias the 
same reflection, That righteous and merciful men are taken 
away from the evil to come, and shall enter into peace, 
(lvii. i.) And one of the ancients has made the like obser- 
vation, That he that is a, favourite of the gods dies young; 
ovipikovm dnoOinifjicH vio?. By the righteous being pre- 
vented ivith death, we are not to understand his being sur- 
prised by death when he least thought of it; for the good 
man can never, properly speaking, be surprised; he is 
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always on the watch, prepared and ready to leave the 
world and appear before God; his death may be indeed 
sudden or hasty, but not careless or unguarded. 

Ver. 9. But wisdom is the gray hair nnto men, and an 
unspotted life is old age.] f HWa yvpuyg. Our translators 
seem not to have expressed rikticia at all in their version, 
which yet has a strong and significant meaning here, viz. 
That an unspotted life is mature old age, or the standard of 
old age. Fulgentius quotes this and the preceding verse, 
and adds most excellently by way of comment, " Ad cog- 
noscendura, quantum possibile est, cujuslibet defuncti me- 
ritum, non quantum vixerit, sed qualiter quisque vixerit, 
intuendum. Sicut enim vita mala, quanto magis fuerit 
temporaliter prolongata, tanto magis delinquentibus multi- 
plicat poenam ; sic in vita bona, quamvis hie brevi tempore 
terminata, magnam sempiternamque conquirit bene viven- 
tibus gloriam. Vita igitiir mala immaturos acerbosque 
senes demergit in Tartarum, vita vero bonadefunctos ju- 
venes maturos perducit ad Regnum." (De Statu Viduali, 
epist.2.) Philo observes of their great legislator Moses, 
rovg ri\tKt% TrpoyKovraQ, &c. " Ut provectos aetate appellat 
juvenes et eos qui nondum senuerunt Seniores, non respi- 
ciens annorum numerum, aut tempus breve longurave, sed 
potcntius animae, proutmovctur melius aut deterius." (De 
Resipisc. Noe, et de Vita Contempl.) Agreeably to this 
the Romans styled their chief council Senatus, and the La- 
cedemonians called theirs yzpovaia, not so much upon ac- 
count of their age, as the wisdom and prudence of those 
that composed it: in like manner presbyters in ecclesias- 
tical history, had their name assigned them on the same ac- 
count There is hardly any subject on which the sages 
have moralized more finely than on this ; honeste acta cetas 
is, in the opinion of one of them, the surest way to lengthen 
our lives, and frustrate the malice of mortality. Cicero 
has many beautiful sentiments upon this occasion; parti- 
cularly in his book Dc Senectute, in the eighteenth chapter 
there is a thought which is very like what is contained in 
this and the foregoing verse; "Non cani, non rugae re- 
pentc autoritatem arripere possunt, sed honeste acta setas 
superior fructus capit autoritatis extrcmos." And so the. 
poet: — 

f Ampliat setatis spatium sibivir bonus; hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui." 

But no reflection of the ancients is more judicious, than 
that of a learned modern: "Gray hairs (says he) consist 
not in the multitude of years, but in the number and variety 
of useful observations that arc made; nor is there any rea- 
son why wisdom should be peculiarly ascribed to the aged, 
except such persons, by having lived longer in the world, 
and having had the opportunity of many and various oc- 
currences to ripen their judgment, have accordingly im- 
proved it; for it matters not much, whether a man makes 
his observations in a longer or a less time, provided he 
makes them well." (Boyle's Occasional Reflections.) 

Ver. 10. So that, living amongst sinners, he was trans- 
lated.] This passage is undoubtedly to be understood of 
Enoch, whom, being the first example of eminent sanctity, 
God was pleased to translate, as he had condemned the 
first instance of transgression, to shew his great detestation 
of sin. The great question* is, whether these words signify 
a natural death, or a miraculous translation, as that of 



Elijah was : from some expressions in the context, many 
learned men have been inclined to conjecture, that the au- 
thor of this book thought Enoch died a natural death, and 
that his translation here mentioned, was only such a trans- 
lation : one reason in particular, that has induced them to 
think an ordinary death is here spoken of, is, that the holy 
Scripture often uses the like expressions to signify death. , 
See 1 Kings xix. 4. Jonah iv. 3. and particularly Job xxii. 
16. where the Vulgate renders qui sublati sunt ante tempus, 
though the writer is speaking of such as die a sudden death. 
And it must be confessed, that the Hebrew phrase in all 
these passages is the same with that which Moses makes 
use of to express the translation of Enoch; and from hence 
some have inferred, that even Moses's words, Gen. v. 24. 
maybe understood of a natural death, and do not necessa- 
rily imply a miraculous translation. But the reasons and 
arguments for a miraculous translation seem to carry with 
them much greater weight: for, first, though the text of 
Moses abovementioned does not absolutely imply the mi- 
raculous translation of a man yet living into heaven or an- 
other world; nevertheless, when we compare what he says 
of Enoch with what he relates of the other patriarchs, it is 
plain he intended to distinguish the manner in which Enoch 
went out of the world from that in which the other patriarchs 
left it; for of all the rest mentioned in that chapter it is 
said, they died, but of Enoch this is not said, but only, that 
he was not, 6vk tvpienctro, was not found on earth, because 
God had translated him from it. Farther, Moses takes no- 
tice of the eminent probity of Enoch's life, which made him 
well-pleasing to God, as this writer does here, and then im- 
mediately adds, according to the Vulgate, Et non appartiit, 
quia tulit eumDeus ; implying, that though he was no more 
seen upon earth, yet he was still alive. This is the sense 
which the Chaldee paraphrase takes it in, which renders 
expressly, Subductus est, et ascendit in ccelum coram Do- 
mino. Again, it is said of Noah and of Abraham, that they 
walked with God, Gen. vi. 9.xvii. 1, but it is not said, that 
they were not, because God took them. This phrase there- 
fore must import something that happened peculiarly to 
him. Secondly, The holy penman, 2 Kings ii. 3. 5. 9. giving 
an account of Elijah's translation, which was confessedly 
miraculous, uses the very same word, viz. taken away, se- 
veral times, to express it by. Thirdly, The son of Sirach 
seems most favourable to Enoch's being translated alive, 
Ecclus. xliv.16. where, to avoid any equivocalness,- the Vul- 
gate reads, translatus est in paradisum, a term not commonly 
made use of to express the ordinary death of a man. But, 
fourthly, The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 5. 
puts this matter beyond all dispute, and understands if 
clearly of a miraculous translation; By faith Enoch icai 
translated, that he should not see death. Lastly, Many of 
the fathers expressly assert a miraculous translation; the 
author of the Recognitions, bearing the name of St. Cle- 
ment, says, " Enoch having pleased God, was translated 
into immortality." And St. Cyprian, " That he deserved 
to be taken from the contagion of this world by a singular 
favour." (De Mortal.) St, Jerome yet more fully, " That 
he was translated into heaven, and fed with celestial bread." 
(Epist. 38. adPammach, See Cahners Dissertation more' 
at large.) 

Ver! 12. For the bewitching of naughtiness doth obscure 
things that are honest ; and the wandering of concupiscence- 
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cloth undermine the simple mind.] This seems to refer to 
the corruptions introduced by Cain and his descendants, 
by which the holy seed by degrees fell off, and became in- 
fected. Calmct observes, that there is a particular beauty 
in the word fiaaicavla, here rendered bewitching, and that it 
is with the greatest propriety applied to sinful pleasures ; 
for as there is a sort of magic or fascination which imposes 
upon men's eyes, and makes thcra sco false appearances, 
and obscures what is real; so a like fatal mistako arising 
from the blindness of men's understandings, or the perverse- 
ncss of their wills, makes them fancy there is truth and 
reality in false and imaginary pleasures, and tempts them 
to overlook the real danger that attends them. Nor is this 
true only of pleasures in general, but applicable in a more 
particular manner to the sweets of love or amorous de- 
lights; I have therefore sometimes fancied $ik6Tr\Tog to be 
the true reading, which seems warranted by what follows. 
The like observation we may make upon ptfi(5a<Tfxbg, which 
the Vulgate renders, inconstantia concupiscentite ; and the 
lexicographers, who refer to this place, no less imperfectly, 
occupatio mentis. The meaning is, that a continual round 
or circle of criminal pleasures turns people's heads ; for so 
ptjjifia<TfiQ$ properly signifies, and transforms things and per- 
sons into other natures, like Circe's enchantments ; for so 
jutraXAtutt may be interpreted, which probably too is a tech- 
nical term. Dr. Grabe thinks the verb /uraXXcuow would 
be more agreeable to this place, and likewise more proper 
in chap. xvi. 25. (See Prolcgom. cap. 4. torn, ult.) The 
sense of this whole verse is not improperly expressed by 
those words ofTully; "Impedit consilium voluptas, ra- 
tioni inimica est, ac mentis, ut dicam, praestringit oculos, 
nechabetullum cum virtute commercium." (De Senectute, 
cap. 12.) 

Ver. 13. He being made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a 
long time.] It may be asked, with what propriety Enoch is 
here said to have fulfilled a long time, since he was the 
shortest-lived of the patriarchs before the flood, and lived 
but three hundred and sixty-five years? To this the an- 
swer is very obvious, " If we measure not his life by the 
number of years, but by the perfection of his goodness; St 
atcpav aptrris Tt\tiu)<riv,by his consummate virtue and extra- 
ordinary sanctity in the corrupt age he lived in, he may be 
allowed, to all useful purposes of living, to have fulfilled 
an honourable age." (Euseb. Praep. Evang.lib. vii. cap. 8.) 
So of Abraham it is said, Gcn.xxv.8. that he died in a good 
old age, an old man, and full of years: expressions exag- 
gerated on purpose to denote an extraordinary length of life. 
But here again it may be as justly inquired, how Abraham 
can properly be said to die in a good old age; when, if we 
compare his age with those that lived before him, it comes 
much short of theirs: for one hundred seventy-five years 
may be considered as a small point of time, with respect to 
those several hundreds of years that the fathers before the 
flood arrived at; (see Gen. v.) and. in the computation of 
the lives of the fathers after the flood, (Gen. xi.) we find all 
of them, except one, to be older than Abraham was. Tho 
true answer therefore to this difficulty is, that Abraham 
died in a good old age, not as to the measure of his life by 
days or years, but in regard to the great progress he had 
made in faith and holiness. 

Ver. 15. Neither laid they up this in their minds, that his 
grace and mercy is with his saints, and that he hath respect 



unto his chosen.] 'Et^kot^ though it often signifies .visita- 
tion by punishment, yet here means that favour and regard 
which God shews to his elect : and the- sense of the whole 
passage is, that the wicked, among whom Enoch conversed, 
considered not the true reason for which God took him, 
that it was an act of his mercy, rather than severity, to re- 
move a saint, whose righteous soul was vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked, to a state of purity, perfection, 
and happiness : much less did they consider, that he was 
taken up alive into heaven, to bo an example of that hap- 
piness which God has prepared for those who walk with 
him and please him ; and also a proof, that our bodies are 
capable of immortality. Nor did they make any use or 
improvement of his translation, though it certainly was the 
noblest exhortation to piety and virtue that can be ima- 
gined. The construction of the Greek in the former part 
of this verse is singular, \awv ISovtwv is a more usual way 
of expression. 

• Ver. 16. Thus the righteous that is dead, shall condemn 
the ungodly ivhich are living.] Our version and the com- 
mentators understand this in the future tense, following the 
present accenting of the Greek ; but the Vulgate reads the 
passage in the present tense, Condemnat autem Justus mor- 
tuns vivos impios, which all the ancient English versions 
follow; Junius also and Calmet render in like manner: so 
that probably the original reading, at least of some copies, 
was KctTaKolvu. If we follow this reading, the passage may * 
relate to any righteous person speedily taken away, whose 
good life condemns or leaves without excuse the wicked 
that outlive him, and grow old in their wickedness : ot it 
may relate to Enoch in particular, who may be said to con- 
demn his contemporaries, cither virtually by his word and 
doctrine, or judicially, by denouncing God's judgments 
against the ungodly of his time. (See the same expression 
applied to Noah upon a like occasion, Heb. xi. 7.) 

And youth that is soon perfected, the many years and old 
age of the unrighteous.] This is what the prophet Isaiah 
means, when he says, (lxvi 20.) That the child that has an 
early sense of goodness and perfects holiness betimes,shall die 
a hundred years old; but the sinner, being a hundred years 
old and confirmed in wickedness, shall die as an overgrown 
child and be accursed. 

Ver. 17. And shall not understand — to what end the 
Lord hath set him in safety.] The wicked triumph over a 
godly man suddenly snatched away, as if God had forgot- 
ten to be gracious, and was unmindful of his piety, or was 
induced through some secret fault to cut his life short; not 
considering, for such have not the knowledge of God or 
his councils, that it was in mercy to him, and for his greater 
safety and reward. This is assigned by learned men as 
the reason why Lazarus is mentioned, Luke xvi. as dying 
before the rich man — because God graciously removed him 
from the evils of life, but continued the profligate in order 
to his repentance, or to fill up the measure of his iniquity. 
Ver. 18. They shall see him and despise him, but God 
shall laugh them to scorn.] Grotius says, that the future is 
used in this description for the prat eritum, and calls it a 
Hebraism; though it is certain that such changes arc not 
unusual in the best classic writers. The repetition, they 
shall see him, is beautiful, upon the supposition of this 
book's being metrical ; and is otherwise very defensible, 
especially as supported by the authority of all the editions; 
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I should else have thought w^ovrai the true reading, 
which seems to make the opposition in the words following 
more beautiful; and so small an alteration might easily 
be occasioned by the nearness and affinity of the sound. 

And they shall hereafter be a vile carcass.] "Eaovrat 
/iCTa row-o tig 7rrw/xa an/iov. Can all the wicked before 
referred to with propriety be said to be a vile carcass, or 
to compose one vile carcass? and is not this sense in some 
measure comprised in the sentence following? possibly 
■KKjovvrat may be the true reading.here, which opens a new 
sense, and yet proper to the occasion, viz. that they shall 
be confounded and fall shamefully; which signification 
nrvfia will equally admit of; and it is certain, that etc is 
frequently to be understood in the sense of tv: and I have 
the satisfaction to find this conjecture confirmed by the 
authority of the Vulgate, which reads, Erunt posthac deci- 
dentes sine'honore; and by the.Syriac version, Erunt post- 
hue in ruinam turpisshnam. Junius also is to the same 
purpose; and to these agrees theGeneva Bible, which ren- 
ders, They shall fall hereafter without honour. 

And a reproach among the dead for evermore.] Etc 
vfiptv lv vfK-potc $t ahovog. This expression may seem to 
relate to the everlasting disgrace of wicked men in in- 
fernis, that, like the giants of old, they shall stand upon a 
lasting record there; but it is more probable, it should be 
taken in a more limited and confined sense, for.the phrase 
v£kqoI alwvoe, or St'.ai&i/oc, is a Hebraism, and may receive 
some light from Lament, iii. 6. where the prophet, com- 
plaining of his terrible situation in his dungeon, says, He 
lias made me stay in dark places, wg vekoovs alwvog, veluti 
mortuos sactili, as those that have been long dead, as those 
that lie buried in their graves. And that the term ever- 
more, does not here mean eternity, strictly so called, seems 
the more probable from the order of the description, be- 
cause the judgment, or day of accounts, is mentioned after, 
vcr. 20. 

Ver. 19. For he shall rend them, and cast them down 
headlong, that they shall be speechless, &c] 'P//?h avrovg 
dfpwvovg irpr)vug. Calrnet observes, that the author here 
has expressed in three words three different punishments; 
p{&Ei implies, that God shall beat or dash them against the 
ground ; and the other two probably allude to a more infa- 
mous kind of death, viz. that they shall be strangled, and 
suffocated, and burst asunder. And thus irpr)vrjg is used, 
Acts i. 18. in the description of Judas's death. (Sec 
Wall's Critical Notes in loc. and Hammond.) Osiander 
thinks a<pv<*> the true reading, rather than d<j>wvovg (sec his 
observations on the Vulgate), but he assigns no reason, 
and is supported by no authority of JV1SS. The descrip- 
tion of the punishment here is not unlike that supposed to 
be inflicted upon the Rephaim of old, to whom Enoch in 
his prophecy refers ; and possibly such wicked ones as 
resembled them in their proud and blasphemous speeches 
and notorious acts of violence and oppression, are here 
meant : for can there be apropcrer punishment for a yiyav- 
rvdris £vju6c (for so the son of Sirach calls a proud and 
defying temper), than what is here described to be its 
fate; or can pride and insolence be represented under 
stronger circumstances of meanness and disgrace? The 
opposition is too beautiful in what follows not to bo taken 
notice of: for, were they swollen with pride ? the Almighty 
shall burst them. Disrumpet illos. injlatos, says the Vul- 
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gate. Did they aspire against heaven? they shall be cast 
down headlong. Did they use great swelling words and 
threats of defiance? they shall be speechless. Did they 
pride themselves in works of greatness, and trust in their 
strong holds of security? they shall be shaken from their 
foundations and become desolate. Did they love noise 
and disturbance, and was their name terrible upon earth? 
they shall come no more into remembrance, but their memo- 
rial shall perish ivith them. Were they such desperate and 
bold wretches, as to set every thing at defiance ? they shall 
be afraid even of their own consciences. Did they finally 
ridicule God and his' justice? they shall tremble at the 
apprehension of their sad punishment. 



CHAP. V. 

ARGUMENT. 

To shew the great difference, in point of happiness, be- 
tween the virtuous and the wicked, the latter are intro- 
duced as groaning under inexpressible misery, and la- 
menting before the tribunal of God their former ill 
courses, and the sad consequences of them. From 
hence the writer takes occasion to shew, that the ven- 
geance of God always pursues sinners, either immedi- 
ately from himself, or by the agency of second causes, 
his appointed instruments and executioners. Calrnet 
thinks the six first chapters maybe considered as a sort 
of preface to the rest of this work. 

Ver. 1. JL HEN shall the righteous man stand in great 
boldness before the face of such as have afflicted him.] At 
the end of the former chapter, the wicked are represented 
as trembling under a sense of their guilt and the appre- 
hension of punishment due to it: here, by the way of an- 
tithesis, is shewn the holy confidence and sweet security 
which will arise in the breast of every good man in the 
day of trial, from the justice of his cause, and the testi- 
mony and approbation of his conscience. Thus irappriata 
is used in many places in the New Testament; see par- 
ticularly, 1 John ii. 28. and iv. 17. where the righteous 
man is said to have boldness in the day of judgment. 

And made no account of his labours.] We may un- 
derstand this of such as laughed at the good man's deeds 
as fruitless, or endeavoured to make them so by their op- 
position : but St. Austin, and others of the fathers, un- 
derstand this passage of such oppressors as, by violence, 
spoiled the righteous man's goods, which he had acquired 
by his honest labours. Thus St. Cyprian, diripwrunt la- 
bores eorum. (Testim.lib. iii. ad Qnirin.cap.16.) And the 
Vulgate renders accordingly, abstulerunt labores eorum', 
which Covcrdale and the Geneva Bible follow. Calrnet 
explains the passage in both these senses. 

Ver. 2. When they see it, they shall be troubled with 
terrible fear.] The Syriac and Arabic versions read, him. 
The sense is, The wicked shall be confounded at the sight 
of him whom they have so much abused, and shall behold 
with amazement the sudden and wonderful turn of provi- 
dence in favour of the righteous, beyond what they ex- 
pected or thought of; and from the happiness conferred 
upon the righteous, shall conclude and anticipate their 
own misery. To give the more lively impression of this, 
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the author represents them both as standing together before 
the judgment-seat of God, and as witnesses of each other's 
happiness or misery. The circumstances of the surprise 
upon the signal deliverance of the righteous, arc very justly 
here preserved; and the consternation and despair of the 
wicked, from the killing reflection of a too late and fruitless 
repentance, are no less beautifully described, with all the 
terror and exaggeration of expression. For it will be no 
small torment to the wicked, to sec those, whom they most 
despised for their great advances. in piety and goodness, 
very highly advanced in honour by God, and rewarded by 
him as his faithful servants: envy at others' happiness, and 
despair of their own, will render them completely miserable. 
This is finely represented in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. 

Vcr. 3. And they, repenting and groaning for anguish of 
spirit, shall say ivi thin themselves, This was he whom we had 
sometime in derision, and a proverb of reproach.'] The pro- 
sopopoeia here is very natural, and may be considered 
cither as a soliloquy in each repenting sinner's breast, or 
as a joint reflection made by them all, and a set discourse 
which they had one to another. The Greek will admit of 
either sense, but Calmet thinks the lattermost agreeable to 
the context. It is very observable, that there are three 
words in this verse to express the same thing, viz. yiXwg, 
irapafioXrj, 6vu$tcrfib$, which are designed to denote an ex- 
cess of abuse and rudeness ; but that in Psal. xliv. 14, 15. 
is still more remarkable, where David uses five synony- 
mous terms upon the like occasion; iOov ypag ov«Soc to7c 
ydrromv tjjuwv, ^utncrrjowjuov teal Karay(Xa)ra TOtg jcvkX^i tjjuwv' 
Wov "fyuac €?C irapaf5o\i)v iv roig Wvtat, K.lvr\mv K€0aX?/c *v roic 
XaoTc. The confession of these scoffers may be applied to 
all others of the like turn and denomination; for it has 
been the unhappy fate of good men in all ages, to be thus 
ridiculed by libertines. It was the observation of Job long 
since, that the just upright is laughed to scorn, (xii.4.) 
And with respect to himself, he complains particularly, 
that he tvas made a by-word of the people; and before them, 
* as the margin reads, he was as a tabret, (xvii. G.) i. e. for 
them to* make sport with ; (see Mercer in loc.) which is no 
improbable interpretation of the place, the LXX. render- 
ing it by y(\o)g. 

Ver."4. We fools counted his life madness.] Religious 
raen, and such as retire from the world for the opportunity 
of a greater piety, are often represented by debauchees as 
melancholy and disordered ; but in the end, such libertines 
as abuse the world, will he found to be the only fools, 
and religion acknowledged to be the truest wisdom. The 
like reflection was thrown upon such of the primitive Christ- 
ians as were dead to the w r orld; they were looked upon as 
senseless, for despising the pleasures that courted them, 
and foolishly credulous, for trusting to invisible rewards : 
" Let fools and idiots (says Celsus, in his sneering way) 
come to the Christian mysteries, for such arc the most 
agreeable disciples to the God they worship." (Origen. cont. 
Cels. lib. iii.) Nor did our Saviour himself escape the 
censure of having a devil, and being mad, (John x.20.) So 
certain an attendant upon extraordinary sanctity is obloquy 
and reproach. There is, seemingly, the like reflection on 
him, Mark iii. 21. and even uttered by his own friends, as 
our translation has faultily rendered it: for, as the learned 
now generally agree in interpreting the place, i%hri) docs 



not relate to our blessed Saviour^ but to the clamorous 
multitude, whose behaviour often gives just occasion for 
such a suspicion. 

Ver. 5. J lota is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the saints!] How different are the cool 
reflections of an unbodied spirit, from the wild sallies of a 
heated fancy; and how do the sentiments of the same per- 
sons vary, considered in this different light! The very 
same scoffers, who rallied the just man upon his glorious 
title of the Son of God, ii. 18. at length confess the truth 
of what he said: they perceived the invaluable privileges 
of such a relation in the next life, and that the true inhe- 
ritance of the sons of God is among his glorified saints: 
lv aylotg 6 icAfjpoc ahrov. See Dan.xii.13. where the angel 
tells him, that he shall rest in a happy condition, and stand 
in his lot, at the end of the days; i. e. in the resurrection of 
the just; which the LXX. render, ava<rH\<r^ ug rbv* icAfj- 
p6v aov. The phrase alludes to the division of the land 
of Canaan (a type of heaven) among the twelve tribes 
by lot. 

Vcr. G. And the Sun of righteousness rose not upon us.] 
Coverdalc's and the other English versions read in like 
manner, following the Vulgate; but all the Greek copies 
omit the w r ords, of righteousness, and so likewise do several, 
of the fathers, when they quote this passage. (See parti- 
cularly St. Gregory, lib. xxxiv. Moral, cap. G. St. Ambr. 
Serm. 3. 1G. and St. Cyprian in many places.) The 
Syriac and Arabic versions likewise omit them. They 
seem either to have been put in the margin by way # of ex- 
planation, and to have crept from thence into the text, or 
else to have been added from the former sentence, for they 
are neither in the Alexandrian, nor any other copy. 

Ver. 7. We wearied ourselves in the xvay of wickedness 
and destruction.] One cannot help observing, at first sight, 
how closely wickedness and destruction are here linked 
together, and that one seems to follow naturally at the 
heels of the other: nor is sin, however represented to be 
all pleasure, without its drudgery. The prophet Jeremiah 
expresses himself like this writer, They weary themselves 
to work iniquity, ix. 5. (See also Habak. ii. 13.) It is a 
pretty observation of a very learned writer, that the Greek 
word 7rovr\oia, which signifies wickedness, comes from an- 
other that signifies labour, viz. 7rovoc. (Sanderson's Sermons, 
p. 59G.) And it is not without great elegance and parti- 
cular good reason, that the lusts and practices of sinners 
are so frequently in Scripture styled works, and sinners 
emphatically called workers of iniquity, and said to work 
wickedness; expressions all implying tho toil and drudgery 
of wicked courses. St. Chrysostom is very copious on this 
subject, and shews, both from Scripture and reason, that 
the life of a wicked man has more real weariness and sla- 
very, than all the mortifications and severity of a godly 
life. And this truth the wicked here confess, though too 
late, ambulavimus vias difficiles, as the Vulgate renders. 
And here again the subject suggests to me the same useful 
reflection, viz. That when men are about leaving this world, 
and their soul is a little more at liberty to reflect (which 
holds much stronger of an unbodied spirit), there will then 
be a strange alteration in their judgment and opinion con- 
cerning the things of this world; they will then be sensible 
of the extreme vanity and folly of them, and fruitlessly 
wish for a few hours of their irrevocable time, mispent in 
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a succession of vanities. But bitter will be the remem- 
brance of former pleasures not innocent, and so much the 
greater will the detestation and cursing of them be, as they 
have taken more delight in them. But this will appear in 
a stronger light from what follows. Our version follows 
the present reading of the Greek, tvcTrX/j^Tjjuev rplfioiQ, but 
IvzirXayxOnnzv seems to be more suitable, viz. We wandered 
up and down in the paths of wickedness and destruction. 

Ver. 8. What hath pride profited us, or what good have 
riches with our vaunting brought us?] i. e. What good have 
all our proud and haughty conceits, our admiration of 
worldly state and riches, our pursuit of vain curiosities and 
unlawful pleasures, done us, since these admired trifles are 
so uncertain, and all vanished into nothing? It is obvious 
to observe, from this self-reflection of a wicked man, very 
naturally here represented, that the sensual person in a fu- 
ture state will condemn himself in the first place, that, by 
pursuing with eagerness the uncertain pleasures of this 
world, he has forfeited his title to more durable and lasting 
delights. Secondly, that he is for ever incapable of recover- 
ing his lost happiness ; and the sad prospect or reflection 
upon that happiness, which he might have enjoyed, but 
lost through his own folly, will greatly increase his misery. 
Thirdly, that the remembrance of his imprudence in this 
respect, will be apart of his future punishment; all his fa- 
vourite pleasures and enjoyments being past and gone, they 
will, by a miserable exchange, be succeeded with dreadful 
and tormenting reflections : for it will be an addition to the 
torments of the wicked, that they shall not be able to for- 
get all those sins and follies which they have ever been 
guilty of, but must have always in their remembrance, as it 
were purposely to haunt and disturb them, all those once 
dear delights, which they would now willingly, at any rate, 
purchase the oblivion of. 

Ver. 9 — 12.] We meet with several of these similes and 
comparisons, with respect to the shortness of life, and its 
satisfactions; in the book of Job, ix. 25, 26. My days are 
swifter than a post, they flee away, they see no good: they 
are passed away as the swift ships, as the eagle that hasteth 
to the prey. And among the memorable sayings of Agur, 
(Pvov. xxx. 19.) The way of an eagle in the air,, and the 
way of a ship in the midst of the sea, are taken notice of as 
so obscure and uncertain, as to leave no traces behind 
them. The comparisons made use of in the course of these 
verses, to represent the uncertainty of life and its enjoy- 
ments, we may observe, thicken apace, as. if the wicked, 
described in this chapter, took pains and were concerned 
to impress upon others" that lively sense of the vanity of 
worldly pleasures, which, by a sad experience, they had 
unhappily gained. The images are very natural, and placed 
in different lights, to be more affecting; they seem com- 
passionately designed as notices to warn others, lest they 
also come into that place of torment: and they are each of 
them particularly proper to express what they are brought 
to illustrate. I shall only observe thus much of them far-, 
ther, — that though they very naturally describe the licen- 
tiousness of the wicked, and the eagerness with which they 
abandon themselves to their lusts and passions, and the 
rapidity with which they are carried away by them ; yet 
herein all the images are deficient, that they do not suffi- 
ciently point out the destructive consequences and mis- 
chievous effects of a mispent life: for can a wicked life 



be thought as harmless as a shadow? or will it, like that, 
pass away without any farther notice? Is the speed of a 
messenger an adequate resemblance, without considering the 
consequence of his errand, and how he will be received at the 
end of his journey? Does the soaring of birds into the upper 
regions, and their aspiring even towards heaven, sufficiently 
denote the contrary course of sinners, and their certain ten- 
dency downwards? Or should a ship be described only 
as passing swiftly over the sea, and no notice taken of the 
danger of a shipwreck? And will the great gulf finally be 
as easily passed over as the waves, or come together like 
the light air? The propriety of our translation too, in some 
of the foregoing similes, may be a little suspected; for, 
(ver. 9.) ayyeXta 7rapaTp(xov<ra, which in our version is ren- 
dered; as a post that hasted by, may probably, with more 
justice, be translated, as a flying report. And thus Cal- 
met explains it, commeune nouvelle qui court ; comme la re- 
nominee qui vole; and then he quotes Virgil's description 
of fame, ./Eneid. iv. And indeed dyytXla properly means 
the rumour itself, and not the messenger that carries it. 
Again, ver. 11. the light air is said, in our version, to be 
parted with the violent noise of the bird's wings, ax^ofx^vov 
j3fy polZov (the next word expresses tbe motion of them): 
but certainly this is inaccurate, for the noise does not part 
the air, but follow from it. Coverdale's, and the other an- 
cient versions, render more justly, parting the air through 
the vehemency of her going : per vimitineris. Vulgate. Our 
translators were led into this mistake by the double sense 
of polZog, which signifies both stridor and impetus, but the 
latter signification is far preferable here: and thus the Sy- 
riac and Arabic interpreters understand it. The last ob- 
servation is upon the Greek text, ver. 12. 6 drip tvOiwg ug 
zavTov dvzkvQri, where I would read with Grotius, dvt\r)\v6z, 
which seems more proper. 

Ver. 13. Even so we, in like manner, as soon as we were 
bom, began to draw to our end.] i. e. Our life has been 
wasting ever since it was first given us, and we are con- 
tinually dying by degrees ; like that of the poet, " Nascentes 
morimur," which Seneca seems to explain, "Quotidie mo- 
rimur, quotidie enim demitur aliqua parsvitse;" We die 
daily, for our life is daily decreasing. But that of St. 
Austin is still closer, " Profecto ex quo esse incipitin hoc 
corpore, in morte est homo :" (De Civit. Dei, lib. xiii.) An 
expression not unlike that moving one in our burial-ser- 
vice, " In the midst of life we are in death f for life is con- 
tinually exposed to so many perils, that what David says 
of himself, (Psal. cxix. 109.) is true of every man, My soul 
is always in my hand; i. e. it is always in danger to be 
taken from me. The Hebrew word signifies the palm of 
the hand, out of which any thing will easily slip; and inti- 
mates, that he esteemed his life always in danger, and al- 
ways was ready to resign it. 

And had no sign of virtue to shew.] Coverdale's transla- 
tion is much better, And have shewed no token of virtue. 
The Greek reads in the* present tense, We have no sign of 
virtue to shew ; i.e. We have nothing to urge in our de- 
fence, no good action to produce in our favour. One can- 
not help observing from hence, how insignificant, even in 
his own confession, a wicked man is ; he is born and dies, 
can say no good of himself, nor any' body else for him. 

But were consumed in our own wickedness.] i. e. We spent 
our whole life in wickedness ; and as we died in our sins* 
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we justly suffer the reward of our evil deeds. — These, and 
such-like dreadful reflections, will the wicked make in their 
t6rments. — Thus far the wicked are introduced speaking: 
accordingly the Vulgate here inserts, Talia dixernnt in 
inferno hi, qui peccaverunt. And indeed such a soliloquy 
from a great sinner, or such repenting strains from a com- 
pany of them in despair, seem very natural; for such is the 
power of a guilty conscience, that the wicked shall be self- 
condemned, even before the books are opened; they will 
anticipate their doom, and acknowledge the justice of their 
sentence, before it be passed upon them. The making the 
scene of this long prosopopoeia, which reaches from the 
beginning of ver. 3. to the end of this, to be in hell, as the 
Vulgate docs; and the representing them, by an ingenious 
fiction, as really speaking and lamenting there, in the way 
they would have done if, they had power, can never be 
enough admired in this writer. We have a remarkable 
and beautiful instance of this in Lukexvi.24. where an 
imaginary discourse is carried on between Abraham and 
the rich man. 

Ver. 15. But the righteous live for evermore.] The 
author, having shewn the dreadful consequences of sin, 
according to the inward sense and acknowledgment of the 
wicked themselves, their sad prospect, and the final ruin 
of all their hopes; and illustrated, by several just compari- 
sons, the shortness of life, especially of one spent in a con- 
tinual round of sinful pleasures; proceeds, in this and the 
next verses, to set down, by way of contrast, the glory of 
the righteous, and their exceeding great reward; that it is 
not only with, but in the Lord, for so-it is in the original; 
and theSyriac and Arabic translations render accordingly, 
in Domim. It is also observable, that their reward, and 
even' their future life, is expressed in the present tense, to 
denote probably the certainty of their reward, and their 
immediate entrance upon it. 

And the care of them is with the Most High.] The true 
and common acceptation of these words is, that God careth 
for the righteous, will defend them with his favourable kind- 
ness as with a shield, and will provide for them a reward, 
great even beyond imagination or expression. Stella un- 
derstands this passage in a different sense, That the chief 
care of the righteous is about the Most High, and his whole 
study and endeavour to please the Lord m all instances of 
duty. "Tota solicitudo ct diligentia justorum circa id 
versatnr, ut Deo placeant; illi cnim vere justi dici possunt, 
qui Deo curant placere." (Stell. Enarrat. cap. 1. Lucae.) 
This sense would indeed have been very proper, if the ori- 
ginal reading was, t) <f>novriQ avTtovTnoi inphrov, as he seems 
to have understood it; but the true reading, in all the edi- 
tions, is, V; <ppovri<; avTvv TTCLQa {nf/ivTty, Cura eorum penes al~ 
tissimum, as the Arabic renders. That of the Syriac, Cogi- 
latio illorum in altissimo, may seem to favour either sense. 
'Ver. 1G. Therefore shall they receive a glorious kingdom, 
and a beautiful crown from the Lord's hand,] The Arabic 
reads, Diadema pulchritudinis, and the Syriac version more 
explicitly, Diadema bonoruin operum. The Greek, ro fiavi- 
\uov tx\$ tv7rpeiruag, kcu to AiaSrifia rov tcaWov? which man- 
ner of expression by the substantive is very beautiful. In- 
stances of it arc frequent in Scripture and profane authors: 
thus, i.10. we have o5? ^XoWcwc, for tho jealous car; and 
wtvfxa Suva/zewe, a mighty wind, v. 23. And in Luke xviii. 
6, the unjust judge is, 6 jepm/c rfjc aSck-tac ; and the forgetful 
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hearer, uKpoarrjg litt\ri<xfxovi\c, James i. 25. (See more in- 
stances, John xvii. 12. James v. 15. 2 Thcss. ii. 8.) This 
must be allowed to be a fine description of future happi- 
ness, and, considering tho times of this writer, very clear 
and distinct. Tho New Testament, indeed, speaks of the 
righteous in heaven, under the idea and character of mighty 
kings and princes ; and no wonder if there are better and 
clearer promises therein; biit in the Old Testament, at least 
under the particular economy of Moses, we meet with no 
such explicit discovery of the happy and glorious state 
after death. 

For with his right hand shall he cover them.] As by the 
organs of sense attributed to God, the knowledge of God 
is set forth; so by the organs or instruments oi action is 
his power deciphered, and most eminently by the hand: 
so that the hand of God, in Scripture, means ordinarily the 
power of God; but the right hand being more active than 
the left, and the more usual instrument in outward works, 
hence it is taken to intimate the exceeding abundance of 
the power of God. The sense of this passage is much the 
same with that of the Psalmist: Hie righteous shall dwell 
under the defence of the Most High, and shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty: he will defend them under 
his tvings, and they shall be safe under his feathers; his 
faithfulness and truth shall be their shield and buckler. 
(Psal. xci.) 

Ver. 17. He shall take to him his jealousy for complete 
armour.] I have before observed, that sin in Scripture is 
often compared to spiritual adultery; (see note on chap. i. 
10.) so that the sense is, That his jealousy, i. e. his enraged 
justice, will furnish him with complete armour. The Syriac 
version expresses this very fully; In gratiam ipsorum in 
zelo suo armabit omnia. The following descriptions, to 
the end of the chapter, are full of the suhlimest imagery: 
God is drawn in all that terrible glory with which the 
strongest imagination can paint him; his whole figure 
strikes us in the highest and most amazing manner: he is 
represented as completely armed with terror; we see his 
helmet, his breast-plate, his invincible shield, his sharp 
sword, his thunderbolts, and, in fine, his whole artillery of 
heaven. He is more dreadful than Mars moving to battle, 
while he commands the creation round him (for so I would 
render rr\v kt'ktiv in the following sentence), to execute his 
decreed vengeance upon his enemies, and to determine the 
fate of guilty nations. In Moses's song, the Lord, or Je- 
hovah, is represented, in like manner, as a fierce man of 
war, (Exod. xv. 3.) * Nor is the description of the Psalmist 
less to be admired, where he says of God, If a man will 
not turn, he will whet his sword; he hath bent his bow, and 
made it ready ; he hath prepared for him the instruments of 
death ; he ordaincth his arrows against the persecutors. 
(Psal.vii.12,13.) ■ 

Ver. 18. He shall put on righteousness as a breast-plate.] 
The breast-plate is known to cover the heart, which is the 
source of all the passions : hence this writer says, that God 
will arm himself with justice as with a breast-plate, to in- 
timate, that he will do nothing out of mere passion, or by 
an absolute, uncontrolled power, without regard to the rules 
of equity ; but that he will conduct all his proceedings and 
determinations, even against his enemies, according to the 
eternal rules of justice: and therefore it follows very pro- 
perly iu the next sentence, that he will put on true judgment 
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instead of a helmet; i.e. as a wise judge, whose infinite 
wisdom searches into the secrets of every crime and action, 
and who cannot be mistaken or imposed upon, he will 
give true and impartial judgment; and, as a just judge, he 
will observe a- strict proportion between the crimes and 
the punishment. With great propriety therefore is true 
judgment here described as the ornament of his head. This 
can only be exceeded by that sublime description in the 
inspired writer upon the like occasion: He put on righte- 
ousness as a breast-plate, and a helmet of salvation upon 
his head; he put on the garments of vengeance for a cloth- 
ing, and teas clad with zeal as with a cloak. (Isa. lix. 17.) 
How much more amiable is the description of this writer, 
representing the Almighty, clothed Avith the breast-plate of 
righteousness, than that of Jupiter in Homer,, whose aegis 
grinned terribly with the figures of horror, affright, and 
discord ? 

And true judgment instead of a helmet.] Kal nepi- 
Oy'mrai KopvSa Koimv dvmroKpirov. The learned editor of 
Philo Judaeus applies the epithet to tcopvZa, rather than 
tcpfoiv, and conjectures the true reading of this place to be, 
irsp&iifTtTai KopvSa tcpimv aKaSaiptrovj Accipiet pro galea 
inexpugnabili judicium ; which he justifies by two parallel 
passages in Philo, where the same sentiment occurs, dvvauiv 
aicaZaipeTov to Sitcatov rjyovfizvos; and in another place, a*ca- 
SatpzTty xpwjuevoi rov Sifcatov ovfiuaxiq* (Phil. de-Mose.) 

Ver. 19. He shall take holiness for an invincible shield.] 
St. Bernard observes upon this passage, that at the time 
when this true judgment is passed, God's equity, as the 
margin rightly renders, will be so absolutely inflexible, 
that he will not suffer himself to be overcome by any argu- 
ments'of pity that can be offered ; nor can he possibly re- 
lent by any weakness or tenderness of nature. As th.6 
wicked have so long abused the riches of his goodness and 
long-suffering, his dignity calls upon him to do justice to 
his injured honour. And since this judgment or procedure 
is founded upon the most perfect equity, it will in all re- 
spects be so irreproachable, that even the wicked them- 
selves shall be convinced of the justness of their sentence; 
and while they experience the greatness of his power, shall 
acknowledge the justice of all his determinations, and that 
his equity is no less infinite. 

Ver. 20. His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword.] 
This is capable of two senses ; either that he shall sharpen 
the sword of his fierce wrath, as the Syriac version under- 
stands it, Mirum in modum exacuet lanceam irce suce; or 
that he shall sharpen his wrath into a destructive sword, 
tic dwoTOfiov pofi<p<xiav, as the Arabic renders, Jram suam 
expoliet in gladium acutum. And thus God punished the 
transgression of our first parents; he sharpened tqvSvuovtw 
opyrjg, (Numb. xiv. 34.) into a flaming sword, to guard the 
avenue of Paradise against them ; "to keep the delinquents 
(says St. Chrysostom in loc. Horn. 18.) in continual remem- 
brance of what had passed, and to strike frequent terror 
into them by so menacing an object." The description in 
this and the following verses is agreeable to the language 
of Scripture; -for when God is mentioned as angry with 
the wicked, he is represented as standing continually with 
his bow bent, with his arrow upon the string, as ready to 
let fly; and with his sword not only drawn, but whetted, 
as if he was just about to strike. (Psal. vii. 13.) 

And the ivorld shall fight with him against the unwise.] 



This is the same in effect with that sentence in the seven- 
teenth verse, He shall make the creature, i. e. the creation, 
his weapon for Vie revenge of his enemies. Not that Al- 
mighty God has any need of all, or any, of liis creatures, 
to assist him in executing his vengeance ; but he sometimes 
chooses to make use of them, as instruments of his wrath, 
to convince the unwise, t. e. the wicked, of their folly, in 
their immoderate or unlawful pursuit of them ; and there- 
fore his wisdom purposely punishes them by such creatures 
as they have abused, and makes the objects of their plea- 
sures become the instruments of their punishment; " Quia 
in cunctis deliquimuS (says St. Gregory), in cunctis feri- 
mur." (Homil. 35. in Evang.) It is an observation of the 
book of Job, that all the works of nature are prepared by 
God to be his instruments, either for judgment or for mer- 
cy: thus (xxxvii. 12,13.) it is said of the clouds in parti- 
cular, that they are made to do whatsoever he command- 
eth them upon the face of the whole earth, either for cor- 
rection or for plenty. And of the treasures of snow and 
hail, the same writer observes, that they are reserved by 
God against the time of trouble, against the day of war 
and battle; (xxxviii. 23.) In the song of Deborah it 
is said, that the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. And, indeed, God can make all the elements in 
their turns to conspire against, the wicked : he can discomfit 
them with thunderbolts and tempests, (ver. 21.) as Livy 
says it happened to the. Romans in the great battle at 
Cannse ; or command the air to be his destroying angel : 
he can make the waters to rage and swell horribly, (ver. 22.) 
and to destroy them by another deluge: he can make the 
fire to fulfil all the purposes of his providence, and his 
flame shall burn up the ungodly : or, he can command 
the earth to open her mouth, and death shall come hastily 
upon them. 

Ver. 21. Then shall (he right-aiming thunderbolts go 
abroad.] BoXtSec aaTpa-xuv, The arrows of the lightnings ; 
and so the Syriac version has it, Jacula lancearum igne- 
arum acfulgurum. The meaning is, That the Lord shall 
shew his wrath and indignation against the wicked by terri- 
ble thunder from heaven, like that in the days of Samuel, 
(1 Sam. vii. 10.) when the Lord thundered with a great 
thunder upon the Philistines, and discomfited them : and 
that these his instruments of destruction shall be so infal- 
libly directed, as to execute his designed vengeance with 
an unerring certainty. An ingenious writer observes, 
" That compound epithets heighten the diction; and that 
even one of these is itself a short description." (Pope's 
Pref. to Horn. Iliad.) We see the justness of this observa- 
tion in evoToxoi, or right-aiming; for can any thing convey 
a finer or more lively idea, than thunderbolts animated as 
it were with sense, and discharging themselves with judg- 
ment and discretion? We see the uplifted hand of ven- 
geance, and the bolt not only grasped and levelled rubente 
dexterd, but executing its fated commission with as much 
certainty, as if each particular stroke had its charge assigned 
it. Aristotle justly commends Homer, for having found out 
living words, " His hero's arrow is impatient to be on the; 
wing, and his weapon thirsts to drink the blood of the 
enemy" — Sopv uaivtrai. Here the Almighty's thunder is 
winged with death, and his unerring wisdom guides it to 
the mark; Jehovah but sends out his arrows, and they 
know where to go, and what to do ; in short, to use the 
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words of another polite writer upon a like occasion, the 
description here and in the context " is a noble picture, 
in which the gusts of hail, and flashes of fire, burst out 
from tho clouds with as much spirit and force as in a real 
. tempest." 

And from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, shall 
they fly to the mark.] *Qg dnb svkvkXov r6%ov twv vv$>&v, 
i. c. As from the well-arched or well-bent bow of the clouds. 
Not any well-drawn bow is here alluded to, but that parti- 
cular bow, the tot6£ov h ry vt<t>i\ri, which was at first set in 
the clond, (Gen. ix. 14.) , And thus the Vulgate renders, 
A bene curvato area nubium. To which agree the Syriac 
and Arabic, and most ancient English translations; but 
Coverdalc's is more explicit than the rest, Then shall the 
thunderbolts come out of the rainbow of the clouds to the 
place appointed; i. e. to execute God's will, and to fulfil 
their own commission, as is explained above. There is an 
expression in the Psalmist, with respect to God's venge- 
ance, which, if rightly understood, is much to this purpose: 
.He (God) made a way to his indignation, (Psal. lxxviii. 
50.) o)$ottoIji<j£ Tpffiov t$ 6pyy avrov, LXX. i.'e. He directed 
his anger where, or to what quarter, it should fall: it does 
not mean in general only tbat God was angry, but that he 
had appointed a certain tract or path for his vengeance, 
which it must follow and pursue ; the Latin version there- 
fore expresses tbis with great judgment, Libravit semi' 
tarn irm suce. (See 2 Esdr. xvi. 13.) Isaiah describes the 
. surprising massacre of. the Assyrian army by the just ven- 
geance of God in the like figurative way, and with a sub- 
limity suitable to his grandeur, which the Vulgate thus ex- 
presses: (< Auditam faciet Dominus gloriam vocis suae, et 
tcrrorem brachii sui ostendct in coraminatione furoris, et 
flammfi ignis devorantis ; allidet in turbine et in lapidc 
grandinis. A voce Domini pavebit Assur, virga percussus ;" 
which the LXX. express' more properly, r£ irXr^yy y fiv 
wardfy (kvqioc) aurouc- (Isa. xxx. 30,31. see also Psal. 
xviii. 13, 14.) In the pagan theology the vengeance of the 
gods is expressed in the like manner : thus Homer describes 
the wrath of Apollo, according to Mr, Pope's excellent 
translation : 

"Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to wound; 

Fierce as he mov'd, his silver shafts resound: 

Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 

And gloomy darkness roll'd around his head. 

The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 

And hissing fly the feather'd fates below/' (B. i. G3.) 

Virgil has expressed the same sentiment : 

" Arcum intendebat Apollo 



Desuper. Omnis eo terrore iEgyptus et Indt, 
Qmnis Arabs, omnes vertcbant terga Sabaei." 

(^Eneid. viii. 704.) 

Ver. 22. And hailstones full of wrath shall be cast (as) 
out of a stone-bow.] Hailstones, the artillery of hcaveu, 
shall likewise come down upon the heads of his enemies, 
as in the days of Joshua when God sent hailstones and 
lightnings from heaven in the faces of the enemies of his 
chosen people ; (Josh. x. 11.) which shall come with such 
fury and vehemence, as if they were discharged by the 
force of some machine, which our version calls a stone- 
bow, and among the Romans had the name of balista. 



The Vulgate renders here, Et a petrosa ira plenm mitten- 
tur grandines: which is followed by Coverdale s, and Pag- 
nine's intcrlineary version, and is indeed a close transla- 
tion of the Greek, as it is pointed in all the editions: but 
if I might offer a conjecture, I think, by the help of a comma 
only, the senso might be rendered more complete in this 
manner, kol Ik rrtrpojioXov, Ov/xov wXriptts ptfySfoovrm xaAa£cu t 
cfc 7T£T(>oj3oAou, sc. opyavov, or to%ov, from the preceding 
verse. I am aware of an objection which may bo urged, 
that the particle dc> or some such-like note of comparison, 
is here omitted ; but, besides that wg may, without any 
force, be fetched from the foregoing verse, instances of 
this ellipsis are very frequent in Scripture and profane 
writers. See Gen. xvi. 12. Psal. xi. 1. xii. G. xxii. 13. 
xlv. 2. Gen. xlix. 9. Cant. i. 15. in all which places this 
particle is omitted in the Hebrew, and supplied in the ver- 
sions. Our translators, it is plain, understood the words 
in the sense which I havo given them, and have inserted 
as, though this particle be not in the original. In the pro- 
phetical writings, this metaphor of hailstones is frequently 
used to denote an enemy's falling on a country. (See Isa. 
xxviii.2.xxx. 30.) It conveys a grand and terribly-magnifi- 
cent idea, and is but imperfectly compared with the volleys 
from the artillery of walls closely besieged. 

And the water of the sea shall rage against them, and 
the floods shall cruelly drown them.] i.e. God shall take 
such vengeance of wicked nations, that their enemies shall 
come pouring upon them like a flood. Rain, showers, 
storms, floods, and seas, arc all symbols of multitudes of 
men in motion and disorder; or else of armies ravaging 
and destroying countries: hence Servius has observed, 
that the sea in a storm, and people in confusion, are reci- 
procally compared to each other; " Virgilius tempestati 
populi motum comparat, Tullius populo tempestatem." 
(Servius in /Eneid. lib. i.) In the inspired writings, mul- 
titudes are frequently compared to ivaters, and the invasiQn 
of an army to the inundations of the sea, or a rapid river, 
which carries all before it. It is familiar with David parti- 
cularly, to represent a vast hostile force under the idea of 
a flood of waters, a noble instance of which is to be found 
in Psal. xlvi. (Sec also Isa. viii. 7. xvii. 12. Dan. ix. 2G. 
xi. 22.) ' 

Ver. 23. A mighty wind shall stand zip against them.] 
Wars and commotions are likewise metaphorically denoted 
by winds ; so here, by a most powerful wind blowing, ttvzv- 
ua Bwautws, is signified the storm of war, and the calamity 
attending it, which shall be brought upon the wicked. The 
description of the fate of the wicked man, Job xxvii.20, 
21. is so close and parallel to this, that I shall set it down 
at large ; Terrors take hold of him as waters, a tempest 
stealeth him away in the night, the east-wind carrieth him 
away, and he departeth, and 9 as a storm, Imrleth him out of 
hisplace. The east-wind, which is mentioned particularly in 
this passage, being a very blasting wind, is most frequently 
used in Scripture, and especially in the prophetical writ- 
ings, to denote the calamities of war, and such-like wasting 
judgments. The prophet Jeremiah often applies this me- 
taphor to those enemies and destroyers whom God makes 
use of as his instruments of vengeance. (See Jcr. iv. 
11. xlix. 3G. li. 1.) And in Ezekiel, the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldean army is foretold under the 
figures of stormy winds, and overflowing showers, (xiii. 
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11. 13.) By these and such-like figurative expressions 
God's.severe judgments upon the wicked are usually de- 
noted in Scripture. But it is not improbable, that the 
writer of this book had in mind, and herein alluded to, a 
particular wicked nation, punished in this extraordinary 
manner, viz. the Egyptians, to whom most of these in- 
stances of vengeance happened; for God smote their cat- 
tle with hailstones, and their flocks with hot thunderbolts, 
(Psal. Ixxviii. 49.) By the east-wind also he plagued 
them with the locusts, which laid waste their whole land ; 
and the waters of the Red Sea at last cruelly drowned 
them. . Calmct understands by 7rvevfia Swafittoc, not a mighty 
wind, as our version has it, but un vent envoy e par la puis- 
sance de Dieu. And the sense of a mighty wind may seem 
perhaps not so proper here, as it is compared immediately 
to \ai\a\p, or a whirlwind. Ifwc should understand this 
expression of the spirit of power, or the powerful breath 
or spirit of the Almighty, the vengeful breath of God, ex- 
pressed significantly, and displayed terribly, by the desola- 
tion of a whirlwind, furnishes as grand an idea as our 
imaginations are perhaps capable of. This seems con- 
firmed by xi. 21. where there is the like expression. 

And like a storm shall blow them away.'] The translators 
do not seem here fully to have expressed the sense of the 
Greek word licktKfi{)aEt ; it is a technical term, and means, 
that God will make use of his fan, and thoroughly purge 
his floor, when the wicked, in the language of the Psalmist, 
shall be like the chaff, which the wind scattereth away from 
the face of the earth. (Psal. i. 5.) With what dreadful 
pomp is the wrath of God here displayed! How mag- 
nificently and nobly hath the writer of this book drawn 
the artillery of heaven, the rapidity of its motion, the terror 
of its appearance, the desolation occasioned by it, and the 
certain death attending, it ! What an assemblage of terrible 
ideas in a small compass! The earth, the sea, the rivers, 
the clouds, the winds, the heavens, like so many auxiliary 
forces, are all listed, and conspire against the wicked. 
What a lively idea of God's infinite power over all his 
creatures does this description convey ! This latter part of 
the chapter must certainly be allowed to be a great instance 
of the hypotyposis, a figure w T eIl known to orators and 
poets. 

Tlins iniquity shall lay waste the whole earth.] By this 
expression we may understand all the earth strictly, terram 
nniversam, as the Arabic renders; and thus the old world, 
with its inhabitants, was destroyed by water for their ini- 
quity; and St. Peter seems to intimate, that the present 
earth, and all the works that are therein, shall at length be 
burnt up for the same reason ; (2 Pet. iii. 7. 10.) or we may 
understand this sentence, of judgments that shall befal any 
particular land or country. And thus the Syriac version 
expounds it, Vastabitqne totam terram impiorum ; and 
Coverdale's translation takes it in the same sense, Thus 
the unrighteous dealing of them shall bring all the land to a 
wilderness ; according to that observation of the Psalmist, 
A fruitful land maketh he barren, for the wickedness of 
those that dwell therein. (Psal.cvii. 34.) 

And ill-dealing shall overthrow the thrones of the mighty] 
The truth of this observation cannot be better exemplified 
than in the fate of Nebuchadnezzar and Sennacherib; the 
latter prided himself in being called the great king, the 
king, by way of excellence, and considered himself as the 



lord of the earth, and the vanquisher of men and gods: 
this prince, so proud and haughty, God seems to despise 
as below an ordinary man ; he treats him as a wild beast,, 
puts his hook in his nose, and a bridle in his mouth, and 
turns him back with disgrace and infamy, by the same way 
that he came triumphant and glorious. (See Rollin on the. 
Belles Lettres, vol. iii. p. 167.) 

CHAP. VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Having established the preference of wisdom or religion 
above vice and wickedness, the author presses upon, 
princes and rulers, whom he addressed in the first chap- 
ter, the study and observance of it, as the means of 
ruling well; that, through a conceit and imaginedprivilege 
of their high station, they should attempt nothing inju- 
rious; because God careth for all alike, being the com- 
mon Father of small and great, and will punish them 
proportionably to the great trust which they abuse. He 
concludes with a eulogium of Avisdom, its general use 
to mankind, and the means of obtaining it. 

Ver. 1.X3 EAR, therefore, O ye kings] In Coverdale's' 
translation, this chapter begins, Wisdom is better than 
strength, and a man of understanding is.more worth thaw 
one that is strong; which he copied undoubtedly from 
the Vulgate, which is single in inserting this verse, and 
renders, Melior est sapientia quhm vires, et vir prudens 
quamfortis: but it is not to be found in the Greek, nor in 
the Syriac or Arabic translations : it seems taken either, 
from Prov. xvi. 32. or from Eccl. ix. 1G. but more proba- 
bly from the latter. However that be, or however true and 
useful the reflection may be, yet it is certainly quite out of , 
place here ; the connexion between the beginning of this 
chapter and the conclusion of the last, is really better with- 
out it; for if ill-dealing or wickedness shall overthrow the 
thrones of the mighty, (v. 23.) the advice here given to 
kings, to attend to good instruction, and to conduct them- 
selves with religion and justice, is very seasonable and 
natural. From the great liberty here taken in giving ad- 
vice and direction to persons in such high authority, some 
have inferred, that a king is the writer of this book ; for who 
so proper to take this freedom with kings, as one of their 
own great rank, or who so able as the wise Solomon? 
But what foundation there is for this pretence, see in note 
on chap. ix. 7. of this book. 

Ver. 3. For power is given you of the Lord] By me 
kings reign, says God, Prov. viii. 15. And to the same 
high original does this writer ascribe their power. Irenams 
very properly remarks, "That the devil never more truly 
proved himself to be the father of lies, than when he said 
to our Saviour concerning the kingdoms of the world, All 
this power tvill I give thee, and the glory of them, for that is 
delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I tvill, I give it." 
The hint here given to princes concerning the original of 
their power is very properly inserted, lest, being exalted 
so high, they should be ignorant or forgetful of him from 
whom they received their authority ; " For they are ac- 
countable to God for the abuse of their power, as well as 
subjects are for disobedience to it; because it was com- 
mitted to them, not for their own pleasure or advantage, . 
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to gratify their pride, or to cnablo them to do acts of ty- 
ranny and oppression, but for the good of those who are 
under their charge/' (See Homily of Obedience to Magis- 
trates.) Cyrus has not only given in his own person a 
perfect model of the manner in which princes should govern 
their nations, and the real use they ought to raako of abso- 
lute power ; but he lays down excellent rules for the con- 
duct of other princes: 'Eyw piv oifiai ScTvtov apx°vra twv 
apxpftlvw S(a^£p£iv, ov tc£ 7roAvrcAloT£pov, k. t. A. " That 
a king ought not to be distinguished from his subjects by 
the splendour of riches, thepomp of equipage, or luxury of 
diet only, but by a superiority of merit of every kind, by 
an indefatigable application to make his people happy — 
that the very glory of their character, and the true use 
of their eminence and greatness, is being devoted to, and 
studious of, the public good" (Cyrop.lib. i.) Tully has 
tho same opinion of government ; "Mitai quidem videntur 
hue omnia esse referenda ab iis qui pnesunt aliis, ut ii, qui 
eorum in imperio erunt, sint quam beatissimi." (Cic. epist. 
1. lib. i. ad Quint. Fratr.) This has been assigned by cri- 
tics as the reason why Homer calls his kings by such 
epithets as Sioyc vug, born of the gods ; or SioTprfug, bred 
by the gods, viz. to point out to themselves the offices they 
were ordained for; and to their people, the reverence that 
should be paid them: expressions correspondent to those 
places of Holy Scripture where princes are called gods, and 
the sons of the Most High. (Annot. on book i. ver. 229.) 
And the like reasoning will hold in proportion with re* 
spect to judges, magistrates, ministers of state, generals 1 
of armies, governors of provinces, and ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, and all other persons in authority. 
. Ver. 4. Because, being ministers of his kingdom, yoti 
have not judged aright, nor kept the law.] Both the Vul- 
gate and St Austin read, Nee custodistis legem justiti<e. 
The meaning is, that, being appointed by God, who is your 
sovereign in a much higher degree, as his ministers and 
vicegerents, you have acted as. if you were absolute and 
uncontrollable, and accountable to none for your proceed- 
ings ; ye have made your own wills and passions the rule 
of your conduct, and have forgot that for this cause God 
raised you up to such an eminence above the rest of his 
creatures, that you might resemble him in goodness, and 
impartially distribute justice. Tully's reproof of Verres 
upon this occasion, is very remarkable and fine, " Nun- 
quam tibi venit in mentem, non tibi idcirco fasces et se- 
cures, et tantam imperii vim, tantamque ornamentorum 
omnium dignitatem datam,utearumrerum vietauctoritate 
omnia repagula juris, pudoris, et officii perfrihgeres, et om- 
nium bona preedamtuam duceres?" (Orat. 5.) Butnothing 
can exceed that charge of king Jehoshaphat to the judges 
which he set over the land, and ought to he considered as 
the urim and thitmmim of every public magistrate;" Take 
heed what you do, for ye judge not for man bittfor the Lord, 
tvho is icith you in the judgment/ wherefore, let the fear of 
the Lord be upon you, ana take heed unto it, for there is no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor 
taking of gifts. (2 Chron. xix. 0.) 

Ver. 5. Horribly and speedily shall he come upon you; 
for a sharp judgment shall be to them that bein high places.] 
Not that this sharp judgment shall come upon the might}', 
and such as are in high places, merely for being mighty; the 
expression in this sense is too lax and rigorous, for there 
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is no offence in the office, as such, nor would God raise 
any of his creatures to such an honour and dignity, as to 
be his vicegerents, and even to be called gods, (Psal. lxxxii. 
G.) in resemblance of him, if the office and elevated state 
itself was faulty or punishable: the meaning is, that, if 
kings and rulers pervert the order and original design of 
their institution, and act contrary to the established rules 
of justice, they will then not only be answerable for this 
abuse of power to him that entrusted them with it, but be 
punished in a greater degree, in proportion to their supe- 
rior station, and the weighty talents committed to them. 

Ver. G. For mercy will soon pardon the meanest.] i.e. 
God will sooner or more easily pardon a small fault or 
breach of duty in a private person, from whom so great a 
perfection is neither expected nor required, as having 
wanted perhaps opportunities of knowing his duty, and 
been deprived of the means of instruction : such a person's 
transgression, being to himself, proceeding rather from ig- 
norance than malice, and not attended with a train of bad 
consequences to others, will be less regarded : but the sins 
of kings and rulers are, asSt. Austin styles them, contagious 
and mortal, their bad example has the most powerful in- 
fluence, it is fatal through their eminence and authority, 
and they ruin as many as are led away by it. Hence God 
commanded Moses to apprehend all the princes of the 
people, and the rulers of thousands and of hundreds, and 
other principal persons in their tribes, who had been guilty 
of foul idolatry, and to hang them up before the Lord, i. c. 
before the sanctuary, aSmen who had forsaken the wor- 
ship of their God. And this was to be done openly, or 
against the sun, that all the people might see and fear, 
when they saw persons of their distinction and authority 
made public examples of God's displeasure. (Numb. xxv. 
4.) This is the sense of the LXX. who read TrapaSayjua- 
tktov avrovg. The Vulgate and Symmachus understand it 
in like manner, and Selden de Synedr. lib. ii. " Nor can 
we better (says Calmet) account for God's severity to Da- 
vid, for an act of seeming curiosity only in numbering the 
people, 2 Sam. xxiv. and his threats to Hezekiah, 2 Kings 
xx. for a piece of secret vanity, in- shewing his treasures, 
than by considering them as public persons, who should 
rather have regarded God's glory than their own." (See 
Comment. Literal, in loc.) 

But mighty men shall be mightily tormented.] Private 
persons seldom dare take the liberty to represent to kings, 
and persons in great authority, the wickedness or injustice 
of their proceedings, much less to remind them of tho dan- 
ger of such steps. This writer therefore very artfully, as 
St. Bernard observes, assumes the borrowed character of 
Solomon, to give the greater weight to his reflections : as a 
king, superior to all others of the same rank in experience 
and wisdom, he assures them with the greater confidence, 
that however they may flatter themselves from their high 
station, that they are out of the reach of danger, and have 
nothing to fear; their great eminence ought rather to pos- 
sess them with contrary apprehensions ; nothing being 
more difficult than to fill a high post with sufficiency and 
credit, nor any thing so easy as to abuse it and miscarry. 
That God, though he has established them his vicegerents, 
has not made them independent of himself; he considers 
them still as his creatures, and, from the nature of their 
trust, accountable in a greater degree. That if at any tune 
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they abuse their authority by notorious acts of violence and 
oppression, they must expect that God will display his 
own power by punishing them very remarkably, and make 
them as terrible instances of his vengeance, as many others 
of their high rank, whose sufferings are recorded both in, 
sacred and profane history. This is finely illustrated in 
Isa. xiv.9. where all the ghosts of deceased tyrants, con- 
demned to the infernal mansions, are represented as rising 
from their thrones, called so by way of irony, and coming 
to meet the king of Babylon, and congratulating his arrival 
among them. Vcr. 8. of this chapter our author again adds, 
A sore trial shall comeupon the mighty ; which is the very 
same sentiment, but is not here to be considered as a tau- 
tology, but as a repeated warning. It is observable, that 
all the ancient versions express this sore trial in stronger 
terms than our translation; the Vulgate reads, Fortioribus 
iustat fortior cmciatus, which all the old English versions 
follow; but the Arabic expresses' it more terribly by the 
superlative, Potestate prceditos rigidissimum obrtiet examen, 
ad vos enim spectant sermones met, O rebelles refractariL 
And this sore trial or punishment will be more disagreeable 
and insupportable to princes, even upon account of their 
former delicate way of living, and their former absolute sway 
over others, because disgrace, adversity, and suffering, are 
far more painful and vexatious to those that have been in 
high stations, and lived at ease, than to those of an inferior 
*rank, who have been inured to hardships: hence we may 
imagine Lucifer, the u chieftain of the devils," as Mr. Mcde 
calls him, to be more deeply affected with his sore punish- 
ment than any of the rest of his inferior accomplices. 

Vcr. 7. For he which is Lord over all, shall fear no man's 
person, neither shall he stand in awe of any man's greatness, 
for he hath made the small and the great, and carethfor all 
alikeJ] There is a passage in Job xxxiv. 19. 24. 27. which 
very much resembles the first part of this verse, and pro- 
bably this was taken from it; God accepteth not the per- 
sons of princes, nor regardeth the rich more than the poor, 
for they all are the works of his hands: he shall break in 
pieces mighty men without number, because they turned back 
from him, and would not consider any of his ways. And 
the sense of the latter part is agreeable to that of the Psalm- 
ist, The Lord is loving unto every man, and his mercy is over 
all his works, (Psal. cxlv. 9.) "As common Father of all, he 
is desirous that all should be saved, and not willing that 
even the meanest should perish. " Magna Dii curant, parva 
negligunt," was an unbecoming notion of God, and worthy 
only of a heathen. (Cic.dc Nat. Deor.) How much better is 
that most excellent sentiment of St. Austin, "Tu sic curas 
unumquemquc nostrum, tanquam solum cures, et sic omnes 
tanquam singulos:" God takes as much care of every par- 
ticular person, as if each were all; and as much care ofall, 
as if all tiere but one. St. Cyprian has a sentiment upon 
this occasion no less beautiful ; " Deus se omnibus ad coe- 
lestis gratiae consecutionem csqualitatc librata pracbet pa- 
rem." " A true knowledge of providence, as it is an attri- 
bute of God, is most necessary, and of the greatest im- 
portance, as it influences all events both public and pri- 
vate, and every man ought to have it in his view in every 
circumstance of life, and every action of the day : it makes 
us more thoroughly sensible of our entire dependence upon 
God, of our weakness and wdnts, and presents us with op- 
portunities of exerting the greatest virtues, such as confi- 
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dence in God, a grateful acknowledgment of his mercies, 
humility, resignation, and patience ; and is the very basis 
of religion, and of all those holy exercises of prayers, vows, 
thanksgivings, sacrifices," &c. (Rollin on Sabred History,- 
vol. iii. p. 130.) 

Ver. 10. For they that keep holiness holily, shall be 
judged holy J] Calmet applies this sentence to dignified ec-' 
clesiastical persons, to such as composed the Jewish San-* 
hedrin, and were the judges of their nation ; "Le Sage par- 
loit aux Juges de sa nation, qui etoientpour Tordinaire de* 
1'ordre des Pretres." St. Bernard and St. Austin (de Pas-' 
tor. Cur. cap. 4.) both apply what is said of rulers here and 
in the context to the Christian clergy, whose duty likewise' 
rises in proportion to the high dignity of their office. 
Moses, who had the care of God's chosen people, was con- 
sidered by him as their lawgiver and chief ruler ; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that even a small transgression of his 
(if any can be called so that is committed against God) . 
was the reason, in the judgment of many learned men, of 
his not being permitted to enter into the land of promise.' 
And the like may be said of the severity which befel the 
disobedient prophet, 1 Kings xiii. 21. But I think it more 
agreeable to the context, to understand this of good kings, 
who are full of zeal for the glory of God, the establishment 
of religion, and the security of its rights;, such as are in 
Scripture said to be after God's oivn heart, who consider 
themselves as his ministers, and whose authority is cm- 
ployed to make their subjects happy, by making them 
better. It is a reflection very commonly td be met with 
upon the kings mentioned in the Old Testament, that they 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, according to all that their 
fathers had done; but yet there are some particular excep- 
tions,some instances of illustrious goodness, recorded there," 
which ought in justice to be remembered, and must with 
pleasure be related, for the credit of their high calling: let 
any one but carefully reflect upon the sentiments of piety 
which David expressed* in the translation of the ark ; and 
his magnificent and almost immense preparations for the 
building of the temple: Jehoshaphat's pious visitation of his 
kingdom, and his zeal to send Lcvites with the princes, to 
instruct the people in the law : (2 Chron. xvii.7,8.) Heze- 
kiah's great care and concern to restore religion, to sane- 
tify the house of the Lord God of his fathers, and carry 
forth the fdthiness out of the holy place; and the many 
other good works which he began in the service of the house 
of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to' seek 
his God with all his heart: (2 Chron. xxix. 5. xxxi. 21.) 
Josiah's indefatigable zeal from the very beginning of his 
reign to reform religion, and restore the true worship, not 
only in Judah, but in the ten tribes also : (2 Chron. xxiv.) 
and he will plainly see, that these princes thought them- 
selves placed on the throne as guardians of the faith, and 
as nursing fathers of the church, to establish and promote 
the kingdom of God iii their dominions. Such righteous 
kings, who have kept holiness holily, and been exceedingly 
zealous for the honour of the Lord God of hosts, will al- 
ways find what to answer; they may even dare to appeal 
to him for a reward of their integrity and sincerity, and 
with humble confidence say, with Nehcmiah, Remember me, 
O my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my good 
deeds, that I have dona for the house of my God, and for the 
offices thereof (Nehem. xiii. 14.) 

2P 
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Vcr. 13. Shepreventeth them that desire her.] There is a 
fine culogium of wisdom in this and the following verses, 
not only to raise men's curiosity after it, but likewise their 
desire of it; and, to encourage them the more in the pursuit 
of it, the author shews how easy it is to be obtained, that, 
though she is glorious and beautiful, yet she is not so coy 
and backward as to hide herself, or fly away from her pur- 
suers and admirers; but rather desires to be known to 
them, and even makes the first advances and overtures of 
familiarity and acquaintance to such as arc well-disposed 
to her. What follows in the context is a close imitation of 
tho book of Proverbs, where wisdom is represented as in- 
viting men to come to her dwelling, as going into the most 
public places to call them to her, that such as listen to her, 
and watch at her gates, are happy, and those that find her, 
find life and happiness; expressions so like this writer, 
that, were there not stronger arguments to the contrary, one 
would be almost tempted to pronounce that they came 
both from the same pen. 

Ver. 17. For the very true beginning of her is the desire 
of discipline.'] We have here, and in the context, the several 
degrees set down, by which a person well-disposed towards 
wisdom, may rise by little and little to the perfection of it: 
the first step mentioned is the desire of discipline or instruc- 
tion's the first step to a cure is, being sensible that we are 
out of order; and this desire of instiuction in virtue or wis- 
dom, in religion or science, proceeds from the good opinion 
which a man entertains of it, and the love which he bears 
to it ; and this love is the cause of his perseverance and 
willing obedience ; and his obedience will produce the re- 
ward of happiness : which happiness consists in incorrup- 
tion, i. e. in a state of immortality, and a crown of glory, 
that fadcth not away. This desire therefore of instruction, 
by a regular deduction of particulars, and a kind of logical 
inference and conclusion, may be said to be the principal 
thing which conductcth men to a kingdom, ad regnmnper- 
petuam, according to the Vulgate ; as that which sets the 
raachino a going, may properly be reckoned the cause of 
all the other motions, and of what is efFected in the conclu- 
sion by them. In this and the three following verses, the 
learned will easily discern the beauty of the climax, or re- 
gular gradation from one thing to another, like that of 
St. Paul, Rom. v. 3,4. Tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed. (See also 2 Pet. i.5.) Not unlike to which is 
that of St. Austin, " Vclle meum tenebat inimicus, ex vo- 
luntate perversa facta est libido, et dum servitur libidini, 
facta est consuctudo, et dum consuetudini non rcsistitur, 
facta est ncccssitas." (Confess, lib. viii. cap. 5.) But that 
of St. Chrysostom, with respect to baptism, is still more 
beautiful, and hardly to be paralleled ; " You are herein 
made not only free, but holy; not only holy, but just like- 
wise ; not barely just, but children also ; not children only, 
but heirs; not merely heirs, but brethren of Christ; not 
brethren only, but coheirs; not coheirs only, but mem- 
bers also; not members only, but his temple ; not temples 
only, but organs of the Holy Spirit." (Homil.ad Ncophyt) 
After which instances, it may seem almost needless to 
mention that of Tully, " In urbe luxuries crcatur, ex luxu- 
ria cxistat avaritia, ex avaritia crnmpat audacia neccsse 
est; indc omnia scclcra et malcficia nascuntur." 
Ver. 21. If your delight be then in thrones and sceptres, 



O ye kings of the people, honour wisdom.] What has been 
observed of the usefulness of history by a learned writer, 
is equally applicable to wisdom, here recommended ; " That 
it is useful both to small and great, to princes and sub- 
jects ; but more necessary to princes and great men, thau 
to all the world besides. For how can truth approach 
them amidst the crowd of flatterers which surround them 
on all sides, and are continually commending and admiring 
them ; or, in other w r ords, corrupting and poisoning their 
hearts and understandings? How can truth make her 
modest and feeble voice to be heard amidst such tumult 
and confusion? How venture to lay before them the duties 
and slaveries of royalty? How shew them wherein their 
true glory consists, and represent to them, that if they will 
look back to the original of their institution, they will 
clearly find they were made for the people, and not the 
people for them? How put them in mind of their faults, 
instil into them a dread of the just judgment of posterity, 
and disperse the thick cloud which the vain phantom of 
their greatness has formed around them? How that a Ca- 
ligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, who were praised to an 
excess during their lives, became the horror and execration 
of mankind after their death; %yhereas Titus, Trajan, An- 
toninus, and Marcus Aurclius, arc still looked upon as the 
delights of the world, for having made use of their power 
only to do good." (Rollin, vol. iii. p. 2.) 

Ver. 22. And will not hide mysteries from you.] The 
Vulgate here renders sacramenta Dei, without authority 
from any of the more ancient versions, or countenance from 
the original; the true meaning is, that he will reveal or 
discover the arcana, or secret things of wisdom, as the 
reason of her name, (see Ecclus. vi. 22.) her original and 
existence, her nature and properties, her effects and ope- 
rations, even from the beginning of the creation; for so I 
would understand the words in the Greek text, a^ ap^jjc 
ysviazwQ, viz. that wisdom was present at, concurred in, 
and is displayed by, the works of the creation, in a much 
better and loftier sense than that of our version. The Syriac 
translation seems to carry it still higher, understanding 
these words of wisdom, eternally existing with, or in, 
God, before all creation, quod creaturas pracessit inves- 
tigabo : the author here endeavours to discover and set 
down the origin of heavenly wisdom, and indirectly con- 
futes the pretences and boastings of the heathen sages, all 
whose philosophy is but of human invention, the work of a 
Socrates or a Pythagoras : but wisdom is not of so late a 
date, is more ancient than any historical monuments of the 
Greeks, has existed in all ages, may be traced through the 
times of the patriarchs, and its origin ultimately resolved 
into God himself. (SccCalmct in loc.) 

Ver. 23. Nor will I go with consuming envy.] Some La- 
tin translations render, Neque cum eo, qui invidia tabescit, 
&c. So ,that the meaning may either be, that he would 
shew no envy or narrowness of spirit, in his discoveries 
about wisdom, but as he had learned diligently, he would 
likewise communicate liberally ; (vii. 13.) or, that he would 
hold no commerce or society with a person of that selfish 
and inhospitable temper : for envy docs not only pine and 
grieve at the outward prosperity of others, but is vexed at 
their inward accomplishments, at any attainments or happy 
discoveries which they may make, or have communicated 
to them by others : whereas charity, or a beneficent temper, 
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which is kindly disposed towards all, envies no man's me- 
rit; nor does it pride itself in the singularity of its own 
knowledge, nor conceal what may be useful to others; she 
is not afraid that others may equal, or even exceed, her in 
knowledge, but with pleasure opens &nd communicates to 
them what she apprehends may be of public benefit, and 
considers not from what quarter a useful discovery comes, 
only, that its advantage may be made general, and others 
share in the improvement. St. Basil's observation upon 
this occasion is very just and useful; " Adepts/' says he, 
or 'such as have made uncommon discoveries in any sci- 
ence, " should be ready to impart their knowledge without 
envy; and such as want to be instructed, should offer them- 
selves without any shame," (epist. 12.) And the comment 
of Messieurs du Port-Royal gives the true reason for im- 
parting the treasures of knowledge to others, " C'est pour- 
quoyonles doit communiquer aux autres sans envie,puis- 
quc plus on les repand sur eux, plus on en joiiit, et qu'ellc 
ne diminue point par la multitude de ceux qui la possedeht." 
Ver. 24. The multitude of the wise is the welfare of the 
world, and a wise king is the upholding of the people.] The 
Greek reads amijpta tcoafiov, and the Vulgate, Multitudo sa- 
pientium sanitas est orbis terrarum; and Calmet's exposi- 
tion is to the same effect, viz, TJiat wise men are as it were 
the physicians and recoverers of the world, especially of the 
wicked part of it; and that their examples and discourses 
are like powerful medicines to the sick. This is the very 
language and comparison of Philo ; irag <ro^oc Avrpov lori rov 

$av\ov Ka9a7rzp larpbgrov votrovvrog. (De Sacrific. Abel 

et Cain.) Plato bears testimony to the truth of the last sen- 
tence, when he advises, "that kings should be philosophers, 
or philosophers kings." "We quidem princeps ingenii ct 
doctrinae Plato, turn denique fore beatas respublicas puta- 
vit, si aut docti et sapientes homines cas regerc coepissent, 
aut, qui regerent, omne suura studium in doctrina ac sapi- 
«ntia collocassent. Hanc conjunctionem, videlicet potcs- 
tatis etsapientiae,saluti censuit civitatibus." (Cic. epist. 1. 
ad Quint. Fratr.) And it was no less piously than excel- 
lently wished by Justin Martyr, * that kings and rulers, to- 
gether with their sovereign power, might be possessed of 
wisdom and a good mind." 

CHAP. VIL 

ARGUMENT. 

Under the borrowed character of Solomon, the author pro- 
ceeds to shew the original and powerful effects of wis- 
dom ; that though all men agree in this, that all are born, 
and all must die, it is wisdom that puts the difference 
between man and man, according as the intermediate 
time between the cradle and the grave is improved or 
neglected; that the wisest man was at first as helpless 
as other children, and attained to the perfection of un- 
derstanding by a steady pursuit of wisdom, and prayers 
to God for it, and that it is attainable by all others ob- 
serving the same method. The chapter concludes with 
a fine eulogium of wisdom, as essentially inherent in 
God, and derivative in man, as a ray from his divinity. 
Calmet says the six first chapters of this book are as the 
preface to the work, which may be considered as an 
abridgment or paraphrase of the nine first chapters of the 
book of Proverbs. (Prcf. sur le Livrc de la Sagesse.) 



Ver. 1. JL MYSELF also am a mortal man like unto all] 
As nothing is so great an enemy to instruction and im- 
provement as pride, the author, intending to communicate 
the secrets of wisdom, and the method of obtaining it, be- 
gins with shewing man his true original, what he is by 
nature, arid what by grace, thereby to depreciate his con- 
ceitand inflame his gratitude: and to humble even kings, 
and take away all affectation of divinity, a notion whichflat- 
tery is too apt to insinuate, he assures them that they are 
equally the children of Adam, sprung from the same first 
common parent with slaves and the meanest of their sub- 
jects ; and as liable to corruption and mortality as the very 
beggars. Well, therefore, may Pliny cry out, " O demen- 
tiam hominum, a talibus initiis existimantium ad super- 
biam se genitos !" 

The offspring of Mm that was first made of the earth.] 
Eusebius calls Adam irpwrog yrjYsvrjc^Praep.Evang.lib.xi.) 
and to this St. Paul may be thought to allude, when he 
says, that the first man is of the earth, earthy: (1 Cor. xv. 
47.) the derivation o(homo,ab humo, according to the ety- 
mologists, seems natural and proper, and the veTy name 
Adam denotes the same original. The Greek writers ac- 
cordingly make use of the term yyysvi]g,to denote the great 
antiquity and unknown original of their first and earliest 
heroes. But though all men thus resemble Adam in their 
origination, yet may his condition in this respect be con- 
sidered as singular, that he was created perfect at once 
both in soul and body, quite different from the state here 
described of his posterity, who arrive slowly, progressively, 
and with difficulty, to the *perfection of either. Philo has 
the same observation upon Adam, whom he calls emphati- 
cally 6 ynyzviig, and says, that he far excelled all that came 
after him in the excellences of soul and body; Ikuvoq 6 
TTpuTog avSpwirog 6 yr\ytvr)g, 6 iravrbg rov yivovg -q/j.wv a^X 7 ?" 
yirr\g, kkarspa apiorog, ipV)(f}V re kol <rC)fxa yeyevrjaSat juot SofCfT, 
teal fimcpip rtvt Tovg ewena Suvsytcsiv, Kara rug Iv ajx^oripotg 
V7repj3u<r£ic. (De Mundi Opificio.) 

Ver. 2. And was fashioned to be flesh in the tithe of ten 
montlis.] The Alexandrian MS. and all the other versions, 
make the comma after flesh, and join the rest to the next 
sentence. As to the precise time of ten months, men- 
tioned lierc, the ancient Greek and Latin writers express 
themselves in like manner: Ovid, speaking of the year of 
Romulus, which consisted only often inonths, says, 

" Quod satis est utero matris dum prodcat infans, ; 
Hoc anno statuit temporis esse satis." (Fast, lib, i.) 

And Virgil is no less express ; 

•' Matri longa decern tulcrunt fastidia menses." (Eclog. iv.) 

Upon which Servius makes this observation^; " Mares de- 
cimo nascuntur mensc, foeminjo nono." Plautus often 
mentions the like time ; he is particularly jocular in what 
follows : 

" Nam me ilia in alvo menses gestavit decern, 
At ego illam [Famem] in alvo gesto plus annos decern." 

(Plaut.inSticho.) 

Tho like. time is mentioned by Terence,' (Adelph. act. iii. 
sc.4.) and by Ccnsorinus, (de Die Natali, cap. 12.) Philo 
calls rrjv TtvoapaKOvraSa, or forty weeks, Trjv'Zu)oyoviKu>TaTi]v 
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iv y Sian\amaOat avOpwirov Iv rq> tijc fyvatuyg Ipyaar^pt^t, (de 
Mosc, lib. ii.) And Menander mentions the same time as 
most usual, ywii kvu StKafifivog. Hippocrates reckons such 
as arc born in the tenth month as most perfect aud pro- 
mising. (Lib. de Scptimestri partu.) Theocritus accordingly 
mentions Hercules as born at this age. (Idyll. 24.) 

Being compacted in blood.] Uayug *v afymn. St. Bernard 
expresses himself in the same manner, alluding, perhaps, 
to this very passage ; " Quid sum ego? Homo de humore 
liquido: fui enim in momento conceptionis de humano se- 
mino conceptus: deinde spuma ilia coagulata, modicum 
crescendo, caro facta est." (Meditat.cap.2.) Ilayac occurs 
in the like sense, Job x. 10. in the most correct editions of 
the LXX. And Pliny uses coagulum upon the like occa- 
sion. u 

And the pleasure that came with sleep.] The modesty and 
reservedness of this writer are here much to be admired; 
it is a resemblance of the great decency in the sacred 
writings upon the like occasion. "T^oe in the original, 
rendered sleep by our translators, here means concubitus; 
the Syriac version reads, concupiscentia concubit&s. The 
like expression occurs, iv. 6. where bastards arc called, 
AKva 1£ avofxwv vttvmv* (See note on that passage.) And in 
this sense, I think, we may understand that expression of 
Terence, "Intcrdum propter dormias." (Eunuch, act. ii. 
sc. 3.) AVe find sleep understood in the like sense fre- 
quently by the Hellenist Jews, and the Platonists, and in 
the following line of Homer : 

Yiavrwv filv Kopog tori teat vttvov iccrt <pi\6rrtrog. 

Ver. 3. And when I was born, I drew in the common air, 
and fell upon the earth.] It is the most general opinion, that 
the foetus does not respire or breathe in its mother's womb, 
but as soon as it is born, it then first begins to breathe, and 
cannot live without it. Galen, among the ancients, thought 
that it breathed before its birth ; but Aristotle (lib. de Spir. 
cap. 3.) is of a different opinion, and is followed herein by 
the moderns. This writer likewise seems to favour the 
negative. To point out the infant's helpless state after its 
birth, it is added, that hefellupon the earth. The ancient 
Romans seem to intimate this, by their custom of laying 
the new-born infant immediately upon the bare ground, and 
imploring the help of the goddess Ops, to assist and bring 
it forward. (St. Austin, de Civit. Dei, lib. iv. and Calmet 
in loc.) 

And fell upon the earth, which is of like nature.] Cover- 
dale renders, I fell upon the earth, which is my nature. And 
the Syriac, Omnium more hominum, super t err am decidi. 
So that probably bfioioiraOfjg may be the true reading; and 
I have the satisfaction to find this conjecture confirmed by 
Junius, who renders, in the nominative case, iisdemper- 
pessionibus infestus. The word bfioionaOiig, which our trans- 
lators have in this place very justly rendered, occurs, Acts 
xiv. 15. kcu Vfxtig 6jiotO7ra0ug iafxtv vfxiv avOpwirot, where they 
have as remarkably miscarried ; the true rendering of it, 
according to Erasmus, is, We also are of like nature with 
you ; and not, Men of like passions with yoii, as our version 
there has it; which destroys the beauty of the antithesis. 
It is judiciously rendered in the ancient Latin version, 
Mortales sumus, similes vobis homines, which, in the judg- 
ment of a great critic, is far preferable to the rendering of 
our translators. (Bcntley's Boyle's Lcct. p. 179.) 



And the first voice which J uttered, teas crying, as all 
others do.] Instead of the common reading in all the edi- 
tions, 7rpu)Tt}v j>u)vriv rr/v bfxotav iraatv Tea, I would read, 
irpwTi)v ti <pwvi}v bfiotav ttcujiv faa* 7<ra seems tautology after 
bfxoiav. AVe have here, and in the context, a fine picture 
of human nature, and the state and condition of it very na- 
turally represented in its several stages, viz. " That man is 
a creature turned naked into the wide world, and cast upon 
the bare ground, without any covering to shelter or defend 
him ; that, unfurnished with what is fit and necessary for 
him, he is bound up and swaddled, and requires help and 
teaching even for the very feeding and supporting himself; 
that he is perfect in no other instance of nature's teaching, 
except that of crying; this he brings into the world along 
with him, and a very fit emblem it is of our fortune and 
condition ; that infirmities and miseries make up his middle 
state, and rottenness and worms his latter end : and his- 
tories of good authority assure us, that some nations wel- 
come their children into the world with this salutation, 
' Child, thou art come into this world to suffer, take it pa- 
tiently, and hold thy peace.'" (See Charron. de la Sa- 
gesse.) And therefore Zoroastrcs's laughing when he was 
born, instead of crying, as all other children do, is remarked 
by many writers as a prodigy. (Solin. Mirabil. lib. i.) In 
this just representation of the condition of human nature, 
our author imitates the true Solomon, who has drawn man 
at full length in his true colours and proportions, from the 
cradle to the grave. St. Chrysostom's observation upon 
this first stage of life is very apposite, viz. "That nature 
seems, by the cries of the infant, to foretell its future misery ; 
and when God said to our first parents before the fall, In- 
crease and multiply > he intended it as a blessing ; hut it was 
a curse and a punishment upon Eve and her posterity, 
w T hen he afterward told her, In sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children." (De Utilit. Lect. Script.) St. Austin's 
account is still more melancholy: "Nascuntur homines 
homine generante, Deo creante, peccato inficiente, diabolo 
possidente." But Pliny's description of the infant-state is 
most natural, and comes nearest to this writer : " Natura 
hominem tantum nudum, ct in nuda humo, natali die abji- 
cit, ad vagitus statim et ploratum; nullumquc tot animalium 
aliud ad lacrymas, et has protinus vitae principio — Ab hoc 
lucis rudimento (quo ne feras inter nos genitas) vincula ex- 
cipiunt, ct omnium merabrorum nexus — infeliciter natus 
jacet, manibus pedibusque devinctis, flens animal, cretcris 
imperaturura; et & suppliciis vitam auspicatur, u nam tan- 
tum ob causam, quianatum est." (Plin. Nat. Hist, lib.vii. 
in Prooem.) 

Ver. 6. For all men have one entrance into life, and 
the like going out.] The meaning is very plain and obvious, 
that all are born, and all must die; not that all depart by 
the same means, or in the same manner, as -our version 
seems to countenance : for though there is but one passage 
into life, there are, perhaps, a thousand ways out of it, cind 
almost every accident sufficient, though different, to let in 
death. The word t£oSog, in the original, is the term used 
by sacred and profane writers for death, or a departure out 
of this life. (See iii. 2. Ecclus. xxxviii. 23. 2 Pet. i. 15.) 
The connexion of the following verse is intricate; nor is 
it easy to determine what Sm tovto, or wherefore, refers to. 
I take the sense to be, that as his nature was the same with 
that of others, and wisdom was not a natural gift to' him 
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^ibove others, therefore he prayed to God to bestow it 
on him. 

Ver. 7. I called upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came 
to, me.'] Calraet observes, that, throughout this book, we 
are to understand wisdom, or the spirit of wisdom, as sy- 
nonymous to religion, piety, the fear of God, &c. in a sense 
far different from that in which wisdom is taken in the writ- 
ings of the heathen philosophers, where wisdom has no 
connexion with, or relation to, religion, nor aims at its im- 
provement, by enforcing the practice of virtue; its chief 
design appears to be only to make men more knowing, to 
brighten and improve their natural parts, to raise and ele- 
vate the genius, and to instil some dry, useless notions of 
an imperfect morality; " Quelques connoissances steriles 
d'une morale fort imparfaite." (Pref. sur le lav* de la Sa- 
.gesse.) 

Ver.S. I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her.] The author 
gives here, says the comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, 
<f une excellent marque pour juger si on a veritablement 
l'esprit de Sagesse et l'esprit de Dieu," &e. an excellent rule 
to judge whether a man has the true spirit of wisdom and 
piety ; for a true sincere piety is that which esteems God 
above every thing, which desires nothing but him, which pre- 
fers his favour before thrones and sceptres, and, placing its 
whole happiness and croion of rejoicing in him, is pleased, 
easy, and contented, under the loss of all other things be- 
sides. Such was that elevated piety of St. Paul, which 
counted all things but dung, for, or in comparison of, the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, (Phil. iii. 8.) 

Ver. 9. Neither compared I unto her any precious stone.] 
AlOov aTifjir}Tov, on 6 wag xpvobg, k. t. A. Perhaps the true 
jreading may be, X'tOov artfirjrov TowdZiov, 1 did not compare 
unto her the invaluable stone, the topaz: see Job xxviii. 
19. where the topaz and gold are joined together in the 
same verse, as not comparable to wisdom: nor. does there 
seem any occasion for on or wag; the former, probably, is 
improper, and the latter unnecessary. But I submit this 
conjecture to the learned. 

Ver. 10. And chose to have her instead of light.] 'Avrl <j>u)- 
toq. Our version seems faulty here, for though dvrl is often 
used in the sense in which it is taken by our translators, it 
.is probably improper in this place. The meaning here is, 
That I determined to have her for a light or guide; in 
which sense dvrl often occurs. The Vulgate accordingly 
reads, Propositi pro luce habere illam, and the Arabic, 
Elegi ut- esset mihi pro luce, which is the sense of Junius. 
Coverdale follows the Vulgate, and renders, I purposed to 
take her for my light; to which agree the other ancient 
English versions. Or the meaning may be, that he chose 
her for the sake of her light, gratid lucis. There may be 
also another sense, that he chose hcxprce luce, before light, 
because, as it immediately follows, Tfie light that cometh 
from wisdom never goetk oat, but after light succeeds dark- 
ness. (See ver. 30.) In all these senses dvrl is used by good 
writers, whose authority will warrant our interpretation : 
any of which is preferable to that in our version. This 
and the two preceding verses seem taken from Job xxviii. 
J5, &c. and arc a close imitation of that ancient writer. 
Or they may refer to Prov. viii. 10. xi. 18, 19. 

Ver. 11. All good things together came to me with her, 
and innumerable riches in her hands.] i. e. Tlirough her 



hands. So the Vulgate, per manus illius, which the ancient 
English versions follow. I have before observed, that this 
writer often personates Solomon, and this long prosopo- 
poeia is spoken under that borrowed character. This verse 
refers to that grant of wisdom which is mentioned 1 Kings iii. 
where Solomon, upon his advancement to the throne,, prays 
earnestly to God for the direction and assistance of wis- 
dom, without any mention made of wealth, honour, or long 
life; and God bestows upon him, for his disinterested piety, 
the two former in great abundance, though unasked, and 
even unexpected by him, together with wisdom and under- 
standing to discern judgment. The like promise of ad- 
ditional good things occurs in other parts of Scripture, to 
such as seek God's kingdom in the first place. And, indeed, 
throughout the whole history of the Old Testament, and 
particularly under the Mosaic dispensation, rewards and 
promises are annexed to piety or true wisdom, and almost 
all temporal advantages distributed in proportion to the 
degrees of it; as, favourable seasons, plenty, fruitfulness, 
health, peace, deliverance from dangers, and victory over 
enemies; which, though very valuable privileges, and such 
wherein the prosperity and welfare of any nation chiefly 
consist, are yet very far exceeded by those greater blessings, 
and more worthy of God's magnificence to bestow, reserved 
for the righteous in another state. On the other hand, wick- 
edness, especially when it becomes general, draws down 
all the scourges of God's anger, — famine, plague, war, de- 
struction, bondage; and is the true cause of the ruin of 
whole kingdoms. After this account, it may seem need- 
less to mention the curse which it brings upon private fami- 
lies, which are often observed to dwindle away insensibly; 
and their prosperity, like Jonah's gourd, withers through 
the venom of this worm, which preys upon its vitals. 

Ver. 12. And I rejoiced in them all, because wisdom goeth 
before them.] Avtu>v nytirai <ro<pia, i.'e. Wisdom not only 
brings them with her, but conducts and heads them, like 
their leader and commander. The Geneva Bible renders, 
For wisdom was the author thereof; but the rendering of 
Vatablus is more exact and judicious, Ut quormncaput sit 
sapientia, that wisdom was the head, or most valuable, of 
all the gifts which God gave him. The Vulgate reads, 
without any authority, Quoniam antecedebat me sapientia, 
which seems not so proper or agreeable to this place. 

Ver. 14. Which they that use become the friends of God, 
being commended for the gifts that come from learning.] i. e. 
Recommended to God, which is the better rendering ; and 
thus Coverdale's and the other ancient English versions 
understand it, which read, And are accepted with him for 
the gifts of wisdom. Our translators followed a corrupt 
Greek copy in the first part of this sentence, which read, 
ov ol xpv™! 1 ™ 01 * an< * the Vulgate and Arabic seem to have 
followed the same ; and so do the most ancient English ver- 
sions: but wc need no other argument to prove this a cor- 
rupt reading, than the badness of the Greek; for x/°«oju«i 
does not admit of such a construction. The Alexandrian 
MS. preserves the true reading, ov ol Krr\aautvot, and the 
Syriac renders accordingly, qui possederint earn, i. e. they 
that possess wisdom enter into friendship with God, as the 
margin rightly has it (see ver. 27. of this chapter, and vi. 19. 
where the like sentiment occurs). For incorruption as it 
is there called, or a life led according to the rules of piety 
and wisdom, maketh ns near to God, and to be allied unto 
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wisdom, is not only the way to obtain immortality, (viii. 13.) 
but it is called (ver. 17.) immortality itself. But that pas- 
sage of St. Paul, He that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit, (1 Cor. vi. 17.) which can never enough be admired, 
points out the nearest intimacy and relation; such a happy 
and accomplished Christian is mystically one spirit with 
God, by a spiritual and more noble union than that of flesh. 
Our author probably refers in this passage to Abraham, 
who had the singular honour of so high a title, for he was 
called, says St. James, for his faith or righteousness, the 
friend of God, (James ii.2.) and probably he should be so 
styled, Gen. xviii. 17. where Philo's reading is very observa- 
ble, fir) intKoXvxpw iyu airb 3 Afipaafi tpiXov fiov, which our ver- 
sion wholly omits, and the LXX. express not so fully. 
The Jike observation may bo made upon the ancient Vul- 
gate, Judith viii. 26. where the rendering is, Pater noster 
Abraham per multas tribulationes probatus, Dei amicus cf- 
fectiis est; of which there is no mention in the LXX. nor 
in our translation of the place: it shews, however, the 
sense of those interpreters. And the like appellation we 
find given to Abraham by Clemens Romanus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other writers. (See note on ver. 27.) 

Vjpr. 15. God hath granted me to speak as I would,'] Ex 
animi sententia, according to the Vulgate; butCoverdale's 
rendering is preferable, God hath granted me to talk 
wisely. Ut consulte loquar, says the Syriac; and Vatablus 
not less properly, Sententiosh. And so Calmet, deparler 
d'une maniere sententieuse, et pleine de Sages$e, which 
the Greek phrase Kara yvo)fjLt\v will well admit of. Some 
copies express this by way of prayer, Ifioi S<jJij 6 Szbg uttuv, 
which is the marginal reading, and of the Syriac, and of 
St. Gregory; (23 Mor. cap. 17.) but there is no reason for 
such an alteration, the sense of our version, which is fol- 
lowed by Calmet and all the commentators, exactly agree- 
ing with the character of Solomon, whose fame for wisdom 
was such, that people came from all parts of the world to 
hear and be instructed by it: and we have the prayer for 
wisdom at length throughout the whole ninth chapter, so 
that it may seem here superfluous. 

And to conceive, as is meet, for the things that are given 
me.] Or, more properly, to conceive, as is meet, of the things 
that are given me: i. c. to have just and worthy sentiments 
of the gifts which I have received ; D'avoir des senti- 
mens dignes des dons que fai remits, says Calmet. Our 
translators follow the Vatican copy, which reads dtdofxivwv, 
which is the sense likewise of the Vulgate, and of the 
ancient English versions. The Alexandrian MS. prefers 
Xtyofiivwv, which both the Syriac and Arabic interpreters 
follow, and seems indeed the truer reading. 

Ver. 1G. Allwisdom also, and knowledge of workmanship.'] 
Even wisdom itself, which men are so apt to value them- 
selves upon, and to boast of as their own, as being the 
supposed fruit of their own understanding, acquired with 
much industry and pains, must yet be acknowledged to 
come from God, rov irarpbg ru>v fybnwv. The heathens 
themselves ascribed the first invention of the several arts 
and sciences to supernatural assistance, and looked upon 
the authors of them as so many gods ; as if it were out of 
the power of unassisted reason, or man's bare ingenuity, 
to make such useful discoveries. But the honour which 
they ignorantly ascribed to some deified benefactor, with 
justice belongs to the true God ; for, as Job expresses it, 



It is the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth men 
understanding, (xxxii. 8.) But what are wc to un- 
derstand by the knowledge of workmanship, in the fol- 
lowing part of the verse ? The present reading of the 
Alexandrian, and the other copies, is Ipyaruwv hnar{]}xri, 
which seems to be a mistake, for no such word is to be 
met with;. I think the true reading is, Ipyamwv I7t(ot^/itj, 
which is very properly expressed by, the knowledge of 
workmanship, in our version. Vatablus renders with great 
judgment, operum scientia. And the Geneva Bible ex- 
presses it accordingly, the knowledge of the works, i. e. 
works of art. The sense is, that the attainment to a great 
perfection in these is the gift of God, and cannot be com- 
plete without his inspiration and assistance : for 1 am ra- 
ther inclined to think, from the manner of expression, that 
wisdom and knowledge are not to be taken here in their 
usual high sense, and as they generally are in this writer, 
and in the book of Proverbs, but mean only extraordinary 
skill or accomplishment in work. Thus Exod. xxxi. 3. 
(which I am persuaded this passage refers to, and proba- 
bly viii. G.) it is said, that God called Bezaleel for the 
work of the tabernacle, and filled him with wisdom, and 
understanding, and knowledge, in all manner of workman- 
ship, where l-irian'mr), avvtmc, aofyla, Sre all used by the 
LXX. to express a great perfection in manual skill. And 
what follows in ver. 6. of that chapter, is very observable, 
In the hearts of all that are ivise-hearted, or ingenious, I 
have put (says God) wisdom, that they may make all that I 
have commanded them; L e, God, by an inspiration from 
above upon this occasion, endued the minds of all such 
ingenious persons as w r ere employed with an extraordinary 
skill, which they could never have attained to by their own 
industry, at least not so soon, nor so perfectly, as to go 
immediately and skilfully about the building of the taber- 
nacle in the manner he designed it. (See Patrick in loc.) 

Ver. 17. To know how the xvorld was made.] Though, 
philosophy, through the improvements which it has received 
in every age, may be able to explain the operations of the 
elements ; how the clouds are engendered, the rain and 
thunder produced, the treasures of the snow and hail col- 
lected, and where is the way i?i which tight dwelletk, may 
judge of the force,, qualities, and temperature, of the ele- 
ments, and the sensible effects which they have upon human 
bodies, and understand the other phenomena of nature, 
which follow in this chapter, and are enumerated more at 
large Job xxxviii. where God proposes the like questions, 
and challenges Job to answer them; yet this important 
truth of the creation of the world can only be certainly 
known, and truly understood, by communication from God, 
or revelation in his word : for neither can reason, nor philo- 
sophy, not the best account in profane history, which takes 
in only temporal facts and events, give any satisfaction 
about the original of the world which we inhabit, whether 
it had a beginning, how or when it was made, by whom or 
to what end it was created, how it is supported and go- 
verned, whether it is continually decaying, or to last to all 
eternity: we learn nothing certain from thence, what we 
really are ourselves, what is our original, nature, design, 
and end. Whereas Divine wisdom, imparted by God, and 
contained in sacred history, teaches us in a few words all 
these great truths; that the world was not the product of 
chance, but the work of God's power; that it was made in 
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time ; that he made it out of nothing, or rather called it 
into being by his almighty fiat, according to, and in the 
manner related in, the book of Genesis, so denominated 
from containing the true account of its creation; that his 
providence continues it in being, and God is almighty in 
that respect likewise; that man, the lord of the creation, 
sprung from the 'dust, and is resolvable into it at God's 
pleasure ; that his infinite wisdom is no less displayed in 
the beauty, symmetry, and contrivance, of the world, than 
his omnipotence in the act of creation; and in this latter 
sense I find the Vulgate understands this place, which ren- 
ders dispositionem orbis terraritm, which seems rather to 
include the nature and constitution of the world, it<3 order 
and economy, the arrangement and union of the several 
parts, their wonderful correspondence, relation, harmony, 
and mutual dependance, for the good of the whole. But 
in either sense, Divine wisdom is the best instructor; it 
shews when this beauty and order first existed, who is 
the 6 tov tcaXXovg ytvzmdpxnc, (xiii. 3) and the fountain 
of all perfection. Calmet observes, that the author here 
designed by his eulogium, to set forth the superiority of 
Divine wisdom, and to advance it above, the theology or 
philosophy of the heathens, cVelever la vraye sagesse au 
dessus de la philosophic des gentils. (Comment, in loc.) 

Ver. 18. Tlie beginning, ending, and midst of the times, 
the alterations of the turnings of the snn, &c] Origen un- 
derstands by times here, the most early, the future, and the 
present times: (Horn. 21. in Luc;) St. Ambrose reads re* 
rum, instead of temporum, and expounds the place, of 
things done in ancient times, of events to come to pass 
hereafter, and the transactions of the present age: (lib. ii. 
de Abrah. cap. 7.) Grotius understands it, of the several 
seasons of the year, their beginning, continuance, and end- 
ing, and their successive and regular returns, which is most 
agreeable to the context: the sense of the whole seems to 
be, that Solomon knew the greatest elongation or distance 
of the sun from the earth, and its nearest approach to it ; 
the solstices^ solstitiorum vicissitudines, says Vatablus, the 
equinoxes, and all the alterations which proceed from its 
course and motion through the ecliptic ; as, the change of 
the seasons, the vicissitude Of day and night, the succes- 
sion of time, and the revolution of years. As these pheno- 
mena succeed one another in the account of this writer, 
almost as regularly as they do in the heavens, it is surpris- 
ing that the Vulgate here should translate tqottwv dWayag, 
morum mutationes, which has no manner of connexion 
with the subject. Our translators have rightly judged in 
applying it to the sun, and, by attending to the sense of the 
context, have avoided the equivocalness of the Greek. 

Ver. 19. The circuits of years, and the positions of stars.] 
y EpiavTwv kukXovc. By tcvickovg in the plural number I would 
rather understand the cycles of years, the lunar and solar 
cycles, especially if these were known and used in this 
writer's time ; and daripwv %{<nig I would rather translate the 
places of the stars, h e. the longitude and latitude of them, 
which the word position does not so strictly express. 

The violence of winds.] Uvevfxarwv filag. Junius renders, 
Spirituum vires, by which he understands the powers and 
faculties of the human soul: he thinks the mention of 
winds and their force very absurd in this place, and sup- 
ports his conjecture from the very next sentence, which 
contains the reasonings of men. Origen reads, Spirituum 



violentias, and understands the passage, of the power and 
violence of evil spirits;, which is a probable interpretation 
enough, if there was any foundation for the tradition which 
he mentions of Solomon's writing several books de Exor- 
cismis. (Homil. 21. in Luc.) 

Ver. 20. The natures of living creatures, and the furies 
of wild beasts.] Calmet renders, Vinstinct des bited, on leur 
penchant ; the temper, inclination, or instinct, of beasts. 
This is agreeable to what is recorded of Solomon, (1 Kings 
iv. 33.) that he spake of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes. And the account in the latter part of 
this verse, viz. his great skill in the diversities of plants, 
and the virtues of roots, answers to the former part of the 
place referred to, viz. that he spake of trees, from the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall. It is obvious to observe, that this writer 
very frequently assumes several particulars in the character 
of the real Solomon, with an artful design to pass for the 
same person, and to make his prefences more plausible, 
and his judgment more infallible. 

• Ver. 21. And all such things as are either secret or mani- 
fest, them I know.] "Oca r{ Irmv tcpvirra Kal Ifi^avrj tyvwv, 
which is the reading in all the printed copies, and follow- 
ed by our translators; but there seems to be a mistake in 
all the editions: for where is the great wonder in Solo- 
mon's knowing things that are manifest ; or what glory is 
there or excellency in any man to make such a discovery? 
the true reading undoubtedly is afyavn, which is confirmed 
by the Alexandrian MS. by Eusebius, Praep. Evang. lib. 
ii. cap. 7. and St. Ambrose, de Abrah. lib. ii. cap. 7. The 
comment also of Messieurs du Port-Royal takes it in this 
sense, J' ay appris tout ce qui estoit cache, et qui n* atioit 
point encore este decouvert; i.e. such things as have not yet 
been discovered. The Vulgate very justly renders^ Quce- 
cunque sunt abscondita aut improvisa didici, which Cover- 
dale's version follows, All such things as are secret and 
not looked for, have I learned ; which is the rendering like- 
wise of the Doway Bible. rWvai seems also a better 
reading than tyvwv, as it agrees with elSivai, which goes be- 
fore, especially as it is connected with the conjunctive par- 
ticle tL 

Ver. 22. For wisdom, which is the worker of all things, 
taught me.] Wisdom may be considered either as a Divine 
attribute, the infinite wisdom of God, or as it is in some 
measure made known to, and participated by, a finite crea- 
ture, not as the natural property of the creature, but as a 
superadded gift of God : it is capable therefore of very ex- 
alted epithets, as it is the wisdom of God, such as, iravrwy 
TB^ying, fxovoyzvlg, aKwXvrov, 7rai/To§uvc^ov,7ra vtctt&tkottov, and 
all that follow in the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses. 
But wisdom considered in man as the gift of God to him 
in proportion as he deserves it, will admit of inferior, yet 
proper, epithets, as Sta navriov \wpovv irvevfxaTtov vozp&v, 
KaQaptov, Kal tig ^u^ae oalag jU£raj3aivou<ra <pi}<ovg Gcov kol 
npo^irag KaTaaicevdZei, (ver. 27.) It is a treasure that never 
faileth, (ver. 14.) It may be communicated liberally to 
others, (ver. 13.) It maketh men speak wisely, and con- 
ceive asis meet, (ver. 15.) It is more to bo desired, as being 
more profitable, than any thing else, and teaches the cardi- 
nal virtues, and every thing useful to be known, (viii. 5 — 
8.) All the other epithets, as votphv, aytov, \etttov, rpavov, 
afiokwrov, <xa<j>lg, airnfiavTOv, <j>i\ayaOov, &c. will suit wis- 
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doni, either as original and essential in God, or as it is 
communicated to, and may be considered as derivative in, 
jnan; for, as Calmet very judiciously observes, Ce qui est 
dit dans ce livre touchant la Sagesse, s'entend tantdt de la 
Sagesse increee, et tantot de la Sagesse criie et inspiree aiix 
homines: this distinction is very necessary for the right 
understanding this chapter. 

Ver. 22, 23.] The author here, in his enumeration of the 
several excellences and perfections of wisdom, seems to 
uso different words of the same signification, to set forth 
his description the more copiously, and for the stronger 
conveyance of his own sentiments : but perhaps, upon a 
nicer attention to the peculiar force of the Greek words, 
and to their order and situation, a separate consistent 
sense may be given to each epithet: thus aytov, and dfio- 
\vvtov commonly give the same sense, but in strictness 
are different; as are also tvtpytTiKov and aV/ytavrov: .the 
negative in either case falls short in sense of the positive 
epithet Our translators, indeed, who render aV/j/xavrov, 
not subject to hurt, i. e. incapable of receiving hurt, have 
explained away the true meaning of the word (see the 
note on i. 4. where the like mistake in our version is 
taken notice of); it means rather, not disposed or inclined 
to do hurt, and would be better rendered harmless, innocuus, 
according to Vatablus, the same as aV/^wv. The Geneva 
Bible renders, not hurtful; and Coverdale's and the other 
ancient English versions, following the Vulgate, sweet; 
which yet falls short of trnpytrucbv, which means, not only 
inoffensiveness, but a readiness to do positive acts of kind- 
ness. Blfiaiov and da^aXtg differ likewise in degree; for 
here the negative expresses more than the positive, viz. 
such a steadfastness as is not to be moved or shaken. 
Among the positives, rpavbv and "tragic give commonly 
one sense, but they may be understood differently; the 
first may be expounded eloquent, (see .x. 21.) the latter 
clear, or manifest. — The difference between Aetttov, tvtdvt)- 
tqv, and b%v, will best be explained by a parallel passage, 
Heb. iv. 12. Zwv yap 6 Aoyoe rov Btov, koL tvepyng, koi 
rofidmpog imlp waaav fia^aipav, teal Siucvovfitvog &XP 1 i u( p i0> " 
fiov ipvyjig re Kal wviifiaTog, apfitov r€ tcai fivtXtJv, koi KpiriKog 
lvOvfi{)(T£(jjv Koi tvvoitov icapdiag. Ae7tt6v, subtle, i. e. piercing 
into the secrets of men's hearts, answers to the latter part 
of that verse ; evKtvrjrov answers to Ivtpyrjg in the beginning, 
i. e. active, or operative, which is more expressive than 
lively; o£u may as well signify sharp, and so indeed Co- 
verdale's version has it, and the Vulgate, and Junius, and 
then it answers to rojUjjTipog vnlp watrav fid-)(a.ipav, in the mid- 
dle; which passage will equally explain the twenty-fourth' 
verse of this chapter. — By fiovoytvlg, noXv/ieptg, maybe un- 
derstood, that wisdom is in its origin or fountain simply one 
and the same in God, la inane, says Calmet, en substance 
et en nature, but variously expressed, and infinitely diver- 
sified, in his works. The thought is not very unlike that 
of St. Paul, There are diversities of gifts, but the same spi- 
rit; and there are diversities of administrations, but the 
same Lord; and there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God, that workethallin all; (1 Cor. xii. 4— C.) in 
which sense it is farther said of wisdom, (ver. 27.) that, 
being but one, she can do all things, and remaining in her- 
self, she maketh all things new. (See note, on that place.) 

Ver.23. Going through all understanding (i.e. intellectual) 
pure, and most subtle spirits.'] This may be understood in 



two senses, according to the different reading of the Greek; 
our version follows the Vatican edition, which reads, Sm 
7ravrwv %(jjpovv wvtvfiaTOJV votpwv, icaSapwv, \tTTToraTu)v. Ac- 
cording to that, the sense is, that wisdom, as a Divine 
attribute, not only penetrates into things corporeal, but 
things spiritual and intellectual; is not only a discerner of 
the thoughts and intentions of the heart, but the several 
orders and degrees of intellectual beings, even the most 
pure and invisible spirits, how knowing or subtle soever, 
are subject to it, and within its influence. — The Vulgate 
reads in the nominative case, intelligibilis, mundus, sub tilis, 
which Coverdale's version and the Syriac follow, from a 
copy, doubtless, which read, votpbv, icaOapbv, XtwToTarov, 
still applying each particular epithet to wisdom itself, ex- 
clusive of the consideration of other spirits. 

Ver. 24. For wisdom is more moving than any motion ; 
shepasseth and goeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness.] The account of Camilla's swiftness, according 
to Virgil's beautiful description of it, is surprising and 
incredible: 

-"Assueta pedum cursu pro3,vertere ventos: 



Ilia vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nee teneras cursu laesisset aristas: 
Vel mare per medium, fiuctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter, celcres nee tingeret aequore plantas." 

(iEneid. lib. vii.) 

No bodily motion can be conceived to exceed this in 
quickness; but the spirit of wisdom being incorporeal, 
and, by reason of her pureness, not meeting with any sen- 
sible resistance or impediment, far surpasses it; nay, she 
is quicker than thought, because she pervades the mind 
itself, is not only present to men's thoughts, but prevents 
and influences them: She meeteth them, as this writer 
elegantly expresses it, in every thought, (vi. 1G.) Elle 
vient ait devatit oVeux dans tons les boimes pensees qiCils 
forment; and powerfully acts upon the will to put such 
good thoughts and resolutions into practice. And this 
power she exerts in an instant, and carries her view 
through all things at the same time, which perhaps is 
Fulgentius's meaning, when he translates this place, At- 
tingit tibique propter suammunditiam, (de Persona Christi, 
lib. ii.) In this sense wisdom may be said to be, Permea- 
tor universitatis ; which short sentence of Seneca is more 
expressive, than (he many metaphysical circumlocutions 
of the schoolmen. 

Ver. 25. She is the breath of the power of God.] *Af/ulc 
rrig rov Ozov dvvafawg, L e. The afflatus of the Almighty; 
where aTfAg, even applied to eternal wisdom itself, is not 
such a degrading or diminutive term, as Capellus, in his 
strictures upon this book, has represented it; for dr/xtc 
may be considered as equivalent to wvivfia ; and our 
translators, we may observe, render accordingly ar^ug by 
breath: but it certainly stands clear of that objection, 
if understood of infused or derivative wisdom, communi- 
cated from God to his saints and prophets in such degrees 
and proportions as were necessary. Plato makes use of 
the same image, and represents wisdom as a vapour, or 
spark of celestial fire, communicated from heaven to men. 
(Plato in Protag.) The like thought is to be met with in 
Philo, de Somniis. 
A pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty.} 
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*Air6ppota 8<I?iic, *• e. A pure. efflux or emanation issuing 
from God's glory; which is more agreeable to the Greek 
than influence, whieh our version uses. The Vulgate reads, 
Emanatio quadam claritatis, whieh the aneient English 
versions follow: or it may be rendered, in fewer words, a 
glorious emanation of the Deity. Some of the primitive 
writers express themselves in like manner concerning the 
Aoyoc, whom they style 7rpo<ru>7rov Otov : we meet with the 
like expression, Eceles. v. G. which a learned writer trans- 
lates, the personating Schechinah of God. (Tenison on Idol. 
p. 334.) And for the same reason he is called the angel 
of his face, by Philo and the ancient Jews, because he 
truly reflected the glory of his person. 

Ver. 26. She is the brightness of the everlasting light] 
u e. Wisdom is an effulgence or ray streaming from the 
original fountain of light, the resplendence of the eternal 
glory, and the reflection of its brightness. St. James ac- 
cordingly styles God, from whom all wisdom and illumi- 
nation proceed, Uarrjo rtov <p<!*rvv, (i. 17.) It is observ- 
able, that the word used by our author for brightness, 
is cnravyaapa, the very same that is made use of in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, (i. 3.) which by Estius.upon 
the place is very properly rendered deradiatio. (See also 
Leigh's Critica Sacra in voce aVavyaa/ia.) This similitude 
of a ray from the sun, or light from light, must be allowed 
to be a fine illustration, and a proper representation, of 
the infinite wisdom of God, considered as a Divine attri- 
bute ; and the same has been applied to illustrate the con- 
substantiality of the Aoyoc. Thus Justin Martyr says, that 
he proceeds from the Father, u>c curb rov riXiov $£>£, as light 
from the sun ; and in another place, d>c anb .-n-vpog itvp'a, as 
fire from fire. (Dial, cum Tryph.) And by the Nieene 
council he is called more closely, " Light of Light:" but 
whether any such notion is here meant, or the Aoyoc de- 
scribed by our author, shallbeconsidered under the next 
words. 

The unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the image 
of his goodness.] Limpidissimum divina virtutis speculum, 
according to Vatablus ; u e. she is the true and unsullied 
glass, in which we may discern the beauty of God's works, 
which therefore reflects his power in the strongest and 
best light, and exhibits the perfection of his goodness. 
One cannot help observing, that from ver. 21. to the end 
of the chapter, the epithets thicken, and that the character 
of wisdom is expressed in a very sublime style, a magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of language, and in terms seemingly 
importing divinity itself. Hence some have taken occa- 
sion to imagine, that something more and higher is con- 
tained herein, than an encomium of wisdom considered in 
its highest denomination, as a Divine attribute, and have 
applied therefore these passages to the person of the Aoyoc, 
or to the Holy Spirit. And indeed it must be confessed, 
that however originally intended, they may, by way of ac- 
commodation, be so used and applied, and considered as 
expressive similes, to illustrate the eternal .generation; 
nor is the manner of expression very unlike that of Hcb. i. 
3. whieh is very full and explicit on that occasion : and it 
must be farther allowed, that these passages have been so 
understood and explained by most of the commentators, 
and even some of the fathers, many of whom use expres- 
sions concerning the Aoyoc, very much resembling these, 
and endeavour to explain that mystery by the very same 
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similitudes and illustrations. (See Justin Martyr, Dial. 
cum Tryph. Epiphan. in Anomeeo. Haeres. cap. 3. et cont. 
iEtium. Hreres. 7G. Holstenii Dissert. 2. in loc. quacd. 
Coneil. Nicaen. and Waterland's Serm. passim.) And some 
of the primitive writers, to confirm their point, have^ctu- 
ally quoted and argued from these very passages. (See 
particularly Fulgentius de Persona Christi, ad Trasimund. 
lib. ii.) Philo, who speaks the sentiments of the ancient 
Jews, and is by some thought the author of this book, from 
its great resemblance to many of his notions, has some ex- 
pressions, in relation to the Aoyoc, very similar to these, 
de Confus. Linguar. and de Monarehia, whieh others, 
with more probability, contend he borrowed from hence. 
But as this kind of reasoning, drawn from authorities, is 
precarious and inconclusive, and slender or suspicious 
proofs are really disservieeable to a cause ; and as that 
great mystery, of the eternal generation and coequality -of 
the Aoyoc, is sufficiently established by canonical and* un- 
doubted Scripture, and wants not to be defended by any 
disputed testimony, non tali atixilio, nee defensoribus istis; 
I rather incline to the following sense, viz. That the writer 
of this book, who personates, and, as far as he can, imi- 
tates, Solomon, observing in the book of Proverbs, parti- 
cularly chap. viii. how wisdom is praised under the .cha- 
racter of a Divine female, or celestial beauty, pursues the 
same figure or image in a more copious and encomiastic 
way, using indifferently wisdom and the spirit of wisdom, 
as the same beautiful-object, which he loved, and desired 
to make his spouse, &c. But though he speaks of her as 
an intelligent person, and personal acts are ascribed to 
her, yet this seems to be a figurative way of writing, taken, 
as I said, from Solomon's Proverbs. And if the well-known 
passages in the chapter above-cited be scarce allowed to 
be understood of the Aoyoc (see Bishop Patrick's argu- 
ment to that chapter, and the writers in the Trinitarian con- 
troversy), much less reason have we to assert these pas- 
sages of the Book of Wisdom to belong to the Aoyoc, or to 
the Holy .Spirit, considered as personsin the Godhead. 
For if this encomium be supposed to come from any (Hel- 
lenistic) Jew, or even from the pen of Solomon, such titles 
and attributes of the Divinity, if interpreted of the Aoyoc or 
Holy Spirit, seem incompatible with those times. lam 
therefore more inclined to understand this high encomium 
of a Divine attribute, the infinite wisdom of God, commu- 
nicated sometimes, according to the exigence of the occa- 
sion, to his saints and prophets in different portions, as a 
drop from his fulness, (ver. 27.) and then there will be no 
occasion to suppose these passages to be an addition or 
interpolation of some Christian writer, who borrowed ideas 
and expressions from the New Testament, whieh seems to 
be the sentiment of Grotius, with respect to many pas- 
sages of this book; but how far his conjecture is right, 
and whether it is always safe to follow him, I shall not 
determine. I shall only subjoin C lmct's remark upon this 
assertion, and answer in his words: " Grotius s'est imagine 
que ces passages y avoient 6t6 ajoutez par quelque Chre- 
tien depuis la mortdn Sauveur; ce qui est contro touto 
sorte d'apparence, ces passages etant tellement liez avec 
la suite du discours, qu'on ne pcut les en separer sans 
violence"- (Pref. sur le Livre de la Sagesse): i.e. "The 



passages objected against arc so interwoven with .the rest 
of the subject, and have such a necessary relation to the 
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context, that they cannot bo separated without manifest 
violence." And tho samo learned writer thcro observes, 
that this author often speaks of wisdom, considered as an 
attribnto only, oven in (he most pompous nnd magnificent 
tonus, and applies to it that which in strictness only belongs 
to tho Deity itself. In his comment upon this place ho has 
this farther remark, which will justify my sense of it: 
" That as it is very common in natural cases, to assign to 
tho effect many properties and attributes of tho cause; so 
in matters spiritual, that perfection is frequently attributed 
to qualities proceeding from God, which strictly belongs 
only to tho Holy Spirit which communicated them." 

Vcr, 27. And remaining in herself, she maketh all things 
new.] t.f. Sho is tho author of all changes and spiritual 
renovations, though herself rcmnins unchangeable; Ton- 
jours immutable en elle-mfmc, clle renouvelle toittes chases. 
St. Austin explains this renovation, and shews from 
^whence it proceeds; "Do plenitndino ejus nccipinnt ani- 
mro, ut beatro sint, ct participaliono mancntis in so Sa- 
piential rcnovantnr, ut Sapicntcs sint " (Confess, lib. vii. 
cap. 0.) Tho Scripturo furnishes us with many instances . 
of her good offices and kindness to men in this particular; 
all graces arc ministered to us by her, and sho purifies tho 
soul, to mako it fit to rcccivo thorn ; she enlightens men's 
understandings with tho knowlcdgo of saving truths, dis- 
poses and inclines thoir wills to virtuous and holy actions, 
lind comforts and supports thorn in the discharge of their 
duty under tho greatest difficulties and discouragements. 
And though her communications aro so various, nnd, with 
respect to all ages and nations, may bo considered as infi- 
nite, yet her natnro continues unchangeable. What Plato 
says of God with a very remarkable emphasis, is very ap- 
plicable to her, ouS&ror*, ouSajuij, ou8a/<wc, aXXofwao* ouSt- 
tdav ti'Bfx"a<. (Plato in PIiomI.) 

And in all ages entering into holy souls, she 7iiaketh them 
friends of God, and prophets.] Kara y**m& which may bo 
interpreted cither of ages or nations; theVnlgato takes it 
in the latter sense. This observation is not only truo of 
Abraham, (see note on vcr. 14.) and Moses, whom God 
favoured in an especial manner, and admitted to a moro 
particular intimacy, (Kxod. xxxiii. 11. Philo do Moso, 
lib. i.) but of David, whom God took away from the sheep- 
folds, that he might feed Jacob his people and Israel his i«- 
hcritancc. (Psal. Ixxviii. 71, 72.) Tho liko may be said 
of Joseph, and the other instances of this truth, mentioned 
by this writer in the tenth and eleventh chapters; from 
whoso history it appears, that Divine wisdom, without 
any respect of persons, in overy age and nation, makes 
choice of such as nre well disposed, to confer her favours 
and blessings on, nnd sanctifies them, by her inhabitation 
mid presence, for her own great purposes. True religion, 
indeed, seemed for some time as it were confined to Judea, 
and tho Jews to have been only entrusted with sacred truths; 
but yet wc sometimes find tho spirit of wisdom discovering 
herself to other people, and enlightening them amidst their 
ignorance and darkness. It is moro than probable, that God 
made uncommon discoveries of himself to Job, and that in 
proportion to the greatness of his sufferings, he was favoured 
with a greater degree of light, and larger communications of 
Divine, knowledge. (Sec lip. Sherlock, Disscrtat. 2.) Tho 
liko may be observed of Balaam, who, according to Scrip- 
ture, heard the words of God, and knew the knowledge of 



the Most High, (Numb. xxiv. 1G.) which implies somo dis- 
covery of God's will to him ; nnd as a prophet, he foresaw 
and foretold what should happen in tho latter end ; and 
particularly, has left n very remarkable prophecy relating 
to the Messiah. AVo arc sometimes surprised with uncom- 
mon discoveries in the writings of tho heathen philosophers, 
and the several important truths therein scattered, seem- 
ingly abovo tho reach of mere unassisted rcasou, arc enough, 
to convince us, that Divino wisdom has communicated it- 
self in all ages, and conversed with her favourites in every 
generation. As to the gift of prophecy here mentioned, it 
is certain, that tho qualifications that did fit a man for the 
prophetical spirit, which rendered him habilcm ad prophe- 
tandum, were inward piety, true wisdom, probity, and vir- 
tue. The rabbins universally agree in this, that tho spirit, 
of prophecy never rested but upon a wise and good man; 
nnd no instance, says JIaimonidcs, (More Ncvoc. par. ii.) 
can bo mentioned of its ever dwelling in a vicious person, 
unless ho had first reformed himself; and among the pre- 
paratory dispositions for obtaining it, he reckons the per- 
fection of virtuous qualities or manners, a heart purified 
and free from sinful affections and sensual passions. Ilcnco 
wc find, that anciently many were trained up in the way of 
school-discipline, and fitted by religious nurturo to becomo 
Caudidati Prophetia. (See Smith's Scl. Disc, on Pro- 
phecy, chap. 8, 9.) And the several schools of education 
at Naiolh, Jerusalem, Bethel, Jericho, Gilgal, were only 
so many colleges for disciplining and training up young 
scholars in those preparatory qualifications winch might 
more dispose them for the gift of prophecy. 

Vcr. 29. For she is 7itorc beautiful than the sun — being 
compared ivith light, she is found before it.] This is truo of^ 
wisdom, considered as a Divine attributc,in many respects: 
1st, Because the sun, tho stars, and tho wholo system of 
inanimate bodies, aro not fit to be opposed in value to the 
human mind or spirit ; for the enlarged intellectual powers, 
and improved faculties of the mind, can arrive at the know- 
ledge, and explain tho glories, of the firmament; whereas 
tho sun, though nmost glorious body, is utterly insensible, 
and has no consciousness of that light which he gives to 
others : which prerogative of tho mind, Tully finely re- 
marks; " Ncc vero ilia parva vis est rationis, quod corum 
ipsorum, qua) adspectn scntiuntnr, nullum aliud animal 
pnlchritndincm, venustntem, couvenicntiam partinm sen- 
lit." (Cic.de Oil", lib. i.) 2dly, As Divine wisdom formed 
nnd fashioned the glorious body of the sun, it is not only 
prior to it, or before it in point of time, which is the sense 
of tho Vulgate, but it must be, in tho order of causes and 
effects, moro beautiful and excellent than any or all tho 
creatures ; Vatablus therefore renders with great judgment, 
Luci comparata, potior deprehenditur. 3dly, The sun can- 
not mako thatwhich is deformed or ugly to be beautiful, and 
his light is often hurtful and injurious to tender and dis- 
eased eyes ; his beams aro too bright to bo borne sometimes, 
they not only dazzle nnd confound, but frequently hurt and 
weaken the sense: but wisdom never offends by its excess, 
the brighter and more heavenly it is, the more she pleases,, 
and where she finds any moral defects or imperfections, 
sho removes or amends them. Is tho soul polluted and 
disfigured by trespasses and sin? Divine wisdom purifies 
it by the infusion of her supernatural grace. Do any wan- 
der in darkness and error? she guides and assists them by 
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tho brightness of her savin?; truths. Arc any sensible of 
their sad estate, and really desirous of a cure? she givcth 
medicine to heal their sickness. So that what was said by 
Tully of virtue, and has been so justly applauded, is 
equally applicable to the spirit of wisdom, "That could 
we behold all her charms, the whole world would bo in- 
finitely in love with her." (Cic. Oil' lib. i.) 

Vcr. 30. For after this Cometh night.] That wisdoai dock 
thus exceed tho light, is manifest from this farther argument, 
because night constantly succeeds the day, and therefore tho 
light is ns constantly interrupted by darkness. But Divine 
wisdom admits of no such privations or inequalities ; it has 
no mixture of light and darkness, of good and evil, but is 
always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. St. 
Austin reasons in like manner upon tho transitorincss of 
worldly things: " Omnis isto ordo pulchcrrimus rerum 
vnldft bonarum, modis snis pcractis, transiturus est, mane 
quippe in cis factum est ct vespcrn." (Confess, lib. xiii. 
cap. 35.) But St. Chrysostom comes nearest this writer, 
and has tho vory same thought applied to graco; ouyoCnoc 
6 kw/ii'c i<m X«/<7T(>oc> ic. t. X. " Non sic mundus clarus est 
orientcsolc, utnnima illustrntnr ct splcndidior lit, A Spiritu 
gratiam recipiens: banc nempo luccm ct volcntihus nobis 
ctnolcntibusnoxsubscquitur; (rovro /<tv yap dtaU\trat vv$, 
which are the very words of our author) ilium verd radium 
tencbrro non nOrunt." (IIomil.21. ad Top. Antioch.) 

But vice shall not prevail against ivisdom.] If wo attend 
only to what passes ordinarily in life, this observation may 
perhaps seem not to bo altogether just or well grounded; for 
human wisdom, or that which God is pleased to connnunicato 
to mankind, is subject to many frailties: as the bewitching 
of naughtiness will obscure men's reason, so tho wandering 
of concupiscence quite perverts and undermines it, (iv, lii.) 
Such as have been admired in all other instances for their 
wisdom, have been hurried away by sinful passions; 6 and 
tho finest understanding has been found a weak fence 
against a criminal passion. Solomon himself is a lament- 
able fnstanco of this truth, who fell shamefully, notwith- 
standing his singular accomplishments; and his wisdom 
served only to heighten his transgression and disgrace. 
Wo must understand this writer, therefore, of Divino wis- 
dom, which sin cannot approach, nor its contagion sully, 
much less can the power of it prevail over her. Grotius 
understands tins placo of adversity, and refers to Malt, vi, 
31. where *cnkfa, tho term hero used, is taken in that sense. 
According to this acceptation tho opposition is no less just 
and beautiful, for as prosperity is the sunshine of fortune, 
so adversity may bo considered as its shade; in this view, 
the meaning is, that however dark the cloud may be, which 
hangs over a good man, yet shall it not overwhelm him ; 
though misery bo his lot, as It is too often the fato of good- 
ness, yet shall it not get tho better of him : We are troubled 
on every side (says St. Paul, speaking of himself and other 
suffering Christians), yet not distressed; wc are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast dawn, 
but not destroyed. (2 Cor. iv. 8, !).) And oven in such a 
sad catastrophe, when vico is so triumphant and success- 
ful as to destroy a good and virtuous man, yet if wo tako 
in the consideration of another life, the righteous, however 
afflicted or tormented, will bo found to have como o!V con- 
queror. 
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Tho praise of wisdom is continued, which, 'upon n com- 
parison of tho most desirable things in life, is shown to 
be preferable to them, and, from an induction of several 
valuable and weighty particulars, she appears to bo tho 
procurer of such great advantages, and ought, therefore, 
to bo honoured and followed after by such as have tho 
greatest regard to their own happiness. Tho chapter con- 
cludes with tho proper dispositions to obtain wisdom. 

Vcr. 1. ff J S1WM rcachelhfrom one end to another mighti- 
ly, and sweetly doth she order all things.] t. c. Tho Divine 
wisdom is infinite and immense, extends itself throughout 
the wholo world, and docs every thing in it mightily, that is, 
effectually, in respect of the end, and sweetly, that is, with- 
out any violence or itifiiculty, in the use of tho menus. This 
is tho sense of tho Arabic version : Forriyit antcm scse, ab 
extrcnw tcrrimim orbe ad extrcmnm usque integrb. St. Ber- 
nard expounds it in tho same mnnner; <c Attingit i\ fino us- 
quo ad finem, i. e. i\ sununo coelo usquo nd inforiorcs partes 
tcrra>: i\ maximo angolo usquo ad minimum vcrmiculum, 
substantia qufidnui ct nbiquo prresenti fortitudine, qun^ 
utiquo univcrsa potcntissimo movet, ordinat, et administrat 
suavitor, i. e. sine necessitate ant diflicultnto." (Bern. Lib. 
do Grat. ct Lib. Arbitr. See also Fnlgcntius do Persona 
Christi, lib, li.) But by sweetly, wo may farther understand 
the manner in which tho Divine wisdom works upon men's 
minds; for she begins the great work of salvation in men's 
hearts, by overruling them through her motions and impres- 
sions, inclining them to their duty, and assisting (hem in tho 
performance of it; and at length, having happily perfected 
it, slio conducts them to glory and a blessed end of their 
labours. But thortgh sho readies from one end to tho other 
of this important event, and acts powerfully upon tho soul 
to bring it to pass ; yot sho does it sweetly, and without any 
violence or inconsistence with men's free agency; sho en- 
courages them by all tho endearing methods, and in the 
most engaging manner, to their duty; and by this amiable 
mixture of sweetness, tempers and softens tho yoko, which 
would otherwise bo complained of as hard and rigorous. — 
Somo have understood these words of God's foreknow- 
ledge', that his prescience rencheth to tho end of tho world, 
and by it he foresaw, from all eternity, all fuluro events, 
even to the consummation of all things; so thai, when tho 
wholo mystery of God's dispensations shall bo finished und 
unravelled, it will appear, that nothing; is contained in them 
but what God had formerly foretold and declared by his 
prophets. (Sec Lowth's Vrofncc to his Comments.) And 
to this purpose bo applies what Isaiah srtys of God s fore- 
knowledge, (xlvi. JO,) that he declares the end f torn the hi- 
ginning ; an expression, it must be owned, foot vory unlike 
that of this writer. I shall only observe farther, that this 
verso, in some copies, is made the conclusion of tho former 
chapter. 

Ver. 0. In that she is conversant with God, she magnifteth 
her nobility,] This is but indifferently expressed; it would 
bo better rendered literally thus, Herein she displays her 
high birth, that she exists with God, and is intimately united 
to' him Kite fait voir la gfoire de son originc, en ce quelle 
est Ctroitement nnie A Vicn, says Calmei. Vatablus very 
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properly renders, Nobilitatem generis qus hoc illustrat, 
quod convictu Dei iititur ; wfjtfUuxrtv Gtou t^ovea, which * s 
imperfectly rendered in our version, conversant with God, 
as that. phrase is now commonly understood, for it implies 
much more, viz. that wisdom, as a Divine attribute (for I 
would understand the place of (his principally), is intimately 
united with God, lives always in and with him, and is in- 
separable from him, as his spouse and partner; and thus 
wfifituxrtg is used ver. 9. (sec more in that note.) Nor is it 
better expressed in the Vulgate by contiiberninm. The 
Syriac version uses consortium; but those interpreters, as 
if they were sensible of some defect, and that they had not 
reached the' force of the original, add immediately after, by 
way of explanation, quoniam Dens est pater ejus. Philo, 
in his allegorical way, explains the nearness of this relation 
between God and wisdom; his words are a close and ex- 
cellent comment upon this place, tov yovv rJSc to vrav zpya- 
vafjizvov Sqfttovpybv ojutov tzal vraripa tlvat tov yzyovorog, fxi}r(pa 
$£ Trjv tov 7T£7roo7KOToc i7rt<m')fir}v, y txovwv 6 Qtbg i<rtrttpz ylvz- 
(tiv. (Phil.de Ebriet. et alibi.) In a lower sense we may un- 
derstand this passage of human or derivative wisdom, that 
this likewise shews her great worth, and singular excel- 
lence, in that God himself vouchsafes to communicate him- 
self to, and converse with, a truly wise soul, not in dreams 
by night, as with Joseph ; not by an audible voice, as with 
St. Paul; but with the still small voice, speaking to the 
soul, in breathings not to be uttered. 

Ver. 4. She is privy to the mysteries of God.} The mar- 
ginal reading is, teacher, which agrees with the Vulgate, 
Doctrix enim est disciplines Dei, and with Muortc Inivrfyirig in 
the Greek ; for Mvvrtg is a technical term, and, according to 
Budajus, signifies an interpreter of sacred mysteries. The 
sense here is, that Divine wisdom can best teach the know- 
ledge of God, reveal its mysteries, and initiate men into 
them, as, knowing the deep things of God, and being in his 
bosom, cannot but be privy to them. And so the Syriac 
happily renders, Ipsa est & secretis Dei, et d consiliis ejus. 

And a lover of his works.] Atperlg, with which agrees the 
marginal reading; and the Vulgate renders in like manner, 
" Electrix operum ejus," Chooser of his works. Dr. Grabe 
and Budseus read tvptTig. According to cither reading the 
sense seems to be, that the Divine wisdom designed, con- 
trived, and appointed, God's works, as is declared more ex- 
plicitly in the two following verses. Calmct understands 
it in a more extensive sense, of wisdom's superintendency 
and direction of his works, qui est la directrice de ses ou- 
vrages. The Syriac and Arabic versions understand this 
passage of wisdom in the most exalted sense; the former 
reads, Gloria curictorum operum ejus, and the latter, Sub- 
limior dignitate cunctis operibusejus. 

Ver. 5. What is richer than wisdom, which workcth all 
things?'] Sapientia omniiim rerum artifice, according to the 
Arabic; and the Syriac renders, Quandoquidem ipsa fecit 
omnia. But the meaning probably here is, that skill and 
wisdom make men successful and thriving in every busi- 
ness and calling, and are the most likely means to procure 
men reputation and a good fortune". Riches and honour 
are with wisdom, says the true Solomon, (Prov. viii. 18.) 
who could confirm this truth from his own plentiful expe- 
rience of both, which God annexed to his gift of wisdom. 
But we must observe at the same time of wisdom, that sho 
teaches men rather the contempt, than an immoderate and 



eager pursuit of riches ; to be content with a little, and to 
esteem spiritual attainments, and the improvements of tho 
soul, as their chicfest good, their truest riches. 

Ver. G. And if prudence work.] Ec Si fypovnoig eoyaZtTai, 
i. e. If skill and industry produce the most admired works 
of art, who is so justly to be esteemed the author of them, 
as wisdom, the most accomplished, and, I may add, univer- 
sal artist? and is therefore, with great propriety, called, 
itavThiv rexvfoe <*o$ia, (vii. 22.) for she presides over every 
instance of science, directs and perfects it. Instead of q>- 
yaZtrat, which is the common reading, and followed by our 
translators, Dr. Grabe reads IpaZtrat, as more agreeable to 
what goes before and follows after, viz. & & nXovrog lm$v- 
fir)Tov Krrifia. (ver. 5.) et StKatOGvvqv aycmqTtg. (ver.7.)cl7roXu- 
TTHplav noOu rig. Expressions all equivalent to cpa&rm. (See 
Prolcgom. cap. 4.) In the midst of these he thinks it comes 
in very properly, And if prudence is admired and loved; the 
only objection with him is, that IpaZtrat is a poetical word; 
which will indeed have but little weight, if what that learned 
critic seems to insinuate be true, that the Book of Wisdom 
was originally wrote in metre. It is certain, he has placed 
it among the metrical books, and in.the Alexandrian MS. 
it preserves the appearance of verse, as well as the Book 
of Psalms, Song of Solomon, Ecclcsiastcs, &c. Calmet 
also is of opinion, that it was wrote in metre. (See his Dic- 
tionary in voce Wisdom.) However the learned may de- 
termine about this nicety, still I am of opinion, that lpya£,t- 
rat is not only the true but the better reading; for <j>p6vy<rig 
without it is too general, and may be applied to any thing 
else as well as work, and for w r ant of it the beauty of the 
next sentence is lost. The same words very nearly occur 
together, vii. 1G. (see note on that place;) and in Exod. 
xxxi. where works of different sorts arc mentioned ; cpya?£- 
rat is the term used often upon the occasion. 

Who of all that are, is a more cunning workman than 
she?] Tig aurfjc twv ovrtov fiaXXov tart rc^vfryjc * The ancient 
Vulgate reads, Quis hornm quce suntmagis quam ilia est 
artifex? which can neither relate to persons nor things, as 
different interpreters have understood the place; not to 
the former, as our version takes it, for then the reading 
should be, Quis horum qui sunt, &c. not to the latter, as 
Coverdalc's version and the Geneva Bible have it, for then 
it should be, Ecquid horum qua sunt, &c. or something to 
that effect, and in the Greek, 17 ru>v ovtmv; as in the verse 
foregoing it is, Tf aotplag TrXovauortpov. I think, therefore, 
the sense of this place has hitherto been mistaken, and that 
the truo rendering of it, as it stands connected with the con- 
text, is, If wisdom is so good a worker as to work all things, 
who has a better claim, or is more likely to be the maker, 
rwv ovtwv, of all things existing? This sense the very 
placing and structure of the Greek points out to us ; it is 
likewise the meaning of the Vulgate quoted above, and 
probably of Junius, who renders, Quis eonim qnee in na- 
tura stmt, artifex potiiis est qndm ipsa ? Messieurs d u Port- 
Royal understand it of wisdom, as being the supreme di- 
rectress and architect, by whom all things were made, Qui 
aphis de part quelle dans cct art, avec lequel toutes choses 
out estkfaites? (See Horn. iv. 17.) 

Ver. 7. If a man love righteousness, her labours are vir- 
tues.] This is obscurely expressed: tho meaning is, that 
wisdom produces the several following virtues, or that 
they are her work ; for the very end and scope of wisdom is, 
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to. make men just and virtuous, considerate and resigned; 
and that which does not propose this as its object, may be 
looked upon as curiosity, folly, or vanity. The pursuit 
therefore of wisdom, necessarily leads to the four cardinal 
virtues, as they are distinguished, which compose righte- 
ousness, considered in its largest sense; and the following 
virtues, or graces, are so many branches of it: for tem- 
perance teaches men moderation, and a restrained use of 
pleasures and the good things of the world; fortitude, how 
to bear and behave under the evils and afflictions of it; 
prudence is employed in finding out and making use of 
proper ways and means ; and justice, in a fair and impar- 
tial rendering to all their dues. Philo has exactly the same 
thought and distinction, expressed only in his allegorical 
way, upon Gen. ii.K). A river went out of Eden, and from 
thence it was. parted, and became into four heads; which 
he thus allegorizes, Fluvius est virtus generalis, quatuor 
autem derivationes sunt totidem virtutes ex Edene, id est 
sapientid Dei, effluentes ; nimirnm, prudentia, temperantia, 
fortitudo, justitia. Prudentia circa agenda, terminos Mis 
ponens; fortitudo sustinendo ; temperantia eligendo; jnsti- 
tiasuum cuique tribuendo. (SS. Legum AlIegoriarum,lib.i.) 
Which are the four species here enumerated, arising from 
one common fountain-head, viz. righteousness. 

Ver. 8. If a man desire much experience.'] Ylakvirupiav. 
The Vulgate Tenders moTC justly, Multitudinem scientice, to 
which Coverdale's version agrees, If a man desire much 
knowledge: the Syriac is to the same effect, Si quis item 
cupiat admodum esse peritus, which Vatablus also favours. 
The word experience seems here improper and disagreeable 
to what follows; for experience cannot possibly Telate to 
what is to come, nor foresee any future events; but wis- 
dom can prognosticate what shall happen, can foresee the 
change of weather, and foretell eclipses of the sun and 
moon, which are called here signs and wonders: for an- 
ciently such discoveries were extremely rare,, and the ig- 
norance of the people was so great, that they looked upon 
such phenomena as prodigies. Plutarch remarks, that 
"Anaxagoras, and such as first discovered and explained 
the cause of them, durst not speak in public, for fear of 
being thought atheists or magicians, but instructed their 
disciples in the reason of them privately, and by word of 
mouth, without committing their observations to writing/' 
(In vit. Nicias.) 

Ver. D. I purposed to take her to me to live with me*] 
"TLKptvaravrriv iiydyzaSai irpbc avfifiiuxjtv. I purposed to take 
her to be'my partner for life, to be my spouse, as is ex- 
pressed ver. 2. for I understand dydytaOai in both places to 
refer to the marriage ceremony of leading the bride to the 
bridegroom's house. What follows seems to confirm this 
acceptation, for she was to be to him his bosom-counsellor, 
" bona daturam consilia," says Vatablus, one that would 
faithfully advise him in all difficulties, comfort him tenderly 
in all afflictions, and kindly divide his cares and griefs with 
him; which is the description of a happy marriage. The 
reading of all the copies is, Trapatvzmc $qovt$ixw, possibly 
Traoatvtrig may be the true reading, agreeably to jiixmg, ev- 
ptTlc, <r6fxfiov\oGr which go just before, adhortatrix. 

Ver. 11. I shall be found of quick conceit, and shall be 
admiredin the sight of great men.] This was eminently true 
of the real Solomon, as appears by that distinguishing 
judgment which he shewed in the case of the two contend- 



ing harlots, when by a nice decision he brought to light 
what artifice and dissimulation had concealed, and artfully 
found a way to come at even the bottom of the heart, and 
to unravel its most secret intentions ; for, by an appearance 
of severity only, without any violence to the parent or the 
child, nature herself at once declared, by the motions and 
sentiments of either tenderness or indifference, which were 
then visible without disguise, which was the counterfeit, 
and which the real, mother; upon which the text adds, That 
all Israel heard of the judgment which the king had judged; 
and they feared the king, for they saw that the wisdom of 
God was in him, to do judgment, (1 Kings iii. 28.) 

Ver. 12. If I talk much, they shall lay their hands upon 
their mouth.] It is a proverbial expression, and implies si- 
lence. (See the like, Ecclus. v. 12. Prov. xxx. 32.) The 
poet well expresses it, digito compesce. labellnm : accord- 
ingly Harpocrates, by the ancients feigned to be the god of 
silence, is pictured with his finger on his mouth, to recom- 
mend, by this expressive gesture, either a well-timed si- 
lence, or at least a discreet government of the tongue. (See 
Stephah. Diet. Histor. in voce.) 

Ver. 15. I shall be found good among the multitude, and 
valiant in war.] We have here the two essential qualities 
to constitute a complete prince, goodness in the care and 
management of his own people, and valour to head them 
in any warlike expedition against others. Alexander the 
Great is said to have studied much, and repeated often, that 
fine maxim of Homer, which the expression of this writer 
very much resembles, and is worthy indeed of the true 
Solomon : 

*Afi<j>OT£poV) /3a<7tXevc t aya&oe, Kpartpoe t at^rjrr/c* 

Virgil has happily expressed the same thought in the fol- 
lowing line; 

"Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos:" 

Where both those celebrated poets agree with our author, 
in making the excellence of a king to consist in goodness 
and clemency to his own subjects, and in martial courage 
to reduce an insulting enemy; in being amiable to the one, 
and terrible to the other. So that even according to the 
notions of paganism, a prince is only so far great, as he is 
tender and careful of his subjects; nor should he think of 
his power but with a view to do good, and, in imitation of 
the title of the gods, to place the character of very good, 
before very great, to be optimus maximus,\\\LQ Jupiter, from 
whom he derives his power. Seneca has an observation to 
the same purpose, " Proximum Diis locum tenet, qui sc ex 
Deorum natura gerit; hoc aftectare, hoc imitari decet, 
maximum ita haberi, ut optimus simul habeaTe." (Senec. 
lib. i. de Clem. cap. 19.) But, upon the comparison, a 
prince should prefer the amiable name of Pater Patrice, or 
fatheT of his country, to all the pompous titles and appel- 
lations which victory and triumph can heap upon him, and 
not so much to aim at his own glory, or the enlargement of 
his dominions through ambition, as to protect his subjects, 
and labour to make them happy: for the trophies of even 
a successful war aTe npt so much to be coveted, as the 
blessings of a settled peace; nor the conquest of foreign 
nations, as the love, preservation, and good order, of his 
own people. 
Ver, 18. In the works of her hands are infinite riches*] 
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IlXovroc aVfK-X«7ri)c> *-£. Riches which are durable, and fade 
not away. Vatablus renders accordingly, perennes divitias, 
and the Vulgate is to the same effect. Calmet understands 
it of riches, qui nc manqnent jamais. And that this is the 
true rendering, appears from the like expression upon the 
same subject, vii. 14. where wisdom is called Sriaavpoe mm- 
Xnrng, which our translators rightly there render, A treasure 
that never fat let h. The expression in our version, seems 
rather to denote the quantity than the quality of the riches, 
and so it is commonly understood. The sense of the pas- 
sage is, that true wisdom which is from above, and makes 
us wise unto salvation, will procure for us riches which 
fade not away, together with that glory, satisfaction, and 
pleasure, which preferment, honour, and wealth, the re- 
wards of other studies, are. only faint resemblances of. 
For such is the excellency of Divine knowledge, that it 
will not only forward our admission into heaven, but ac- 
company us thither: St. Jerome therefore well advises, 
'.' Discamus in terris, quorum nobis scientia perseveret in 
coelo." (Epist. ad Paulin.) 

Ver. 19. For I was a witty child, and had a good spirit J] 
Udtg 7/jutjv zv<pvrjc, ipvxye re tXa)(ov dyaOiie. Ev^>wa answers 
to bona indoles, and in Junius's version is properly ex- 
pressed by it ; i.e. I was naturally well disposed towards 
wisdom, and of a good capacity, had a quickness of parts, 
and readiness of apprehension, and a soul more susceptible 
of instruction than many others, and superior to them in 
its natural talents and endowments. That all souls are not 
equal as to their disposition, nor equally capable of, or in- 
clined to, wisdom, is the scntimeut of most writers; particu- 
larly St. Austin says, "Alii fatui, alii tardissimi ingenii, et 
ad iritelligendum quodammodo plumbei, alii obliviosi, alii 
acuti memoresque nascuntur, alii utroquc munere prcediti." 
(Aug. lib. iv. cont. Jul. cap. 3.) But I rather choose to un- 
derstand this of moral dispositions, and of the inclination 
of the soul to goodness. But Philo's notion comes nearest 
our author, who acknowledges two sorts or species of 
souls, placed in the air; "That some always continue 
there, and others descend into and 'inhabit bodies; of the 
Jatter, some apply themselves to sublime and useful know- 
ledge, which, even after the death of the body, they con- 
tinue to pursue, to purchase a life incorruptible and eter- 
nal ; but others, overwhelmed by the weight of the flesh, 
neglect the care and study of wisdom, are intent upon 
riches and vanity, and attached wholly to things sensible 
and corporeal." (De Gigantibus.) Our author mentions it 
as his good luck and fortune to have a soul well inclined, 
and of the better sort, with the additional happiness of its 
being joined to a body pure and undefiled. I say good 
fortune, for the learned father above observes upon tXaxov, 
which the Vulgate renders sortitus sum, that " it intimates, 
that he received his good spirit or disposition as it were by 
accident, by the. free donation and undeserved bounty of 
God's goodness, to exclude and guard against the least 
surmise of any precedent merit, f ad auferendam suspicio- 
nem praecedentium meritorum sortis nomen accersit. ,,, (De 
Gen. ad Lit. lib. x. cap. 18.) How justly this remark is 
grounded, and whether this writer intended such a sense, 
the learned will determine. 

; Ver. 20. Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body nn- 
dejiled.'] This sentence seems to favour the opinion of a 
pre-existence of souls. It was a notion of the Pythago- 



reans and Platonists, of the Jewish doctors, and rabbini- 
cal writers, and, after them, entertained by Origen, and 
some other Christian writers, that all souls were created 
by God at the beginning of the world out of nothing, and 
were reserved and deposited in some of the heavenly re- 
gions; that, according to their good or ill behaviour in the 
state and region above, antecedent to their Being incor- 
porated with mortal and earthly vehicles, they were after- 
M'ard, as infinite wisdom saw occasion, sent down into 
bodies ready fitted for, and properly disposed to, receive 
them, and wero accordingly lodged here below, either in 
sickly or healthful, in vicious or well-inclined bodies. This 
notion, that souls pre-existed, and descended into suitable 
bodies, was the opinion of the pharisees particularly, 
which they aro thought to have borrowed from the Pla- 
tonists; (Joseph, de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 12.) Philo, who, 
upon all occasions, speaks the sentiments of the ancient 
Jews, favours this notion in many places (de Confus. 
Linguarnm, de Gigantibus, de Abraham); but he is most 
express in the following passage: Tourwv rwv ^ux^ v > at 
[izv Kariamv cvSj^tjo-J/uvcu adfiaat Qvrfrolg, oaat TrpooyuoraTat 
Kol <pi\o<Tdjfiarat — Harum alien descendunt illigandce corpo* 
ribus mortalibus, quotquot viciniores' sunt terrce, amantio- 
resque corporum. (De Somniis.) To this notion that ques- 
tion of our Saviour's disciples is generally thought to al- 
lude, John ix. 2. Did this man sin, or his parents, that he 
was born blind? And some have interpreted to the same 
sense, avaXvaat, Philip, i. 23. and 6 Kcupbc rfjc £/**ic dvaXv- 
mug, 2 Tim. iv. 6. but dvaXvmg, even though we should 
understand it in these and other places where it occurs, in 
the sense of return, rather than departure, does not coun- 
tenance the notion of a pre-existence, as it is commonly 
understood. It is farther objected against this passage, 
that it is inconsistent with the doctrine of original sin; for 
we cannot suppose the body of any descendant of Adam 
to be pure, untainted, or undefiled, as is here asserted, nor 
any soul to enter into an earthly vehicle, that is entirely 
clean and perfect, and altogether free from any original 
leaven: Nemo milndus d, peccato (says St. Austin,) nee in- 
fans, cvjus est uirius diei vita super terram. (Confess, lib. i. 
cap. 7.) In the Belgic version, the translators, in their 
preface prefixed to the Apocrypha, single out this passage 
as exceptionable on this account. (See Limborch. Theolv 
Christ, lib. i. cap. 3.) To obviate this objection, founded 
upon a truth which we must all own, and do sensibly ex- 
perience, as being equally by nature sinners, and children 
of wrath, Calmet observes, that this writer is not to be 
undersfood as speaking of a body absolutely pure and un- 
defiled, and entirely free from any hereditary infection, but 
of a body less corrupt and less disposed to evil than many 
others, Moins comtmpu et moins portk an mal que beau- 
coup d'autres. (Comment, in loc.) But the justness of 
this solution itself, will perhaps be disputed; and it may 
probably be questioned, whether a body less vicious, or 
less subject to human corruptions, can, with anymore pro- 
priety, be said to be both pure and undefiled, than a body 
can be said to be chaste, that is less unclean; or sound and 
healthful, that is less infirm and sickly. Lyranus, and 
some other commentators, have attempted another inter- 
pretation of the place to the following sense, Increasing 
more and more in virtue and goodness, I came to have a 
body chaste and undefded, which is founded upon the ren- 
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dering of the Vulgate, Et cum essem magis bo?ius, vent ad 
corpus incoinquinatum ; k m says Tirinus, •' Cum magis 
magisque per virtutum exercitiuin crescerem in bonitate, 
eo devcni ut etiam corpus mihi esset bene temperatum, 
mundum, et castum." (Comment, in loc:) And even Mes- 
sieurs du Port-Royal take it in the same sense, Devenant 
bon de plus en plus. But neither does this remedy seem 
quite to heal the sore, for the true rendering of the Greek, 
fiaXXov St dyaObg &v, is not ciim essem magis bonus, but li- 
terally magis vero, or rather into vero^ cum essem bonus; 
so that magis is transposed in the Vulgate, either design- 
edly or by accident: nor is juaXXov dya$bg the usual com- 
parative way of expression among the Greeks, but dfidvwv, 
or jScArfui; ; as in the Latin tongue, we do not usually say 
magis bonus, but melior, or emendatior: nor does tJASov *}q 
u<oua dfilavrov signify, I came at length to have a body un~ 
defiled, but, I entered into a body at first undefiled. Upon 
the whole, as the expressions here seem to favour a pre- 
existence, and this writer labours, as it were, to establish 
that notion, using an InavopdiDcrtv, or a rhetorical correction 
of himself, as if he had said too little, in the words \pvxns 
tXaxov dya$fc:—as the Syriac and Arabic versions both 
understand and render this passage in a sense rather fa- 
vouring the notion of a pre-existence ; the former .very ex- 
pressly, Propter bonitatem meam veni in corpus purum; 
and the latter, Imo bonus eram, ideoque immaculatus in- 
gressus sum in corpus: — and, lastly, as the solutions offered 
to evade the objections urged against this, place, seem 
weak and unsatisfactory, — I must ingenuously acknow- 
ledge, that it seems to mc to savour of Platonism; nor is 
it improbable, that this writer, who was undoubtedly a 
Jew, received a tincture in this and some other instances, 
to be met with in this book, from the prevailing notions 
among his countrymen. This, however, is certain, that 
whether we understand this verse of a body absolutely and 
originally chaste and undefiled, free, from all taint of ori- 
ginal sin; or of one, subject to its frailties, lusts, and cor- 
ruptions, but subdued and freed from the power and do- 
minion of them, by temperance, prayer, and religious ex- 
ercises; in either respect we cannot well understand or 
apply this to the true Solomon, whose purity more espe- 
cially cannot be mentioned to his honour. 

Ver. 21. Nevertheless, when I perceived that I could-hot 
otherwise obtain herJ] Tvovg Si on ovtc aXXug iaofiat lyicpa- 
rrjg, which theVulgate renders/'Ut scivi quoniam alitor non 
possem esse continens, nisi Deus det, adii Dominum :" And 
knowing that the gift of continency was from God, and that 
his grace coidd alone preserve me chaste, I prayed unto 
him; which Coverdale follows in his version, When I per- 
ceived that I could not keep myself chaste, &c. The* Syriac 
also takes the words in the same sense, Sciens quod non 
possimme ipsum domare; and St. Austin, Confess, lib. x. 
cap. 31. It is surprising that an interpretation, which is 
by no means agreeable to the context, and founded proba- 
bly upon a mistake, should be supported by so great au- 
thorities; for it seems to have taken its rise from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Greek word lyk-par>je, 
which signifies both concerts and compos ; but the latter 
sense, which is followed by our translators, the Arabic 
version, Vatablus, and the Geneva Bible, is far prefer- 
able, as will appear if we include the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth verses in a parenthesis, as indeed they ought to be ; and 



then the true sense of this passage will be clearer, and the 
connexion more visible; for the meaning will then plainly 
be, — I went about seeking wisdom, to take her to me, and 
when I found that I could not otherwise obtain wisdom, 
"Me non aliter fore compotem illius, nisi Deus dederit," 
says Junius, I' prayed unto the Lord for it. There is the 
same mistake in the Vulgate, and upon the very same- oc- 
casion, Ecclus. vi. 27. where lyicparrjc ytvofitvog, in the 
Vulgate, continens factus, is much more justly rendered in 
our version, When thou hast got hold of her (wisdom), let 
her not go, in the sense which the context necessarily re- 
quires. Vatablus and Junius expound the place in the 
same manner; the latter expressly renders, Compos factus, 
earn nedimittito.' See also Ecclus. xv. 1. where there is the 
like mistake in the Vulgate. 

Except God gave her me J] Wisdom, which is here meant, 
and not the gift of continency (see the note above), like 
other good and perfect gifts, is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, (James i. 17.) It is a 
pretty observation which Bishop Sanderson makes on 
these words, and very applicable, u That those perfections 
and virtues which the heathen moralists call ?£«c, or habits, 
the apostle, by a far better name, calls Soauc, or gifts, to 
intimate to us how we came by them, and whom we ought 
to thank for them:" (Serm. 3. ad Clerum.) and the same 
inspired writer has a more particular direction as to the 
very point before us, Ifanynian lack-wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and it shall be 
given him, (i. 5.) The ingenious Mr. Cowley observes of 
Virgil, " That" his first wish was to be a good philosopher, 
and that God, whom he seemed to understand better than 
most of the learned heathens, dealt with him just as he did 
with Solomon ; because he prayed for wisdom in the first 
place, he added all things else which were subordinately 
to be desired." (See Martyn's Georgics, lib. ii. p. 19£.) * 

I prayed unto the Lord, and besought him.] To apjily to 
God for the gift of wisdom, who has the sole disposal of 
it, was not only an instance of it, but a sure and infallible 
way of obtaining it. .Philo has a fine observation upon 
God's disposal of his gifts and graces, Al rwv ^a^irwv avrov 
Ttriyai dtvvaot, ov Tram 8' avztfi&vat, aXka fiovotg Itckqig. The 
efficacy of prayer, was what the heathens themselves 
greatly depended upon in most of their great under- 
takings. It has been observed by critics, that Homer hardly 
ever makes his heroes succeed, unless they have first of- 
fered a prayer to heaven ; whether they engage in war, go 
upon an embassy, undertake a voyage, or whatever they 
enterprise, they almost always supplicate some god; and 
whenever we find this omitted, we may expect some ad- 
versity to befal thein in the course of the story. We must 
likewise mention if to their honour, that they prayed to, 
and thanked, the gods for the advantages of riches, honour, 
and health ; but I cannot find, that the heathens ever ac- 
knowledged God for the author and giver of wisdom, or, ' 
indeed, of any virtue. Thus Cotta, in Tully, "> Num quis, 
quod vir bonus esset, gratias diis egit unquam ? Jovemque 
Optimum Maximum appellant, non' quod nos justosi tem- 
peratos,- sapientes efficiat, sed quod salvos, incolumes, 
opulentos, copiosos. Neque Herculi quisquam decimas 
vovit'un^uam, si sapiens factus esset." (De Natura Deor. 
lib.iii,) How much* finer is this writer's description of 
wisdom, than that of a conceited stoic; and how much 
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more deservedly is he to be admired for referring wisdom 
so justly to its true original, and acquainting us with its 
Divine extraction? Herein our author agrees with the 
Scripture account of the original of wisdom, which assures 
us, that it is he who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- 
tth not, and commandeth the light to shine out of darkness, 
that must, in this case more particularly, shine in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory' of 
God. I shall shut up this chapter, with an apposite and 
fine reflection of Messieurs du Port-Royal, intheir com- 
ment upon this place; " Happy are those that have this 
knowledge, that wisdom and all perfection come from God, 
which may be called the knowledge of the truly humble — | 
they know all things, because they are persuaded and sen- j 
sible that they know nothing; they can do all things, be- 
cause they are convinced, that, of themselves, they can do 
nothing. We ought, therefore, to put up often to God 
that excellent prayer of St. Austin's, not Very unlike the 
beginning of this, c Da mihi, Domine, gratiam tuam, qui 
potens est omnis infirmus, qui sibi per illam conscius sit 
infirmitatis suae.'" 



CHAP. IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The author's prayer for wisdom is set down, wherein is 
shewn particularly, how necessary the gift of wisdom is 
to enable kings and rulers to discharge their high office 
with sufficiency and credit. The -prayer itself is so like 
that of the real Solomon, (1 Kings iii. 9.) which he made 
to God in the beginning of his reign, that some from hence 
have been induced to ascribe this book to him. Calmet 
says, this prayer is continued from the beginning of this 
chapter to the end of the book, and is of opinion, that 
the book itself was never finished, or at least that the 
conclusion ofitislost; for the author does not conclude 
his "prayer, as it is natural to suppose he should have 
done, according to his first design. (Preface sur le Livre 
de la Sagesse.) 

Ver. 1. U GOD of my fathers.] It is very observable that 
Solomon, or rather this writer under that borrowed charac- 
ter, begins his prayer with great humility, and a religious 
spirit of meekness; he beseeches God to hear him, not for 
his own merit's sake, but for the worthiness of the ancient 
patriarchs, for Abraham and David his father's sake. He 
builds all his hopes upon the pure goodness of God, as 
knowing that humility is an essential in prayer, and the 
most likely means of success. 

Lord of mercy, who hast made all things with thy word J] 
Kipi* tov IMovg aov. All the editions which retain this pro- 
noun, which may as well be omitted, have the same corrupt 
reading; the true one probably, instead of <rou,may bo Kvpu 
tov IXIovq, <tv 6 7roi7)<rag f k. t. X. Coverdale seems to have 
followed a copy which read so, O Lord of mercies, thou 
that hast made all things with thy word, i. e. who spakest 
all things into being, and by thy almighty fiat they are and 
were created. Or, Who madest all things by thy Word, thine 
eternal Aoyoc, that same Word, who was in the beginning 
with thee, and without whom was not any thing made that 
was made, (John i. 3.) In this latter sense Calmet under- 



stands it, Le seigneur a creS Vuntvers par son verbe,par 
sonfds; and so do many of the fathers. 

Ver. 4. Give me wisdom that sitteth by thy throne.] i. e. 
The assessor of thy throne, which may mean more than 
being present with God, viz. assisting injns councils and 
presiding over them. Sitting here may be considered as a 
technical forensic term, and not only to imply a. right of 
judicature, in which sense it is used in many places of 
Scripture, (Prov. xx. 8. Isa. xvi. 5.) but even dominion and 
sovereignty, according to St. Jerome, (Coram, ad Ephes.) 
by which supreme dignity of place, wisdom is distinguished 
from ministering spirits ; for when angels, principalities, and 
powers, are described as attending about the throne. of 
God, they are generally represented as standing, or falling 
down before it, (2 Chron. xviii. 18. Isa. vi. 2. Rev. iv. 10.) 
In this high sense some primitive writers have explained 
this passage, as implying a joint sovereignty of the Ao-yoc 
with God : see ver. 9, 10. of this chapter, where the same 
exalted character is continued, which seems a very close 
imitation of Prov. viii. especially ver. 27. i\viKa fiToifia%s tov 
ovpavbvy <rvfnraprifi7]v avr$. But, for the reasons before given, 
(see note on chap. vii. 26.) I think the meaning rather to 
be, that wisdom, as a Divine attribute, is always present 
with God; as his joint-counsellor, his assistant, if I may be 
allowed the expression, and the partner of his throne or 
tribunal; that she always exists in the eternal mind, is 
privy to its sovereign decrees, and influences all its deli- 
berations and actions; that wisdom therefore is not only 
the ornament, but the support and basis of God's throne, 
in as high, exalted, and proper a manner, as righteousness 
and equity are by the Psalmist said* to be the habitation 
of his seat, (Psal.Ixxxix. 15.) Philo describes Justice in 
the same manner, tov iraptSpov Aikt^v tov iravrwv nysfiovoc. 
(Philo, de Justitia. et de Joseph.) And the heathens 
made her equally an assessor on Jupiter's throne, Afmj 
owtSpoc Zrivbcy (Sophoc. in (Edip.) But Plutarch ex- 
presses himself concerning her in a manner which most 
resembles this writer: " Justice (according to his descrip- 
tion) does not only sit like a queen, at the right hand of 
Jupiter, when he is upon his throne ; but she is in his 
bosom, and one with himself." 

Ver. 6. For though a man be never so perfect among the 
children of?nen, yet if thy wisdom be not with him, he shall 
be nothing regarded.] This observation, according to the 
comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, holds true, applied 
to rulers in the church, as well as those in the state; " For 
though a man have all knowledge, and be so consummate 
in wisdom as to discourse even with the tongue of angels; 
though he have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries ; though he could work miracles, even to the re- 
moving mountains; and though he give all his goods to 
feed the poor, — yet, if he is devoid of the only true wisdom, 
that wisdom which proceedeth from God, and should be 
employed in his service, ho may appear great indeed in 
the eyes of men, but, according to St. Paul, he is nothing, 
or will bo accounted, as nothing, in the sight of God." 
(1 Cor. xiii. 2.) 

Ver. 7. Thou hast chosen me to be a king of thy people.] 
Melchior Canus and Sixtus Senensis lay great stress upon 
this passage, to prove Solomon the writer of this book; 
but their way of reasoning will prove too much, for if a 
bare assertion, the mere assuming the person of another, 
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shall be thought sufficient to establish this point, then the 
Apostolical Canons may for the same reason be pronounced 
canonical, for in the last of them we meet with these 
words, Trpa&ig Tifiwv rCov *A7ro<rr6\u)v. And yet, notwith- 
standing this assertion, and though the title itself seemingly 
bespeaks them to be the authors, they are now generally 
decried and disclaimed, even by some of the Romanists 
themselves. (See Rainald's Cens. Libr. Apocr. Prsel. 15.) 
It is most probable this .passage of our author is spoken 
fiifitiriicwg, i. e. by a feigned representation of a person, to 
take away any odium from the speaker, and to give the 
greater weight to what is delivered. Upon this occasion, 
no character was so proper to be assumed as that of So- 
lomon, who himself was a king, and eminent above all 
others for his understanding and wisdom; because instruc- 
tion offered and inculcated under so great a name, would 
be more regarded and attended to by persons of the same 
high rank and authority. Such a rhetorical artifice we 
often meet with in books of oratory : thus Tully sometimes 
argues under the person of Cato the elder, " Omnem ser- 
monem tribnimus Catoni Seni, quo majorera autoritatem 
habeat oratio." But what comes nearest the point is, that 
Isocrates inscribes a whole oration, Nicocles, and speaks 
in the person of that king, as if he really was the author, 
to give the greater Sanction, and procure more reverence, 
to the duties enjoined in it: and yet nobody, from* that 
name or title, supposes it to belong to Nicocles, or that it 
was any thing else but an ingenious fiction of Isocrates. 
" The ancients (says Calmct) do often call their works by 
the names of the persons they introduce as speaking: thus 
Plato has given to his dialogues the names of Socrates, 
Timfeus, Protagoras, &c. And Cicero, in the same way, 
gives to. one of his pieces the title of Brutus, and to an- 
other that of Hortensius. Xenophon styles the history in 
which he has drawn the model of a complete prince, Cy- 
rus, as being the principal person or character in it: but 
none will pretend that these were wrote by the persons 
whose names they bear, for it is agreed on all hands, that 
Plato, Cicero, Xenophon, were the true authors who com- 
posed those pieces under feigned names." (Dissert/ sur 
Vauteur du Livre de la Sagesse.) And in another place 
the same learned writer gives the Teason for this artifice 
aud invention: *' It may be considered as a prosopopoeia, 
as a sort of device wherein a person, to give more weight 
to what is delivered, speaks in the name, and assumes the 
person, of some other more ancient. The Scripture has 
some instances of this sort, as that artful fiction of the 
widow of Tekoah, 2 Sam. xiv. to incline David to fetch 
home Absalom; that of the prophet, 1 Kings xx. 35. to re- 
buke Ahab; and that of Nathan, reproving David by that 
significant and fine parable of the ewe-lamb, 2Sam.xii. 
And thus the prophets sometimes introduce God, Moses, 
Abraham, See. speaking, to make their discourses more 
lively and more affecting." (Pref. sur le Livre de la Sagesse.) 
Ver. 8. A resemblance of the holy tabernacle, which thou 
hast prepared from the beginning ,~\i.e. Upon the model, says 
Calmet, of the tabernacle, which Moses, by Gods direction, 
erected. for the people in the wilderness; and the temple 
was a true resemblance of it in all respects ; only what was 
small and as it were in miniature in the one, was inconceiv- 
ably grand and magnificent in the other; but the disposition 
in both was nearly the same, and framed according to the 
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pattern .which God at first exhibited in the ,Mount, Exod. 
xxv. 40. The Arabic version understands it in the same 
sense, '" Simile tabernaculo sancto, cujus delinearaentuni 
ab initio prsemisisti." But Grotius, and other writers, un- 
derstand these words in a higher sense, viz. that the temple, 
was a resemblance of heaven itself, prepared by God from 
the beginning for the righteous. And. indeed the. Jews 
seem to have had the same notion, for they fancied three 
heavens, and the third or highest heaven to be the habita- 
tion of God, and of the blessed angels; and to this dis- 
tinction they imagined the atrium, sanctuarium, and sanc- 
tum sanctorum, answered in the temple and tabernacle: the 
encampment of the twelve tribes about the tabernacle, they 
fancied likewise to be a representation of the angels and 
heavenly host about the throne of God : Philo has the same 
sentiment in several places, and Josephus, lib. iii. cap. 7. 
No wonder therefore that this writer, from the great analogy 
.and agreement which the Jews supposed betwixt them, 
should call the temple, in which was the sanctum sancto- 
rum, the resemblance or image of heaven itself, prepared 
by God from everlasting. This is the language of an in- 
spired pen, even the.writer to the Hebrews, who, speaking 
(viii. 5.) of the tabernacle, calls it the exemplar and pat- 
tern of heavenly things; and (ix. 24.) he calls the holy places 
made with hands, the figures of the true, or celestial ones. 
St. Chrysostom, speaking of the temple, calls it, the great 
and typical fabric, the image of. the whole world, both 
se?isible and intellectual; and he justifies his notion from 
these canonical passages. (Homil. de Nativ.) And as the 
comparison in all these places is made to heavenly things, 
so St. John in the Revelations describes the heavenly 
sanctuary by representations taken from the Jewish tem- 
ple; particularly the ihrone of God, with his ministering, 
spirits, is represented like that over the ark, where the. 
Schechinah, or Divine glory, sat encompassed with the che- 
rubims. (See Spencer de Leg. Hebr. torn. i. p. 215.). It' 
may riot be amiss to observe upon the Greek reading of 
this passage, viz. /ii/irj^a tnajvfje aytag, rjv 7rpor}To[fia<rag an 
apX'"JC> th a *- however the passage itself be understood, whe- 
ther of the heavenly or earthly tabernacle, hir dpxfe seems 
unnecessary after Trpor\rolfiaoag. I would therefore carry 
these words forward to the beginning of the next verse, 
and read aV* dp^fjg koi fitrd gov tj ao<j>ta, k. r. A. 

Ver. 13. For what man is he that can know the counsel 
of God? or who can think tvhat the will of the Lord is?] 
From this passage some confidently affirm St. Paul bor- 
rowed the thirty-fourth verse of the eleventh chapter to the 
Romans, and therefore they would infer this book to be 
canonical. But this is a groundless pretence: for, first, 
we do not perceive in any part of the New Testament, this, 
or any other ecclesiastical book, cited or referred to as 
Scripture: secondly, it docs not follow by any necessary 
consequence, that such sentences in Scripture as are like 
and parallel to some others in apocryphal or ecclesiastical 
writings, should be really taken from thence ; nothing being 
more common, than for different authors to hit upon and 
agree in the same moral maxims, without having read or 
ever seen one another's writings : thirdly, somo of those 
very sentences which are said to be taken out of the Book 
of Wisdom, or Ecclesiasticus, occur in some part of those 
books which are confessedly canonical; and particularly 
this passage of St. Paul is in the same terms, or to thfe same 
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effect, Isa. xl. 13, 14. where the words are, Wlio hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his counsellor lutih 
taught him ? With whom took he counsel, and who instructed 
him andtaught him in the path of judgment ? That St. Paul 
had this place of the prophet in view is the opinion of many 
learned men : (Tertull. cont. Marc. lib. v. Basil de Sp. 
Sanct. cap. 5. Du Pin's Hist. Can.) fourthly, supposing 
St. Paul does actually refer to this passage in the book of 
Wisdom, does not the same St. Paul confessedly quote the 
heathen poets, and some ancient apocryphal book, for the 
story of Janncs and Jarabrcs? (2 Tim. iii. 8.) And does 
not our Saviour himself, in the opinion of some learned 
men, (see Bishop Sherlock, Dissert. 1.) quoto another such 
apocryphal book, under the title of The Wisdom of God, 
and appeal to it as containing ancient prophecies? (Luke 
xi. 49.) Did apocryphal writings receive any higher sanc- 
tion or authority from hence, or ever any one imagine the 
canon of Scripture imperfect for the want of them ? One 
may easily see the design of the Romanists, in endeavour- 
ing to bring the apocryphal books into the canon ; they 
hope by their authority to establish some favourite notions 
of their church, which yet, if examined and compared with 
the original, upon which they are pretended to be grounded, 
will be often found to have no other foundation than in a 
wrong version, as may be proved more particularly from 
the books of Maccabees. 

Ver. 15. For the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth upon many thiugs.] TecJSec <nri}voc« This ex- 
pression is manifestly borrowed from the Platonists. 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus, To <rwjua, yfiivov <j>ri<rtv 6 IlXa- 
r<ov <tkx\voq 9 (Strom. 5.) Wt meet with the like expression, 
2 Pet. i. 14. where death is called t? a-iroStcnQ tov <T*cr)vu>jua- 
roc- But the description of the body is most remarkably 
exaggerated by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 1. j) iiriyuog yfiwv ol- 
Kta rod <tk{)vovs. Philo, Hippocrates, and other Greek 
writers, in like manner, use to gk7)voq for a human body ; 
and Lucretius, in imitation of the Greeks, uses vas in the 
same sense, (lib. iii. ver. 441.) We may hence, therefore, 
very properly render iaK))vw<x£v lv yfiiv, (John i. 14.) he dwelt 
in a human body amongst us. (See Pearce in Longin. p. 102.) 
This powerful pressure of the body is so apparent, that it 
is acknowledged by all the wiser heathens : hence the Pla- 
tonists frequently impute the diminution of the powers of 
the soul to its conjunction with the body. And in the an- 
cient academical philosophy, it was much disputed, whe- 
ther that corporeal and animal life, which was always 
drawing down the soul into terrene and material things, 
was not more properly to be styled death than life. (See 
Smith's Sel. Disc. p. 447.) There is a thought not unlike 
this in Philo, which he seems to have taken from Plato, in 
Cratyl. kclI yap <rijjua nvlg <j>aatv avro [arwjua] tlvai rijc fax^G* 
d>C T&afifitvriQ, lv T(j> iw 7iap6vri. (S. Leg. Allegor. lib. i.) 
The Pythagoreans looked upon the body as no better than 
the prison of the soul, ttjc yfoyjiQ Swjuwt/joioi/, as Philo ex- 
pressly calls it, (Dc Migrat. Abrah.) And to this agrees 
that of Scipio, " lino vero, inqnit, ii vivunt qui 6 corpo- 
rum vinelis, tanquam 6 carcere, evolaverunt; vestra vero 
qua) dicitur vita, mors est." (Soran. Seip. cap. 3.) Xeno- 
phon introduces Cyrus, speaking after the same manner to 
his children just before his death; " I could never think 
that the soul, while in a mortal body, lives, and when de- 



parted but of it, dies, or that its consciousness is lost, when 
it is discharged out of an unconscious habitation ; but that 
it then truly exists, when it is freed from all corporeal al- 
liance." In the samo contemptible manner the saints and 
martyrs speak of the flesh, calliug it the chain and burden 
of the spirit: hence we find them praying and longing 
with St. Paul, to be dissolved and set at liberty from it, as 
soon as God pleased. (Theophyl. in Luc.ii. Arnob. adv. 
Gent. lib. ii. Marc. Anton, lib. iii. Ambrose de Bon. Mor- 
tis.) " This state of human imperfection is finely repre- 
sented (says St. Austin) by that woman which had a spirit 
of infirmity eighteen years, Luke xiii. 11. and was bowed 
together, and could in no wise lift up herself, who was im- 
mediately made straight, and loosed from her infirmity, by 
the powerful Spirit of our Saviour working on her, whose 
cure is a figure or emblem of man's recovery from the bond- 
age of sin, through the power of grace. It is for this rea- 
son, and because men's thoughts are apt to wander, and 
grovel upon the earth through the infirmity of the flesh, that 
the priest calls upon us, in the celebration of the holy 
mysteries, to lift up our hearts, Sursum Carda" (Aug. 
De vera Relig. De bono Perseverant.) Horace exactly 
expresses our author in what follows :— 

f Corpus onustum 



Hesternis vitiis animnm quoque prsegravat unti, 
Atque affigit humo divhue particulam aurae." 

(Sat. lib. ii.) 

Virgil too has some fine thoughts upon this occasion ; he 
shews how the vigor animce is impeded by the body in 
the following lines : 

f Noxia corpora tardant, 



Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 
i Hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque 
auras 
Respiciunt, clausae tenebris et carcere caeco." 

And even after death, he imagines some sordes, contracted 
from its union with the body, still to adhere to it, and there- 
fore supposes it to undergo a sort of purgation in another 
state: 

"Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non taraen omne malum iniseris, nee fundit&s omncs 

Corporeae excedunt pestes; penitusque necesse est 

Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo cxercentur pocnis." (JEn. vi.) 

Ver. 1G. Hardly do we guess aright at things that arc 
upon earth .... But the things that are in heaven, tvho 
hath searched out?] This writer argues very justly here 
from our ignorance of natural causes, which we every day 
see and experience, to our imperfect views and conjectures 
of things spiritual and invisible ; for since the most illu- 
minated understanding in this world sees only in part, and 
cannot have a perfect or adequate idea of things that shall 
be revealed more fully hereafter, reason should confine it- 
self within its own province, and not attempt the know- 
ledge or explanation of such arcana as are confessedly out 
of its reach. Jflhave told you earthly things (says our 
blessed Saviour), and ye believe them not, how shall ye be- 
lieve if I tell you of heavenly things? (John iii. 12.) It is 
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a very just observation therefore of Lord Bacon's, " That 
he laboureth in vain, who shall endeavour to draw down, 
heavenly mysteries to human reason ; it rather becomes 
us (says that great philosopher) to bring our reason to the 
adorable throne of Divine truth." The heathens have pret- 
tily couched this moral, in that excellent fable of the gold- 
en chain, with which neithergods nor men were able to draw 
Jupiter down to the earth, but he could with ease. draw 
them up to heaven. If this observation, eVen of an apo- 
cryphal writer, was but well weighed, the great advocates 
for the all-suiiiciency of reason, would surely be more mo- 
dest and humble, nor would the credibility of mysteries be 
so obstinately disputed. .-.•. 

Ver. 18. For so the ways of them which lived on the 
earth were reformed, and men were taught the things that 
are pleasing unto thee.] Ta aptara gov. Would not this be 
more correct if we read, ra dgtara <roi ? The sense is suffi- 
ciently clear, viz. that, through the help and instruction of 
wisdom, mankind, from the beginning of the world, have 
been informed in their duty, and attained to the knowledge 
of the Divine will and pleasure, by the careful observance 
of which they were preserved both from sin and punish- 
ment. The Vulgate very properly restrains this to good 
men, which otherwise might seem too general. This ap- 
pears from the ancient patriarchs, who lived before and 
after the flood, and through wisdom kept themselves free 
from the general corruption, and escaped those evils which 
others sutfercd ; many of whom, as instances of this truth, 
are mentioned in the next chapter, which in some editions 
begins with this verse : the ancient versions differ very 
much in the rendering of it; some understand it of the fu- 
ture, some of the present, but it seems ^best to refer these 
words to the times past, from 4hc very early instances 
which immediately follow. 



CHAP. X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The great advantages of wisdom are enumerated from the 
earliest account of time * that such as would not be con- 
ducted by it, have been miserable, exemplified in Cain 
and his descendants; and such as have followed its 

. guidance have remarkably prospered, from Adam to 
Moses inclusively. J i 

Ver. 1. &IIE preserved the first-formed father of the 
world that was created alone.] M6vov KnaSivra. Does 
this mean, that Adam alone was created by a true and 
proper creation, and that all others, as being descended 
from him, were formed out of him, as from a pre-existing 
principle? Or does it mean, that Adam was created when 
nothing else existed? This cannot be the sense, as the 
works of the former days, and even the serpent amongst 
the rest, were confessedly before him: or are we to under- 
stand this of the creation of Adam, before the existence of 
Eve, or any of the human species? But is not as much im r 
plied in his being called here TrpvToirXaaToc and 7r«r*)(> k6<t- 
fiovl Or is it usual to express one and the same thing "by 
three synonymous terms? I am inclined to conjecture, that 
the true reading here is, fiovov T&ivra, and not fxovov jctict- 
Zivra, as all the copies have it, which mistake might easily 



happen from the likeness and affinity of the so,und: i. e. 
wisdom preserved Adam fr6c from all harm and danger, 
when he was placed alone and by himself in Paradise ; see 
Gen. ii. 8. where the LXX. read, tyvrwatv 6 Btbg Uagalu- 
gov, ka\ z&tTo Iku rbv av&ptotrov. Nor am I cfuite singular 
in this interpretation; Tirinus expounds the passage in the 
same manner, Quamdiu solus fiiit, nee a consorte solid- 
tatus ad malum. (See Comment, in loc.) 

And brought him out of his fall.] It was wisdom which 
preserved Adam in Paradise when alone, and, after his 
fall, by particular grace vouchsafed to him, produced in 
him humiliation and repentance, proportionate to his great 
transgression: he was sensible upon his expulsion from 
Paradise, that all that sad train of evils and miseries which 
hesaw entering into the world, and now arc natural and 
hereditary to the whole species, were so many punish- 
ments brought into it, and imposed upon his posterity, 
purely on his own account; he considered the growing 
wickedness of the world, as introduced and occasioned by 
him; he considered the mortality of his descendants, their 
frequent, and often violent, deaths, as the consequence of 
his sin. These reflections, arising from his ingratitude to 
God, and his affectionate concern for his unhappy race, 
sunk so deep into the mind of the first-formed father of the 
world, that during the nine hundred and thirty years which 
he liveil upon earth after his fall, he continued under such 
a lively sense of his sin, and God's just displeasure, that 
he became an humble and remarkable penitent. This pe- 
nitence, or recovery of our first parents from their fall, 
which seems here referred to, has, by some of the fathers, 
been represented as the effect of the grace of the second 
Adam, to whom the glory of being the deliverer of the first 
was justly due, and been maintained by the church in the 
most early times, as a catholic truth. Irenaeus, who lived 
at the end of the second century, reckons it accordingly 
(lib. i. cap. 31.) among the heresies of Tatian, that he held, 
that Adam and Eve were not saved ; " Fof (says that fa- 
ther), as Jesus Christ had undertaken to redeem man from 
the power and dominion of sin, it is but reasonable to give 
him the glory of the delivery of our first parents from it; 
for he would not have been so entirely victorious over the 
devil, if he had left them under the hands of that apostate 
spirit, who, by his subtilty, had taken them out of God's 
hands." (Iren. lib. iii. cap. 34. St. Aug. epist. 9S. ad Evod. 
Tertull. lib. ii. cont. Marcion. Epiphan. Hseres.46.) This 
was the s^nse of antiquity concerning Adam's fall, and his 
happy recovery from it. Milton has finely represented 
Adam's tender concern for his unhappy posterity in the fol- 
lowing lines: — 

" All that I eat or drink, or shall beget, 

Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 

Delightfully, Increase and multiply, 

Now death to hear ! for what can I increase 

Or multiply, but curses on my head? 

Who, of all ages to succeed, but feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curse 

My head, — 111 fare our ancestor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam ?" (Book x.) 

Which concludes with Adam's seeking peace and for- 
giveness of God, whom he had offended, by supplication 
and. repentance: — 
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" So spake our father penitent, nor Eve 
Felt less remorse : they forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judged them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confessed 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
- Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek." 

It is observable that Moses, in the book of Genesis, where 
he mentions Adam's fall, says nothing of his repentance, 
which though it be, not expressly asserted in the text, yet 
neither can any thing certain or conclusive to the contrary 
be inferred from Moses's silence : this author has supplied 
what is there wanting, and acquainted us with the opinion 
of those of his time, with respect to this very important 
inquiry. 

Ver. 2. And gave him power to rule all things.] Before 
his fall, God "gave to Adam the dominion over the crea- 
tion, (Gen. i. 28.) and it is not improbable, that upon his 
transgression God deprived him of it, by way of punish- 
ment, at least for a time, or in part, and, upon his sincere 
repentance, restored him to his full sovereignty and power. 
This seems to be the sentiment of this writer, who, after 
the mention of Adam's recovery from the sad consequences 
of his fall, says, that God gave him power to rule all things, 
which cannot relate to the original grant, which was pre- 
vious to his misfortune. Perhaps, instead of the present 
reading, tSwtciv tz avrcj la^v Kpartiaai anavrwv, the true One 
may be, aviSuytciv te clvt$ lvxh v Kparr}(jai cnravTwv' or thus, 
?Sa>K6v re avTto laxrjv Kparrjaat av iravroyv, L e. Site restored to 
him the power of ruling all things, or, She gave him the 
power again to ride all things. And such a fresh donation 
of power seems necessary; for, as Calmet judiciously ob- 
serves, ** Avant son pech6, toutcs choses lui etoicntsou- 
mises ; il exergoit sur elles un empire libre, aisc, agreable, 
volontairc, tant de sa part, que de la leur: mais depuis sa 
chute, il ne conserva qu'avec peine lc restc de domaine 
queDieului avoitlaiss6;" i. e. Before the fall, Adam's go- 
vernment of the creatures was free, easy, and agreeable, and 
their submission voluntary and willing ; biit after the fall, 
he with difficulty maintained his sovereignty, and the state 
of his affairs being altered, called for the same or a greater 
power. (Comment, in loc.) 

Vcr. 3. When the unrighteous went away from her in his 
anger.] i. e. Cain, who had no regard either to wisdom, 
piety, or even humanity: he is eminently called the un- 
'righteous here, because he committed the first act of vio- 
lence in the world; as the Scripture calls him, for the same 
reason, the offspring of the tvicked one, who was a murderer 
from the beginning, Ik tov ttovi\oo\> j>, (1 John iii. 12.) And 
his brother is there denominated, righteous Abel, from his 
extraordinary and exemplary goodness. (Matt, xxiii. 35.) 

He perished also in the fury wherewith he murdered his 
brother. For whose cause the earth being drowned with the 
flood.] The Scripture makes no mention of the perishing, 
or death of Cain ; on -the contrary, we read, that God pro- 
longed his life in a miserable estate, as an example of his 
vengeance, and to continue Cain's punishment: and for 
this reason he gave a strict charge, that no one should 
for this fact destroy him, threatening to take vengeance 
sevenfold upon any that should kill him, (Gen. iv. 15.) 



God is said also to have set a mark upon Cain, i. e. to have 
given him a sign or token to assure him, that none should 
take away his life; .(See Shuckford's Conncx. vol. i. 
p. 8.) How therefore arc we to understand this writer 
when he says here, that Cain perished also in the fury 
wherewith he murdered his brother? Did Cain then perish 
at the same time, and by the sudden and violent effects of 
the same fury and passion? Or shall. wc imagine him to 
allude to a traditional story among the rabbins, -that. V La- 
mech being blind, took his son Tubal Cain to hunt with 
him in the woods, where Cain used to lurk up and down 
in the thickets, afraid of the commerce and society of men ; 
that the lad mistook him for some beast stirring in the 
bushes, and that Lamech, by the direction of Tubal Cain, 
with a dart or arrow killed him." I cannot persuade my- 
self to think that our author refers to this uncertain tradi- 
tion, which has no countenance from any good history, and 
is generally exploded as an idle and unsupported conceit. 
Nor can the meaning be, that Cain perished in the deluge, 
which happened, as is generally agreed,. about Ann. Mun- 
1656. (see Usher's Annals) long before which time Cain 
was dead. Much less reason is there to. assert, that the 
deluge happened purely upon his account, or was occa- 
sioned by his single transgression, as the sense seems to 
be of our present version. I think therefore that our trans- 
lators have, quite mistaken the sense of this place, which 
is not to be understood of Cain solely or exclusively, 
which seems manifest from the following reasons : 1st, 
"ASucoe is improperly joined with owaTrcJAcro, except we 
suppose that more persons perished. 2dly, 'ASeX^ok-rovot 
Svficii, expressed in the plural number, relates not to Cain's 
fury, which is mentioned immediately before, but to per- 
sons of the. like bloody temper and disposition. 3dly, The 
Arabic version expressly understands it of such persons, 
which renders, Periit unit cum animabus fratricidis. 4thly, 
Coverdale's version, following the ancient Vulgate, ren- 
ders, the brotherhood perished through the wrath of murder: 
which means a number of persons, probably a whole fra- 
ternity or kindred, that perished on that account. It re- 
mains then to inquire next, what wicked and unhappy per- 
sons are here meant in particular. This difficulty, Origen, 
who incidentally mentions this passage, helps us to ex- 
plain, who understands it of the descendants of Cain : for 
in the antediluvian world there was not only a general neg- 
lect of virtue, and pursuit of wickedness, but there was 
one reigning crime, which Moses takes notice of in parti- 
cular, viz. that the earth was filled with violence. This 
expression, and the severe law made against murder soon 
after the flood, makes it probable, that the men of this 
first world, especially the descendants of Cain, had, in imi- 
tation of him, and by the evil influence of his example, 
taken great and unwarrantable liberties in usurping upon, 
and destroying, the lives of one another : these seem to be 
the persons whom this writer, for their unnatural and bloody 
temper, styles dSt\<t>oKr6vot Svfiol, for whose sake, and upon 
account of whose violence and blood-shedding, the deluge 
really happened. Hence then I am induced to offer a 
conjecture, that the true reading of the next verse is not, 
St ov, but Si o, and most probably the copy which Origen 
made use of, read so, for he expressly renders, Hanc ob 
causam diluvium fit, ut deleatur Cain se?nen } that God's 
purpose in bringing the deluge, was to extinguish the pos- 
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terity of Cain. (Orig. in Evang. Job. See also St Basil. 
Orat. 6. St. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 24.) And the. 
.comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, which understands 
•it, De Cain, et des metres medians qui Vavoient imitL This 
•is farther confirmed from the testimony of the son of Si- 
rach, (Ecclus. xl. 10.) who, enumerating the several in- 
struments of God's vengeance against the wicked, as the 
sword, famine, &c. immediately adds, kol Sl avrovg lylvtro 
6 k-arajcXv^oc, that for their sakes came the deluge, i. e. for 
the wickedness of such ungodly and bloody-minded men 
as went in the ways of Cain, as St. Jude expresses it. For 
the single fact of Cain, though very shocking, was not a 
sufficient cause alone of bringing the universal deluge, nor 
of consequence enough to involve the whole earth in it : 
but when the earth was filled with violence, through the 
wicked manners and attempts of Cain's descendants, then, 
or on that account, God destroyed the earth with a flood. 
We may lastly add the authority of the Arabic version, to 
establish this conjecture, which reads, as I before observed, 
Periit una cum animabus fratricidis, and then adds, ob 
id obrutam diluvio terrain, &c. and Vatablus, I observe, 
renders in like manner. Such being then the fate of Cain's 
descendants, Cain himself may with propriety enough be 
said to have perished with them, inasmuch as his whole 
race thereby became extinct. The words, therefore, q&koq 
<jw<nr<lj\tTo are not to be understood of Cain personally, as 
onr version takes them, but as consequentially suffering in 
the destruction of his posterity. From this general cala- 
mity of the flood, we may make this useful reflection, — that 
it is no security to ungodly persons that there are great 
numbers of them ; they ought rather for that cause to be so 
much the more apprehensive of speedy and dreadful judg- 
ments. For because of the greatness of their number, be- 
cause all flesh, as the Scripture expresses it, had corrupted 
themselves, the inhabitants of the old world were so much 
the nearer destruction, and it involved them for that 
reason. ... 

Vcr. 4. Wisdom again preserved it.'] i. e. By preserving 
Noah and his family, by whom, and their posterity in suc- 
cessive ages, the earth was replenished by degrees, and 
the. several parts of the world at length inhabited: we may 
also, with Messieurs du Port-Royal, consider this preser- 
vation mystically, for the ark was a figure, and type of the 
church, as Noah and his family were of the members of 
it, whose preservation in the flood prefigured also our re- 
demption by the laver of regeneration or baptism, as St. 
Peter explains it, 1 Pet. iii. 21. So that the power of one 
and the same element, may be considered as the end or 
destruction of vice, and as the original and fountain of 
virtue. 

And directed the course of the righteous in a piece of 
wood of small value.] Per contemptibile lignum, accord- 
ing to the Vulgate. (Sec note on xiv. 6.) Our author 
intends here no reflection on the structure or usefulness of 
the ark, which was the design of infinite wisdom, and the 
work of a whole century, and so conveniently contrived, 
as to contain Noah (whose very name, according to Philo, 
signifies righteous), and his family, and all living creatures, 
according to the appointed number of them ; he speaks 
only as to appearance,, and as it was then judged; for 
while it was building it appeared so contemptible, that 
Noah and his sons were laughed at for their design, as 



being seemingly unable to endure such a conflux of wa- 
ters. And, indeed, that such a piece of wood should ride 
safely when all the high hills were covered, and not be 
overset by winds or waves, or the many violent shocks it 
must necessarily meet with; that it should not bedashed 
to pieces against rocks which were invisible, nor sink 
under so prodigious a weight as it contained, — displays 
most illustriously the power and providence of God, who 
chooses to effect his purposes oftentimes by means the most 
unpromising and unlikely. Nor is the wisdom of God less 
to be admired in the contrivance of the ark, which may 
truly be said to be a world within itself, than his infinite 
power in directing it; for it has been demonstrated mathe- 
matically, that there was sufficient room in it to contain all 
the things, animate and inanimate, which it was designed 
for ; and that the measure and capacity of the ark, which 
some sceptics have made use of as an argument against 
the Scripture, ought rather to be esteemed a most rational 
confirmation of the truth of it, and of the wisdom that de- 
signed it. (Sec Bishop Wilkins's Essay on a real Cha- 
racter.) ^ < ; 

Ver. 5. Moreover, the nations in their wicked conspiracy 
being confounded.] Our version here is faulty, the. true 
rendering seems to be, When the 7iations around conspired 
or joined together in wickedness; Lorsque les nations con- 
spirerent ensemble pour's* abandonner au mat, says Calmet, 
and with him agree Messieurs du Port-Royal; and the 
Vulgate renders accordingly, In consensu nequitice cum se 
nationes contulissent ; i. e. when they were overrun with 
idolatry : for neither the creation of the world, nor the uni- 
versal deluge, nor the confusion of languages, could pre- 
serve the belief of one supreme God only; but the new 
world was as universally overrun with polytheism and 
idolatry, as the old world was with violence, and the very 
dispersion of mankind probably contributed to it. Then, 
when all the nations around were sunk into idolatry, God 
called Abraham from Chaldea, whom. the context shews 
to.be here meant. This I take to be a truer sense of the 
place, than with some to interpret it of the, conspiracy to 
build the tower of Babel. The learned Usher, it must be 
confessed, seems to understand it in this latter sense, for 
in his account of that bold and presumptuous design, he 
refers to this very. place, which is somewhat surprising; 
for this cannot be ^reconciled even with his own chronology, 
for the building this tower was A. M. 1757. and Abraham 
was not born till A. M. 2008. Calmet therefore mentions 
this, in his Preface, as an objection against our author, 
Ilsemblecroire qu 9 Abraham etoit au terns dela construction 
de la tour de Babel: but this anachronism is removed by 
the sense which I have given of this passage. 

She found out the righteous, and preserved him blameless 
unto God.] Some have asserted, that Abrahajn not only 
lived blameless in the midst of idolatrous nations, but that 
even in his father's house, where he spent the first part of 
his life, he preserved himself free from the idolatrous wor- 
ship which infected all the rest of the family. (Sec Sher- 
lock on Div. Provid. p. 293.) But others, with more pro- 
bability, say, that he was at first engaged in this wrong way 
of worship, and, like other Chaldeans, adored the sun 
(Phil, de Abrah. Clem. Rccogn. lib, i. Cyril. <xmt. Jul. lib. 
iii. Suidas voce 'Aj3^aaju), but that by God's giving him a 
better understanding he renounced it: and on this account 
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ho is said to have suffered a severe persecution from the 
Chaldeans, who threw him into a fiery furnace, from which 
God miraculously rescued him, (Hieron. Tratfit. Hebr. 
in Genes.) And, indeed, the text of the ancient Vulgate | 
Ts T ehem.ix.7. seems to confirm this tradition, which reads, 
Eduxisti aim deigne Chald&ornm ; and the Jews generally 
assert the same. However this be, which probably is a 
mistake from confounding the word Ur, which signifies both 
fire, and the city, from which God called Abraham, it is 
certain that Abraham, from the time of his call, A. M. 2083. 
(see Usher's Annals) became the great restorer and re- 
viver both of natural and revealed religion to a corrupt 
world; and we cannot have a stronger proof of his extraor- 
dinary piety and virtue, than that God thought him the 
fittest person to reveal himself to, and to begin a new re- 
formation of the world by. It is very likely Abraham de- 
monstrated to bis father the vanity of idols, since he en- 
gaged him to forsake the city where he was settled. (Sco 
CaJmetVDict. in voce Abrtim.) And by his own sons, 
and his nephew Lot, he spread the true religion far and 
wide, and their very numerous descendants carried the 
knowledge of it still farther. After all this care, we cannot 
think that Abraham relapsed, but that God preserved him 
blameless ever after. We are not therefore to understand 
this passage, as if Abraham was always free from idolatry, 
for that Tcrah and all his children were infected with, by 
living among the Chaldeans and sorcerers, which are syno^ 
nymous terms in the book of Daniel : (sec Usher's Annals, 
torn. i. p. 7.) but the meaning here is, that when God re- 
moved him from the infection of Chaldea, and Vouchsafed 
to him the knowledge of the true religion, through his as- 
sistance he continued pure, and was not any more polluted. 
And kept him strong against his tender compassion towards 
his son.'] The rendering literally is, She kept him strong in 
his bowels towards his son, as the marginal reading is; i. c. 
she gave him strength to vanquish the tenderness which he 
had for his son; for Abraham was so entirely devoted to 
God, that ho was dead to all the moving calls of nature and 
instinct. Nor is such an instance of obedience to be won- 
dered at in him, whose fai^h was so Strong, that he was" Ve- 
rily persuaded that God was ablo to raise Isaac from the 
dead again after the sacrifice, to make good his promise to 
him of a numerous progeny, tf What a number of virtues 
meet (says St. Ambrose) in this single action ! the piety 
of the patriarch appears, in his readiness to offer up his son 
at God's command ; his courage is displayed, in resisting 
the sentiments of nature on so trying an occasion; his jus- 
tice, in returning to God that which he had received from 
his liberality; and his faith, in believing that God could 
restore him from the dead, and bring him from the deep Of 
the earth again." (Ambros. de.Offic. lib. i. cap. 2.) 

Vcr. 6, 7. mien the ungodly peris/ied, she delivered the 
righteous man, who fled from the fire whicJtfell down itpon 
the five cities; of'tvhose wickedness, even to this day, the 
waste land that smoketh is a testimony, and plants bearing 
fruit that never come to ripenes?.] KapTrotyopovvra <pvra drtXt- 
aiv thpatg. Philo describes the destruction of the cities 
where Lot dwelt in the same terms, -n 0Xo£, k. i\ X. Vim vi- 
talem in summam sterilitatem convertit flainma, itaut nihil i 
superesset, vnde vel fructus velherba germinaret, in Jiodier- 
numusquemalo durante; where the learned editor, referring 
to this- place, very judiciously conjectures, that the true 



reading of it is, artXlmv btr&QaiQ, (Mangcy's Philo, dc 
Abrah. vol. ii.) Grotius thinks it probable, that by plants 
bearing fruit that never come to ripeness, may be meant 
fruits . in appearance only: and in this sense the author 
seems to allude to the apples of Sodom in particular, which 
are said to have been beautiful in appearance to the eye, 
but within were full of rottenness. Messieurs du Port-Royal 
understand it in like manner of trees, Qui portent desfmits 
bastards semblablds aux autres en apparence, mais qui se re- 
duissent en cendre lors quon les ouvre. (Comment, in loc.) 
And this TertuIIiaii confirms, Sodomam et Gomorram igneus 
imber exussit, olet adhuc incendio terra, et si quaillic arbo- 
rumpoma, oculis tenus, cceteritm C07\tactu cineresaint: and 
thus Solinus describes them : Tomum quod gignitur, habeat 
licet speciein matnritatis, mandi iamen non potest, nam fuli- 
ginem intrinsecasfaviltaceam, ambitus tantitm extimce cutis 
cohibet, qua vel levi pressa tactu,fumum exhalat y etfatiscit 
in vagum pulverem. (Solin. Polyhistor. cap. 37.) But Jo- 
sephus's account comes nearest our author, who, speaking 
of this once-happy region, says, ®a<ri u>c di datfitiav oiktito* 
pu)v Ktpawvig Kara^Xcyij, k. t. X. Fertur earn ob incolarum 
impietatemfulminibus conflagrasse. Adhuc ignis h Deo im~ 
missi reliquias, et oppidorum quinque isthic videre licet urn* 
bram : insuper et fructus, specie quidem et colore edulibus 
similes sunt, manibm autem decerpti, infavillam et cinerem 
resolvuntur. (Lib. v. dc Bello Jud. cap. 8.) Nothing was 
more known or celebrated among authors, sacred and pro- 
fane, than this fire which fell down upon Pcntapolis, or the 
five cities of Sodom. Diodorus Siculus, (lib. xix.) Strabo; 
(lib. xvi.) and Philo, speak of it as burning in their times : 
and some have thought St. Jude alludes to the continuance 
of this fire, ver. 7. and that he calls it irvp aldjviog, because 
it continued burning. (See Tacit. Hist. lib. v. Chrysost. 
Horn. 19. kd pop. Antioch. Maccab. lib.'iii.) But I shall 
not be so disingenuous, as to omit what Mr. Maundrell, 
who was upon that spot, says, viz. " That he never saw or 
heard of any such fruit hereabouts ; nor was there any tree 
to be seen, from whence one might expect such a fruit; 
and adds,* that he believes its very being, as well as its 
beauty, is a fiction." (Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem; 
p. 85.) ' The Vulgate renders, Incerto tempore fructus ha~ 
bentes arbores, intimating, that the fruit growing here was,- 
on this account, unlike all other fruit, which has a certain 
and fixed season of being ripe, but this never came to per- 1 
fection. (Sec Tirin. in loc.) We find that Homer had a 
notion of this great truth, that God -sometimes exerts his 
judgments upon guilty cities, by sending a real fire from 
heaven upon them in a signal and terrible manner. (See 
Iliad, lib. xxi.) And the fate of these cities suggests a 
veryuscful reflection — that though the patience of God bears 
with the crimes and impenitence of mankind, even for se- 
veral ages, yet when his justice shews itself at last, it is so 
destructive arid inexorable, that nothing can withstand or 
avert it. From this destruction of Sodom we may likewise 
farther see the truth 'Of our author's observation/that the 
punishment is usually proportioned and adapted to the na- 
ture of the crime, for these wretched cities burning with 
unnatural lust, and impure fires, are, by a correspondent 
vengeance, 'overthrown and consumed by fire. 

And a standing pillar ofsalL] The Vulgate renders, jty- 
mentum salis > others call it cumulus, and some columna 
salis; the last is most agreeable to the Greek, o-n/Xij a\6q+ 
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Sulpiciu$Scverus says, " Reflexit oculos,statimque in mo- 
lem conversa traditur." It has been thought by some 
authors probable, that the statue retained her own form; 
so, St. Cyprian jscems to have imagined, 

« stetit ipsa sepulchrum, 

Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpore servans." 

This pillar was subsisting in the time of Josephus, who 
says that it was then standing, and that he himself saw it, 
i<rr6pr)na$l avTrjv, hi yap vvv Zutfiivu, (Antiq. lib. i. cap. 11.) 
Later writers. Attest the same of their times; Benjamin the 
Jew, who lived "in the twelfth century, mentions it in his 
Itinerary; and some more modern authors speak of it as 
yet existing, " Sup quasi sale condita," as Bishop Fell 
jocularly speaks of it. Adricomius quotes three authors 
that were eye-witnesses of it, and he particularly tells 
us its situation, that it stands between En-gaddi and the 
Dead Sea. (Theatrum terrse sa,nctae, p. 55.) Mr. Maun- 
drell, on the other side, gives so little credit to the re- 
ality of this pillar, that, though he wanted not curiosity, 
yet he wanted faith to induce him to go see this monu- 
ment of Lot's metamorphosed wife. (Journey from Alep- 
po, p. 85.) Various have been the conjectures of learned 
men about the reality of this pillar of salt; some, with 
much subtilty, understand, a pillar of salt to signify only 
an everlasting pillar, of what matter soever made, in 
the same sense as they interpret the covenant of salt, 
Numb, xviii. 19. Others have fancied that this history, 
like, that of Nabal, 1 Sam. xxy. 37. is to be understood 
comparatively, that Lot's wife was as a pillar of salt; 
as, Niobc, according to the fable, which most probably 
took its rise from this history, is said to have been turned, 
through grief, into a sort of stone: but there is more rea- 
son to understand this literally. But it will then perhaps 
be asked, how it happened that this woman was not de- 
stroyed with fire and consumed to nothing, as the Sodom- 
ites were, but was converted by the powerful wrath of God 
into this pillar of salt, a perpetual spectacle for all behold- 
ers ? To this inquiry I shall return an answer in the words 
of a polite writer, who explains this accident in the follow- 
ing manner; " That as thunder, or rather lightning, stiffens 
all animals it strikes in an instant, and leaves them dead 
in the same posture in which it found them alive, this un T 
happy woman's body, being prepared by heat, and pene- 
trated and encrusted with salt, which fell down from hea- 
ven in great quantities upon this devoted region, might 
long subsist as a statue of salt, in the very posture in which 
this judgment from heaven found ber. Nor is there much 
difficulty in conceiving how salt should continue so long 
undissolved in the open air, since it is well known to na- 
turalists, that rocks of salt are as lasting as any other 
rocks." (Revelation examined, vol. ii. p. 229.) Pliny.men- 
tions a mineral kind of salt, which never melts, and serves 
for building as well asstone,(lib.xxxi. cap. 7.) The reason 
which Tertullian assigns for the durableness of this pillar, 
? Quod perpctnis temporihus reparetur, ct si quis advena 
formam mutilaverit, vulnera ex sese complet," is so sur- 
prising and incredible, that it can be considered in no 
other light, than as a fable or legend, handed c (lown by an 
.imperfect tradition, upon no better foundation than another 
story relating to this woman, which for decency's sake I 
forbear to mention. 



A monument of an unbelieving soul] It \yould be better 
rendered, A monument of the unbelieving soul. And so 
Covcrdale's and the ancient English versions render, A 
token of remembrance of the unfaithful soul. The trans-: 
gressipn of Lot's wife is greatly aggravated by the follow- 
ing particulars.: — 1. She was delivered, with her husband 
and daughters, 'out of Sodom, and brought forth by the an- 
gel's own hands. 2. She was warned that she should not 
look back, nor abide in all the plain, lest she perished. 
3. There was a city very near to^ them appointed, which 
she might easily have reached and been in safety. 4. She 
had her husband and children with her, whom she ought 
to have accompanied; but she neglects these, and not be- 
lieving the angels, that Sodom would be so soon destroyed, 
would indulge a criminal curiosity of looking back ; her 
punishment, therefore, for these reasons, was just. : Many 
useful reflections, for the conduct of others, have, been 
raised from the signal misfortune of this woman. Our Sa- 
viour, we may observe, to guard his disciples against any 
hardness of heart, bids them to remember Lot's wife, (Luke 
xvji. 32.) lest they also should perish through unbelief. St. 
Austin says, "That God chose this public punishment for 
the sake of others, to proclaim to them to beware, by her, 
example, not to look back to a wicked Sodom, i. e. not to 
return to their old vices from which they have been called 
away by some gracious means that God hath afforded 
them ; c Quopertinet quod prohibiti sunt, qui liberabantur 
ab angelis, retro respicere, nisi quia non est animo redeun- 
dum ad veterem vitam, qua per gratiam regenerati exui T 
mur?'" (De Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. Cap. 30.) The like useful 
inference St. Cyprian dra^ys from this accident, (epist. 11.) 
But St. Clement most fully expresses the sense of this and 
the former verse> and how we should improve by, the his- 
tory of their misfortunes: " By hospitality and godliness 
was Lot saved out of Sodom, when all the country round 
about was destroyed by fire and brimstone; the Lord 
thereby making it manifest, that he will not forsake those 
that trust in him, but will bring the disobedient to punish- 
ment and correction: for his wife, who went out with him, 
Jjeing of a distrustful mind, and not continuing in the same 
obedience, was for that reason set forth for an example, 
being turned into a pillar of salt unto this day; that so all 
men may know, that those that are double-minded, and 
distrustful of the power of God, are prepared for condem- 
nation." (Clement, epist. 1. cap. 11. See also Cyr. Cathe- 
chet. Mystag. i.) • ■ 

Ver. 8. So that in the things wherein they offended, they 
could not so much as be hid.] This reflection refers not to 
Lot's wife only, but regards equally the Sodomites, Cain, 
and his descendants, and the several faulty instances be- 
forcmentioned ; all of whom, through their ignorance of, 
or disregard for, true wisdom, fell into very grievous trans- 
gressions, and are recorded as so many standing monu- 
ments of the just judgment of God against such abomina- 
ble practices, the shame whereof they inherit even at this 
day. Calmet applies this even to Lot himself, who, slight- 
ing the direction of the angels, who ordered him to escape 
to the mountains, retired into a cave, was overtaken with 
drunkenness, and committed incest with his daughters; 
crimes which arose from his neglect of true wisdom, and 
are a lasting reproacn upon this otherwise righteous man. 

Ver. 10. When the righteous fled from his brother's wrath, 
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she guided him in right paths,] i. e. When Jacob fled from 
the wrath of Esau into Mesopotamia, he was delivered from 
great dangers through wisdom that attended upon him, ac- 
cording to God's promise to him,— Behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will 
bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee, 
until I have doue that which I have spoken to thee of. (Gen. 
xxviii.15.) Herein Jacob is an image of all the faithful, 
whom God separates from the rest of mankind, protects 
with his favourable kindness, and conducts, as his chosen, 
in the right way to happiness ; which the wicked, through a 
fatal mistake and irregular wandering out of the true path, 
cannot arrive at. 

Shelved him the kingdom of God.] 7. e. When he beheld 
in his dream a ladder, the foot whereof stood upon the 
earth, and the top reached to heaven, and the angels of 
God were ascending and descending upon it; at the sight 
whereof, awaking from his sleep, and being amazed at the 
glory of the vision, he could not contain himself from cry- 
ing out, How dreadful is this place ! for the Lord is here, 
though I knew it not: this is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven. (Gen. xxviii. 12. 17.) This 
mystical ladder, according to the senseof the fathers, re- 
presents to us the care which the Divine Providence, in all 
ages, takes of the righteous; that God is present with them 
in the time of their affliction, and in the place of their exile 
and- pilgrimage; and that in their sad and solitary condi- 
tion, in a state of desertion as to all outward appearance; 
they shall not want the assistance and comfort of the holy 
angels, who are God's ministering spirits, to attend and 
.succour the saints in all their difficulties and necessities 
whatsoever. 

And gave him knowledge of holy things.*] This contains 
something more than the former sentence, for wisdom 
taught Jacob moreover things relating to the service of 
God. It is probable, that in this vision he received from 
God himself, who then appeared to him, (Gen. xxviii. 13.) 
instruction of this nature, by his erecting a pillar instantly, 
that very stone upon which he had rested his weariness, 
and pouring oil upon the top of it, to consecrate it as a 
monument of God's great mercy to him ; by his dedicating 
the place to God's service under the name of Beth-el, or 
God's house; by his vowing a vow, the first probably of 
that nature, and promising to restore to God the tenth of 
all that he should give him. 

Made him rich in his travels, and multiplied (the fruit of) 
his labours.] Kal *7r\nQvvz rovg ttovovq avrov. The literal 
rendering of the place is, That wisdom multiplied his la- 
bours, and made him rich by them: and so Junius under- 
stands it, Locupletavit eum in <erumnis, quum multiplicaret 
labores ejus. All the commentators and ancient versions 
take it in another sense, That she prospered the fruits of 
his labours; which is apparently the sense of our transla- 
tors. This blessing Jacob happily experienced, as a re- 
ward of his hard and continual labour ; for though Laban 
defrauded him of his wages ten times, when he had served 
him twenty years faithfully in his house, and through con- 
stant and painful watching was consumed by the drought 
in the day, and by the frost in the night, yet God suffered 
him not to be sent away thus empty, but gave him success 
' and riches equal to his labours : for it was he that gave 
that extraordinary blessing to the artifice of laying the rods 



before the cattle, and, as the learned think, (see Bishop 
Patrick in loc.) directed him by an angel to that invention, 
and promised to give success to it, (Gen. xxxi. 10 — 12.) 
intending to transfer unto Jacob a good share of the wealth 
of Laban; which was accordingly effected by this con- 
trivance, and Laban's injustice hereby punished, and his 
policy overruled. And to this agrees the Arabic version 
of this place, Sinus ejus implevit opibus eorum qui insnlta- 
verant ipsi. In this sense one cannot help observing the 
propriety of the word IwMOwt, which seems to intimate 
tho manner of Jacob's coming by his riches, viz. that it 
was by the multiplying, or surprising fruitfulness, of the 
cattle. 

Ver. 11. In the covetousness of such as oppressed him, 
she stood by him, and made him rich.] 3 Ev TrXtovttya Kan- . 
aXyovTbiv avrov irapiarr\. Calmet says, the true reading of 
the Greek is, avry irap(<rrr}, and explains it accordingly, 
Elle Vassista con f re V avarice de ceux que vouloient user de 
violence, ou qui avoieut Vavantage.- In the book of Genesis 
we meet with the several ways and stratagems by which 
Laban, who had a greater regard to his own interest thaa 
to justice, endeavoured to surprise Jacob, and hinder him 
from receiving the fruits of his labours : for when Laban, 
to his surprise, found the contract very advantageous to 
Jacob, and had the mortification to see the cattle bring 
forth their young directly against his interest, he dissolved 
his own agreement, and made a new one with Jacob. 
Coverdale, therefore, very properly renders, In the deceit- 
fulness of such as defrauded him, she stood by him, which is 
more agreeable to what Jacob himself says, (Gen. xxxi. 7.) 
Your father hath deceived me, and changed my wages ten 
times, but God suffered him not to hurt ?ue. For it was im- 
possible but Jacob must have been greatly injured by a 
man of that profound subtilty, had not the extraordinary 
interposition of God wonderfully prevented it, and disap- 
pointed the deceiver, which the patriarch very gratefully 
acknowledges. 

Ver. 12. She defended him from his enemies, and kept him 
safe from those that lay in wait.] i. e. Either by turning away 
the wrath of his brother-Esau, which, through his prudent 
conduct and humble submission, was at length mollified 
and changed into love and tenderness ; or by God's threat- 
ening Laban in a dream from attempting any thing against 
Jacob, or seizing upon any of his possessions, when ho 
pursued after him. In Gen. xxxii. we read, that the angels 
of God met Jacob in his journey, to encourage and comfort 
him, no doubt, with the assurance that God was with him ; 
and that he called the name of the place Mahanaim, i. e. 
two hosts or camps: for it is probably supposed, that the 
angels might appear to him as distinguished into two 
armies, the better to defend him against his enemies on all 
sides. . (See Wells's Geography of the Old Testament, 
vol.i. p. 3G1.) 

And in a sore conjlict gave him the victory, that he might 
know that godliness is stronger than all.] This relates to 
that conflict or wrestling which Jacob had with the angel, 
over whom he was at last victorious; nor would he quit 
his hold till he had obtained a blessing. The struggling of 
an Qngel with a man may seem impar congressus, and the 
victory of the latter is still more surprising: but many 
worthy ends were implied in this combat, and several use^ 
ful reflections may be drawn from it. 1. Jacob having 
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such power with God, as to be able to prevail over one of 
his ministers, was hence reminded not to fear his brother. 
Esau, nor any attempt that he should make against him. 

2. God enabled Jacob to prevail over the angel whom he 
contended with, to shew the great power that those saints 
have, who put their whole trust and confidence in him. 

3. We farther from hence learn, that w T hcn God suffers his 
saints to be exposed to great trials and severe temptations, 
it is with a design to teach them, by an experience of their 
own weakness and his might, that it is he alone that makes 
them victorious; and that he whom they have preferred to 
the world, is greater than the world, and more powerful 
than all things and persons in it. The fine observation 
contained in the conclusion-of the verse, viz. that godliness 
is stronger than all, though true in an eminent degree of 
Jacob, as has been shewn, and is indeed implied in his 
victory, need not be confined to his single person; there 
arc many other signal instances in the Old Testament to 
confirm this truth: it was by godliness that Jonathan, with 
his armour-bearer alone, put a whole garrison to flight; 
that David, unarmed, overthrew Goliath, and prevailed 
against the artifices and violence of Saul; that Jehoshaphat, 
without drawing a sword, triumphed over three confederato 
nations ; that Hezekiah saved Jerusalem, and the kingdom 
of Judah, against a hundred fourscore and five thousand 
Assyrians that came against it: it was piety that deter- 
mined constantly the fate of the Jewish people, and accord- 
ing to their observance of this, was the public happiness 
and condition of that state. And the same observation 
will hold with respect to any other nation or.pcople, who 
will be always found to be successful, or otherwise, ac- 
cording as they regard God, and encourage and promote a 
true sense of piety. So that the advice of the Psalmist is 
at all times best to be followed, and will be found, upon 
trial, to be even the truest policy: Some put their trust in 
chariots, and some in horses, but we will remember the name 
of the Lord our God. (Psal. xx. 7.) This power of piety, 
or truth, as it is called, is finely displayed by the apocry- 
phal Esdras, in that contest before Darius, 1 Esdras iii. 
iv. where, after the arguments used in favour of wine, 
women, and kings, at length truth bcareth away the victory, 
as being stronger than all things, for truth endureth, and is 
always strong, it liveth and conquereth for evermore ; nei- 
ther in her judgment is any nnrighteousness ; she is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and majesty, of all ages. And 
nil thepeople shouted, and said, Great is truth, and mighty 
above all things. 

Ver. 13. When the righteous teas sold, she forsook him 
not.] Joseph, who is here emphatically called the righte- 
ous, is another remarkable instance of God's protection 
and care of his afflicted servants; Joseph was sent to his 
brethren upon a friendly message, and his coming was even 
beneficial to them; but the recompence he met with was 
treachery and violence; it was unnatural to sell their bro- 
ther, but it was an aggravation of their cruelty to sell him, 
an innocent and tender youth, to rough barbarians, and by 
them to be carried away into such a country as Egypt. 
Ephraim Syrus is very pathetic upon this occasion; he 
makes the unhappy Joseph to stop at his mother Rachel's 
monument, as he was going with the merchants into 
Egypt; his complaint there, and the.dccp and melting im- 
pression it made, eyen upon his. Ishmaelito masters, is 
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very moving and affecting. (DeLaud. Jos.) Nor arc hip 
eloquence and invention less to be admired upon the other 
parts of Joseph's sad history. The affliction of Joseph is 
a. common allusion in Scripture, and the standard, as it 
were, to try others' afflictions by. It is recorded of him, 
that he Was but seventeen years old when his troubles first 
began; and though the patriarchs that were before him> 
underwent their respective trials and calamities, yet the 
Holy Spirit mentions none of their afflictions with the same 
emphasis as that of Joseph, as if they were to be the badge 
and characteristic by which he. was to be distinguished from 
the rest: but, through the favour of Providence, and its 
secret but wonderful economy, his very afflictions were 
made the means of his advancement. This so remarkable 
an instance of the guidance of Divine Providence, another 
father applies to the afflicted and unfortunate, for their 
comfort and encouragement : V Joseph, a single person, 
sold a bondsman into Egypt, there destitute, imprisoned, 
enslaved ; at length went forth a multitude from thence, 
even to the number of six hundred thousand souls, which 
grew up to be a great and very powerful people." (Greg> 
Nazian. Orat. 32.) 

But delivered him from sin.] This relates to Joseph withr 
standing the solicitations of his mistress, Potiphar's wife* 
who, through a criminal love, would have tempted him to 
adultery ; but by a strict regard to chastity, and a religious 
adherence to his duty, he was deaf to her entreaties, and 
proof against her amorous violence. The reflection of 
Rollin upon this part of Joseph's character is so fine, and 
the advice therein given of such consequence to young and 
unguarded minds, that I cannot better illustrate this place, 
or more please well-disposed readers, than by transcribing 
it : $ We find in his (Joseph!s) conduct an excellent model 
of what we should do when we arc tempted. Joseph de- 
fends himself at first by the remembrance of God and his 
duty; How, says he to that bold and shameless woman, 
can I commit such an action, ivho have God for my ivitness 
and my judge? It is in his sight that yon and I shall both 
become criminal: it is he ivho commands me to disobey you 
tipon this occasion. How. can I escape his view, or corrupt 
his justice^ or be covered from his indignation ? How then 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God? But 
when the temptation became so strong, that he had cause 
to fear his weakness might yield to it, he prudently be- 
takes himself to flight,, rather than parley any longer, or 
continne in such a state of danger or temptation, as might 
at length incline him to offend against God." (Method of 
studying Belles Lettrcs, vol. iii. p, 141.) 

She ivent doivn with him into the pit.] Joseph's noble rc r 
sistance provoked his impudent mistress, who wrongfully 
accused him to her husband, and was the occasion of his 
being cast into the prison; over whom God was, under 
this unhappy circumstance, more abundantly watchful. 
For the Scripture seems to be particularly careful to make 
us take notice, how God protected this his servant, by in- 
forming us, that the Lord was with Joseph ; or, according 
to the Chaldcc paraphrase of the place, that the Word of 
the Lord was with him, (Gen. xxxix. 21.) This expression, 
that tli$ Lord ivas with Joseph in the prison, seems to inti- • 
mate, thatwhen Joseph was thrown into it, and seemingly 
forsaken of all, God descended with him into the obscure 
dungeon ; and the expression of our author, that wisdom tvent 
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down with him into the pit, and left him not in bonds, is to 
the same purpose, viz. that the eternal wisdom became in a 
manner prisoner with him; i. e. according to the same polite 
writer, " she softened the tediousness of his nights, which 
were spent in watching and suffering; she was alight in 
that darkness where the rays of the sun could not pene- 
trate; she took away from the solitude of his confinement, 
which neither reading nor business could amuse or suspend 
the disagreeable sense of; and she difFused a calmness and 
serenity over his mind, which arose from an invisible and 
inexhaustible spring. In this his miserable confinement 
she was nearest to Joseph, as she is to every man in ad- 
versity that has faith: nor is it said, when Joseph was 
made a partner in the throne of Pharaoh, that wisdom 
ascended with him thither, as it is said, that she descended 
with him into prison, and assisted him in his bonds." (Vol. 
iii. p. 139.) St. Ambrose has tho like reflection upon the 
same occasion: " Non turbantur innocentes, cum falsis 
criminibus impetuntur, et oppressa innocentia detruduntur 
in carcerem; visitat Deus ct in carcere suos, et ibi est plus 
auxilii, ubi est plus periculi." (De Joseph, cap. 5.) . 

Ver. 14. And left him not in bonds, till she brought him 
the sceptre of the kingdom.'] This is no where mentioned in 
the books of Moses ; it is there only said, that Joseph was 
made governor over all the land of Egypt : Philo says, 
indeed, speaking of Joseph, that Pharaoh made him his 
viceroy, or, to speak more truly, says he, king; /xaXXov Si, 
« x?*i T> a^£«c dtruv, fiamXia. But we are not to under- 
stand our author, as if he meant by the sceptre of the king- 
dom, a truly royal power, a sovereignty strictly so called, 
un regne, nn empire absolu, says Calmet ; but only, that he 
was the second person in the kingdom, and had a most ex-' 
tensive power and authority. Some make him to be a 
partner in the throne with Pharaoh, and think he wa3 in- 
vested with this power when Pharaob took off his ring, 
which was the royal seal, from his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph's, and they cried before him, Bow the knee. But 
notwithstanding these ceremonies, and the supreme honours 
paid him therein, Joseph was still a subject; he was indeed 
his prime or chief minister, governor over all the country; 
but as his power came from Pharaoh, 'so was it subject to 
him. Grotius says, it was usual with the Hebrews to give 
the name of king to such as were raised to some very extra- 
ordinary honour, and invested with great authority; and 
refers to ver. 1G. of this chapter, which he understands in 
the like sense. (Comment, in loc.) And thus governors 
of provinces, and persons of chief note and authority* in 
countries of small extent, are called in Scripture : sec Judg. 
i. 7. where the threescore and ten kings, mentioned to have 
had their thumbs and their great toes cut offbyAdoni-bezek, 
are not to be understood as real kings and princes, but as 
so many rulers of cities or small territories, called indeed 
kings, as having a resemblance of kingly power, by their 
jurisdiction in such places. Many such petty kings were 
in Canaan in Joshua's time, who were very numerous: 
Tons les seigneurs qui gonvernoient une ville, (says Calmet in 
loc.) sappelloient du nom de rois: till at length the greater 
overcame, and as it wcro devoured the rest. The like may 
be said of the thirty and'two kings which went up with 
Ben-hadad the king of Syria to besiege Samaria. (1 Kings 
xx. 1. lsa. xix. 2.) And some of the ancients have given 
this name even to Abraham, Moses, and Israel. (See Justin, 



lib. xxxvi. cap. 2. and Nicol. D«imascen. apud Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7. and Calmet in loc.) This seems con- 
firmed likewise by the new name which Pharaoh gave him; 
which he conferred, not only because he was a foreigner, 
and intended to honour him, but to denote him to be his 
subject, though ruler of every body else : (see Pat. in loc.) 
a name which, according to St. Jerome and the Vulgar 
Latin, signified, the saviour of the ivorld,\ (see Gregory's 
notes, p. G5.) probably in allusion to the services done by 
him in the time of the famine. But perhaps this name may 
mystically include something higher ; for some learned men 
have remarked, that there are few saints of the Old Testa- 
ment, in whom God has been pleased to express so many 
circumstances of resemblance with his Son, as in Joseph. 
(See the particulars of the agreement, and the parallel 
drawn by Rollin, vol. iii. on the Belles Lettres, p. 155.) 
This is doing the greatest honour to Joseph, and strictly 
giving him perpetual glory. 

And gave him perpetual glory:] By the term perpetual, 
we may understand, that Joseph's glory did not die with 
him, but was preserved and handed down to posterity, by 
some public monument in his favour, or by some symbol 
representing him. Dr. Spencer contends, that the ark and 
cherubims were honourable hieroglyphics of Joseph; both 
of which had a symbolical reference to him, and preserved 
his memory ; a /Equum est opinari, Deum cherubim et 
arcam, prae aliis omnibus instituisse, eo quod Josephi piis- 
simiiet charissimi monimentum extarent. Nam area non 
tantum nomine, sed et figura cum Josephi area, ct cheru- 
bim cum bove, Josephi nomine et insigni, maximc conve- 
niebant — ut utraque ejus vitam et moTtem ab oblivione in 
aeternum vindicarent." (Tom. ii. de Orig. Arcse et Cherub. 
p. 878, 9.) But the learned Vossius has made it appear, 
with more probability, from the testimonies of Ruflin and 
Suidas, and other authorities and arguments, that the me- 
mory of Joseph was preserved under the Egyptian Apis: 
for he observes, first, that it is highly probable so extraor- 
dinary a person, so great a prophet and statesman, and so 
public a benefactor, as Joseph was, would have his me- 
mory consecrated to posterity : that the Egyptians were 
most likely to do this, by some symbolical representation 
of the kindness ; and that no symbol was more proper for 
this than the Egyptian Apis, because the famine was pre- 
figured by the lean kine, and the time of plenty by the fat, 
the ox being a known symbol of fruitfulness and plenty, 
which Joseph was in a very great degree the happy occa- 
sion of. It is evident likewise from Pharaoh's rewarding 
Joseph, that the Egyptians were desirous of shewing their 
gratitude ; and it is no less certain, that it was the com- 
mon practice among them, to perpetuate the memory of 
benefactors by some symbols, which though at first de- 
signed only for civil use, w r ere afterward abused into idol- 
atry and superstition. And, lastly, the very names, Apis 
and Serapis, give great light and probability to the con- 
jecture : for Vossius conceives Apis to be the sacred name 
of Joseph among the Egyptians, and answers to the He- 
brew UN ab, i. e. father ; and such, indeed, he was to Pha- 
raoh and his people, and Joseph expressly calls himself 
so, Gen. xlv. 8. The Scripture likewise informs us, that 
by the order of Pharaoh they cried before him, Abrech, 
which is a compound word, and means, according to the 
rabbins, both king and father. Serapis, it is well known, 
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had a bushel on his head, another very significant symbol 
of Joseph ; and the very name of Serapis, is probably de- 
rived from ~)W sot', which signifies a bull, and Apis. So 
that we seem here to have the sacred story. of Joseph 
visibly traced through all the Egyptian darkness and su- 
perstition. (Vossius de Idololat. lib. i; Sulpic; Sever, lib. 
ii. cap. 21. in notis. Gregory's observations, p. G5. Reeves's 
Apology, vol. ii. p. 3D.) 

Ver. 15. She delivered the righteous people and blameless 
seed from the nation that oppressed them.'] It has been an 
objection against this writer, that he represents the He- 
brews, when they were in Egypt under the bondage of Pha- 
raoh, as a just and irreproachable people ; which is not 
agreeable to what Ezekiel says of them, and some others of 
the prophets, who accuse them as given to idolatry, in that 
place, and at that time, (Ezek. xx. 8. xxiii. 3.) Others 
think that, as a Jew, he speaks of them in general, accord- 
ing to the notion which they had conceived of themselves ; 
for they were full of spiritual presumption, looked upon 
all other nations with the utmost contempt, as imagining 
themselves to be the only righteous and accepted, and 
thought every thing their due; and, that as God had shewn 
particular honour and kindness to the Jews, in choosing 
them to be his people, he would never reject them. In this 
latter sense the profoundly learned Dr. Jackson under- 
stands this place; for he observes of our author, " That 
though he was a man of an excellent contemplative spirit, 
as full as the moon in points of high speculation of God's 
general providence in governing the world; yet, when he 
comes to discuss the different manner of God's dealing with 
the righteous (which in his language are the seed of Abra- 
ham) and the wicked heathen, he betrays himself, in some 
measure, to be infected with a disease common unto his 
countrymen the Jews." The radical disease which was 
common to the whole Jewish nation at that time, and to 
this author in particular, he says, was this, " That, because 
they w r ere the seed of Abraham, they were the only righte- 
ous and blameless seed. And however the Lord God of 
their fathers did often chastise and correct them, yet all his 
corrections were filial; (xi. 10. xii. 22.) that he would not, 
or could not, at any time plague them, as he had done the 
unrighteous heathen, or punish them with the like blindness 
of mind, or hardness of heart, as he had done the Egyptians. 
But St. Paul has given a receiptor medicine for curing this 
disease in his countrymen then living, and for preventing 
the like in after-ages, whether in Jew or gentile, (Rom. ix. 
18.) Tiierefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and ivhom he will he hardeueth. The extract of which 
aphorism is this, that the Lord was not so tied by oath or 
promise unto Abraham, but that he might and would harden 
the hearts, and blind the eyes, of his seed, after the same 
manner he had done Pharaoh's and the Egyptians', if at any 
time they should become as obstinate. as Pharaoh and his 
people had been. — To harden the seed of Abraham, upon 
the like pride of heart, obstinacy, and contempt of God's 
forewarnings, could be no prejudice to God's oath to Abra- 
ham, no impeachment of his promised loving-kindness to 
David, but rather a proof to all the world, that the God of 
Abraham was no respecter of persons: but as they who in 
every nation fear him, and love righteousness, sh^ll be ac- 
cepted of him; so all those of any nation that despise him, 
and work unrighteousness, shall be rejected by him." (Tom. 



iii. 206, 7.) And the history of the Jewish people justi- 
fies this observation; for as they grew still more corrupt, 
wicked, and idolatrous, in the promised land, than they had 
been in Egypt, notwithstanding the many instructions, in- 
vitations, reproofs, and miracles, of their prophets and holy 
guides to reclaim them, God was at last obliged to send 
them captive to Nineveh and Babylon ; and at length, when 
neither corrections nor benefits, nor even the coming of 
their own Messiah, could overcome their obstinacy, God 
was pleased to reject his once-beloved, and to call and 
adopt the gentiles that w T ere afar off. But, perhaps, we may 
explain this passage of our author, which hathbeenex r 
cepted against for the reasons before given, in a good con- 
sistent sense, without supposing any prejudice or partiality 
to his countrymen, as the latter objection does, or that the 
author maintains any false fact in the instance before us, as 
is the sense of the former: for, 1. This writer may proba- 
bly call the Jews a righteous, or, as the margin has it, a 
holy people, \abv oaiov, upon account of their external holi- 
ness, as being a peculiar people, a chosen generation, a 
holy nation, separated more immediately to God's service, 
and called with a holy calling. 2. The Jews may be here, 
not improperly, called, a blameless seed, Giripfia ajucju7rrov, 
upon account of the imputative righteousness of the pa- 
triarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, their forefathers : the 
root therefore being holy, the branches may be considered 
so in like manner. 3. Though the Jews cannot indeed pro- 
perly be said to be a righteous and. blameless seed, with re- 
spect to God, who permitted their disgrace and punishment 
in Egypt, upon the account of their wickedness ; yet, with 
respect to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, they may be said to 
be righteous and blameless, just and irreproachable; Qui 
n'avoient jamais offense les Egyptiens, as haying never in- 
jured or offended them, though greatly oppressed by them : 
this is Calmet's exposition. (See Pref.sur le Livre de la 
Sagesse, et Comment, in loc.) 

Ver. 16. She entered into the soul of the servant of the 
Lord, and ivitlistood dreadful kings in wonders and signs.] 
i. e. She entered into the soul of Moses, here called the 
servant of the Lord, by way of eminence, as he is in many 
places of Scripture. It is observable, that this writer speaks 
of dreadful kings, in the plural number, though he only ap- 
peared before Pharaoh ; nor is there any reason to imagine 
more kings than ono in Egypt, except we should, with De 
Muis, include some neighbouring kings, then captive or 
tributary to Pharaoh. (Comment, in Psal. cv.) But this 
author, as I have before observed, (see note on ver. 14.) 
gives the names of kings to great men and nobles. We 
have an instance of the like plural expression, and upon 
the same occasion, Psal. cv. 30. Tlieir land brought forth 
frogs, yea, even in their kings' chambers. ? Ev rotg rapdoig 
tu)v fiaaikiwv avrwv, LXX. Covcrdale's translation refers 
it to Pharaoh only, She stood by hiin in wonders and tokens 
against the horrible king. The sense of the whole verse is, 
that wisdom entered into the soul of Moses, and spake by 
his mouth, and made him even a God unto Pharaoh, be-" 
fore whom, his royal issue, and his nobles, ho wrought so 
many surprising miracles, as might have convinced them, 
that God was the sovereign ruler, not only overall the 
kingdoms of the earth, bu.t even over the elements and 
universal nature. 
Ver. 17. Rendered to the righteous a reward of their la* 
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hours.] God gave the Israelites, at tlieir departure, the 
goods of the Egyptians, as the reward of their labour 
among them, and as their just due for their past services. 
Many of the ancient fathers, as Ircnrcus, Tcrtullian, Epi- 
phanius, &e. understand the case in this light, and look 
upon the spoiling of the Egyptians, as a piece of justice 
only due to themselves: for undoubtedly the Israelites 
ought, both in equity and strict right, to have had some 
wages or recompenee for the labours and hardships they 
underwent in their service; to which th6y seem more en- 
titled, considering the great benefits the Egyptians received 
from them in general, and from Joseph in particular. St 
Austin, therefore, well observes, speaking of the Egyp- 
tians, " Homines pcrcgrinos labore gratuito injustd et vc- 
hementer afflixerant; digni ergo erant et Hebrsei quibus 
talia juberentur, et /Egyptii, qui talia patcrentur." (Lib. 
xxii. cont. Faust.) We may add farther, in vindication of 
this fact, that it was done by the appointment and com- 
mand of God himself, who thus punished tho Egyptians 
for their injustice and cruelty to the Israelites. And 
though it is contrary to the law of nature, as well as posi- 
tive law, to take away the juSt goods of another, because 
no man has a right for that purpose, yet the case is quite 
altered, when such an action is done by the command of 
God, who has an unquestionable right in, and power over, 
all persons and things, as the maker, and giver, and lord 
of all. There could be therefore no injustice in this par- 
ticular, as God had an undoubted right to transfer the 
property of the Egyptians to the Hebrews. Nor does 
Scripture any where condemn or disapprove this fact ; it is 
father a confirmation of Scripture, for thus the promise to 
Abraham was fulfilled, That nation whom they shall serve 
will I judge, and afterward shall they come oat with great 
stibstance. (Gen. xv. 14.) I shall not enter any farther into 
this argument; such as desire to see it discussed more at 
large, may consult Shuckford, Connex. Sacr. et Prof. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 495. Waterland's Scripture Vindicated, par. ii. 
p. 10. Grotius dc Jure Belli et Pads, and other writers, 
who justify this fact by a great number of good reasons. 

Guided them in a marvelloits way, and was unto them for 
a cover by day.*] This refers to the Divine protection exhi- 
bited to the Israelites in their journeying through the wil- 
derness, when God led them by a pillar, which stood still 
when theiy were to rest, and moved forward when and which 
way they were to march. This pillar appeared as a cloud 
in the day, and served for a covering over them, to defend 
them from the scorching heat of the sun ; which the writer 
of Ecclesiasticus expresses very strongly, when he calls it, 

(TKlwr) 07TO KCiVGUiVOQ, K<xi (JkItTI) a7TO jUtOTJju/Bpfac, (XXXiV.lG.) It 

was a cloud erected towards heaven, like a pillar upwards, 
but downwards fiat and broad, spread over the body of the 
people, as afterward more eminently over the tabernacle ; 
and, though but one pillar, had two different appearances 
and uses ; of a cloud by day, to defend them from the heat, 
which, in those parts, was very excessive; and of a fire by 
night, to direct and illuminate them. Coverdalc's and the 
Geneva Bibles express the first very properly, On the day- 
time she was a shadow unto them. This darkness of the 
cldud had also another use, viz. that it blinded and con- 
founded their enemies, that they might not come near to 
assault them. Mr. Toland's account for one and the samo 
thing giving both light and darkness to different parties, is 



very odd and singular, to say no vf%rst Of it: he supposes 
a fire was made by order of the Hebrew general, for a blind 
to the enemy, that they might be suspected to bo where in- 
deed they were not. (See his Hodegus, and note on-xix. 7.) 
And a light of stars in the night-season.] The Greek reads, 
etc tf>Xoya aorlpuv t^v vvkto, according to Grabe's and some 
other editions; but aorpwv, which the Vatican copy pre- 
serves, seems more proper and expressive; for aarpov sig- 
nifies a constellation, or a great collection of stars together, 
according to Didymus, d<rrrjp Si aarpov §ia<j>ipu, on o jut v aV 
ri}p, tv ti lar'c to St aarpov Ik TroXkwv avviarrjKtv aortpwv, 
?w8tov ov, o teal aor/oo0£Ti7jua KaXuraC (In Notis ad II. A. 75.) 
Many of which constellations, by their joint and united 
light, might imitate a torch, or a flame, as the margin ren- 
ders. But could the light of common stars, scattered here 
and there confusedly, assist the Israelites, travelling in a 
yast and pathless wilderness ? or would so feeble a light 
serve for their direction, and be sufficient for all their pur- 
poses? Calmet compares to this light the 6 dqrrip, or the 
star which appeared at our Saviour's birth, (Matt. ii. 9.) 
" which (says he) was a light that moved in the air before 
the magi, something like the pillarof the cloud in the wil- 
derness, which cither stopped, or went forward,in such a man- 
ner, as was necessary for the conduct of the wise men to the 
proper place." This he takes to be an inflamed meteor in 
the middle region of the air, with miraculous and extraor T 
dinary circumstances attending it: as our version, follow- 
ing the Greek, seems to make the real light of the stars to 
be the guide of the Israelites in the night-season; darlpwv, 
taken in this sense, may be sufficient for their direction. But 
theSyriac and Arabic versions understand this pillar in a dif- 
ferent sense, that it was as a light of stars in the night-season ; 
the former reads, vice splendoris siderei, and the latter moro 
fully, noctil verd, vicefulgoris stellarum, splendor. We may 
therefore understand this place, either of a number of con- 
stellations placed together, shining with a natural hut very 
extraordinary light; or of a collection of meteors, with a 
preternatural light ; or, lastly, comparatively, that this light 
imitated that of the brightest stars, in the sense of the orien- 
tal versions. In the Scripture, this appearance is described 
in much stronger terms; for the pillar, which appeared in 
the day like a cloud, is there mentioned to be like a light, 
or pillar of fire: and thus the Psalmist, In the day-time he 
led them with a cloud, and all the night through with a light 
of fire. (Psal.lxxviii. 14.) And to this the prophet alludes, 
when he says, Tlie Lord will create upon every dwelling- 
place of Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and 
smoke by day> and theshining of flaming fire by night, (Isa. 
iv. 5.) Salvian rightly describes this pillar, with its dif- 
ferent appearances, when he calls it, "Mobilem columnam, 
nubilam die, igneam nocte, congruas colbrum divcrsitates 
pro temporum diversitatc sumentem: scilicet ut et diei 
luccm lutea obscuritate distingucrct, et caligincm noctis 
flarameo splcndore claritatis radiaret." (Dc Gnbcrn. Dei, 
lib. i.) It seems, after all, best, without aiming at explain- 
ing the nature of this appearance, to say, that the glorious 
Schcehinali itself, in this pillar, gave light and comfort to 
God's own pectdium: for the regent of this cloudy pillar 
was lie that forms the light and creates darkness; and as 
there was the hi ding of His power, so his brightness there ivas 
asthelight, Habak. iii.4. wlierc the reading of the LXX. 
is too particular hot to be taken notice of, cat Wtro dyairriaiv 
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Kparatav laxvog avrov\ for it intimates the principle upon 
which the great Goel, or deliverer, proceeded to exert this 
his might under these different appearances, viz. his strong 
and powerful love towards his people. (See note on xix. 7.) 
Messieurs du Port-Royal, besides the literal, give us a 
very useful allegorical sense of this pillar, viz. "That, as 
the cloud, by its overshadowing, sheltered the Hebrews 
from the extremity of heat, so the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit defends us against the burnings and flames of concu- 
piscence; and as that light of fire guided them in a mar- 
vellous way iit the very darkness of the night, so the Holy 
Spirit illuminates men's minds with its heavenly light, under 
their sad sj;ate of spiritual darkness ; and with its holy fire 
cheers and comforts the saints in their greatest afflictions/' 
(Comment, in loc.) And, indeed, according to the mystical 
sense of the fathers, the whole people of Israel, and that 
which befel them, were types or figures of Christ and his 
church, as the apostle himself makes them, 1 Cor. x. : their 
bondage in Egypt was a type of the slavery of sin, and their 
deliverance from thence, of our redemption from Satan: 
the desert through which they passed, and the difficulties 
they encountered in it, were a lively figure of the miseries 
of this life; as IVfoses, their leader, was of Christ; Canaan, 
of heaven; the Red Sea, of baptism; and manna, of his 
heavenly doctrine, which came down from heaven, and 
nourishes unto eternal life., 

Ver. 19. And cast them up out of the bottom of the deep, 
therefore therighteous spoiled the fingodly.'] The expression 
here is ambiguous, and the interpreters are accordingly 
divided about the true sense of it; the far greater part of 
them understand it, either of the Israelites' happy escape 
from the Egyptian bondage, or from the dangers of the 
Red Sea. This seems to be the sense -of all the old English 
translations, of the oriental versions, and of the Vulgate, 
which metaphorically renders, et ab altitudine inferorum 
eduxit illos, as if their escape from thence was like a return 
from the grave. Calmet renders very expressly, elle a re- 
tire les siens du fond des abysmes ; and, among the sacred 
critics, Grotius and Badwell are of the same opinion. But 
there is another, and I think, with submission, a better sense, 
and more agreeable to the context, which applies these 
words to the Egyptians, which is favoured by the com- 
ment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, which renders, qui les a 
rejettez inorts dufond des abysmes; i. e. that after they were 
drowned, they were cast by the tide, or by God's appoint- 
ment, from the bottom of the sea to the shore, where the 
Israelites were encamped ; by which means they possessed 
themselves of their spoils. And to this agrees, in great mea- 
sure, the account which Josephus gives, "That the winds 
and the waves forced their arms ashoro just at the place 
where the Hebrews kad pitched their tents: which Jtfoses 
understood to be another providence, in furnishing the 
people with arms in this manner that they so much wanted, 
which were gathered together and distributed among the 
Hebrews." (Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 1G.) That the first sense, 
which applies these words to the Israelites' escape from the 
dangers of the Red Sea, cannot be the true one, seems mani- 
fest from the context, and the following reasons: 1. That 
the spoiling of the Egyptians, by the borrowing of their va- 
luable goods, is mentioned just before, ver. 17. 2. That 
the mention of it follows very improperly, after the relation 
of the drowning of their enemies ; for can any thing be 



more absurd than this reason, that, because they were hap- 
pily escaped from the. Red Sea, therefore they spoiled the 
Egyptians before they came to if? Am rovro, therefore, 
(ver. 20.) cannot relate to this first spoiling of the Egyptians. 

3. At their departure from Egypt, when they wetat out laden 
with the goods of their oppressors, there was no hymn com- 
posed on that occasion, nor do we find any recorded in their 
history. Rut in the sense. which I contend for, all is 
right and easy ; for after the account of the Egyptians being 
drowned, and that they were cast up from the bottom of the 
sea to the side where the Israelites were, it follows very 
naturally, that the dead bodies coming by this means into 
theirpower, they therefore spoiled them, Ata rovro sgkvXzv- 
aav aasptis, i. e. ^tripped them, and took their arms from 
them, which they most wanted. And what confirms this 
is, that a hymn was actually composed and sung upon this 
signal overthrow of their enemies (see note following). 

4. 'Avifipaazv is not to be taken in the sense of leaping, as 
Grotius seems to understand it, making it synonymous to 
crKtprav, and tZaWeaQat, but is a metaphor, taken from water 
issuing from its source or fountain; or rather, from the 
bubbles rising in boiling water. Our translation, therefore, 
is too flat, when f it barely renders, cast them up; for. the 
bodies rising in the act of drowning, are here, by a beauti- 
ful and expressive allusion, compared to bubbles rising in 
boiling water: and the true sense is, that he made the bo 7 
dies of the Egyptians rise up like bubbles from the bottom 
of the sea. In the sense of our version the reading should 
be, l££f$pa<re. (See 2 Maccab. i. 12.) 

Ver. 21. For wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, and 
made the tongues of them that cannot speak eloquent.} The 
ancient English versions read in the present tense, Wisdom 
openeth the mouth of the dumb, malceth the tongues of the 
babes to speak; which is the rendering of Coverdale's and 
the Geneva Bible, and may be considered as a judicious 
epiphonema, or useful reflection, wherewith the author 
concludes the chapter^ to shew the great power of God, that 
he who removeth away the speech of the trusty, and taketh 
away the understanding of the aged, who leadeth counsellors 
away spoiled, and maketh the judges fools ; (Job xii.17.20.) 
can, with equal ease, make the dumb eloquent, and the. 
mouth of babes and sucklings to chant forth hosanna and 
praise. But I think this verse relates rather to the fore-, 
going, and concerns the same persons : the sense, according 
to the original, and the oriental versions, seems to be, that 
the Israelites, who before were silent through fear of the 
Egyptians, and were not, by the many former miracles 
wrought in their favour, induced to bless and praise God 
for them, upon a sight of the sudden and universal destruc-j 
tion of their enemies, from a sense of the danger which 
themselves had escaped, and out of gratitude for the un- 
expected spoils which they were possessed of, sang unto 
the Lord, upon the occasion, that hymn of thanksgiving, or 
eucharisticalode, which has been so justly celebrated by 
all antiquity, which Archbishop Usher styles, "Omnium, 
quorum uspiam memoria extat, primum etantiquissimum;" _ 
I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea: which 
was seconded by Miriam the prophetess, and all the Is- 
raelitish women, with timbrels and with dances: (Exod. 
xv. 1.) and, according to Grotius, the "children joined in 
and completed the harmony. (Comment, in loc.) 
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CHAP. XL 

ARGUMENT. 

The account of what wisdom did for the Israelites after 
their departure out of Egypt is continued. God's differ- 
ent dispensations towards the Egyptians and the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness are recited, and a parallel or com- 
parison drawn between the plagues with which God 
smote the former, and the great mercies which he vouch- 
safed to the latter, even in the same instances. That the 
Egyptians were deprived of water, by the river and all 
their springs being turned into blood, by which plague 
great numbers died through thirst; but the Israelites 
were supplied with the same element at the same time 
that they were afflicted, and afterward, in a more ex- 
traordinary and miraculous manner, from the rock, which 
flowed like a stream or river, and even followed them 
from place to place in their travels through the wil- 
derness. 

Ver. 3. JL JIEY stood against their enemies, and were 
avenged of their adversaries.'] Such as the Amalekites, who 
fell upon those of the Israelites who, through weakness or 
fatigue, could not keep up with the rest of the army, (Deut. 
xxv. 18.)and endeavoured to oppose their passage, and 
hinder their settlement in Canaan ; the king of Arad, who 
attacked the Israelites as they passed that way, and took 
some of them prisoners, without any provocation; (Numb. 
xxi. 1.) Og the king of Bashan, and Sihon king of the Amor- 
ites, who were likewise the aggressors, and opposed their 
march : for in this sense we are to understand the place, 
that the Israelites did not act offensively till they were 
assaulted; and thus the Arabic version takes it, Bellmn 
contra se gerentibus restiterunt, and apivofxai is so used in 
the best Greek writers. 

Ver. 4. When they were thirsty they called upon thee.] 
This happened twice in the wilderness ; at Rephidim they 
first murmured for water, (Exod. xvii. 1.) and then at Ka- 
dcsh,'(Numb. xx.) But though this miraculous supply of 
water seems mentioned twice in this verse, there is no ne- 
cessity to suppose, that both these times are referred to. 
There is the like repetition, Psal. lxxviii. 16. which 
seems, according to the rendering of the LXX. to relate 
to the same miracle. (See also Psal. cxiv. 8.) One may 
often observe in this book, and the like may be said of 
Ecclcsiasticus and the book of Proverbs, that the same 
sense is frequently expressed in tw.o periods or members 
of the same verse, with no other difference, but a variation 
of the phrase. This observation will be found not without 
its use; but there arc two others in this chapter which it 
may be proper to mention, as being more material, and 
even necessary, for the right understanding this book, and 
may indeed be considered as the very keys of it, at least of 
the remaining part: we have the first in the next verse, 
That by what things the Egyptians were punished, by the 
same the Israelites, in their need, were benefited; which 
parallel is almost constantly pursued, and strongly drawn^ 
by way of contrast or opposition, to acquaint us, as it 
were in ono vlcyr, with the joint history of those people, 
and God's respective dealing with each of them: the se- 
cond is in ver. 1G. viz. ivhereioithal a man sinneth, by the 



same also shall he be punished; which aphorism, well 
weighed and attended to, will be of great service for un- 
ravelling and explaining the ten plagues in particular, and 
the reason why God chose to afflict that people with them, 
rather than with any other. 

And water was given them out of the flinty rock.] It is 
not without good reason that water is said to be given to 
the Israelites from the rock. That this miracle is mysteri- 
ous, is evident from the circumstances related of it ; for if 
there had been no other design but the relieving their ne- 
cessity, that might have bccnsupplicd by rain from hea- 
ven; or if only a visible effect of the Divine, power was in- 
tended to have been displayed, that had been as easily 
discovered, in causing new springs to rise from the earth; 
but Israel w r as not supplied with water from the clouds or 
the valleys, but from the rock. Hence therefore learned 
men have drawn a parallel, between the rock and Christ : 
1. Because a Rock is the ordinary title of God in Scripture, 
and in a special manner it resembles Christ. (Psal. cxviii. 
22. 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8.) 2. It was the Son of God, the angel 
of his presence, the conductor of his people, that then 
spake to Moses, and stood upon the rock, to signify.thc 
relation it had to himself. (Exod. xvii. 6.) 3. The apostle 
himself so explains it, They drank of that spiritual rock 
which followed them, and that rock was Christ, 1 Cor. x.4. 
(See Bates's Harmony, p. 458. 

Ver. G. For instead of a fountain of a perpetual running 
river.] *Avrl fxlv iryyyQ dzvvdov 7rorajuov. Hvyv 7rora/xov is 
not a very usual expression, and seems to relate, if it be 
the true reading here, to the source or fountain-head of the 
Nile, the river here intended : for thus much must be al- 
lowed, that the ancients inquired after nothing more than 
the fountains of the Nile. (See Stephan. Diet. Histor. 
Geograph. in voce NihmJ) And Strabo and other Greek 
writers constantly use the word 7riry») in speaking of them, 
and even whole treatises have been wrote concerning 
them : and when any streams are corrupted, it is natural 
to ascribe the fault to the corruption of the fountains 
whence they flow, though perhaps the accident proceeds 
from some other cause. There may also be, possibly, an 
allusion in this expression to the fountain and river in the 
wilderness; for the place where the water issued from the 
rock in Horeb, was, in the strictest sense, 71-177?) Trora/xov; 
and indeed the stream flowing thence is expressly called 
by the LXX. 7n}yal vSarwv, Psal. cxiv. 8. (See also Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. iii. cap.l.) And the stream that followed 
(as St. Paul words it) the Israelites in the desert where- 
evcr they went (or as some conjecture the fact, they fol- 
lowed the river which way soever God directed its course, 
whereby he ordered their journeys as he pleased), was to 
them diwaog 7rorajuoc. In allusion, I say, to this stream 
in the wilderness, 71-1777} diwaog may here perhaps be as- 
cribed to the Nile. The Arabic version applies dewaov to 
iryyvc, and renders, Pro fonte fluminis abunde mauante; 
i. e. instead of "a clear and perpetual running spring, they 
were troubled with a river foul with blood. But as all the 
other versions join this epithet to ttotg/xov, and as the op- 
position lies not between what the river was in its natural 
state, and after it was turned into blood, but between the 
Egyptians being deprived of water, and the Israelites sup- 
plied with it, in the same miraculous manner; and, which 
is of great moment in the present inquiry, by the very self-. 
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same instrument,— I am more inclined to think, that the true 
reading of this passage is, dvrt fxlv nX^ne dtwdov irorafiov, 
see Exod. vii. 20. where the text says, that he (Moses) lifted 
vp the rod, and smote the tvaters that were in the river, and 
all the waters that were in the river were turned into blood. 
It is no less observable, that the same rod was the imme- 
diate instrument in the other miracle, viz. in supplying the 
Israelites w;*h water; for the Scripture is very full and 
explicit in this point, And the rod, wherewith thou smotest 
the river, take in thy hand and go — And thou shalt smite 
the rock, and there shall come out water. (Exod. xvii.5,6.) 
This conjecture is confirmed likewise by the context, par- 
ticularly ver. 5. which manifestly [alludes to the rod that 
struck both the Nile and the rock, and may be equally ap- 
plied both to the cause and to the effect. To establish this 
farther, I shall shew upon what account this river may be 
styled divvaog 7rora/uoe: 1. \Aiwaoe is applicable to it, as it 
is a common epithet of a river. Instances of this may be * 
found in the classic writers; Horace, particularly, thus 
describes the perpetuity of its course, 

" Rusticus exspectans dum defluit amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labctur in omne volubilis aevum." 

(Epist. lib. i. ep. 2.) 

in opposition to brooks that often dry up, and have little 
or no water in them. Thus Calmet expounds this term, 
Comment, in loc. Besides this general reason, may not the 
river Nile in particular be so called, 2dly, as being, in 
the opinion of many learned men, one of the four rivers of 
Paradise, originally called Gihon? (Gen. ii. 13.) and as such 
may be considered, in point of time, as a perpetual running 
river. 3dly, The Nile may be termed alwaoc iroTafibc, as 
a never-failing river, its fountain being never dry, but its 
streams continually fed, though in a country where it sel- 
dom or never rains : and though its source remained con- 
cealed, yet its supplies were constant, and as it were mi- 
raculous. Hence the Phoenicians, Canaanites, Syrians, 
Greeks, and other travellers into Egypt, had a notion that 
God himself supplied Egypt with these surprising and ne- 
ver-failing waters : and hence Homer probably calls the 
Nile, Ac'nrmic 7roTafibg, Fluvius ct Deo missus, i. c. a river 
sent and maintained by God; Odyss. A. 581. Strabo gives 
it the same title, lib. xvii. And indeed the Egyptians 
represent this constant miracle by the symbol of a river 
flowing out of the mouth of the sun, the known and fixed 
image of God among them. 4thly, The Nile may be called 
atwaog, as being, according to the Egyptian notion, per- 
petual a parte ante, for they esteemed water to be the very 
origin and principle of all things, and on that account they 
worshipped it: the Nile in particular is sometimes termed, 
Ztvg AlyvKTiog, and therefore God smote it in the first place. 
And thus Philo, " Primum ab aqua Dcus poenas infligit, 
propterca quod, cum aquam supra modum ^Egyptii cole- 
rent, originem rerum omnium ctprincipium esse statuerent, 
earn primum ocquum esse putavit ad corum castigationcm 
advocarc." (De Vita Mosis.) Lastly, May not this very 
ancient and celebrated river, by Juvenal called, the river, 
by way of eminence, (Sat. xv.) bo considered as divvaog, in 
contradistinction to the occasional water in the wilderness, 
which then first existed, and at length ceased to flow? 

River troubled with foul blood, for a manifest reproof 
of that commandment whereby the infants were slain.} i. e. 



God changed the waters of the Nile, which before was a 
clear running stream, into a discoloured and foul water, 
or rather a sort of stagnating blood, wholly unfit for the 
Egyptians' use. Our author seems to represent the river 
as turned into real blood, at once to exemplify and chastise 
the crime of drowning the Hebrew infants therein. (See 
Origen and Theodoret in cap. vii. Exod.) The latter ex- 
pressly says, " Hanc plagam intulit Deus propter pueros 
Judaeorum in aquis immersos; fluvius enim, mutatus in 
sanguinem, conqueritur de caedc pucrorum per eos com- 
missa :" L e. This plague God brought npou them for the 
children that were drowned, and the river thus turned into 
blood complained of that slaughter. Coverdale's version is 
to the same purpose, Unto the enemies thou gavest' man's 
blood instead of living water, which is a literal translation 
of the Vulgate, pro fon te sempiterni fluminishumanum san- 
guinem dedisti injustis. St. Austin (de Miraculis Scripturae) 
and other ancient writers, mention what is equally surpris- 
ing, that the springs and fountains themselves were likewise 
so affected and changed, that if an Egyptian dug for fresh 
water, what issued forth from the earth was like actual 
blood from a wound. Philo's account is nearly the same ; 
" Una cum mari cruentanturlacus, fossae, alvei, rivi, putei, 
fontes, universa in iEgypto aquae vis, aperteeque humoris 
venoe vclut in profluvio sanguinis, cruoris torrcntes emitte- 
rent." (De Mose, lib. i.) But others think, that this calamity 
extended only to that part of the river, or those waters, 
that were nigh the court of Pharaoh ; for if this plague was 
universal, the magicians could have had no place to prac- 
tise their skill in, and effect the like. (See Jackson's works.) 
That such bloody and foul water should breed distempers 
in the Egyptians, and be even poisonous to them, is no 
wonder ; but Joscphus adds, that this was particular to the 
Egyptians, for the water was wholesome to the Israelites,, 
and with respect to them retained its own nature and usual 
sweetness. (Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 14.) 

Thou gavest them abundance of water by a means which 
they hoped not for.] God gave the Israelites drink in a bar- 
ren and uninhabited desert, in a dry and thirsty land, where 
no water is; and this he did from a solid and unpromising 
rock. The Israelites, according to Josephus, (Antiq. lib. iii. 
cap. 1.) " had conceived a notion, from Moses's mention- 
ing water out of the rock, that, dry and wearied as they 
were, a way was to be cut by them through the rock for 
the water, which gave them more uneasiness, than the 
thoughts of the cooling refreshment gave them pleasure. 
But when, upon the striking of the rock with the rod of 
Moses only, a large stream of water forthwith followed, 
they praised God for giving them aayr-qptav ovS IXTrtaSutTav" 
An expression not very unlike our author's. And," to in- 
crease the miracle, this crystal stream not only refreshed 
them for that time in their distress, but even followed them 
in their journey. The Jewish rabbins are very fond of 
the conceit, that the rock itself followed them; but others, 
to soften this prodigy, more wisely assert, that the water 
from the rock became a river, and flowed after the camp. 
The reasons for this opinion are, 1. That from the time of 
this flow of waters from the rock at Horcb, until they came 
to Kadesh, the Israelites are not said ever to have wanted 
water, which they must have continually stood in need of, 
and indeed perished for,want of, in their passage through 
the wilderness, if God had not thus miraculously supplied 
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them. 2. Some expressions in tTie Psalms seem to impljr, 
that a river from the rock attended them from place to place 
in their jourueyings. (Psal. lxxviii. 16, 17. 21. cv. 40.) 
3. St. Paul says, that they drank of the rock which fol- 
loived them, (1 Cor. x. 4.) which the best interpreters agree 
in expounding of the water that flowed from it, and went 
along with them. (See Pool, Whitby, Hammond in loc. 
and Usher's Annals ad A. M. 2513.) The rendering of the 
Syriac version of this passage is very particular and re- 
markable, Quibus et aquani dedisti in optima ilia vita, quce 
non deficit, alluding probably to that living water, John iv. 
14. which our Saviour promises to all the faithful, which 
shall be in them a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life. In like manner this miracle has been allegorized 
by the fathers, and is, according to them, a visible repre- 
sentation of the overflowings of grace ; for Christ is the 
true rock from whence issue those waters of life, which 
quench the thirst of his people, during the weary steps they 
take in the wilderness of this mortal life. 

Ver. 8. Declaring by that thirst then how thou hadst pu- 
nished their adversaries.'] A contrast or comparison is car- 
ried on here, and in the yerse foregoing, between the thirst 
of the Egyptians, occasioned by their foul and distempered 
water, and that of the Israelites in the wilderness ; the first 
was the just punishment of obstinacy and wickedness; the 
second was designed to prove and admonish God's chosen 
people. The sense of the whole verse is, that the Israelites 
perceived, by their thirst of a short continuance, the dif- 
ferent manner of God's dealing with them and with the 
Egyptians ; the former he treated with mercy and favour, 
and the latter with the utmost rigour and severity. St 
Austin observes, that in this plague " bibentibus erat exi- 
tium, non bibentibus poena ob sitim qnam sustihebant/' 
(dc Mirac. Script.) i. e. unto them that drank it teas death, 
and unto them that dixink not it was a sore punishment on 
account of their great thirst. Philo says yet more expressly, 
troXvg kol av&pwiriov o^Xoc virb Styouc §ia<j>%apzi(;> k. t. X. Ao- 
minum siti enectorum magnus numenis acervatim jacebat in 
triviis, non sufficient/bus domesticis ad sepultiirce afficia, 
(de Vita Mosis, lib. i.) i. e. a great number of persons, dead 
.with thirst, lay by heaps in the streets, their servants or 
friends not being able or sufficient to bury them. 

Ver. 9. They knew how the ungodly were judged in wrath 
and tormented.] "JLyvo)aav 7rwc iv opyy Kptvofxtvot aatfittc c/3a- 
aaviZovro. - I think the rendering of Coverdale's and the an- 
cient English versions far preferable : IVJien they were nur- 
tured wiihfatherly mercy, they knowledged how the ungodly 
were judged, and punished through the wrath of God. The 
Geneva Bible is to the same effect, Wlien they were chas- 
tised in mercy, they knetv hoiv the ungodly were judged, and 
punished in wrath, Iv bpyg IfiaaaviZovro, which is the better 
construction. Judged in wrath, as our version has it, seems 
to carry a reflection upon the equity of God's proceedings. 
The oriental versions understand it in like maimer, and 
render accordingly. 

Thirsting in another maimer than the just.] The different 
effect of their thirst sufficiently appears from the descrip- 
tion in ver. 8. that of the Israelites being only troublesome 
for a time, but the other was dangerous and fatal. The 
Greek, Vulgate, and all the ancient versions, entirely omit 
this sentence iu this place. Our translators seem to have 
inserted it here, to illustrate this verse, and specify the tor- 



ment: it is fetched from ver. 14. in the Vatican copy (the 
15th in Grabe's edition), where it certainly is very impro- 
perly placed, as having no manner of relation to the con- 
text. So that one cannot but wonder how all the copies 
and versions should conspire, as it were, in this mistake, 
and our translators alone be so sagacious to find it out, 
and restore this dislocated passage to its proper place. 
Though it would not come in amiss at the end of the eighth 
verse, reading only ctipi'iaavrac, instead of Sr^/jcravre?* 

Ver. 10. For these thou didst admonish and try as a fa- 
ther, but the other as a severe king thou didst condemn and 
punish.] When the Israelites were chastised, their trial 
continued but a short time, and God never entirely with- 
drew his mercy and loving-kindness from them ; even their 
chastisement was tempered with tenderness. But the 
Egyptians were loaded with miseries without intermis- 
sion; for after having harassed them with ten successive 
plagues, which terminated in the death of their first-born, 
God at length drowned the whole array of Pharaoh at once 
in the Red Sea. This distinction, and the different man- 
ner of God's acting, is well expressed here, under the re- 
spective images of an indulgent father, and an inexorable 
king: and the opposition is no less beautifully preserved 
in the terms JSoKt/ua<rac and c^racrac. As the former implies 
kindness and respect, so the latter signifies the extremity 
of punishment, the putting a man to the rack, and examin- 
ing him by torture. Arid thus it is used by this author, 
chap. i. 9. ii. 19. iv. 6. vi. 4. and in the book of Ecclcsias- 
ticus, xvi. 22. xxiii. 10. The comment of Messieurs du 
Port-Royal lias a judicious and useful reflection upon this 
passage: " That we may hence learn with what patience 
and thankfulness the just ought to bear the evils which 
happen to them in this life ; for though calamities are com- 
mon to them with the wicked, yet the reason of sending 
them is infinitely different : God sends afflictions to good 
men as a tender father, who chastises his children, because 
he loves them ; but with respect to the wicked, they are to 
be considered as the just punishment of an abused master, 
or an enraged king." (Comm. in loc.) 

Ver. 1] , Whether they were absent or present, they were 
vexed alike.] Some interpreters understand this, that whe- 
ther the Egyptians were present, or at a distance from * 
the place where Moses was, they were equally tormented; 
for there was this very remarkable difference between the 
miracles wrought by Moses, and those of the magicians — 
that his were permanent, and extended over all the land 
of Egypt at the same time; Moses no sooner orders frogs 
or locusts, but they appear at once, and cover the face of 
the whole country, so' that the absent as well as present, 
are equally incommoded by them: but theirs were but of 
short continuance, and disappeared almost as soon as 
produced; and their influence went no farther than the 
spot where the magicians themselves were. But the con- 
text seems rather to require the following sense, — that the 
Egyptians were equally tormented in the absence and pre- 
sence of the*Israelitcs, both when they were in Egypt, and 
after they were delivered from it. When they were in 
Egypt, they were visited with ten different plagues on their 
account; and after their departure thence, they were en- 
vious and uneasy at the prosperity of a people whom they 
hated and despised. 
• Ver. 12. For a double grief came upon them, and a 
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groaning for th& remembrance of things past.'] At7rAij yap 
avTOVQ i\a(5s \ifirr}, km aTZvaypoQ juvt^wv twv -iraptiXQovwv. 
The true rendering of this plaee is, Grief and groaning 
came upon them doubly (for SmXrj seems here to be used 
adverbially) upon the remembrance of things past Our 
translation expresses this ambiguously, it seems as if one 
member of the sentence was wanting; but the ancient 
English versions quite mistake the sense of the passage; 
for can any thing be more foreign to it, than the rendering 
of Coverdale's and the Geneva Bibles? Their grief was 
double; namely, mourning and the remembrance of things 
past. Or SittXT) may be understood, not numerally, to sig- 
nify a precise number, but as a Hebraism, that great grief 
and concern fell on them, upon the recollection of things 
past. Junius seems to have translated it not amiss, Du- 
plex eos occupavit dolor et gemitus, rerum prceteritafum 
recordantes. And thus Calmet, lis trouvoient pour euxnn 
double sujet de peines, et de larmes, en se souvenant du passL 
" Their first grief (says he) was their reflection upon their 
past plagues, their want of water, the death of their cattle,- 
and that more lamentable one of their first-born. Their 
second cause of grief and concern was the consideration 
of the happiness of the Israelites, since their going out of 
Egypt, and God's merciful dealing with them in the wil- 
derness. The first arose from a shainc of being seen in 
such distressed circumstances by a people whom they de- 
spised; and the latter, through a jealousy of the happiness 
which that people, through God's favour, was possessed 
of." (Comment, in loe.) 

Ver. 13. When they heard by their own punishments the 
other to be benefited, they had some feeling of the Lord.] 
Our version is somewhat obscure ; the meaning is, — When 
they understood the Israelites to be assisted and refreshed 
with a supply of such things, as they were punished with 
the. want of, and considered the different conduct of God 
towards his friends and enemies, they at length acknow- 
ledged his power, which before they disregarded, and were 
obliged to own, that what had happened to them was from 
the avenging hand of God and the effect of his enraged 
justice. For the reason of this different proeedure/with 
respect to the same thing or element, was to exemplify 
to the world in general, and the Egyptians in particular, 
that God hath power over all his creatures to continue or 
alter" them, to give or take away the use of them, from 
whom or in what manner he pleases. 

Ver. 14. For whom they rejected with scorn when he was 
long before thrown out at the casting forth of the infants, 
him in the end, when they saw what came to pass, they ad- 
mired.] i. e. That same Moses, who had been sometimes 
the subject of their raillery, whom they had treated with 
scorn and contempt in the execution of his ministry, who 
had been formerly exposed and thrown into the river by 
the cruel order of Pharaoh, and from a happy escape 
thence received his name, in the end commanded their 
wonder and admiration by the power of his miracles, 
which declared him to be the favourite of heaven, the ruler 
of nature, and the god of Pharaoh. And it is the opinion 
of some writers, that even among the Egyptians, Moses 
was honoured after death with religious veneration. Eu- 
scbius, from the authority of Artapanus, says expressly, 
that .he was honoured among that people laoOiov ripfe. 
(Prajpar. Evang. lib. ix. Cyril, eont. Jul. lib. i. Tenison on 
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Idolatry.) Our version of this place is obs.cure; it repre- 
sents the Egyptians ridiculing Moses when he was flung 
into the river; which scoffing, though it may well be sup- 
posed true in general, yet is not particularly applicable to 
Moses at that time: it is better therefore, and more agree- 
able to truth, to understand this of him in his public charac- 
ter, and in his employment, as God's messenger to Pharaoh; 
atruirov x\zvaXovTZQ, was often true. I think, therefore, the 
sense would be more determinate and clear, if part of the 
first sentence was included in a parenthesis, thus, ov yap 
(ev tKOiaei TraXat pKpOlvra) d-rruTrov xXevaZovrzg, eV« tA« rwv 
€Kj3a<r€wv iBavpaaav* i. e. him, tvhom they rejected with scorn 
(that same Moses who was long before thrown out with tlie 
rest of the children), they in the end admired, &e. For it 
was a remarkable instance of providence, as well as mat- 
ter of great surprise to the Egyptians, that he who was 
thrown into the river should be the instrument of turning 
that river into blood, and that the Israelites, seemingly an 
abandoned and forsaken people, should be so wonderfully 
succoured and preserved. 

Ver. 15. But for the foolish devices of their wickeduess> 
whereby being deceived they worshipped serpents void of 
reason.] God, by way of punishment for the folly and ini- 
quity of the Egyptians, permitted them to fall into the most 
ridiculous idolatries, to adore even crocodiles and venom- 
ous serpents. Jupiter in Lueian says, that the Egyptian 
gods were alaxpa Ka\ yeXaiortpa, filthy and more ridiculous 
than the gods of other nations. (De Condi. Deorum.)And 
it is observable, that their deities are called not only by 
the fathers, but by the poets, Portenta instead of Numina. 
Thus Juvenal : 

" Quis nescit qualia demens 

iEgyptus portenta eolat?" (Sat. xvi.) 

And Virgil pays them no greater compliment when he 
calls them 

" Oinnigenumque Deum monstra." 

(JEn. lib. viii. ver. 698.) 

Origen has the like charge against the Egyptians, and ex- 
poses some of their favourite deities with much pleasant- 
ry. " When you approach (says he) their sacred places, 
they have glorious groves and beautiful chapels, temples 
with magnificent gates and stately porticoes, and many 
mysterious and religious ceremonies ; but when once you 
arc entered, and got within their temples, you sliall see 
nothing but a eat, an ape, or a crocodile, a goat or a dog, 
worshipped with the most solemn veneration/' (Orig. cont. 
Cels. lib. iii.) iElian says, that serpents among the Egyp- 
tians TijjtwvTat layvpwQy are zealously worshipped, that they 
are kept in their houses, and become so tame, that even 
among their children they are innocent and inoffensive. 
He describes their latibula, diet, and the manner of feed- 
ing them, and shews in many instances the great care taken 
of them, and the particular regard paid to them. (^Elian. 
lib. xvii. Hist. Animal, cap. 5.) Philo is very express as 
to the crocodile in particular, y Ev Alyvwry to avOpuj-rrofio- 
pov koL %t}pi(x)v dpyaXtwrrarov KpoKoSuXog, k. t. A. i. e. The 
crocodile which devours men, and is the fiercest of animals, 
U bred in the sacred river Nile, and abounds in those parts 
where he is worshipped by the natives. (Fragm. Philon. 
torn. ii. p. G4C.) Juvenal, to expose the superstition of 
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the Egyptians, very ludicrously describes a fierce contest 
between the inhabitants of two neighbouring towns about 
the superior honour of a serpent or an ape ; (Sat. xv.) and 
Tully, amongst the monstrous objects of their worship, 
reckons crocodilos, aspidas, serpenles. (De ConsoL See 
note on xv. 18.) Herodotus speaks of hpol v<f>ug, or sa- 
cred serpents about Thebes, which, when they were dead, 
were buried by the superstitious with great pomp in th§ 
temple of Jupiter. (Herod, in Euterpe.) It is certain, that 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphics no symbol was more fre- 
quent than that of a serpent. (See Orus Apollo.) Many 
reasons are assigned by the learned for the particular ho- 
nour paid to serpents — as, because they can twine and turn 
themselves into all shapes ; hence probably called <tkoX<oi 
ofugby our author, (xvi. 5.) and because they enjoy, as 
it were, perpetual youth, by annually casting their skin, 
and therefore not improperly made the symbols of life and 
health in Egypt and other countries : but these, however 
plausible for their being made symbolical representations, 
are not sufficient reasons for their worship, which more 
properly owes it original to the subtilty t and artifice of the 
devil ; for it is his favourite stratagem, his darling engine, 
to deceive mankind under this form, encouraged, no doubt, 
by the fatal success of his first attempt upon Eve in this 
borrowed shape. Nor is this true only of the Egyptians, 
but, wherever the devil reigned, the serpent was had in 
some peculiar veneration. (See Stillingfleefs Orig. Sac. 
b. iii. cap. 3.) 

And wild beasts.'] Tully observes of the Egyptians, that 
they consecrated almostevery kind of beasts; "Omnefere 
genus bestiarum ^Egyptii consecrarunt." (De Nat. Deor. 
lib. iii.) But the sacred animals which they principally 
regarded were, according to a learned writer, these that 
follow 7 , viz. " the serpent, the beetle, the hawk, the wolf, 
the lion, the goose, the crocodile, the bull, the cat, the 
dog, and the baboon. These, as being symbolical of their 
two principal deities, Osiris and Isis, they accounted sa- 
cred, and substituted them in the place of their deities." 
(Shaw's Travels, p. 397.) At first, as Plutarch thinks, 
they did not directly worship these, but adored the divi- 
nity that was represented in and by them. But though it 
is certain that the Egyptians chose at first the figures of 
beasts for the symbols, or hieroglyphical signs, of their 
gods, yet it is as certain, that at length their worship came 
to be terminated in them ; for as they worshipped their Ju- 
piter Ammon under the figure of a ram, their Anubis under 
that of a dog, from whence Virgil calls him, Latrator 
Anubis, and their Apis under that of a bull, or ox; so, in 
time, at least among the vulgar, who considered not suffi- 
ciently the intention of these symbols, these representa- 
tions were esteemed as real and original deities them- 
selves. Lucian's account of the introduction of these ani- 
mals into their theology is very extraordinary, and even 
ludicrous, "That in the. wars between the gods and the 
giants, the former for safety fled into Egypt, where they 
assumed the bodies of beasts and birds, which they ever 
after retained, and were accordingly worshipped and re- 
verenced in them, ualn koL vvv <f>v\aTTt<?Qai rag totb popfyag 
roig Qtoig." (De Sacrificiis.) Grotius thinks the original of 
this practice of worshipping beasts came from hence, viz. 
that the stars >vcre by astronomers cast into the forms and 
shapes of particular beasts, and great benefits were sup- 



posed to be received from their influence. (Explicat. De- 
cal.) And it must be confessed, indeed, that many of the 
animals, of which the stars bear the name, and to which, 
by a strong fancy, they were imagined to bear some re- 
semblance, were honoured with a religious veneration by 
the Egyptians, such as the bull, the ram, the goat, and the 
dog. The first of these animals, being their favourite Apis, 
the prophet Jeremiah takes notice of, (xlvi. 15.) and, by 
a severe sarcasm, according to the version of the LXX. 
exposes the worship of it; for he represents it as flying 
from the desolation of Egypt: and the question, Atari fyv- 
ytv aVo <tou 6 "Airig, 6 iioa^og 6 ItcXeKrog <rov ; (which is the 
reading likewise of the Arabic version) shews its inability 
to assist others in distress, though by the Egyptians es- 
teemed Bcoc IvapylcrraTog. (Sec yElian. do Animal, lib. xi. 
cap. 10. Spencer, de Legib. Hebr. torn. ii. p. 848.) The last, 
viz. the dog, was the peculiar object of worship of a whole 
Egyptian province, and was. an animal reverenced and sa- 
cred from one end of Egypt to the other. This Juvenal 
means, when he says, 



Oppida tota canem venerantur' - 



(Sat. xv.) 



And in the same manner the other pagan writers make 
themselves merry with the Egyptian superstitions. (See 
note on xii. 24. xv. 18.) Nor can we,. if more autho- 
rities were wanted, have a stronger instance of the very 
particular regard paid by the Egyptians to dogs, cats, and 
sheep, than what Prideaux mentions, viz. " that Cainbyses 
placed these in the very front of his army, when he took 
Pelusium, as knowing them to be sacred to, and honoured 
by, them." (Connex. vol. ii. p. 14. in not.) 

TIiou didst send a multitude of unreasonable beasts upwti 
them for vengeance.] The author of this book mentions 
elsewhere, (xvi. 3.) beasts being sent among the Egyptians 
as instruments of vengeance; though no express mention 
is made of this in Exodus, or any part of Scripture. In- 
deed, in Exod. viii. 21. where the text reads, Behold, I 
will send swarms of flies upon thee y the margin has it, a 
mixture of noisome beasts; and the Chaldee paraphrase on 
Psal. xviii. 45. renders more explicitly, a mixed multitude 
of wild beasts of the field. The Jews have a notion, as 
appears from the author of the Life and Death of Moses, 
quoted by Bishop Patrick in loc. that God sent lions, 
wolves, bears, and leopards, and such-like furious beasts, 
which killed not only their cattle in the field, but their 
children in their houses; which seems likewise to be the 
opinion of Josephus, who, among the Egyptian plagues* 
reckons Sqpla iravrdla teal iroXvrpoTra. (Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 14.) 
But as Bochart, De Muis, and other good writers, under- 
stand these passages of Scripture of swarms of flies only, 
so it is plain from what follows in our author, that wild 
beasts are not here to be understood, but rather frogs, lo- 
custs, and venomous flies. And thus Calmet renders, des 
grenouilles, des mouches, des sauterelles, despoux. (Com. 
in loc.) I think therefore, here, and in Rev. iv.'G. where 
there is the like mistake, Z&a would be better rendered 
living creatures than beasts; and so the same word is well 
translated, Ezek. i. 5. Tho reflection of Messieurs du 
Port-Royal upon this occasion is very just, and too fine 
to be omitted ; L'homme abuse de la creature: i. e. " Man. 
abused the creature to provoke God, and God made use of 
the creature to punish man : he shewed his equity at the 
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same time in proportioning the punishment to the crime, 
and his poweT, iri making even the smallest, and otherwise 
the most despicable creatures, become formidable to man, 
which he can do with the greatest ease, when he pleases to 
make use of them as the instruments of his vengeance." 
(Comm. in loc.) 

Ver. 16. That they might know that wherewithal a man 
sinneth, by ihe same also shall he be punished.'] In God's 
government of the world, instances are very frequent where 
the nature of the sin, and the punishment attending it, have 
very remarkably answered to each other. It would be al- 
most infinite to transcribe profane history upon this occa- 
sion ; but it may not be unacceptable to exemplify the 
truth of this observation in general, from the principal facts 
of this nature recorded in Scripture, nor improper to illus- 
trate it from a survey of the plagues of Egypt in particu- 
lar. To begin with the first sin, which, it is melancholy to 
observe, was almost as early as the very existence of man: 
Adam eats of the forbidden fruit of the earth, and the curse 
of the ground was the punishment to him and all his pos- 
terity. The overflowing of vice in the old world was mi- 
raculously punished with a deluge of waters ; and Sodom> 
that had burned so long with unnatural lust, was at length 
consumed by fire and brimstone. Nadab and Abihu, for 
putting strange fire in their censers, were instantly struck 
dead in the tabernacle, by fire from heaven. Samuel ob- 
served the like rule of justice and retaliation in the execu- 
tion of Agag, pronouncing, That as his sword had made 
women childless, so should his mother be childless among 
women. The adultery and homicide of David, was re- 
venged by tho incests and murders of his children ; and, 
because he gloried in the number of his people, he was pu- 
nished with the loss of seventy thousand of them by pesti- 
lence. And the barbarous Adoni-bczek, who had cruelly 
dismembered so many captive princes, met himself at last 
with a suitable requital, and was treated in the same man- 
ner. Hezekiah's vanity, in shewing his riches and trea- 
sures to the ambassadors of the king of Babylon, was re- 
quited with tho threat, that all that he had thus proudly 
shewn, should one day be carried away into Babylon. The 
like return was made to Saul, Goliath, Ahab, Jezebel, and 
Jehoiakim. (See also Ezek. xxxv. 15. Isa. xxxiii. 1. 
Joel iii. 6— 8.) But this retribution, called avrmmovSog, 
or the punishing like with like, will be best and most appo- 
sitely exemplified in the history of the Egyptians in parti- 
cular, where the connexion between the crime and the pu- 
nishment, is visibly distinguishable in every one of the 
plagues. 1. God turned the river into blood, and thereby 
rendered its water not only useless, but unwholesome, to 
punish the death of the Hebrew infants thrown into it. 
2. The disagreeable croaking of frogs throughout the land 
of Egypt, represents either the cries of the children, or the 
shrieks of the oppressed Israelites. 3. The nastiness of 
lice was not only designed to chastise the effeminacy and 
luxury of the Egyptians, but, according to the Jews, was 
intended to punish them for employing the Israelites in 
dirt and filth. 4. The stings of the venomous flics revenged 
their oppression by cruel and painful tasks. 5. God de- 
stroyed their cattle by a murrain, because they had de- 
prived the Israelites of their cattle, and had used them like 
beasts of burden- Or, we may suppose this plague to be 
inflicted for their worship of beasts. 6. The biles on the 
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Egyptians themselves, from head to foot, represented the 
marks of cruelty upon the flesh of the Israelites by theft 
blows and scourges. 7. God revenged their reproaches, 
insults, and menacing .language, by lightnings, strange 
hail, and thunders, which the Hebrew and the LXX. style 
the voices of God, and the Chaldee paraphrase very ex- 
pressly,- Tonitrua Maledictionis. 8. As they robbed and 
deprived the Israelites of their wages, the locusts in return 
ate up all the fruit of their ground. 9. The Egyptians 
kept the Israelites close prisoners, and God confined them 
as remarkably by that thick darkness which would not 
permit them to stir. 10. They evil-entreated God's first- 
born, his chosen people, for a long time; and God de- 
stroyed all their first-born in one moment. In the Jewish 
writings there are many examples, in which the vengearfce 
of God has discovered itself in a manner and way adapted 
and suited to the very crimes. (See particularly, 2 Mace, 
ix. 5, 6. and iv. 24. 32.) Nor is the connexion less visible 
in the history of the church, and its persecutors. 

Ver. 17. For thy Almighty hand that made the world of 
matter without form.'] The author seems to intimate by this 
expression, that God created the world out of pre-existent 
matter; and, possibly he'may speak this according to the 
opinion of the Platonists, who held not any temporal. crea- 
tion of the world, in* the strict and proper sense of that 
word, but the production of its foTm only from formless 
hxjle, which they called atcovfiiav, or shapelessness. Plato, 
speaking of the Almighty dr^fxiovpybg, says, tig rafiiv avrb 
vyayev h rr}g dra^iag* (In Timaeo.) But Chalcidius, in his 
commentaries upon this piece, after a great deal of learned 
pains taken to search out the true meaning of Plato, con- 
cerning the origin of hyle, thinks him to mean, not only 
the bringing of matter into form, but the original produc- 
tion of matter itself. (Chalcid. in Tim. p. 377.) Allowing, 
therefore, Plato to assert a prc-existence of rude matter 
before the formation of the world, yet he may be under- 
stood in the same sense that we believe a chaos to have 
gone before the bringing the world into the order it is now 
in. Our author, therefore, though in this sentiment he 
should transcribe Plato, may, and probably does, mean, 
that God at first created all matter out of nothing, which, in 
the beginning, was tohu ve bohu, i. e. without form and 
void, as our version has it ; but in the Hexaemeron, God 
gave every thing its form, and ranged and placed them in 
the order we now see them. And this, the writer to the ,He- 
brews seems to mean, when he says, That the worlds were 
made by the word of God, so that things which are seen ivere 
made, Ik firj <paivofi(vo)v, (Heb. xi. 3.) or rather, 1% ovk ovtwv, 
as the writer of the second book of Maccabees more fully 
expresses it, vii. 28. For this, as it conveys a higher 
idea of God's omnipotence, so is it likewise more agree- 
able to the scope of the argument ; for the reasoning in the 
following verses, we may observe, proceeds a majori ad 
minus, that if God could create the world out of nothing, 
and stamp beauty upon the rude chaos, he might, Avith much 
more ease, make any part of the creation fulfil his vindic- 
tive will, ot even create new instruments of his wrath on 
purpose. 

Wanted not means to send among them a multitude of 
bears or fierce lions.] "God did not punish the obstinacy 
of the Egyptians" all at once, but by degrees and intervals, 
that he might evidence his mercy, even in the pouting forth 
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of his wrath and fury, and the desire ho. hath, that lesser 
chastisements might prevent greater, and exterminating 
judgments. It was as easy for God to have sent at first 
lions to have destroyed them utterly, as to send the flics 
and frogs byway of a timely warning; but he restrains the 
course of his wrath, and contents himself at first to inflict 
a lighter punishment, to the end that men, being affrighted 
with those timely and more favourable strokes, may judge 
how intolerable it will be to bear the extremity of his wrath, 
and to drink the dregs of the cup of his fury. But when 
he meets with hearts altogether hardened, he makes them 
pass through all the degrees of his anger ; he is forced by 
their impenitence to proceed to extremity, and to be as firm 
in his justice, as they are in their obstinacy." (Royau- 
mont's Hist. Bib.) Philo, who often imitates our author, 
has likewise some useful reflections upon this place: fcwc 
Tig tTrtZryriivtu Sta rt roig ovra>g a<pav£<rt kcu nutXriuivotg Z&otg 
irtfitopziTO rrjv "x<Z)pav f iraotig aptcrovg koi \iovrag* k- t. X. i.e. 
" Perhaps some may inquire, why God punished Egypt with 
so small and despicable animals, passing by bears and lions? 
The answer is, 1. That God designed to correct the inha- 
bitants of that place, rather than quite destroy them ; for 
if he had intended the latter, he never would have made 
use of such small and seemingly-insignificant creatures, as 
his instruments, but rather famine, or the pestilence, which 
are scourges from heaven, and carry a sweeping desola- 
tion along with them. 2. The different manner of God's 
procedure from that of his creatures, is hence discernible ; 
for when men go to war to revenge an injury, they form the 
strongest alliances, and such as are able to assist them 
with the most powerful succours, and to strengthen theiT 
weakness most effectually: but God, who is the supreme 
power, and all-sufficient for his own great purposes, if at 
any time he makes use of instruments of vengeance, does 
not choose the greatest, or the strongest, being indifferent 
as to the natural powers of the creatures ; but he gives to 
small, and otherwise feeble things, a superior and uncon- 
trollable force, and by them more surprisingly punishes 
the wicked. For what is more despicable than lice? And 
yet such was their avenging power, as to subdue the 
Egyptians, and even extort a confession from the magi- 
cians themselves, that this was the finger of God." (Phil, 
de Mosc, vol. ii. edit. Mangey.) 

Ver. 18. Or unknown wild beasts full of rage, newly 
created.} This may cither mean beasts of an uncommon 
kind, 1 and of a fierceness hitherto unobserved, or beasts 
that have unusual venom, or iu a greater degree; for so 
Svfibg is often used ; (sec xvi. 5.) and thus Calmet under- 
stands it, de$ Mtes d*une espece inconnue, pleine d'ttne fu- 
reur toute extraordinaire, ou d\in venin nouvean. (Conv 
in loc.) The Vulgato renders, novi generis ird plenas ig- 
notas bestias, which may take in any or all the foregoing 
senses. 

Breathing out either a fiery vapour, or filthy scents of 
scattered smoke, or shooting horrible sparkles out of their 
eyes.] Our version follows a copy which read (ipdjuovg, 
filthy scents; but Calmet thinks fipouov, which other copies 
retain, the true reading, and "understands it of smoke, flung 
out with great force and much noise,, like that which is 
thrown out from Mount Vesuvius, or that which the poets 
have feigned to issue from some fabulous animals', who arc 
described by.thcm as thnwing fire with a roaring noise out 



of their mouth and nostrils : but should not the reading 
then be J) fip6u(]* XtKuuutvovg teenrvbv, or with a mighty noise 
puffing out smoke? The description here of imaginary beasts 
formed for destruction, which is very poetical, is not un- 
like that fine one of the leviathan in the book of Job, with 
this difference only, — that those circumstances of terror 
which arc here given to this or that particular species of 
beasts, arc all united in him who can open the doors of his 
face, his teeth are terrible round about, by his neesings a 
light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of tlte 
morning: out of his mouth go bttrning lamps, and sparks of 
fire leap out: out of his 7iostrils goeth smoke, as out of a 
seething caldron: his breath kindleth coals, and aflame go- 
eth out of his mouth: in his neck lodgeth strength, and sor- 
row is turned into joy before him. Where the rendering of 
the LXX. is observable, and conveys a more lively idea of 
terror, iunpoaStv avrov irporpi^u airdjkua, i. c. before him 
marches destruction. Behold, the hope of him is in vain; 
shall not one be cast down even at the sight of him? (xli. 9. 
18 — 22.) Ovid's description, which has been much ad- 
mired, comes far short of the inspired writer in the sub- 
limity of the sentiments : — 

" Ecce adamantcis vulcanum naribus efflant 
iEripcdcs tauri, tactaeque vaporibus herbae 
Ardent" (Mctam. lib. vii.) 

Ver. 20. Yea, without these might they have fallen down 
with one blast, being persecuted cf vengeance, and scattered 
abroad through the breath of thy power.] AtKunOivrtg wo 
7rvtvfiaroc Svvauz&g aov* i. e. By one pestilential blast of air, 
as it is generally understood; or it may be rendered in a 
higher sense, by the Spirit of thy power, or the powerful 
irvtvua, the Spirit of the Almighty. (See the note on v. 
23.) The sentiment, according to the common accepta- 
tion, is very grand and magnificent, that God could have 
created beasts on purpose for vengeance, whose very looks, 
even without their violence or poison, should have scat- 
tered death; and with more case could he have destroyed 
the Egyptians by a look, a word, a blast. And thus he de- 
stroyed the formidable army of the Assyrians : for when all 
things seemed desperate, and the enemies of Jerusalem 
thought themselves just masters of it, God sends his blast, 
and instantly a hundredfourscore and five thousand became 
dead corpses. (Isa. xxxvii. 7. 36.) The Psalmist has finely 
expressed this, by the blasting of the breath of GocFs dis- 
pleasure; (Psal. xviii. 15.) which includes at once what 
our author has expressed in both these sentences. Job, 
whom this writer seems often to imitate, expresses himself 
concerning the desolation of the wicked in like manner: 
They that plough iniquity, and soiv wickedness, by the blast 
of God perish, and by the breath of his nostrils are they 
consumed, (iv. 8, 9.) By any of these means might the 
Egyptians have perished, being persecuted of vengeance, 
and pursued by it, which the Vulgate understands, of the 
stings of their own consciences, " persccutioncm passi ab 
ipsis factis suis;" and so Coverdalc renders, being, perse-* 
cuted of their own works. But though God can use all or 
any of these extraordinary instruments of vengeance, yet 
his known and ordinary way of dealing is to follow the im- 
partial rules of justice, and to proportion his punishments 
to the nature and quality of men's crimes. 

But thou hast ordered all things in measure, and 7iumber> 
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and weight.] This aphorism is very just, when applied to 
the beauty and harmony of God's natural works ; but the 
context necessarily confines it to the government of the 
moral world, viz. that God's wrath, in his dealings with 
the children of men, is neither rash nor hasty, inconsiderate 
nor excessive, fickle nor inconstant, groundless nor unjust; 
as that of his creatures too generally is; but he exercises 
his justice with the strictest impartiality, in measure, number, 
and weight; i. e. he considers the nature of the offence, and 
the. heinousness of its aggravations, and proportions the 
duration and extent of his vengeance accordingly. And 
as he acts not through passion, resentment, or hatred, his 
chastisements are always just, suited to the greatness of 
men's faults, and the demerit of sinners. It was not there- 
fore without good reason that the heathens have painted 
Jupiter with a pair of scales, in which he weighs and de- 
termines men's respective destinies: 

u Jupiter ipse duas aequato examine lances 
Sustinet, et fata imponit diversa duorum,"&c. 

(iEn. xii.) 

Ver. 22. For the tvhote world before thee is as a little 
grain of the balance.] As God's justice weighs all actions 
in an equal balance, so, with respect to his power, the 
whole world may be considered as the most minute and 
inconsiderable thing in it The prophet Isaiah has the 
very same comparison upon the like occasion, which the 
LXX. express almost in the same manner, J>c poirrj £vyou, 
(xl. 15.) and it might as well have been expressed by the 
dust of the balance here, as our version has it in that place. 
For as the nothingness of the world, if I may be allowed 
the expression, is placed here in a contrast with God's in- 
finite power, the most inconsiderable, the most impercep- 
tible atom is properer to be mentioned, than a little grain, 
or any, even the least sensible weight, as the margin 
has it. 

Ver. 23. But thou hasl mercy upon all, for thou canst 
do all things, and winkest at the sins of men, because they 
should amend.] 'E\mg Si itavraq on navra Svvatrai. "On 
should not be translated/or, but because; the meaning being 
here, that almighty power is the cause or foundation of his 
unbounded clemency, as mercy is always the generous at- 
tendant upon real greatness. That this is the true sense, 
is plain from ver. 26. and xii. 16. This mercy God of- 
fers to all, and suspends for a time the execution of his 
vengeance, to give thcin time and room for repentance; 
and when they do repent, for so Calmet farther under- 
stands these words, as a tender father, whose arms arc al- 
ways open to receive the penitent and returning prodigal, 
he is ready to pardon all that truly turn to him. It is a 
pious reflection of Messieurs du Port-Royal, " Happy are 
those who rightly understand the infinite goodness of God, 
and improve the consideration of it to their great advan- 
tage; for they who know it, only so far as to abuse it, and 
lose sight of his justice; in the pleasing contemplation of 
his mercy, and thereby make it the occasion of sin, have 
great reason to fear, that his patience and forbearance, so 
often disregarded by them, will at length turn into rigour 
and severity, according to the account of the true Solo- 
mon, Prov. i. 26,27, &c." 

Ver. 24. For never wouldest thou have made any thing, if 
thouhadst haled it.] God didnot make the world, or any 



thing in it, for the mere exercise of his power, much less 
for the sport of his tyranny ; but his goodness was the 
cause of the production of all things. God is an all-suffi- 
cient being, perfectly blessed in himself, nor was his es- 
sential felicity capable of any accession from the existence 
of any creature ; it was therefore his free goodness only 
that moved him to create all things, that he might impart 
happiness to all his creatures. That notion therefore is 
certainly not only groundless, but cruel, which represents 
God from all eternity decreeing some men to endless and 
unspeakable, torments, whom, according to this opinion, 
he must create with a formed design of making them un- 
happy, and falling, without any demerit, a sacrifice to his 
justice. This gloomy tenet of the supralapsarians, as it is 
called, is inconsistent with Scripture, which represents 
God. not only loving all his creatures, but emphatically as 
love itself How much justcr, and more worthy of the 
great Creator, is that sentiment of Pherecydcs, elg cpwra 
//£raj3Xfj<T$eu rbv Ala /LtAXovra St}fxtovpyuv ? i. e. God trans- 
formed himself into love when he made the world? 

Ver. 25. How could any thing have endured, if it had 
not been thy will?] The same tender affection which at first 
inclined God to create things as they are, and to com- 
municate his extensive goodness to the several orders of 
beings, moves him to preserve the things made by him, 
and to continue them in their original condition. For there 
is nothing which God has created, that is either so distant, 
so little, or so inconsiderable, which God does not inspect 
and take care of, and, to speak in the language of a polite 
writer, which he does not essentially inhabit. And if the 
great Maker of all things should not be thus graciously 
disposed towards his creatures, if he should withdraw his 
overruling providence, there would not only be the great- 
est confusion, but an end of universal nature. Seneca as- 
signs the true reason of the world's continuance, " mancnt 
cuncta, non quia retcrna sunt, sed quia defenduntur cura 
regentis:" (Epist. 58.) and the Psalmist, the cause of its 
decay, WJten thouhidest thy face they arc troubled, when 
thou takest away their breath they die, and are turned 
again to their dust. (Psal. civ. 29.) 

Or- been preserved if not called by thee.] i. e. How could 
any thing have continued, if thou didst not order it to 
continue? And thus the Syriac version understands it, 
Quomodo conservaretur aliquid, nisi tu pr<eciperes? And 
Calmet, Qui se piit conserver sans votre ordre? (Com; 
in loc.) To call, when applied to God, is the same as to 
create, ordain, command. And thus St. Paul uses the ex- 
pression, (Rom. iv. 17.) God, who quickeneth the dead', 
calleth those things which be not, as though they were; i. e: 
he equally commands the dead and the living. And tho 
Psalmist, (cxlvii. 4.) he calleth them all by their names; i.e. 
he commands them into his presence. 

Ver. 26. Thou sparest all, for they are thine, O Lord, 
thou lover of souls.] ^iko^vxog, or l° mr °f souls, is the 
highest character that can be given of God. To call him 
<t>tktfipaio$ or $tk£\\y\v, a lover of Jews or Greeks, is in com- 
parison a low and scanty denomination, as it expresses his 
care for only a part of the species. (See Barrow's Works, 
torn. ii. p. 208.), Nay, even tf>/AavS/>ct>7roc itself, which is 
the most complex term, and takes in the genus of mankind, 
is not so amiable and perfect as <pi\6$vxoe, which includes 
his love and tenderness for the more valuable part of our 
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nature. It is pretty observable, that God is no where in 
Scripture called <pi\ayye\oc> though even this character, if 
it was predicated of God, would not, with respect to us at 
least, be so adorable. * But as God is said hero to spare all, 
and to be a lover of souls, without distinction, perhaps our 
author may allude to that command of God to Moses, 
Exod. xxx. 12—15. that when they took the sum or 
number of the people, every man so numbered, from twenty 
years old and upwards, should pay half a shekel to the 
sanctuary, as a ransom for his soul to God, under the 
penalty of a plague to ensue the neglect of such a pay- 
ment; which was a most easy and favourable capitation, 
inasmuch as, when their lives were the forfeit of their sins 
to God, God in mercy thus accepted a small ransom for 
them; and he accepted an equal ransom for the lives of 
the lowest as well as the highest among them, as they were 
all of equal value in his sight, who careth for all alike. 

CHAP. XII. 

ARGUMENT. • ^ 

The author mentions fresh instances of favour bestowed 
by God upon, the Israelites, particularly in bringing 
them to, and settling them in, the land of Canaan, from 
whence he drove out the old inhabitants for their barba- 
rous and inhuman rites of sacrificing their children, and 
feasting upon blood, &c. by which the holy land was 
defiled. But unworthy as the Canaanites were of mercy, 
God did not exterminate them at once, but his conduct 
towards them was very gracious. And from God's slow- 

, ness to take vengeance even of these, ho proceeds (ver. 
19.) to deduce this useful and comfortable lesson, viz. 
that the intention of God's forbearance is to invite sin- 
ners to repentance, who are from hence encouraged to 
hope, that they shall be accepted through the sincerity 
of it; but such as slight his gentle corrections, and dis^ 
regard his kind notices, shall at length experience a 
judgment worthy of God. 

Ver. 1. JC OR tliine incorruptible Spirit is in all things.'] 
This verse seems necessarily connected with the last of the 
foregoing chapter, though in all the editions it is separate 
and distinct from it. It contains the reason why God is 
£tX(tyuxoc, or a lover of souls, viz. because his Spirit dwell- 
cth with or in every man, i<rrlv iv nave even with the wicked, 
till they, through their own fault, force it to depart. (See 
note on i. 5.) This is manifestly the sense of the Syriac 
translation, which is more explicit than the rest of the ver- 
sions, beginning this chapter, Amator es animartim, quia 
Spiritus (mis bonus habitat in omnibus. And this it does 
without any prejudice to its own perfection, for the Spirit 
contracts no defilement by its inhabitation for a time in a 
wicked breast; its purity, like that of the sun, remains un- 
sullied, though it shines upon filth and dirt. The Vulgate 
is particular in reading this place with an epiphonema, or 
note of admiration, at the goodness of God, " O quam bo- 
nus et suavis est, Domine, Spiritus tuus in omnibus!" O 
how benign and full of sweetness is thy Spirit, O Lord, to- 
wards all men, or in all its proceedings! which pious re- 
flection may refer either to God's dealing with the Egyp- 
tians in the former chapter, or with the Canaanites men- 
tioned in this, or respect his forbearance towards sinners 



in general. Grotius understands by Spirit here, the soul 
of man, that it is incorruptible and immortal, and an image 
of the Divine eternity, and refers to ii. 23. which is not so 
agreeable to the sense of tho context. 

Ver. 2. Therefore chastenest thou them by little and little 
that offend.] God does not proceed with haste and eager- 
ness to punish his enemies, as if he was jealous or afraid 
that they would escape from him, nor does he pour on 
them all his wrath at once, or on a sudden, as if he could 
not command his temper or resentment: he punishes not 
usually with such excess and rigour, as if he purposely 
sought the destruction and utter extinction of his enemies, 
but, aiming at the amendment, welfare, and happiness, of 
those he corrects, he chastises rather as a master, a father, 
a God. St. Ambrose finely observes, " that what is here 
mentioned of God's lenity in punishing by little and little, is 
an excellent maxim for the conduct of life, for that we ought 
equally to avoid the two contrary extremes, and to observe 
a medium between a faulty complaisance, or tenderness, 
that pardons every thing, and a rigid severity, that excuses 
nothing, which makes no favourable allowance for human 
frailty, and is not at all softened by any mitigating and al- 
leviating circumstances." 

Ver. 3. For it was thy will to destroy by the hands of our 
fathers both those old inhabitants of thy holy land.] The 
Israelites were raised by God on purpose to be a scourge 
upon every shocking vice and flagrant villany of the na- 
tions around them. This people, eminently distinguished 
by the Divine favour and protection, God made choice of to 
chastise the enormities of the Canaanites, Amorites, &c. 
who were every ways profligate and utterly abandoned; as 
appears by the context, to drive them out of the holy land 
by their hands, and to retort in a particular manner their 
cruelties upon their own heads. As God had purposed 
utterly to destroy the nations of Canaan, so he did not dis- 
pose any of them to accept of peace from the Israelites, 
in order to their preservation ; it was of the Lord (as the 
sacred text expresses it) to harden their hearts, that they 
should come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy 
them utterly , and that they might have no favour, but be de- 
stroyed as the Lord commanded, Josh. xi. 20. where the 
exaggeration of the expression is very observable, and is 
intended to denote the certainty and violence of their, de- 
struction. (See also Deut. vii. 1, 2.) 

Thy holy land.] The Almighty at first represented him- 
self to the Jews as a gentilitial God — the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ; afterward, as a local Deity, who had 
preferred Judea to all other countries, and chosen it for his 
peculiar residence, on which account it is generally charac- 
terized in the sacred writings by the name of his land, 
(Levit. xxv. 23. Deut. xi. 12. Psal. x. 16. Isa. xiv. 25.) 
and here by this writer more fully, his holy land. It was 
called the holy land, tear e?ox^v, either because it was pro- 
mised to tho patriarchs, and was the habitation of them 
* and the prophets; or because God's chosen people dwelt 
there ; or, lastly, because the true worship of God, under 
the old testament, chiefly flourished there. Upon ac- 
count of the singular temperature of tho air, tho wholesome- 
ness of the climate, the fruitfulness of the soil, and the very 
great plenty of all kinds of things, it is said in Scripture to 
flow with milk and honey, and Ezek. xx. 6. to be the glory 
of all lands, and frequently, upon account of tfie great 
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blessings with which it abounded, it is made a type of 
heaven, from* thence called the heavenly Canaan. No 
wonder therefore that God should promise this good land 
to Abraham and his seed for an inheritance, and that he 
should at length give it to the. most worthy colony of his 
children. See ver. 7. and Adrichomius's Pref. to Theatr. 
Terras Sanely, where he says, that it was anciently called 
the land of promise, and by the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Josephus, the land of Canaan, from Canaan the 
son of Ham, who lived there with his children. By Pto- 
lemy, and the ancient geographers, it is styled Palestine, 
but the most common name is the holy land; and yet this 
does not occur in Scripture, nor any where in the Apocry- 
phal writings, but here and 2 Mace. i. 7. 

Ver. 4. Whom thou hatedstfor doing most odious works 
of witchcrafts.'] Canaan, from whom the Canaanites were 
descended, was the son of Ham, or Cham, and from him* 
the learned derive the original of witchcraft and sorcery : he 
is thought by some to be the same with Zoroastres, the in- 
ventor of magic. tJassian acquaints us from very ancient 
tradition, that Ham, before he entered into the ark with his 
father Noah, engraved upon stones and plates of metals, 
which the waters of the deluge could not spoil, his art of 
magic and sorcery, that it might more effectually be pre- 
served, which memorials he found when the deluge was over; 
and, communicating them to his children, propagated that 
art and wicked superstition among his posterity. (Cassian. 
ColIat.viii.cap.21.)He adds also, that, besides the elements, 
the inhabitants of Canaan worshipped a multitude of devils 
that presided over their reXerag avoaiovg, or wicked rites. 

Ver. 5. And also those merciless murderers of children.] 
What is mentioned in this and the following verse about 
the inhuman murder of children, most undoubtedly relates 
to the sacrificing of them to Moloch. Thus Selden, whose 
authority is beyond all commentators, speaking of the rites 
of Moloch, dc Diis Syris, Syntag. i. cap. G. says, " Hsec 
sunt sacra, quae Sapientiae voluminis antor vocat tekvo^ovovc 
TtktTag" (cap. 14. com. 23. et cap. 12. com. 5, G.)_ The 
sacrifices that were offered to Moloch were of seven sorts, 
six of them were the same as some of the Jewish sacrifices 
instituted by Moses ; the seventh was the sacrifice of a son ; 
and he that sacrificed this kissed the idol, which had the 
face of a calf, and to this the prophet Hosea is thought to 
allude, xiii. 2. The manner of offering the children to Mo- 
loch was this: The image wa£ heated by fire put under it, 
till it was red hot, and shone again, and then the priests took 
the victim or child, and placed it in the burning arms of 
Moloch, which were extended on purpose ; and that the 
parent or relations might not hear the shrieks of the child, 
they danced before the image to tho sound of drums, from 
whence the place was called Tophet. (See Fagius in Levit. 
xviii. 21. Selden de Diis Syris, Syntag. i. cap. G. and note 
on xiv. 23.) That parents did sacrifice their own children, 
is evident from many instances even among the Greeks and 
Romans; and innumerable testimonies might be produced 
of it from profane writers, whether founded upon the mis- 
taken instance of Abraham's offering up his son Isaac, I 
shall not determine. (See Philo dc Abrah. Macrob. Sa- 
turn. Ovid. Fast. Sharrock dc av0pw7ro0u<Tf ? ,p.49G,7.) And 
that the worshippers of Moloch, among whom may be 
reckoned the Canaanites and Phoenicians, whom «Grotius 
supposes to be the same, (in Deut. xviii.) Amoritcs, Moab- 



ites, Carthaginians, Cretans, Ammonites, Syrians, too many 
and sad instancesof human degeneracy! did consent to 
have their children sacrificed to this monster of cruelty 
in particular, appears from many passages of Scripture. 
(Levit. xviii. 21. 2 Kings iii. 27, xxiii. 10. Jer. viu 31. xix. 
4, 5.) ,To instance in the Syrians only, we read expressly, 
(2 Kings xvii. 31;) that the Sepharvites burnt their children 
in honour of Adrammelech and Anammelech, which are 
'said to be the gods of Sepharvaim, but, in reality, were no 
other than different names for Moloch, as the learned agree. 
(See* Selden in loc. citat.) And the Psalmist observes, 
(PsaL cvi. 35.) that the Israelites, being mingled with these 
heathen, learned their works, insomuch that they likewise 
offered their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed 
innocent blood, even the blood of their sons and their daugh- 
ters, whom they offered unto the idols of Canaan, and the 
land was defiled with blood: lv toTc dlfxam, LXX. in san- 
guinibus, Vulg. both in the plural number, to express the 
great effusion of it. Plutarch, Uepl Sumdaifxoviag, mentions 
what is still more shocking, that the parents even stood by 
when their children were offered upon such execrable oc- 
casions. But, that the parents themselves should be the 
very executioners, should kill with their own hands their 
own issue, innocent, harmless souls, destitute to be sure of 
help when their own parentis were their betrayers and mur- 
derers, which our author mentions in the following verse, 
exceeds all instances of cruelty, as it docs indeed almost 
all bounds of faith. 

And devourers of man's flesh, and the feasts of blood.] 
Though one may easily guess at the author's meaning, yet 
this passage is very perplexed in the original ; and, amidst 
the multitude of various readings, it is difficult to find the 
true one. The Roman edition reads, <nr\ayxvo<j>ayu)v av- 
0po)7r(v(t)v vapKwv Soivav, ical aifiaro^ The Complutensian, 
tnrAayxvo^ayovg dvQpMTrivwv aapKCov, mu Solvav alfxarog. Aid. 
edit, with Vatablus, Soivav aifiarog Ik fivoov. Our version 
manifestly follows the second reading, which seems coun- 
tenanced by all the versions, which render in like manner. 
If we may suppose jut<W/<rac to be here understood, or to be 
brought forward from the preceding verse, it will, perhaps, 
help the difficulty, and give some light and clearness to this 
intricate passage; i. e. Thou hatedst both those oldinhabit- 
ants of thy holy land, as being guilty of witchcrafts and 
abominable rites, and also the eaters of the bowels of men, 
comestores viscerum hbminum, as the Vulgate has it, or 
the devourers of human flesh, and their feasts of blood, &c. 
for so dv9pa)7riv<t)v aapxtov, I think, may be better rendered, 
as including the flesh of children, rather than man's flesh, as 
our version has it; for it seems to be this author's opinion, 
that they did cat the flesh of the children that were sacri- 
ficed; and from thence they may be here called <nrAayx v °- 
<j>ayoi. Calmet differs from this writer, and says, " That 
though there arc too many instances of their sacrificing both 
men and children to Saturn, or Baal (which arc names 
likewise of Moloch), yet it is not sufficiently clear, cither 
from Scripture or profane history, that they ate the entrails 
of the unhappy victims." (Comment, in loc.) AVe meet 
with GTrXayxviapbQ, indeed, 2 Macc.vi.7. and irapavofiog 
airXayxviGfJibc, ver. 21. in the description of the feasts of 
Bacchus. But the entrails of beasts seem there only meant. 

Feasts of blood.] The eating of blood was practised 
among the heathens in their sacrifices, treaties, feasts, ma- 
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gical rites, and as a ceremony of initiation into their mys- 
teries, and the worship of their demons. This the Psalmist 
alludes to, Psal. xvi. 5. which Aquila translates enrovdag 
avrtov l£ alpaTtov* and in this sense Spencer understands the 
place. (I)c Leg. Hebraeor. vol. i. p. 30.) Maimonides 
observes of the heathens, that though they looked upon the 
eating of blood as an instance of impurity and unclean- 
ness, yet it was practised by them, through a fond conceit 
that it was the food of their demons, and that, by eating of 
it, they should ingratiate and recommend themselves to 
them, and have a freer communication with them, and 
larger discoveries of future events made to them. Lu- 
cian's account, in his tract De Sacrifices, of the revels 
of the demons at their feasts of blood, however witty or 
pleasant it may have been represented, yet, instead of in- 
spiring us with any agreeable sentiments, cannot but ap- 
pear shocking to all who have any bowels left, and are not 
themselves divested of the tenderness of human nature, 
which, far from being entertained with such unnatural re- 
past, startles and shudders, as it were by sympathy, at the 
sad relation. 

Ver. G. With their priests out of the midst of their idola- 
trous crue (leg. crew).] There are, I think, as many read- 
ings of this place in the original, as there are editions, 
which have either no sense at all, or a meaning widely 
different The Vatican edition reads, Ik fiiaov fivaraSdag 
(xovj which seems a manifest corruption; for what does 
pv<rra$da mean, or in what other author does it occur? 
The Complut. k pfaov fxverrag Stiag <rov, which is no less 
unintelligible. The Vulgate, rendering a medio sacramento 
tuo, seems to have followed a copy which read fivarqptov 
aov. But this reading of the passage is absurd ; for how 
can the Canaanites, which knew not the true God, be said 
to feast upon blood in the midst of his mysteries, or in- 
deed to act contrary to them, which they knew nothing of? 
Vatabl us reads, fixxrrag Stiaopov, and Grotius more fully, 
Ik fivaov fivarag Qtiaafiov. The Alexandrian MS. has Ik 
filaov fivarag Siaaov, joining the two words Oeiag <xov in the 
second reading together, which seems in good measure to 
remove the difficulty ; but I think the whole would be more 
correct and better connected, if the reading was, Ik fiiaov 
livardg re Oiaaov, which Aid. edit, retains; i. e. And also 
those priests of Moloch ivhom thou principally hatedst, and 
dircctedst thy vengeance against, and didst determine Ik 
fiioov tnroXtaat, to take out of the way ; or rather (because 
Ik pioov maybe thought at too great a distance from its 
adjunct anoXiaac), Thou tvast determined to destroy those 
priests particularly amidst all the crew of idolaters, which 
is the sense of our version, k fxhov £e«<roi>, ex medio Tripu- 
diantiamchorovelccetu; for so Oiaaog is understood by the 
lexicographers: and next to these, the inhuman parents, 
who either themselves killed their own children, or gave 
them willingly to be sacrificed. Priests may relate indif- 
ferently either to those of Moloch, or those of the old in- 
habitants of the holy land; but abOevrag yovtig relate only 
to the worshippers of Moloch. The version then of this 
and the three foregoing verses (plainer in construction, and 
more agreeable to the Greek, without the transposition 
that is made in our translation) lies thus: For thou, hating 
both those old inhabitants of thy holy land for their odious 
works of witchcrafts, &c. and also (hating) those merciless 
murderers of children, and devourtrs of human flesh, and 



their feasts of blood, didst determine to destroy, by tlte 
hands of our fathers, the priests from amidst their idolatrous 
congregations, and the parents that were guilty of destroy- 
ing helpless souls, viz. their children. If it be asked, why 
any distinction is made between the old inhabitants dealing 
in witchcrafts, and the worshippers of Moloch, which our 
version retains, the reason probably is, because Moloch 
was an idol originally of the Ammonites, and the rites of 
sacrificing children were likewise Ammonitish, and came 
only by degrees into Canaan. (See Selden de Diis Syris 
Syntag. i. cap. 6.) Or if it should be farther inquired, 
How did God destroy the worshippers of Moloch, that his 
holy land might receive a worthy colony of children? I an- 
swer, in the vengeance taken on account of Baal-Peor, 
when all the Midianites were utterly destroyed, the priests 
Ik fihov Siaoov, from Balaam down to the meanest, and 
also all the women, (Numb, xxxi.) which must include 
avSivrag yoviig. In confirmation of this opinion, see Light- 
foot, vol. i. p. 783. who understands the matter of Baal- 
Peor, to be the sacrificing of their children to Moloch ; 
answerable to which, he interprets Psal. cvi.28. They ate 
the sacrifices of the dead. And this being the first idolatry 
they fell into after their coming out of the wilderness, and 
just before their getting possession of the holy land, he 
tells us, that St. Stephen upbraided them with it in the 
words of the prophet, that after their neglects of sacrificing 
to God forty years in the wilderness, they yet could pre- 
sently take up the tabernacle of Moloch. In confirmation 
of this opinion, see Selden, also, de Diis Syris, who says, 
that all the Baals (however distinguished) of Syria, of 
which Baal-Peor is the first mentioned, were only other 
names for Moloch. (See also Jer. xix. 5.) And to con- 
firm what Lightfoot and Selden say, we may add the au- 
thority of J. Jer. Vossius, who contends learnedly for the 
same opinion about Moloch and Baal. (Theol. Gentil. vol. 
vi. p. 123, 124. 720. edit, fol.) Thus we have a ready solu. 
tion of the history to which this passage refers, and thus 
may it be interpreted consistently with little or no altera- 
tion in the Greek. To what I before mentioned about the 
manner of these unnatural and inhuman sacrifices, (see 
note on ver. 5.) we may add, that at first they made the 
children only to pass between two great fires lighted before 
Moloch, as a sort of imaginary purification; but after- 
ward, confounding the worship of this idol with that paid 
to Saturn, the worship of Moloch became equally barba- 
rous and bloody. Such as thought they had too many 
children, burnt them in honour of him, and consecrated 
them to their tutelar god, for the greater good of the fa- 
mily, as they supposed : and often, on important occasions, 
and in times of imminent danger, it was the eldest, the 
most beloved child, whom they devoted to Moloch. This 
abominable practice lasted long among the Canaanites in 
a place called anciently Gehenna, or the valley of Ilinnom; 
it was also called Tophet, for the reason given above. 

Ver. 8. Nevertheless, even those thou sparedst asmen, and 
didst send was])s, forerunners of thine host, to destroy them 
by little and little.'] The meaning is not that God absolutely 
spared them ; for this is not consistent either with the con- 
text or sacred history ; the sense must be, that to theso 
as men, and his creatures, though the greatest sinners, 
God shewed some marks of tenderness, and did not treat 
them with all that rigour which they deserved. Tho 
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Psalmist has a thought which very much resembles this, 
Psal. lxxviii. 39,40. Many a time turned he his wrath away, 
and would not suffer his whole displeasure to arise; for he 
considered that they were but flesh, and that they were 
even a wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. By 
wasps, forerunners of God's host, we may understand, either 
that God, before the Israelites came into those parts, sent 
hornets, a sort of wasps of all others the most deadly and 
pernicious, which so infested the Canaanites, that many 
of them were forced to leave their country, or that, when 
the Israelites came to give them battle, these hornets made 
such assaults upon them, as facilitated the victory. Some 
rabbins say they flew in the eyes of the Canaanites, and 
made them so blind that they could not see to fight; and 
such as fled away they pursued, and killed in their lurk- 
ing-holes. Joshua confirms the sending of these hornets, 
xxiv. 12. which God had before threatened to send, 
Deut. vii.20. and says in general (for we have nowhere 
in Scripture any more particular account of them), that the 
Amorites were not driven out by the sword and bow of the 
Israelites, but by the stings of these venomous creatures. 
Philo says of the Canaanites, that they werg unworthy, 
many of them, to be conquered by men, cvt'ouc ru>v IxBp&v dva- 
Zlovg; and therefore God sent troops of hornets to fight for 
his holy ones, and to destroy them by a most shameful over- 
throw. (De Praemiis et Pcenis.) To shew the probability 
of this, Bochart instances in whole people who have been 
forced by them to forsake their country. (Hierozoic. lib. 
iv. p. 2.) Herodotus, Appian, Strabo, and Calinet, con- 
firm the same. Many writers, it must be confessed, have 
understood the wasps or hornets mentioned here, and in 
the books of Moses and Joshua, metaphorically; St. Aus- 
tin in particular supposes their fear to have had the same 
effect upon them as being pursued by hornets. But, 1. The 
literal sense, which our author favours, is maintained by 
Theodoret, Procopius, and Bochart, vol. iii. p. 538. % 
The fear which God threatened to send upon the enemies 
of his people, is mentioned as distinct from these hornets, 
Exod. xxiii. 27, 28. And, lastly, the Scripture speaks of 
them as real animals, Deut. vii.20. Josh. xxiv. 12. 

.Ver. 9. Not that thou wast unable — to destroy them at 
once with cruel beasts, or with one rough word.] Of God's 
extraordinary manner of punishing by wild beasts, there 
are very many examples in Holy Scripture. As, the Sa- 
maritans, that wrsre slain by them because they feared not 
the Lord; (2 Kings xvii. 25, 26.) the children that mocked 
the prophet Elisha; (2 Kings ii. 23, 24.) the disobedient 
prophet, (1 Kings xiii. 24.) This was agreeable to what 
God threatened the wicked, Lev. xxvi. 22. That he would 
send wild beasts among them to rob them of their children, 
and destroy their cattle, to make them few in number, and 
tlieir highways desolate. (See also Isa. xv. 9. Jcr. v. 6. 
viii. 17. xv. & Ezek. xiv. 15. 21.) The instance which 
is next mentioned by this writer, viz. that God can destroy 
guilty nations by one harsh word, finely displays his 
power. David, in his book of Psalms, seems to have had, 
the same thought, that one word from the mouth of God 
was sufficient to blast and confound his enemies. See 
particularly, Psal. lxxxiii. 1. which some learned men 
have understood in this sense. Or if by a metaphor we 
explain this of thunder, which is often God's voice of ven- 
geance, (see Psal. xviii. 13, 14. xlvi. 0.) the thought strikes 
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us more forcibly. But if we suppose this .to be meant of 
the Word of the Lord, or the Adyoc, personally, as Calmet 
seems to take it, (Com. in loc.) enraged and exasperated 
at the proceedings of the wicked, and executing the Al- 
mighty's orders upon them, as he is represented, xviii. 15, 
16. and often under the Old Testament, the idea rises still 
higher, is more magnificent and terrible. 

Ver. 10. But executing thy judgments upon them by little 
and little.'] Though the history of the wars against the Ca- 
naanites be briefly summed up in Scripture, yet they lasted 
a long time; (Josh. xL18.) seven years, according to the 
opinion of many learned men: and such a length of time 
God was pleased the war should continue, partly in respect 
to the old inhabitants themselves, who, being chastened by 
little and little, had place of repentance given them, and , 
also to exercise the faith and patience of his own people, 
and that the difficulty of the conquest might make them 
the more sensible of God's power and goodness. To these 
"may be added thefollowingreasons, which are to be met 
with in Scripture : first, God did not drive out these nations 
hastily by .the victorious hand of Joshua, that he might 
thereby prove Israel, whether they would keep the way of 
the Lord, to walk therein ; for, if none of them had been 
left, there would have been no temptation to worship their 
gods. (Judg. ii. 22, 23.) Another reason for driving out 
these nations by little and little was, lest the land should 
become desolate and uncultivated ; (Exod. xxiii. 29.) for 
the Israelites were not yet numerous enough to people the 
whole country, had these nations been destroyed all at 
once. And a third reason occurs in the same verse, that a 
great part being thus left Ayithout inhabitants, it would be 
possessed and overrun by wild beasts, which would have 
been very dangerous to the Israelites in the other neigh-, 
bouring parts where they were settled. 

Not being ignorant that they were a naughty generation; 
and that their malice was bred in them; and their cogitation 
tvould never be changed.] The expression here is not un- 
like that mentioned Gen. vi. 5. God saw that every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of man's heart tvas only evil conti- 
nually, and his dealing was in like manner; for though he 
saw them unalterably bent upon wickedness, yet he al- 
lowed the men of the old world time for repentance, and the 
prevention of their ruin. And thus God knew that Pha- 
raoh would not let his people go, and that his mind would 
not be altered, (Exod. iii. 19.) and yet he tries him by.dif-, 
ferent methods, he executes his judgments upon him by 
little and little, and gives all possible warnings to reclaim, 
him. He foretells the plagues, before he sends them; to 
admonish him; he performs signs and wonders before him, 
to soften him ; he inflicts worse and worse judgments upon 
him to affrighten him, but all without effect; for it appears 
that Pharaoh six times hardened his own heart, before 
God hardened it once. But it may be asked, -to what pur- 
pose God gave the Canaanites place for repentance, and 
visited them with admonitory chastisements, if he knew 
that their cogitations, or wicked intentions, would never 
be altered? To this I answer, that though God certainly 
foreknew that they would not make a right use of his for- 
bearance, yet his prescience no way determined their act- 
ing; still they were at liberty to have changed their cogi- 
tations or designs, and to have altered their vicious course 
of life; for there is a great difference between God's fore.- 
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knowledge and his decrees; a distinction never to be for- 
gotten. God always knows when men are wickedly dis- 
posed, and their sinful habits become, as it were, natural to 
them ; but he does not therefore decree their sinning, nor 
take away all possibility of their conversion, nor does he 
unconditionally predetermine their punishment; for then 
all motives to repentance would indeed be useless and in- 
effectual, and their doom irreversible: his knowing there- 
fore that the Canaauites would never change their sinful 
inclinations, no more inferred any necessity of their sin- 
ning, than God's knowing that Adam would fall, was the 
occasion of his fall. Nor were all the seed of Cham any 
more necessarily vessels of wrath, because of their innate 
and natural propensity to evil, than all the seed of Abra- 
ham were necessarily vessels of mercy. (See Jackson's 
Works, torn. iii. cap. 41.) 

Ver. 11, For it was a cursed seed from the beginning.] It 
has been generally supposed that Cham, or Ham, was the 
person whom Noah cursed for discovering bis nakedness; 
but there are stronger and better reasons to induce us to 
think that Canaan was cursed rather than Ham. 1. It has 
been a received tradition, that Canaan first saw his grand- 
father's nakedness, and made sport with it to his father. 2. 
Several expressions in Scripture seem to fix this upon Ca- 
naan ; when Noah awoke, it is said he knew what his younger 
son had done unto him, (Gen. ix. 24.) which could not bo 
true of Ham, who w f as the middlemost; but Canaan may 
very well be called his younger or little son, nothing being 
more common than to call grandchildren sons ; and Canaan 
was indeed the youngest of them. 3. The most correct edi- 
tions of the LXX. agree in pointing out Canaan parti- 
cularly; for they read IwiKaraparog Xavaav irdig: which 
reading both St. Austin and St. Chrysostom follow. And 
indeed this particularity seems purposely inserted to pre- 
vent any mistake with respect to his father, 4. That if Ca- 
naan himself is not meant, then by Canaan we must un- 
derstand his father Ham, which is a forced interpretation. 
5. This is probably the reason why Ham is always men- 
tioned as the father of Canaan, as he resembled his father 
most, and was concerned with him in the same wicked 
crime. Lastly, If Ham was cursed, it would have affected 
his other children and their posterity; but it is observable, 
that the curse affects Canaan only. 

Neither didst thou for fear of any man give them pardon 
for those things wherein they sinned.]. The meaning is not, 
that God really pardoned them, as our version seems to 
imply, for the Canaanites arc mentioned all along as de- 
voted to destruction ; but God deferred their punishment, 
indulged them in a seeming security, and gave them a$uav, 
i. e. impunity for a time, which was rather a respite than a 
pardon. And thus the Syriac and Arabic interpreters un- 
derstand it, rendering the Greek word very justly by pro- 
rogation Calmet observes very beautifully, " That God, 
whether he punishes or pardons, has no selfish or partial 
views, is not influenced by any motives of hatred, fear, or 
interest, which men are generally actuated by : he loves 
without excess, is jealous without uneasiness, repents 
without grief, is angry without disturbance, and punishes 
without resentment." (Com. in'loc.) Herein he has hap- 
pily transcribed St. Austin: " Amas, ncc ajstuas; zclas, ct 
sccums es; poenitet te, et non doles; irasceris, ct tran- 
quillus es." , (Confess, lib. i. cap. 4.) 



Ver. 12. Or who shall accuse thee for the nations that 
peiish, whom thou hast made ?] Tig & lytcaXiau aot Kara lOvvv 
aVoXwXrfrwi;, a av t7rolr}Gag. Our version- probably is faulty 
hero ; the. true rendering seems to be, Who. shall object to 
thee, or call thee to account for, the things which thou hast 
done to, or against, the nations which are destroyed? This 
is the sense of ttoiuv in the beginning of this verse, and in 
very many passages of Scripture. The Greek would bo 
better pointed thus, rig ll ly K a\(<ni cot, Kara iSvwv a7roXwX<$- 
tujv q. av liroinaag. 

Or who shall come to stand against thee, to be revenged 
for the unrighteous men?] "H rig tig Karaaraaiv aot tXtiatrat 
ttcSiKog *cara dSfowv avSpw-iriDv ; Our translators seem to un-» 
dcrstand Kardoramg in a military sense, Who will come to a 
set, or pitched, battle with tliee, to avenge the cause of the 
wicked? Ka0i<mj/« sometimes is so used in good writers. 
But there is likewise another sense of this place : Wlio will 
appear before thee, to undertake the defence and vindication 
of the unrighteous ? for itc&tcog signifies an advocate as well 
as an avenger. And thus Messieurs du Port-Royal render, 
Quiparoitra devant vous pour prendre la defense des hommes 
injustes? And so the Arabic version, Quisseconstituat apud 
te ad intercessionem auxiliarem pro hominibus iniquis ? But 
in either sense ekSwcoc Kara aSfowv avOgoyitrnv, as the present 
reading of the Greek is, seems not right. If we join kcltiL 
and aSiKwv together, w 7 hich. seem to have been separated 
through the fault of the transcribers, and make it KaraSucony 
i. c.judicio damnatorum, the harshness of the construction 
will be avoided, and a sense rather more agreeable to tho 
context will take place : Who shall dare to stand against 
thee in battle to revenge, or who shall appear before thee to 
undertake, the cause of those thou hast condemned to death? 
There is the like expostulation in the book of Job, (xxxvi. 
22, 23.) according to the LXX. version, which comprises 
the sentiments in this and the following verse: rig' yap. 
lari kot avrbv SvvaVnjc; Tig §£ lariv 6 Ira^wv. avrbv ra *pya$ 
7) rig 6 6t7rwv, *E7Tpa%tv aSuza ; 

Ver. 14. Neither shall king nor tyrant be able to set his 
face against thee.] The Vulgate, which. renders, Neque rex 
neque tyrannus in conspectutuo inquirent de his quosperdi- 
disti, and the ancient English versions, fall short of the 
spirit of the original ; the word aVo^S-aX^o-ai is remarkably, 
strong and elegant ; it is a vigorous compound word, which 
singly contains all the particulars before enumerated ; (ver. 
12.) nor is our translation less to bo admired for preserving 
the. beauty and boldness of tho expression here, which 
Junius renders but imperfectly by oculum obfirmare, and 
the Arabic still more faintly, oculos attollere; both of 
which; by being too literal,, express not sufficiently the 
force and spirit of the metaphor. (See Blackwall's- Sac. 
Class, vol. i. p. 10.) 

Ver. 15. Thinking it not agreeable with thy power to 
condemn him that hath not deserved to be punished.] If Sf- 
tcaiog, in the beginning of this verse, be taken to signify, 
strictly just, the sense then is, that the infinite greatness of 
*?od's majesty cannot sway his most holy will from the ex- 
act observance of the rules of justice; that- though he is 
almighty, he acts as if injustice was out of his power, as 
being contrary to his will and the perfection of his nature, 
and therefore will never punish any of his creatures that 
do not deservo to be punished, merely to display an act 
of power. This sentiment, that God will not punish thoso 
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that do not deserve to be. punished, seems to me to con- 
vey no very high idea of the Deity. For is it any. com- 
mendation of the God of Israel not to do a flagrant act of 
injustice? or would this be an excellency to be boasted 
of even in a heathen Jupiter? How much properer, and 
more agreeable to the nature of. the God of the Old Tes- 
tament, to say of him, that the greatness of his majesty 
does not prompt him to cruelty, to sudden aud immediate 
tevenge, or to exceed in the degree of punishment ; but, 
all-powerful as he is, that he is forbearing and merciful, 
even to such as do indeed deserve to be punished, either 
passing by their transgressions, or punishing them less than 
they deserved. And in this sense of good, benign, merci- 
ful, I rather am inclined to understand SiWoc, which is a 
known signification of the word, and will furnish a sub- 
limcr and more agreeable sense. From hence then I am 
induced to offer another explanation of this passage, and 
to attempt a small alteration in the reading of the Greek, 
which perhaps would be more perfect, if, instead of ainbv 
rbv fir) 6(pd\ovra *coXa<xS'fjvcu, we read durov rbv jucv ofeiXovra, 
or (which I should still like better, if it may be allowed) 
avTov jxlv tov o^cfXovra tco\a<T$rjvaL tcaraSiKaaai aWorptov^riyov- 
(xtvog rf/c <rrig Sw&fxBtjjg, ilium quidem (or ilium ipsum qui- 
dem) qui debet puniri, morte statim multare alienum putas 
a tua potestate — Thou thinkest thy power does not extend 
so far as instantly to condemn to death him that deserves to 
be punished. For the whole scope of the chapter seems to 
be to display the mercy of God ; but there is no mercy 
shewed, nor justice properly, in not punishing the inno- 
cent. Coverdalc's version in this place is very faulty; 
TIiou punishest even him that hath not deserved to be pu- 
nished; which corrupt reading in some ancient copies, 
and particularly St. Jerome's Bible, as it is called, mani- 
festly charging God with injustice, and reflecting in the 
strongest manner upon his goodness, the Vulgate has cor- 
rected to the sense of our version. 

Ver. 1C. For thy power is the beginning of righteous* 
ness ; and because thou art the Lord of all, it tnaketh thee 
to be gracious unto all.] t. e. Thy power is the foundation 
or basis of justice and equity, which are inseparable from 
it. The power of men is frequently the source and motive 
of their injustice; and tyrants oftcnest shew their power 
by acts of cruelty and oppression, as if their maxim was 
that of the wicked ones, in ii. 11. Let our strength be 
the law of justice. But God displays his omnipotence 
most chiefly in shewing mercy and pity; and though he 
spares many guilty nations in the universe, yet he is the 
same absolute sovereign of the world ; as the power of a 
king is no less visible, and always more amiable in re- 
prieves and acts of mercy, than in the horrible pomp and 
bloodshed of executions: nay, according to what follows 
in the next words, he is therefore graciously disposed to- 
wards all, because he is Lord of all; and though he may 
exert his absolute power how and when he pleases, yet he 
is the more favourable and indulgent to his creatures upon 
account of his dominion over them, and relation to them. 
We cannot have a finer or more lively instance of this, 
than what we meet with in Jonah iv. 11. where God is in- 
troduced arguing with great tenderness in favour of Nine- 
veh, devoted to ruin and destruction: Shall not I spare Ni- 
neveh, that great city, wherein are more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons? From the compassionate concern for the 



united misery of so many of his creatures, which prevailed 
with him no less than their repentance at length to avert 
the impending evil, we see that God is love, and that love 
is his very essence as creator. 

Ver. 17. For when men will not believe that thou art of 
a fill power, thou sheioest thy strength ; and among them 
that know it, thou makest their boldness manifest.'] 'Icr'xuv yap 
tv§Ettcvv<jai diri&rovfitvoG Ittl Svvajucwc Tt\u6rt)Ti, teat iv roig 
il$6m to Spavoe c&A£yx £( c- The Arabic renders, Declards 
robur tuum his, qui plenitudinem potentm tuce minwie ere- 
dunt; inter eos autem qui norunt Mam, audaciam eoruni 
coarguis. Exactly as our version, the translators of which 
seem to have read dTrKnovfiivotg, in the sense of dm<rrov<Tiv, 
against use, and without authority. But I take the true 
and exact rendering of the Greek to be, Wlierithou art 
suspected or questioned with respect to the plenitude of thy 
power, thou display est it, or givest them a specimen of it; 
and as to such as know thy power .(ceux qui connoissent 
vostre toute puissance, according to the comment of Mes- 
sieurs du Port-Royal), and yet act in defiance of it, thou 
convincest them of thy boldness. And thus Grothis and 
Junius understand dirtarovfjitvos in this place, and the Vul- 
gate, which renders virtutem ostendis tu, qui non crederis 
esse in virtute consummatus — et horutn qui te nesciunt, au- 
daciam traducis ; from a copy which read ovk ti$6<ri. This 
latter clause of the Vulgate, though the least perfect, is 
followed by Coverdale's version ; and from this authority 
Dr. Grabe seems to have inserted o-c in his edition, though 
it is not in the Alexandrian MS. nor in the other Greek 
copies, nor indeed necessarily wanted. 

Ver. 18* But thou, mastering thy power, judgest with 
equity, and orderest us with great favour.] The sense of 
this place in our version is,- 1 — that God, out of regard to 
mankind, waves and overrules his power for the more 
pleasing work of mercy; and though the frequent instances 
of his goodness and loving-kindness are usually requited 
on man's part with baseness and ingratitude, yet does not 
the greatness of his majesty urge him to sudden revenge, 
nor the sense of his injured prerogative prompt him to 
an immediate resentment. Accordingly, punishments are 
called by the prophet his strange work, Isa. xxviii. 21. 
i. e. they are 'what God is not inclined to inflict, they are 
disagreeable to the benignity of his nature, and such acts as 
men's sins constrain him, as it were, to exercise. The fol- 
lowing reflection of the very learned Dr. Jackson, upon this 
passage of our author, is so judicious, that it needs no other 
light. " To derogate from God's power is dangerous, and 
to compare the prerogatives of the most absolute princes 
with his is moxe odious ; yet this comparison may safely 
be made, that God doth not more infinitely exceed the most 
impotent wretch on earth, in power and greatness, than he 
doth the greatest monarch the world hath, or ever had, in 

mercy, justice, and loving-kindness Nor is his will the 

rule of goodness, because the designs thereof aro backed 
by infinite power; but because his holiness doth so rule 
his power, and moderate his will, that the one cannot en- 
join, or the other exact, any thing but what is most con- 
sonant to the strictest rules of equity Bad therefore 

was the doctrine, and worse the application or use which 
Anaxarchus would have gathered from that hieroglyphical 
device of antiquity, wherein Justice was painted as Ju- 
piter's assessor. It did not mean, as that sophisteT inter- 
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preted it to Alexander, that the decrees of great rnonarchs 
are always to be reputed oracles of justice, and that 
their practices are never unjust; nor that omnipotent so- 
vereignty alone would justify the equity of all his decrees, 
who was subject to rage and passion; but that Justice was 
always ready to mitigate and temper his wrath with eqiiity. 
The true Jehovah, as he needs no sweet tongue to moderate 
his anger, so hath he need of no such sophistry to justify, 
the equity of his decrees." (Tom. ii. p. 66.) I shall only 
add, that $t<nr6Zwv 1<jxv°c> in tne original, which our trans- 
lators and those of the Geneva Bible render mastering thy 
power, hath been considered by others as a title only, the 
same as Lord of might, or Lord of power, as Coverdale 
and all the other ancient versions understand it; and Cal- 
met renders in like manner, O Dominateur Souverain. St. 
Austin's sense is the most elevated, Dominus virtutum, as 
if it was the same with Lor d of hosts, or Kvpiog 2aj3ao>0; 
or perhaps he may mean Dominus omnipotentissimus, as he 
elsewhere expresses himself, (Confess, lib. i. cap. 4.) a su- 
perlative which seems to carry its own confutation with it; 
but should rather be ascribed to his zeal than inaccuracy, 
as if he could never carry his thoughts or expressions high 
enough in describing the infinity of God's attributes. 

For thou mayest use power token thou wilt.'] This ex- 
pression falls vastly short of the sense and majesty of all 
the other versions. The reading of Fulgentius here, who 
almost transcribes the Vulgate, is infinitely more magnifi- 
cent; and worthy of God, "Subest cnira tibi, cum voles, 
posse," i. e. Thou only wiliest a thing, and it is done. Nor 
is the Syriac much inferior, Si velis, prcesto est potentia. 
The expression is not much unlike that of the Psalmist, 
Wliatsoever the Lord pleaseth, that does he in heaven and 
in earth, in the sea arid in all deep places. (Psal. cxxxv.6.) 
Where the true reading, as well as the more sublime, is, 
Whatsoever the Lord wills, that he does, iravra 3<ra n9l\r}<nv 
6 Kvpiog, tnoiriatv, LXX. This instaritaneousness of the 
effect upon the act of his will, is finely expressed by St. 
Matthew, £Aw, KaOaphOryri, I will, be thou clean, (viii. 3.) 
.Nor are the words of our author in the original without 
their beauty, 7rao€ori aoi, orav SAtjcj to SvvaoOai. We have 
the very same thought, and even expression, Constit. 
Apost. lib. vii. cap. 35. crv yap u 6 xpy}<rrbg iv cucpyftrfatc," 

KOI <j>l\6$0)pOQ iv OlKTtp/XOLCf O flQVOQ TTCLVTOKpCLTtop' OT€ Jap &£- 

Aeic> 7rap€OTi croi to* SivaoQai* k. t. A. Calmet seems to un- 
derstand the passage in the sense of our version, viz. 
" Thou hastest not, having all times and seasons at thy 
command, to suppress the insolence of the wicked, and to 
punish the sinner, because thou knowest they cannot es- 
cape thee, and that thou hast it always in thy power to cite 
them before thee, and to deal with them according to their 
works. God loses nothing by waiting for the repentance 
of the wicked, and the wicked arc no gainers by the impu- 
nity of a few years. The sovereign Judge will at length 
sufficiently compensate for the slowness of his proceeding 
by a heavier degree of punishmenjt." 

Ver. 19. But by such works: thou hast taught thy people 
that the just men should be merciful.] "On Sec rbv StWov 
ttvcu tpiXavOpwTTov, i. e. Thou temperest all thy judgments 
with mercy and equity, and by that mixture of mercy with 
justice thou teachest thy people to shew the same temper to 
one another. St. Austin's observation upon the sinners 
of the old world is very pertinent; " God foreknew they 



would abuse the reprieve allowed them, yet ho was so 
gracious to vouchsafe.it to them; teaching us by this ex- 
ample, how much it is our duty to bear with those whom 
we know to bo bad men at present, but uncertain how 
long they may continue so: that we should not be too 
hasty or rigorous in condemning or punishing them, since 
God himself is so merciful as to allot even to such sinners 
as he foreknows will make an ill use of his forbearance, 
so long a space for repentance." (De Catechiz. Rudib.) 
As these two virtues are so intimately united, and have 
such a strict relation to each, other, we may perhaps not 
improperly consider them in the following view, as ro- 
sembling Jacob's two wives. Stern judgment is deformed 
as Leah, but smiling mercy is as beautiful as Rachel ; jus- 
tice may claim the privilege of being the first-born, but 
mercy is always the best-beloved. Like sisters should 
they lovingly go together, and be married to the same man; 
what the barrenness of the one wants, the fruitfulness of 
the other will supply. 

And hast made thy children to be' of a good hope, that 
thou givest repentance for sins.] It should rather be, that 
thou givest room for repentance for sins, — en leur donnant 
lieu de fair e penitence, says Calmet; for God does not give, 
but accept repentance; and so the Vulgate reads, Judicans 
das locum in peccatis pcenit entice, which Coverdale follows 
in his version. Our translators seem not thoroughly to 
have considered the force of the Greek word ; for &Swc 
has another signification, and more agreeable to this place ; 
i.e. thou allowest, permit test repentance. See Acts ii. 27, 
Oi»8c ScJ<r«c tqv omov crov tSm> $ia<j>Qopav' Thou tvilt 7iot al- 
low, or permit, thine Holy One to see corruption. The Sy- 
riac seems to understand it in like manner, Filiis tuis 
spem fecisti : et concedis (leg. bonam spent fecisii, ui con- 
cedis) pcenitentiam delictorum. The sense of the passage 
is, — that men may, from the experience or observation of 
God's forbearance to punish, and the continuance of his 
long-suffering to sinners, presume that God is placable 
and forgiving, and will not be Tigorous in his proceedings 
with them ; may hopefully promise themselves, that God 
will favourably accept their sincere repentance, and the 
compensations of unfeigned sorrow and contrition, which 
they offer in lieu of the exact performance of their duty, 
and that at length their guilt will be atoned by the truest 
sin-offering they can present. This consideration carries 
a pleasing and encouraging hope with it. If God, indeed, 
judged his creatures with the utmost rigour of his justice, 
how should even his own children presume to hope for 
pardon, or to be justified before him? But when he sheweth 
such clemency towards his enemies, what may they not 
then hope for, from a God so full of goodness and mercy? 
And can the faithful have any greater encouragement to 
have confidence towards God, and assure their hearts be- 
fore him ? 

Ver. 21. JWth how great circumspection didst thou judge 
thine own sons, tmto whose fathers thou hast swoni, and 
made covenants of good promises?] The sense seems neces- 
sarily to require, that this should be read in the future 
tense, With how great circumspection wilt thou judge or 
punish thine oivn children? &c. which is the rendering of 
the Geneva Bible. This is confirmed by the Arabic ver- 
sion, which reads sane (leg. sine) omni rig6re et profun- 
dissima penetratione judicabis jilios tuos. llenco it seems 
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probable, that the true reading of the Greek is, jucra tro<rrje 
dtcptfidag inptveg rovg vlovg crov, and not tk*ptVac, as the 
printed copies in general now read. The sense of this and 
the foregoing verse is, " That, if thou didst shew so much 
patience towards the Canaanites, 6<pet\ofiivovg Savory, who 
through sins were worthy to die, as Coverdale renders, 
and had forfeited not only their land, but their lives, to thy 
justice; with how much more wariness and caution wilt 
thou punish thine own people the Jews, with whose fathers 
thou enteredst into covenant, and made to them therein 
goodly and precious promises?" for so I choose with the 
ancient versions to render covenants of good promises, in 
the latter part of ver. 21. (See the like expression, Ephcs. 
ii, 12.) 

Ver. 22. To the intent that, when ive judge, we should 
"carefully think of thy goodness, and when we ourselves are 
judged, we should look for mercy.] i. e. When we reflect 
upon the difference thou hast made between us and our 
enemies, it should teach us to remember the example of 
thy goodness and long-suffering, when we judge or punish 
others, and to imitate it by treating them in the same tender 
and compassionate manner. This is the sense of the Arabic 
version, which reads, tit, cumjudicamus, de tuasimus boni- 
tate solliciti, eamque imitemur. And when we ourselves are 
punished, we are taught and encouraged, by happy expe- 
rience, to put our trust in thy mercy (so Coverdale renders), 
and to expect a gracious deliverance from our troubles. 

Ver. 23. Wlteref ore, whereas men have lived dissolutely 
and imrighfeously, thou hast tormented them with their own 
-abominations.] Such therefore of thy enemies as lived un- 
righteously, aSi*cwc and not aSUovg, as most copies have it, 
in a foolish senseless way of life, lv a<ppo<rivy ZwTjg (which 
our version expresses but indifferently by dissoluteness, and 
Coverdale's by ignorance), having their foolish hearts dark- 
ened, as St. Paul, speaking of such idolaters, (Rom. i. 21.) 
expresses it, them didst thou torment with their own abomi- 
nations. The word j3SAvyjua sometimes signifies the false 
object of worship, and sometimes those abominable sins 
and filthy practices which were notorious and customary in 
the mysteries of the idol-worship; so that these words may 
refer, in a larger sense, to the enormities and detestable sins 
practised in the heathen rtkirdx, and hidden mysteries ; (see 
xiv. 24—26. 2 Mace, vi.4.) and that God, as a just pu- 
nishment for such wickedness, tormented them with their 
own abominations, i. e. gave them up to a reprobate mind 
and vile affections. (See Bishop Fell on Rom. i. 26.) But 
if abominations be taken in the first sense, as signifying 
false objects of worship, it will be proper to inquire, what 
they were, and who were guilty of such worship. The 
worship referred to in this place, is that of vile beasts and 
senseless animals ; and the guilty persons must be either 
the Canaanites mentioned in the foregoing part of the chap- 
ter, or the Egyptians. Those who apply this passage to 
the Canaanites, understand it of their being tormented by 
hornets, (ver. 8.) as a just punishment, and perhaps too 
ug Ifiwatyfibv, for their ridiculous worship. For the Philis- 
tines, and, in all appearance, (says Calmet in loc.) the Ca- 
naanites too, worshipped flies, the god Baal-zebub, parti- 
cularly the people of Ekron, orAeearon. (See 2 Kings i. 2. 
where the LXX. read Mvtav 9a>v ^AKtcap&v.) Joscphus and 
Greg. Nazianzcn confirm the same; sec also Sclden/(de 
Diis Syris,-Syntag. ii. cap. 6.) who says, the name of this 



god was Baal-zebub, Gcoc Mvta, Deusmusca; and afterward 
called B«A&j3ouA, Deus stercoreus, by way of derision. 
(See Piscator and Drusius.in Matt. x. 25. and Leigh's Cri- 
tica Sacra, 'p. 60.) That religious rites'were paid to flies 
in the temple of Apollo Actius, see Elian, de Animalibus, 
lib. ii. Grotius and Spencer think the author returns here 
to the Egyptians and their abominations, mentioned xi. 15, 
16. And indeed it must be confessed, that this and the 
following verses, to the end of the chapter, resemble the 
argument there very much, and would come in better in that 
place, if that was any authority for such a transposition: 
for the mixing and confounding the Canaanites with the 
Egyptians together in different parts of the chapter, with- 
out any certain mark of discrimination, renders it obscure, 
and, without great care, scarce intelligible. As applied.to 
the Egyptians, the sense is, — thatas they worshipped beasts, 
God punished them by a variety of living creatures. 

Ver. 24. And held them for gods, which even among tlie 
beasts of their enemies were despised.] Beovg v7roXajuj3avovrcc 
to. kcu cv Z,b)otQ twv l^Optov artjia, i. e. according to the 
common acceptation of this place, they worshipped such 
beasts as were despised and laughed at by their enemies, 
the Hebrews, who in their sacrifices offered some of those 
very beasts which they worshipped as gods; which, in the 
opinion of some learned men, was purposely ordered and 
appointed to guard the Israelites against this idolatry. 
(See Spencer de Lcgg. Hebr. torn. i. p. 298.) But pro- 
bably our translation here is wrong, and artfia twv cx&pwv 
should be neither rendered, such beasts of their enemies as 
were despised, nor such beasts as were despised.by their ene- 
mies, as Grotius, not without some violence, expounds the 
Greek; but, they held for gods despicable and mischievous 
beasts, such as dogs, cats, wolves, serpents, crocodiles, 
hippopotami, and other the most odious creatures, which 
the poet justly calls portenta, (see note on xi. 15.) as fit 
only to inspire horror. There is the like general chargo, 
xv. 18. and r« £wa to, tx^ i<TTa aTC mentioned as the ob- 
jects of their worship. The manner of expression indeed 
by two adjectives may seem particular; but this construc- 
tion is not unusual in the Greek language, and is equiva- 
lent to anjjia kcu £x^P a '* Nor am 1 singular in -this inter- 
pretation; Calmet understands the words in the same . 
manner, e'est & dire, les animanx lesplus vils, lesplusme- 
prisables, et lesplus ennemis de Vhomme. (Com. in loe.) 

Ver. 25. Therefore unto them, as to children without the 
use of reason, thou didst send a judgment to mock them.] 
Calmet understands this of the Canaanites, that as they fell 
into the most childish and ridiculous errors, by transferring 
that honour, which is due to God only, to despicable ani- 
mals, sueh as are described Ezek. viii. 10. which the Israel- 
ites are supposed to have taken from tho Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, „God sent upon them in like manner chastise- 
ments seemingly as ridiculous, even an army of wasps, to 
attack, pursue, and destroy them. And the like may be 
observed of the Egyptians, that God treated them as chil- 
dren, whom they resembled so much in their folly; for hs 
they pursued flics and little insects, so these wont after 
KvwSdAa zvteXti, and were chastised with a suitable punish- 
ment. At first he played with them, as it were, sending a 
•company or swarms of inconsiderable flies, (Exod. viii. 21.) 
dallying with them by mock judgments, in comparison; 
for so I understand t)v Kpimv etc ztnraiyfiov* and the au* 
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thor seems to exemplify this play by a paronomasia, or a 
correspondent allusion in the original words, &a rouro wc 
vataiv ttjv Kpfoiv tig ifXTratyfxbv tTrtfi^g. But Philo calls 
such idolaters by a more odious name than children, bestias 
obambulantes sub humana specie. This judgment is by the 
LXX. styled Kvv6^vmv, (Exod. viii. 21. Psal. lxxviii. 45.) 
as if a particular species of tormenting flies was meant; 
but this, in both places, is a corrupt reading; the true one 
is indisputably icotvojuutav. St. Jerome accordingly reads 
Ccenomyiam, and explains it by, omne genus muscarum, and 
so do the other .Latin versions. Aquila, in both places, w 
renders it Trafxfiviav, and so the learned Usher understands 
it, calling this plague muscarum et aliorum insectorum 
colluvies, ad A. M. 2513. (See also De Muis on.Psal. 
lxxviii. 45.) / 

Ver. 26. But they that would not be reformed by that 
correction wherein he dallied with them, shall feel a judg- 
ment worthy of God.] This verse may be understood, either 
as a moral reflection with respect to sinners in general in 
the future tense, — that such as will not be reformed by 
those gentle methods wherein God may be said only to 
dally with them, shall afterward feel a heavier and much 
sorer vengeance : and this is the sense of the Greek, and 
of the Syriac and Arabic versions: or it may respect the 
persons mentioned in the foregoing verses, that they, hav- 
ing slighted God's milder punishments, at length experi- 
enced a judgment worthy of God. Dignnm Dei [leg. Deo] 
judicium experti sunt, says the Vulgate, which Coverdale 
servilely follows even in this mistake, they felt the worthy 
punishment of God. Grotius says, that irupaZovaiv, which 
is the reading of some copies, is the true one, and that the 
present tense is used for the pr&teritum. In this latter sense 
the observation holds true with respect to the Canaanites ; 
for such of them as were not affected, nor brought to a right 
sense by tho plague and persecution of hornets, suffered 
much sorer calamities afterward in the wars which Joshua 
waged against them, and by their final extermination. As 
applied to the Egyptians, the remark is as just ; at first God 
visited them with plagues, that were rather noisome than 
destructive to them (for we do not read of the death of 
any useful creatures, except fishes, till the plague of the 
murrain), but these had little or no effect upon them; for 
Pharaoh, as Dr. Jackson expresses. it, (torn. iii. p. 204.) 
behaved himself under them like a proud and wanton hu- 
mourist,- and was still for experiencing a greater variety 
of them; God therefore visited him with more and more 
grievous plagues, and at length terribly completed his 
vengeance, and filled up the measure of their punishment, 
by those two unparalleled judgments, the death of their 
first-bom, and the destruction of Pharaoh and all his host 
in the Red Sea. 

Ver. 27. For look for what things they grudged wlien they 
tvere punished, (that is)/or them whom they thought to be 
.gods ; (now) being punished in them, when they saw it, they 
acknowledged him to be the true God, whom before they de- 
nied to know, and therefore came extreme damnation upon 
tliem.'] Our translation here is so confused and so clogged 
with parentheses, that it is very difficult to come at the true 
sense of this place; and as no light is afforded us either 
from the old translations, oriental versions, or commenta- 
tors, we must have recourse to the Greek text itself, and 
from thence, obscure as it is, endeavour to fiud out tho au- 



thor's meaning. The present reading of the Greek, accord- 
ing to all the copies, is, l<j? oTc yap airol Tzaa\ovriq ^yavatc 
row, Itt\ rovTots ov£ tSoVow QtovQ, Iv avrotg KoXaZofxzvot, JSoV- 
r«c ovnaXat fjpvovvro dSlvcu, Qwv hrlywaav dXfjOrj* Sto nai rb 
ripfxa.rrjg KarctSfmic £tt' auTOuc iirrj\Qz* The Vulgate renders, 
In quibus enim patientes indignabantur, per hcec quosputa- 
bant Deos, in ipsis. cum exterminarentur,videntes ilium quern 
olim negabant se nosse, verum Deum agnoverunt, &c. This 
is very obscure: Junius is still more unintelligible, Nam 
de quibus illi, quum perpeterentur mala, cum indignatione 
erant solliciti, de Us, inquam, quos putabant Deos, quum se 
iisdem puniri viderunt, verum agnoverunt Deum, &c. Vata- 
blus renders much more clearly, " lis ipsis rebus, quas passi 
sunt indignabundi Chananoei, cum per ea, qua3 ut Deos cole- 
bant, punirentur* tandem suo malo agnoverunt verum Deum 
esse, quem ante negabant se nosse :" i. e. TheCanaanites being 
displeased and angry at what they suffered, when they were 
punished by those animals whom they thought to be gods, at 
length, being made sensible by their misfortunes, acknow- 
ledged there ivas a true God, &c. This is very intelligible, 
and comes near the true sense: but I cannot help observ- 
ing, that Vatablus omits Iv airrolc, and (Sovtcc, which imme- 
diately follow, and are the very words which occasion all 
the obscurity in the original and the other versions, as they 
now stand. I have therefore been tempted to suspect that 
there is some mistake in them, and that the true reading 
probably is, caurovc KoXa£ojulvovc tSovrXc* or Iv avrotc K-oXa- 
Zofiivovg JSovTfc ; and my reasons are as follow: — 1. The Bi- 
shops' and Geneva Bibles both render, when they saw them- 
selves punished by them. 2. Junius, who in the other part 
of the verse follows the Greek literally, renders, qimm se 
iisdem puniri viderunt. 3. Calmet, and the Port-Royal 
comment, explain it in this manner, se voyant avec douleur 
tounnentez et exterminez, &c. The sense then of the first 
j part of the verse I take to be this : " For whereas when cor- 
rected only they were displeased and angry, seeing them- 
selves yet more severely dealt with, and punished in good 
earnest by, or upon account of, those whom they thought to 
be gods, they acknowledged the true God, whom before they 
denied to know," &c. The next difficulty lies in rendering 
to ripiia rrjg »cara8ticT)c by extreme damnation; it might have 
been better translated, the utmost extent of judgment, or 
the severest temporal judgment or punishment (though St. 
Austin on Psal. ix. quoting this passage, understands it 
strictly); but I take it to be no more than SZ>ta GcoS Kpimq in 
the verse before, as opposed to 7rcu'yvca cVinju/jacwc, slight 
corrections, which they were displeased with: but when it 
came properly to punishment, when they saw themselves 
KoXaKofilvovg, then they were awakened to an acknowledg- 
ment of the true God, who had thus punished them; and 
therefore it was, that this last and most effectual method 
was taken with them; Sio icat rb reppa rJjc KaraSticTjc en - ' avrovc 
l7rT)\0t, i. e. ivhen the dallyings of correction would not do, 
punishment in full measure was given, which had the effect. 
This Divine vengeance, when it fell so severely upon them, 
made them open their eyes ; when they saw and felt it, 
then, and not before, they acknowledged him to be the true 
God, whom before they denied to know; and therefore, or 
for this end and purpose, that they might acknowledge him, 
were they thus severely visited; not only anathematized 
and exterminated, but internecione deleti, as Grotius ren- 
ders, cut off with an utter and final destruction. (Com. in 
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loe.) This is spoken in vindication of the justice of God, 
who does not punish particular persons or nations, without 
weighty reasons, and previous notices of their danger. This 
extreme severity, therefore, was at length necessary, that 
those who had continued in wilful blindness and incorrigible 
obstinacy, and so were without excuse, might be convinced 
and made thoroughly sensible that they had brought this 
damnation upon themselves, for not discovering all the 
while the true God, when they had such awakening means 
afforded them for that purpose. And thus I think a pretty 
good and consistent sense may. be. fetched from this verse, 
which has none at all, or a very obscure one, according to 
our version. Calmet understands this of the Canaanites ; 
*' That, seeing themselves persecuted, afflicted, tormented 
by hornets, which they regarded as deities, and from whom 
they expected favour and protection, they were at length 
forced to acknowledge the God of the Hebrews for the only 
true God." Not that they actually, on this account, turned 
from their idolatry; but, notwithstanding the force of in- 
veterate prejudice, were obliged to own the superiority of 
the God of Israel, and, by consequence, that the little ani- 
mals they worshipped were contemptible, less than nothing, 
and their religion gross superstition. Junius, and many 
others, apply it to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who could 
insolently say, when the hand of God lay not very heavy 
upon him, TF7io is the Lord, that J should obey his voice ? I 
know not theLord, neither will I let Israel go. (Exod.v.2.) 
But when ho, and his people were visited by a succession 
of plagues and judgments, and the land was corrupted by 
the grievous swarms of flies, he as remarkably relents, and 
gives them leave to go and offer sacrifice to the Lord their 
God. (Exod. viii. 25.) But as there is no authority in his- 
tory, that the Egyptians worshipped the very insects, or 
animals, that. God plagued them with; and as this author 
particularly mentions their being tormented with their own 
abominations, Sm twv iStwv j3§eXuyjuarwv; I am inclined to 
think with Calmet, that the Canaanites are rather here meant, 
and that they are spoken of through this whole chapter. 

CHAP. XIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the mention of the barbarous and idolatrous rites 
of the Canaanites, expressed. in the former chapter, the 
author takes occasion, to treat of idolatry in general, its 
introduction and origin; of the vanity, folly, impotence, 
or rather nothingness, of idols, and. the mischievous 
effects attending such a worship. He distinguishes 
idolatry into three sorts, — that of the heavenly bodies ; 
images of deceased princes, heroes,, and benefactors ; 
and living brute animals. The first sort he treats of in the 
beginning of this chapter to ver. 10. and from thence, to 
the end of the fifteenth chapter, he considers the two 
other. Nor is this a digression or deviation from his 
principal and main design, which is to exalt wisdom, 
piety, and true religion, and to excite a love and regard 
for thcra in all, especially princes and great men. And 
can this be done more effectually, than by shewing the 
folly and illusion of superstition, exposing the false ob- 
jects of worship, and pointing out the mischiefs and un- 
happy consequences, winch a forgetfulness or ignorance 
of the true God leads men to1 



Ver. 1. AURELY vain are all men by nature who are ig~ 
norant of God.'] Mcltcliol /xlv yap iravrzg avOpwirot <j>(htei, olg 
irapijv Qeov ayvwaia That idolaters are called vain persons 
in Scripture is beyond dispute : (see 2 Kings xvii. 15. 
Rom. i. 21.) but how are we to understand vain by nature? 
I think, if this be the true reading, it either means, that 
such men are naturally weak and senseless who are igno- 
rant of God, or that they aTe foolish who cannot by the 
light of nature make a discovery of him. But perhaps 
(pvcru may be a mistake here, for neither the Vulgate nor 
oriental versions, nor Coverdale's translation, take any 
notice of it; possibly the original word was eW, which 
they all agree in, and retain. And the true reading of the 
whole sentence in the Greek may be, juaraioi jutv yap ndvrte 
avOpwnoi flat, ol<nrtp tjv 0eov ayvwaia. Calmet seems to 
understand by fiaraioi, insignificant, unprofitable, in the 
sense that vanity is used by Solomon in the book of Eccle- 
siastes. His reflection upon this place, (Com. in loc.) is 
too just and useful to be omitted: " Without the know- 
ledge of God, which is the first principle of wisdom, truths 
and religion, all men, even the greatest, are vanity and 
nothing, all science is but darkness, all philosophy error 
and delusion. Hence St. Paul renounced all other know- 
ledge, and determined to know nothing but Jesus and him 
crucified. (1 Cor.ji. 2.) It was the superior excellency of 
Divine knowledge, which best discovers the nature of God Y , 
that induced Justin Martyr, after having tried all the sects 
of philosophers, and entered into all sorts of human learn- 
ing, to relinquish them as unsatisfactory : he was at length 
convinced, that there is no wisdom, science, or philosophyi 
complete and perfect, without the discovery, knowledge, 
and worship, of God/' (Dial, cum Tryph. in init.) 

And could not out of the good things that are seen know 
him that t$.] Tov ovra, i. e. The sovereign Being, the only 
Being, or Being itself In the first revelation which God 
makes of his own being, he entitles himself, lam that I am; ' 
by which name the great Creator does in a manner exclude 
every thing else from a real existence, and distinguishes 
himself from his creatures, as the only Being, which truly 
and really exists. The ancient Platonic notion agrees 
with this revelation which God has made of himself; for 
there is nothing, according to that, which in reality exists, 
whose existence, as we call it, is pieced, or made up of 
past, present, and to come. He only properly exists, 
whose existence is entirely present. Hence Plato calls 
God to ov (in Timaeo), which probably he borrowed from 
Moses; (Exod. iii. 14.) and Justin Martyr, who once em- 
braced that philosophy, has often the same expression; 
By knowing God, is not barely meant that there is a God ; 
but the discovery likewise of the excellence and beauty of 
his perfections, his goodness, wisdom, and other attributes, 
which the visible world every where proclaims; for in all 
creatures there aro such lively marks and tokens of them, 
that from thence we may form some, though imperfect, 
idea of the inexpressible and infinite perfections that are 
in God. For the whole extent of that which may bo 
known of God, the to yvuxnbv tov Oeov, as St. Paul calls it, 
Horn. i. 19, 20. is manifest in the creatures, and the in- 
visible things of God ; even his eternal power and God- 
head, are clearly seen in them. St. Basil therefore very 
justly calls the world, BzoyvuHrias iratSiVTiipiov, the very 
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school ivhere the knowledge of God is to be learnt. And 
Clemens Alexandrinus, "the book in which we read God," 
using the same expressive metaphor,' (Strom. G.) This 
knowledge of the Deity from the works of nature, is what 
some call natural theology, and others, the ascent of the 
soul to God by the scale of the creatures. Nor would any 
injury be done to the sense, if, instead of rbv ovra, wo read 
rbv Sovra, i. c. and from the good things they saiv could not 
trace out the God that gave them; for thus aya$u>v and Sovra 
answer to one another, as tpyotQ and nx v ^ rr i v do in the fol- 
lowing line. 

Neither, by considering the tvorks, did they acknowledge 
the Workmaster.] The knowledge of God was no difficult 
discovery, and therefore ignorance of him was not only 
surprising, but inexcusable; for a man need only lift up 
bis eyes to heaven, and view the beautiful order and regu- 
lar motions of the celestial bodies, to be convinced that 
there is a wise Author of nature, who at first created, and 
still preserves, this system of things. St. Cyprian there- 
fore very justly observes, "hoec est summa delicti nolle 
agnosccrc, quern ignorare non possis." (De Idol, vanit.) 
But that of St. Chrysostom comes nearest this writer, 
€7TO(Vt£v ovpavbv 6 0£oc, Iva Savfiatrac to tpyov Trpovicvvriayc 
tqv Seottot^v, k. r. A. Ccelum condidit Deus ut opu$ adrni- 
rans dominum adorares : at alii, conditore relicto, ccelum 
ipsutn adorarunt, id vero propter eorum ignaviam et insipU 
entiam accidit. (Horn. 25. De diabolo tentatore.) Thus Ci- 
cero expresses the natural sense of mankind on this head: 
f € Cum videmus speciem primum candoremque cceli, dein- 
de conversionis eeleritatem, turn vicissitudines dicrum at- 
qucnoctium, commutationcsquc tcraporum quadripartitas, 
eorumque omnium moderatorcm solcm, lunamque, ct Stel- 
las eosdem cursus constantissime servantes; haec cum ccr- 
nimus, possumusne dubitare quin his praesit aliquis effec- 
tor?" (Tuscul. Quaest. lib. i.) But it would be almost 
endless to transcribe the many passages that occur in his 
works upon this subject, particularly in his book, dc Nat. 
Dcorum. 

Vcr. 2. But deemed either fire.'] It is certain there were 
some among the heathen who worshipped universal na- 
ture, or the system of the material world, as an entire ob- 
ject, and made God and nature to be the same ; (sec Pliny's 
Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 7.) and others, who worshipped 
particular visible and useful parts of it, which was the more- 
general, the chief of which arc enumerated by this writer: 
and the first is the clement of fire. That this was tho 
prevailing worship in the eastern countries, among the 
Persians and Chaldeans, sec Pocock's Spec. hist. Arab. 
Hyde dc Rclig. vet. Pers. Strabo, lib. xv. Scldcn ob- 
serves: "Tametsi multi Persarum Dii, tamen ante omncs 
ignis ab cis cultus, ct in omni sacrificio cum imprimis in- 
vocabant." (Syntag. ii. cap. 8.) And a little after, to shew 
the very ancient worship of fire among the Chaldeans, he 
says, that the rabbins, by Ur of the Chaldees, (Gen. xi. 
31.) understand their god Fire; and that, according to Mai- 
monides, it means, terra deserviens igni. This he takes 
to be the God of Nahor, (Gen. xxxi. 53.) and tho chief 
among the strange gods worshipped in Chaldea during 
Abraham's abode there. (Josh. xxiv. 2.) Wc read also 
of horses and chariots consecrated to the sun by some of 
the kings of Judah, (2 Kings xxiii.) and of twenty-five 
apostates, that worshipped the rising sun towards the east, 



even.in the temple of the Lord. (Ezck. viii. 10.) The eastern 
nations worshipped fire as the cause of light, and the sun 
in particular, as being, in their opinion, the perfectest fire; 
and causing the perfectest light. For this reason, in all 
their temples, they had fire continually burning upon altars 
erected in them for that purpose, and before these sacred 
fires they offered up all their public devotions, as likewise 
they did their private ones before fires in their own houses. 
(Prid. Connex. par. i. b. iii.) As fire among these na- 
tions was a symbol of the sun, so the sun itself probably 
was a symbol of God, as being thought the most perfect 
emblem of his divinity, and to convey the most lively idea 
of the power, beauty, purity, and eternity of God; but at 
length this expressive and noble symbol was misunder- 
stood and abused, and the worship transferred to the sign 
itself from the Being represented by it. Vulcan and Vesta; 
in the pagan theology, originally meant nothing but fire. 
Thus Ovid : 

"Nee tu aliud Vestam, nisi vivam intelligc flammam." , 

And the name itself the learned have derived from WN Ignis. 
At length it was made one of the Dii Penates, and uncom- 
mon honours decreed to it by the appointment of Numa 
Pompilius. 

Or wind.] The four principal winds were esteemed as 
gods by many people, by others particular winds were ac- 
knowledged as such. The Gauls worshipped x the wind 
Circius ; and, according to Seneca, Augustus when in Gaul 
dedicated a temple to it. (Nat. Quaest. lib. v. cap. 17.) 
The Egyptians adored the symbols of the Etesian and 
southern winds, which were most beneficial to them, and 
of the utmost consequence with respect to the overflowing 
of the Nile. The worship paid to the winds seems in gene- 
ral to have sprung from an ancient tradition, that the winds 
were governed by angels set over them, and ruling in them. 
From what Virgil says of yEolus's presiding over the winds, 
(yEncid. lib. i.) it appears that this notion is very ancient; 
so that it is no wonder that in the symbolical learning and 
theology of the eastern nations, intelligent beings or angels 
should be introduced as commanding and directing them. 
The TaTgum on 1 Kings xix. 11. as quoted by Lightfoot, 
expressly mentions the angels of the winds. 

Tlie wind, or the swift air.] *H rrvvufia, rj rax^bv aipa. 
Grotius understands this quite contrary to our version ; by 
7rv£v/ia ha understands the air, and by raxtvbv dipa, the 
swift rvind; wIictc it is observable, that he applies the epi- 
thet to the wind, rather than the air. The Arabic version 
in like manner, sed ignem, aut rapidos ventos, a'erem, aut 
astrorum orbem, &c. as if the original reading was rj irvvupa 
raxviKov, r) dipa. And indeed swiftness is the known epi- 
thet of the wind ; hence w r c meet with the ivings of the wind 
in Scripture, to denote their rapidity. Hence, probably, 
the Egyptians made birds the symbols of the winds, as es- 
teeming them the most natural emblems; on account of the 
swiftness with which they cross the air. But swiftness 
docs not seem always to belong to the air, as such, the state 
of which varies according to its qualities. If, indeed, wc 
understand by the air the ether, or that fine, fluid, agi- 
tated, and most subtile part, which permeates the pores 
of all bodies, and is supposed to be the cause of all motion 
and fermentation, which anciently the heathens called Zsvg 
or Jupiter, raxwbv, in this sense, will not be improper. But 
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it is generally taken here to signify the clouds; and this 
Juno (for so the ancients called the grosser air) was not 
without her adorers and votaries." Even Socrates is accused 
in the poet for worshipping the clouds ; (Aristoph.in Nub.) 
and Juvenal charges the Jews with the same folly : 

" Nil prceter nubes, et coeli numen adorant." 

(Satxi'v.) 

Coverdale's version makes 'the wind, or the swift air, to 
be the same ; Some took the fire, some the wind or air— 
for gods. 

Or the circle of the stars.] i. e.The constellations, ac- 
cording to Calmet and Grotius ; by which some understand 
the pleiades, others the constellations in the zodiac, called 
here, from the asterisms in it, and its glorious figure, the 
starry circle ; many of which are known to have been wor- 
shipped, particularly by the Egyptians. Seldcn seems to 
have been of this opinion, " Jigyptiis priscis dodecate- 
moria signiferi S*oi (iovkaioi, seu Dii consiliarii, planetaj 
vero lictores, qui ascensi solis consistorio adstent, cense- 
bantur. Teste vetere ad Apollonii Rhodii Argonauticon 
IV. scholiaste." (Seld. de cult, cxtran. primord. cap. 3.) 
But as the article is wanting before kvkXov, it may as well 
mean some other group of stars. This was a very ancient 
idolatry, and spread farther than most other superstitions. 
The Israelites are in Scripture often charged with paying 
their adoration to the host of heaven/ i. e. to the stars, of 
whom the sun and moon were esteemed the leaders, which 
they seem to have fallen into by the infection of the neigh- 
bouring nations. This'worship sprang from an early no- 
tion, that the stars were tabernacles or habitations of in- 
telligences, which animated those orbs in the same manner 
as the soul of man animates his body, and were the causes 
of all their motions. But the planets being nearest to the 
earth, and generally looked upon to have the greatest in- 
fluence on this world, the heathens made choice of these, 
in the first place, for their gods. Hence we find Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, .Mercury, Venus, and Diana, to be 
first ranked in the polytheism of the ancients, as being 
their first and principal deities. (See Prid.Connex. par. i. 
b. iii. p. 140. fol. edit.) 

Or the violent ivater.] The heathens had likewise a mul- 
titude of sea and river gods, as Occanus, Neptune, Thetis, 
Triton, Nereus, &c. Homer speaks of the rivers of Troy, 
Simois and Scamander, as two deities. It is certain that 
the Egyptians esteemed the Nile as their god, calling it 6 
hpwruToe NflXoc, and that they worshipped the water, above 
the other elements, as being, in their opinion, the principle 
of all things. Hence, says Philo, God first smote their 
water, and turned it into blood, (de Vit. Mos. lib. i.) Suidas 
humorously tells the story of a famous contest between the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians about the strength and power of 
their : respective deities, fire and water, (in voce KavwTroc* 
sec also Shaw's Travels, where it is related; and Gregory's 
notes, p. 222.) Tully has in few words comprised the 
several objects of false worship, " Erat persuasum ctiam 
solera, lunam, stellas omnes, terram, mare, Deos esse." 

Or the lights of heaven to be the gods which govern the 
world.] The sun and moon were worshipped in different 
places by very different names. (Sec Vossius de Orig. Idol, 
lib. ii. cap. 5.) It was the sun whom one country worshipped 
under the name of Baal, another of Chemosh, and others of 
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Mithras and Osiris, which last was the namQ given to it by 
the Egyptians, among whom the sun was worshipped in the 
famous city of Hcliopolis, which probably took its name 
from thence. (Macrob. Saturn, lib. i.) The moon was like- 
wise worshipped under different names, as Hecate and 
Diana; the same was most probably the Egyptian Isis, 
the Assyrian Astartc, or Ashtaroth, and the Greek Ilithyia. ' 
Egypt was early infected with idolatry, especially of the 
sun and moon, as appears from Diodorus Siculus, and 
Lucian, de Dea Syria. Though it is more probable that 
Babylon was the mother of this kind of idolatry^ and from 
thence the contagion spread through Egypt, Assyria, Phoe- 
nicia, and other parts of the world. The sun was the most 
glorious object that ravished the eye, and it shewed itself 
no where more gloriously than the plains of Chaldea. Some 
learned men think that the tower of Babel was consecrated 
by the builders to the sun, as the most probable cause of 
drying up the mighty waters, Tenison on Idol; cap. 4. who 
acquaints us, from. Julius Firmicus, that the Egyptians ex- 
pressed their devotions to the sun in this form: u Sol. Opt. 
Max. mens mundi, dux omnium p^incepsque. ,, 

Ver. 3. With whose beauty, if they being delighted took 
them to be gods, let them know how much better the Lord of 
them is; for the first Author of beauty hath created them.] 
Coverdale's version of this place seems preferable, TJiough 
they had such pleasure in their beauty, that they thought 
them to have been gods ; yet should they have known, how much 
more fairer he is that made them; for the Maker of beauty 
hath ordained all these things, yevzatdpxw* * ne Original, the 
Founder, the Parent of beauty, hath created them, ipsamet 
naturce pulchritndinis origo, says the Vulgate; nor docs 
St. Austin express this word amiss by Pnlchritudo pulchro- 
rum omnium. (Confess, lib. iii. cap. 6.) Plato, who him- 
self calls these glorious luminaries ftiyaXoi Qeoi; says, that 
the. Greeks formed the word Qebg from the verb Shtv; (in 
Cratyl.) for, looking up to heaven, and considering the 
brightness and glory of the celestial bodies, running their 
several courses with the most wonderful harmony and or- 
der, they entertained in their minds so very high and ex- 
alted notions of them, that they were tempted even to an 
idolatrous worship of them.- And other learned men oh- 
serve, that they gave the name of Koaftog to the world, 
from observing the beauty and ornaments of it. (St. Jerome 
Coram, in Jon. i.) Caesar assigns this as the reason of 
the Germans worshipping the host of heaven, " Gcrmani 
deorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt, et quorum 
aperte opibus juvantur, Solcm, et Vulcanum, et Lunam." 
(Lib. vi. de Bello Gal.) It is generally agreed, that the 
worship of these luminaries was the first idolatry; it is 
certain that the only kind of idolatry mentioned in the book 
of Job (and therefore we may presume of all others the 
most ancient) is the worship of the sun and moon ; If I be- 
held the sun when it shined (says that holy writer), or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, (in token of ado- 
ration, and from whence indeed the very term itself is de- 
rived; see S^lden, de cult, extran. primord. cap. 3.) -'this 
also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge/ for then 
I should have denied the God that is above, (xxxi. 26— 28.) 
This idolatrous practice of his time he opposes, by assert- 
ing God to be the maker of these very bodies, and that by 
his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens, xxvi, 13, (see Vos- 
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sius do Idol. lib. ii. cap. 5. Sharrock, p. 32G.) The infer- 
ence of this writer is vcryjust — that, instead of worshipping 
the heavenly bodies, which, like those of the intellectual 
world, were all created by God, and for hiin, they should 
rather have concluded that there was a first cause, the Au- 
thor and Fountain of that perfection and glory, which arc 
displayed in any or all the creatures. (Sco note on the lat- 
ter part of the next verse.) 

Ver. 4. But if they were astonished at their power and 
virtue.] It was a very ancient opinion, and a received tra- 
dition of paganism, that the gods had their mansions in the 
oToix^a tov Koapov, or the celestial bodies, and that the lumi- 
naries of heaven were all alive and instinct with a glorious 
and divino spirit. For the adoration they paid to the sun 
and moon, they paid it not to them as mere inanimate bo- 
dies, but as intelligences, or the supposed habitations of 
such beings; which seems evident from this verse, ad- 
dressed to the sun: 

C H (Xioq $' oc iravT l<j>opa, Kcti irdvr l7raKOvzt. 

We have an intimation likewise of this notion in Virgil, 
(iEneid. vi.) 

"Spiritus intus agit, totamquc infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molcm, ct magno sc corporc miscet." 

From this notion they inferred, that it would be a thing 
pleasing to the supreme God, to address themselves to him 
by the mediation of these glorious intelligences, which they 
thought so much nearer to him than themselves, and to 
have the greatest influence upon the world. This conceit, 
seconded with pretended revelations and miracles, said to 
be done by the <7TO(X£ta, or heavenly bodies, in time brought 
forth sacrifices to them, and images of them, by means 
whereof great blessings, they thought, might bo procured 
to them through their power and influence. (Maimon. dc 
Idol. Thorndike's Epilogue, p. 287.) 

Let them understand by them, hotu much mightier he is 
that made them.'] Coverdale's version is here again prefer- 
able, Or if they marvelled at the power and works of them, 
tliey should have perceived thereby, that he which made these 
things is mightier than they. For, notwithstanding the re- 
gular courses of these heavenly bodies, and their dispensing 
life and heat, health and vigour, to all the parts and pro- 
ducts of the earth, yet they should not so entirely have 
depended upon their sight, nor have been so far led by 
their own imaginations, as to offer an idolatrous worship to 
beings, which a little philosophy and the assistance of im- 
proved reason might have informed them, had themselves 
been made, and, consequently, were by nature no gods. 
How much rather ought they, from the origin and the effects 
of these heavenly bodies, to have concluded and adored 
the infinite power and most transcendent perfections of the 
great Creator of them, the Father and Fountain of these 
lights, from whom they received all that is glorious or be- 
neficial in them, and must therefore be infinitely more ex- 
cellent? St. Austin has some beautiful sentiments upon 
this head, " Si placcnt corpora, Deum ex ill is lauda, et in 
artificcm corum rctorquc amorcm, ne in his quac'tibi pla- 
ccnt, tu displiceas: — Hunc amemus, huncamemus; ipse 
fecit hacc, ct non est longe." (Confess, lib. vr. cap. 11, 12.) 
And in another place, from, the gifts discernible in the crea- 
tures, he deduces the perfection of the Giver, "Tu, Dominc, 



fecisti ea; qui pulchcr es, pulchra sunt cnim; qui bonus 
csy bona sunt cnim ; qui es, sunt cnim. At nee ita pulchra 
sunt, ncc ita bona sunt, ncc ita sunt sicut tu conditor eorutn : 
cui comparata, ncc pulchra sunt, ncc bona sunt, ncc sunt. 
Scimiis hecc; gratias tibi. Et scicntia nostra, scicntioo tusc 
comparata, ignorantia est." (Confess, lib. xi. cap. 4.)* 

Ver. 5. For by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionably the Maker of them is seen.] The Greek co- 
pics vary here; tho Complut. reads, Ik yap ntyiOovg, koi 
KoXXovg, Kat KriapLaTttiv dvakoywg, k. r. X. which Junius fol- 
lows, Nam exmagnitudine, et specie, ac creatis rebus cOnve- 
nienter, &c. and our version, with a little alteration. The 
Vatican edition has lie yap fizylOovg icaXXovrjc (crKJ/iaTwv dva- 
\6ywg, k. r. X. and thus the Syriac renders ; ?. e. by the great- 
ness of the beauty of the creatures, the Maker of them is 
seen proportionably, or by analogy, by comparing the crea-i 
ture with the Creator, the effect with the cause, as far as 
the difference is capable of being known, cognoscibiliter, 
according to the Vulgate, and as the natures of the be- 
ings compared will admit; which probably is what Junius 
means by convenienter, and as the ratio between finite and 
infinite, if any such couldbc, will allow. St. Chrysostom 
quotes this passage of our author, and has the following 
just reflection upon it : ttStg to ulytOog, &av/xa<rov r^v Svvapuv 
tov TroLrjaavTog' «7§£C to tcaWog, ltar\dyi)Qi rrjv co^lav tov koot- 
jjLiiaavTog* 

Ver. 6. But yet for this they are the less to be blamed, for 
they peradventure err seeking God, and desirous to find 
him.] Coverdale's version is clearer; NotwitJistanding, they 
are the less to be blamed that seek God, and would find him, 
and yet miss. But that of the Geneva Bible is preferable 
here ; But yet the blame is less in those that seek God, and 
would find him, and yet peradventure do err, A compari- 
son is here made between the worship of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and that of statues and images. The former has most 
to be said in its defence, though far from excusable, be- 
cause these luminaries arc glorious and magnificent, have 
a visible and apparent beauty, and sensible virtue, power, 
and benefit, issuing from them, and therefore are wor- 
shipped for their own sakes, and the advantages which the 
world receives from them. But what merit of any sort is 
in an image, or what pleasure or profit can be drawn from 
it? which at best is a representation only, and, perhaps, of 
some thing or person in itself worthless or disgraceful. If 
the worship, therefore, of the former is not to be excused, 
as it follows, ver. 8. the worship of tho latter is much more 
to bo condemned, because nothing is a greater dishonour 
to God, than to suppose him like the image of a corrupti- 
ble creature, or the productof man's art or invention. There 
is this farther to be alleged in mitigation of their error who 
worshipped the heavenly bodies, that tho creatures which 
they worshipped they lo9ked upon to be eminent repre- 
sentations of the most glorious attributes of the Deity : they 
worshipped the host of heaven, because they are visible 
representations of his glory and eternity; and the elements, 
because they represented his benign, sustaining, and ubi- 
quitary presence. Philo compares the adoration of the 
sun, moon, and stars, with other instances, and particularly 
with the worship of statues and images, and has the very 
same sentiments with' this writer, " Peccant proculdubio 
(speaking of the former) dum, posthabito principc, vene- 
rantur subditos; minus tamen a recto dcclinant, quam qui 
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ligria, lapides, argentum, aurum, similesque materias ver- 
tunt in statuas et simulacra/' &c. , ', . - 

Ver.8. Howbeit, neither are they to be pardoned.] Though 
there are these mitigating circumstances, in some measure 
to lessen the guilt of the worshippers'of the heavenly host, 
yet is their.offence very grievous. For, to instance in the 
sun himself, which undoubtedly is the most glorious and 
perfect, wha, property has he of Divinity? He is neither 
self-existent, nor sufficient to continue his own being; And 
though he may warm and cherish the earth, yet can neither 
of the luminaries, nor both jointly, of themselves, produce 
either corn, grass, or fruit It is therefore wisely conjec- 
tured by some learned men, that one reason why Moses, 
in the history of the creation, particularly mentions that 
the fruits of the earth and the trees yielding fruit were 
produced on the third day of the creation, (Gen. i.ll.) and 
the sun and the moon not until the fourth day, (ver. 14.) 
was, to guard against the worship of them ; that men might 
not think the influence of those celestial bodies to be- the 
cause of the growing of these fruits, but the power and pro? 
vidence of God, (See St. Ambr. Hex. lib. iv. and Philo, 
Utp\ k-oajuov.) For this was a sensible argument to the Jew T s 
and others, that these heavenly bodies, which the heathens 
paid their devotions to, were only secondary and instru- 
mental causes in the hand of God, and that he could have 
supplied mankind with all the produce of the earth without 
them. Nor is it without a weighty reason, that the sun, in 
the Hebrew language, is called Shemesh, i. e. a Minister or 
servant, (Deut.iv. 19. Isa. lx. 20. JoclinlO.) which very 
name alone should have kept all that understood its mean-* 
ing from worshipping that luminary; and yet even some 
Jews seem to have fallen into this idolatry, from what 
Ezekiel says, viii.lG. who are there reproved for turning 
their faces to the east for this very purpose. , . 

Ver. 9. For if they tvere able to knov) so much, that they 
could aim at the world.~\ v \va Svvtivrai aroxdaaaQai rbv atwva. 
The sense which is most common and received of oToxa- 
caaQai rov alwva is, that if they could give so good a guess 
at the world, the beauty of the heavenly bodies, and the 
effect and influence which they have upon the earth ; Could 
dive into the secrets of nature, as, the cause of winds, flux 
of the sea, violence of earthquakes, nature of animals, &c. 
might they not have discovered, by the same search of rea- 
son and happy conjecture, the Lord and Maker of the uni- 
verse? For there seems less study and meditation required 
to know that the beautiful frame of things which we seo 
was not by chance, or self-produced, but tho work of an 
Almighty Creator, than is necessary to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the natural world, and unravel the causes of 
such surprising events. But probably arox^atjOai tov alwva 
is a mistake, for cttox«'£o//<u has generally, if not always, in 
this sense, a genitive case in the most approved writers; 
and therefore rov clwva seems wrong in this respect, as well 
as in regard to tovtw, which follows'. The true reading 
seems to be tQv avw. Besides, this expression answers 
Very well to the things mentioned in the second verse, which 
belongto the upper regions. Whereas alwv signifies prin- 
cipally duration. Perhaps the transcribers might mistake 
avu) for alu)va contracted, such abbreviations being usual 
in manuscripts. 

Ver. 10. And in dead things is their hope.] i. e. In idols, 
which* have no life, no knowledge, no sensation. It is 



worth observing, that the original word for an idol signifies 
vanity, a mere nothing, that which has no existence. The 
primitive. Christians accordingly looked upon the heathen 
temples as charnel-houses, esteeming their gods as dead 
men, according to. that of Tertullian, " Mortui et Dii unum 
sunt." (De Spectac. cap. 13.) And thus some learned 
men explain iTnp&TuivrovQ vzkqovq, (Deut.xviii.il.) accord- 
ing to the'LXX. not of a mere necromancer, who con- 
sulted familiar spirits, but of one that inquires of the dead 
idols,, which the heathens had set up in the nations round 
about the Israelites, in opposition to the living God. 
(Shuckford's Connex. vol. ii. p. 398.) There may be also 
another interpretation given of this place, which is coun- 
tenanced by the Vulgate, Coverdale's, and the other an- 
cient English versions, viz. that their hope is vain, fruitless, 
desperate, without any prospect of help or remedy, like 
that of dead.raen, inter mortuos spes illorum est, according 
to the Vulgate. < lis sont (says Calmet) covime des gens 
reduits an tombeaa, sans secours, sans esperance. As the 
hope of good men, or such' as serve the true God after an 
acceptable manner, is, on the. contrary, a sure and certain 
hope, a joyful confident assurance, a hope full of immor- 
tality, (iii. 4.)~ . . 

Gold and silver to sheiu art in.] Xpvabv tcai apyvpov tIx^c 
t/i/ieXtTTj/ia, i. e. Somedevice or invention of art. Coverdale's 
arid the old English versions put the comma after silver, 
and understand re'xvrjc Iju/icXfrijjua, as a distinct particular 
from gold and silver beforementioned,* and render, Gold, 
silver, and the thing that is found out by cunning. The 
Vulgate takes it in- the same manner, and so docs the Sy- 
riac version, and Calmet. I cannot help observing here, 
the very great resemblance which there is between this 
passage arid that of the Acts, xvii.29. ovk 6<pd\ofitv vofil&iv 
Xpvtjw tj dpyvpty rj \t0({), \apayfxari tIx vi ?C *<& £vOr/i//atwc 
dvOpunrov, to Suov tlvat ofxoiov. 

' Or a stone good for nothing, the tvork of an ancient hand.] 
The antiquity of the. idol was thought of great importance ; 
its venerable rust added hot a little to its divinity: hence 
" adoranda fubigo" in the poet, applied to such things as 
time itself had in amanner consecrated. '(Juvenal, Sat. xiii.) 
Even a stone badly cut has had a veneration paid to it, 
merely because it was ancient. Whole nations; says Cal- 
met, have adored, for a succession of ages, an ancient 
block of marble, badly finished, or a figure in wood rotten 
and worhveaten. But supposing the most complete piece 
of work, and that the hand of a Praxiteles or a Phidias 
stood plainly confessed, yet cannot time, though it may 
and does add a value to busts and medals, confer divinity, 
nor excuse the adoration paid to a piece of senseless 
matter, though beautified by art, dignified by a celebrated 
name; and recommended by the prescription and authority 
of many ages. It may not be unacceptable, perhaps, nor 
foreign to the occasion, to transcribe part of an epistle 
wrote by St. Austin* to the principal inhabitants of a city 
in Africa, who had murdered a great number of Christians, 
because some of them were suspected to have taken away 
their god Hercules. That learned father expostulates with 
them upon this accident in theso strong and pathetic 
terms: "The barbarous treatment which ye have offered 
to so many innocent persons, calls for vengeance from 
heaven and earth. But as ye iiTge the affront 'and damage, 
which ye have received against the massacre we complain 
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of, let us state, in a* few words, the injuries on both sides. 
You object, that your god Hercules is taken away ; we 
nre willing to make you satisfaction; we have money, 
stones, and workmen ready to set about the work; they 
shall instantly cut you out another deity, and }?aint it too 
in like manner, and finish such a Hercules in its stead, as 
you shall have no reason to complain of the difference. It 
is thus we restore your idol, it is thus we repair your loss: 
give us now back, in return, the souls of those many inno- 
cents you have murdered, and only to revenge the injured 
honour of. a sorry, lifeless piece of stone." (Aug. Epist. 
267. ad Princip. Colon. Suffet.) This instance shews the 
great veneration paid by the heathen to their statues, and 
how far superstition or a blind devotion will hurry men, 
even to sanctify murder. 

Ver. 11 — 13.] The author in this and the following 
verses, exposes with great smartness of argument the 
absurdity of image-worship, by shewing^their original, and 
the vileness of the materials of which they are made : " That 
an ordinary carpenter (whom he purposely fixes upon, to 
shew the clumsiness and inelegance of the work), having 
taken from a tree cut down what was best and most va- 
luable, and fittest to be employed in some necessary piece 
of work ; among the refuse, or rather the refuse of the refuse, 
for so to 1% avrtjv aVoj3Xrym signifies, fixes upon a knotty 
and coarse pieca of stuff, such as he could otherwise make 
no use of; and this he thinks good enough to make a god 
of." Horace, in like manner, makes himself merry with a 
workman, who deliberated whether he should make a bench 
or a god of an offal piece of wood, and at length detcr- 
minedit for a god : " Maluit esse Deum." (Serm. lib. i. Sat. I 
viii.) The chief part of this description is borrowed from 
Isa. xliv. Jer. x. Baruch vi. and Lowth's paraphrase upon J 
those passages in the prophets is equally applicable here: 
" What an absurdity is it for a man to dress his meat and 
make his god with the same stick of wood? or to think 
that a piece of timber bath any more divinity in it, than it 
had before, because it is fashioned and carved into the 
figure of a man?" To give an account of the original of 
images, how and whence made, is alone sufficient to expose 
the folly of worshipping them. This argument the ancient 
apologists for Christianity, often insist upon, to shew the 
absurdity of the heathen idolatry; but none of them more 
happily than Minucius Felix in the following words, and 
almost upon the like occasion, allowing only for the differ- 
ence in the materials: "Quando igitur hie (deus) nasci- 
tur? Ecce funditur, fabricator, scalpitur: nondum deus 
est. Ecce plumbatur, construitur, crigitur: nee adhuc deus 
est. Ecce ornatur, . consecratur, oratur : tunc postremo 
deus est, cum homo ilium voluit et dedicavit;" which in 
Mr. Reeves's most excellent translation runs thus: But 
when, pray, does it commence divine? Behold, it is cast, 
fashioned, and filed: well, it is no god yet. Behold, it is 
soldered, put together, and set upon its legs: well, it is no 
god yet. Behold, it is bedecked, consecrated, prayed to: 
then, then at last behold a complete god, after man hath 
vouc/csafed to make and dedicate him. Thus Arnobius, (lib. 
vi.) who was. himself once a pagan idolater, and had, as he 
confesses, often asked blessings, " nihil sentiente de ligno," 
at length makes this just reflection upon such senseless 
conduct: "At quce dementia deum credere quern tutc ipse 
formaris, supplicarc tremebundum fabricatos abs tc rci V* 



This sort of idolatry, besides its wickedness, hath some- 
thing in it too very preposterous; for should not the' idol 
rather worship the maker, than the maker the image, since, 
in some sort, he may be considered as the creator of it? 
Philo has, I think, the like observation; " Certe si error 
placuit, pictores et statuarii magis merebantur ut divinos 
honores accipcrent; nunc, ipsis contemptis, ac si nihil 
egregium praestitissent, pro diis habentur eorum opera." 

Ver. 13. When he had nothing else to do.] i. e. Post- 
poning it to all other work, as thinking it of no great con- 
sequence, and then only taking it in hand when nothing 
better offered. Our version follows a copy which read lv 
iTrifieXdq apyiag avrov, which some Latin translations ren- 
der, diligentid otii sui; and others, acenrato otio: other edi- 
tions have lv lirifieXelq. Ipyaaiag avrov, which is likewise the 
reading of the Alexandrian manuscript; and this the ori- 
ental versions seem most to favour. 

Ver. 14. Or made it like some vile beast, laying it over 
with vermilion and with paint, colouring it red, and cover- 
ing every spot therein.] That it was usual thus to paint and 
set off their images, see Ezck. xxiii. 14. Arnob. lib. vi. 
And no wonder that the Lares, or little household deities, 
for such this writer seems here to mean, w r ere so adoriied, 
when Pliny acquaints us, that the face of the image of Ju- 
piter was usually painted with vermilion upon festival 
days, and other grand occasions among theltomans; " Jo- 
vemquc a censbribus miniandum locari," that the censors 
hired artists for* that purpose; that Camillus and other 
generals, to whom the honour of a public triumph was de- 
creed, were painted in the like manner; and that among the 
Ethiopians, " totos eo tingi proceres, huncque deorum si- 
mulacris esse colorem." (Plin. lib. xxxiii. cap. 6. and 
Calmet in loc.) 

Ver. 15. And when he had made a convenient room for it, 
set it in a wall, and made it fast with iron.] This conveni- 
ent room we may understand to be a shrine, which was a 
sort of little chapel, representing the form of a temple, 
with an image in it, which being set upon an altar, or 
fastened in a wall, or to some "other place, the idol, when 
the doors were opened, was represented to the worshippers 
as standing or sitting in state. Covcrdale's and some 
other ancient versions call this a tabernacle, following 
herein the Vulgate, which renders faciens ei (edicidam illo 
dignam, the very word used by Minucius Felix to express 
one of these shrines by. And in this sense, probably, we may 
understand the tabernacle of Moloch, Acts vii. 43. for the 
trm)v$) mentioned there was a kind of little cabinet, \vherein 
the image of the false god was kept. And such I imagine 
those silver shrines to be, vaovg apyvpovg, which Demetrius 
made for Diana; (Acts xix. 24.) Isaiah, likewise, mentions 
the silver chains by which these idols were fastened to 
walls or pillars, (xl. 19.) 

Ver. 18. Humbly beseecheth that which hath least means 
to help.] Tov aTTuporarov, i. e. that which hath no experi- 
ence at all, as our margin has it. Nannius reads, anopio- 
rarov, egcntissimion ; our* version seems to follow a copy 
which read either axpdoTaTov, or avairnpoTaiov any of which 
aro more'properly opposed to ImKovolas than cnruporaTov. 
- Ver. 19. Asketh ability to do of him that is most unable 
to do any thing.] Our version here manifestly follows the 
Vulgate, which reads, et de omnium rcrnm eventu petit ah 
eo qui in omnibus est inutilis; which Calmet thinks .has 
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been corrupted, and that the ancient reading there .was, de 
manuum eventu petit ab eo qui inanibas est inutilis. And 
indeed the Greek, to aSpaviaraTov reus x e P^ v > ^ avours ^ s 
conjecture. I should not do justice to this writer, if I 
passed by the beautiful turns unobserved which close this 
chapter, which cannot but strike every judicious reader. 
I am sensible that Arnobius, Lactantius, Miniicius Felix, 
and many of the primitive writers, have been very large in 
exposing the tolly of idol-worship; yet I know no occa- 
sional remarks, nor even any whole treatise purposely 
wrote on the subject, where this is more happily executed 
than in the compass of these two last verses, which alone 
may serve as a specimen of this writer's skill and judg- 
ment, where the contrast is so beautiful, and the contraries 
so happily and justly placed to illustrate each other, that 
a person of taste cannot but immediately discern and ad- 
mire the justness and elegance of the piece. It is inferior 
only to some instances of the same kind in the inspired 
writings, particularly that well-judged opposition, which 
we meet with in the following words of St. Paul : As de- 
ceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet ivell-knoivn ; as 
dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all Mings. 
(2 Cor. vi. 8 — 10. see also iv. 8, 9.) I shall conclude this 
chapter with a just reflection of St. Austin upon another 
species of idolatry, which, though less perceived, is no less 
fatal: "Besides the senseless sort of idolatry which con- 
sists in worshipping brutes and images, which may easily 
be avoided, there is a more common and dangerous way of 
worshipping the work of a man's own hands (continues he), 
by a secret and subtle idolatry, which consecrates our own 
favourite wills and passions, deifying the desires of our 
own hearts, and giving them the preference before the will 
of God, and is, in other words, the adoration of our own- 
selves; an idolatry, which is so mucli the more dangerous, 
as it is within our own breasts, and we constantly carry 
the favourite image about with us," 

CHAP. XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The insufficiency of idols farther shewn from their inability 
to preserve their worshippers in a voyage at sea ; from 
hence the author takes occasion to mention the % first in- 
vention of a ship, the form of which probably was taken 
from the model of the ark ; that God rules the boisterous 
element, and his providence steers men's course, which 
can save them from accidents without the use of artificial 
means. The original of idolatry is inquired into, ver. 
14. and some conjectures in the verses following, from 
whence probably it might tako its rise. The chapter 
concludes with the abominable rites attending upon it, 
and the scandalous vices introduced by it. 

Ver. 3.J3UT thy providence, O Father, govcrneth it.] As 
men had likewise their tutelar deities and favourite idols, 
which were thought to preside over the sea, and able to 
assist them in their voyages, the author shews the absurdity 
of idol-worship in this particular also, — that neither the 
strongest ship, built by the most skilful workman, nor the 
rotten images that are sometimes in it, or carved upon it, 



probably of Neptune, Castor, and Pollux, &c. are suffi- 
cient to procure a man a safe voyage, bnt the overruling 
providence of the true God only, f} Sc <W), irartg, Siaicvfitpvq 
TTQovoia* which is a proper technical sea term, and means 
that God's providence steers and guides the ship. That 
particular deities were supposed to superintend sea af- 
fairs, appears from an old inscription upon the Pharos, 
built bySostratus, mentioned by Pliny; (Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 
12. and Strabo, lib. xvii.) which is preserved in Dr. Hody> 
(de Bib. Text. orig. p. 87.) and is as follows : — 

GEOIC COTHPCI 
• YI1EP T&N IIAQIZOMENQN. 

DIIS SERVATORIBVS 
PRO NAVIGANTIBVS. 

That the sailors in their distress in a tempest, used to cry 
for help to their false gods, and even implore the mercy of 
the sea itself, appears from Erasmus's Naufragium, where 
they cry out in their fright,, " O clementissimum mare, O 
generosissimum mare, O formosissimum mare, mitesce, 
serva;" where the epithets -made, use of, are too soft for 
that boisterous element, but are intended as compliments to 
'bespeak its favour. But a more remarkable instance, and 
which I shall, for its greater authority, choose more parti- 
cularly to mention, is what occurs in the prophet Jonah, 
chap. i. where we read, that the Lord sent out a great wind 
into the sea, and there ivas a mighty tempest in it, so that 
the ship was like to be broken; then the mariners were afraid, 
and cried every one unto his (false) god, (ver. 5.) But, not- 
withstanding their, prayer to these pretended deities, and 
their rowing hard to bring the ship to land, the text ac- 
quaints us, that they found no help, the sea continuing tern- 
I pestuous against them, till they cried unto the Lord Jeho- 
vah, the God of heaven, the only true God ; and then the 
sea, at his command, ceased from her raging. This unex- 
pected escape so affected the mariners, that from thence- 
forth they feared the Lord exceedingly, (ver. 16.) being: con- 
vinced of his power and greatness, which appeared both 
in raising the storm, and so suddenly laying it. ; But the 
Divine power over that unruly element never appeared 
more signally, than when our Saviour said to it, Peace, be 
still; and immediately there was a great calm. (Mark iv. 39.) 

For thou hast made a way in the sea, and a safe path in 
the tvaves.] This may either mean, in general, that God 
giveth a safe and secure passage over the sea to the faith- 
ful that, depend upon and cry unto him ; or it may mean, 
that God made a safe way for his favourite people, the 
Israelites, to go through the Red Sea on foot; which seems 
the most probable interpretation, because this sentence 
seems borrowed from Psal. Ixxvii. 19. where the words are 
almost the same, Thy wdy is in the sea, and. thy paths in 
the great waters ; which the best interpreters refer to the 
same occasion.. * , 

Ver. 4. , Shelving that thou canst save from all danger: 
yea, though a man went to sea ivithout art.] "Iva k#v avtv 
Tix vr is T 'C €7rt/3y. 'E7nj3£ seems to require something after 
it; and 7rAo7ov (ver. 3.) is too far off: I think the true read- 
ing of the Greek is cither inja k$v avtv t^vtjc t<c t7rifiy, and 
thus the Arabic interpreters translate, ut quispiam sine nlla 
arte lignmn abjectum conscendat, or «Xa *av avtv rixvm r'c 
tirifiy ; and thus Calmet takes it, vons pouvez sauver de tout 
peril qxiand on s'engageroit mtme snr mer, sans le secours 
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d'aucun art: (Com. in loc.) and the Vulgate itself so un- 
derstands it, etiamsi sine arte aliquis adeat mare ; but the 
sense is the same in both emendations, viz* that art or skill 
is not always successful, nor indeed always necessary on 
shipboard, or at sea; not always successful, as appears 
from the instance of the mariners in Jonah, and because 
there are many shipwrecks, notwithstanding the skill of the 
best pilots; nor always necessary, because God can save 
without the use and assistance of secondary means, as in 
the Israelites' safe passage through the sea; or contrary to 
the known laws of nature, as when St. Peter, at Christ's 
command, walked upon the "sea. And though the pilot 
should have little or no skill, or, like Palinurus, should by 
some accident fall overboard, yet God's power can pre- 
serve from danger, when the ordinary "and usual means 
fail. Or, should the violence of .a tempest render all art 
and management ineffectual, and at length force the ship 
upon rocks, so that nothing but instant death is appre- 
hended, God can, even in this extremity, unexpectedly suc- 
cour the miserable, by an unforeseen interposition of his 
Providence ; as he has done upon many occasions, well 
attested in history. One cannotread the description of St. 
Paul's voyage, and of that sad tempest, Acts xxvii. when 
neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, when they 
were forced with their own Jiands to cast out the tackling of 
the ship, so that all hope of safety was then taken away ; 
nor reflect upon the ensuing shipwreck of him and his com- 
panions, and their very surprising and happy escape to 
land, some on boards, and some on pieces of the ship, with- 
out discerning the hand of God in their wonderful preser- 
vation, which then is most visible and distinguished, when 
hope is desperate, and art ceases. 

Ver. 5. Nevertheless thou woutdest not that the works of 
thy wisdom should be idle.'] These words may either mean, 
that God not only displays his power at sea, but also his 
wisdom is visible there, particularly in the make of a ship, 
and in the art of navigation ; for God may very properly 
be said to have taught men these, as he'first gave the mo- 
del of a ship, when he instructed- Noah tb build the ark 
after such a particular form; and from thence, or by that 
pattern, men first attempted to build ships, and* to' sail 
in them ou the surface of the waters. The heathens in- 
deed have given the honour: of this invention to different 
persons; some to Jason, and the Argonauts, that sailed tb 
Colchis to fetch the Golden Fleece, some to Neptune, 
others to' Atlas, orMinerva, soino tcthe people of Crete, 
and others to the Phoenicians. But hence, or from the 
plan communicatedto Noah, wc may with most certainty 
derive it; and here we should fix the epoch, or first ori- 
ginal of navigation.. Of the meaning may be, that God 
would have a. commerce and- correspondence carried* on 
even amongst the most distant nations, by a traffic and ex- 
change of their several produces and commodities ; that 
the abundance of some might be a supply for the others' 
want, that so none of the good things which God has so 
liberally provided for the comfort and conveniency of life, 
might be idle, i.e. useless and superfluous; and therefore, 
or for tins purpose of a mutual intercourse, men undertook 
long and dangerous voyages, encompassing both sea and 
land to establish commerce, and to circulate what might 
be necessary or wanting. We meet with the like observa- 
tion among, the fragments of Philo, a%\ov Savfiavai SdXaaaav, 



it fa, k. t, X. Beneficio maris, terra regiones sibi invicem 
commntationes bonorum pendant, atque turn ea, quibus ca- 
rent, acciphint; htm ea, quibus abundant, reniittunt. 

And therefore, men commit their lives to a small piece* of 
wood.~] Seneca has the like' expression : — 

" Audax nimium, qui freta primus 
Rate tarn fragili perfida rupit, 
Dubioque secans aequora cursu 
Potuit tenui fidere ligno." 

And indeed the poets in general are full of beautiful senti- 
ments on the occasion, but none so jocular as Juvenal : — 

" I nunc, et ventis arrimam committe, dolato 

Confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 

Quatuor, aut septem, si sit latissima tecda." (Sat. xiv.) 

Which Ovid has as fully and more seriously described in 
the following short verse : — 

" Tarn prope nam lethum, quam prope cernit aquain." 

(De Ponto, lib. ii.) 

No wonder, therefore, that persons of the greatest courage 
have trembled at the nearness of the danger; and that the 
great hero iEneas himself was in such a panic, in the vio- 
lent storm mentioned in the first iEneid,- especially as the 
heathens had a notion that the soul w r as fire, and might pos- 
sibly be extinguished by the waters. But the description 
of the inspired poet exceeds all others in majesty and ter- 
ror, Tliey are carried up to the heaven, and down again to 
the deep; their soul melteth away because of the trouble. 
(Psal. cvii. 26.) This is exactly in the strain of Virgil; — 

" Tollimur in coelum curvato gurglte, et idem 
Subducta ad manes imos descendimus unda." 

(^Eneid.lib. iii.) 

Ver. 6. For in the old time when -the proud giants pe- 
rished,'] Kat ttpx^G 7"P ttrcoXkvfilvtov, k. r. X. I think this, 
which is the present reading of all the Greek copies, a 
mistake ; probably Karapxag jap aTtoWv/ihwv, k. r. X. is the 
true reading. Ab initio Cum perirent superbi gigantes, &c. 
as the Vulgate has it; i. e. when the old world, through ex- 
cess of wickedness, perished by water. But why are the 
giants particularly mentioned, when 1 the text in Geu. vi. 12. 
says, that all flesh had corrtipted his tvay upon the earth ? 
the answer is, that, by a known figure of speech, a part here 
is put for the whole; and those giants are principally men- 
tioned, as being the ringleaders, and the most flagrant ex- 
amples of wickedness. For by the word giants we are to 
understand, not only men of uncommon stature, but vio- 
lent and bloody men, who filled the world with rapine and 
murders. * Hence some. of the ancients explain the word 
yfyavrfe by (iiatot, violent mm; and some by a<rej3e7c, wicked 
men. They are here called virepfyavoi, which may mean, 
not only their being proud upon account of their size, but, 
which is a general consequence, their being overbearing by 
reason of their great strength. We may likewise under- 
stand by perished, their perishing by an everlasting de- 
struction : for the ancient name for hell among tho Jews 
was, ccetus gigantum, and there are many texts of Scrip- 
ture that seem to lead to this sense. (Job xxvi. 5, 6. in 
the Hebrew and Vulgate; Prov. xxi. 16. See also Mr. 
Mede's 7th disc.) 
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The hope of the world governed by thij hand escaped in 
a tveak .vessel.] Coverdale's and the other ancient English 
versions apply these words to the ship, and not to the 
persons in it, rendering, He, in whom the hope teas left to 
increase the world, went into the ship, which was governed 
through thy hand; and so the Vulgate understands it, and 
the Arabic. Our version follows the Greek. 

And left to all ages a seed of generation.] When the 
earth was purged from a deluge of sin by a deluge of wa- 
ter,— that there might be some living witnesses of the 
world's being thus destroyed ; and that the memory of 
such an instance of God's justice, power, and hatred of 
sin might be preserved to succeeding ages, — Noah and his 
femily, upon whose safety likewise the future increase and 
peopling of the world again, depended, and therefore here 
properly called the hope of it, were preserved in the ark 
from perishing by the water, and by God's command he 
preserved some few individuals of every species, to repair 
the almost universal loss, and by a new progeny renew the 
face of the earth, which is the seed of generation here 
meant. According to the ancients, only Deucalion and 
Pyrrha survived the flood, and in these they placed the 
growing hopes of the world: thus Ovid, — 

" Nunc genus in nobis restat mortale duobus." 

Plato and Lucian call those few persons who remained alive 
Zumvpa, i.e. live coals, who wctc to rekindle the vital flame, 
and continue the human race. When Noah went out of the 
ark, God blessed him and his sons, i. e. he renewed the bless- 
ing bestowed before upon Adam, saying, as after anew cre- 
ation, Increase and multiply; nay, it is very observable, 
that God repeats this blessing twice, (Gen. ix. 1. 7.) to de- 
note as well its greater certainty as .universality. "Noah 
(says Theodoret) was now the seed of mankind, the new 
root of human nature, and, as it were, a second Adam : ac- 
cordingly God confers upon him the same benediction, as 
upon the father of the former world." (Quaest. in Gen, 53.) 
As Noah stood thus as it were in the place of Adam, so 
St. Chrysostom observes of Noah, that he repaired the loss 
.of dignity sustained by Adam's fall, and obtained from the 
Divine goodness some external privileges Adam had lost; 
and, as an instance of this, he alleges the, return of the 
savage world in the ark, to that submission, which, ac- 
cording to the Divine appointment, they paid to the first 
man before the fall. (Horn. 25. in Gen.) 

Ver. 7. For blessed is the wood whereby righteousness 
cometh.] i. e. Blessed is the .wood which serveth for good 
and righteous purposes, and blessed is the ark in particu- 
lar, which preserved so good a man as Noah was (for 
blessedness in Scripture is applied to things as well as 
persons that contribute to any good work), for he was a 
great instance of the righteousness which is by faith, and 
as such is numbered among the. heroes in the eleventh to 
the Hebrews: he was also a remarkable preacher of right- 
eousness to the old world, warning them for a hundred and 
twenty years, to escape the general danger and destruction 
that threatened them; and in his family the true religion 
was preserved, particularly in Shem, who was the root of 
the Divine peculium, in the postdiluvian, as Sethwas in the 
antediluvian world. But I cannot think that these words 
are spoken prophetically of the cross,, or that they any 
ways allude to it: that they maybe applied to it by \yay 



of accommodation, and have actually been so applied by 
several of the fathers, particularly St. Cyprian, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Ambrose, Austin, Chrysostom, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Sec. I "readily grant, and indeed such a comparison seems 
easy and natural: for, referring this passage to the ark 
spoken of in the foregoing verse, to which undoubtedly it 
originally and primarily relates, this ark of wood may in a 
secondary sense be considered as a type of the church, 
and of that salvation, which true believers shall, in all ages, 
obtain by faith in a cruciiied Saviour, who in the Old Tes- 
tament is called The Lord our righteousness. (Jer. xxiii. 6.) 
Some have understood this passage of our author of the 
punishment of notorious offenders ; that the wood upon 
which such sinners suffer, and which is the adjudged instru- 
ment of justice and vengeance, is blessed, as doing service 
to the public, by the exemplary dispatch of such as are not 
fit to live. But this interpretation seems forced. 

Ver. 8. But that which is made with hands is cursed.] 
Something is here omitted or must necessarily be under- 
stood ; for it is not true, that every thing that is made with 
hands is cursed, for then. the ark itself would be cursed: 
I conceive, therefore, that graven images should be sup- 
plied; Cursed is the graven image which is made with hands. 
But this likewise must be understood with some lifnitation, 
for the bare making of an image is not in all cases to be 
condemned : for, besides that Moses calls this art one of 
the gifts of God, that act of God in giving orders for the 
brazen serpent to be made and set up, and the cherubim 
to be placed over the mercy-seat, shews, that the bare 
making of images is not unlawful. Accordingly, the writers 
of the decalogue do not* understand the second* com- 
mandment, as if it forbade the making of images in general, 
but the making them with a design to represent the Divine 
Majesty, or to worship and kneel before them. The sense 
therefore of this passage seems to be, thatthe image, which 
is made with an intent to be worshipped, and by which 
cometh unrighteousness, is accursed. And the reason of 
its being accursed is, from the great, I should say infinite, 
disproportion that there is between an image and the Di- 
vine nature ; and that being corruptible it should be ac- 
counted God. If the insensible wood, or image, then, is 
cursed, no wonder that the maker of it should be so in an 
.equal or greater degree, as it follows in the next words. 

As well it, as he that made it.] This is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, which says, Cursed is the man which maJceth any 
graven or molten image, and putteth it in a secret place; i.e. 
privately worships it; for it is upon account of its being 
worshipped, that it is there called an abomination unto the 
Lord. (Deut.xxvii, 15.) Nor is it particular to the Scrip- 
ture only, to denounce arid execute vengeance upon the 
idol-maker ; even the poets, when they give us an account 
of Prometheus's vanity, tell us, at the same time, how their 
Jupiter vindicated his honour, by the severe punishment 
inflicted upon the insolent offender. I think this verse and 
the context would be more perfect, if the worshipper, who 
is the principal, if not the only offender, had been inserted. 
For the idol itself is senseless and inanimate, or, as St. Paul 
in one word well expresses it, is nothing, and therefore, as 
such, cannot be the object of punishment; but the person 
who sins by it, which is Capellus's objection against this 
place : and as to the statuary that makes the idols, how far 
he is faulty, the following lines of MaTtial will inform us :~ 
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" r Qui fingit sacros auro vcl mamorc vultus, 
Non facit illc Dcos ; qui colit, ille facit." 

So that as he alone turns images or pictures into idols or 
false gods who worships them, he should have been chiefly 
taken notice of as most obnoxious to theDivine displeasure. 
As it is the worship therefore that makes properly the idol, 
possibly the idolater may be included in the maker, and is 
the 6 a(rcj3wv in the next verse: and thus Calmct says it may 
be understood, lefaux Dieu, civec celni qui li{i rend urn culte 
sacrilege. (Com. inloc.) 

Vcr. 11. Therefore even upon the idols of the gentiles 
shall there be a visitation.] This may be taken in two senses, 
according as we understand the term idol, which may cither 
mean the material image, or the false god represented by 
it. But it may be asked, how a visitation or punishment 
can properly come upon the idol which is inanimate? The 
Chaldec paraphrase upon Exod. xii. 12. will explain this, 
.where the judgments threatened upon the gods of the 
Egyptians are expressed in the four following instances: 
" Idola fusilia liqucficnt, idola lapidea rcsecabuntur, idola 
testacea fientminuta frusta, idola lignca fient cinis." And 
that the" images of their god Apis, and their other deities, 
were thrown down by an earthquake when their first- 
born were slain, St. Jerome asserts, ad Fabiol. from Jew- 
ish tradition, and Artapanus in Euscb. lib. ix; dc Prsepar. 
•The like example was made of Dagon, by the virtue of the 
Divine Majesty appearing on the ark, for he fell before it, 
«nnd laid on the ground, a headless idol, and a senseless 
.trunk. Or it may mean, that the demons and evil spirits 
which inhabited these idols, and from thence gave their de- 
lusive oracles, shall be detected and dispersed. St. Cyprian 
speaks of them in aftcrtimes as thus visited, "Hi adjurati 
per dcum vcrum a nobis, statim ccdunt, ct dc obscssis cor- 
poribus cxirc coguntur : — vidcas illos nostra voce etopera- 
tionc raajestatis occultas, flagris caedi, ignc torreri, incre- 
•mento poence propagantis extendi, cjulare, gemerc, depre- 
cari." (De Idol, vanit.) The prophets, in many parts of 
.their writings, foretell that there shall be a final period put 
to idolatry, Isa. ii. 11. Zech. xiii. 2. Jer. x. 15. where the 
prophet, speaking of idols, says, according to theLXX. Iv 
Ktuptp iiri<TKOirrig avrwv airoXovvrat, an expression which has 
a near resemblance with that of this writer; and in vcr. 11. 
he has the same threatening, but in the Chaldec language, 
as the learned observe, (see Witsii Exercit. in Symb. 
Apostol. p. 125. Poli Synop. in loc.) that the Jews, being 
thus prepared against the attempts of the idolatrous Baby- 
lonians, might be better able to answer them in their own 
language. 

*- Because in the creature of God they are become an abo- 
mination.] The sense seems to be, that idols arc an abo- 
mination by the abuse of some of God's creatures; for 
whatever be the matter of their idols, whether gold, silver, 
stone, or wood, things otherwise harmless and useful arc 
perverted by this misapplication of them to idolatrous pur- 
poses; and, on this account, God will shew his displea- 
sure and resentment even against such insensible things. 

Vcr. 12. For the devising of idols was the beginning of 
(spiritual) fornication.] In the language of Scripture, idol- 
atry is represented as a sort of fornication or adultery; 
and the worship of false gods is called, The going a whoring 
after them. (Lcv.xvii.7. Ezck. xxiii.30. llos.iv. 12. ix. 1.) 



Hence the idolatry of the Jews is expressly called unclean- 
nes$> because it was an alienation of the hearts and bodies 
of them from the God of Israel, who had chosen that 
church as his spouse. And when the Jews were at length 
brought off from this sin, they represented the idolatry of 
others under the name of fornication. (John viii. 41.) Our 
version, it is plain, takes it in this sense, by calling it here 
spiritual fornication, though none of the other versions so 
confine the sense, or take any notice of the word spiritual. 
And indeed the observation is equally true of fornication 
strictly so called ; for the heathen idolaters were likewise 
the most infamous fornicators, and their hidden mysteries 
were little else than acts of uncleanncss, a melancholy de- 
tail of which follows in the conclusion of this chapter. 
Tcrtullian's words arc very observable, who joins these 
vices as if they were inseparable. " Quis immundis spirili- 
bus opcratus,non conspurcatus, ct constupratus incedit?" 
(Dc Idol. cap. 1.) And St. Peter, describing the vicious 
customs of the gentiles, says, that they walked An lascivi- 
ousness and lusts,. and abominable idolatries. (1 Pet. iv. 3.) 
To these impurities they were led by the traditional ac- 
counts of the lewd amours of their false gods; and when 
once men began as it were to consecrate crimes by the au- 
thority of their gods, there was nothing which they did not 
commit without scruple and without shame, under the 
shelter of their example. " Ego Homuncio non facercm ? M 
(Eunuch, act. iii. sc. 5.) was therefore but a natural con- 
clusion, when the great thunderer was known to have com- 
mitted a rape, and authorized the samevillany. 

And the invention of them the corruption of life.] A.s the 
practice of idolatry was attended w r ith impurities of all 
sorts, and particularly w T ith unnatural and shameless un- 
cleanncss, it is very properly here called <}>0opa £wfjc, tlte 
corruption of life* That tpOopa signifies corruption through 
lust; is evident from many places of Scripture where it is 
so used, particularly in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Pe- 
ter ; it is so taken by Ignatius, and other ancient ecclesi- 
astical writers, and by Philo, who ranks it with fornication 
and adultery ; and, as a branch of great uncleanncss, ranks 
it among other instances of transgression, which are a 
breach of the seventh commandment. (Phil.de Spec. Leg.) 

Ver. 13. For neither were they from the beginning, nei- 
ther shall they be for ever.] The most ancient idolatry was 
undoubtedly the worship of the heavenly bodies ; but, as 
ancient as this was, we read nothing of it certain, and 
which may be absolutely depended on, before the deluge ; 
nor arc learned men in general agreed, that it was one of 
those pollutions which defiled the old world. And indeed 
there were many causes which might prevent the sin of 
idolatry so early, — as, the infancy of the world from the 
creation, the memory of which must be still fresh ; the lon- 
gevity of the antediluvians, of Adam, Scth, and the rest of 
the holy line, who could, and did most probably, inculcate 
and deliver to their families, what themselves were so 
abundantly assured of with respect to Almighty God's be- 
ing and oneness. Add to this, likewise, the appearance of 
the Aoyoc, or Son of God, to Adam and others. (Sec Teni- 
son on Idol. p. 3D.) The worship of images came in much 
later; the earliest account we have of them is probably 
that of Laban*s tcraphim, Gen. xxxi. or his Penates, as 
they arc thought. (See Sclden, de cult, cxtran. primord. 
cap. 3.) It appears from Varro, that the Romans had sub- 
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sisted above a hundred and seventy years before they had 
any images, but they were idolaters long before that time.' 
Tarquinius Priscus is first thought to have introduced them 
from the Greeks. (See Aust. de Civ. Dei, lib. iv. 31. 
Thorndike, of the Laws of the Church, p. 289.) Our au- 
thor intimates, that the custom of. worshipping dead men 
for gods contributed to it, (ver. 15.) the date of which may 
be fetched from history. And as to polytheism in general, 
one knows from thence the epoch and original of all the 
false gods, when Jupiter, Hercules, Neptune, &c. first 
commenced deities, and on* what account; so that idolatry 
may be looked upon as of late date, compared to the most 
ancient and true religion, which has always subsisted, and 
will always continue in the world. And as God hath al- 
ready blotted out the very names of many of the heathen 
idols, it may be looked upon as an earnest of the utter de- 
struction of the rest. 

Ver. 14. For by the vain-glory of men they entered into 
the world, and therefore shall they come shortly to an end.] 
Vain and proud men, not content with common honours, 
aspired after Divine, and affected to be called gods ; and, 
from a principle of vanity and self-love, would have their 
images erected and adored, proposing immortality to 
themselves from hence ; but their expectations have been 
frustrated^ and their images of no long continuance. Our 
translators render it in the future tense, as prophetical of 
what should happen hereafter; but the original expresses 
it by.the time past, Sia rovro avvrofiov avra>v riXog lirtvoifir\. 
The Arabic assigns here the same reason for such am- 
bitious attempts, " cumque propterea finis illorum sit 
brevis, hinc idola excogitarunt;" that idols were invented 
as a sort of artifice to prolong the shortness of their lives. 
The Vulgate takes Ktvo§o%ia in the nominative case, and 
renders supervacuitas hominum advenit in orbem terrarum, 
et ideo brevis illorum finis est inventus; understanding it 
probably of the sin of our first parents: but Dr. Grabe, 
who has Savaroq in a parenthesis, is more explicit; viz. 
that death entered at first into the world through man's 
ambition, and on that account they lost their intended im- 
mortality, and a period was fixed to human life. This 
indeed appears to be the sentiment of our author in several 
places, (i.16. ii,23.)but that sense does not seem so agree- 
able to the context. 

Ver. 15. For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, 
when he hath made an image of his child soon taken away, 
now honoured him as a god, which was then a dead man.] 
The author here points out the beginning or source of a 
particular species of idolatry; viz. that a father having 
lost, by an untimely death, a dear son, causes the image 
of him to be made to perpetuate his memory, which is 
adored by himself and domestics. At first this was in- 
tended only to solace, grief, by an imaginary, or repre- 
sentative presence of him that was dead ; but that tender 
respect w;hich parents bear to their children increasing 
after their death, and a certain impotent desire joined 
thereto of still enjoying their companies whom they so 
dearly loved, together with a fond persuasion that the 
dead were in a capacity of knowing and accepting such 
Ceremonious instances of love and respect, put them upon 
procuring sacrifices, and other acknowledgments of Divine 
honour, to be publicly assigned them after death; and at 
length a civil respect terminated in superstition and idol r 

vol. iv. 



atry. Thus St. Cyprian: " Inde illis'instituta templa; 
inde ad defunctoTum vultus per imaginem detinendos ex- 
pressa simulacra, quibus et immolabant hostias, et dies' 
festos dando honores celebrabant. Inde posteris facta 
sunt sacra, qnas' primis fuerant assumpta solatia." (De 
Idol, vanit.) Cicero is a celebrated-instance of the very 
fond affection of a parent for a deceased child. He had a 
mind to perpetuate the memory, and consecrate the virtue, 
of his favourite daughter Tullia by a temple, the most 
ancient way of doing honour to the dead that had deserved 
well. We have her apotheosis in the following words: 
€t Te omnium, optimam doctissimamque, approbantibus 
diis immortalibus ipsis, in eorum ccetu locatam,*ad ppi- 
nionem omnium mortalium co^seon-ibo." (De Corisol. see 
also Lactantius, de falsa Rel. lib. i. 15. and the writer of 
his Life, vol.* ii. p. 378.) Not unlike our author's account 
is what Diophantus the Lacedemonian mentions of Syro- 
phanes the Egyptian, whose grief was so excessive for the 
death of his only Son, the designed heir of his immense 
fortunes, that he ordered, an image to be made of him, as 
a soTt of relief and comfort to him under his distress; 
that his servants and dependants, to flatter their'master, 
used to crown the image with flowers, to burn incense to 
it, and to fly to it as their deliverer, " quasi salutis certis- 
simo collatori," after the commission of any great fault : 
Fulgent. Mythol. lib. i. and, according to him and the 
etymologists, aSwAov is so called, quasi aSoSuvrj, i. e. do- 
loris species. And that in Scripture idols and sorrows are 
expressed by the same word in the Hebrew, see Selden, 
De cult, extran. primord. cap. 3. So that our author's 
account is not quite singular, nor so much to be con- 
demned as Calvin (Instit. lib. i. cap. 11.) and Capellus 
have represented it. (Strict, in lib. Sap.) For the design 
of this writer was not to.set down all the sorts of idolatry, 
nor the original and order of e^ch in point of time; he 
did not mean this as tho only or the first source of all 
idolatry •' nor does he exclude, or deny, th^it there are 
others more ancient, which he himself mentions in some of 
the foregoing chapters. His design hero is only to shew 
the ridiculousness of idolatry and the folly of idolaters; 
and this he has sufficiently done, by shewing the rise of 
some of them, in some very remarkable instances. (See 
Calmet's Diction, in voce Idolatry, and bis Dissertation 
sur TOrigine de I'ldolatrie.) • . ? * * 

Ver. 10. And graven images were tvorshipped by the 
commandments of kings,] Or tyrants, as the marginal read- 
ing is. And thus Coverdale renders, Tyrants compelled 
men by violence to honour images; which seems preferable, 
as it suits better with the charactor of tho latter; for a 
good king will rather labour to establish virtue, which is 
his best image, a stamp more honourable than any upon 
the most valuable coin, or even than, art itself can reach. 
We cannot have a fuller proof of the vain-glory of a 
tyrant, than in that worship which Nebuchadnezzar or- 
dered, upon pain of death, to be paid to the golden image, 
which, in the province of Babylon, he had set up. (Dan.'iii.) 
Nor had Darius's decree less vanity in it, That tvhoso'ever 
should ask a petitio?i of any god or man for thirty days, 
but of him only, should be cast into the den of lions. (Dan. 
vi.) The like observation may be made upon many of the 
Roman emperors, whose ambition carried them to have 
their statues erected, 'and Divine honours paid to them. 

2Y 
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Ninus also introduced tho same superstition, for he set 
up the image of his father Belus, to bo publicly honoured 
by his people; and, that great resort might be made, and 
respect paid to it, he pardoned all offenders, how great 
soever their crimes were, that fled unto that image ; which 
encouragement, together with tho authority and command 
of the king himself, multiplied the number of its wor- 
shippers. 

Ver. 17. Whom men could not honour in presence, be- 
cause they dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit of his 

visage from far, that they might flatter him that was- 

absent, as if he were present .] The author here considers 
the original of the worship and deification of kings ; that at 
first an image, picture, or statue, was made of them, as an 
instance of civil respect to them, and fondness for them; 
who being far distant from many parts of their dominions, 
and often absent from them in foreign wars, their subjects 
by this device supplied the loss of their personal resi- 
dence among them. But this afterward was the occasion 
of great superstition and idolatry; for in time, and espe- 
cially after the deaths of their favourite kings, which was 
a loss irrecoverable, and an absence the most regretted, 
they proceeded even to adoration of them. The heathens 
were induced probably to this worship of their kings, 
either out of a compliment to their vanity, which was 
oftenest the case ; or from an opinion that, being the 
representatives of God's power on earth, worship was 
really due to them ; or upon account of their extraordi- 
nary virtues ; or from a sense of gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived from them : but there was something of policy in 
the worship of their dead kings ; for by thus paying 
homage to departed merit, they hoped hereby to induce 
their successors to the like endeavour of governing well. 
Nor was their apotheosis without a mixture of flattery too 
of their successors' vanity, who were pleased to be thought 
of Divine extraction, and to be descended from so high 
an original ; which notion itself contributed not a little to 
the establishment of this error. (See Lactantius, de falsa 
Relig. lib. i. 15.) The same observation upon the original 
of this worship is made by Minucius Felix: " Dura reges 
suos colunt religiose ; dum defunctos eos desidcrant in 
imaginibus videre ; dum gestiunt eorum memorias in sta- 
tuis detinerc; sacra facta sunt, quae fuerant assumpta so- 
latia," (p. 375. Cypr. de Idol, van.) 

Ver. 18. Also the singular diligence of the artificer did 
help to set fonvard the ignorant to more superstition.] i. e. 
To lead the ignorant into more superstition. Coverdale's 
version of the place is clearer, and better expressed, Tlte 
singular cunning of the craftsman gave the ignorant also a 
great occasion to worship images. At first the figures or 
images of the deities seemed to have been made of earth, 
clay, stone, wood, in a rude and imperfect manner. (See 
Principes de la Sculpture, liv. ii. cap. 1.) Clemens Alex- 
andrinus observes, that before the art of carving was in- 
vented, the ancients erected pillars, and paid their worship 
to them, as to statues of their gods. (Strom, lib. i.) Pau- 
sanias, in his excellent survey of Greece, says, that in 
early times men worshipped rude stones, sharpened only 
at the top, for their gods; which Scaliger shews was the 
custom of the Phoenicians in particular. (See Append, ad 
lib. de emend. Temp.) But when sculpture and picture, 
and other ways of imagery, were brought to perfection, 



idolatry in proportion advanced; for images, as appears 
both from the Greek and Roman history, being the means 
to increase it, the more art and skill that were used to 
recominend and set these off, the more danger there was 
of men's being pleased with and seduced by them; for the 
unskilful multitude, seeing the sacred image of their prince, 
or some favourite benefactor, carved into all the members 
and organs of life so artificially, that to the sight it seemed 
to be a real and living person, were easily drawn, through 
the weakness of their understanding, and the finished 
beauty of the piece, to imagine that it was really ani- 
mated, and to adore it as a living and powerful deity, 
such as was able to do them good or hurt, according to 
its own pleasure. Hence, says Philo, Moses with great 
prudence banished ^u)ypa(j>tav koI avSptavroTroiiav from the 
Hebrew commonwealth, as fearing the dangerous conse- 
quences which such artful resemblances of nature might 
have" upon a gross people, inclined to idolatry, (lib. de 
Gigantib.) The like observation may be made upon other 
images of the ancients, many of which were so contrived, 
as to help forward superstition, and to lead the ignorant 
into a higher opinion of the supposed deity. Of this sort 
were those, whose mechanism was so curious, that they 
seemed to hold immediate converse with heaven : thus in 
the image of Serapis at Alexandria, a little window was 
so framed by art, that the sun shone on the eyes, lips, and 
mouth of it; insomuch, that the people believed it to hold 
communication with that deity, and to be inspired by it. 
No less artful was that device which Pliny mentions of an 
iron image, which was sustained with magnets, that the 
people might behold it with more veneration, and imagine 
it supported in the air by nothing but miracles. Daedalus, 
who brought sculpture to great perfection, and after his 
return from Egypt instructed the Grecian artificers to imi- 
tate in their statues the attitude of a person in action, or 
motion, contrived himself a Venus, which moved so natu- 
rally, that it was thought to have real life and sensation ; 
but all the wonder lay in the quicksilver, or mercury, 
which that cunuing artist put within the figure, to make it 
play; and so the good people were persuaded of the pre- 
sence of the divinity, by the surprising motion of the figure. 
Nor was the singular diligence of the artificer employed 
about the image itself only, to give it the appearance of 
life' and sense, but as much care was taken to make the 
idol-temple beautiful; for the more superb and magnifi- 
cent this was, the greater and better did the god seem to 
the multitude, more easily allured through the beauty of 
the work. Thus Alexander, to solace the excess of grief 
for his Hephoestion, not only decreed him a temple, but 
promised uncommon rewards to Clcomenes, the overseer 
of his works, to finish it with the utmost nicety and exact- 
ness. (Arrian. de exped. Alex. lib. vii.) 

Ver. 20. TooAr him jioiv for a god, which a little before 
was but honoured as a inan.] 2lj3a<r/m iXoyhavro. 2t/3a<r//a 
is more generally taken for worship; but sometimes it sig- 
nifies the thing, or being, that is worshipped. Thus we 

find it used, Acts XVii. 23. dvaOttoptov ra <rt/3a<r^ara vftwv, 
which our translation renders, beholding your devotions; 
but the reading would be much better, beholding your 
idols; or, as the margin has it, beholding the gods you 
worship. Thcophylact accordingly expounds it by Aal- 
/zovfc* which Athens was notorious for worshipping. 
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Ver. 21. For men, serving either calamity or tyranny, 
did ascribe unto stones and stocks, &c] This is a short, but 
somewhat obscure rehearsal of the causes of idolatry, 
mentioned at large in the seven foregoing verses; that, 
concurrently with other reasons, it arose either from grief 
for the loss of some favourite person, whose memory, by 
an instance &f mistaken tenderness, was endeavoured to 
be preserved; or from the uncontrollable will and autho- 
rity of tyrants, appointing worship and adoration to be 
paid to insensible statues; which was complied with gene- 
rally out of a servile fear: but to good princes they volun- 
tarily erected them, not as mere compliments to their 
vanity, but as testimonies of their love and respect. St; 
Chrysostom's observation on the beginning of idolatry is 
very just : ovru) tldu)\o\aTpda twv dvOpoytroyv ciotjXAcv, V7rip 
fiirpo)v rtfiwfxivojv rtSv £wi>ru)v, tcai twv cnroSavovTwv' ovtu> 
%6ava ffpOGZKVvfiSr}, ovto) iropvita eKparrjcf. Horn. 87. in 
Matt, where wopvtia seems to be used in the sense of our 
author, (ver. 12.) 

Did ascribe unto stocks and stones the incommunicable 
name.] i. e. Of God, as the margin rightly supplies- which 
title eminently, and by way of distinction from all other 
gods, belonged to the God of Israel, the one, absolute, 
and only true Being. The Hebrews accordingly call God 
Hashem, i. e. the name ; and from hence, no doubt, Ashima, 
an appellation of God, is derived. The critics likewise 
observe, that wherever the name, or the holy name, is found 
by itself, or put absolutely, in the Mosaical writings, or 
elsewhere, it means God himself, or the incommunicable 
name. And indeed the name of God cannot properly be 
communicated, or be common to him and some other 
being. For though names proper are given, we know, to 
the individuals of the same species, to distinguish them 
from each other; yet, God being singular in his kind, his 
name is as incommunicable as bis essence. And thus St. 
Cyprian: " Nee nomen Dei quseras; Deus nomen est illi. 
Ulic vocabulis opus est, ubi propriis appcllationum insig- 
nibus multitudo dirimenda est : Deo qui solus est, Deus 
vocabulum totum est." (Dc Idol, vanit.) And, therefore, 
when Moses earnestly inquired after his name, he took 
the name of J am; implying, that he was the only one of 
his species, that there is none but God that truly is, and 
that all others were false gods, pretending to what they 
were not," and assuming a name which did not belong to 
them. Hence thcreforo we sec the reason and peculiar 
sanctity of the Tetragrammaton ; for other names of God 
being applicable to other things or persons, as Elohim to 
princes, 8cc. the name Jehovah, or Jave, or Jai, was not 
communicated to, or participated by, any other thing or 
being; wherefore God challenges this as his own peculiar 
name : (Exod. iii. 14.) and thus the ancient English trans- 
lations, and the oriental versions, seem to understand it. 
But there is another sense likewise of the incommunicable 
name; viz. that great ineffable name which must not be 
communicated or mentioned. Joscphus calls it, 7rpo<7rjyo- 
piav mot ?k ov fiot S£fjLt$ zliruv, i. c. a name which it is not 
lawful to speak of. This the Jews were so tender of, and 
paid such a religious regard to, that the name Jehovah 
was among them avtKfywvnrov, never to be uttered, unless 
once in a year by the high-priest, on the great day of ex- 
piation ; and hence he was said to be a God without a 
name; and thus he is described by some early writers, 



particularly by Justin Martyr, who calls him Gcoc 6 appr\- 
roc. (Apol. sccunda.) And in this sense we may under- 
stand appnra pnfiara, 2 Cor. xii. 4. which are not so pro- 
perly unspeakable words, as our translation renders, as 
words which ought not to be spoke; and so appr t Tov is 
used by Philo,,de Somniis; or rather, to avoid the tautology 
in what follows, words which God alone can utter; and 
thus a learned writer explains them : " Verba tantae ma- 
jestatis, ut homine majora, Deum autorem et prolocuto- 
rem arguerent." (Witsii Miscell. sac. p, 25.) 

Ver. 22. Whereas they lived in the great war of igno- 
rance, those so great plagues called they peace.} MeyaXy 
Zwvreg ayvotag woXifiy. "Ayvoia here plainly refers to the 
words before, ir\avaa^at Trcpt rfiv tov Qtov yvuymv, igno- 
rance of the true God and his worship; which being at- 
tended with slaughter of children, obscene rites, adultery; 
murder, and other great evils and mischiefs, of which 
there is a long and black catalogue in the following 
verses, may in some sense be called the mother of war as 
well as superstition : and yet, as shocking as these vices 
were, these they called peace ; i. e. they were pleased with 
them, and thought themselves happy in the most miserable 
condition, and under the greatest evils : " lis sont assez 
insensibles, pour regkrdcr cet etat comme un bonheur," 
says Calmet, Com. in loc. , And their ignorance was as 
fatal, and their case as deplorable, as those who should 
esteem the calamities of a war a blessing. The expression 
in this verse is very singular, but Tacitus has one which 
very much resembles it, Jul. Agric. vit. cap. 30. where, 
speaking of the Romans, he says, that when they have 
destroyed all before them with fire and sword, they pre- 
tend to call all the injuries they have done by the false 
name of peace, " ubi solitudinem fecerunt, pacem appel- 
lant." 

• Ver. 23. For whilst they slew their children in sacri- 
fices.'] Some of the vices mentioned in this and the fol* 
lowing verses, were the very sacred rites of the heathen 
worship itself, as that inhuman and impious custom of 
offering their children in sacrifice to Moloch. Grotius 
says, that it was a custom among the Phoenicians for their 
kings, in times of great calamity, to sacrifice one of their 
sons, him especially whom they loved best. (Annot. in 
Deut. xviii.) Silius Italicusconfirms the same : 

" Mos fuit in populis, quos convenit advena Dido, 
Poscere caede Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris 
(Infandum dictu) parvos imponere natos." 

Philo mentions the same custom, t$oc 3 rolg traXatoig 

tov nyaniifjiivov rwv tIkvojv tig cr<payfjv £7n£iSova(, \vrpov rolg 
rifxtopolg Satftotrc (See Lactant. lib. i. cap. 31. Plutarch, de 
Snperstit. Minut. in Octav.) Nor was this unnatural rite 
of sacrificing their own children peculiar to barbarous 
nations ; we likewise meet with instances of this cruelty 
among the Greeks and Romans, and even, by the Psalmist's 
account, among God's own people, Psal.cvi. 39. (See note 
on xii. 5, G. where this subject is handled more at large.) 
Or used secret ceremonies.] Kpv<pta fivorripta. They were 
also called dir6ppr}ra <ruju/3oAa, Upa apprjra, rcXtrafc fxvtm- 
koL, and opertanea sacra, which the ol ^iivn^ivoi wero ac-. 
quaintcd with only, and were concealed from all others : 
hence, in such writers as make mention of these rites, as 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Apulcius, all is mystery and dark- 
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ness ; such were the sacrifices of Ceres, Isis, Cybele, 
Proserpina, Venus, Priapus, Bacchus, and other impure 
deities, which were usually celebrated in the night, in 
groves, caverns, and secret places ; and to such mysteries 
of iniquities practised among the heathen, St. Paul may 
be thought to allude, when he says, That it is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of them in secret: 
(Ephes. v. 12.) It appears, also, that they were initiated 
into the service of their idols by lewd and indecent ce-, 
remonies ; the LXX. therefore very properly, in Hosea 
if. 14. where these rites are referred to, call these idolaters 
by the sacrifical term, rcreXc^vot, which the Chaldee para- 
phrase upon the place thus renders, Ipsi cum meretrici- 
bns societate se jungunt, et cum scorto comessantur et po- 
tant. Nay, which is still more shocking, there are in- 
stances, both in profane and sacred writings, of prostitu- 
tions even in the very temples themselves: thus Juvenal,- 

" Ad quas non Clodius aras?" (Sat. vi.) 

And in a following satire there is the like charge, 

" Quo non prostat foemina templo?" (Sat. ix.) 

The like may be inferred from the history of Paulina, who 
was debauched by Decius in the temple of Isis, under the 
notion, and with the pleasing thought, of her lying with 
the god Anubis there. (See Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 4. 
see also Amos ii. 8. which is by many understood in the 
like sense.) But the account in 2 Mace, vi. 4. Tliat the 
temple teas filled with riot and revelling by the gentiles, who 
dallied with harlots, and had to do with women within the 
circuit of the holy places, is so full, that no farther proof 
seems necessary. 

Or made retellings of strange rites.'] y Efifxavug c^aXXwv 
Sca/iwv icw/iovc. The Geneva Bible renders, Or raging disso- 
luteness by strange rites. The passage seems to be wnmg 
printed in our version ; it should be, used secret ceremonies, 
or mad revellings of strange rites, i. e. Bacchanalian rites, 
such as Theodoret calls ra rrjc denfidag opyia] and Lactan- 
tius, more closely, w r orks of madness, "Quid de iis dicam, 
qui abominandam, non libidinem, sed insaniam exercent." 
(Instit. lib. vi. cap*. 23.) KCopog here is used in an impure 
sense, and means amorous revels, or unlawful gratifica- 
tions; by means of which, as it follows in the next verse, 
they grieved others with adultery: and so, where mention 
is made, 2 Mace. vi. 4. before quoted, that the temple 
was filled, dawriag rat Kwfiwv, it is explained after, by dally- 
ing with harlots. In the same sense kwjuoc is used, Horn, 
xiii. 13. Gal. v. 21. 1 Pet. iv. 3. and by Theocritus, and the 
scholiasts on that poet, an impure person is styled »cw/ia<x- 
n)g; which is agreeable to the character of the god Comus, 
who, according to the ancients, is described to be " Dasmon 
amoruraimpudicorum incentor." (See Philostrat. lib.i. de 
Imagin. Suidas in voce Kw/xoc- Spencer, de Leg. Ilebr. 
torn. i. p. G18.) Instead of IZaXkuv 3-£<x/iwv, Dr. Mangey 
reads oXXokotuv $t<jfi<I>v here, which seems indeed more ex- 
pressive and proper. (See his notes on Philo, vol. ii. de 
Abrahamo.) 

" Ver. 25. So that there reigned in all men, without excep- 
tion, blood, manslaughter. 1 Our translation manifestly fol- 
lows a copy which read iravrag, probably the Vatican; but 
the expression must be confined, though a very general 
one, to the idolaters only: -for to fix such black crimes 



upon all men, without exception, is too extensive and un- 
just a charge; and, if it be considered thus universally, 
carries with it a false and unwarrantable imputation; it 
must, therefore, have the same limited sense as rravra ra 
iOvt), Acts xiv. 16. which should not be rendered all nations, 
as our translation has it; but tho meaning is, and the ren- 
dering should be, That in times past God suffered all the 
heathen, as distinguished from others, to walk in their own 
ways: and so iravrzg here must imply only the heathen 
idolaters, who w T ere the persons guilty of these detestable 
vices. But the Alexandrian manuscript has another and 
better reading, travra S* lm}i&> ?x"> a V a K <& ^vog, all things, 
or rather crimes, are confounded; i. e. all sorts of sins are 
promiscuously committed by these idolaters, which are the 
sad consequences of idol-worship. This is the sense of 
Junius and Calmet, and is confirmed by the Vulgate and 
all the ancient versions, and is indeed to be preferred, as 
it stands clear of the former objection. 

Blood, manslaughter.] Alfxa teal <j>6vog. I think our trans- 
lation should rather have rendered alpa by manslaughter 
than tf>6vog, which undoubtedly means murder, and ought 
so to have been expressed. Alfia, in the sense of man- 
slaughter, is used Deut. xvii. 8. where mention is jnade of 
a matter in dispute between blood and blood, dvafiiaov alua 
at/iaroc' where one of them must mean casual murder, and 
both together answer. to alfia Ka\ <j>6vog here, and to DT dam, 
and D^pi damimirt the Hebrew, i. e. blood and bloods, or 
bloodshed and murder; that DT in the singular number, 
takes in all manslaughter, in battle, tumults, casualties, &c. 
and D^D"! treacherous, wilful, and insidious murders, and so 
implies the strongest expression of guilt (see Pagninus's 
Thesaurus, and Kircher's Concordance, in voce D^); and 
thus, in Gen. iv. 10. where Abel's murder is mentioned, 
which was undoubtedly a wilful murder, it is expressed in 
the plural, according to the Hebrew. We have in Ecclus„ 
xl. 9. Sdvarog kci aT/ia, death and bloodshed; where aljua 
cannot mean murder, because it is a punishment inflicted 
by God, as by the sword : so in Ezek. v. 17. xxviii. 23. 
xxxviii. 22. Sdvarog Kal alpa is rendered pestilence and 
blood: where alpa signifies any unusual sort of death, ra- 
ther than murder. 

Dissimulation.] AoXoc. This, I think, would be betterren- 
dered deceit or cheating, winch is its more usual accepta- 
tion: and so it is taken in the description of such idolaters, 
Rom. i. 29. This sense likewise is more agreeable to the 
context. By the Syriac interpreters it is rendered, fraude, 
and by Calmet, la tromperie. 

Corruption, unfaithfulness.'] 4>0opa, aVtorfa. We are not 
to understand tpOopa of corruption of manners in general, 
nor yet of corruption by lust in particular; but of such 
practices, probably bribery, in some, as induced others to 
unfaithfulness, or breach of trust, which is the amoria that 
follows, and is used for perfidia; and in this sense the Sy- 
riac and Arabic versions, with Junius, agree, rendering the 
words by comiptcla and perfidia; which latter is certainjy 
a more proper word than infidelitas, which the Vulgate 
uses. (See Rom. i.31.) 

Ver. 26. Disquieting of good men.] Gopvfiog dyaQiov. It 
may as well signify, according to the present pointing of 
the Greek, confounding of good things, bonarum rerum con- 
fusio; and so some interpreters do indeed expound it. 
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According to the sense of our version, and of almost all the 
commentators, these idolaters were not only d<pi\ayaQoi, 
despisers of these that were good, (2 Tim. iii. 3.) but their 
opposers and persecutors : but I question the propriety of 
this rendering; for I do not well understand how £opv/3oc 
ayaO&v can signify any thing, but a crowd or tumult of 
good people, *s Zoovfiog rov \aov, (Mark xiv v 2.) means an 
uproar of people in general; or how it can be rendered 
with our translators, disquieting of good men. Would not 
the construction be better, if these three words, dyaQQv x&~ 
piroc dp.vr\oTta, were taken together, as they stand by them- 
selves in the same stiche in the Alex. MS. and Sopv/3oc be 
rendered by itself? It will be sufficiently distinguished 
from Tapaxog, which goes before, as it is of stronger signifi- 
cation and greater force. Tapaxog properly means dis- 
turbance, strife, stirs ; TapaxoQ ovk oXiyog, (Acts xii. 18.) no 
small stir among the soldiers; but Sopvj3oc is properly tu- 
mults, riots, insurrections, which are of a more public and 
dangerous nature, and it may be considered as the conclu- 
sion of that climax. And, indeed, the Bible commonly 
called St. Jerome's actually so distinguishes, and renders 
£d s ovj3oc by itself, tumultus: bononim Deiimmemoratio, i. e. 
forgetfulness of God's benefits, or of the good things received 
from the grace and kindness of God ; which is likewise Tiri- 
nus's interpretation of x^9 lT0 ^' But, according to our ver- 
sion, it means no more than ingratitude; which is scarce of 
consequence enough to be inserted in the midst of so black 
a catalogue. 

Defiling of souls.] ¥vxvv fuavpog. According to the ren- 
dering of all the English versions, no particular vice 
seems denoted hereby; it may be equally predicated of 
every crime here enumerated, that, as a sin, it is a defiling 
of the soul. I would therefore understand ^P V X^ V * n * ne 
complex sense, as taking in the whole man, body as well 
as sonl; in which sense it often occurs in Scripture; and/ 
as the expression is plural, it may be supposed to include 
the sin of more than one person, some heinous offence, in 
w r hich persons, their bodies as well as souls, were jointly 
concerned: and, according to the character of such idola- 
ters, and as it stands connected with other like shocking 
vices, sodomy seems most probably to be meant; especially 
as ytvfoswc IvaXXayrj, and aviXytta, both which our version 
seems to understand of that particular vice, are capable of 
another and very consistent sense. But if this explana- 
tion of xpvx&v is not satisfactory, may we not then suppose 
aapKuv fitaafibc to be the true reading, and to denote that 
particular species of uncleanness? St. Judc has the same 
expression, and, as it seems, upon the like occasion of 
filthiness. That trapjewv is often used plurally, see Jobii. 
0. Wisdom xii. 5. Apoc. iv. 15. xix. 18. 21. Or, lastly, if 
I may be indulged one conjecture more, may not (pvatw 
fxtaafibg be thought agreeable to this place ? i. e. defiling of 
natures, or sexes, by bestial or unnatural mixtures; see 
Levit. xviii. where all the abominable practices here men- 
tioned are forbidden, and the idolatrous Canaanites, on 
that account, said to be drove out. I shall only add, that 
persons guilty of such uncleanness, as if it did utterly de- 
pose them from their manhood, and debase their very na- 
ture, are in Scripture called by the name of dogs. (Apocal. 
xxii. 15.) 

Changing of kind.] Tevhewg IvaXXayfi. Our translators 
seem to have read, ylvtog ivaXXayrj; but Coverdalc's and 



the other ancient versions understand by Unchanging of 
birth, i. e. uncertainty of legitimate issue; for, says Cal- 
■ met, where marriages are defiled, and adulteries frequent, 
there must be great confusion in the birth of children, Vin- 
certitude de la naissance ; and spurious and doubtful ones 
will often be brought into families. The Vulgate reads, 
nativitatis immutatio; and the Arabic more clearly, part&s 
commutatio; and Bad well, prolis suppositio et adulteratio; 
expressions all denoting spurious or supposititious chil- 
dren. Grotius is singular in expounding it of sodomy. The 
learned Selden proposes it as a conjecture, whether yivi- 
mu>g haXXayij may not relate to some idolatrous rite, par- 
ticularly the change of the sex (which is the marginal 
reading), by the woman assuming the habit and appearance 
of a man, and the man of a woman, which was customary 
in the worship of the Assyrian Venus, or Astartc. Accord- 
ing to Julius Firmicus, the priests of that goddess must 
not otherwise officiate: "Nisi effceminent vultum, et viri- 
lem sexum ornatu muliebri dedecorent." (De errore prof, 
relig. cap. 4.) And in this sense Selden expounds Deut., 
xxii. 5. for the mere exchange of habit was not in itself so. 
faulty; but being an idolatrous rite, as such, it was for- 
bidden, and is therefore called an abomination; see Sel- 
den, Syntag. ii. cap. 4. who quotes Maimonides, as ex- 
plaining the precept in the same manner, "That the coun-, 
terfeiting the sex was not so much forbidden, as the wor- 
ship of idols ;" and particularly, " ipsa Veneris et masculae 
et fceminae sacra." (More Nevoch. cap. 38. p. 3.) 

Disorder in marriages.] rdfiwv aratia. This does not 
mean any indecency committed by either of the married 
parties, for that is contained in adultery, which is next 
mentioned, but incestuous marriages, which are mentioned 
at large, and forbidden, Levit. xviii. The Vulgate renders, 
nuptiarum inconstantia, by which it seems to understand- 
unsettled marriages, which were dissolved at pleasure. 

And shameless uncleanness.] 'AalXyaa. Not any particu- 
lar act or species of uncleanness is here meant, but this 
word includes all the kinds and sorts of it; and thus Gro- 
tius explains it, omne la$civi<e genus. (Annot. ad Gal. cap., 
v. 19.) For when men are come to such a pitch of wicked- 
ness and degeneracy, as to worship such gods, or evil spi- 
rits, as delight in uncleanness, and whose rites are so in- 
famous and shocking, as to be even a reproach to human 
nature; such a religion must of course corrupt their lives, 
and produce those scandalous disorders and vile affections, 
which are here enumerated. We have the like melancholy 
account of the heathen vices, Rom. i. 23, 24. which, the 
apostle charges upon their idolatry, as the consequences 
and effects of it; for God abandoned them, who had dis- 
pleased him so much by idol-worship, to those unnatural 
lusts, called there iraOn anfitag, as being the greatest abuse 
of the species, and a dishonour to the human nature. That 
such instances of lust and uncleanness, as arc here men- 
tioned, were practised frequently by the heathens in their 
sacred rites, see Levit. xviii. 24. 1 Kings xiv. 24. xv. 12. 
2 Kings xxiii. 7. 1 Pet. iv. 3. Hence 7rAfovf£fe, which thc T 
fathers generally interpret to signify an action of lust, is in 
some of St. Paul's Epistles called idolatry itself. Such ac- 
tions of lust were also among the Gnostics in their worship. 
(Epiphan. Hseres. xxvi.) And instances are still more, 
flagrant in profane authors. 
Ver. 27. For the tcorshipping of idols not to be named.] 
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The Jews were forbidden to make mention of the names of 
the heathen idols, Exod, xxiii. 13. or idols of the people, 
as the Chaldee paraphrase expresses it; which the Vulgate 
explains by, per nomen externontm Deorum non jurabitis, 
neque audietur ex ore vestro ; which the Psalmist likewise 
refers to, and resolves against; Their drink-offerings of 
blood will J not offer, neither make mention of their names 
tvithin my lips. (Psal. xvi. 5.) And this the Israelites re- 
ligiously observed ; for they either changed the name of the 
idol, and of the places dedicated to its worship, or else 
substituted such a word as had some affinity with the true 
name, but withal expressed their contempt and abhorrence 
of it: thus they called Baal, Bosheth, i. e. shame. (Hos. 
ix. 10.) And when the Mount of Olives was defiled with 
idolatry, they called it the Mount of Corruption, (2 Kings 
xxiii. 13.) changing the Hebrew name : and Beth-el, which 
signifies the house of God, when it came to be the seat of 
idolatry, was called Beth-aven, i. e. the home of vanity. 
(Hos. iv. 15. x. 5.) In like manner they changed Beelze- 
bub into Beelzebul, i. c. Dominus Stercoreus, by way of 
contempt and derision: and that grand impostor Barcho- 
chab, who would have passed for the Messiah in the reign 
of Trajanj they called, says Selden, Barchozibam, i. e. 
filium mendacii. (Syntag. ii. cap. 6. where more instances 
of this occur.) And, as the Jews were not to mention the 
names of the heathen idols, or strange gods, so neither 
might they cause to swear by them. (Josh, xxiii. 7.) Mai- 
monides says, that, by the Hebrew canons, it was for- 
bidden to make an infidel swear by his god, or even to 
mention the name thereof. (De Idol.) 

For the worshipping of idols is the beginning, the cause, 
and the end, of all evil.'] Idolatry is, in the opinion of Ter- 
tullian, the principal crime of mankind, the chief guilt of 
the world, the total cause of God's judgments and displea- 
sure; for thus he begins his book, de Idololatria : " Prin- 
cipal crimen generis humani, summus sceculi reatus, tota 
causa judicii idololatria;" intimating hereby, that it is a 
kind of mother-sin, containing in it all other evils on which 
the Judge of the world passeth condemnation. (Tenison on 
Idol. p. 39.) "Lactantius goeth still higher in his censure 
of it, calling it the inexpiable wickedness. (Instit. lib. i. 
cap. 18.) But, of all others, Gregory Nazianzen comes 
nearest this writer in his sentiments upon the guilt of idol- 
atry; for he calleth it, t^arov koI npuTov twv kokJv, the 
beginning and end of all evil: (Orat. xxxviii. de Idol.) 
which are the very words of our author. 

Ver. 28. For either they are mad tvhen they are merry.]' 
i. e. "When they dance before the idol, or rejoice at the 
idol-feast ; in both which senses the verb zbfpaivtaSai, here 
used, frequently occurs ; (see Acts vii. 41.) or it may refer a 
to the mad howlings in their orgia, or Bacchanalian feasts, 
or to the drunkenness and extravagance commonly at- 
tending them, when women ran about like so many furies, 
their heads wreathed about with snakes, wildly brandish- 
ing their thyrsus, and tearing the flesh even of living ani- 
mals to pieces with their teeth. Julius Firmicus thus de- 
scribes these revels : " Illic [in Orgiis) inter ebrias puellas, 
ct vinolentos senes, cum scelerum pompa prajcederet, al- 
ter nigro amictu teter, alter ostenso auguc terribilis, alter 
cruentus ore, dum viva pecoris membra disccrpit." (De 
errore prof, relig.) That wfiotpayia, or eating of raw flesh, 
and particularly tho entrails of the victims, was customary 



at these feasts, see 2 Maccvi. 7. .where, in the descrip- 
tion of the abominable rites of Bacchus, <nrkayx vl<T t x °$ * s 
expressly mentioned, called also, 7ra/>avo/xoc <nr\ayxvt(rfibg, 
(ver. 21.) 

Or else lightly forswear themselves.] i. e. "Without any 
scruple : which is not to be wondered at; for an oath can 
have no tie upon, or sacred authority among, such as are 
neither convinced of the truth of their religion, nor influ- 
enced by the power of it, nor affected by any awe or ex- 
pectation of punishment. Innumerable almost are the in- 
stances which may be produced of the perjury of the hea- 
thens ; as that of Antiochus the younger, who, notwith- 
standing the oath made to the people of Israel, yet over- 
threw the wall of Zion. (1 Mace. vi. G2.) And part of 
the charge given by Judas Maccabasus to his men, before 
his final engagement "with Nicanor, was to shew the false- 
hood of the heathen, and their breach of oaths. (2 Mace* 
xv. 10.) To this sin of perjury, so frequent among the 
heathen, Spencer and other learned men think the Psalm- 
ist alludes, Psal. cxliv. 7, 8. Deliver me from the hand of 
the strange children, whose mouth talketh of vanity, and 
their right hand is a right hand of iniquity ; i. e. from such 
of the heathen as devise lies, and falsely swear to them, by 
lifting up " dextra falsitatis," the hand of deceit. (See also 
Ovid. Fast. lib. v. ver. 681.) 

Ver. 29. Insomuch as their trust is in idols which have 
no life; though they swear falsely , yet they look not to be 
hurt.] The like observation is made upon idols in the 
epistle of Jeremy; Though a man make a vow unto them, 
and keep it not, they will not require it, (ver. 35.) As the 
gods and idols they swore by had neither life nor power, 
so the heathens feared not any punishment from them for 
any breach of faith, as knowing they were ignorant of 
what passed, and were secure from their ever hurting 
them. Minucius, therefore, very wittily sneers the hea- 
thens on this account, when he says, ee Tutius iis per Jovis 
genium pejerare quam Caisaris :" for their emperors and 
magistrates they stood in awe of, being sensible they would 
punish them for their perjuries; but their idols being " res 
nihili," mere nothings, their oaths likewise were thought to 
be of no consequence:* hence they made a jest of the obli- 
gation or sacredness of them ; not unlike those Greeks of 
whom the orator speaks, " quibus jusjurandum jocus, et 
testimonium Iudus:" (Cic. pro Flac.) or those whom Ju- 
venal describes, "intrepidos altariatangcre," approaching 
the altars boldly, without any sense of fear, without any 
conscience "of an oath. The heathens had likewise this 
farther reason to promise themselves impunity in the com- 
mission of many of their crimes — that herein they imitated 
their deities, and were warranted by their example. It is 
therefore a very just observation of St. Austin's, that Ju- 
piter was to no purpose armed with thunder to punish 
guilty mortals, which must be useless and imaginary, un- 
less he himself had been better than his offending crea- 
tures. (Confess, lib. i. cap. 16.) 

Ver. 30. JIowbeit,for both causes shall they be justly pu- 
nished.] 'A/i^orcpa §£ avrovq iitrtktvdirai ra Skata. The true 
literal rendering of this is, titraque illos inscqucnturjnra; 
where jura may either mean reasons or indictments, or ven- 
geance and punishment. In the first sense, Demosthenes 
uses ra Simta ; in the latter sense Horace uses jura; " forsan 
debita jura, superbe, te maneant ipsura." (Cann. lib. i. od. 
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28.) Dr. Grabe seems not sensible of this, and flings ra S/- 
naia, which is the reading likewise of the Alex. MS. as a 
corrupt one, into the margin, substituting rd a&fca in its 
place. From the double punishment here said to pursue 
the idolater, one may infer, that the nothingness of the 
idol will not, as has been pretended, excuse the worship- 
per. For though an idol be formally nothing of that which 
it is taken for, and nothing materially, but a lifeless piece 
of wood or stone, yet relatively an idol is something ; and 
an oath by it, or worship and sacrifice offered to it, is not 
offered to nothing, but to demons, who in and by these 
idols imposed upon the heathen through their oracular de- 
lusions. 

Because tliey thought not well of God, giving heed unto 
idols.] Not unlike is that of St. Paul, Rom. i. 25. where 
speaking of the gentile idolaters, he says, that they wor- 
sldpped the creature more than the Creator, irapd tov. ktl- 
<ravra,i. e. they worshipped tho creature jointly and toge- 
ther with the Creator ; or rather, as the original words will 
bear, they worshipped the creature contrary to, and in de- 
fiance of, the right of the Creator; as by napd (pvmy, in the 
next verse, is meant a practice contrary to the right and 
usage of nature ; for St. Paul cannot be understood, as if 
ke blamed (he gentiles for being more given to the service 
of the creature than of the Creator (for oue single act of 
religious worship designedly performed to a creature will 
make a man an idolater), nor can he be thought to mean, 
that they would be more excusable, if they had worshipped 
both equally; but he blames them for giving that honour to 
(Other things, or beings, which is his peculiar right, and be- 
longs to him solely, and exclusively of all creatures. 

Despising holiness.'] Kara^powjcravree ocrtorTjroe. The Vul- 
rgatc renders, in dolo contemnentes justitiam, applying lv 
$6X1^ to the last sentence. St. Jerome's Bible, as it is 
called, reads very particularly, in idolo contemnentes jus- 
titiam. All the versions agree in rendering 6<n<mjc either 
by justitia or Veritas, applying it to that branch of righte- 
ousness which consists in the observance of truth, faith, 
promises, oaths, &c. which one man has aright to expect 
from another. And, therefore, Dr. Magncy, with great 
judgment, conjectures, that the true reading here is, J<tottj- 
toc, which seems the more probable, as nothing is more 
common, than the exchange of 6<norijc and iaorijc* and 
vice versa, (See notes in Philo, de Decern Orac.) 

Vcr. 31. For it is not the power of them by whom they 
swear, hut it is the just vengeance of (leg. against) sinners, 
that puuisheth always the offence of the ungodly.] Our ver- 
sion is somewhat obscure; but the meaning is, that idola- 
ters and false swearers, who are here called the ungodly, 
whose offence is by the Vulgate rendered pravaricatio, 
shall certainly b6 punished ; yet not by any act or power of 
their idols, or false gods, who can take no cognizance of 
perjury or falsehood; but by the just vengeance of an Al- 
mighty God, the revenger of injustice, and of strange and 
false worship: that the punishment of perjured persons, 
when it has happened, (which' the superstitious pagans 
fondly attributed to the power and resentment of their 
false gods; see Juv. Sat. viii.) was rather to be ascribed to 
the vengeance of the only true God. St. Austin therefore 
rightly states the difference, "non te audit lapis loqucntcm, 
scd punit Dcus fallcntem." 



CHAP. XV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The author praises God for preserving his peculium, or 
chosen people, from the sin of idolatry, with which all 
other nations were infected. He enlarges upon the folly 
of idolaters, and the invective is carried on against such 
as make idols ; particularly images made of clay are 
condemned as an instance of greater folly, and the maker 
of them less excusable, than of the graven ones in the 
former chapter; inasmuch as himself and work are both 
a composition of clay, and are resolvable into dust ; and 
that the very attempt to make a deity of such perish- 
ing materials, and by a hand itself frail and mortal, is 
little less than a contradiction ; that they are contempti- 
ble, and nothing worth, as having neither life, sense, nor 
motion, in common with other images; but are more 
despicable on account of the earth they are made of, 
which speaks its own decay. The chapter concludes 
with the ridiculous and wicked Svorship of hurtful and 
venomous beasts, such as created even dread and hor- 
ror from their very form and appearance. 

Ver.l. BUT thou, O God, art— true.] i.e. The true God, 
a being that necessarily exists; whereas the existence of 
idols is only imaginary : or the meaning may be, — that thy 
word is true, and thy miracles real ; but the oracles of 
demons are equivocating, and their works lying wonders. 

Ver. 2. For if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy power.] 
The whole verse is very obscurely expressed ; the sense of 
this passage seems to be, — If we sin, we arc in the hand of 
God, and under the power of his vengeance, and shall feel 
the effects of it. At the end of the former chapter, the 
author says, that the heathens perjured themselves without 
any scruple, because they did not fear, or stand in awe of, 
the vengeance of their dumb idols or blind deities. As for 
us, says he, who have the honour to be called thy chosen 
people, and have so many proofs of thy existence and in- 
finite power, we are convinced, that if we have the misfor- 
tune to offend thee, thou wilt deal with us according to our 
sififul works, and make us experience the effects of thine 
anger. (Calmet in loc.) Or it may be understood like Isaiah 
lxiii. 16. Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not; i.\e. our 
hope, even when w r e are sinners, is in our relation to thee. 
So in all the other places of Scripture, where good men, as 
Moses, David, Ezra, Daniel, lament the sins of the Israel- 
ites, and supplicate for them, this consideration is more 
especially urged, that they arc (even in their iniquities and 
transgressions) his peculiar people. 

But we will not sin, knowing that we are counted thine.] 
i.e. If we continue faithful, and do not sin against thee, 
thou wilt reckon us in the number of thy children, and fill 
us with mercy and loving-kindness. All the ancient English 
versions, it is observable, read in the present tense : thus 
Coverdale; Jfwe sin not, then are we sure that thou re- 
gardest us : and the Arabic is in like manner, Si miniine 
peccemus, in tuos tuamque proprietatem nos reputari novi- 
mus. The comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal upon 
this whole verso is short and clear; " If we sin, we arc in 
the hands of God, as his enemies ; if we sin not, we are in .. 
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his hands as his friends :" which is followed by this useful 
reflection ; " How careful therefore should we be to pursue 
every thing that may make God our friend, and to avoid 
whatever may make him our enemy, becauso there is no 
escape from his sovereign hand, which is all-powerful 
cither to savo or to destroy !" St. Austin quotes this very 
passage, and draws the like inference ; "Quis dignd cogi- 
tans inhabitationem apud Deuni, non enitatur ita vivere, ut 
tali habitationi congruat?" (Lib. de fid. etoper.) There is 
also another sense of this place, which seems more agree- 
able to the Greek; viz. We will not sin, because we know 
that we are in the number of thy children, and that thou 
regardest us as thine own peculium; from this considera- 
tion and persuasion, and from a more generous motive than 
that of a servile fear, we will be careful how we offend thee 
at any time, and forfeit thy love and regard for us. — The 
predestinarians therefore grossly abuse this passage, when 
they urge it in favour of absolute election; as if the sense 
of the place w r as, We shall not sin, knowing that we are 
thy chosen. But there is no authority from any of the ver- 
sions for such a conceited interpretation; nor does human 
frailty permit it, or the Scripture make any man a vessel of 
mcrey absolutely and unconditionally. 

Ver, 3. For to know thee is perfect righteousness; yea, 
toknou} thy power is the root of immortality J\ By knowing 
God, is not meant a barren knowledge, purely speculative; 
but a practical knowledge, or such as worketh by love, and 
is known by its fruits, in which consists perfect righteous- 
ness : and as the commission of sin is the cause of corrup- 
tion and misery, so the knowledge of God's power, and that 
dread and fear ofits effects, which keeps men from sinning, 
may properly be said to be the root of immortality ; as 
such a well-grounded faith leads to holiness, from whence, 
as from its true source, happiness is to be expected. , 

Ver. 4. For neither did the inventions of men deceive us, 
nor an image.'] It appears from this verse, as well as other 
particulars in this book, that king Solomon was not the 
author of it, however dignified with his name :*for, whe- 
ther we understand us, to mean Solomon himself, which is 
not an unusual manner of expression, when applied to or 
spoken by kings, or whether we understand it of the people 
of the Jews in his time, what is mentioned here does riot 
suit with the morals and character of him or his people. 
For it is certain, that Solomon revolted to idolatry, and 
that this otherwise great prince, contrary to the caution 
given, Exod. xxxiv. 16. took him wives of tho Moabitcs 
and Ammonites, and other strange women, who turned his 
heart after other gods. And it seems highly probable, by 
what is mentioned^ 1 Kings xi. 38. that numbers of the 
people followed his example in worshipping Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Zidonians; Chemosh, the god of the Moab- 
ites; and Milcom, the god of the children ofAmmon. The 
Jews, indeed, after the captivity, had the good fortune to 
keep themselves pure from the abominations of the hea- 
thens; and from hence one may conclude, that this writer 
lived after the captivity ; for before that time he could not 
say this with any truth or confidence, when idolatry was so 
common both in Israel and Judah. 

Nor an image spotted with divers colours, the painter's 
fruitless labour.] From hence Grotius concludes the au- 
thor of this book to be an Alexandrian Jew; for they, fol- 
lowing the exposition which the LXX. make of the Deca- 



logue (supposed likewise to be Alexandrian Jews; see 
llody de Bibl. text.orig.) understand oJSt ttovt&c bfioiw/jta 
in the most extensive sense; and include pictures, as well 
as images and statues, under the prohibition in the second 
commandment. (See Grot, in Exod. xx.) And Pliilo un- 
derstands the words in the same sense, lib. De Gigant 
and the like notion occurs in his pieco De Legatione. It is 
observable likewise, that a painter here is called <TKtaypa<pog, 
i.e. a drawer of shadows. Calmet "observes from Pliny, 
(lib. xxxv.) that there was no painter so early as the time 
of the Trojan war; that its beginning was mde and acci- 
dental, found out at Corinth, by tracing with a pencil the 
shade which a man's body cast upon the wall. (Com. in loc.) 
This was its original, at first very simple, without any co- 
lours, divorsity, or mixture ; without any of that variety, 
boldness, or life; without that contrast, or pleasing emu- 
lation between art and nature; in a word, with that je ne 
sgai query, which is so much admired in complete and 
finished pieces; which improvement the author seems to 
mention as a probable inducement to idolatry. 

Ver. 5. Tlie sight whereof enticeth fools to lust after it.'] 
Our translators seem to have made use of a copy which 
read, dg 6pz%iv ipx ETa h which is the reading of the Alexa»i 
drian MS. but the most common reading is that to which 
our inaTgin refers, tig owSoe ipx*™* Dr - Grabe, instead of 
a<j>pocrtv, reads a<ppovi, in the singular number; as the Vul- . 
gate does insensato: and would notiroOovvTi suit this emen- 
dation better than iroOti re, which is the common reading of 
the next sentence? By lust, here mentioned, probably is 
meant that filthy lewdness which the demon, that resided in 
the idol, often raised in the worshippcr.towards the, image 
itself: for, that very great and scandalous indecencies were 
practised, not only before, but even to the very statues 
themselves, is notorious from Pliny and Arnobius. Thus 
the latter: " Pygmalioncm, regem Cypri, simulacrum Ve- 
neris adamasse ut foeminam, solitumquc dementem, tan- 
quam si uxoria res esset, sublcvato in lectulum numine co- 
pularier amplexibus." (Lib. vi. cont. Gcntes.) And in- 
deed the word opc^c will warrant this interpretation; for 
in such an impure sense it is often taken, particularly Rom. 
i. 27. where the vices of the idolatrous heathen arc enume- 
rated. "We may hence see the danger, and condemn tho 
vicious taste of pictures, or statues, represented naked, and 
in indecent postures, which (says Calmet) raise loose ideas 
in weak and unguarded minds, and more sa in tempers al- 
ready corrupted and depraved." (Com. in loc.) - 

Ver. 7. The potter tempering soft earth, fashioneth every 
vessel with much labour for our service: yea, of the same 
clay he mdketh both the vessels that serve for clean uses, and 
also all such as serve to the contrary.'] Kai yap Kipafxzvg oTra- 
Xfjv ynv £Xfj3wv iirtfiox^ov, Tr\acr<m irpbg vir^pEaiav xi/uov ?Ka<r- 
tov. I think the reading would be better thus : Kai yap 
Kzpafizvg anaXfiv yTjv $Xfj3on*, £7T(^o^wc TrXaatrct, k. t. X. This 
is the pointing of tho Vulgate, which also reads laboriose; 
and indeed labour is more required here, than in the first 
instance. The meaning of the whole verse is, V Such images 
in particular are most ridiculous, as are made by the plas- 
terer or potter out of clay; which, though very ancient, 
and probably before those of stone and metal (see Prin- 
cipes de la Sculpture, lib.ii. cap. 1. for as all arts had but 
rude and weak beginnings, so there is less difficulty to be- 
lieve, that images of earth and of clay were the most early), 
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yet, upon account of the meanness of the materials, and 
hccause the same lump of elay is often applied to base and 
dishonourable uses, are therefore the most despicable. 
And though in general the potter is the best judge of what 
comes properly under his own art 'and way of business, 
and knows what is most suitable to each design, and in the 
management of the same lump of clay has it in his powor 
to what uses he will employ it ; yet he never shews his own 
skill less, or the wretchedness of such an idol more, than 
when, from a parcel of common earth, which serves for the 
meanest uses, and often for vessels of dishonour, he at- 
tempts to make a Jupiter or an Apollo." 
. Ver. 8. A vain god.] Idols are generally called vanities 
in the prophetical writings, and by the LXX. as frequently 
translated fiaraia. In Hebrew they are called elilim, which 
signifies, 1. things nothing worth, or which have no exist- 
ence, Tafii) ovra, things that are not, as they are called in the 
additions to the book of Esther, (xiv. II.) Dicuntur elilim, 
says Mercer, a nihilitate, quasi nihil idolasiut. (Com. in 
Job xiii. 4.) St. Paul eonlirms the same, when he says, 
that an idol is nothing m the world. (I Cor. viii. 4.) Idols 
are, 2. called elilim, as being al elim, not gods, without 
power or strength, (Lev. xix. 4. Psal. xevi. 5.) whereas 
Elim and Elohim are Gods of strength. (See Drus. observ. 
sae. lib. xvi.) 3. Idols are called elilim, from the radix 
ala, because they are abominable and accursed things. By 
the LXX. they are also styled rd ^tvoY/, mendacia, Amos 
ii.4. Isa. xxviii. 15. Jer. xvi. 19. and in. very many pas- 
sages of the Apocalypse, Mr. Medc observes, idolaters and 
liars are synonymous, (b. v. chap. II.) 

When his life, which teas lent him, shall be demanded.] 
To rF/c ipvxris diraiTriQiig \Qtog. Phajdrus thus expresses the 
like thought, " Cum mors vicina flagitabit debitum." Life 
is represented in the same manner as a debt by many of 
the ancients ; thus Plato, tj re r\\iKia kcu to xpiwv, vita etiam 
est debitnm. Tully has a very remarkable expression upon 
the occasion, "Dederunt [Dii] vitam tanquam peeuniam, 
nullft praistituta die." (Tusc. Quaest. lib.i.) Thus Seneca, 
speaking of the wise man, says, "Vivit commodatus sibi, 
reposcentibus sine tristitia redditurus." (De tranquil, ani- 
mi, cap. 11.) Hcnee the phrase, " animam reddere," to die. 
We meet with the like thought in Philo; see also Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. vii. cap. 15. lib. viii. cap. 12. Epict. lib. iii. cap. 
13. Luke xii. 20. where the same expression is used and on 
the like occasion, Tavry ry vvktI rrjv \pvxfjv gov aTraiTQvmv 
euro aow. 

Ver. 0. Notwithstanding his care is, not that he shall 
have much labour, nor (hat his life is short, but striveth to 
excel goldsmiths ..... and counteth it his glory to make 
counterfeit things.] There is another sense of these words, 
which the Greek will admit of; i. e. he has no concern or 
care upon him, lest he should be sick, or die, on filWu 
tcdfivtiv, which is the marginal reading; and that at best 
his life is but short, but his whole contest and aim is for 
glory, and to carry the prize from all competitors, even the 
most celebrated in other arts; contending either for the 
precedence of the plastic art, above that of sculpture, &e. 
as being the mother-art, " mater statuarise, sculpturse, ct 
coelaturse" (see Steph. Diet. Histor. in voce Praxiteles), 
or that his own excellence exceeds or equals the best per- 
formances in metal; but his ambition herein is faulty, for 
he ought to consider this material difference, — that not only 

VOL. IV. 



his own life is short and uncertain, but that the materials 
of his counterfeit things, i. e. his earthen false gods, (and 
such Varro assures us were common even in the city of 
Rome; see Pliny, xxxv. 12.) are mouldering and brittle; 
whereas the other artificers here mentioned, whether gold- 
smiths, or workers in brass, make their deities of what is 
more solid and durable, and do not descend to the same 
instances of meanness as to their matter. Though the 
worship of such gods as come out of the smith's furnace, 
or are. fashioned by the anvil and hammer, is not here the 
more commended upon account of the value or strength of 
the materials, idolatry in every shape being, according to 
Arnobius, who was once guilty of it, a degree of mad- 
| ncss. (Lib. i. cont. Gent.) 

Ver. 11. Forasmuch as he knew not his Maker, and him 
that inspired into him an active soul.] St. Chrysostom has 
the like comparison and observation, 7D7X0O fi\v w\ tctpa- 
juewc obcria fila, k. t. X. The clay and the potter are of the 
same nature; the potter indeed excels the clay in beauty 
and dignity; but it is not owing to any difference of nature, 
but to the wisdom and appointment of his Maker. (De in- 
compreh. Dei nat. hom. 27.) His obligation in parti- 
cular therefore to God stands confessed, who made him 
what he is, gave him superior excellence, and animated 
him above, that senseless mass which he abuses, by in- 
spiring into him an active soul ; animam qua operatnr, 
says the Vnlgatc ; that very soul by which he works, ac- 
cording to Coverdale's version; and Calmet understands 
it in the same sense, cette meme ame par laquelle il tra- 
vaille, a soul so active in its operations, that it may be in 
general affirmed to be the principle of all the designs, in- 
ventions, and actions, of the best workmen, and most ex-, 
pcrienced artists. 

Ver. 12. But they counted our life a pastime > and our 
time here a market for gain.] i. e. Says Calmet, such per- 
sons of unlawful occupations seem to imagine life to be 
either a farce, or comedy for diversion, or a fair and 
market for advantage: the fathers very commonly make 
use of the first simile, representing life as a comedy, in 
which every man must bear his part, and should endeavour 
to acquit bimsjelf with applause and satisfaction ; hut in a 
sense quite different from that of libertines, who indeed 
make life, and what is serious and useful in it, a farce, and, 
by proposing mere diversion and sinful pleasures as the 
ultimatum of their happiness, make. a ridiculous figure 
upon the stage of life, and their exit is as contemptible. 
There are others who consider life as a great market for 
gain, who are only intent upon amassing riches, without 
considering the lawfulness of their callings, or the means 
they make use of for obtaining them ; who care not how 
they are employed, whether it be in making earthen deities, 
or silver shrines, for some Diana, provided itynay bring no 
small gain unto the craftsmen; as if their maxim was that 
mentioned in Horace, 

" Ut facias rem, 
Si possis, recte ; si non, quocunquc modo rem*" 

(Epist. lib. i. epist. I.) 

Which cannot be better translated than as it stands in our 
version, We must be getting every way, though it be by evil 
means. St. Chrysostom's reflection upon the mistaken eon- 
duct of mankind is very just: " Our life and our employ* 
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ments are like the pastimes of children; like them we 
make a serious affair of laying up trifles, building houses, 
which tumble suddenly; and should they continue any 
long time, would be of no great service to us, as we must 
leave them, and what wo have heaped together will not 
follow us into the other world/' 

Ver. 14. And all the enemies of thy people that hold them 
in subjection.] KaTaSvva<rrevaaimc avrbv, which seems to im- 
ply more than holding them in subjection; it means op- 
pressing them, and abusing their power over them. Ac- 
cordingly Junius renders, qui potentia in ipsum abutuntur. 
From hence likewise an argument may be drawn, that 
Solomon was not the author of this book, because what is 
mentioned here of the Israelites being held in subjection, 
and oppressed by their enemies, does not agree with the 
happy and prosperous times of Solomon. (See 1 Kings iv. 
20, 21. 24, 25.) If, therefore, the Jews were in the low 
and oppressed state here mentioned, and' were not so in 
the time of Solomon, it follows, by an easy consequence, 
that this book was not wrote by him, nor in his time. This 
probably relates to the condition of the Jews after their 
return from the captivity, when this v writer seems to have 
lived. 

Are most foolish, and are more miserable than very babes.] 
As being idolaters; for that children, through inexperi- 
ence and weakness of judgment, may often mistake images 
or statues for real persons, is no wonder; since sometimes 
art has arrived to such a happy imitation of nature, that 
even grown persons at first sight, at a distance, have mis- 
taken them for life. Hence those expressions in the poets, 
vivi de marmore vultns, and spirantia ara. And hence 
probably the fable of Pygmalion's love of a favourite 
statue. Lactantius, producing those verses of Lucilius, 

— " Pueri infantes cretfunt signa omnia ahena 
Vivere, et esse homines," — 

observes, like this writer, that such as worship idols aro 
weaker than children, " illi enim simulacra homines pu- 
tant, hi Deos." 

Ver. 15. For they counted all the idols of the heathens to 
be gods, which neither have the use of eyes to see.] i. e. They 
cannot observe the behaviour and devotion wherewith their 
votaries look up to them, and prostrate themselves before 
them. The imperfection of idols is described in like 
manner, Psal. cxv. 5 — 7. exxxv. 16, 17. which this writer 
seems to have copied. Nor can wo better expound that 
controverted passage, 2 Sara. v. 6. 8. than of Davids ridi- 
culing the idols of the Jebusitcs, or certain brazen images 
and statues of those heathen divinities in which they con- 
fided, calling them the lame and the blind, by way of deri- 
• sion, supposed indeed by them to be the Divine guards of 
the fort, the talismanical protectors of it. (See Gregory's 
Notes and Obscrvat. p. 33.) 

Nor noses to draw breath, nor ears to hear.] They have 
not the faculty of respiration, though necessary to the very 
being of lift : and for the same reason the offering incense 
and sweet odours to them is fruitless, since they arc insen- 
sible'of the smell of them, and of the respect intended by 
them. It is equally vain to put up prayers and supplica- 
tions to them ; for, as appears from the instance of the 
worshippers of Baal, though they cry aloud to their false 
gods, from morning even until noon, there shall be no voice, 



nor any that will answer. (1 Kings xviii. 26.) Philo sneers 
such worshippers, whom he calls, " homines deploratas 
amentias," in smart, but pleasant terms: " Hens vos viri 
egrcgii, votorum summa, et felicitatis finis est, reddi Deo 
similes; orate igitur ut similes fiatis vestris statuis, non 
videntes oculis, non audicntes auribus, et summa felicitate 
fruemini." 

Nor fingers of hands to handle; and as for their feet, they 
are slow to go.] And though they arc often represented to 
their worshippers with thunderbolts in their hands, and 
made to appear terrible with daggers, and other instru- 
ments of vengeance, yet have they no use of them, nor do , 
the wicked experience any harm or punishment from them. 
Their feet too arc equally useless, apyol vpbc liti^amv, 
which would be better Tendered taxable to go; for idols 
cannot properly be said to move slowly, which do not 
move at all, apyoi here being the same as atpydi, i. e. feet 
idle and useless for walking. 

Ver. 16. But no man can make a god like unto himself] 
OuScic yap ai)Ti$ o/xoiov avOpwiroe la)(vet irkdam Qeov* Nemo 
enim sibi similem homo poterit Denm fingere, says the Vul- 
gate, which our version follows, as if the original reading 
was, iavTw o/iotov, and not clvt<$. The Alexand. MS. has 
ovStigyap dvSpwirwv ofxotov \v)(yu irXaaat Qeov* butsomethino* 
seems here wanting: probably the true reading here is, 
with a very little variation, ovSeigyap avrwv ojioiov a vSpwiry 
layyu TrXatrat Gcov. And I offer this conjecture with the 
more confidence, as it is the exact reading of the Syriac 
version, " Nemo autem illorum fabricare potest Deum 
homini similem ;" i. e. none but the artists can make a god 
like, or equal to, a man ; for the maker of the idol, having 
life and motion, far exceeds the artificial god, who wants 
both: herein only the idol-makers, and such as worship 
and confide in them, are like the idol, because they are 
equally senseless. And thus that passage of the Psalmist 
is to be understood, They that make them are like unto 
them, and so are all they that put their trust in them, Psal. 
cxv. 8. (See De Muis in loc.) 

Ver. 17. For. he himself is better than the things which 
he worshippeth.] If the maker, therefore, of the idol be 
mortal, how can the dead thing which he worketh be sup- 
posed to have immortality? The reasoning therefore in 
the epistle of Jeremy is very just, They themselves that 
made them can never continue long, how should then the 
things thataremade by them be gods? (vi. 46.) " What an 
absurdity is it (says Chrysostom) for a person to worship 
an idol, the work perhaps of his own hands ; as if men had 
the power of making a god, and it ceased to be any longer 
their workmanship ! If idols had any sense, they ought 
rather to worship men as their makers, since even the laws 
of nature teach us, that, according to the stated order of 
causes and effects, the maker is more perfect than his 
work, and not preposterously the work than the maker." 
(Serm. de tribus pueris.) And Lactantius no less ex- 
pressly: " What divinity (says he) can an idol have, which 
it was in the maker's power to have made in another man- 
ner, or not to have made at all?" Upon the comparison, 
therefore, as Philo justly argues upon this occasion, the 
artists themselves deserved rather to have been conse- 
crated, and to have received Divine honours, than their 
works to he deified, and themselves forgotten : which shews 
the great absurdity of idol-worship in general, and of the 
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maker particularly, in falling down before his own handy- 
work. * * 

Whereas he lived once,but they never.] T Qv avrog p\v iW 
<rev, iKuva Si ovScVor*. This is the reading in the Alexan. 
MS. and all the editions; but it. seems difficult to deter- 
mine what wv relates to, or is governed by, except some such 
preposition as avirl be dropped, or understood before iv, 
or we might read instead of avrov, iv in this place, dvff &v. 
But if this be objected against, why may not on airbg pev 
f£?i<T£v, k. r. \. be admitted? which sense is confirmed by 
the Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions, and, therefore, 
probably may be the true reading. Calmet renders, Parce 
qu'il vit qaelque terns, which answers to wg or on, the former 
of which might likewise do here. 

Ver. 18. Yea, they worshipped those beasts also that are 
most hateful'] Ta Z>Z>a ra %x® laTa > wnich ma Y mean cither 
mischievoits or odious, such as wolves, . dogs, cats, lions, 
crocodiles, serpents. Thus Cicero, after having mentioned 
that almost all sorts of beasts were worshipped by the 
Egyptians, "Boves, canes, lupos, feles, quibus nihil foe- 
dius, obsccenius, lutulentius ne natura quidem ipsa vident ;" 
adds, that even such animals as were really mischievous 
and hurtful to mankind were adored by them, viz. croco- 
diles, asps, serpents; "ctiam animalium monstrailla, a 
quibus hominum gencri prajcipua incommoda inferuntur, 
crocodilos, aspidas, serpentes." (De Consol. See note on 
xi. 15. and xii. 24.) This worship of the serpent is the 
more surprising, as the naturalists observe, that, ever since 
the fall of our first parents, occasioned by the subtilty of 
the serpent, there is the most deadly enmity between man- 
kind and the serpent, and the strongest aversion and anti- 
pathy to it, above all the beasts of the field : This, says 
Mr. Medc, discovers itself both in the natural and sensitive 
faculties of them both ; for their humours are poison to each 
other, and each of them is astonished and frightened at the 
sight and presence of the other. (Disc. 42.) 

For being compared together, some are worse than others.] 
Either more mischievous, more odious, or more senseless, 
than others. In the last sense Grotius understands this 
place ; and the Vatican, and some other copies, it must be 
confessed, seem to countenance it, which read, avoia yap 
avytzptvofAiva twv aXXwv lorl \dpova. And so does the Vul- 
gate, Insensata enim comparata his, illis sunt deteriora. 
And the like sense is favoured by the Bishops' Bible, and 
all the ancient English versions: but avoia, in this place, 
is liable to many objections, whether taken adjectively, or 
considered as a substantive. The true reading undoubt- 
edly is that of the Alexand, MS. ivia yap avyicpivofAeva rwv 
aXXwv cart x*iQ ova > ^ mcn our translators very justly render, 
being compared together some are worse than others, which 
is true in general, or with respect to those particular ani- 
mals which the Egyptians worshipped, as appears by the 
next verse. 

Ver. 19. Neither are they beautiful, so much as to be de- 
siredin respect of beasts.] The Bishops' and the Geneva Bi- 
bles render more properly and explicitly, Neither have they 
any beauty to be desired in respect of other beasts. Calmet 
observes, that as to the appearance of reason and un- 
derstanding, many other animals, particularly the horse, 
elephant, and fox, arc more surprising] sagacious, and 
cunning, than the ox, sheep, wolf, or beetle, which the 
Egyptians reckon among their deities. And as to beauty, 



almost all beasts (not to mention hirds, which may be here 
included among the ?wo 3 or living creatures) are preferable 
in that respect to serpents and crocodiles, which they have 
such a great regard for. (Com. inloc.) According to Mes- 
sieurs du Port-Itoyal, the meaning of this and the foregoing 
verse may be, that some of the animals which the Egyp- 
tians worshipped were so frightful and monstrous, that, if 
compared even with some curious pieces of art, particularly 
with idols, or statues expressed to the life, they seem less 
worthy of adoration, because such finished pieces of art 
have something in them pleasing and entertaining to the 
sight, and are the more engaging by their great likeness to, 
and resemblance of men; whereas their sacred animals, 
and serpents in particular, arc so odious above all others, 
that they naturally strike those that look on them with dread 
and horror. 

But they tvent without the praise of God and his blessing.] 
i. e. Says Calmet, they are not of the number of those whom 
God praised and blessed: they have, by being abused and 
perverted to idolatry, renounced, in some measure, God's 
benediction, and lost that original goodness and beauty, 
which they were possessed of in common with other crea- 
tures, when they first came out of the hands of their Crea- 
tor. (Gen. i. 31.) The author seems to intimate, that God, 
provoked with the crime of idolaters, cursed in like man- 
ner these animals, as in the beginning of the creation he did 
the serpent, the instrument of man's deception and ruin, 
whom, on that account, he condemned to go, iwl toj <xrt)0« 
kol ry KoiXtq, upon his breast and his belly ; (Gen. iii. 14.) 
for so the LXX. read, by way of punishment and disgrace, 
being probably before a glorious flying seraph. (See Mr. 
Mcde, Disc. 41.) Or more generally thus, "All created 
beings, animate and inanimate, praise God in their beauty, 
and derive it from his hand as a blessing; but odious and 
deformed objects, such as for their ugliness are called mon- 
sters, proclaim not their Maker's praise, as not having re- 
ceived from his bounty those amiable and good qualities, 
which are to be esteemed a blessing." Some have fancied 
the meaning here to be, that God passed by all creeping 
things, and serpents among the rest, when he gave his bless- 
ing to other creatures, Gen. i. 22. 28. Others, that he ex- 
cluded these from their share of praise, when he pronounced 
of the works of his creation, that they were very good, as 
being produced at first from corruption, and consequently 
not of his making. But these arc forced expositions, and 
fond conceits, the one unsupported by Scripture, the other 
contrary to it, and to the received notions of true philoso- 
phy. Nor can I assent to those interpreters who think the 
meaning here to be, that serpents, by being so frequently 
worshipped in different places, usurped the glory due to 
God only, and rivalled his power of blessing; for though 
the fact itself must be acknowledged to be a melancholy 
truth, yet no such interpretation is warranted by the ori- 
ginal, or any of the versions : it arose, probably, from mis- 
taking the rendering of the Vulgate, and reading there effn- 
gdrunt laudem Dei, instead of effagerunt, as it is in all the 
correct copies. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters un- 
derstand these words of the worshippers themselves, and 
not of the animals, and indeed this senso is agreeable to 
the beginning of the next chapter. 

2Z2 
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The author opens this chapter with the observation, (xi. 
16.) that God deals more graciously with his favourite 
people than with the wicked, exemplified by a parallel 
drawn between each, by his sending frogs cimong the 
Egyptians, which came upon their tables, and made them 
to loathe and fly from even their necessary food; but the 
Israelites were fed with quails. That God, even when 
he punishes his chosen, deals more favourably with them 
than with tho heathen, shewn by a comparison between 
the punishment of the Egyptians by flies and locusts, 
and that of the Israelites by fiery serpents, who, though 
their torment was greatest for the present, had a sovereign 
remedy appointed for their cure, even the brazen serpent, 
which was the means and instrument of health, and a sign 
of salvation to such as turned to it, and with faith looked 
upon it. — To the strange hail and rain sent upon the Egyp- 
tians, is opposed the manna, or bread from heaven, given to 
the Israelites : that, to serve the purposes of God's provi- 
dence, tho very elements suspended their natural force, 
according to his appointment ; so that hail was not melted 
by fire mixed with it, nor manna dissolved by its power, 
though the sun had a different effect upon it. By all 
which instances, opposed to each other by way of anti- 
thesis, God's care in preserving the righteous was re- 
markably displayed, and his vengeance against sinners 
no less visible. 

Ver. 2. JL HOU preparedst meat for them of a strange 
taste.] i. e. A taste they were unaccustomed to. Coverdale 
renders, a new taste; for we must not suppose any new 
creation of quails for their use: the miracle consisted in 
this ; that they were brought in such quantities, and at such 
a particular time, and fell in such places only as God ap- 
pointed, viz. round the camp for their nourishment. Bishop 
Patrick, from the authority of Ludolphus, thinks, that lo- 
custs are here meant; but the Psalmist, by calling them 
feathered fowls, manifestly understands real birds. (Psal. 
lxxviii. 28. See De Muis in loc. Bochart. vol. iii. p. 108.) 
To stir up their appetite.] Big ImOvfxiav ope&tuc- This 
seems not properly rendered, for that their appetite was 
sufficiently keen, appears from their impatient murmuring 
for meat. The Geneva Bible renders better, To satisfy 
their appetite thou hast prepared a meat of a strange taste. 
But Coverdale's and the Bishops' Bibles come nearer the 
Greek: according to the former, God gave them their de- 
sire that they longed for ; according to the latter, he pre- 
pared for the desire of their appetite a strange taste: and 
thus Calmet, En lid donnant la nourriture delicieuse qiiil 
avoit desirie. The Psalmist expresses it by, according to 
the LXX. rr\v tTTiOvfiiav avrwv nvzytctv avrotg. (Psal. lxxviii. 
29.) This gracious dealing, as it is here called, seems to 
refer to the first sending of quails, mentioned Exod. xvi. 
13. rather than the second, which happened a year after; 
(Numb. xi. 31.) for the Israelites, upon their second peti- 
tion for them, betraying too much impatience, were afllicted 
with a plague for their murmuring, and, as the Psalmist 
expresses it, While the meat was yet in their mouths, the 
heavy wrath of God came upon them, and slew the wealthiest 



of them. (Psal. lxxviii. 31.) Calmet seems to include both, 
and thinks there is a mixture of mercy towards his people, 
even in this judgment; his reflection upon it is worth in- 
serting: "If God (says he) fed his people thus deliciously, 
even when they had provoked him, what will he not give 
them, when they shall be faithful and obedient to him?" 
In either sense the instance proves what the author brings 
it for; viz. God's different manner of dealing with his own 
people, and such as are strangers to him. 

Ver. 3. To the end that they, desiring food, might, for the 
ugly sight of the beasts sent among them, loathe even that 
which they must needs desire.] Kai n)v avaytcatav opt&v airoa- ' 
Tptytovrat. The Bishops' Bible gives the true and literal 
translation ; To the intent that they . . . might begin to loathe 
even their necessary appetite. The Vulgate and St. Je- 
rome's Bible, as it is called, render in like manner, Etiam a 
necessaria concupiscentia averterentur, i.e. through thedis- 
agreeableness of the animals sent amongst them, Sid rfjv 
tlSixQziciv tljv iira7re<TTaXfji(v(i)v, as the true reading is, parti- 
cularly the frogs, which tainted and spoiled theirmeat, they 
loathed the thoughts and the desire even of necessary food 
and refreshment. Josephus gives the same account of these 
disagreeable animals t«c ti kot oIkov uvtwv Sialrag, k\ t. X. 
Domesticam etiam vitce eorum consuetudinem turb&rnnt in 
eduliis et potu repertcc, etin lectis eorum passim oberrantes. 
(Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 14.) This plague puts one in miud 
of the harpies, which Virgil thus describes: 

"Exstruimusque toros, dapibusqueepulamur opimis. 
At subitoehorrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyia?, et magnis qnatiunt clangoribus alas, 
Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia foedant 
Immundo : turn vox tetrum dira inter odorem." 

(^Eneid. lib. iii. 225.) 

Ver. 4. For it teas requisite that upon them exercising ty- 
ranny, should come penury which they couldnot avoid.] \A7ra- 
gairx}Tov tvSuav tTrtXQtiv, Poverty without excuse, according to 
some of the ancient English versions; the Geneva Bible has 
extreme poverty, and Coverdale's follows the Vulgate, which 
renders, interitum sine excusatione: airaQaiT^rog will bear 
any of these significations, which occasioned such a differ- 
ence in the versions. The author shews, in this and the 
following verses, God's different manner of dealing with 
the Israelites and Egyptians in three particulars. 1. That 
he punished the Egyptians with rigour, as a severe judge, 
tormenting them for their tyranny and oppression of others, 
with deserved, extreme, inevitable want or hunger, occa- 
sioned by the animals which infested them, and drove them 
from their necessary sustenance : but he chastised his own 
people, as a father, afflicting them comparatively but a little, 
but by that little making them sensible, how tenderly he had 
dealt with them in comparison of their enemies. 2. That 
though he suffered the Hebrews to be in want for a small 
season, yet he kept them from perishing by hunger in the 
wilderness; and to recompense, as it were, that short afflic- 
tion by hunger, he fed them after, not only with necessary 
food, but satiated them with delicacies in abundance. But 
a succession of plagues, without respite^ pursued the Egyp- 
tians. 3. That though the whole wilderness, through which 
the Israelites marched so many years, was full of fiery ser- 
pents, (Dent. viii. 15.) yet God did not permit these to as- 
sault them but for a small season only, and even then he 
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appointed an immediate remedy to Ileal them, viz. the 
brazen serpent: but the Egyptians died without mercy, 
neither was there any cure provided for the wounds and 
stings which they received from the flies and locusts. 

Ver. 5. For when the horrible fierceness of beasts came 
upon these.] "Ore avroig Sttvbc lirvXOe Sripitov Svuog. Qvpbg 
here does not signify fierceness, but poison. Thus(Apoc. 
xiv. 8.) what our version renders, the wine of the wrath of 
her fornication, Mr. Mede expounds the poison of her for- 
nication. (See also xviii. 3. where there is the like ex- 
pression.) And it is remarkable, that the same word, in 
the Hebrew, signifies both wrath and poison. (Mede's 
Works, p. 910.) And Ovubg is used by the Hellenistical 
Jews in the same double respect. To the observation of 
this very judicious writer, I shall add an instance or two 
from the Old Testament, than which nothing can be closer, 
or more evince the sense I am contending for. The first 
is Deut. XXXii. 33. Qvfibg Speucovrwv 6 olvog airwv, kcu Svpog 
d<nr£?wv dvidTOQ, where it is twice used in the same verse in 
this sense, and our translators render accordingly, Tlieir 
wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps. 
The next is, Job XX. 1G. Bvfibv $1 SpaKOvrtov SrjXaaeuv, avc- 
Xot Si avrbv yXfoaaa o^ewc, which our translators rightly 
render, He shall suck the poison of asps, the viper's tongue 
shall slay him. And in ver. 14. of the same chapter, x o ^')> 
which is synonymous to Svfxbg, is used in the same sense. 
XoXjj aoirtdog tv yacrrpi airrou, which, though it signifies both 
wrath and poison, our version takes in the latter sense, and 
renders, The gall of asps is within him. The last instance 
I shall mention is that in Psal. lviii.4. ^vjj.bg avToig Kara ttjv 
buoiuxTLv tov o<pEu>g, which in our version is happily rendered, 
Their poison is like the poison of a serpent. This poison, 
as naturalists observe, is the consequence of their rage, 
and thrown out by it, and therefore may be considered as 
one and the same. The word c7rijX0e, here used by our au- 
thor, intimates, says Bochart, the suddenness of the attack 
of these venomous creatures, who accordingly renders this 
place, Supervenit,(lanquam eximproviso) serpentum vene- 
num. (Vol. iii. p. 425.) 

And they perished tvith the stings of crooked serpents, thy 
wrath endured not for ever.~\ The sacred story relates, that 
the Israelites, by their rebellious murmuring, provoked 
God to send serpents among them, whose poison was so 
mortal, that it brought the most painful death upon them. — 
In this affliction they addressed themselves to the Father 
of mercies, who, moved by their repentance, commanded 
Moses ta make a serpent of brass, and erect it on a pole, 
in view of the whole camp, that whosoever looked upon it 
should be healed. This punishment by serpents the son 
of Sirach reckons among other instances of God's ven- 
geance, All these were created for vengeance— teeth of wild 
beasts, and scorpions, serpents, and the sword, punishing the 
wicked to destruction. (Ecclus. xxxix. 30. where the mar- 
gin refers to this very passage.) But it has been thought 
by some learned men to have been a punishment adapted 
on purpose by God to the transgression of the Israelites, 
which was evil-speaking against the Lord, and slandering 
his providence. In this view, the conformity between the 
sin and the punishment is very visible, and the justness of 
our author's observation, xi. 1G. farther proved. JZtcoXtbg, 
likewise, the epithet here given to the serpent, will equally 
suit the slanderer ; for he is crooked through artifice, as the 



other is by nature ; is alike mischievous and designing, and, 
to serve his own purposes, can turn himself into as many 
odious shapes. Solomon makes the same comparison, 
Ecclcs. x. 11. The serpent was a known hieroglyphic 
among the Egyptians and other nations; and perhaps its 
crookedness and perfection in turning, was one reason of 
its being made the symbol of their year. 

Ver. G. Having a sign of salvation, to put them in remem- 
brance of the commandment of thy law.~] The sign of salva- 
tion here mentioned was the brazen serpent, erected, by 
God's command, upon a pole or standard, like the Roman 
eagle, for the cure of the people. It was, in the opinion 
of many learned men, the image of a seraph, or glorious 
winged serpent. Arias Mont, reads Numb. xxi. S.fac tibi 
saraph. It was a symbol of a good ministering angel, which 
executeth God's will on earth, whilst a secret virtue, from 
the unseen God, perfected the cure, by whose supernatural 
power it was effected, whose mercy worked in and by that 
emblem. It is properly therefore called a sign of salva- 
tion, as it was the instrument only through which the cure 
was conveyed. But it was saliitare signum, or the means 
of recovery, to such only as looked up to it with faith, and 
its saving effect depended upon their reliance on God, and 
belief of his power to heal them, in and by that instrument. 
It had also this farther use implied in it— to admonish the 
Jews how to conduct themselves upon other occasions, 
where a like mysterious trial should occur, viz. to comply 
with all God's positive appointments without any reluc- 
tance, even though the reason of such an injunction should 
not be discoverable by them. For the choosing this image, 
which had no inherent virtue in it, rather than any other, 
was the mere will of God, who can make things, evidently 
of no importance in themselves, effectual to what purposes 
he pleases, as might be proved from many other instances 
in Scripture. 

Ver. 7. For he that turned himself towards it, was not 
saved by the thing that he saw.~\ The mere beholding it did 
not alone confer the benefit of a cure; nor could it, though 
fixed in public view, effect a single recovery by any natural 
operation : God did not order it to be erected on any such 
account; nor was Moses induced to make this image from 
any occult skill or persuasion that he had, that the effigies 
of this brazen serpent could heal the Israelites by any 
power of art or nature, for the very matter of this serpent 
has been thought rather inconvenient and improper for 
such an effect. Nor can we find, says a learned writer, an 
instance or example of any telesme that was ever known 
to cure a disease by only looking upon it ; but in all wounds 
by venomous serpents, the cure was effected by a local 
application of some proper remedy to the part affected. 
(More's Mystery of Godliness, p. 430.) What, therefore, 
was the intent of elevating this image upon a pole, and why 
must the diseased look towards it, and the healing virtue 
be conveyed through their eyes? Undoubtedly this ap- 
pointment, besides the exercising the faith of the beholder 
upon this occasion, had a reference to the mystery of Christ, 
whose victory over the old serpent, the grand enemy of 
mankind, was hereby typified and represented. Many of 
the ancients arc of the same opinion, and imagine this ser- 
pent to be an emblem of the cross, and a symbol or sign of 
that salvation afterward to be effected by it: but Justin 
Martyr is more particular; for he adds, that this serpent 
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was likewise made in the very form of a cross. (Apol. 2.) 
It is certain our Saviour, in his discourse with Nicodcmus, 
explains it of himself and his cross, (John iii. 14.) and 
chose this figure for the instruction and information of the 
Jews, who always acknowledged a mystery couched under J 
this serpent. 

But by thee that art the Saviour of all.] Tbv TravTw 2w- 
r>lpa. This, I think, relates to the Aoyog, (see note on, ver. 
12.) and comprises more than his bare healing the Israel- 
ites of this plague. The word 2wtt/j>, or Saviour, here used, 
admits of several acceptations: 1. He may be called a sa- 
viour, that saves the life of his enemy in the field ; but he 
that thus saveth another, commonly doth it upon a pros- 
pect of some advantage to himself, either of selling the 
poor captive, or of making him his slave, which something 
abates his glory. 2. The word Swnjp not only signifies one 
that preserves the life of another, but also one that is the 
restorer of some happy condition which was lost; and thus 
the Roman orator explains it, u Qui amissam salutem dat." 
(In Verrcm, lib. ii.) Now all the happiness which such a 
saviour or deliverer could confer, was but a temporal hap- 
piness, which is likewise a lessening of it. 3. The judges 
of Israel, who delivered their country from the yoke of 
Midian, the Syrians, or the Philistines, are by Nehemiah 
called 2om}/>6c> ix. 27. But then these saviours saved but 
one country, or perhaps city, as Camillus did Rome, for 
which he was styled Samj/o, a Saviour. But all these cha- 
racters come very short of 6 S(un;p iravruyv, which is a title 
too great to be applied to any less than a Divine person; 
" for the person here meant was far more glorious than any 
single hero, or all those judges of old together. He it was 
that smote all the first-born of the Egyptians, that brought 
the Israelites out of Egypt, that rescued them from their 
greatest bondage, that overthrew Pharaoh and his host in 
the Red Sea, that led them in the wilderness, protected and 
sustained them there, and at last gavo them possession of 
Canaan. But even this deliverance was but a type of a 
greater, designed for them by him, and that Canaan but an 
earnest of a better country intended for all true Israelites. 
(See Dr. Gale's Serm. Disc. 14.) With great propriety, 
therefore, this Saviour is described, in the next verse, as 
an Almighty Redeemer,' 6 pvofitvog t*c7ravroc kokov. Which 
expression of our author is agreeable to the sentiments of 
the ancient Jewish writers, and is founded on the very high 
notions which the Jews entertained of their great Goel, or 
Deliverer. Our translators, it is observable, insert the 
word ever, not confining God's mercy, to save and heal his 
faithful children, to this instance only of his goodness. And 
indeed the idea of God's philanthropy is greatly enlarged by 
understanding these expressions, and that in ver. 12. in a 
rjiore comprehensive sense, than a mere deliverance from 
the venom of serpents. 

Ver. 9. For them the bitings of grasshoppers and flies 
killed.] This writer seems to intimate that the locusts, for 
so I understand grasshoppers, and so they are called Judg. 
vii. 12. Psal. lxxviii.46. killed numbers of the Egyptians. 
This, if it be not strictly according to truth, very probably 
arose from too literal an acceptation of Exod. x. 17. En- 
treat the Lord that he may take away from me this death 
only ; which may admit of another and fair interpretation, 
without supposing that the locusts killed any persons di- 
rectly, as the hail did: for the locusts destroying the sup- 



ports of life, by eating up the corn when ready for the sickle, 
and consuming all before them within the space of a few 
hours, may, by consequence, in bringing a famine, be said 
to kill the people; in which respect Pharaoh might properly 
call them deadly locusts. And thus Bochart, " Locustae 
homines et bruta occidunt, saltern ex consequent!, quod 
aiunt, quia consumptis illis quas fuissent vita? subsidio, sic 
ad mortem eos adigunt." (Vol. iii. p. 463.) Pliny's account 
of them is really dreadful, "In India, trium pedum longi- 
tudine esse traduntur, Deorum Ine pestis ea intelligitur. 
Namquo grandiores cernuntur, et tanto volant pennarum 
stridorc, ut alias alites credantur; solemque obumbrant, 
solliciti suspectantibus populis ne suas opcriant terras ; 
sufSciunt quippe vires. Et tanquam parum sit raaria tran- 
sisse, immensos tractus permcant, diraque messibus conte- 
gunt nube, multa contactu adurentes, omnia vero morsu 
erodentes." (Nat. Hist. lib. xi. de Locust, cap. 29. See 
also Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. v. cap. 23. Boch. Hicroz. 
lib.iv. cap. 5. Bacon's Natural History, cent. 10.) Agree- 
able to this account of Pliny, is that of a learned modern 
writer, who says, "That the number of locusts he saw in 
Barbary in the years 1724 and 1725 is beyond expression ; 
that in the heat of the day they formed themselves into 
large bodies, appeared like a succession of clouds, and 
darkened the sun; that they marched directly forward, 
climbed over trees, walls, houses, ate up every plant in their 
way, and let nothing escape them. That the inhabitants, 
to stop their progress, made trenches all over their fields 
and gardens, and filled them with water, or else, placing in 
a row great quantities of heath, stubble, and such-like com- 
bustible matter, they set them on fire upon the approach 
of the locusts, but all to no purpose." (Shaw's Travels, 
p. 256, 257.) In the description of this plague, Exod. x. 5. 
it is said, that they shall cover the face of the earth, where 
the Chaldeo paraphrase reads, Tliey shall hide the face of 
the sun from the earth. But I should deservedly be thought 
wanting in the respect due to the canonical Scriptures, if I 
should pass over in silence that beautiful description of the 
plague of locusts in the second chapter of Joel, for there 
cannot be a greater or more lively instance of the hypoty- 
posis : the prophet, in the chapter referred to, represents 
the desolation occasioned by these creatures, whose teeth 
he calls the teeth of lions,\\ke the ravaging of a country, or 
the storming of a eity by an army; which description is 
the more remarkable,- because the analogy is carried on 
throughout so properly and naturally, "in the regularity 
of their march, eating up the provision, burning the country, 
scaling of the walls, running about through tho conquered 
city, breaking into houses, and the general horror of the 
inhabitants, that (says a learned author) if one would have 
described the outrages of an army without a metaphor, it 
could hardly have been done in more proper terms." (See 
Nicols' Confer, par. iv. p. 152.) 

And flies killed— for they were worthy to be punished by 
such.'] i. e. Says Bochart, they sorely wounded them, and 
then sucked their blood till they killed thern. And in this 
sense many commentators understand those words, Exod. 
viii. 24. The land was corrupted; or, as the margin has it, 
was destroyed by reason of the swarm of flies; to signify, 
that many of the people were poisoned, or stung to death 
by them. See Pool's annot. in loc. and Psal. lxxviii. 45. 
where the LXX. read iZa-niarttXtv ug avrovg Kvvofxvtav, kcu 
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tcaricpaytv avrovg, as if a particular sort of fly was meant ; 
but the true reading, as I have elsewhere observed, is, 
Koivofiviav, which includes flies of all sorts, which through 
their number devoured them. , We read of creatures of this 
nature so mischievous and deadly, that the Greeks thought 
fit to have a particular god to deliver them from them, 
undeT the title of Myiagros, or Myiodes. (Pliny, lib. x. 
cap. 28. Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. de Baal-zebub.) 
One cannot but perceive in this punishment of the Egyp- 
tians, a conformity of it to the sin of that people; for the 
noise, tumult, and stinging of these vengeful animals, an- 
swered to. the passionate language and severe blows of the 
Egyptian taskmasters, and might be designed to revenge 
that hard treatment. Nor is the justice of God less to be 
admired in this particular also, that this plague was spe- 
cially calculated for the punishment of a nice, effeminate, 
and luxurious people, no less indulgent to themselves than 
inhuman to others: for what could be more proper or ef- 
fectual for humbling the pride and vanity of Egypt, or what 
a greater mortification to their niceness, than to be thus 
tormented, and beset every where with shoals of frogs, and 
swarms of flies and locusts? 

Vcr. 12. But it was thy Word, O Lord, which healeth all 
things.} This seems to be spoken of the very person of the 
A070C) and is undoubtedly taken from Psal. cvii. 20. diri- 
orctXc tov Aoyov avrov, teal lacraro avrovg, He sent Ms Word 
and healed them, and they were saved from their destruc- 
tion. That the A070C is here meant, seems .reasonable to 
suppose, because it is certain he inflicted the punishment 
referred to: for in Numb. xxi. 5, 6. where it is said that 
the peofjlc murmured against God, the Chaldee paraphrase 
reads, They murmured against the Word of the Lord ; and 
afterward it follows, that The Word of the Lord sent fiery 
serpents among the people. But we learn still more expressly 
who that Divine person was, whom the Israelites tempted, 
or spoke against, from those words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
x. 9. Neither tempt ye Christ, as some of them also tempted, 
and were destroyed of serpents. It is certain, then, that the 
Arfyoc was the person murmured against, and thatpunished 
them for it. And it seems very probable, from the passage 
of the Psalmist before quoted, that it was he that likewise 
cured all them thatwere rightly disposed for a cure; and that 
the brazen serpent was the symbol of the presence of the 
A070C in particular, and of his Divine power and goodness 
to heal all that truly turned to him. The Chaldee para- 
phrase on Numb. xxi. 8. thus understands it, "Erit qucm- 
cunque momordcrit serpens, et intuitus fuerit ipsum, turn 
vivct, modo cor ejus directum fuerit ad nomen verbi Do- 
mini. Et fuit quando mordebat serpens virum, ct contcm- 
plaretur serpentem seneum, ct cor ejus intentum erat in 
nomen verbi Domini, vivebat,"i. e. Whomsoever a serpent 
shall bite, he shall be healed, if he directs his heart to the 
name of the Word of the Lord: and it came to pass, that 
ivhen a serpent bit any man, and he directed his heart to the 
name of the Word of the Lord, he accordingly recovered, 
and lived. The like presence of the Aoyog upon this occa- 
sion of healing, has been inferred by some learned men 
from John iii. 14. (See Tenison of Idol. p. 359.) It may 
also, according to Calmct, be understood in this farther 
sense, viz. of a word of God's mouth, or of his holy word. 
Of the power of the former to heal all bodily diseases, the 
centurion in the gospel seems to have been convinced; 



(Matt. viii. 8.) for, instead of troubling our Saviour to 
come to his house, he says, out of a principle of great faith, 
Speak the word only, and thy servant shall be healed. Of 
the power of the latter to heal all the diseases of the soul, 
to cure those that are broken in heart, and as containing a 
medicine to hcalevery infirmity and sickness, St. Austin 
is to be understood, when he says, "Oranis morbus animse 
habet inScriptura medicamentum suum." (InPsal.xxxvii.) 

Ver. 13. Thou leadest to the gates of hell, and bringest up 
again.'] We meet with the same thought, and almost the 
same expression, Tob. xiii. 2. He doth scourge, and hath 
mercy ; he leadeth down to hell, and bringeth up again; 
neither is there any that can avoid his hand. The ex- 
pression in both places seems to be taken either from 
1 Sam. ii. 6. or Deut xxxii.,39. see also Apoc. i. 18. where 
Christ is said to have the keys of hell and of death. By 
the ancients, the place or receptacle of the dead is repre- 
sented as a house, that has its doors and gates ; and death, 
in their language, as the gate or entrance into hades; and 
to die, or to descend into the grave, is to go down to hades, 
or to be brought to the gates of death: accordingly, to live 
again, is. to leave hades, or to open the gates of death. 
Agreeably to this notion and periphrasis, so frequent to be 
met with in Homer, Virgil, Theocritus, Euripides, Hesiod, 
Theognis, &c'. is the constant usage of this phrase in the 
Old Testament, and Jewish writers' In Job xxxviii. 17. 
the expression is very observable, and occurs twice in the 
same verse ; Have the gates of death been opened unto thee, 
or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ? By the 
like phrase the Psalmist describes the afflicted state of 
such as had been in captivity, and groaned under the se- 
verest hardships, Psal. cvii. 18. where the expression of 
our version is again remarkable, and close to the present 
purpose, They were even hard at death's door, which the 
LXX. render, nyyiaav ttog twv irv\a>v rov Savarov. And 
when God shews his power in restoring men from such an 
afflicted state, he is then said in Scripture, to lift them up 
from the gates of death. (Psal. ix. 13.) 

Ver. 14. A man indeed killeth through his malice ; and 
the spirit, when it is gone forth, returneth not ; neither the 
soul received up, cometh again.] St. Jerome's Bible, as it is' 
called, reads, Homo autem occidit quidem per malitiam 
animam suam, which Coverdalc's version follows, Man 
through wickedness slayeth his own soul: but the rendering 
of the Geneva Bible seems preferable, A man indeed by his 
wickedness may slay another, but when the spirit is gone 
forth, it turnethnot again; neither can he call again the 
soul that is taken away. And in this sense almost all the 
commentators understand the words, ovll avakmi ipvxnvw 
Qa\r\$Qiiaav. Our version seems to follow a copy, which 
read, oiSe avakvu ^v-ftl TrapaXtj^uaa' and SO indeed the 
Syriac and Arabic interpreters do expressly render the for- 
mer, Spiritus egressus non revertitnr, nee redit anima, qum 
aufertur ; and the latter, Egressusqite spiritus non reverti- 
tnr; neque redit anima assumpta. According to Grotius, 
the sense is, that a wicked man may indeed kill another, 
but he cannot hurt or destroy the soul; which, after its 
separation from the body, being lodged in its proper recep- 
tacle, is out of the power of man to injure; making the 
sense to be the same with Matt. x. 28. Calmct understands 
it in the same manner, " L'homme n'ancantira pas Tame 
lorsque Dieu Taura reprise a lui ;" i. e. Man shall not be 
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able to destroy or annihilate the soul, ivhen God has taken 
it again to himself; its substance is inaccessible, and be- 
yond the reach of malice and violence. (Com. in loc.) 
That, after death, and before the day of judgment, the souls 
of men are reserved in a separate state or region, a para- 
dise of comfort and rest, or a prison of misery and despair, 
according to men's respective behaviour, was the received 
doctrine of the synagogue, or ancient Jews. But this pas- 
sage of our author not only favours such an opinion, but 
seems likewise to point out tho place of this receptacle. 
It is remarkable, that those words of the Psalmist, O take 
me not away in the midst of my days, Psal. cii. 24. are by 
Arias Mont, rendered from the Hebrew, " Ne facias me 
ascendere," i. e. make me not to ascend, or to go upwards to 
the invisible region of separate and departed souls. It 
seems also probable, that human souls, after their separa- 
tion from the body, are carried by angels tie a&'ouc avrtov 
roTTovc, (Luke xvi. 22.) into regions of bliss or misery, as 
they have respectively deserved; and in that intermediate 
state have either a ravishing forctaste.and pleasing hope 
of future happiness, or wait their doom and final sentence 
with sad forebodings, and dreadful apprehensions. 

Ver. 16. For the ungodly that denied to know thee, ivere 
scourged. by the strength of thine arm: with strange rains, 
hails, and showers, were they persecuted, Sic] That proud 
Pharaoh, who could say to Moses, Who' is the Lord, that 
I should obey his voice ? I knoip not the Lord, neither will I 
let Israel go, at length experienced the severity of thy judg- 
ments, being persecuted with storms and tempests beyond 
all precedent and example. For hail, and particularly 
such dreadful storms Of it as are described in the sacred 
history, was quite unusual and miraculous in those parts 
of Egypt, where, according to Josephus, Philo, and Pliny, 
there was no rain. Hence, with great judgment, they are 
said by this writer, to be persecuted with strange rains, 
novis aquis, according to the Vulgate; i. e. rains falling at 
times, or in places where it was not usual and customary. 
Hence, that lash and sarcasm in the Psalmist, He gave 
them hail for rain. (Psal. cv. 32.) But this observation of 
new and strange rain, is not to be extended to all parts of 
Egypt; for in the maritime parts, and those towards Ethio- 
pia, instances of this sort of weather sometimes happen, 
and where it happened but; seldom, or not at all, that want 
was supplied by the overflowing of the Nile. Thus Philo: 
AiyviTTogov 7rapa§lx«™<, ie. t. X. Jligyptns hiemem nescit, hie- 
malesque tempestates. Hac circa brumam irroratur parvis 
rarisquepluviis in locis dnntaxat maritimis; supra Memphim 
aatem nullas omnino sentit, restagnationes Nili arva satis 
foecundant, nt naturce de imbribus JEgypto providers non sit 
opus. (De Mose, lib. i.) 

With hails and showers were they persecuted, that they 
could not avoid.] Km x a ^"^ at C ««t o^x(3potg diwMfitvQi a7ra- 
(xuTi'fTotc* If we retain dirapaiTfr oic, which is the reading 
in most editions, I think it should be rendered, severe or 
extreme, (see note on ver. 4.) rather than inevitable; for if 
the Egyptians could not avoid this plague of hail, but 
through it, and the fire mingled with it, were unavoidably 
to be destroyed, why did God, according to Moses's ac- 
count, (Exod. ix. 19.) direct the servants of Pharaoh to 
gather their cattle, and all that they had in the field, into 
their houses; or what need of this caution and warning, if 
their doom was fixed, and they could not avoid it? I think, 



therefore, this does not relate to all the Egyptians, but to 
such obstinate and careless ones among them, as regarded 
not the word of the Lord, but left their servants and cattle 
in the field, and these perished by the extreme violence of 
the hail; which is no wonder, since the hail was of an un- 
common bigness. The Complut. edition reads, x«Xa£<uc 
koi o/ij3potc dKOKOfievoi aVaparn'/rwc, i. c. they were severely, 
and without mercy, persecuted by these, and at length con- 
sumed by them and the lightning intermixed. The Vul- 
gate and Covcrdalc omit this word in their version, and 
Calmct in his comment. Philo's account of this plague 
agrees with our author, ^opac verwv, x a 'Xa£«v woXX?)v koi 
fiaSuav, k. t X. Imbrium nimbi, plurima et aith exaggerata 
grando, ventonim conjligentium et obstrepentium procellce, 
(storms of wind — showers, as it is rendered in our version, 
diminish the terror of the idea, and is too mild a term) 
nubium fragores, fulgetra et tonitrua alterna crebraque, 
assiduafulmina, longe prodigiosissima specie. And a lit- 
tle after, he describes the consequence of this storm in 
much the same terms, " Non paucisanimantibus simul exi- 
tio fuit, turn frigoris rigore, turn gravi lapidatione caden- 
tis vulgo grandinis, turn etiam ignis consumptione." (De 
Mose, lib. i.) It is observable here, that three of the ele- 
ments, though contrary and repugnant in their powers, and 
qualities, were in confederacy, and united against this ob- 
stinate people — the air in the thunder, the water in the hail, 
and the fire in the lightning, which contrast, Milton thus 
beautifully expresses in a few words : — 

" Fierce rain with lightning mixt, water with fire 
In ruin reconciled." (Parad. Reg. b. iv.) 

And this God did to shew that he was Lord of universal 
nature. 

Ver. 17 — 19. For, which is most to be wondered at, the 
fire had more force in the water that quencheth all things — 
Sometimes the flame 2vas mitigated, that it might not burn 
up the beasts that were sent against theuugodly — At another 
time it burnetii even in the midst of water, above the power 
of fire, that it might destroy the fruits of an unjust land.'] 
One cannot help observing many marvellous qualities and 
effects in the fire sent from heaven to punish the Egyptians: 
1. That it kept burning, though mixed with rains and hail ; 
and instead of being quenched by the quantity of rain 
which fell, as might be expected, it became the more vio- 
lent for it, as if the water nourished it, and helped to in- 
flame it; not unlike, says Calmet, that fire which fell from 
the Lord, and consumed the burnt-sacrifice, and licked up 
the water in the trench, which the prophet Elijah had or- 
dered to be poured upon the altar and the wood in great 
abundance, to make the miracle more glorious and un- 
questionable. * (1 Kings xviii. 39, 40.) 2. That this fire, 
hail, &c. happened in Egypt, where such storms were un- 
usual, and spread over the whole country, except the land 
of Goshen; whereas other storms of lightning and hail 
generally reach but a little way in comparison, and fall 
within a small compass. ,3. It melted not the hail with 
which it was mixed. Philo gives the same account of the 
lightnings : Otovrtg dia rf/c xaXd£rjc> k. t. X. Vulgo per gran- 
dinem in tanta natnrce repugnantia grassanlia, tamen nee 
earn liqmibnnt, nee ab ea exstinguebantur, sed eadem usque 
durantia, etsursum deorsum cursitantia, grandinem incolu- 
mem conservabant. (De Mose, lib. i.) 4. The lightning 
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and hail spaTed all the cattle and fruits of the Israelites, 
but destroyed both man and beast, and every herb of the 
field among the Egyptians. Lastly, It never burnt or hurt 
any of those beasts that were sent to plague the Egyptians, 
as if it had sense and reason to know and distinguish them. 
Capellus objects against our author for supposing that 
the animals which were sent in the former plagues still 
subsisted in Egypt; for, says he, before the sending of the 
lightning and hail, '" ranse, tcvvofivta, et omnia* animaleula 
prius in ^Egyptios immissa pridem fuerant abdueta et ex- 
stineta :" (Cens. in lib. Sap. Sol.) i. e. the frogs and flies, 
and such other animals as infested the Egyptians before 
the hail, were gone and extinct, which indeed is agreeable 
to Moses's account, Exod. viii. 11. 31. Calmct endea- 
vours to account for this difficulty two ways. 1. That by 
beasts are meant the lice, which still might remain upon 
man and beast, untouched by the fire, there being no men- 
tion of their ceasing, or being destroyed, in the history of 
Moses, as there is of the frogs and flies. 2. That by fire 
maybe meant those occasional fires, which the Egyptians 
kindled to drive away the flies, &c. which had no effect 
upon them, and seemed to have lost all power over them. 
But, I think, the first solution agrees not with the. account 
of the same animals, xix. 21. where they are described 
by this writer to be such as walked in the flames, which 
suits not with a diminutive and almost-invisible animal- 
cule. Nor does the second remove the objection; for ar- 
tificial fires, or such as are usually made to disperse noxi- 
ous animals, seem not here spoken of; for the context 
shews, that lightning is here meant, or the fire of God from 
heaven, to take vengeance upon the ungodly. Instead of 
offering any forced interpretation, I must ingenuously ac- 
knowledge, that our author, in this particular, seems to 
have exceeded historical truth, and to have used a rheto- 
rical exaggeration, to make God's dealing with the Egyp- 
tians appear more terrible, which may be observed also in 
his account of manna, and the Egyptian darkness in the 
next chapter, where many additional circumstances are in- 
serted, purposely designed to raise terror and surprise, and 
to heighten the description, which are not to be met with in 
the account of Moses, or the Psalmist. 

For the world fighteth for the righteous.'] This is true, 
whether applied to particular persons, as Moses, David, 
&c. or to whole nations. It is particularly visible in the 
history of the Jewish nation, which may be considered as 
a theocracy, and God their king and leader: at different 
times he commands the several elements in their favour. 
The air thunders, and his arrows go abroad, to assist Jo- 
shua, the conductor of his people; the sun stands still to 
prolong their victory; the fire consumes Korah and his re- 
bellious accomplices; the waters stand on a heap, to make 
a way for his chosen; the earth at one time opens her 
mouth for vengeance, and at another her bosom for mercy ; 
Egypt* a * nis command, becomes a desolation, and Goshen 
another Paradise. This discretionary power (if I may be 
allowed the expression) in the elements, that are vague 
and insensible, and a sort of wisdom to determine when, 
where, and how to act, and with what degree of violence 
to discharge themselves, is finely represented in the ori- 
ginal, Job xxxviii. 3G. which, according to the late ac- 
curate translation, runs thus, Quisposnit in Jactibus vagis 
sapientiam, aut quis dedit phcenomeno distinctam intelligent 
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tiam? This fine, thought, perfectly agreeable to the con- 
text, is wholly lost in our version, nor do the LXX. suc- 
ceed better in their translation, rig 8' eSwkc yvvai£iv v<pd<r- 
jLtarog ao<j>tav, ri TroiKiXrtKriv tTrnrn^nv. (Grey's lib. Job. p. 272. 
See also Mercer in loc.) * 

Ver. 20. Instead whereof thou feddest thine own people 
with angels' food.]' Called also ambrosia, yivog afifipoatag 
rgo^riQy xix. 21. (see note on that place.) We are not 
hence to imagine, that angels ate this sort of food ; but it is 
so called, either to signify its excellency above common 
food, or because God gave them manna from the habita- 
tion of angels (and thus the Chaldee paraphrase on Psal. 
lxxviii. understands it), or by the ministry of angels, an in- 
stance of singular honour, and special dignity to the Israel- 
ites to be attended by such messengers: on either or all 
these accounts, it is in the next words properly called, 
bread from heaven, and so it is styled Exod. xvi. 4. * (See 
Theodoret on Psal. lxxviii. 25.) By St. Paul it is called 
spiritual meat ;'(1 Cor. x. 3.) and in this sense it is taken 
by many of the fathers, as an emblem of God's word, and 
by others of the eucharist in particular, whose saving 
virtue the manner of nourishment, by manna, has been 
thought mystically to represent : for whereas manna was in 
substance very small, but yet gave great strength and vi- 
gour to the body, it was a proper image of the power of 
spiritual food, which being invisible, yet gives life and 
nourishment more truly and perfectly than gross and solid 
meats. And thus they interpret the words of Moses, Dent, 
viii. 3. TJierefore he fed thee* with manna — thai he might 
teach thee that man liveth not by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live. 

And didst send them from heaven bread prepared without 
their labour.] By heaven, we are not here to understand 
that very place where the great and glorious presence of 
God is more immediately manifested, for it is certain, the 
rrianna descended only from the clouds, and therefore our 
Saviour tells the Jews, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven. (John vi. 32.) It is said to be bread prepared 
without their labour, because it fell every night round 
about the habitations of the Israelites, and was ready 
every morning for their use. Instead of labour to subdue 
the earth, and rain to make it fruitful, God sent showers of 
manna, which supplied the place of corn, and was ready 
prepared for them. And this made their ingratitude tho 
greater, because they at length despised this heavenly nou- 
rishment, which they were at no labour or expense about. 
Hence, or from its being thus always ready, says Dc Mnis, 
and with him agrees Dr. Hammond, (see comment, on 
Psal. lxxiii.) it was called manna, from the Hebrew verb, 
PUD manah, which signifies to prepare, or make ready. 
The common etymology of manna he condemns, as if it 
was so called from the Israelites' doubting about, and ex- 
amining, zvhat it tvas; for though p man, in the Chaldee 
and Syriac, may have such a sense, yet it has not in tho 
Hebrew, which was the language of the Israelites : and 
therefore he blames Joscphus, who was a Jew, for so un- 
derstanding and explaining it. The LXX. use the same 
periphrasis, apd render ri lent rovro ; ov yap y&taav ri ?Jv, to 
which agrees our English version of the place. 

Able to content every mans delight, and agreeing to every 
taste.] The Jewish doctors from ancient tradition maiu- 
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tain, that inanna had in it all manner of pleasant and 
agreeable tastes, according to men's different palates, and 
all the relish that could be desired in any food, being a 
complete epitome of every thing nice and delicate. The 
Syriac renders it, Partem omni dulcedine suaviorem, cunc- 
tisgtie saporibus jucundiorem. But the Scripture does not 
seem to represent manna as having any high gout, nor have 
wo any hint from Moses's writings of its being so variously 
delightsome to the palate, as the author of this book seems 
to suggest. (Seo Shuckford's Connex. vol. iii. p. 10.) 
This notion of mauna accommodating itself in so great a 
variety to the several palates of those that ate it, is most 
probably a rabbinical conceit, lest the Israelites, being con- 
fined to one sort of food always of the same taste, for so 
many years together, should seem to be treated with hard- 
ship. It plainly appears from the books of Exodus and 
Numbers, that manna, however delicious, was but of one 
taste, like wafers made with honey, (Exod. xvi. 31.) and it 
appears yet more fully from their bold and presumptuous 
complaint about it, calling it in scorn dry meat ; (Numb. 
xi.lG.) for which no pretence or ground can be conceived, 
if manna had all that variety of agreeable tastes, which 
has been ascribed to it by some Jewish writers. Or what 
occasion was there for their still requiring Bpwjuara rate 
ipvxaie avTu>v 9 as the LXX. render Psal. lxxviii. 18. meat 
for their souls, i. e. to feed their fancies and lusts, if this 
alone was so complete, as to include every relish, and 
satisfy every desire ? 

Ver. 21. For thy sustenance declared thy sweetness unto 
thy children.'] i. e. The manna, the sustenance which thou 
providedst for thy people, as it tasted when newly fallen 
like honey, so was it both an instance and an emblem of 
thy tender love and kindness for them. Some of the an- 
cient fathers read here, thy substance, instead of thy sus- 
tenance, understanding by it the Aoyoc- Thus Fulgentius, 
Substantiam cnim tuam, et dulcedinem tuam, quam in fdios 
habes, ostendebas, which is the very reading of St. Jerome's 
Bible, as it is called, and urges this passage to prove the 
consubstantiality of the A6yoe, who was that living bread 
that came down from heaven. (Arrian. Object. Discus. 
Nazianz. Orat. 49.) And in this sense Philo expounds 
manna, calling it tov 7rp£<jj3vTarovTG>v ovrwv Xoyov. Iiuetius 
also understands it in the same manner. (Demonst. Evang. 
p. G24. edit. Paris.) And it must be confessed that they 
are countenanced herein by the Vulgate, which renders, 
Substantia enim tua dulcedinem tuam ostendebat; and by 
the Greek, which reads, v7ro<rracrfc aov\ and by the Arabic 
version, which has, " figura tua dulcedinem tuam prosbuit 
liberis tuis," thy image communicated thy sweetness to thy 
children. The commentators in general understand it in 
the first sense, of that nourishment which came down from 
heaven, which was -a repeated evidence, and a proof al- 
ways new of God's goodness to his chosen. Dr. Grabc 
places a7ro<rra&c in the text, to denote, I suppose, the 
manner of the falling or dropping of tho manna. 

And serving to the appetite of the eater, tempered itself to 
every mans liking.] Ty §£ tov 7tqo(t<Pbqoji(vov lir&vfxiq. uTrtjpe- 
tu>v, irpog 3 tic Ij3ouX£To fizTZKipvciTo . Calmet says, that the 
literal rendering of the Greek is, obeying the will of him 
that gave it, " de celui qui ladonnoit," it changed itself into 
that whidh every man desired. (Com. in loc.) The join- 
ing of virripzTiov to vTroaraaiQ, OX air6<rra%iG, as Grabc has- it, 



may sfecm harsh and unusual, but this is according to the 
Attic dialect, which joins sometimes a feminine substan- 
tive and masculine adjective. There may be three senses 
given of this place ; the first opinion is, that the manna 
changed its taste according to the will and desire of those 
that used it, which is the common acceptation, and is the 
sense of the Syriac and Arabic versions; the latter reads, 
Ejusque sapor immutabatur apud mm cui offerebatur, et 
subministrabat ei summum appetit&s sui, in qualibuscunque 
saporibus exoptasset. But this being mentioned in the fore- 
going verse, seems needless to be repeated by the author. 
The second sense therefore is, that the quantity of it 
served, or was according to the appetite of tho eater, be- 
ing ordered and appointed to be gathered by every man 
according to his eating, and in proportion to the largeness 
of his family. Or the meaning may be, according to others, 
that the manna suited itself only to the appetite and taste 
of every good and thankful cater, but had none of that 
agreeable variety in it to a wicked and profane one. And 
this is thought by learned men to be the meaning of St. 
Austin, where he says, " in primo populo unicuique manna 
secundum propriam voluntatem in ore sapiebat;" (Epist. 
118.) u e. as Mr. Mode expounds it, the manna was unto 
every man's taste according unto his will, or as he was 
inclined and disposed. (B. i. Disc. 46. Fagius in Numb, 
xi.) Lyra, from rabbinical tradition, says, That it had 
the taste of any sort of fish or fowl according to the wish 
of him that ate it ; but then, with St. Austin, he restrains 
the privilege of finding in the manna the taste of what 
they most loved to the righteous, or God's faithful ser- 
vants only;. with respect to all others it admitted of no 
alteration, and some have asserted that to a wicked, as 
being a vicious taste, it was quite insipid. The reasoning 
of the same learned father against manna having all sorts 
of tastes indifferently to all is very strong: " To what 
purpose did the Israelites murmur against God and his 
servant Moses for want of meat, and their Egyptian food 
in the wilderness ? Might they not have found the taste 
of what they wanted and desired in the manna, if indeed it 
changed its nature according to the wish and liking of the 
eater?" And therefore he confines this miraculous altera- 
tion to the good and obedient only. (Retractat. lib. ii. 
cap. £). 20.) From this supposed quality in the manna, 
Mr. Mede runs the parallel between it and the eucharist, 
which may be considered as spiritual manna, — that as there 
were unworthy receivers of the manna in the wilderness, 
to whom the manna was merely such, without any altera- 
tion, so this acts differently upon the souls of men; in 
wicked ones, it produces no change for the better, no im- 
provement or addition of good qualities; but upon the 
well-disposed it has most excellent effects, administers 
great comfort to them, and an inward satisfaction, far be- 
yond any sensible sweetness, according as the Holy Spirit, 
which is the dispenser of all graces, sees it most needful 
for men's spiritual exigencies, cither to strengthen them in 
their weakness, or to enlighten them in their doubts, or to 
forward their progress in the ways of godliness, (iu loc. 
citat.) Messieurs du Port-Royal have the same reflection. 
(Comtnent. in loc.) 

■ Ver. 22, 23. But snow and ice endured the fire and melted 
not, that they might know that fire burning in the hail, and 
sparkling in the rain, did destroy the fruits of the enemies — 
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But this again did even forget his own strength that the 
righteous might be nourished.] Manna is here called show 
and ice, from its likeness, says Calmet, to the hoar frost, 
or drops of dew frozen, to which Moses compares it, 
(Exod. xvi. 14.) and from its soluble quality of melting in 
the sun, and turning to water, as snow and ice do ; hence 
called an icy kind of heavenly meat, (xix. 21.) of a nature 
apt to melt, which the Vulgate renders, Quce facile dissol- 
vebatur sicut glades. A comparison is carried "on here be- 
tween the effect of the lightning mixed with hail upon the 
fruits of the Egyptians, and that of the fire upon the manna 
of the Israelites ; that as the former burnt intensely and 
unusnally for the destruction of their trees and plants, so 
the latter lost, or, as the author elegantly expresses it, pur- 
posely forgot its own strength, for the others' preservation 
and nourishment. Hence the Israelites might easily per- 
ceive the hand of God against their enemies, and his in- 
terposition in their favour— when lightning, even under all 
the disadvantage of being mixed with rain and hail, could 
occasion such a desolation, as if its violence was rather 
increased than abated, and the fire itself, though in its full 
strength, could not dissolve the food appointed for their 
nourishment, though naturally disposed to melt. 

Ver. 24. For the creature that serveth thee, who art the 
maker, increaseth his strength against the unrighteous for 
their punishment, and abateth his strength for the benefit of 
such as put their trust in thee.] The author here speaks of 
the same creature which he treated of in the precedeut 
verses, viz. the element of fire, which was fiercer and more 
powerful in the water, when it was ordered to afllict the 
Egyptians, but abated its fury to contribute to the good and 
advantage of the Israelites. This obedience of fire to the will 
of its maker, appeared remarkably in the double effect of the 
fiery furnace, which lost its power over those saints that 
were in it to such a degree, that even the smell of the fire had 
notpassedupon them; and yet, through its exceeding fierce- 
ness, slew those that were without it, as if it acted where 
it was not, increasing its strength against tljp unrighteous 
for their punishment, and abating its strength for the benefit 
of such as put their trust in God, (Dan. iii.) We may also 
understand this place in a larger sense, viz. that the whole 
creation serveth its Maker, and thus whig is used, Rom. 
viii. 22. In which sense it should be likewise taken in 
the three foregoing verses. (Sec Wall in loc.) And indeed 
some of the old versions plainly favour this general mean- 
ing; the Syriac in particular renders here, tibi enim tota 
creatura tua subjecta est; and St. Jerome's Bible, as it is 
called, renders, omnia trdnsfigurata gratia tuce deservie- 
bant, which Coverdale's translation follows. And indeed 
the observation is equally true of the other elements, all of 
which do wait upon God, and follow his appointment, 
either for mercy or judgment; and when the creatures do 
exceed their natural powers, it is by the will and particu- 
lar direction of their Creator, for inanimate beings have 
certain fixed and general laws of their creation, which of 
themselves they cannot pass. Hence the Psalmist, speak- 
ing of those things which are often the causes of great 
calamities in the world, says, Fire and hail, snow and 
vapours, winds and storms, fulfil his ivord, or pleasure. 
(Psal. cxlviii. 8.) Philo, in his description of the Egyp- 
tian plagues, observes of all the elements, what our author 
does of fire in particular, — that God makes use of them | 



occasionally, as his instruments, to destroy a guilty land; 
at one time he employs them for the production of things, 
or the preservation of persons, and at another, the very 
same are made scourges and messengers of vengeance, tu 
oroi)(ua tov Travroq, *yr\, teal v$wp, m\ drjp, koi wvp £7nr£Sr£vr<u, 
,*c. r. X. Elementa universi, terra, aqua, aer, ignis, ex quibu§ 
mundus constat, de sententia Dei opt. max. infesta ad evas- 
tandam impiorum regionem inferuntur, imperium, poten- 
tiamque qua Detis utitur, ostendentia ; qui quidem eadem 
salutanter ad rerum procreationevi temperet, et cum com- 
modum est, adimpiorum exitinm convertat. (De Vita Mosis, 
lib.i.) 

Ver. 25. Tlierefore even then was it altered into all fa- 
shions, and was obedient to thy grace that nourisheth all 
things, according to the desire of them that had need.] i. e. 
Says .Calmet, the fire, to obey the orders of its Maker, .and 
to fulfil the designs of his providence, was variously al- 
tered, and acted not only in a different, but contrary man- 
ner. It destroyed the fruits of the Egyptians, and it spared 
those of the Hebrews, in Egypt; it burnt even in water ; 
in the wilderness it seemed to have little or no power at all, 
and affected not even that which was of a nature apt to 
melt. And herein it acted in obedience to God's mercy, 
for so he understands grace here, as Vatablus likewise 
does, rendering heTebenignitati tuce ; which, as it takes care 
of mankind in general, so in particular it provides for the 
wants and necessities of the good and faithful, according 
as they ask or need it, 7rpoc rrjv tcjv Seofxivwv SiXriaiv, pro 
indigentium voto, says the Arabic. Junius renders very 
unaccountably, ad voluptateni gentium; but undoubtedly 
this is a mistake, the true reading there I suppose was, but 
corrupted by some accident, ad voluntatem indigentium. 
According to other expositors, manna is here meant, 
which was altered into all fashions or tastes, agreeably to 
the desire of the users in general, or such in particular who 
ate it with faith and thanksgiving, in which sense they un- 
derstand rwv deo/iivwv in the original, and the marginal 
reading seems to favour it. This, though exactly the sense 
of the twentieth and twenty-first verses, and so seemingly 
not necessary to be repeated here, is yet countenanced by 
the ancient versions, particularly the Arabic, which reads, 
propter ea donum tunm in rem quamlibet tunc immutabatur^ 
et in omni cibo pro indigentium voto subserviebat. It is ob- 
servable, first, that Siopta, in the original, is here rendered 
gift, and not grace, as our translators have it, i. e. the gift 
of manna, called here, by way of excellence, and its ex- 
tensive use, iravTOTpofyoQ. Secondly, It is probable, that the 
Syriac and Arabic interpreters followed different copies 
from the present, or however differently pointed, for both 
of them have Swpsa in the nominative case. If this indeed 
was the true reading, it would answer to the same thought 
and expression a little above, (ver. 21.) ry cViflujufy virnptnov, 
but there seems no necessity to alter the present reading 
of the Greek, for Kthig may be understood of fire, and 
Swpea of manna. And fire, which in one verse serveth the 
Maker, may in another be properly enough said to be sub- 
servient to the gift, i. e. to the preparation of the manna, 
by God's appointment, and be seemingly altered in its 
qualities with regard to it. I take the whole, from the nine- 
teenth verse to the end of the chapter, to be one continued 
reflection on the circumstance mentioned ver. 27. that 
manna endured the fire in all methods of preparing and 
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dressing it by fire, and yet evaporated with the heat of the 
morning sun only: if indeed by ktIoic, vcr. 24. we under- 
stand the creation, we may then take this place too in a 
more general sense, viz. that because the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and other nations, had a conceit that there were some gods . 
of the earth, others of the air, some that ruled the fire, and 
others the water, therefore the truo God altered the ele- 
ments into all fashions ; for he chastised the Egyptians, not 
only by the earth and the sea, but the air thundered, and 
his lightnings went abroad, that so. ho might teach them, 
that he was the sovereign ruler of the elements, and that 
the God of Israel was the supreme Lord of universal 
nature. 

Ver. 26. That thy children might know that it is not the 
growing of fruits that nourisheth man: but that it As thy 
word ivhich preserveth them that put their trust in thee.'] k e. 
Thy people Israel were hereby taught, that it was not the 
nature of manna, as such, that sustained them, but thy 
will, or command, or blessing, which by that provision 
supported them; for of itself it was of no subsistence or 
continuance, but was corrupted and good for nothing, if 
kept contrary to God's command. It was the observance, 
therefore, of God's word or direction in all its particulars, 
and his blessing upon the supply, that was their support so 
long in the wilderness. Or it may be taken in the same 
sense with Dcut. viii. 3. which Calmet thinks it an imita- 
tion ofc viz. that as man doth not live by bread alone, so 
neither does he by any of the sorts of the fruits of the 
earth only (for so I understand ytvitnig twv tcapTrwv), but by 
any thing else that God is pleased to appoint for his nou- 
rishment, and will favour with his blessing. For though 
the fields should yield no meat, and the earth prove barren 
and unfruitful, yet can the Lord supply means, as he did 
manna to his chosen, to feed such as rely and depend upon 
him. The question, therefore, of the murmuring Israelites, 
Can God prepare a table in the wilderness, or can he give 
bread, or provide flesh for his people ? (Psal. lxxviii. 20, 21;) 
w f as a wicked distrust of God's power and providence. 
The comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal raises another 
very useful reflection from hence, viz. not to depend on any 
of the creatures, but to rely upon God alone, who uses 
and governs them, who is so intimately concerned in every 
material occurrence, that it is neither marriage that intro- 
duces persons into the world, nor bread that nourishes 
them, nor diseases that kill thein, nor medicines that cure 
them, i. e. independently, and of themselves, but the order 
and will of God only, who makes use of the creatures, in 
all these cases, as his instruments, to fulfil his own wiso 
decrees and purposes. (Com. in loc.) 

Vcr. 28. That it might be known that we must prevent 
the sun to give thee thanks, and at the day-spring pray unto 
thee.] The literal meaning of this, as it relates to the 
manna, is, that such among the Israelites as would gather 
this blessing vouchsafed them from heaven, were obliged 
to prevent the sunrising, lest the heat of it should melt it; 
but there is likewise a beautiful moral couched under it, 
and a very useful reflection to be drawn from it. For did 
Almighty God give the Israelites in his mercy every night 
a supply of manna, and appoint it to be gathered very early 
for the comfort and sustenance of the whole day, and were 
they in duty and gratitude obliged to be as early in their 
return of thanks, and to shew forth his glory before the sun- 



rising? wo are hence instructed to be each morning as 
early at our devotions, to bless God, as for his other bene- 
fits, so particularly for the safety of the night past, andthe 
sweet refreshment of beloved sleep, and, with the Psalmist, 
Prevent the night-watches to be occupied in God's word. 
But there is another very obvious reflection to be made 
from God's appointing a particular time to gather his 
manna, viz. That God's blessings arc not at our election, 
or in our choice to have them when we will, but then only 
may we hope to find them, when we seek for them at the 
time and in the manner which he appoints. His manna is 
ready if we come in time, but if we delay till the sun arises, 
it mclteth away and is gone. — God is very gracious, he 
giveth to all a gathering time, and expectcth we should use 
it as he intendeth ; ho would have the morning of our lives 
devoted to his service, that so we may eat the labour of 
our hands, w T hen the evening of age cometh. (Sec Bishop 
Babington on Exodus.) God's forbidding manna to be 
kept. till the next morning, had also this useful design or 
meaning under it, — to teach the Jews not to extend their care 
of necessary supplies beyond the pfesent day,butto leave 
the provision for the morrow to the Divine providence. 

Vcr. 29. For the hope of the unthankful shall melt away 
as the winter's hoarfrost, and shall run away as unprofita- 
ble water.] i. e. Such careless Israelites as deferred gather- 
ing the manna before sunrising, found it melted away as 
the hoar frost, and to be as useless as corrupted water. 
This comparison is used here rather than any other, be- 
cause manna in Scripture is likened to it, Exod. xvi. 14. v 
which it resembled not only in appearance, but in its short 
duration. And such other ungrateful persons as are un- 
mindful of God's favours, or are in no concern or haste to 
return thanks for them, will see their hopes vanish in like 
manner. For though God gives his blessings with great 
readiness, yet it is only to the humble, he loves a grateful 
receiver, and would have us acknowledge his mercies, in 
order that he may continue them to us, or increase them in 
some greaterjlegree and proportion, 

CHAR XVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A farther account of the Egyptian plagues for their ill 
usage of the Israelites, particularly the thick darkness 
which was spread over all the land of Egypt for three 
days, excepting the land of Goshen, where the Israelites 
were, which enjoyed the blessing of light as usual. — A 
description of the terrors of an evil conscience, that 
the Egyptians were continually haunted with imaginary 
spectres and apparitions, and had no inward quiet, from 
an apprehension of danger and mischief from hissing 
serpents and fierce beasts, which seemingly passed be- 
fore them. 

Ver. 1. JO OR great are thy judgments, and cannot be ex- 
pressed: therefore unnurtured souls have erred.] i.e. For 
want of knowing and considering them, they have erred 
and miscarried ; for the knowledge of them keeps men in 
their duty. According to Calmet the meaning is, Dread- 
ful are the judgments which thou pourest out upon the 
wicked that oppose thy will: the history of the Egyptian 
plagues manifestly evinces this, and therefore that people 
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were greatly mistaken, when, by offending God, and in- 
juring his chosen people, they exposed themselves to them, 
and brought the fierceness of his wrath upon them. .Cover- 
dale's and the other ancient English versions render, There- 
fore men do err that will not be reformed with thy wisdom. 
And the marginal reading is to the same effect. 

Ver. 2. For when xtnrighteous men thought to oppress the 
holy nation, they being shut up in their houses, the prisoners 
of darkness.] This plague of darkness is mentioned first, 
Psal. cv. 28. where the rest are enumerated, though the 
ninth in ordei, according to the Mosaical account, where 
the succession of them is strictly preserved, as carrying 
in it, says De Muis, a greater degree of terror than any of 
the rest, as it startled and awaked their guilty consciences, 
and filled their minds with melancholy and despair. This 
darkness was purposely sent at a time when it might be 
most perceived, some time after the close of the night, 
about sunrising. This is intimated, Exod. x. 23. where 
the LXX. read ovk l£avi<nt) ovSeic k rng Krolrrjc avrov Tptig 
nuipag, i. e. nobody rose from his bed for three days, as if 
it had been a continued night all that time, which our 
translators do not fully explain, when they render koitti by 
place. And the like seems intended here by Ikuvto, Kara- 
k\u<t%(vt£q 6po<poiG. The Chaldee paraphrase on the pas- 
sage above fixes the precise time when the darkness com- 
menced, "Erunt tenebrac super terrara iEgypti in aurora, 
at recedent prius tenebrse noctis." Philo's account is more 
particular and circumstantial, XauTrpae wuipag oiatig, l^ain- 
vaiug dvatcuTat <tkotoc, k.t.X. "When the day was bright 
and clear, on a sudden came a thick darkness, occasioned, 
perhaps, by an eclipse of the sun, which lasted longer than 
usual, or by a collection of very dark clouds, which by 
their closeness and thickness hindered the rays of the sun 
from breaking out, so that the day differed nothing from 
the night ; or rather, it might seem to be a continued night 
for the space of three usual days and nights, insomuch that 
the people durst not rise from their beds, and such as upon 
any necessity were called abroad, like blind persons, 
taking hold of the wall or something else for their support, 
they with difficulty found their way out." (De Mose, lib. i.) 

Andfettered with the bonds of a long night] It might well 
seem to be a very long night, from the unusual time of its 
continuance. A darkness of three days, without any inter- 
mission, exceeds any account in profane history, upon the 
most extraordinary occasion. Tully indeed speaks of a 
darkness somewhat resembling this in Sicily, occasioned 
by very extraordinary eruptions of Mount Etna; he tells 
us, it lasted two whole days, and that it was so gross 
and thick, that "nemo hominem homo agnosceret." (De 
K"at. Deor. lib. ii.) The metaphor of bonds and fetters ap- 
plied to darkness, is not improper, as it incapacitates men 
from stirring and acting; nor is it unusual either in profane 
or sacred writings. Thus Isa. Ixi. 1. Tlie opening of the 
prison to them that are bound, is by St. Luke, who quotes 
that prophecy, rendered, rv^Xotc dvdfiXnpig, recovering of 
sight to the blind. (Luke iv. 18.) So again, Isa. xlii. 7. 
The opening the eyes of the blind is immediately after ex- 
plained, by bringing out the prisoners from the prison, ek 
&ff//wv, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house, 
which this passage of our author resembles, especially in 
.the version of the LXX. We meet also with the like ex- 
pression, 2 Pet. ii. 4. where, speaking of the fallen angels, 



the apostle says, God delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness. (See also Jude G.) 

Lay (there) exiled from the eternal Providence.] Accord- 
ing to the fixed and established order of nature, the sun 
each day enlightens the world ; but at this time that order 
seemed to be reversed, at least with respect to Egypt, 
where the sun shone not, or was not visible for a long time, 
and one tedious, continued night succeeded in its place ; 
so that they were deprived of light and heat, the chief 
benefits and blessings of God's providence, which indeed 
are common to all mankind, and their seasonable influence 
is equally shed upon the just and the unjust. It is a figu- 
rative expression, and, by a metonymy, the cause is put for 
the effect. Coverdale renders, Shut under the roof, think- 
ing to escape the everlasting Wisdom; as if the meaning was, 
that, conscious of their wickedness, they fled from God's 
providence, and concealed and hid. themselves, hoping to 
escape the Divine notice, which seems to be the sense like- 
wise of the Geneva version, and has indeed some coun- 
tenance from the beginning of ver. 4. 

Ver. 3. For while they supposed to lie hid in their secret 
sins, they were scattered under a dark veil offorgetfulness.] 
This may either mean, that as they committed tepv^dia auap- 
rnuara, sins of darkness, or secret ivickedness, under the dark 
veil of night and secrecy, so were they in return punished 
with this gross darkness ; or the meaning may be, that they 
supposed and hoped their secret sins committed in the 
dark, and under the cover of night, would have lain con- 
cealed and buried, as it were, in oblivion : for so I choose 
to understand the place, induced hereto by the authority 
of the Arabic version, which reads, Quod in occnltis perpe- 
trarunt, oblivionis velamine lucis experte latiturum arbi* 
trati; and Junius renders in like manner. Our version 
seems faulty here, as it is in many parts of this chapter; 
the true rendering seems to be, "While they thought or 
flattered themselves, that they lay hid in their secret sins, 
under a dark veil of forgetfulness, laKorla^aav, they them- 
selves were darkened, or overtaken with this plague of 
darkness." For I think this to be the true reading, instead 
of laKOQTrtv§y\aav, as the common editions have it; and I 
have the pleasure to find this conjecture confirmed by the 
Alexandrian copy, and from thence Dr. Grabe thus points 
the Greek, XavOavttv yap vojut£ovrec £?rt Kpv<f>aiotg auapTrppa- 
mv a<f>zyyu \tiQt}q irapaicaXvuuaTt, laKoria^naav 6auj3ovutvoi 
Buvvg: but in either sense, the sin is clearly discerned and 
exemplified in the punishment. The observation of St. 
Austin too is very just, whether we understand it of the 
Egyptian or moral darkness, "SpargitDeus poenales ca> 
citates super illicitas cupiditatcs." (Aug. Confess.) 

Being horribly astonished, and troubled with (strange) 
apparitions.] But what was more terrible than darkness, 
or rather increased the terrors of it, was, that they were 
haunted and tormented with monstrous spectres and fright- 
ful apparitions. Commentators differ about these spectres, 
whether they were real, or only the effects of a disturbed 
imagination ; those that suppose the former, say, they were 
either the ghosts of the Hebrew infants which they drowned 
in the river; or of their own departed friends and relations, 
that died by some of the former plagues ; or, lastly, the 
forms of some of their deities, which appoared to them in 
different shapes. (See Calmet in loc.) But these are mere 
conjectures, nor is it of any great moment to determine 
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them. The Psalmist seems to suppose them real, for it is 
observable, Psal. Ixxviii. 50. that instead of the plaguo 
of darkness, which he there omits, he lays great stress upon 
God's sending evil angels among them, as if the furiousness 
of his wrath, anger, and displeasure, was chiefly shewn in 
this particular, which is tho learned Lightfoot's opinion, 
and that it had more effect upon Pharaoh than all the fore- 
going plagues. If indeed these were real, it may seem a 
just judgment of God, and agreeable to his usual proceed- 
ings, to punish the Egyptians by such evil angels as they, 
perhaps, had made the objects of their worship, or their 
magicians, in their enchantments, had had recourse to. 
The writer of the book of Ecclesiasticus intimates, as if 
God, for the punishment of the wicked, sometimes makes 
use of cacodemons, as his instruments of vengeance, for 
so many interpreters understand his words, There be spirits 
tliat are created for vmgeance, which in their fury lay on 
sore strokes; in the time of destruction they pour out their 
force, and appease the wrath of him that made them, (xxxix. 
28.) This was likewise the opinion of some of the ancient 
heathens; thus Plutarch, " An illud verius est quod a qui- 
busdam Romanis dicitur, ctChrysippus opinatur, dsemonia 
qnaedam mala circuire, quibus Dii quasi carnificibus et 
scelcrum ultoribus adversus injustos ct impios utuntur?" 
(Plut. in Problcmat.) 

Vcr. 4. But noises (as of waters) falling down, sounded 
about them.] "H^ot Karapaaaavrig, by which we may either 
understand great and terrible noises, for so the comparison 
which is included in the parenthesis, as not being in the 
original, is frequently understood: (Ezek. xliii. 2. Rev. i. 
15. xiv. 2. xix. 6.) or screaming and ill-boding noises 
may be meant, which probably is the meaning of vox male- 
dictionis in the Syriac version of this place : or, lastly, 
that they were frightened even at the sound of their own 
voices; for so the Arabic renders, Propria ipsorum voces 
continuo cum strepitu conjunctas pcrterrebant eos. 

And sad visions appeared unto them with heavy counte- 
nances.] *Paafiara d/xtt^riTOtg Kaxr\$r\ irpoownoiQ lvt$aviZ>ZTO. 
Docs not this seem to be tautology? For what arc icartj^n 
<j>a<rfiaTa, or sad visions, but visions with sad or heavy coun- 
tenances? The Arabic interpreters, as if sensible of this, 
render, Phantasmata nequaquam hilaria eum, cujus tristis 
erCt vultus, consumebant, applying the words to the Egyp- 
tians themselves, that they, through fright, had heavy or 
melancholy and dejected countenances. The Vulgate reads 
in like manneT, Personce tristes illis apparentes pavorem illis 
prcestabant. Calmct understands it in the same sense, lis , 
voyoient paroitre des spectres affreux, qui les remplissoient 
encore d f epouvante. Badwell's reading of the Greek, <pav- 
TuafiaTo. afittSii role KaTt}<t>{m Trpoaibirote ivz<pavi&To, scans pre- 
ferable to that in the common editions, is clearer, and may 
suit either senso. (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 5. No power of the fire might give them light, neither 
could the bright flames of the stars endure to lighten that 
horrible night.'] i. e. The darkness was so thick, that they 
could not see one another, nor attempt any business, for 
want of the necessary help from fire, candle, and the other 
usual means to convey light, which, upon this occasion, 
were useless, and lost their power: for the darkness which 
encompassed Egypt, was not like the common and ordi- 
nary darkness, which disappears at the approach of the 
sun: this began about that time, and hindered its shining, 



and was so gross with fogs and vapours, that it extinguished 
the light of the heavenly bodies, which were not to bo 
discerned in the midst of it. Philo's account agrees with 
our author's, and is equally as surprising and extraordi- 
nary, Ka\ yap xpzttoSove irvpbe to <ptyyoe, k. t. A. Ignis quo 
utimur quotidie, vel aere turbato exslingnebatur, vel vince- 
batur a crassissimis tenebris — videndi sensu adempto, cte- 
terorum millus erat nsus ; nam nee loqui, nee audire, nee 
cibis frui licebat, sed triduo illo vehementer fame crucia- 
bantur, nulli vacanles sensui. (Dc Vita Mosis, lib. i.) 
The Hebrew expresses the greatness of this darkness by a 
remarkable pleonasm, calling it darkness of obscurity ; but 
the exaggeration of the LXX. is still more observable, 
who describe it by three words immediately following one 
another in the same verse, okotoq, yv6$og t SvzXXa, darkness, 
thick obscurity, tempestuous darkness. If, then, the force 
of the sun could not penetrate or overcome that darkness, 
much less can we imagine tho feeble light of the stars to 
have any effect upon it, which were naturally either lost 
as it were in that thick medium, or, by God's appoint- 
ment, they might withdraw their, shining; for even these, in 
their courses, attend upon and fulfil the will of their Crea- 
tor. (Judg. v. 20.) Thus, Job xxxviii. 15. it is said in ge- 
neral, that from the wicked their light is withholden, and 
the same reflection occurs often in this ancient writer; but 
in ix. 7. he particularly mentions, among the judgments of 
God, the withdrawing of the light of the stars, He command- 
eth the sun and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars; a 
metaphor inexpressibly beautiful, which, though spoken 
upon another occasion, and thought to allude to a much 
more ancient piece of history, (see Bp. Sherlock's Dissert, 
ii.) is very applicable to the Egyptian darkness; when, to 
pursue the metaphor, God scaled up the firmament with the 
signet of the Almighty, and Tendered its glories invisible 
for a determined time. But if the Egyptians had really no 
light, it may be asked, How they could then discern the 
apparitions and spectres, which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verses? To this Calmet answers, That it was by 
means of those sudden flashes which sometimes darted 
upon them, and are described in the next verse. 

Ver. 6. Only there appeared unto them a fire kindled of 
itself, very dreadful.] Ate^aivcro S' avTotg fi6vov avrojiaTr\ irvpa 
<p6fiov ?rX//pijc* The usual sense given of this place is, that 
they had no other light but what was occasioned by sudden 
flashes of lightning, which added greatly to their terror, for 
that faint light served' to make the apparitions visible to 
them, though nothing else could be distinguished to any 
purpose. Or the meaning may rather be, and the words of 
the original seem to favour it, and the sense likewise is im- 
proved by it, that sudden hashes of fire or lightning ap- 
peared to the Egyptians only, and not to the Israelites, who 
were free from this darkness, and the surprising pheno- 
mena attending it. See ver. 21. where the like is said of 
the darkness, that over them only was spread a heavy 
night. In this sense, Juuius understands the words, who 
renders, Apparebot ipsis solum pyra timore plena, &c. 
There seems to be the like mistake in our version, Phil. 
i.27. Only let your conversation be such, where the render- 
ing would be better, Let your conversation be only such as 
becometh the gospel of Christ. But besides this sense, that 
the fire appeared fxovov auToTc, to the Egyptians only, there 
is another sense of the words, which mil very well suit with 
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the context, and I am inclined to prefer, viz. that this fire 
was in appearance only, fxovov ButpaLViTo, was not real, but 
imaginary, arising from and suggested by their fears; which 
is the rendering of the Bishops' Bible, A blaze of fire on a 
sudden appeared only. M6vov, taken in cither of these 
senses, is preferable to that in our version; but the latter 
sense I like best, for I think this, and what follows, to be 
not so much a description of any real incident, as of fear, 
arising from the apprehensions of a bad conscience, which 
suggested imaginary noises and apparitions; or may we 
not understand, in a metaphorical sense, by avTOfxdrt) 7rvpa 
^o/3ou ttXvqw, an alarmed conscience itself, which accuses, 
condemns, and punishes? and 7rvpa, here used, comes nearer 
this sense, and is more proper than wvp, inasmuch as it 
signifies both fire and fuel; and where it is avrofidrr], self- 
raised, self -kindled, it expresses more still, something like 
that of our Saviour, afire that is not quenched; which is 
very applicable also to an evil conscience. This whole j 
chapter is, undoubtedly, very obscure and difficult; and 
if it be taken as a description only of the state of the Egyp- 
tians during the plague of darkness, I think it inexplicable 
in several places. But the author seems to intend (taking 
occasion from the literal darkness in Egypt) a description 
of spiritual darkness, or the state of a bad conscience in 
general, both invaded with real and reasonable fears, and 
creating to itself imaginary horrors : in this view a new 
light is struck out amidst the thick darkness, though hi- 
therto unobserved by any of the interpreters : nor is the 
exposition any ways harsh or forced; and if there was no 
foundation in the context for understanding it of spiritual 
darkness, as there certainly is, (verses 11 — 13. 21.) yet 
such allegories are very frequent, especially in Origen and 
Philo; nor does the writer of this book seem to be unac- 
quainted with this manner of writing. See xviii. 24. which 
is a remarkable instance, among others, of the allegorical 
strain. 

For being much terrified, they thought the things which 
they saw to be worse than the sight they saw not.] 'EkSk^ci- 

TOVflZVOl St TTJQ fXtj 0gU>pOVft*V7]C £K€tV7JC 0^€0>C* VyOVVTO X € 'PW 

ra fiXzirofizva. Our version seems again faulty here; for is 
this any argument of their being much terrified? Is it not 
natural for people to think those dangers or evils which 
they actually see and feel, worse than those which are at a 
distance, and they see or know nothing at all of? People 
that arc much terrified, are apt to imagine, and be afraid of 
every thing, not only what they actually see, but of their 
own shadows and phantoms of their own raising; they are 
apprehensive that something worse and worse will still 
happen to them, and frighten themselves most with ima- 
ginary dangers: this seems to be a more just description of 
fear, which always forecasteth grievous things, (ver. 11.) 
especially when it proceeds from a bad conscience. I 
think, therefore, the present rendering not right. The true 
sense of the place depends very much upon .the right 
pointing of the Greek. If the comma be placed after v\ptu>g, 
as all the editions 1 have seen have it, though otherwise, I 
suppose, in the copy followed by our translators; the sense 
then seems to be, that being frightened at what they had 
only an accidental glimpse of (for the flashes were not 
strong enough, nor of a continuance, sufficient to view and 
discern things distinctly), they were more afraid of the ob- 
jects that passed before them, and thought them worse 



than they were: and thus Calmct, Etant epouvantez par 
ces fantomes qtfils ne faisoient q'entrevoir, tous-ces objets 
leur en paroissoient encore plus affroyables; for a sudden 
glimpse, a broken and interrupted view, instead of encou- 
raging them, and raising their spirits, rather increased their 
terror, and made them imagine these objects still more 
frightful. (Com. in loc.) But I think this passage would be. 
clearer still, and the sense more agreeable to the context, 
if conjecture might supply the place of authority here, in 
inserting fxrj before j3A€7roj«va; thus, riyovWo x € fc w ™ j«n 
fiXtTTVfizva : which may either mean, that being so much ter- 
rified at that imaginary appearance (sc. irvpae) which an 
eyil conscience had raised, they thought such inward, un- 
seen disturbances, wfiich passed within their own breasts, 
and occasioned such dreadful appearances before them, 
to be worse than any outward calamities they had expe- 
rienced ; or, that being frighted ait- such a fantastical an 
appearance, they apprehended that something more dread- 
ful, though unseen and unknown, might still'happen, and 
that worse was yet to come. Such an apprehension is the 
natural and common effect of fear, which Pliny makes to 
be more grievous than actual and positive pain; "Par- 
vulum differt patiaris adversa, an exspeetes : nisi quod ta- 
men est dolendi modus, non est tiinendi/" (Lib. viii. epist. 
18.) And Servius is of the same opinion : " Exspeetatio 
poense gravjor est; nam in exspectatione et praesens metus 
est, et dolor futurus, in ipsa autem poena solus dolor/' (Ad 
JEneid. vi. ver. 614.) 

Ver. 7. As for the illusions of art-magic they were put 
down.] The magicians themselves were nqtablc to assist 
them, nor to remove this plague of darkness. Those tricks 
and cheating artifices, by which they used to impose upon 
the simple, were at this time of no service to themselves, or 
others. Learned men are not generally agreed, whether 
the wonders wrought by these magicians were real mira- 
cles, or in > appearance only: that they were only so in ap- 
pearance, seems to have been the sentiment of the ancient 
Jewish synagogue, and of the author of this book, who 
calls them here Ifnratyfiara, or illusions ; which was also the 
sentiment of Josephus, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, St. Am- 
brose, and St. Jerome. The magicians of Egypt always 
tried by their enchantments to imitate the real miracles of 
Moses; but herein God sufficiently distinguished between 
them, — that whereas he did indeed enable them to produce 
some effects of a wonderful nature, they were such as con- 
tributed rather to the calamities of Egypt; nor did he give 
them power afterward to remove them ; they turned the 
waters into blood, but they could not restore them; they 
brought up frogs, but they could not take them away. That 
the chief of these magicians were Jannes and Jambres, 
is not only the opinion of the Jews, but even of some of 
the heathens. Numenius, a Pythagofean philosopher, 
cited by Euscbius, (lib. ix. Praepar. Evang. cap. 8.) gives 
the following history of them : " Jannes et Jambres, seri- 
hae rerum sacrarum iEgyptii, quo tempore iEgypti finibus 
ejecti Judaei sunt, claruerc; viri omnium judicio rcrum 
magicarum scientia ncmini concedentes: quippc ambo 
quidem eoinmuni iEgyptiorum consensu dcleeti sunt, qui 
Museco duei Judaeorum, cujus apud Dcum potentissimae 
prcces erant, sese opponerent." (See Usher's Annals ad 
Ann. Mund. 2513.) But we have a more sure evidence ; 
for St. Paul not only says, that Jannes and Jambres re- 
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sisted Moses, (2 Tim. iii. 8.) but that their folly was mani- 
fest unto all men, which is equivalent to the expression 
which follows here, their vaunting in wisdom was reproved 
with disgrace. 

Their vaunting in wisdom was reproved with disgrace; 
for they that promised to drive away terrors and troubles 
from a sick soul, were sick themselves of fear, worthy to be 
laughed at.] The wise men of Egypt and the magicians are 
joined together, Gen. xli. 8. as if they were synonymous, 
and they are here deservedly ridiculed, because, notwith- 
standing their pretences to wisdom from a knowledge of 
the magical art, and their skill in the mysteries of divina- 
tion, to foresee impending evils, they could not prevent 
those calamities, which they pretended to remove from 
others, from falling upon themselves: for as in some of 
the former plagues which befel the Egyptians, they could 
neither preserve their own cattle from the murrain, nor 
themselves from biles; so neither could they at this time, 
by any spell or sorcery, by any power over the air, or in- 
terest with the demons it it, escape the common calamity 
of the darkness, and the miseries attending it, which God 
(who had permitted these magicians to exert an extraor- 
dinary power in some few instances, to shew the world 
that the devil, with his permission, can do great things) 
now equally involved them in, to convince Pharaoh and 
his people of their vanity in trusting to such impotent ma- 
gicians, and of their folly in opposing that God, who could 
control and confound their power when he pleased. 

Ver. 9. For though no terrible thing did fear them: yet, 
being scared with beasts that passed by, and hissing of set- 
pents, they died for fear.] The verb fear is here taken in a 
very unusual and improper sense; one would imagine, ac- 
cording to our vcrsion ; that the spectres and apparitions 
were so bold and courageous, as not to be afraid of the 
Egyptians, instead of their being so much terrified by them, 
as is above represented : but should we allow that it here 
signifies to make afraid, as indeed it ought to be rendered, 
we may next inquire, with what propriety it can be said, 
that no terrible thing did make them afraid, when it follows 
in the very next words, that they were so scared with 
beasts, and hissings of serpents, that they died forfear ? Gro- 
tius, sensible of this seeming contradiction, expounds the 
passage thus, " That if no such terrible things, as sudden 
flashes of lightning, ghastly spectres, and strange appari- 
tions, had before affrighted them," u yap firj&v abrovgrapa- 
X^Stc £^j3« (where a he observes has the force of the po- 
tential mood, and rapaxv&s is the very word used before, 
ver. 3. concerning the apparitions, though other copies 
read rcparw&e, which, is still more expressive), yet were 
there other plagues now to disquiet them ; they were alarmed 
and persecuted with the hissings of serpents, and the noise 
of furious beasts, which so .affected them, that they were 
ready to die through fear: and in this sense it must be 
confessed the Arabic interpreters take it, who render, Etsi 
nihil eos turbulentum territasset, vitiosarum tamen bellua- 
rum stipationes, et insectprum sibili propidsatos illos pavi- 
dosque projligarunt. And Junius in like manner, Etenim si 
jiihil.ipsos turbulentum conterruerat bestiarnm transvectU 
onibus, et reptilium sibilis peribpnt tremebundi. Calmet 
too understands the place of real animals ; " That God at 
this time permitted serpents, whom they kept in their 
frou^es, out of their very great regard to them, (Herod. 



lib. i. cap. 3G. Elian. Hist. Anim. lib. xvii. cap. 5.) or 
which came into them, pressed with hunger through the 
tediousness and long continuance of the darkness, to make 
assaults upon them, and attempt to devour them, as a just 
judgment for paying Divine honours to such venomous 
animals " (Com. in loc.) This difficulty, or seeming con- 
tradiction, may be also avoided, by supposing these hiss- 
ings of serpents, and noise of beasts, to be the effect only 
of a disturbed imagination, and that these imaginary dan- 
gers, suggested by an ovil conscience, though no terrible 
thing, no real animal, no dreadful monster, from without at 
this time actually frightened them, had such an effect upon 
them, that they almost died through fear and apprehension. 
These hissings of serpents in particular, and the noises of 
other animals, God might permit to haunt them, as they 
had probably offended him by the worship of them, and 
the sense of their guilt might now lie heavy upon their "con- 
sciences, who, in their sad state of darkness, and under an 
incapacity of attending to or executing any business, had 
little else to reflect upon but their own wickedness. Such 
descriptions of fantastical visions and imaginary frights, 
expressed in terms of nature and reality, and exhibited, as 
it were, present to the senses, are very common to be met 
with in the best writers, especially the poets. Euripides 
abounds with representations of this sort, some beautiful 
instances of which Longinus produces from thence in his 
chapter Utp\ tyavracriag, scct.15. (Eurip. in Orest. passim.) 
Nor arc lively strokes of this nature wanting in some ce- 
lebrated pieces of the modern drama. But though such 
representations are very common among the poets, yet I 
cannot agree with Capellus, that this and some other in- 
stances in this chapter are mere poetical fictions, invented 
at random by this writer, the sport of his fancy only; for 
there is nothing in this description so improbable, but 
what may be supposed to have happened to a wicked and 
disturbed imagination; or why may we not, lastly, under- 
stand this placo metaphorically, of an evil conscience itself? 
for KvwSakov, which is here rendered beast, signifies also an 
insect, or reptile, and. particularly vermes, a worm; may it 
not then mean here the <r»cwXnlin Isaiah and Mark ix. that 
dieth not ? And why may not the hissings of the serpents 
allude to dreadful apprehensions of devils, and the pow- 
ers of darkness ? The heathens themselves could describe 
the remorses of the mind, by, animals gnawing the liver, 
and by furies armed with hissing- snakes, &c. and may not 
these be considered as figures of the same import in this 
place? 

Ver. 10. Tliey died for fear.] If we should understand 
these words strictly, there are instances in history to jus- 
tify the observation. Vopiscus, speaking of unusual thun- 
ders, says, " Negari non potest eo tempore — tantum fuissc 
tonitruum, ut multi terrore ipso cxanimati esse dicantur." 
(In Vit. Cari.) And Pliny, " Crcscente formidine mors 
sequebatur." (Lib. vii. cpist. 27.) But I rather incline to 
think this an hyperbolical expression, meaning only, that 
they were ready to die; not unlike that of St. Luke, aVo- 
^ X " v a ™ *<>/3ow, (xxi. 26.) and that of St. Matthew, aVo 
<p6(5ov wad vetcpoi lyivovro, became as it were dead men: 
(xxviii. 4.) not that they actually died for fear, but were 
ready to do so ; like that too in Homer, 

awh St ^X^ v £Ka7rv(T(rtv,- (II. xxii.) 
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where an ancient scholiast remarks, iwtpfioXiKvg, avrl rov, 

Denying that they saw the air, which could of no side be 
avoided.] Here again our translation seems faulty ; for is 
this any proof of their consternation, that they denied they 
saw the air? Is it not rather a proof of their want of ve- 
racity? that they denied they saw that, which they could 
not, as is here expressed, avoid seeing? but neither is this 
true, that they could not avoid seeing the air : for do peo- 
ple in a fright see it only, or best; or is a thick darkness 
the proper medium to see the air in, which at mid-day we 
only discern by its effects? Do not some learned gram- 
marians and etymologists tell us, that it is called ai)p, quod 
aer per se sit obscurus ; and does it not often signify dark- 
ness, and is synonymous to dopaaia, especially in the femi- 
nine gender, which I take to be the sense and true accept- 
ation of it in this place ? for I conceive the author's mean- 
ing to be, that they durst not or would not look up or view, 
the darkness, which could not escape their notice, as it 
was on all sides of them. Their inward terrors were so 
great, that they refused to mind or take notice of .the out- 
ward darkness which surrounded them, as bearing no com- 
parison or proportion to their fright within. The three 
following verses manifestly relating to an evil conscience, 
greatly confirm the sense which I have before given of the 
context. 

Ver. 11. For wickedness condemned by her own ivitness, 
is very timorous, and being pressed with conscience, always 
forecasteth grievous things.'] That this observation is true, 
the history of the lives of the most abandoned sinners and 
most wicked tyrants sufficiently evinces; for none have 
been more subject to this fear, which an evil conscience 
inwardly suggests, than such as have been placed seem- 
ingly in the height of the greatest temporal security, and 
for their greatness and tyranny have been most terrible to 
others ; and yet even these have trembled in company only 
with themselves, and have been observed to shun retire- 
ment, as the reproof of conscience is then most sensible, 
and its lashes most powerful and affecting. See the ac- 
count of Dionysius in particular, and the conference be- 
tween him and Demoeles, Tuscul. Quacst. lib. v. And 
in another place the same orator finely observes, " Sua 
quemque fraus, suum facinus, suum scelus, sua audacia de 
mente ac sanitate deturbat: has sunt impiorum furiae, has 
flammas, hae faces." (In Pison.) And thus when Orestes 
was much disturbed and agonized for having killed his 
mother, he acknowledges the cause of his misery to be, fj 
mivzatg, uti <rvvot$a $uv tlpyavafxzvoc, i. e. conscience torments 
me, for I am convinced I have done very wickedly. (Eurip.in 
Orest.) Plutarch supposes, that an evil conscience erects, 
as it were, a tribunal in a wicked man's breast ; that fright 
and remorse are his accusers which accuse him, his judges 
which condemn him, and his executioners which torment 
him. (De Tranquil. Animi. See Juven. Sat. xiii. Hor. 
Epist. lib. i. epist. 1.) But nothing can exceed Job's de- 
scription of the uneasiness of wicked men, The wicked 
man travelleth with pain all his days: and the number of 
the ijears of his tyranny is uncertain; for so St. Jerome's 
Bible, as it is called, reads this sentence, ** Et numerus 
annorum incertus est tyrannidis ejus :"— a dreadful sound 
is in Im ears, in prosperity the destroyer shall come upon 
him: he believeth not that he shall return out of darkness, 

vol, iv. 



and he is waited for of the sword, (xv. 20—22.) But 
the version before referred to, expresses the terrors of 
the wicked in this place more strongly, by the, mention of 
his inward disquiet, and a suspicion of dangers continu- 
ally falling upon him: Sonitus terroris semper hi auribus 
illius, et cum pax sit, tile semper insidias suspicatur ; non 
credit. quod reverti possit de tenebris ad lucem, circumspec* 
tans undique gladium. But the power of an evil con- 
science, and its dreadful self-reflection upon every acci- 
dent and misfortune, is not any where so finely displayed, 
I think, as in the history of Joseph's brethren, who, even 
at twenty-three years' distance, could not help crying out, 
when they were imprisoned in Egypt by Joseph for spies, 
Truly tve are guilty concerning our brother — therefore is 
this evil come upon us. (Gen. xlii. 21.) 

Ver. 12. For fear is nothing else but a betraying of the 
succotirs which reason offereth.] Fear, in general, espe- 
cially any great degree of it, for, it is that which is here 
spoken of, may be defined to be a despair of succour, 
when a man sees his affairs desperate, and that reason 
suggests no expedients to him, nor application or industry 
any probable means of a recovery, and emerging from a 
calamitous estate, he abandons himself to despondency,' 
and sinks into the deepest melancholy ; but such a fear as 
arises from an evil conscience may be defined to be, a 
great concern of the soul, upon a view of its inward guilt, 
and an apprehension that it is deserted of all succour, is 
sinking into misery, in despair of help, and has not one 
comfortable glimpse of hope to speak any peace to it. 
Upon which account it has been wisely observed by some 
moralists, that there is not-such a true coward as a wicked 
man ; that he is suspicious of every thing, but afraid of 
himself most : that fear in general has the effect ascribed 
to it by this writer, that it betrays and indisposes a man 
from following the wholesome advice which reason offers, 
that it often deprives men of those helps and succours 
which might keep dangers off, and hinders them from 
guarding against many evils, which by a prudent and 
timely application might have been prevented, seems evi-* 
dent; because fear, when it is sudden and violent, sus- 
pends, as it were, for a time, the use of a man's reason, 
puts all things in confusion about him ; he judges not truly 
of his present state, and has not resolution or forecast to 
amend it. The historian, speaking of the Persians, who 
in their flight flung away their weapons of defence, adds 
this very pertinent observation, " Adeo timor ipsa auxilia 
reformidat." And Seneca, mentioning how people's senses 
are affected with fear upon great occasions, such as earth- 
quakes, &c. has tho following reflection: " Quid rairum 
est animos inter dolorem et metum destitutos aberrasse ?'• 
But I cannot explain this in stronger terms, than. by set- 
ting down the description of the fear of the Canaanites, as 
it occurs Josh. v. 1. according to the reading of the LXX. 
ETaK7iaav clvtiov at Stavotat, teal KaTt7r\ayt)<rav, koI ovk i?v iv 
avTotg <j>p6v7}<rtg obStuia a7i*o Ttpoa&Ttov, k. t. A. 

Ver. 13. And the expectation from within being less, 
counteth the ignorance more than the cattse which bringeth 
the torment.] This passage is more obscure than any in 
this chapter, or perhaps in the whole hook. None of the 
orientalror English versions give any light to it, and the 
commentators either pass it over, or leave it in the same 
obscurity : our version, in particular, is so far from deliver- 
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ing the true sense, that it seems to have none at all. The 
common reading of the Greek, in most editions, is,*Ei>$o- 
Scv SJ ovaa tjttwv tj irpoaSoida, irXtiova Aoyi£«rai n)v ayvotav 
ttjg Traptxovonc r>)v fiaaavov alriag, which our translators 
manifestly follow, but give no determinate sense of the 
place : according to this reading I take the meaning to be, 
" The less the expectation of help, or means to escape, is, 
the more largely it computes, i. e. magnifies the danger, or 
imagines greater evils will happen through ignorance of 
the cause that brings the uneasiness, or torment." St. 
Chrysostom has a like reflection upon the sufferings of 
Job: " Ignorantia causae quae pcenam affert, valde augct 
calamitatem." If we read ry dyxwoia with the Alexan- 
drian MS. instead of ttjv ayvotav, the sense perhaps may 
be, " That the smallest expectation or apprehension aris- 
ing from fear, computes more largely upon future dangers 
and mischiefs than any just reasoning, or well-informed 
understanding." Or thus : " That a less degree of fear 
reasons more, aud determines better, about the nature and 
true cause of any calamity than a greater, which is at- 
tended with less presence of mind ;" which seems to be 
Grotius's sense of this place: " Metus remissior patitur ra- 
tioncm decernerc," &c. According to Calmet the sense is, 
" That a state between hope and fear creates to itself 
more uneasiness, because the ignorance and uncertainty 
the mind is in of the evils and misfortunes which may hap- 
pen, keep it in a continued state of inquietude., and it is 
apt, in such a situation, to imagine and represent dangers 
to itself, other and greater than they really are, through 
ignorance of its true state, and for want of knowing dis- 
tinctly what to fear or rely on." (Com. in loc.) St. Je- 
rome's Bible, as it is called, renders, Et dum ab intro minor 
est expectatio, majorem pittat potentiam causce, &c. And 
Vatablus, Magis repntat implacabilitatem causes (in the 
margin, numinis) intus residens exigita spes; t e. the less 
hope the mind has, the greater docs it suppose the power 
to be of the cause that inflicts the evil, and if it approaches 
to despair, it represents the Deity as implacable- In the 
midst of such a variety of renderings and interpretations, 
it will be a pleasure if the reader can find any satisfaction, 
or some new light to clear up the obscurity. 

Ver; 14. But they sleeping the same sleep that night which 
was indeed intolerable*'] 01 $1 rtjv oSuvarov ovtwc vvKra. If 
vi>£ dZvvaroq be indeed the true reading, it must be either 
taken in the sense of our version, or in that of the margin; 
in the former sense the Arabic interpreters understand it, 
Tendering cum occtipasset eos nox ilia, qua vere tolerari non 
potest. And thus impotens is used, it must be confessed, 
as signifying intolerable, by good and approved classic 
writers. Tully has principatus impotentissimus 'to the same 
sense, (Philip. 5.) and Livy and Quintilian uso it in like 
manner. Or vh% dSivaroc may be used in the senso of the 
margin, to signify a night, wherein they could do nothing. 
To apply dlvvaroc in this manner, is a metonymy not un- 
usual; for as it is no impropriety to say impotent poverty, 
meaning a person that is poor, and by that means disabled; 
impotent sickness, or sleep, meaning persons in those cir- 
cumstances ; so neither is there any absurdity in applying 
it tonight or death. In cither of these senses may d$6va- 
roc bo understood; if it be the genuine reading. But Gro- 
tius is of a different opinion, and corrects the place thus: 
ol$i"rifv aSurov vmra, k. t. X. i. c. that unpenetrable night; 



meaning, that thick and continued darkness which the sight 
could not penetrate. But if the passage is thought still to 
want emendation, and I might offer a conjecture among 
others, I would read, tjjv aSwvaTov ovtwq vvicra, i. c. a night 
truly infernal, which agrees well with the context. It is 
observablo that the author here mentions the Egyptians as 
sleeping, and sleeping the same sleep; not that they were 
Teally so, for their fears would not permit that, but be- 
cause, like persons asleep, they were in a like state of 
darkness, could transact and execute nothing, and had 
like disturbed fancies and wild imaginations. 

Wliich came upon them out of the bottom of inevitable 
hell'] "E% dSwdrov a$ov fivx^v linXOovaav. It is as difficult 
to say what aSuvaroc ag^c is in the Greek, as what inevita- 
ble hell is in our version. For are we to understand by hell s 
the place strictly so called, and by the darkness which came 
out of the bottom of it, the darkness of hell beneath, or ut- 
ter darkness, as the Scripture expresses it? This surely 
might have been better rendered intolerable, as aSuvaroc 
is translated above, than inevitable, which canrics too harsh 
an idea with it, "expressed so laxly; and indeed the Arabic 
interpreters render it so, Ex intolerabilis inferni crypta ad- 
veniens; and the Bishops' and Geneva Bibles, by the dun- 
geon of hell vihich is insupportable. Or does $Siic here mean 
the region of the dead, which is indeed an invisible region 
of darkness, and may justly be said to be inevitable? Job 
very emphatically calls it a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, a land of the shadow of death, where the light is as 
darkness, (x. 22.) 'ASuvotoc applied to $nc, in this sense, 
may have here again the signification which the margin 
gives of it before. For #§>ic is confessedly a state or region 
wherein men can do nothing ; it is that night, according to 
the language of the New Testament, wherein no men can 
work. (John ix. 41) And thus the true Solomon, There is 
ho working in the grave whither thou goest. (Eccles, ix. 10.) 
Grotius here again dislikes dSwdrov $8ov, and reads 1% a'Sv- 
tov alov fxvxiov. But besides that the same epithet being 
repeated so very soon looks suspicious, and which holds 
equally strong against aSvvaroc, is not as much implied in 
a&ic itself? which, according to the etymology of many 
learned men, is atSrjc contracted (sec H. Stcph. Gr. Lexic. 
Leigh's Crit. Sacr. in voce), the same with the Hebrew 
sheol, which signifies a place which is dark and obscure, 
where nothing can be seen. Probably, therefore, the true 
reading may be either ddwtipov {/Sow fiux^v, or rather, as 
Tartarus seems here referred to, cvSoroYou %$ov fivx^v, ac- 
cording to Homer's description upon the same occasion: 

>!X l j3a0lOTOV V7TO X^OVOQ 1<JTI j3££>£0£>Ol/. 



For as Night, inttie mythology of the heathens, is fabled to 
be the daughter of Orcus and Tartarus, and is described by 
them to be a place of darkness and misery, the seat or 
kingdom of fear, grief, and despair, the author here, by a 
metaphor or figure, accommodates and applies the notion 
of infernal darkness to this Egyptian plague, upon account 
of its thickness, the horror occasioned by it, the despair ac- 
companying it, and the ghosts and spectres haunting and 
disturbing it. 

Ver. 1G. So then, whosoever there fell down, teas straitly 
kept, shut tip in a prison without iron bars.] EiO' ovt<o$, oq 
8/;7ror ovv tjv hit KarairiiTT^v, typovptiTo etc rrjv da&rjpov 
dpKn)v icaraicXetCT&cfc. The meaning, according to the com- 
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mentators, is, that such of the Egyptians as were overtaken 
by this darkness, were made prisoners, though there were 
no other chains that held them than atipat Z6<pov, (2 Pet. ii. 
4.) the obscurity and darkness which surrounded them. 
But I think more is included in the original than our version 
expresses, viz. that such among the Egyptians as, during 
that darkness, through fear, or by any misfortune, fell 
down, were disabled from helping themselves; they either 
could not or durst not rise, but continued, ovrwg, in the 
same place and condition, as if they had been detained in 
a prison, or a deepabyss, from whence there was no re- 
turning. I would therefore point the Greek thus : tW ovrwg 
($C Minor ovv f\v Iku tcaTairtirTwv) £tf>poiy)*7ro, ug rqv dai^pov 
dptcrijv KaTatckuaSdg: and the version should be, Then, 
whosoever it was that there fell, he so continued; i. e. was 
in the same state kept bound, &c. Thus Vatablus, Hoc 
delude tnodo, quicunque tandem fuisset illic collapsus, in an- 
gnstias citraferrum conclusus, custodiebatur ; and so Tiri- 
nns, In eodeni vestigio, quasi in carcere conclusus, hcerebat. 
Calmet too understands it in this sense, Tows ceux qui y 
tomberent, qui s'y rencontr event, &c. furent obligez de de- 
meurer aumSme endroit oil la mat les surpriL (Com. in 
loc,) This sense seems confirmed too by what is men- 
tioned in the next verse, that such as were overtaken by 
this darkness, wheresoever they were, or whatsoever they 
were about, there were they obliged to continue, being laid 
under an unavoidable necessity or confinement, $v<to\vktov 
dvaytaiv; where the particle $vg invigorates the expression, 
and denotes a greater intenscness of the darkness. And 
in this sense some interpreters understand the words in 
Exod.x. 23. that none rose from his place for three days; 
viz. that the darkness was so shocking, and the horror oc- 
casioned by it so great, that, like persons quite disabled 
and confounded, they durst not stir from the place where 
they were first surprised with it, but stood, or sat, or lay, 
just as the darkness, at its coming, found them, for the 
whole time of its continuance. 

Vcr. 18, 19. Whether it were a whistling wind, or a me- 
lodious noise of birds among the spreading branches, or a 
pleasing fall of water running violently, or a terrible sound 
of stones cast down, or a running that could not be seen of 
skipping beasts; or a roaring voice of most savage wild beasts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains: these 
things made them to swoon for fear. ~] This is a fine descrip- 
tion of the panic of the Egyptians, which w r as so exces- 
sive that nothing could stir but it frighted them. Not only 
noises which were really terrible in themselves, such as of 
falling rocks, and the howling of wild and savage beasts, 
whose very echo must increase their fears, but even such 
things as had a tendency to lull pain, and soothe uneasi- 
ness, such as gentle, whispering breezes, purling, murmur- 
ing streams, and the sweet, ravishing music of the groves, 
even these, though agreeable entertainments, and which, at 
another time, would have delighted and charmed the ear, 
not only lost all their relish, but proved a punishment, and 
created new torment to them. Had the Almighty at this 
time indeed sent forth his glorious voice in thunder, no 
wonder that conscious guilt should shrink; according to 
that of Seneca, "Pavcscis ad coeli fragorcm, et quotics 
aliquid effulsit, expiras." (Nat. Quacst. ii. 59.) But that 
harmless sounds, or such as usually charm the fancy ; that 
noises merely imaginary, for of such chiefly must wc un- 



derstand this description, should have such an uncommon 
effect, displays the power of an evil conscience, which takes 
away the poignancy of every enjoyment, and sits brooding 
mischief and misery to itself. This sort of panic is beau- 
tifully described, Levit. xxvi. 36. by God's sending a faint- 
ness into their hearts, so that the sound even of a shaken leaf 
could chase them. That of Lucan by no means equals.it, 

" Pavet ille fragorem 



Mptorum ventis ncmorum." 

But that of the Psalmist is inimitable, hed tyofi{fir\aav <j>6- 
j3ov, o5 oifci}v <j>6fiog, (Psal. liii. 5.) so tormenting is wick- 
edness, and so timorous an evil conscience. 

Ver. 21. Over them only was spread a heavy night, an 
image of that darkness which should afterward receive 
them.} i. e. The Egyptians only were sufferers by this dark- 
ness, all without Egypt was light and sunshine. — But some- 
thing farther is here meant; for the author, under the idea 
of darkness and a heavy night, intimates that doom and 
misery which awaited the Egyptians after death. Many of 
the fathers make this Egyptian darkness to be an emblem 
of sin, and its final misery in another life. For the sinner 
is a voluntary prisoner, and has as many chains about him 
as he has wilful sips. He is deprived of the light of God's 
countenance, and given up by him to a judicial blindness 
in this life, which is an anticipation (says St. Austin) of 
that darkness to which he shall afterward be consigned ; 
his wretchedness begins in this life, and is completed in the 
next. (In Psalm.) To the same purpose St. Bernard : 
" Deus tantas tencbras yEgyptiis immisit, ut ex hac quasi 
imagine discerent primo tenebras suae conscientiee; $e- 
cundo, tenebras inferni sibi imminentes." (Serm. 72. in 
Cant.) Origen likewise allegorizes this plague of darkness, 
and says, "It signified the darkness of mind which the 
devil had blinded Pharaoh and his subjects with, who, 
though they had experienced so many leagues, .would not 
open their eyes to see their lamentable state, nor believe 
in God to prevent more." We find the term darkness, 
which is mentioned here, often made use of by the sacred 
writers, to represent hell, "or the place of punishment-: see ■ 
Matt. viii. 12. xxii. 13. xxv. 30. 2 Pet. ii. 4. 17. Jude 6. 13. 
In this last place the state reserved for the wicked is said 
to be 6 %6<pog rov vKorovg, blackness of darkness, where the 
pleonasm expresses the great intenscness of it. Philo calls 
it, Taprapov teal fiaOv vKOTog. (Dc Execrat.) And the rab- 
bins speak of it in like terms. What our author mentions 
here of the future miserable state of the Egyptians after 
death, is according to an ancient received notion among 
the Jews, who accounted such as enjoyed great outward 
prosperity, God's special favourites; and that spiritual 
blessings likewise were wrapped up in, and conveyed with, 
their temporal ones: on the contrary, they reckoned those 
accursed, who were overwhelmed with worldly adversities, 
and that spiritual and everlasting plagues were hidden un- 
der temporal judgments, which were, to those upon whom 
they fell, so many pledges of their condemnation. (See 
Mcde, b. i. Disc. 46.) This opinion our author seems to, 
have imbibed, and it is an instance, according to the very 
judicious Dr. Jackson, of that radical tincture which in- 
fected all his countrymen, who looked upon the many glo- 
rious tokens of God's extraordinary mercy and loving-kind- 
ness to their fathers, as sure and irrevocable earnests of 
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their absolute predestination to acceptance, glory, and 
happiness. And that the Egyptians, Canaanites, and such 
other of their enemies whom God had scourged, wero so 
many vessels of wrath, fitted for perpetual destruction. 

But yet were they unto themselves more grievous than the 
darkness.] " Men can never efface (says a' fine modern 
writer) the sense which God has imprinted in their hearts 
of his presence and justice. They can never succeed in 
persuading themselves that sin is in its nature indifferent, 
or will remain unpunished. Hence their inward fears, 
which are as so many witnesses ready to accuse and con- 
found them: and when vengeance at length comes to shew 
itself, they shall be the first to own that they have deserved 
it." (Rollin, vol. iii. p. 148.) Many beautiful passages 
might be produced from ancient authors, to shew the me- 
lancholy state of a guilty conscience, what a bosom plague 
and inseparable tormentor it is, how tired and afraid of its 
own reflections, and how gladly it would fly from its, very 
self, but self continually pursues it. St. Austin most beau- 
tifully represents this uneasiness, and includes the case of 
all other sinners in the following description of himself: 
" Ego mihi remanseram infelix locus, ubi nee esse possem, 
nee inde rccedere. Quo enim cor meum fugeret o corde 
meo? Quo a meipso fugerem? Quo me non sequerer?" 
(Confess, lib. iv. cap. 7.). 

CHAP. XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

To the darkness with which the Egyptians were oppressed, 
the author opposes, by way of antithesis or contrast, 
the great light which the Israelites were favoured with 
at the same time, and the great benefit of the fiery pil- 
lar, which afterward conducted them in the wilderness. 
The death of all the first-born of the Egyptians, in one 
moment, without any distinction, by the destroying an- 
gel, is described in a very affecting manner; and, on the 
other hand, God's great mercy to the Israelites is shewn, 
by a particular instance in the desert, when, through the 
intercession of Aaron, arid the power of his incense, God 
was prevailed upon to stop the sweeping progress of the 
plague, and to hinder its spreading any farther. 

Ver. 1. NEVERTHELESS thy saints had a very great 
light.] All the children of Israel, called here the saints, ac- 
cording to the conceited notion of that people, had light in 
their dwellings whereby they were enabled to do their bu- 
siness, and get all things ready for their departure, without 
the notice of the Egyptians ; much less could they hinder 
their designs, who were involved in such a thick mist, that 
they were incapable of seeing what the Israelites were 
doing. The Chaldee paraphrase upon Exod. x. 23. adds 
other reasons for this light: "Erat lux omnibus filiis Israel 
ad scpeliendum improbos, qui inter eos mortui crant, et ut 
jusli possentinpra3Ccptisoccupariin habitationibns suis." 
This difference and distinction between them must be 
looked upon as the more wonderful and extraordinary, if, 
as many learned men suppose, the houses of the Israelites 
and the Egyptians were contiguous and close to one an- 
other, as seems probable from the blood sprinkled upon the 
door-posts of the Israelites by way of distinction, because 
they were mingled with the Egyptians. Philo and Josephus 



both intimate that, in the same place or dwelling, the He- 
brewshad light, and the Egyptians were withoutit: thismadc 
tho miracle so. great, says Gregory Nyssen, that while the 
Israelites and the Egyptians dwelt promiscuously together, 
the former at the same time had light, and the latter dark- 
ness. From this strange work of God, and. singular inter- 
position in favour of his chosen, wo are instructed how 
able our heavenly Father is to make not only a distinction, 
but a real separation between his own children and the 
wicked, when he executcth his wrath and vengeance ; for 
such is his providential care, that, though they be in one 
field, in one house, orbed, together, one shall be taken, and 
the other left; one shall be afflicted with his judgments, 
and the other escape them. And we may hence, as an- 
other pious writer observes, profitably learn, not to ascribe 
our preservation to. our own merit or policy, when we our- 
selves are free from any grievous calamity which happens 
to others, but to look up to the almighty Author of our de-' 
liverance, and at his footstool to return our tribute for such 
a signal instance of his mercy. 

Whose voice they hearing, and not seeing their shape, be- 
cause they also had not suffered the same things, they counted 
them happy.'] "On fizv ov KqKetvot liriirovOuaav, tfiaKapi^ov* 
thus the Alexandrian and Complut. copies read. The 
sense of this passage is very different, according as it is 
applied to the Israelites, or the Egyptians, in which the 
interpreters are greatly divided ; they that apply it to the 
former, make the sense to be, that the Israelites heard the 
cries of the Egyptians without seeing them; and thanked 
God that they did not suffer the same things, and were not 
like the Egyptians in the midst of darkness and obscurity ; 
and thus the Vulgate renders ifiatzapiZov, et quia non et ipsi 
eadem passi erant, magnificabant te, which Covcrdale's 
version follows : others, still applying the words to the 
same persons, render lfi<xKapi£ov, that the Israelites blessed 
themselves, or counted themselves happy, because they 
also had not suffered the same things: but if this passage 
be applied to the Israelites, should not the reading rather 
beicat avToi, than kqkuvoiI The Vatican edition reads, 6t* 
fiiv ovv Kafcetvot EirtTtovOtKrav, tfiatcapiZov, which furnishes an- 
other sense, ", That the Israelites thanked God, or glorified 
the justice of God, that the Egyptians were now afflicted 
in their turns, who had before so much afflicted them." 
They that apply the place to the Egyptians understand it 
in this manner, " That the Egyptians heard tho voices of 
the Israelites, though they could not sec them, and thought 
the Israelites happy, that they also did not suffer like them." 
This seems to be the sense of our version, as it is of the 
Geneva and Bishops' Bibles, and seems indeed more agree- 
able to the context. 

Ver. 2. But for that they did not hurt them now, of 
whom they had been wronged before, they thanked them.] 
"On §1 ov f5\a7TTov<n 7rpo7)Sik-7) fiivoi, nvyapioTovv. Here again 
tho sense has been mistaken by some interpreters, as if the 
Israelites thanked the Egyptians for not hurting them now, 
who before had much oppressed and injured them ; but 
there seems no Teason or occasion for the Israelites to 
thank the Egyptians for not doing what, at that time, how- 
ever inclined, they were incapacitated to do. Thero is also 
another sense, which has no better foundation, — that the Is- 
raelites iwxaplarovv, thanked God, that the Egyptians, who 
before had so much wronged them, were now not in a ca- 
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pacily to hurt them. And thus Coverdale, And they that 
were vexed afore (because they were not hurt now) thanked 
them ; and so the Vulgate, Et qui ante Imsi erant, quia non 
Icedebantur, gratias agebant; St. Jerome's Bible, as it is 
called, supplies, Mi\ But I think the true sense of the place 
to be rather, " That the Egyptians thanked the Israelites, for 
not revenging themselves upon them in their state of dark- 
ness and impotence, who had provocations enough, and had 
been so long injured and oppressed by them ;" and that the 
passage might be rendered more intelligibly thus,' "That 
because they (the Israelites) did not hurt them now, whom 
they (the Egyptians) had before hurt or wronged, they 
thanked them." This seems to be the sense of our version, 
though obscurely expressed, and the Geneva Bible un- 
derstands the passage in the same manner. 

And besought them pardon, for that they had been ene- 
mies.] Kal tov SuvexOiivai %^P lv cSloi/ro. This is capable 
of two senses, and may either mean, that the Egyptians 
asked forgiveness of the Israelites for the many' injuries 
they had formerly done them, which is the sense of our 
version, and of the GenevaBible, and so SiatpipeaOai is used, 
2 Mace. iii. 4. Such a submission in the Egyptians, arising 
rather from fear, than a real contrition, is natural enough 
to be supposed at this melancholy juncture, and might in- 
deed be expected from people in their sad and helpless 
condition, entirely at the mercy of those, who had been so 
inhumanly treated by them. In this sense, x a V v mus t be 
taken adverbially, as it is sometimes, and- may be con- 
sidered here the same as ?vc»ca. And thus it is used, Gal. 
iii. 19. 6 vojioQ tH>v 7rapaj3aacojv \apiv TrpoaeT&j), i. e. accord- 
ing to our version, The law was added because of trans- 
gressions ; which seems not much unlike the expression here, 
tou Zuvz\Qnvai x"? lv fStovro, they beseeched or entreated 
.them, because of their former transgressions and differ- 
ences. There i§ also another meaning of this passage, — 
that the Israelites beseeched God, that there always might 
be such a difference made between bis own people and the 
Egyptians, or between them and their other enemies, as 
there was in this particular instance of the darkness. (See 
Exod. xi. 7. where the like expression is used.) Covcrdalo 
renders according to this latter interpretation, And besought 
thee (O God) that there might be a difference; and so 
does the Vulgate, Et tit esset differentia, donum (x&qiv) 
petebant. 

Ver. 3. Instead whereof thou gavest them a burning pillar 
of fire.] 'Av0' S>v Trvpi^XayTj <rrv\ov. The sense of this place 
according- to most interpreters is, — that instead of an 
Egyptian darkness, God favoured his people with a light 
of fire, as it is described by the Psalmist, Psal. lxxviii.15. 
for their assistance in the night-season. It is called here 
a burning pillar of fire, because in the night ilames arc 
more visible, by reason of the darkness, whereas in the 
day-time they appear rather like smoke at any considerable 
distance. (See note on x. 17.) 'Av0' wv in the original does 
not so properly signify instead whereof as our version has 
it, as quamobrem, or propter quod, as the Vulgate renders, 
which Coverdalc's and the old English versions follow, 
therefore had they a burning pillar ; or we may understand 
avff wv to signify, for whose sake, or upon whose account ; 
and thus Badwcll understands it, rendering, quorum causa, 
referring it probably to the Israelites, who, in the preceding 
verse, had requested that God would make some difference 



in their favour; and so the Syriac interpreters seem to 
take it. 

Both to be a guide in the unknown journey, and a harm- 
less sun to entertain them honourably.'] w HX<ov St aj3Aaj3?} 
(piXoTtfiov £cvn-tfac; i. e. It was as a harmless and inoflen- 
sive sun, which, without incommoding them, rendered their 
journey safe and prosperous by affording them light in it. 
And thus Calmet, La Colomne de Seigneur leur servoit 
comme de soleil, qui sans les incommoder rendoit leur voyage 
heureux. Our version is very faulty in the rendering of 
the latter part of this verse ; there is nothing in the original 
to authorize or justify what is here mentioned about enter- 
taining them honourably ; the true reading of the Greek is, 
God gave them an inoffensive sun in their glorious and 
honourable march. And, indeed, this march of the Israel- 
ites may be said to be truly honourable and magnificent, 
being under the guidance and direction of Almighty God, 
who was himself their leader. In this view, it had rather 
the appearance of a grand and superb triumph, than a 
tedious and painful journey. And in such august terms 
the prophets describe it, Psal. lxviii. 7, 8. Hab. iii. 3. and 
I have the pleasure to find the version which I have given 
of this place confirmed by the Geneva Bible, which renders, 
And madest the sun that.it hurtedthem not in their honour- 
able journey, which is the sense of ZtviTtla here ; and so 

Junius expounds it : Prcebuisti columnam quae et dux 

esset profectionis ignotce, et sol innocuns magnificat pere* 
grinationis. 

Ver. 4. For they were worthy to be deprived of light and 
imprisoned in darkness, who had kept thy sons shut up, by 
whom the uncorrupt light of the law was to be given unto the 
world.] Though God communicated his will to the patri- 
archs, and particularly to Abraham, when he entered into 
covenant with him ; yet had not the Israelites, when iii 
Egypt, any express knowledge of the law, as such: this 
they received after their going out from thence at Mount 
Sinai, where God himself promulgcd it to them' in form ; 
which he commanded them to teach their children, that their 
posterity might know it, and the children which were yet 
unborn ; to the intent, that, when they came up, they might 
shew their children the same. (Psal. lxxviii. 5 — 7. Deut. i v. 9. 
vi. 7.) But this revelation was not designed to be confined 
to that people only ; God by their means, and through their 
hands, intended to give to other nations the knowledge of 
his laws: To them pertained the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises. (Horn. ix. 4.) But the lively-ora- 
cles which they received were likewise to be delivered to 
others, and they were the appointed channels; an appoint- 
ment, which this author here dwells upon and raagnifiesas 
a mark of particular distinction and favour to his chosen. 
And indeed from them other nations did receive the un- 
corrupt light of the law, and the excellent and sacred rcr 
cords of ancient times, and the several prophecies of those 
holy men, \xhom God raised up and inspired; from time to 
time, among them: by their means, in fact, we now con- 
verse with those great persons, Moses, David, Solomon, 
and others, and understand and reap the fruits of their 
wisdom and piety, by the writings conveyed to us from 
them, through the providence of God ; for the Jews, by 
their numberless dispersions, were undesignedly made a 
kind of preachers of righteousness to as many as they lived 
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amongst, and conversed with. Judeawas from the begin- 
ning, as is evident from the Jewish history, the fountain- 
head of the true religion; Jerusalem, in particular, was 
the seat of Melchisedec, the high-priest of the living God 
in the days of Abraham; the Almighty had his court and 
dwelling in Sion, (Psal. lxxvi. 1.) and in David's time was 
known m her palaces as a sure refuge. (Psal. xlviii. 2.) 
From hence he sent out his ambassadors the prophets, to 
publish his laws and decrees to the world, which learned 
men have observed could be done with more ease and 
speedier conveyance from hence, than from any other re- 
gion of the habitable world. And from hence accordingly, 
as from a central point, the light of the law first, and the 
gospel afterward, shone out to the surrounding nations. 
(Life of King David, vol. ii. p. 92.) 

Ver, 5. And tvhen they had determined to slay the babes 
of the saints, one child being cast forth, and saved to re- 
prove them, thou tookedst away the multitude of their chil- 
dren, and destroyedst them altogether in a mighty water.'] 
BovXtvaafilvovg 8* avTOvg ra tljv baiwv airOKTtivat vrj7ria,icai tvbg 
6KT60tVroc rttcvov, teal aw^ivrog, ug tktyxpv to avTtov d<pd\ov 
ir\rj$og tIk-vwv. This was particularly true of Moses, who, 
as he was cast into the river, with the rest of the Hebrew 
children, so was he saved from thence to be the instru- 
ment, by God's appointment, to drown the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea, by stretching forth his hand over it The wisdom 
and providence of God arc herein very observable, for the 
very exposing of Moses was the first step to his greatness, 
Und the means of his being introduced into Pharaoh's own 
palace. And God saved him from perishing in the river, 
to make him the instrument of drowning the son of that 
prince, who had designed him the like fate, and with him 
. were overwhelmed the chiefest of his subjects, whom he 
had obliged occasionally to execute his inhuman and cruel 
commands. The fathers upon this occasion observe, that 
Moses, who was the minister of the old law, as Jesus 
Christ of the new, was a lively figure of him from his very 
birth, both of them, through the Divine protection, being 
preserved froma massacre, which involved so many in- 
fants. The present reading of the Greek text here seems 
faulty in all the copies, and probably may, by a small al- 
teration, be thus restored : BovXtvaafiivovg -8* avTOvg to. tu>v 
oaitov diroKfttvai vijirta, hi tvbg tKTtOlvrog tIkvov, tcai awQivrog 
tig iXtyxpv, to clvtu>v a<pd\ov 7rXrj0oc tIkvwv. I am encouraged 
to offer this emendation from the authority of the oriental 
versions; the Arabic reads, Per umim expositum puerulum, 
et ad redarguitionem eorum 'servatum, pcrdidisti sine de- 
mentia multitudinem filiorum eorum ; and the Syriac, Sed 
filius unus sanctus, qui ad eos castigandos, et multitudinem 
filiorum eorum exierminandam asservahis est, omnes simul 
in aquis immanibus perdidit. The Geneva version renders 
in like manner, By one child that was cast out and preserved 
to reprove them, thou hast taken away the multitude of their 
children ; and the Doway Bible is to the same effect. 

Ver. G. Of that night were our fathers certified, that as- 
suredly knowing unto what oaths they had given credence, 
they might afterward be of good cheer.'] God had fore- 
told their bondage in Egypt, and promised their fore- 
fathers that he would be with them, and bring them up 
thence, and put them in possession of the land of Canaan. 
This oath or promise was made to Abraham : Know, says 
God to him in a vision, that thy seed shall be a stranger 



in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years ; and also that nation 
whom they shall serve will I judge, i.e. pour out my judg- 
ments upon, and afterward shall they come out with great 
substance. (Gen. xv. 13.) This future condition of his seed 
in both these respects, was represented to him at the same 
time by a smoking furnace, which signified the Israelites' 
misery in the iron furnace of Egypt, as it is called, Jer. xi. 4. 
and by a burning lamp, or a light shining out of darkness, 
which denoted their deliverance from thence. (Gen. xv. 17.) 
Moses had likewise acquainted them with the particular 
time of their going out of Egypt, and that it should be-im- 
mediately preceded with the death of all the first-born of 
the Egyptians. (Exod. xi. 4, 5. xii. 2.) Our author adds, 
that God revealed this great event to his people, that 
they might depend upon its certainty, and when they saw 
the actual fulfilling of this promise, and the first-born 
destroyed in the manner, and at the time, he had foretold, 
they might have the stronger faith, and a more firm reliance 
upon his word. 'EwtvOvfinatoot, be of good cheer, according 
to our translators; but it might more properly be rendered, 
be of good confidence, or more assured, both at the present 
and hereafter; for that night confirmed the truth of God's 
promises, and encouraged them to hope and trust in God 
the more for the future. And thus the phrase is used in 
many parts of the gospel, particularly Matt. ix. 2. where 
the Vulgate reads, confide, fili,. and so do Beza and Junius 
in loc. (See also xiv. 27. Mark vi. 50. John xvi. 33.) 

Ver. 7. So of thy people was accepted both the salvation 
of the righteous, and destruction of the enemies.] This is 
obscurely expressed. I take the sense to be, " That the 
Israelites, called here, and in many places of this book, 
the righteous, received a very signal deliverance at the 
same time that they saw the destruction of the Egyptians, 
or the wicked," as the Vulgate renders. The same night, 
which was the beginning or commencement of the freedom 
and happiness of the Hebrews, brought upon the Egyptians 
the most terrible of all the plagues they had been afflicted 
with; the first saw themselves at liberty on a sudden, and 
the latter had all their hopes blasted by the surprising 
death of all their first-born in the same instant. 

Ver. 8. For wherewith thou didst punish our adversaries, 
by the same thou didst glorify us whom thou hadst called.] 
T £2e yap iTifxwp-qau) Tobg vTrtvavrlovg, Tovrig nfiag 7rpo<TKa\t<rafjit- 
vog IdotZaaag. Some copies read d>c> and change tovt^ into 
ovTtog to answer it. And so the Vulgate renders, Sicut enini 
l&sisti adversarios, sic et nosprovocans magnificasti. The 
Arabic and the old English versions read in like manner; 
and so does Junius and St. Jerome's Bible. If we retain <J! 
androvT( t > in the sense of our translators, then the meaning 
is, that by the death of their first-born thou didst punish 
our enemies, and by a freedom from the same destruction 
thou didst glorify thy chosen ; for God shewed his love to 
them, and the very great regard he had for them, in that 
terrible vengeance which he took of their oppressors, in 
order to their final release: for we may understand irpoo- 
Kaktaitiitvog, says Calmet, to mean recall; that God, by this 
decisive act of vengeance, recalled or fetched back his 
people to him, as a father docs a son, whom he had 
long banished from him at a great distance. (Com. in loc. 
See note on xi. 2G.) But we may also by <j5 and tovti^ 
hero not only understand the fact itself, but also the pcr- 
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son by whom that great event was brought to pass ; thus, 
" For by whom thou didst punish our adversaries, by the 
same person, passing us over, thou didst glorify us." This 
interpretation is countenanced by the Chaldee paraphrase 
on Exod. xii. 42. "Apparuit Sermo Domini in media 
nocte contra ^Egyptios, dextra ejus interficiebat primo- 
genitos iEgyptioruin, et dextra ejus liberabat primogenitos 
Israelitarum, ad stabiliendum quod dicit seriptura, Filius 
meus primogenitus sunt Israelite." This difference or se- 
paration between his own people and the Egyptians, was 
visible in all the other plagues, but here it was most re- 
markably displayed. And the like gracious distinction, 
we may observe almost every where in Scripture, with 
respect to the righteous and wicked, whether we consider 
whole nations or particular persons. Thus God preserved 
righteous Noah, when the old world perished by water ; 
nor was Lot less distinguished and favoured, when Sodom 
with the neighbouring cities were destroyed by fire. 

Ver. 9. For the righteous children of good men did sacri- 
fice secretly.'] u e. The children of Israel slew the paschal 
lamb at the time and in the manner God appointed them, 
called the sacrifice of the Lord's passover, Exod. xii. 27. 
and frequentlyby the name of sacrifice only, Exod. xxiii. 18. 
xxxiv. 25. It appears to have been properly a sacrifice 
by the rites belonging to it ; for in it there was a shedding 
of blood, and a sprinkling of it by the priests. (2 Chron. 
xxx. 15, 16. xxxr. 11. 13.) And this the writer to the 
Hebrews, speaking of Moses, makes mention of, andas- 
signs the original reason for; By faith he kept the Pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that destroyed 
the first-born should touch them, (xi. 28.) This lamb at 
that time the Israelites sacrificed secretly, or within their 
own houses, marking the posts of their doors with the 
blood of the victim, that the destroying angel might not 
enter them to slay their first-born, as he had done in the 
houses of the Egyptians; and engaged to observe this rite, 
throughout their generations, of sacrificing the paschal 
lamb in memory of their deliverance. Which mystical 
repast, says Calmct, was a symbol of their covenant with 
God, and likewise of a strict union among themselves. 

And with one consent made a holy law, that the saints 
should be like partakers of the same good and evil.] 
i. e* At the same time that they sacrificed the passover, 
they unanimously made a holy agreement, and entered into 
covenant, confirmed by the sacrifice, to have but one com- 
mon interest, that they would share alike the good and the 
bad which should happen to them; that as they went out 
of Egypt with one willing mind, so they would equally 
partake in the common dangers in their march towards the 
holy land, and afterward divide the promised inheritance 
fairly and impartially among them. The Vulgate accord- 
ingly reads, Jitstitiat legem in concordia disposuerunt, simi- 
liter et bona et mala receptnros. 

The fathers now singing out the songs of praise.] There 
are two senses of this passage, according to the differ- 
ent reading of the Greek. The Vatican copy has iraripwv 
*}?7) TrpoavafitXirovrojv alvovg, which is followed by our ver- 
sion; ?. e. the fathers now sang songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to God for their deliverance, as if accomplished. 
According to Jansenius, TrpoavaixtkirovTuv means, That the 
fathers began the chorus, and the rest followed or joined 
in it. The Alexand. MS. and Complut. edition read, 7ra- 



rlpwv 7/S17 irpoavapQwovTzg alvovg, which the Vulgate and 
Junius follow; r.* e. the children of Israel sang the praises, 
or hymns, in honour of their great forefathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to whom their deliverance from bondage 
was revealed, and the promise of the land of Canaan was 
made, which they now looked upon themselves as almost 
in possession of; and being confident of success, and a 
speedy departure from Egypt, they now, even beforehand, 
sang hymns and songs of triumph, as if they were actually 
delivered from it. And thus Calmet, " lis chantoient* 
deja par avance ces cantiques. Us les chantoient comme 
etant deja delivrez de la servitude d'Egypte." (Com. in loc.) 
In aftertimes, the Jews, at the celebration of the Passover, 
sang the hundred and thirteenth Psalm, with the five next 
following, which the Hebrews call by the name of Hallel, 
or the hymn, which they recited at the table, in the paschal 
night, when they had eaten the lamb, concluding always 
with hallelujah. Maimonides says the following doxology 
was never omitted, — " Therefore are we bound to confess/ 
to praise, to laud, to celebrate, to glorify, to honour, to 
extol, to magnify, and to ascribe victory unto him, that 
did unto our fathers and unto us all these signs, and 
brought us forth from servitude to freedom, from sorrow' 
to joy, and from darkness to great light." (See Ainsworth 
on Exod. xii. 8.) 

Ver. 10. But on the other side there sounded an ill-accbrd- x 
ing cry of the enemies, and a lamentable noise teas carried 
abroad for children that were bewailed.] i. e. There was a 
great outcry of the parents, like Rachel, weeping for their 
children, because they were not. How great this cry was, 
maybe conceived from the Scriptures, comparing any very 
extraordinary affliction to the death of a first-born. But 
when all the first-born, the noblest offspring of them, were' 
in one moment destroyed together, what comparison can 
equal such a grief, or what words strong enough to ex- 
press it 1 The words here seem too faint, and the affliction' 
would be better expressed in those vigorous mournful' 
terms by which the LXX. express the lamentation of' 
Esau for the loss of his blessing', avefioriae (pwvijv jityakr\v, 
kcX mxpav <j(p6$pa: (Gen. xxvii, 34.) or of the Egyptians, 
and all the house of Joseph and his brethren, for the death' 
of Jacob, InuipavTo avrov kottbtov ftiyav teal laj(vpbv <j<f>6$pa. 
(Gen. 1. 10.) The Chaldee paraphrase upon Exod. xii. 30. 
where the' great cry of the Egyptians is mentioned, ob- 
serves, that though Goshen was in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and Pharaoh's palace at the entrance of it, yet, 
when Pharaoh called to Moses and Aaron upon this me-' 
lancholy occasion, Audita est ejus vox in nocte Paschatis* 
usque ad terram Gosen; deprecabatur enim Pharao voce 
amara. There is also another sense of the place given by 
some interpreters, " That there was a great cry of the; 
children themselves, making lamentation." This is fa- 
voured by the Arabic, which renders, Vox pueroruni plo- 
rantium miserabilis immiscebatuf ; and Junius takes it in 
the same sense, Miserabilis hue illuc ferebatur vox lamen- 
tantium pnerorum. But I think the sense of our version 
far preferable ; for as the death of the first-bom was a sud- 
den stroke of God, as they were all cut off in one moment," 
the cry of the children themselves seems not so probable,, 
as that of their parents lamenting for them ; which is the 
sense of the Greek, the Vulgate, St. Jerome's Bible, as it 
is called, and of all the old English versions. 
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Vcr. 12. So they all together had innumerable dead with 
one kind of death,] *Ev iv\ 6v6uart Savdrov. y Ovo/xa is used 
in the sam<? sense, xix. 18. And so Nometi is often to 
he understood in (he classic writers. Thus Virgil : — 

" Omnia poenarum percurrere nominapossem." 

(jEneid. vi.) 

Would not the sense of our version be somewhat improved, 
if the rendering was, " So they all had an innumerable 
dead together, i. e. at the same time, with one kind of 
death?" To this sudden calamity of the Egyptians, the 
Chaldee paraphrase applies those words of Job xxxiv.20. 
In a moment shall they die, and the people shall be troubled 
at midnight, and pass away (suddenly), and the mighty 
shall be taken away tvithout hand. The Psalmist accord- 
ingly calls the first-born, the chiefest of all their strength. 
(Psal. cv. 3G.) 

Vcr. 13. For whereas they would not believe any thing by 
reason of their enchantments.'] JJdvra yap cnrtaTovvrig, which 
would bo better rendered, "Though they disbelieved the 
rest of the inirades, and were not persuaded by all their 
other calamities." And thus Calmet, lis riavoient point 
cru tous les autres prodiges, & cause de leurs magiciens. 
And so the Arabic version expressly reads, Non credentes 
omnibus calamitatibus qu<B sibi acciderant. And the Sy- 
riac, His autem omnibus, propter magiam, non credentes. 
The magicians Janncs and Jambrcs contributed much to 
this insensibility and disbelief of the Egyptians; for they 
would not acknowledge God's power manifested in their 
former plagues, because the magicians, by their enchant- 
ments, had imitated some of the wonders performed by 
Moses and Aaron: when they east down every man his 
rod, they became serpents, as Aaron's rod did. (Exod.vii. 
12.) With their enchantments also they brought up frogs 
lipontheland of Egypt, as Aaron had done; (Exod. viii.7.) 
and therefore, they had a specious pretext to look upon 
such wonders as an effect of art and magic, and not as any 
certain proof of the Divine omnipotence. But supposing 
these to be real miracles performed by the magicians, 
which some have thought to be iunaiyuaTa, or in appear- 
ance only / yet this resemblance, in some particulars, was 
riot sufficient to render their obstinacy excusable, because, 
though the enchanters could do mischief, yet it was not in 
their power afterward to remove and remedy it: and the 
plague of darkness in particular was such, that the magi- 
cians, upon account of it, were sick themselves of fear wor- 
thy to be laughed at, (xvii. 8.) The degrees, or rather the 
inethod of God's punishment in the several plagues of 
Pgypt, is curious, and worth observing; first, he smote their 
water, then sent frogs, flies, and lice, and such other things 
as were grievous indeed, but not so affecting to them as 
the loss of their goods. 2dly, Therefore God smote their 
cattle, a greater plague than the former, yet not so near 
them as their own bodies. 3dly, Therefore God smites 
their bodies with painful sores and biles, very grievous 
and loathsome, yet he spared their lives. But now, when 
all the former plagues were ineffectual, he taketh away 
life itself; not a single life, or a number of them in parti- 
cular families, but he smitcth, at pnee, all the first-born 
throughout the whole land of Egypt. We may observe 
(says a very learned critic) a kind inethod of Providence 
in punishing, whereby it sends some previous Afflictions to 



warn men in time, so as to make them shun the greater 
evils by repentance. (Dacier's Not. on Aristot. Art of 
Poetry.) And then he instances in the Egyptian plagues, 
which he compares to Homer's account of the plague, 
supposed to be sent from heaven by way of punishment, 
and seizing first on mules and dogs, before it affected 
men: — 

OvpT^ag ulv 7rpu)Tov t7rqJx £ro * KQL xvwtQ dpyoig' 
Avrap ?7T£(t ahrolat (iiXog. (Iliad, i.) 

On mules and dogs tK infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 

TJiey acknowledged this people to be the sons of God.'j 
This last plague, viz. the death of their first-born, at length 
subdued the stubbornness and hardness of their heart, and 
made them confess, not only the superior power of God, 
but that this people, in whose behalf he so signally inter- 
posed, were his sons, or chosen. The Greek reads Gcov 
vlbv in the singular number, alluding, probably, to God's 
styling Israel his son, even his first-born. (Exod. iv. 22.) 

Ver. 15. Thine Almighty Word leapt down from heaven, 
out of (thy) royal throne.] Grotius applies this description, 
which is very grand and magnificent, to an angel commis- 
sioned by God, for the punishment and destruction of the 
first-born of the Egyptians : other learned men have ima- 
gined, from the titles and attributes of the Divinity here 
mentioned, that God inflicted this last and most sensible 
plague upon the Egyptians immediately himself; for Exod. 
xi. 4. he says, At midnight will I go out into the midst of 
Egypt, and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die.. 
Bishop Bull, who condemns Grotius for applying these 
words to a created angel, says, they must necessarily be 
understood of a Divine person, and he assigns for his 
opinion the three following reasons : — 1. That the Word is 
here called Almighty. 2. That it is described as having a 
royal throne in heaven, and descending from thence in 
dreddful majesty, commissioned by God to execute ven- 
geance upon this occasion. 3. That its figure and appear- 
ance were so extraordinary, that, while it stood upon earth, 
it touched the heavens; denoting hereby its greatness and 
power in both. This Divine person he conceives to be the 
very A070C, and that the description and character are 
most applicable to him. (Defens. Fid. Nic. lib. i.) To 
the reasons produced by this learned prelate in favour of 
the Aoyoc, we may add, that the angel so often spoken of 
in the Old Testament, both before and under the law, by 
the title of Jehovah, the angel of Jehovah, the angel of 
God's presence, the angel of the covenant, &c. who appeared 
so frequently about matters relating to the government, 
protection, and preservation of the church of God ; unto 
Adam, Abraham, the patriarchs, Moses, and other holy 
men of old; who brought Israel out of Egypt, conducted 
,thcm through the wilderness, gave them the law on Mount 
Sinai, and afterward resided in a wonderful manner 
amongst them in the tabernacle and temple, having the 
incommunicable name and attributes of God ascribed to 
him, and Divine worship and adoration paid to him, — was 
the 6 TravTodivafxog Gcou Ao'yoc, the Almighty Word of Je- 
hovah: (1 Cor. x. 2. Exod.xxiii. 20. Philo de Agricnlt.) 
and so may be well supposed to be the agent in slaying 
the first-born, in defence and vindication of his ownpecu* 
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Hum. But we need not suppose this only, there is yet a 
stronger evidence; the Chaldee paraphrase on Exod. xii. 
29. where mention is made of the death of the first-born, 
expressly makes the Logos to be the agent, and renders, 
Et fiiit in media node decimi quinti, et Sermo Domini in- 
terfecit omnem primogenitam in terra JEgypti. Lastly, 
there is a description not unlike this, Rev. xix. 15. And 
to particularize the person, it is said, ver. 13. Tovro to 
• ovojua airov, 6 Xoyog rav Btov, which Mr. Medc observes to 
be the same &s Ipse est Verbam illudDei. (B. v. chap. 11.) 
That the A070C should be mentioned by this writer in terms 
not only of grandeur and magnificence, but divinity itself; 
that omnipotence and immensity should be ascribed to 
him, and a royal throne assigned him, probably the throne 
of his own glory (see Rev. iii. 21. and Mr. Mede, b. v. 
chap. 10. for though our English translations have thy 
throne, yet no copies of the Greek do warrant this, nor in- 
sert <rwv here, nor do the oriental or any ancient versions 
take notice of it): this so exalted a notion of the Logos, I 
say, our author probably took from the traditions at that 
time among the Jews, or from some hints in the Old Tes- 
tament, or. some authentic paraphrases of it, or from some 
ancient writers, the LXX. in particular, who, in many 
places of -their version, speak of the Logos as a Divine 
person, and sufficiently shew their sentiments on this head. 

As a fierce man ofivar into the midst of a land of de- 
struction, and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a 
sharp sivord, and standing tip filled all things with death.'] 
Thus in Moses's song, the Lord, or Jehovah, is repre- 
sented as a man ofivar, Exod. xv. 3. which the Vulgate 
translates, quasi virpugnator, and the LXX. morestrongly, 
Kipiog (nwTptjiwv iroXi/jLovc. But the description here is 
more like that of the person who appeared to Joshua, in 
the form of a man, with a drawn sword in his hand, who 
called himself, The prince or captain of the host of the 
Lord, (Josh. v. 14.) but was himself a Divine person, as 
appears from the worship which Joshua paid him, and the 
'title of Jehovah given to him, and was, according to the 
best interpreters, the Word of the Lord, or the very Logos* 
And thus the very learned Usher: " Jesus Dominus noster, 
princeps militias Patris sui, Jesu typico ad Jerichuntem 
stricto gladio apparens, promittit se populum defeosurum." 
(Ad A. M. 2553.) The same Divine person, who con- 
ducted his people out of Egypt, and afterward their chief 
leader and commander, was likewise the 6 dXoQptvwv ra 
wpwToroKit, victorious over that people by slaying their 
firstborn.' The Chaldee paraphrase on Exod. xii. 12. to 
express the greatness of this destruction, says, that almost 
an infinite number of destroying angels attended him, " No- 
naginta mille myriades Angelorum perdentium." It has 
been objected against this interpretation, that the title of a 
destroying angel is an unworthy appellation of tho Logos; 
but to this the answer is easy, viz, that the Divine person 
called the Lord, Gen. xix. 24. who rained down from hea- 
ven fire and brimstone from the Lord upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, is, by Philo, the ancient fathers, and the best 
interpreters, understood to be the Logos, whp, as he as- 
sists and succours such as are Israelites indeed, so upon 
his enemies, says Philo, he sends, oXiOpav teal fStopav dvia- 
tov, inevitable ruin and destruction. (De Somn.) The Lo- 
gos may therefore, without any imputation, be said 'to be 
the executioner of this vengeance. — The comparison of 

vol. jv. 



the Word of God to a sharp sword, which this writer uses 
occurs in Scripture, Ephes. vi. 17. Heb. iv. 12. (See also 
Philo de Cherub.) 

And it touched the heaven, but it stood upon the earth.'] 
The description here very much resembles that of the de- 
stroying angel, mentioned 1 Chron. xxi. 16. who, when he 
brought that great plague, which slew seventy thousand 
men, from Dan to Beer-sheba, is represented as visibly 
standing between the heavens and the earth, having a 
drawn sword in his hand, stretched out over Jerusalem. 
Our author is to be understood of the same Divine person 
who is so magnificently described in the former verse, who, 
though equal with God, and partaking of the fulness of the 
Godhead, was his holy Father's agent in his communica- 
tions with mankind, particularly with regard to the chil- 
dren of Israel, his pecidium; and is expressly ealled the 
angel of the Divine counsel, not only as being the herald 
and publisher of his will upon earth, but as minister to 
execute his orders, sometimes to preserve good men or a 
chosen nation, and sometimes to inflict destruction upon a 
wicked people, and fills both heaven and earth with his 
immense presence. Upon all these accounts he may, with 
great propriety, be said to touch the heaven, and stand upon 
the earth. How much more properly and beautifully is 
this expression applied to the Logos, than to the person of 
Fame, as Virgil has used it? 

" Parva metu prim&, mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit." 

(iEn.lib. iv.) 
Or to Discord, as Homer has applied it? 

" Discord! dire sister of the slaughtering power, 
Small at her birth, but rising ev'ry hour, 
While scarce the skies her horrid head can bound 
She stalks in earth, and shakes the world around." 

(Pope's Horn. b.iv. 902.) 

This last description, however it may be extolled by the 
critics as a just allegory, and a noble instance of the sub- 
lime, and as such is quoted and commended by Longinus, 
yet can be regarded only as an idea, the creature of a fine 
fancy, and not as a real person, like that in the description 
before us, who has not only a being in, but an almighty 
^power over, nature. The expression of touching heaven, 
and yet standing upon the earth, when applied to the Logos, 
seems equivalent to that which God uses of himself, Heaven 
is my throne, and the earth my footstool. (Isa. lxvi. 1.) To 
which agrees that description of Qrnheus, speaking of the 
Deity, 

Avtos 8' avOig tTr 1 ovpavbv lari)piKrai 

Ver. 17, Tlien suddenly visions of horrible dreams trou- 
bled them sore.] Visions of horrible dreams is an unusual 
expression, and scarce to be justified. The Greek is 0av- 
raalat ov&pwv, i. e. visions or apparitions in dreams. And 
thus the Arabic understands it, sceva somniorum spectra 
exagitarunt eos, or visions and horrible dreams, which is 
Calmet's sense: lis furent troublez par des songes, et des 
visions horribles. The Scripture makes no mention of these 
terrible dreams and visions preceding the destruction of 
the first-born. It may not improperly be asked, to whom 
these'dreams and visions happened, whether the parents or 
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the first-born, and for what end or design? — To suppose 
thcra sent to the first-born themselves, to advertise them of 
the reason of their deaths, would bo of little satisfaction, 
and less use; for what effect could such a notice have upon 
persons immediately to die, especially such of the first- 
born as, through their infancy and tender age, could not 
have transgressed and given offence, and were incapable of 
shewing any repentance? Such a scene indeed, laid open 
to the parents, of the sad approaching fate of all their first- 
bom, their dearest pledges, and growing hopes, and as in- 
flicted upon them for their obstinacy and >vickedness, must 
greatly add to their misery, as it affected them so nearly, 
and might be of future service to the parents to prevent 
their sinning against God, in the like daring manner. But 
did not Moses give them notice and warning of this immi- 
nent calamity very expressly? (Exod. xi. 45.) And was 
not this more to be depended upon than uncertain dreams 
and airy visions ? This account seems to mo to be grounded 
upon some rabbinical tradition, or to be a designed exagge- 
ration, such as we meet with in profane story, where in- 
stances of dreadful apparitions, warning persons of some 
grievous approaching misfortune, are not uncommon. 
Thus, before the destruction of Troy, Hector, according to 
the poet, appears to ^Eneas: 

" In somnis ecce ante oculos moestissimus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus ; 
Heu fuge, nate Dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis : 



Hostis habet muros." 



(JEn. lib.ii.) 



Ver. 18. And one thrown here and another there half dead, 
shewed the cause of his death.'] This, at first sight, seems a 
little inconsistent, as our translators have rendered it. Is 
not sudden death always understood to be an utter depri- 
yation of all sense and life ? Can they then who are repre- 
sented (ver. 12.) as destroyed in one moment suddenly, be 
with propriety said to be cast here and there half dead, 
suffering as it were a lingering death? or can a person 
half dead (rifiiOvnTog) shew the cause why he died ? I once 
therefore thought the true reading here to be ofioOvriroc, i-e. 
that one thrown here and another there (6juo0vt|toc) destroy- 
ed at the same time, and in the same manner, declared the 
cause of this common death and general calamity, viz. that 
it was the just judgment of God who inflicted it, and not 
the power of evil angels, nor the force of magic, nor any 
thing natural thatbefel them; which affords a good sense, 
and very applicable to so sudden a stroke, which destroyed 
such numbers in an instant. But as the sense of this place 
may seem confined to that of the immediate context, and 
the preceding and following verses refer both to dreams and 
apparitions, the meaning of this passage is generally taken 
to be, that the first-born of the Egyptians were apprised of 
their imminent danger, and acquainted with the true cause 
of it, by apparitions and notices given them in dreams ; 
and being half dead through the apprehension of it, de- 
clared to their relations and friends the true reason upon 
which they should suffer, and why all of them were at 
once sentenced to die. According to this interpretation, 
Junius renders very properly Wvvvkzv by moreretur, which 
makes the sense much clearer; and the Syriac and Arabic 
both express it by the same mood. 

Ver. 20. Yea, the tasting of death touched the righteous 
also> and there was a destruction of the multitude in the toil- 



derness, but the wrath endured not long.] From the destruc- 
tion of the first-born, the author takes occasion to mention 
the overthrow of the Israelites in the wilderness; and, by 
a comparison of God's dealing with the Egyptians and his 
own people, it appears that the former were punished with- 
out mercy, the sentence of death against their first-born 
being executed without any mitigation, reserve, or excep- 
tion; but Aaron no sooner appears in favour of the of- 
fending Israelites, but, through his intercession, the plague 
ceases, and the wrath of God is appeased. The expres- 
sions used by this writer, to describe their destruction, seem 
too mild and favourable for so great an overthrow. The 
Scripture history informs us, that no less than fourteen 
thousand and seven hundred were slain by the plague in- 
flicted on them for murmuring against Moses and Aaron, 
(Numb. xvi. 49.) when the dead thus fell down by heaps one 
upon another, as it follows, ver, 23. Death may rather be 
said to have made havoc of the Israelites, but it is do- 
scribed here as a small calamity, and an inconsiderable 
loss, in comparison of what happened to the Egyptians. 
It is observable, that Spavme, by which this destruction is 
expressed, both hero and in the book of Numbers, signifies 
likewise a tumult or commotion; and so it includes, ele- 
gantly, the cause and the effect, the sin and its punishment. 
Ver. 21. For then the blameless man made haste, and stood 
forth to defend the?n, and bringing the shield of his proper 
ministry, even prayer, and the propitiation of incense, set 
himself against the wrath, and so brought the calamity to an 
end.] That is, in the Scripture language, Aaron interceded, 
and put on incense, and made an atonement for the people, 
and the wrath of God was instantly turned away; whereby 
he shewed the great power of the ministerial function with 
God. And thus St. Jerome, "Currens ira Dei sacerdotii 
voce prohibebatur," i. e. The wrath of God coming, as it 
were, full speed upon them, was stopped by the voice and 
power of the priesthood. It is worth observing, that Aaron, 
who undertakes to intercede for the people, is here de- 
scribed by the great character of the blameless man : upon 
which the fathers remark, that such, and so blameless, 
ought all those priests of God to be, who stand forth to de- 
fend others by their prayers and ministry > and would do 
true service to their people, and render their labours effec- 
tual to the great purpose of reconciliation. St. Gregory, 
in particular, thus happily enforces a blameless conduct in 
such as minister about holy things : " If a man is ashamed 
to present himself before an equal for pardon, whom ho 
has offended, and with difficulty obtains forgiveness, how 
shall one that is conscious of 'his own bad life, and must 
conclude the God of purity and holiness to be his enemy 
on that account, dare to take upon himself the high dignity 
of an intercessor for others? How shall he, to any pur- 
pose, implore God's mercy for his brethren, who stands in 
so much need of it'himself, and has reason to doubt of his 
own acceptance ?" (Greg. Pastor, par. i. cap. 11.) 

Ver. 22. So he overcame the destroyer, not tvilh strength 
of body, nor force of arms, but with a word subdued he him 
that punished.] As the blood of the paschal lamb stayed 
the angel which destroyed the Egyptians from touching the 
Israelites, (Exod. xii. 23. Heb. xi. 28.) so the smoke of 
Aaron's incense (figuring the mediation of Christ) stayed 
the plague here from the surviving Israelites. The Lord, 
through the prevalence of his intercession, repented him of 
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the evil, and said to the angel that destroyed the people, It 
is enough, stay now thy hand. (2 Sara. xxiv. 16.) The 
Greek text of this passage of our author is different accord- 
ing to the copies; the Vatican edit, and Alexand. MS. read 
lv'iK7)<re rov oxXov and so the Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic, 
render; i. e. he overcame the plague or trouble, ce trouble 
(says Calmet), occasioned by their murmuring; for' so oxXoc 
sometimes signifies, as well as multitude, in which last 
sense it is improperly taken by the old English versions, 
for the contest was not with the multitude, but with the de- 
stroyer. The Complut. edit, has evi'jojcre rov oXoOpevovra, 
which our translators manifestly follow here. The sense 
of the passage in either reading is, that Aaron stopped the 
plague, or the angel of death, by the ivord; and so the old 
versions, with more propriety, render; i. e. by the prayer 
which he so powerfully addressed to God; "Aaron le 
surmoiinta (says Calmet) par la force de la priere qu'il 
adressa a Dien;" and by reminding him of the promises 
which he had made to their forefathers, the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the covenant which he had 
entered into, arid the oath which he had sworn unto them; 
which last circumstance is not mentioned in the books of 
Moses, as an argument or motive urged by Aaron. There 
seems great strength and energy in the original words, Xoyy 
rov KokdZovra virha^v* i.e. By the power of prayer he 
brought under, or fnto subjection, the destroyer himself; 
and, as it were, forced or constrained him to relent. This 
efficacy and almost uncontrollable power of prayer, is finely 
displayed upon another instance of disobedience, which 
provoked God's displeasure against the Israelites ; they had 
solemnly promised God not to worship any image, as he had 
expressly forbidden them by Moses, and immediately after, 
as if in defiance of his vengeance, they made the molten 
calf, and sacrificed to it as their great deliverer out of 
Egypt: upon which God says to Moses, Let me alone, that 
my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may con- , 
sume them: (Exod. xxxii. 10.) intimating, as if he could 
do nothing against them, that his almighty power was re- 
strained, so long as Moses prayed and interceded for them. 

Ver. 23. For when the dead were now fallen down by 
heaps one upon another, standing between, he stayed the 
wrath, and parted theivay to the living.] The latter part of 
this verse is somewhat obscurely expressed ; the sense is, 
he stood between the dead and the living, and prayed for 
the people (for so St. Jerome's Bible, as it is called, adds), 
and stopped the way of the destroyer to them that re- 
mained ; the Geneva Bible renders, He stood in the midst, 
and cut off the wrath, and parted it from coming to the 
living. See Numb. xvi. 48. where the Chaldec paraphrase 
mentions Aaron standing praying in the midst, and with 
his censer making a separation : '* Stetit Aharon in ora- 
tione in medio, et fecit interstitium cum thuribulo inter 
mortuos et inter vivos." 

Ver. 24. For in the long garment was the whole world."} 
'E7rl yap 7ro8//pove evSvfxaTog %v okog 6 kogjioq* In veste pode- 
ri quamhabebat, says St. Jerome's Bible ; t e. " Upon the 
long robe or garment which Aaron had on," not in it, 
as our version has it, was a representation of the whole 
world; for upon the skirts of the high-priest's robe, and 
on his girdle, was a variety of peculiar colours, as blue, 
purple, scarlet, and white, by which four, according to Jo- 
ficphus, were represented the four elements; for by the 



scarlet, the fire was represented ; by the white linen, the' 
earth ; by the blue, the air; and by the purple, the water 
or sea. St. Jerome hath the very same conceit: " Ponti- 
fex Dei creaturarum omnium typum portans in vestibus 
suis;" (Epist.adFabiol.) which he borrowed probably from 
Josephus, (Ant. lib. iii. cap. 7.) or from Philo, who says, 
"OAij filv Srj ylyovev tnretKovKrfxa, koi iitfir)fia rov Koafiov, ra Si 
fxipi), TtZv Ka0* acaorov fiepwv. (De Mose, lib. iii. and in 
many other places he has the same thought, de Profug. 
de Somniis.) Clemens Alexandrinus expresses the sense 
of our author still nearer. Tov 8' 'Apx"/ *^ ° voivprig ko<t- 
fiov larlv aiG§r)Tov <rv^]3oXov. (Strom. 5. see also Ambr. de 
fug. ssec. cap. 3.) It would be tedious to mention the many 
rabbinical conceits, supposed to be mystically implied in 
this imagery of the high-priest's robe. This is a very re- 
markable instance of the allegorical interpretation, which 
chiefly was in vogue from the time of the Septuagint version, 
to that of Aquila, for near four centuries. (See Mangey's 
Pref. vol. i.) Philo abounds in expositions of this sort : 
nor is it any wonder, that our author, who was most pro- 
bably an Alexandrian Jew, should affect the same: in- 
stances of it are frequent in the writings of Barnabas/ 
Hernias, and others of th§ apostolical writers. And we 
have a very remarkable one in St. Paul's Epistles: To yap 
"Ayap 2<va opog, k. r. X. (Gal. iv. 24, 25.) But there is an- 
other interpretation of this passage of our author, which is 
not so. far fetched, or mystical, as the former ; viz. that 
upon the long garment, or high-priest's robe, were all sorts 
of ornaments, for so Kovfiog very frequently signifies, as 
well as the ivorld. And some have thought this sense of 
the word to be more agreeable to the place, and to agree 
better with the context, where some of the ornaments are 
mentioned, particularly the resplendent breast-plate. In 
this sense Junius understands the words, rendering, hi 
talari vestimento totus erat orhatus ; and thus the Geneva 
Bible, In the long garment was all the ornament; and Co- 
verdale's version is rather more expressive/ In his long 
garment was all the beauty. 

And in the four rows of the stones was the glory of the 
fathers graven.'] This is a description of the pectoral, 
adorned with jewels, which the high-priest wore, which' 
were so artificially set in it, as if they were but one single 
stone, though really divided into four rows by little par- 
titions of gold, and all together made a square of precious 
stone ; the Greek accordingly expresses this by rerpa<m- 
Xov X'&ov in the singular number. Hereon were engraven, 
in Hebrew characters, the glorious names of the patri- 
archs, Jacob's twelve sons, and the insignia of the several 
tribes, according to their generations or births, called here 
the fathers, or the heads of the tribes ; the names of the six 
elder were towards ihe right shoulder, and the other six 
towards the left. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 7.) In the 
high-priest's breast-plate were likewise the iirim and thum- 
mim, which gave answer in difficult cases ; but the learned 
are not agreed upon the manner of consulting, or receiv- 
ing the answer from thence. These two ornaments, says 
St. Jerome, which signify light and perfection, intimate, 
that in God's ministers, purity of doctrine, and holiness of 
life, should always be inseparable: that truth should be 
engraved in their very heart, and that the light within 
should shine forth in all that appears outwardly — not only 
their words, but their actions, their motions, their dress, 
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should bespeak them moro immediately the servants of 
God, and have some tendency to teach and instruct others. 
" Vcritatcm mente concipiat, ct toto cam habitu resonct et 
ornatu, ut quicquid agit, qnicquid loquitur, sit doctrina 
populoruin." (Ilieron. epist. 127, dc vest. Sacerdot.) 

And thy Majesty upon the diadem of his head.] Upon 
Aaron's triple crown or diadem, was an inscription of the 
sacred name of God : Holiness unto the Lord, being en- 
graved in a golden plate upon the forehead. We may also, 
with Joscphus, understand this allegorically, that the triple 
crown and plate of gold represented the glory and majesty 
of the Almighty. (In loc. cit. Ecclus. xlv. 12.) 

Vcr. 25. Unto these the destroyer gave place, and tvas 
afraid of them."] If such regard was paid, even by the 
destroying angel, to Aaron, the high-priest, apparelled in 
his sacred habit, appearing in his robe of glory, as to stop 
his hand and alter his purpose, we need wonder the less at 
what Josephus records concerning Alexander the Great ; 
tc Upon intelligence that he was drawing near to wards' Je- 
rusalem, Jaddus the high-priest advanced to meet him; to- 
gether with the rest of the priests in the habits of their 
order, with the citizens, in a venerable pomp and solem- 
nity. When Alexander saw from a distance the order of 
the procession, the people all in white, with the priests at 
the head of them in their silken robes, and the high-priest - 
himself in his purple stole, embroidered with gold, his 
initrc upon his head, and a golden plate upon his fore- 
head, with the name of God engraven upon it, the majesty 
of this spectacle struck him with so reverend an awe, that 
he advanced to and embraced Jaddus, adored the sacred 
inscription, and, instead of destroying the city, he went 
up to the temple, and sacrificed there in form." (Antiq. 
lib. xi. cap. 8;) 

For it teas enough that they only tasted of the wrathJ] 
We may hence sec the truth of that observation, The effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much, 
(James v. 16.) For upon the intercession of Aaron,- God 
thought fit to spare the rest of the people, and to give a 
specimen only of his displeasure for the instruction of 
such as yet remained alive. His design was by a taste 
only of his severity, to make his chosen sensible of the 
great danger of failing in their duty and obedience to him, 
and how dreadful and insupportable the fury of his wrath 
must be. But he dealt not so favourably with the Egyp- 
tians, upon whom his vengeance was poured out in full 
measure, when he smote all the first-born in Egypt, the 
most principal and mightiest in the dwellings of Ham. 

(Psal. lxxviii.52.) 

* 

CHAP. XIX, 

ARGUMENT. 

God's vengeance against sinners farther shewn in the final 
overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, whilst the 
Israelites, his chosen, passed over it as on dry land; 
upon which occasion Moses composed an ItriviKiov, or 
hymn of thanksgiving. A recapitulation of some of the 
former plagues, and of particular mercies vouchsafed to 
the Israelites in the wilderness. The author concludes 
the book with a fine observation, — that universal nature is 
obsequious to God's will ; that all the elements fulfil his 
pleasure, and change their known qualities and powers, 



either to tako vengeance upon \\\i encniics, or to suc- 
cour and protect his chosen. 

Vcr. 1. jHlS for the ungodly, wrath came upon them with- 
out mercy tinto the end: for he knew before what they 
would do.] This, says Calmet, should be joined to the 
former chapter, in which the author mentions, that the 
wrath of God being hot against the murmuring Israel- 
ites, Aaron stopped its progress ; but, says he, when 
God determines to take vengeance of the Egyptians, no- 
thing is able to stop or withstand it; it admits of no inter- 
cession, nor knows any mitigation or end. After having 
smote them with successive plagues, and slain all their 
first-born in the same instant, his severity and indignation 
pursue them ju^xP' riXovg, to the very last, to an utter'end 
of them, which was accomplished by their final overthrow 
in the Red Sea. God knew the obstinacy and stubborn- 
ness of Pharaoh ; he had pronounced of him long before, 
that he would not hearken unto Moses, nor regard any or 
all the wonders and signs done by him. (Exod. vii. 4.) He 
knew the evil heart of the Egyptians, and their inveterate 
malice against Israel, and he prepared a punishment suit- 
able to their insidious design and wicked intention. 

Ver. 2. How tJiat having given them leave to depart, and 
sent them hastily atcay.'] Kal jucra ottovS^c -Kpotrip^avrtq aJ- 
rovg* which signifies something more than hastily: it 
means, that they not only urged them to be gone, but as- 
sisted them in their departure, and furnished them with all- 
necessaries that they wanted for their journey ; which is 
confirmed by ^Qoirippavr^, which is joined to it: for so 
this very phrase is used by St. Paul, Zrjvav koi 'AttoXX^ 
(nrovSalcjg wp6wtfi\pov, i. e. Help Zenas and Apollos forward 
on their journey with care and diligence: and this is ex- 
plained by the words which immediately follow, iva firjSlv 
avTolg Xdwy, that they may want nothing. (Tit. iii. 13. sec 
also Acts xv. 3.) This hasty departure of the Israelites 
was foretold, Exod. xi. 1. where the Hebrew reads, When 
he shall send you away, he shall thrusting thrust you out 
from hence altogether. The translation of the LXX. too 
is very strong and remarkable in this place, k|3aXcT vfiag 
c»cj3oXy, where the very manner of the expression implies 
eagerness and impatience to perform it; but the Chaldec 
paraphrase upon the place is most full to the present pur- 
pose, Expellendo expellet vos, et aim dimiserit, 'exitium 
erit ipsi; and in the account which follows after, (Exod. 
xii. 33.) relating to their departure, it is said, that the 
Egyptians were urgent upon the people that they might 
send them out of the land in haste; where the LXX. ren- 
der, with a peculiar emphasis, KartfitaZovro tnrovhj cK)3aXc7v 
avrovg: and the learned rabbins observe, that the He- 
brew word which expresses haste, and is used in this 
place upon the occasion, hath in it an extraordinary mark 
(noted also in the Hebrew margin) which incrcaseth the 
signification, and implies a more than ordinary care and 
haste in urging their departure: and no wonder that they 
were so importunate to have them instantly gone; for they 
said, as the same paraphrase continues the account, "Si 
moram traxcrint ipsi hie horain unam, eccc omnesyEgyptii 
mortui," Jf the Israelites continue here one hour longer, tee 
are all dead-men; and therefore what Josephus adds is 
not improbable, that the Egyptians made the Hebrews very 
considerable presents to induce them to gothesooncraway* 
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Ver. 3. For whilst they were yet mourning and making 
lamentation at the graves of the dead.] This is not fully 
expressed, and probably wrong translated: in the original 
it is, %ti yap lv x f P""^ exovrsg rd wivOt}, km 7TpocroSv/)0/x£voi 
rafyoig vck/xUv, which means a great deal more, as I appre- 
hend, than bare crying and bewailing ; lv KapSiatg, or lv 
fptaiv ?x ftv TO twSocj. 1Tia y> indeed, express inward sorrow; 
but it seems little less than a solecism to describe sirch a 
passion of the mind by lv x*9 aiv *X UV r " tt^S'ij.* I am in- 
clined rather to understand and apply this phrase to the 
then employment of the Egyptians after the great loss of 
their first-born, that they determined to set forward, and 
pursue the Israelites, even then, when all hands were em- 
ployed in making the usual necessary funeral preparations 
for their dead : for thus I understand lv x^P™ ^X ovtB ^ ™ 
vivOr), which the Egyptians observed very strictly, and, 
according to Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, were not 
wanting in, either to the better, middle, or even the meaner 
sort. They mention likewise the manner of these pre- 
parations, how and at what rates they were performed, 
and that the whole took up a very considerable time; 
which is confirmed from Gen. 1. 3. where the rjuipat tov 
wivOovg, or the days of mourning, as our translators, there 
render, are said to be seventy days ; which were not so 
many days of mere sorrow, but were the allotted daj's for 
the funeral preparations, and the performance of those 
previous rites and religious ceremonies to. the body of 
Jacob deceased, which were usual and customary among 
the Egyptians; and Joseph, as living among them, or for 
other reasons, thought fit to follow on this occasion. (See 
Bishop Patrick in loc.) Our version therefore seems, 
again mistaken, when it represents the Egyptians, in so 
short a time, making lamentations at the graves of. the 
dead, just before their pursuit of the Israelites, which* 
some make to be three days only, others six, after their 
general calamity. (See Usher's .Annals ad An. Mund. 
2513.) Herodotus expressly mentions, that till the se- 
venty days for the funeral preparations .were expired, 
lirtav TtapiXStoai ai e|3SojUTJKOvra fjuipat, k. r. X. the Egyptians 
did not put the body into the coffin, (lib. ii. cap. 86.) which . 
seems confirmed from the order observed in Jacob's bury- 
ing, which was after the Egyptian manner ; for when the 
set days for the funeral preparations were fulfilled, the 
sacred text says, they then set forward, in order to bury 
him: the crying, therefore, or lamentation here mentioned,^ 
could not be at the graves of the first-born; for it must be 
much toa early in point of 1 time, according to the best 
accounts which are given of the Egyptian customs, on 
such occasions : they seem rather to be crying over the 
exequiaram justa, the preparations they were then making 
r for their future interment, while they were getting things 
ready, their ointments, spices, gums, linen, and other ne- 
cessaries for embalming, called Ta<j>r), Gen. 1.2. and thus 
ra^oc itself seems sometimes used. The whole passage 
may more properly be translated thus: While they were 
busy, and all hands were employed in making the necessary 
funeral preparations, and were lamenting at or over, the 
provisions making for their embalment and interment ; in* 
tlie midst of this work, which prescription, piety, and a 
love for their deceased children, luid engaged them in, they 
set forward out of revenge to pursue the Israelites. 

They added another foolish device, and pursued them 



as fugitives, whom they had entreated to be gone.] i. e. 
They on a sudden changed their minds, and foolishly, fol- 
lowed a different resolution, and pursued after the Israel- 
ites, as so many fugitives, not only because they returned 
not at the time expected, and the labour of so many hands 
was in danger to be lost; but they represented them- as 
robbers, persons who, under the notion of borrowing, had 
run away with their goods^ and spoiled them of their 
riches and substance : and thus fugitivus is used frequently 
by the old comedians; and so in St. Paul's Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, where mention is made of Onesimus running-away, 
which St. Paul artfully softens, calling it a departing only, 
it follows after, If he have wronged thee, &c. (ver. 18.) It 
was certainly the effect of a Divine infatuation, that the 
Egyptians should pursue after the Israelites so far, and in 
such a desperate manner, when they saw,, or might have 
perceived the Red Sea open her bosom to give passage to 
God's chosen. A very learned writer thinks the Egyptians 
might reason thus: .".Who knows whether all Moses's 
power be not confined only to the meridian of Egypt,* or 
whether his commission may extend over Palestine and 
Madian? Probably, though his command was great over 
the wind and water, over the air and clouds, oyer the dust 
of the earth, and. over all senseless and irrational crea- 
tures; yet he may have no such great command over, ar- 
mies or hosts of men. Upon these, and the like presump- 
tions,, they became desperately resolute to be avenged 
upon the Israelites for all the miseries and losses which 
Moses had brought upon them, especially as they knew 
the Israelites had no. skill in arms, and had no offensive 
weapons with them." (Jackson's Works; tom.iii. cap. 40.) 
But God gave that great leviathan Pharaoh, for so the 
Psalmist expressly calls him, and his mighty army, as a 
prey to the promiscuous sorts of ravenous creatures which 
inhabit the wilderness, Xaotg rotg AlO'ioipi, as the LXX.ex-, 
press it, Psal. lxxiv. 14. 

Ver. 4. For the destiny whereof they were worthy drew 
them unto this end.] ETAke avTOvg 7/ a£ta Iwt tovto to irlpag 
avayKYi* 1. e. a wretched stupidity and fatality possessed 
them, which hurried them on to this, ad hanc rem trahebat, 
says the Arabic, or to this desperate resolution, the end 
and conclusion of all, and which completed all their mis- 
fortunes, and made them insensible of what they had al- 
ready suffered, that they might fill up the measure of the 
punishment designed them, which was to be in a very un- 

. common and exemplary manner : " For had Pharaoh and 
his people died of the pestilence, or other disease, when 
their cattle perished by the murrain, the terror of God's 
powerful wrath had not been so visible to all the world, as 
it was in the overthrowing the whole strength of Egypt at 
once, which had taken arms, and set themselves in battle 
against him: now the stronger the infatuation, and the 
more ignominious and general this destruction of Pharaoh 

j and his mighty host was, the more was his glorious power 
manifested, and the brighter did the riches of his goodness 
shine towards his favourite Israelites, whom no secondary 
means could have affected so much, as the perpetual 'me- 
mory of this great victory." (Jackson in loc. cit)- There 
is an expression like this of our author's in Josephus,who, 
describing the calamities of his countrymen, under Ves- 
pasian, says, Trtrn'iptovTO virb tov x/° £( ^C 3 t(i ft noXu kcu 
avTotg f/Srj ivapnv* that they were blinded by that destiny 
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or fate which hung over them and the city: and the same 
infatuation was upon this people in order to their capti- 
vity in Babylon, and the destruction of their city and tem- 
ple by the Chaldeans : and many other examples there 
are in every age of the world of such judicial infatuations, 
as betrayed particular persons, or whole nations, into that 
ruin and destruction which God justly decreed for them. 
So true is that observation, "Quos Jupiter vult pcrderc, 
dementat prius," that God first infatuates those whom he 
intends to destroy. 

Ver. 5. That thy people might pass a wonderful way.'] 
It was likewise through the permission of God that the 
Israelites were pursued by the Egyptians, that he might 
shew his power and mercy to them in their great deliver- 
ance ; for the Israelites were shut up into so narrow a com- 
pass by their pursuers, between impassable mountains 
and the Red Sea, that it was impossible for them to have 
escaped: there was no thought of flying; and as they had 
no arms, they could not fight: and if they continued where 
they were, they must inevitably have been starved. In 
this strait and danger, Moses, by God's command, strikes 
the sea with his rod, and opens a way through the water 
for the Israelites' passage and escape, called here 6§onropta 
irapaSoZog, a surprising or incredible march. (See Joseph. 
Ant. lib.ii. cap. 15.) 

Bat tliey might find a strange death.] The Egyp- 
tians, when they saw the Israelites marching forward in 
the sea, without any inconvenience or impediment, 1 made 
no doubt but the same way was equally safe. for them: 
they did not apprehend that Divine justice had opened 
this way at the same time for the preservation of his 
chosen, and the destruction of their oppressors.. Upon 
viewing, therefore, the safe passage of the Israelites, and 
their successful progress, they advanced into the sea with 
the more eagerness, which returned upon them with great 
violence, and destroyed the whole army, that not a mes- 
senger was left to carry the tidings. Josephus computes 
the number of the Egyptians tjiat perished in the Red Sea,, 
to be fifty thousand horsemen, and two hundred thousand, 
foot, and six hundred chariots. (Ant. lib.ii. cap. 15.) That 
snch an infinite number of persons should perish at the 
same time, by the return of the mighty waters, may well 
be called %ivog Savarog, a new and an unusual kind of 
death, never before heard of, but at the universal deluge; 
and the judgment of God was more visible in it, upon 
account of the far greater numbeT that were destroyed, 
than when the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up 
Korah and his rebellious company, which the LXX. call 
<t>a<rfia, an tinusual sight, and a very surprising accident. 
God vouchsafed the like favour to tho Israelites in the. 
days of Joshua, when the waters of Jordan being. cut off, 
and standing upon a heap, the children of Israel passed 
over it on dry ground. (Josh. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 6. For the whole creature in his proper kind was 
fashioned again anew.] "OXrj yap rj icrimg iv iSfy yivu irakiv 
fivw&fv 8«tv7tovto' %. e. by a supernatural power from on 
high. See the like use of dvwOtv, Luke i. 3. John iii. 31. 
James i. 17. iii. 17. in all which places it is used in the 
sense of ovpavodtv. Junius renders, Tola creatura in suo 
genere de integro superne reformabatur ; and the Syriac 
and Arabic interpreters both express avu>0zv by superne: 
ours, and the old English versions, follow the Vulgate. 



The expression of fashioning the creature again anew, very 
much resembles the mode of the Hebrew language; for 
where mention is made in Scripture of the Lord's making 
a new thing, that is, altering the course of nature by some 
miracle, in the Hebrew it is expressed by, the Lord crc~ 
aling a creature. (See particularly Numb. xvi. 30.) The 
sense of the passage here is, that the elements were so 
altered in their operations, and diversified in their effects, 
through the power of God, that there seemed to be, as it 
were, a new creation, for there was nothing but miracle, 
either when God would punish his enemies, or protect his 
chosen: or there may be another sense of this place (says 
Calmet), " that the creatures seemed to return to their first 
and primogenial state, in which they were at the beginning 
of the creation ; matter again appeared indifferent to all 
sorts of forms, so obedient was it to follow and execute all 
the orders of its Maker; the elements, in particular, were 
not any more what they were before, or in times past, but 
they seemed, as at the beginning, to have assumed a new 
form, so singular and extraordinary was their power." 
(Com. in loc.) Which I apprehend to be the sense of the 
Vulgate, though obscurely expressed. 

Ver, 7. (As namely) a cloud sha&owing the camp.] T£ 
rfjv naps fifioXfiv <TKta%ov<rQ vt<p(\y, according to the Alexand. 
MS. t. e. the Israelites were kept unhurt by the cloud sha- 
dowing the camp ; which seems far preferable to the Va- 
tican reading. There were three several uses of the cloud 
that attended the Israelites: — 1. To guide them in their 
journeys; and this it did as a pillar going before them/ 
2. To preserve them from the heat of the sun in the wil- 
derness ; and then it was spread out like a covering, (Psal. 
cv. 38.) and was a cloud shadowing the camp in this* 
sense. 3. It served to defend them from their enemies,' 
that they might not be able to assault them ; and so it 
stood between the host of Israel and that of the Egyp- 
tians, and was a cloud of darkness to the latter, hindering 
tbem from any approach to the Israelites in their pur- 
suit after them. (Exod.xiv; 20.) This last sense seems 
most proper to this place. I have before observed (see 
note on x. 17.) that this miracle has been greatly misre- 
presented by some modem free-thinkers, as if there was 
not any Teal cloud, but only an occasional fire made by 
the Israelites, for a blind to their enemies, and to lead them 
into a mistake: but not only this writer, and the son of Si- 
rach, Ecclus. xxiv. 3, 4. but the inspired penmen, make this 
cloud to be supernatural, the work of the Divinity itself. 
(Numb. xiv. 14. Psal. lxxviii. 14. xcix. 7. cv. 39.) Philo in r 
particular, who speaks the sense of the Jewish synagogue* 
and Alexandrian schools, speaks thus of the cloudy pillar 
and the Israelites' deliverance : " God does not succour or 
save in any such sort as man; it is peculiar to him to inter- 
pose his omnipotence where all human means fail." And 
accordingly he makes this whole matter miraculous, con- 
ducted by an invisible angel, and the cloud so thick and 
extensive, as even to cover the face of heaven. (Dc Vita 
Mosis.) From this extraordinary and supernatural cloud 
we may derive, probably, that part of poetical machinery 
of the heathen deities appearing in ot with a cloud, so 
frequent to be met with in profane writings. 

And, where water stood before, dryland appeared; and 
out of the Red Sea, a way without impediment ; and out of 
the violent stream, a green field.] It would be moro pro- 
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perly rendered, In the Red Sea, or through it, ivas there a 
way made, without any danger or impediment. And thus 
the* Psalmist, He led them through the deep, as through 
the wilderness; wSi'iyvaev avrovg Iv dfiv<j<ji$> wg Iv epi'ifiy, ac- 
cording to the LXX. (Psal. cvi.9.) and the Syriac ren- 
ders, in like manner, Aperta est in Mari Rubro via expe- 
dita, and so do the old English versions- But, according 
to this writer, God not only made a passage for his people 
in or through the Red Sea, by gathering the waters thereof 
together into heaps, whereby the dry land appeared as in 
the beginning, when the earth came from the bosom of the 
waters, (Gen. i. 9.) but he adorned their way by a beautiful 
appearance 'of herbs and flowers. Some have represented 
this as a real description of the bottom of the Red Sea; 
but it seems rather to be a conceit founded upon some 
rabbinical tradition, or an hyperbole and exaggeration; to 
express the happy success of the Israelites, and the ea- 
siness of their passage; for there is no foundation any 
where in Scripture, for such a notion, nor in any history of 
good authority. Pliny indeed mentions, that the Red Sea 
was in many places interspersed with trees, and some of 
them bearing fruit, and had the appearance of a floating 
wood, e< Rubrum mare, et totus Orientis oceanus refertus 
est sylvis.'* (Lib. xiii. cap. 25.) But this, if true, would 
rather hinder and obstruct the Israelites' passage, than any 
ways contribute to forward it. It is remarkable, that Jo- 
sephus, when he describes this very surprising and extra- 
ordinary march of his countrymen through the Red Sea, 
extenuates the miracle undesignedly by the very compa- 
rison which he brings to illustrate it, and lessens the won- 
der of the fact, while he would accommodate it to the hea- 
then's faith; he was afraid lest the gentiles should scruple 
to believe, that the unruly waves of the sea gave back at 
the shaking of a rod, or the voice of a man ; and therefore, 
to make this the more easily believed, he intimates very 
injudiciously, that this passage of the Israelites was like 
that of Alexander the Great and his companions, through 
the Pamphylian sea: " Whether (says he) the thing was 
done by God's extraordinary will and appointment, or by 
the course of nature, no man ought so to wonder, as if 
it weVe a thing, unheard of, that the sea should make way 
for the men of those old and innocent times, when but the 
other day, as it were, the Pamphylian ocean gave way to 
Alexander and his followers, rather than any thing should 
hinder the design which God had purposed to put a period 
to the kingdom of Persia." (Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 10.) But 
that this passage of Alexander and his companions ought 
not to be compared, much less equalled, with this of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, appears from Strabo, who 
acquaints us, that where Alexander and his men passed 
over, there was a narrow passage upon the shore, which, 
at a low ebb is so dry, or the waters however so low, that 
they may be passed over on foot. (Lib. xiv. and Plut. in 
Vit. Alexand.) But there is no ground to suppose any re- 
flux of Iho waters, or narrow passage of the Red Sea to 
help the Israelite^ over. 

Ver.9. For they went at large like horses.'] *&c yap iVttoi 
ivtfiriOriaav which is the reading of the Vatican copy, and 
of the Alexand. MS. The generality of commentators un- 
derstand this of the Israelites exulting for the great plenty 
of manna which God vouchsafed them in the wilderness, 
and that by it they grew wanton, like horses high fed. 



Others confine the sense to the joy expressed by them for 
their unexpected deliverance, sporting themselves, xkori* 
(popy ircS&p; (ver. 7.) like horses at full liberty. Badwell 
prefers expefikiaav, hintiiebant, which, he says^ is the read- 
ing of the most correct copies, and with him agree Va- 
tablus and the Geneva version; i. e. That the Israelites 
neighed, rejoiced, and wantoned, like horses coming to a 
green fresh pasture, after having been long kept up and 
confined in the stable. This simile is beiautifully expressed 
by Homer in the following lines : — 

*Qg 8 ore tic trraroc htttocj aKomriaaq eirl ^arv^, 
Aecrfiov diroppriZaQ, Beiet 7rcStoio tcpoaivayv, 

ElOjOoJC AoVS(T0ai ZVppHQQ 7TOTajUOtO, 

> KvStowv* v^ov §6 Kaprj £/£tj afityt St yairai 
Q/xoic aiGGOvraC o 8 ayXdiyifri ttzttoiOwq, 
'P/ju^a £ yovva (j>epu /icra r rj0ca teal vo/xov tWtov. 

(ILvi.606.) 

Which beautiful comparison Virgil has happily imitated : — 

" Qualis ubi abruptis fugit praesepia vinclis 
Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto, 
Aut ille in pastus armentaque tendit equarum, 
Autassuetus aquas perfundi flumine noto 
Emicat, arrectisque fremit cervicibus alte 
Luxurians ; luduntque jubae per colla, per armos." 

(JEn. lib. xi.) 

There is the same simile, and upon the very same occa- 
sion, Isa. lxiii. 12, 13. where God is described as conduct- 
ing the Israelites by the right hand of Moses: With his glo- 
rious arm dividing the water before them, to make himself 
an everlasting name, leading them through the deep as a 
horse in the wilderness, that they should not stumble. (See 
Habak. iii. 15.) 

And skipped like lambs.] The Israelites are frequently 
represented in Scripture as a flock, under the conduct of 
their shepherd Moses : they are so described, Isa. lxiii. S>. 
11. Psal. Ixxvii.20. Ixxviii. 52. Swpr^v, by which the joy 
of the Israelites is expressed, properly belongs to beasts, 
and is here, by "an elegant metaphor, applied to persons. 
(See Mai. iv. 2. in the LXX. Luke vi. 23.) And in the 
same manner it is used by Euripides. It was thus David 
expressed his joy before the ark, by bounding and spring- 
ing from the ground by the most sprightly and playful mo- 
tion, (2 Sam. vi. 1G.) remarkable in and peculiar to the 
lamb and the deer: in like manner we find the passions of 
men frequently applied to beasts, and even inanimate 
things, both in sacred and profane writings. 

Praising thee, O Lord, who hadst delivered them.] This 
blessing of their deliverance from the dangers of the Red 
Sea, and the visible overthrow of all their pursuers in it, 
was so unexpected and acceptable, that the Israelites 
spent that whole night in hymns and thanksgivings to God. 
Moses, in particular, composed a song, Exod. xv. which 
many learned men suppose to be in hexameter verse, (Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. ult. Euseb. Pnepar. Evangel, lib. 
xi. cap. 3.) to the honour of God upon this joyful occasion, 
and in memory of their great escape from the violence of 
the waves, through his almighty power, which the waters 
saw, were afraid of, and retired. (Psal. lxxvii. 16.) "Re- 
fluum trepidavit aequor," as Cowley well expresses it This 
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mercy of God to the Jewish nation, and his command 
over the insensible and unruly element, aro finely displayed 
in Psal. cxiv. TFflen Israel came out of Egypt 9 and the house 
of Jacob from among the strange people, Judah was his 
(God s) sanctuary, and Israel his dominion. The sea saw 
that, i. c. perceived his presence, and fled. — At the fifth 
verse, the question is asked by one part of the choir, What 
aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? Tt aoi l<m, 0a- 
Xaoraa, Sri tyvytg; and the answer is very 'beautifully re- 
turned by the other, according to the LXX. version (for 
this is one of those psalms that were sung alternately), 
inrb irpoauyirov Kvptov IvaXtvQti i} yr\, airb irpocrwirov rov Qeov 
'laKwfi, (ver. 7.) Lactantius represents the Israelites as 
conducted through tho Red Sea by an angel, or rather the 
angel, so often spoken of in the Old Testament, " in qua 
eductione ostendit virtutem majestatis suae Deus. Tra- 
jecit enim populum medio Mari Rubro, praecedente An- 
gelo, et scindente aquam, nt populus per siccum gradi 
possit." , (Lact. de vera Sapient, lib.iv.) Tho same Di- 
vine person, whom Clemens Alexandrinus calls MvtmK&c 
"Ayytkoe, and supposes to be the conductor of Israel out 
of Egypt. Virgil has a thought which very much resem- 
bles the Scripture account of this miracle, where he makes 
the goddess Cyrene in the beautiful episode of Aristoeus, 
to divide the waters for his passage, and even to compel 
them to stand on a heap, as the Psalmist expresses it : — 

" Simul alta jubet discedere latd 
Flnmina, qui juvenis gressus inferret;- at ilium * , 
Curvatain montis faciem circumstetit unda, 
Accepitque sipu vasto." (Georg, iv, 339,) 

Ver. 10. For they were yet mindful of the tilings that were 
done while they sojourned (in the strange land).] !E/i£/zvTjvro 
yap in t<ov Iv ry napoiKia avr&v. The words in the paren- 
theses are added by our translators for explanation's sake, 
and are properly enough inserted, to confine the sense to 
what happened in their sojourning in Egypt. The place 
itself may be differently interpreted, according as we un- 
derstand it of the Israelites, as on the banks of the Red 
Sea, immediately after their passage, or of them after their 
continuance in the wilderness for some considerable time. 
If taken in the former sense, is it any wonder that the Is- 
raelites should be yet mindful of tho plagues of Egypt, 
which wero so very lately inflicted, and some indeed but 
just passed, and all of them together, according to the 
learned Usher's account, (Ann. ad A. M. 2513.) lasted 
barely a month, and even according to the Jewish compu- 
tation, which is the longest, not a twelvemonth? Some 
critics therefore understand in here, which the oriental 
versions wholly omit, in the sense of moreover, or besides; 
" That in the midst of their triumph for their present deliver- 
ance, it was an increase of their joy, when they remem- 
bered besides in how many other instances God had inter- 
posed in their favour when they were in Egypt, and the 
signal difference he made in the execution of his plagues, 
between the Egyptians aud his chosen." Or it may be un- 
derstood of the Israelites after their continuance for some 
considerable time in the wilderness ; " That the sense of the 
many signal mercies which God h^d vouchsafed to them in 
their Egyptian bondage, was not yet obliterated ; they com- 
pared the plagues inflicted on their enemies with the many 



blessings conferred upon themselves ; how the river Nile, 
contrary to its nature, was troubled with foul blood; and 
instead of fishes, which it furnished before in great abun- 
dance, and was indeed the usual food of the inhabitants, 
(Numb. xi. 5.) cast forth disagreeable shoals of frogs : 
(Exod. viii.) that the soil of Egypt, rich and fruitful as it 
was, instead of cattle and creatures useful, bred venomous 
flies, and swarmed with noxious and destructive animals. 
— They remembered how, through the providence of God, 
and his distinguishing care over them, they were free at the 
same time from the general calamities ; and when the earth 
and water both conspired to plague the Egyptians, those 
very elements favoured the Israelites, the former in sup- 
plying them with food, and the latter by opening a passage 
for them." 

How the ground .brought forth flies instead of cattle.'] 
The marginal reading is, lice. " What is more despicable 
(says Philo) than a louse? and yet of such force and mo- 
ment did these vermin prove, as even to extort from the 
Egyptians an open confession and acknowledgment that 
this was the finger of God, who can make the most incon- 
siderable creatures become terrible, when appointed to 
execute his vengeance." (De Vita Mosis, lib. i.) Our 
version here is not very accurate, or rather this writer, for * 
the ground in reality does not bring forth flies, much less 
cattle; the meaning is, and tho sense is more natural and 
just, that the ground was so disposed by God, as to be a. 
proper nidus for the generation of .flies, but did not afford 
its usual nourishmentfor the support and increase of cattle.- m 
This explication is favoured by Psal. civ. 14. where the 
Psalmist, enumerating the gracious dispensations of God's 
providence, says, He bring eth forth grass for the cattle; 
and immediately after he is said to bring, l%ayayiiv (the 
word here used), bread and wine out of the earth, for the 
comfort and refreshment of men ; where the sense is not„ 
that God bringeth these good creatures themselves imme- 
diately out of the earth, but makes it fruitful, and disposes 
it in a manner proper for the producing them. 

Ver. 11. But afterward they saw a new generation of 
fowls, when, being led with their appetite, they asked deli- 
cate meats.] The meaning here is, that as the ground was 
so disposed as to bring forth flies, and the river frogs, for 
the punishment of the Egyptians in an unprecedented man- 
ner, so, to shew his favour to the Israelites, God furnished 
them in the wilderness with a new sort or generation of 
fowls for their entertainment. But we are not to imagine 
that the quails, which are the fowls here referred to, were 
at that time a species new created, or miraculous, as having 
never before existed: the expression is figurative, and in- 
timates, either that these birds were in the desert, where 
they did not use to appear, or that they were new with re- 
spect to the Israelites, or that the manner of their appear- 
ing in such large flocks was unusual. Moses, who men- 
tions this after a more simple manner, says only, that a 
wind from the Lord carried them into the wilderness, and 
made them fall round about the tents of the Israelites. 
Josephus supposes these birds to come from the Arabian 
Gulf, and then adds, very oddly, that they were so tired with 
crossing it, that they dropped down, being quite w r eary, 
into the camp of the Hebrews; (Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 1.) as 
if it was likely that they should be tired just at that parti- 
cular spot, and could not fly farther, or stop shorter, or that 
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God himself, by whose orders they were sent, had not di- 
rected their course, and appointed where they should fall. 
This seems another instance, where Josephus, by attempt- 
ing a solution, extenuates the miracle. 

Ver. 12. For quails came up unto them from the sea for 
their contentment.] Etc vapafivOiav avifiii ahrdtg awb $a\a<r- 
tjrjQ opTvyotirrrpa. There is no necessity for supposing, as 
some have fancifully done, that one particular bird, the 
guide and conductor of a great number that, followed, is 
here meant, for opTvyofifrrpa, by synecdoche, is put for a 
multitude of them. Instances of this are frequent in the 
sacred writings, particularly in the Scripture account of 
the plagues of Egypt: thus, where it is said in our version 
that the frogs came up and covered the land, the LXX. 
render, avejiifidaSr) 6 fiarpaxog, icai k-aXu^t rrjv yrjv AlyvTrrov, 
(Exod. viii. 6.) and so it is in the Hebrew. And in the de- 
scription of the plague of lice, (Exod. viii. 17.) the Hebrew 
again expresses it by the singular number. The like may 
be observed of the locusts, which, though they are described 
as covering the face of the whole earth, and darkening the 
land through the infinity of their number, (Exod. x. 12. 14.) 
yet, in the original, are mentioned only as one, the locust. 
And the LXX. express it in like manner, avaj3j}rcj dtcplg lirl 

rrjv *y?jv Trporipa avrrjg ov yiyovt TOiavrr\ aKpi$, kcl\ fi$ra 

ravra ovk iarat ovrwg. 

Ver. 13. And punishments came upon the sinners, not 
without former signs, by the force of thunders.'] The render- 
ing of the Geneva Bible is more intelligible here, But pu- 
nishments came upon the sinners, not without signs, that 
were given by great thunderings; which seems preferable 
too, as it preserves the opposition better, and the Syriac 
and Arabic render in like manner. I cannot agree with 
those interpreters, that would refer this passage to the de- 
solation occasioned by the strange lightning and hail, men- 
tioned xvi. 22. for then the pointing should* be different; 
nor do we read of any signs preceding that plague. I am 
more inclined to understand it of the great overthrow in 
the Red Sea, "That, as God had given the Israelites many 
tokens and proofs of his favour, to encourage their trust 
and dependance upon him, so with respect to the Egyp- 
tians, called here, emphatically, the sinners, their sad ca- 
tastrophe came not upon them without warning, and the 
notice of foreboding thunders." This is agreeable to what 
Josephus writes, "That this judgment was preceded with 
fierce winds and tempests, violent storms of hail and rain, 
and terrible thunders and lightnings /- (Antiq, lib. ii. cap. 
1G.) And' this probably is meant by those words of Moses, 
that the Lord troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took 
off their chariot- wheels, that they drave them heavily. (Exod. 
xiv. 24.) And to this learned men apply those words of 
the Psalmist, The clouds poured out water, the air thun- 
dered, and thine arrows went abroad: the voice of thy thun- 
der was heard round about (where the LXX. read very 
remarkably, <p<i>vrj Trje fipovrrtg crov lvr$ rpox$, rotd curruum, 
according to the Vulgate), the lightnings shone upon the 
ground, the earth was moved, and shook withal. (Psal. 
Ixxvii. 17, 18. See Do Muis, Hammond, Patrick in loc.) 

For they suffered justly, according to their own wicked- 
ness, insomuch as they used a more hard and hateful beha- 
viour towards strangers.] The sense of this whole verse, 
according to Grotius, is, that the punishment of the Egyp- 
tians did not happen to them without proper warning of 
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the consequence of their inhuman behaviour, which they 
might have learnt from the punishment of the people of 
Sodpm in particular, whom the Lord destroyed with fire 
from heaven, for their great wickedness and inhospitality. 
And, indeed, their punishment is expressly mentioned by 
St. Peter, as a designed example of God's vengeance upon 
the ungodly to all future ages. Calmet's exposition is to the 
same purpose, " That the goodness of God had along time 
before given notice to the Egyptians of the misfortunes 
which threatened them, by the thunder and fire from heaven 
which fell upon the Sodomites for their inhumanity towards 
strangers, in which the Egyptians, imitating or. rather ex- 
ceeding them, might have read their own fate/' (Com. in loc.) 
Philo speaks of their behaviour towards the Jews in like 
manner, and takes notice. of the like aggravating circum- 
stances : !S(voi %aav olflovdaloi . . . tccti rpoirov riva 'achat, K. t. X. 
Judcei, exteri et hospites erant (cum auctores generis fame 
copcti per inopiam alimentorum Babylone, et ex superiori- 
bus satrapiisprofecti in Mgyptum demigrassent) et quodani 
modo supplices, tanquam in asylum sacrum, adfidem regis, 
et incolarum misericordiam confugerant .... Eos igitur qui 
patriam retiqueranf, in JEgyptum advenerant, tit in altera 
patria tuto habitaturi, Regionis Imperator seryilem in mo- 
dum vexabat, et tanquam belli jure captos, aut tanquam 
vernas dejusto domino. emptos opprimebat, et pro mancipiis 
habebat, qui non modo liberi erant, verum etiam hospites, 
supplices, inquilini, mox etiam jussa supra vires imperabat, 
laborem labore alio subinde cumulans, deficientesque ferrum 
sequebatur. (De Vita Mosis. See also Orig. cont. Cels. 
lib. iii. cap. 114.) 

Ver. 14. But these brought friends into bondage that had 
Well deserved of them.] Ovroi Si evepyirag %ivovg IdovXtJVTO* 
i. e. These made slaves of strangers that had been benefac- 
tors to them; Coverdale's and the Geneva Bibles render, 
with more propriety, brought the strangers into bondage 
that did them good. For the Egyptians, after having re- 
ceived great advantages from Joseph, especially in the 
time of famine, and from the Israelites in general by the 
improvement of their, land ; after having invited Jacob's 
family to settle among them, and made great rejpicings at 
their coming, — at length, even though they were incorpo- 
rated, perfidiously treated them with unheard-of severities. 

Ver. 15, 16. And not only sq, but peradventure some 
respect shall be had of those, because they used strangers 
not kindly ; but these very grievously afflicted them, whom 
they had received with f eastings, and were already made 
partakers of the same laws with them.] The meaning is, 
that it was some mitigation of the fault of. the^ Sodomites, 
or that some regard, IwioKoirri (see iv. 15.) ought to be 
.had to them on this account, because the unkind treat- 
ment they were guilty of was done to persons unknown, to 
foreigners, and such as had no civil or political relation 
to them. But the Egyptians enslaved those whom they 
had invited, that were freely admitted among them,, that 
lived under the saipe roofs, were governed by the same 
laws, and, partakers of the same common rights and privi- 
leges. This explication is according to the reading of the 
Vatican copy, which Grotius thinks corrupt here, and has 
attempted to restore the text thus, Kai ov fiovov, dXX e? ng 
eTTiffKOTTYJ i<rrr\ avToig, Itt$ dire)(0<og irpq<n$>l)(ovTy roug dXXorpi- 
ovg, ot'Sc fiera hpraafiaTCJV .zladeZdfievot, k, t. X. t\ C. If the 
Sodomites deserved to be punished fpr using strangers so 
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inhospitably, the Egyptians did much more, who evil-en- 
trcated such as were inmates, neighbours, friends. And t 
thus firurKom} is used by this writer, xiv. 11. This con- 
jecture Calmet approves of, as making the sense clearer, 
and agreeing better with the context. It may be proper 
to observe, that the comparison, which runs hero in favour 
of the Sodomites, must be confined to the single point of 
their denying assistance to such as were mere strangers, 
and quite unknown; for considering their general beha- 
viour to the angels after Lot had received them, which was 
the greatest breach of hospitality, and their unnatural de- 
signs upon them, which was an attempt of the greatest 
wickedness, no behaviour of the Egyptians could be so 
hateful, nor any action so criminal. Our translators pro- 
bably were sensible of this when they inserted peradventure 
in the text, which has nothing to answer it in the original. 

Ver.17. Therefore even withbliridness were these stricken, 
as those were at the doors of the righteous man, when, being 
compassed about with horrible great darkness, every one 
sought the passage of his own doors,'] The Vatican copy 
reads, "Ekootoc rwv avrov Svp&v ttjv SfoSov IZfyrtc Every 
one sought the passage, not of his own, but of the righteous 
man's doors. And this indeed seems to be the sense of 
the fact, as it is recorded, Gen. xix. 11. where it is said, 
that they wearied themselves to find out thedoor. (See Patr. 
in loc.) Our translators followed a copy which read, 
"Ekootoc twv iavrbv SvpuJv rfjv S/oSov ££/jrct; which is the 
reading of the Alexand. MS. and of the Syriac and Arabic 
Versions, and is indeed less doubtful and ambiguous. Ac- 
cording to this reading, the sense is, whether we under- 
stand the place of the Sodomites or Egyptians, that they 
were so confounded with an excess of blindness, that they 
could not find out even their own doors. The Greek text, 
both here and in Gen. xix. expresses this blindness by 
dopaala, in the singular number, but the original in the 
latter has blindnesses in the plural, and the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum renders in like manner, by ccecitatibus, which denotes 
very great and extreme blindness. Thus where the prophet 
mentions bitter weeping, (Jer. xxxi. 15.) as our translators 
render, in the original is, weeping of bitternesses ; fletus ama- 
'ritudinum, according to the Interlineary version, which the 
evangelist expounds, weeping and great mourning. (Matt. 
ii. 18.) According to some, the Hebrew etymology of 
Sodom implies darkness. (See Philo de confus. Linguar. 
Hesychius in voce SoSo/ia.) 

Ver. 18. For the elements were changed in themselves, by 
a kind of harmony, like as in a psaltery notes change the 
name of the tune, and yet are atyays sounds, which may 
well be perceived by the sight of the things that have been 
doneJ] Ai iavrtov yap to. aroiyfia u*0apuo%6utva, wenrtp iv 
i^dXrTjp/qj <p06yyot tov pvOuov rb ovoua SiaXkaaaovm ttclvtqtz 
ulvovra Iv VXtyt o7Tfp l<n\v UKaaai Ik rrjg rtov yzyovoTtov oi/*wc 
aKp(j3<Jc This is the reading according to Grabe's edition; 
but the Vatican has ulvovra fix*?* omitting the preposition ; 
utOapuoZoutva is not well rendered, changed by a kind of 
harmony, nor $i lai/rwv, in themselves: nor do they thus 
give any idea that is clear or consistent, \u$apuoZ>6utva 
denoting rather change of order and disposition (from 
utOapnofo, transmnto adaptando aliter), and di cavrwv, 
throughout, or among themselves, which is a better render- 
ing. ' Nor is our version more happy in applying iravrote 
ulvovra iv i\xm> to $06yyot, which very manifestly relates to 



the elements, to the oroix*' a ut0apuoZ>6uiva, and not to sounds. 
For the sense is (which will still be clearer by putting the 
simile in a parenthesis), that the change, or new disposition 
of the elements among themselves, which is described in 
the three following verses, occasioned no disorder or con- 
fusion ; but the elements, 'notwithstanding their changing 
place, preserved that harmony which is peculiar to them, 
vdvroTt ulvovra Iv fixy, always continuing in concert: as 
in a psaltery, or instrument of music, by the different move- 
ment of the strings the tune is diversified," and the name or 
kind of the measure or mode, the to pvOuov ovoua, is thereby 
altered : as among the Greeks there w r ere different names 
for their different modes, Phrygian, Dorian, hydian; and 
the same occurs among the Hebrews, who intimate every 
such IvaXXayfi ufkovg, or change of modulation, by the term 
Selah, which the LXX. very properly render Siaipakua. 
(See Phavorinus, and Suidas in voce.) The elements are 
always a kind of emblem of the harmony of sounds, which 
they preserved under this new change, as in their natural 
state; for such a transitory alteration occasioned no more 
jarring in the system and order of the world, than different 
sounds arising from the several strings of an instrument, or 
from symphonies and voices of all pitches, disturb the 
melody of .music, which the variety rather perfects than 
confounds. Seneca has finely described this agreeable and 
regular confusion; " Nonne vides quam multorum vocibus 
chorus constat? Unus tamen ex omnibus sonus redditur. 
Aliqua illic acuta est, aliqua gravis, aliqua media. Acce- 
dunt viris foeminac, interponuntur tibiae, singulorum ibi 
latent voces, omnium apparent:" (Epist. 48.) which Philo, 
borrowing the thought from the terms of music, as beau- 
tifully expresses concerning the harmony of the natural 
world, 7j di <$>vatQ .... rrjv trvufywvlav tov travrbg i% Ivavrto- 
tyjtojv lvapuo<xaulvr\. (De Mose, lib. i.) And in this sense 
we are to understand Homer, where he makes Jupiter, 
the lord of nature, pleased with the discord of the gods: 
(Iliad, xxi.) that is, according to Eustathius, with the war 
of earth, sea, and air, &c. because the harmony of all 
beings arises from that discord : thus earth is opposite to 
water, air to earth, and water to them all ; and yet from 
this opposition arises that discordant concord by which all 
nature subsists. Thus heat and cold, moist and dry, are; 
in a continual war; yet upon this depends the fertility of 
the earth, and the beauty of the creation. — But there may, 
perhaps, another sense be given of this passage of our au- 
thor's, if we consider pvOubc as meaning a set of measures 
or musical sounds, ranged at certain proportioned inter- 
vals, answering to our scale in music; for the ancients 
seem to hare had several pvOuo\, or scales, to which the 
sounds or strings of different harps were proportioned and 
adjusted, and $06yyot tov pvOuov together may imply the 
diffcrentlyrproportioned intervals of the measure, scale, or 
pvOube, which the strings producing the sounds are set to 
and adjusted by. And these different sets of sounds, pro- 
portioned to the different pvOuo\, changed the kind of the 
music, and produced different rovoi, or modes, which Ari- 
stoxenus and Euclid make to be thirteen, and Ptolemy 
only seven. (See Plato de Leg. lib. ii. Eucl. Iltpl apuov. 
H. Steph. Greek Lexicon.) So that it is not improbable 
but that the true reading of this simile may be, wenrtp iv 
i^aXrT/piy <p06yyoi tov pvOuov tovov SiaWacxaovm, 7ravTOTf, or 
■travra Si ulvovra iv #xv- Which still heightens the musical 
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allusion, and the sense of the whole verse, as follows; 
" For the elements were transposed among themselves 
without losing their proper harmony; as in a psaltery, or 
ancient harp, the sounds of the harmonic scale, new pro- 
portioned among themselves, change the mode of the 
music, and yet all continues regular and in tune:" which 
one may guess to be the then state of the elements, Iktyjct-wv 
ytyovoTtov o^puog aKQifiov? i. e. from an accurate view and 
examination of what then happened; for so I would choose 
rather to render w T ith Junius, than to understand atcptfiiog 
adverbially, and apply it to iiKaaai, as our translators do, 
with which it does not properly accord. I shall only ob- 
serve farther, that as the ancient philosophers frequently 
compare the symmetry of the world to a concert of fine 
music, (see Plut. in lib. De Mus. Macrob. in Som. Scip.) 
which, though of a compound nature, and admitting of a 
great variety of notes and changes, is nevertheless ravish- 
ing and beautiful ; so this writer manifestly adopts here the 
same thought, and applies it to what happened in Egypt 
and in the desert, and from hence illustrates God's deal- 
ings with the Israelites and the Egyptians, whose miracles, 
whether displayed in thew r ay of judgment or mercy, though 
they overruled the powers of nature, yet no ways discon- 
certed the regular and beautiful order of it. 

Ver. 19. For earthly things were turned into watery, and 
the things that before swam in the water, now went upon the 
ground.] i. e. Both the Israelites and their cattle passed 
through the Bed Sea itself, as safe as on dry ground, and 
the frogs leaving the waters, not only overspread the land 
of Egypt, but entered into the houses of the Egyptians, 
and even into their kings 9 chambers. (Psal. cv. 30.) 

Ver. 20. The fire had power in the ivater, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the ivater forgat his oivn quenching nature.'] 
This refers to the plague of rain, hail, and fire mixed with 
it, mentioned before. It is observable that in this plague, 
God made use of three of the elements at one time, as his 
instruments of vengeance. For as the Egyptians had a 
conceit that there were many local deities, some presiding 
over the air, others over the waters, some celestial, and 
others ruling over the earth; hence Jehovah, the only true 
God, thought it necessary to assert his ow T n unity, and 
.shew the immensity arid universality of his dominion and 
power, by corhmanding at the same time so many of the 
elements to fulfil his will in chastising this rebellious peo- 
ple.' (See note on xvi. 1G — 18.) 

Ver. 21. On the other side the flames wasted not the flesh 
ofthecorritptible living things, though they walked therein.] 
i. e. The flames were mitigated, that they might. not burn 
up the beasts that were sent against the ungodly, as the 
author expresses himself in xvi. 18. According to the 
description here given of the corruptible living things, 
it seems most agreeable to understand the locusts in par- 
ticular (though even these cannot strictly be supposed then 
existing, nor does the Mosaic account countenance any 
such long continuance of them; see note on the place re- 
ferred to), which are described as a nation by the prophet 
Joel, and their march like that of an army, for desolation. 
The Syriac version seems to confirm this sense, bestias vasta- 
tricesjlamma non exussit, which suits with the character given 
in history of these mischievous and destructive creatures. 

Neither melted they the icy kind of heavenly meat that 
%vas of nature apt to melt.] i. e. The fire had no power 



over the same manna, which the sun could easily dissolve 
in the field. Manna is here called icy, not only from its 
resisting the fire, but from its being generated in or by 
the air, or from its resembling in smallness the'hoar frost on 
the ground ; the Geneva Bible renders, Neither melted they 
that which seemed to be ice, and was of a nature that would 
melt, and yet was an immortal meat. As ambrosia was 
supposed to be the food of the gods, so manna, as coming 
down from heaven, or, according to others, as being the 
bread of angels inhabiting there, is called dfifipovia Tpo<prj 
by this writer, and by Philo n ohpaviog rpo^//. (See notes 
on chap; xvi.) From the use of this word, and some others 
drawn from the heathen writings, Calmet infers our au- 
thor's acquaintance with them. The LXX. and the Vul- 
gate have takenthe same liberty of borrowing words from 
the poets, even in parts of the inspired writings*. Thus 
Job ix. 9. they insert the names of Pleiades Hyades, and 
Arcturus. And in xlii. 14, they call the name of Job's 
third daughter, fcipag 'ApaXOaiac, the horn of Anialthcea, 
alluding to the Grecian fable, which arose long after Job's 
time. 

Ver. 22* For in all* things, O Lord, thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, neither didst thou lightly re- 
gard them: but didst assist them in every time and place.] 
What our author here adds of God's having magnified and 
glorified the Israelites in all things, and assisted them in 
every time and place, is another instance of Jewish opi- 
niatry and conceit. (See note on x. 15.) , It is according to 
the sentiment of that people, who imagined themselves to 
be the only beloved of God, that they had an unchangeable 
interest in him, and that no neglect orundntiful behaviour 
of theirs could alienate th6m from bis favour, or make him 
become their enemy, and reject them; that God would 
never punish his own people, in covenant with him, and 
who were called by his name, in any such severe manner, 
as to make them examples to all other nations, and nothing 
could ever persuade them that their city or temple should 
actually be destroyed: but notwithstanding their boasted 
interest, fancied alliance, and fond dependance upon their 
adoption and privileges, God at length thought fit to reject 
them, and has set a mark upon them, like, the^curse^of 
Cain, as St Austin expresses it, (Com. in Psal. Iviii.) to 
let others see, what a difference in the same people the love 
or displeasure of God can make, and that his favour to 
any nation is not absolute, unconditional, and hereditary. 
The very, learned Dr. Jackson' observes, (torn* iii.p. 210.) 
that our author in this work proceeds upon right principles 
in making the Egyptians, as well as. the Canaanites, to be 
an accursed seed from the beginning, as being the offspring 
of Cham ; and the children of 3 Israel to be a seed doubly 
blessed, as being the progeny of Shem arid of faithful Abra- 
ham: but that he is guilty of a twofold error in his infer- 
ence and consequences, first, in presuming that the curse 
derived from their father Cham should be perpetually upon 
the Egyptians ; secondly, that the blessing derived from 
Shem and Abraham unto their seed, should be absolutely 
everlasting, and go along with them in every time and 
place. For, continues he, the calendar made by this 
learned author, of the opposite fates or destinies of the 
Egyptians and the Jews, began in his own time to vary^ and . 
shortly after our Saviour's resurrection to be out of date, 
and even quite inverted : for the lot or destiny which this 
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good author assigned unto the ungodly Egyptians, That 
wrath should come upon them without mercy unto the end, 
(xix. 1.) did at length fall upon his presumed holy ones, 
upon the Jews his countrymen, of whom St. Paul gives this 
melancholy account, and very indifferent character; That 
they both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and 
persecuted the apostles, being contrary to all men, anddis- 
pleasing to God ; forbidding to speak to the gentiles that 
they might be saved, filling tip the measure of their sins, so 
that wrath is come upon them to the uttermost* (1 Thess. ii. 
15, 16.) But this induration, which through their own fault 
hath happened to the seed of Shem and Abraham in a 
greater measure, and for a longer time, than that which be- 
fel the seed of Cham, or the Egyptians, will not, we have 
reason to think, be a perpetual curse upon that people, nor 
their rejection be absolute and final; but continue only 
until the fulness of the gentiles shall como in, when the na- 
tural branches, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be 
graffed again into their own olive-tree. (Rom. xi. 23.) 
Grotius and Calmet imagine this book, as we now have it, 
imperfect and unfinished ; but others have commended it 
as concluding properly with a just reflection and in- 
structive moral, viz. That the righteous are more particu- 
larly the care of heaven; that God provides for their safety 
and happiness, and is ready to assist his chosen, and such 
as continue steadfast in his covenant, in every time and 
place. A consideration the most effectual and engaging to 
recommend the study and practice of true wisdom and 
piety, which was the great and laudable end proposed by 
the author of this book; and, when sincerely intended, and 
happily accomplished, is the glory of all other works and 
undertakings. 



ADDENDA. 



Tc 



O the end of the note on chap. i. 4. add — It is observ- 
able, that the author here insists upon purity both in body 
and spirit; nor is wisdom, as understood by this writer, to 
be attained without such a perfect integrity. The body it- 
self indeed, as such, cannot be the habitation of wisdom ; 
but through the strict union which is between it and the 
soul, the actions and passions of one necessarily affect the 
other. Hence the pollutions of the soul communicate 
themselves to the body, as the defilements of the body 
vitiate and infect the soul; with great reason, therefore, it 
as required as a necessary means towards obtaining wis- 
dom, that we should glorify God both in our bodies and in 
our spirits, which is tho advice of the inspired writer, 
1 Cor. vi. 20. 

Chap. i. 15. Add to the end of the note — Calmet gives 
another sense of this place, That righteousness has always 
existed, and shall never cease to be ; for there have been 
from tho beginning, and will ever continue to be, some 
good persons, in every age, who are as shining lights 
amidst a perverse and crooked generation ; so that, as Christ 
assures us, (Matt xvi. 18.) the gates of hell shall not abso- 
lutely prevail against the church. As righteousness is a 



blessing not originally foreign to our nature, one cannot 
say that it entered into the world at a particular time only, 
as death did, and therefore is very properly described to 
be, "peregrinum et adventitium malum." (Faust. Rheg.de 
Grat. Dei.) 

Chap. ii. 2. After these words, "The Vulgate also, with 
Junius, renders it in like manner by sermo," add — By which 
we are to understand reason, or the soul: that this is the 
true reading appears undeniably from a parallel passage in 
Lucretius, whose philosophy is the same with that of these 
false reasoners, 

" Consilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus, 
Idquesitum media in regione pectoris haeret." (Lib. iii.) 

And from that of Empcdocles, 

Aifxa yap avflfo5^otc Trepucap&ov tern vorj/ucw 

Chap. ii. 6. Let us enjoy the good things that are present."] 
1 AiroXavawfizv tljv ovtwv dyaOfov. The writer of the twv 
'Eflucwv fikyaXuv, supposed to be Aristotle, makes a just 
and proper distinction between KaXa and dyadic The for- 
mer includes virtues, and the good and commendable ac- 
tions proceeding from thence; the latter, power, riches, 
glory, pleasures, and the like: KaXdfilv, olov, rac apzrdg, teal 
rac aV* avrwv irpa&iQ* — dyaOd S«, apX^ v ' t&ovtov, <5o£av, re/u^v, 
teal ra rotavra. 

Chap. ii. 19. Let us examine him with despitefulness and 
torture, that we may know his meekness, and prove his pa- 
tience.'] The Vulgate renders, interrogemus eum ; i.e. Let us 
make proof of his patience, and treat him like a criminal 
that is put upon the rack. The verb ha£uv, interrogare, 
in this book and Ecclesiasticus, signifies to chastise or 
punish. (See i. 9. vi. 3. xi. 10. Ecclus. xvi. 22. xxiii. 10.) 
Such a resolution in wicked men is not to be wondered at. 
We may observe, that the best men among the heathens 
wero generally, through their enemies' malice, the most un- 
fortunate and unhappy. Socrates, Aristides, Cato, Seneca, 
are all instances of this truth, suffering either persecution, 
banishment, or death. See Plato, de Rep. lib. ii. where he 
enumerates the punishments to which a good man stands 
exposed, which Tully has copied, and expresses thus, 
"Bonus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus denique ei au- 
ferantur, effodiantur oculi, damnetur, vinciatur, uratur." 
(Lib. ii. de Repub.) 

Chap. ii. 22. As for the mysteries of God, they knew 
them not, neither, hoped they for the wages of righteousness, 
nor discerned a reward for blameless souls.] Not unlike this 
is what St. Paul says of the wicked, Tliat the god of this 
world blinds the minds of those which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel should shine unto them; (2 Cor. 
iv. 4.) and it is very observable, that a course of sin and 
a state of darkness are reciprocal terms in Scripture. With 
great propriety, therefore, the w r icked are heTe represented 
as blinded to such a degree, that they had no regard for 
any thing serious, much less did they concern themselves 
about revelation, or the great and mysterious truths con- 
tained in it; they considered not God's proceedings, nor 
were affected by any of his judgments or threatenings ; and 
as they believed not another life, they did not expect any 
great day of account, and could have no grounds or reason 
to hope for future rewards, which are the wages of righto 
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ousness, and the blessed portion of blameless and unde- 
filed souls. 

Chap. ii. 24. Nevertheless through envy of the devil came 
death into the world.] At the end of the note on these words 
add— But St. Bernard is more explicit than St. Chrysos- 
tom, or the other fathers, upon the true cause of the devil's 
envy: according to him, "The malice and conspiracy of 
the devil against the happiness of man proceeded princi- 
pally from the honour which he foresaw was designed to 
be conferred upon the human nature, by the hypostalical 
union of the Aoyoc with it: he flattered himself, that so 
great a mark of distinction belonged to the angelic order 
preferably to man, and from hence arose his jealousy, 
which determined him upon mischief and revenge." (Bern. 
Scrm. in Cantic.) And to this sense some other writers have 
interpreted Isa. xiv.14. 

At the conclusion of the second chapter add — And thus 
Fulgentius understands this passage, " Mors est impietatis 
quamnon fecit Deus, quse per diabolum introivit in orbem 
terrarum; huic uni morti, quam peccator sibi per eontemp- 
tura Divinas jussionis arcessivit, duplam Deus mortem re- 
tribuit, primam in separatione animae et corporis, secun- 
dam in aetcrna cruciatione animae et corporis." (Ibid.) If 
such then as hold on the devil's side, i. e. imitate and copy 
after him, shall have a part in the second death, (Rev. xxi. 
8.) let the libertine and free-thinker, who are equally the 
subject of this chapter, consider and tremble, whose de- 
testable ambition and inglorious triumph is, to confound 
the simple, seduce the innocent, pervert the unwary, and, 
by propagating loose notions and irreligious principles, to 
make converts to vice and infidelity, and enlarge the king- 
dom of darkness. 

Chap, iii. 3. At the end of the note add — The word <rvv- 
rpt/ifia, which our translators render utter destruction, is a 
metaphor taken from potters' ware, which, when broken by 
some casualty to pieces, cannot by any skill or ingenuity 
be reunited, as vessels of silver and of other metal may, by 
being melted again, be in some measure restored. See 
Psal. ii. 9. Rev. ii. 27. where the word is thus applied. It 
is designed here to denote by a figure annihilation and ex- 
tinction, or an absolute and entire ruin of the human body 
beyond all possibility of recovery from its dust, which the 
comparison drawn from an earthen vessel will better suit: 
and this indeed was the sentiment of the Epicureans, and 
as such maintained by the libertines here introduced, that 
when the soul quitted the body it was dissipated into air, 
"in tenues" cvanuit auras;" and thus Calmet explains this 
term as meaning, "suivant le Grec, un brisement, une dis- 
sipation enticre, comrac une chose qu'on brisc, et qui s'en 
va en poussiere." (Com. in loc.) 

Chap. iii. 4. To the end of the note add — It was even the 
opinion of the wiser heathen, that a good and virtuous life 
was the surest way to immortality. Thus Antisthcnes in 
JjaevtlUS, Toitg fiovko fiivovg dOavarovg tlvat Sttv Zyv titatfitog 
koL Soctuwc, i*c. those who aim at immortality ought to live 
justly and. righteously. 

Chap. iii. 6. As gold in the furnace hath he tried them, 
and received them as a burnt-offering.] According to the 
best explanation which the commentators and Jewish 
writers give of thebunit-ofFering, the victim's throat was to 
be cut, its body dissected into quarters, and the bowels 
taken out, and afterward it was to be burnt to ashes, that, 



if possible, there might be nothing of it left. It is a very 
strong and beautiful image which this writer has chose to 
represent the great variety and intenseness of sufferings, 
which the saints undergo for righteousness' sake : for as in 
the oblation of the holocaust, the victim was entirely con- 
sumed in the flames by the appointment of God, and in 
honour of him, so right dear and precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints, when, enduring a great fight 
of afflictions, they expire in the cause of virtue ; for martyr- 
dom is of all others a sacrifice the most perfect and pleas- 
ing, that a creature is capable of offering; it is an instance 
of the most consummate fortitude ; in the language of Se- 
neca, " Spectaculum Deo dignum, ad quod respiciat Deus 
intentus operi suo." His description of suffering inno- 
cence, as I find it cited' by Lactantius, comes nearest to 
that of the inspired writers, and is indeed a surprisingly 
fine sentiment from a heathen philosopher: " Hie est ille 
homo honestus — qui sive toto corpore tormenta patienda 
sunt, sive flamma ore recipienda est, sive cxtendendae per 
patibulum manus, non quaerit quid patiatur, sed quam 
bene." (Ap. Lactant. lib. vi. Instit. cap. 17.) 

Chap. v. 21. At the end of the note add — I shall only ob- 
serve farther, that the comparison of lightning to arrows, 
as applied by this writer, is not unusual in some of the 
Greek poets : 

KeXaSrjaofitBa j3oovrav, Kai 7rv/07raXa/uov BEA02 



QpaiKTvirov Atoc — 



(Find. Pyth. Od. x.) 



AAA* t}A0£v avrio Zijvoc aypvrrvov BEA02 
Karaj3ar?je Ktpavvog — (iEschin. Prom. 358.) 

Chap. x. 4. At the end of the note add — Nor, is Aratus 
to be understood as designing to cast any reflection upon 
the ark,* or its structure, when he calls it in what follows 
oXiyov £vAov, a term as diminutive as that used by our 
author, — 

Ot 8" crt iropau 
KAv£ovrai, oXiyov §£ Sia £vAov, a$ tpvKti. 

(Phaenom. p. 32. ed. Oxon.) 

Chap. x. 10. Dr. Grabe thinks that thiropnatv, which is 
the reading in all the editions, should be nv-iroptaev, because 
the former signifies only to grow rich, but the latter to make 
rich, which is the sense of the author in this place; and 
thus tv7roptZuv is used in Lucian, Quomodo Hist, scribenda 
sit, torn. ii. p. 395. edit. Basil, though all the lexicographers 
omit this sense. (Grab. Proleg. torn. ult. cap. 4.) 

In chap. xiv. 3. After thewords "of the inscription upon 
the Pharos built by Sostratus," insert — Gruter has an in- 
scription upon the same occasion to Castor and Pollux,, 

9E0I MErAAOI AIOSKOPOI KABEIPOI. 

CASTORI ET POLLVCI DIIS MAGNIS. 

(Grut. Inscript. xcviii. p. 13.) 

But the most* remarkable is that of Jupiter Urius Bos- 
poranus, published at first by Wheler and Spon, and after- 
ward more correctly by Chishul, who engraved a copy of 
the stone, which was brought from the Bosphorus into 
England in 1731, and is now among the curiosities of Dr. 
Mead's library. The age of it appears from the name of 
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the statuary; Philo, son of Antipatcr, being mentioned 
in it, who lived under Alexander the Great.* (See Plin. 
Nat Hist, xxxiv. 8.) And the statue likewise is taken 
notice of in succeeding ages by Cicer. in L. Pisoncm, in 
Vcrrcin, and by Dionysius Byzantinus, and other ancient 
geographers. The inscription, in the common way of 
writing, is as follows : 

Ovpwv *K 7rpv/ivi;c Ttg o §i?y qrrjpa KaXtiro 

ZtjvcC; Kara irporovtov kttiov zKirtTaaac. 
Efr* Im Kvayiac Si'vac Spofiog, tvOa IloffuSwi' 

KafiTrvXov tiklaou *ev/m wapa i//a^a'0occ, 
E'tc Kar Alyaif)V vovtov wXaica votrrov tpcvva, 

NcurOa), t^ISc j3aXwv \fatara wapa £oavan 
r Q& rov ivavrijrov an Geov, Avrcrarpov 7raec, 

St^ctc <I>tX(t>v, dyaQt)g <rv/i|3oXov fvVXoiqc* 

Thus rendered by Dr. Ashton : 

Urion inclamato Jovem comitemque ducenique 
Navita, cum ventis pandere vela paraL 



Sive ad Cyaneas immani in vortice petras 
Tendat, ubi horrifids astibus unda /remit ; 

Sive iter JEgati scopulosaper cequora tentet, 
Tutus, ubi huic status liba sacrarit, eat. 

Huncce Deum Mc posuit naiitis latabih signum, 
Prtesidiumque Philo, filius Antipatri. 

Chap. xv. 9. Dr. Grabe thinks instead of ayreptfSerat, 
which is the common reading, avripi^rai would be more 
expressive, and agree better with fufiurat, which follows 
after. (Prolegom. torn. ult. cap. 4.) 

Chap.xvi.20. Dr. Grabe thinks laxvovra, as the common 
editions have it, should be iaxovra, habentem, which is con- 
firmed by the old Latin translations. (Proleg. ult. cap. 4.) 

Chap. xvii. 10. Instead of irpocniXrupz, Dr. Grabe puts 
irpocfXn^e, prasumit, which seems properer. Badwell agrees 
in this conjecture. (Proleg. torn. ult. cap. 4.) 

Chap, xviii. 18. Instead of Trpo<TKa\z<rdfizvo<;, Dr. Grabe 
puts 7rapaKaXe<ra/u voc, consolatus, as suiting the place better. 
(Prolog, torn. ult. cap. 4.) 
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Ecclcsiasticus, qui 'Sapicntia JesuF. Sirach' inscribitur, pleraque cum Provcrbiis Salomonis habet communia,nisi 
quod hie nostcr copiosior est, ct minus habet diQjcultatis. Ex eo ccrtius, et minore cum periculo discent mora 
lem Philosophiam studiosi, quam ex ul!o Platoue, aut Aristotele. Bullinger. Prafat. in Vers. Leo, Juda, 

Tlaittiav owkotijQ xal lirurrrifirjc ix^P a & v ^ v r< ? /3«|3Xty> rovry 'ItiaovQ vibe Seip^x 'IepoffoXvjarqc, Be dv&ftf3pr}<rt oofyiav dirb 
Kapdiac avrov. fLaxaftocZc tv tovtoiq dva<rrpa<l>ti<TtTaiy Kcti 6 $etc aifrd liri KapCiav airov ffofi<*$fi<nrai t *4v yAp abrtk 
iroiqffy, irpbc itavra luyfioiu (Cap. 60.) 

*I$er«, 8n ofo fyioi fiovtp iKOiriaca, oXXd Tract rotf U^rjroviTi ao^iov. (Cap. 24.) 
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TO THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 
JOHN, 

lord bishop of lincoln. 
My Lord, 

X HE great regard which you have always shewn for 
whatever may tend to promote the cause of virtue and 
goodness, and the affection which you were pleased to ex- 
press for your clergy, encourage me to hope for a favour- 
able acceptance of the following sheets. 

The excellent morality of The Wisdom of the Son of 
Siracb, and the justness of its observations, which have 
stood the test, and gained the approbation, of so many suc- 
cessive ages, have deservedly recommended it to general 
esteem. A celebrated metropolitan,* in particular, one of 
the early lights of the Reformation, had such a high opi- 
nion of its worth, and the great usefulness of its being 
thoroughly understood, that he purposely engaged the 
learned Drusius to undertake an illustration of it, under 
his patronage and encouragement. 

Though I might, after the example of our author, in 
celebrating such famous men, as are leaders of the people 
by their counsel, wise and eloquent in their instructions, 
and by their knowledge of learning meet for great purposes, 
be induced to attempt a parallel between his favourite cha- 
racter, (chap. 1.) and that of your Lordship, yet I choose 
religiously to adhere to the advice of this wise writer, not 
to offend in the presence of great men, nor'to court favour 
by the mean artifice of flattery. 

May the same good providence of God, which, from a 
calamity that threatened your life, reserved your Lordship 
for the happiness of this dioccss, still continue to watch 
over you for the future benefit and service of his church. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most dutiful and obedient servant, 

RICHARD ARNALD. 



* Archbishop Whitgift. 
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PREFACE. 



X HE book of Ecclesiasticus, according to some wri- 
ters, is so called, because the ancients divided the books of 
the Old Testament volume into four sorts ; the first con- 
tained the Pentateuch, the second the Prophets, the third 
the Hagiographa, the fourth the Ecclesiastical or Apocry- 
phal Books, as not being in the Jewish canon. Among 
the Ecclesiastical Books, this of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
being most remarkable and useful, it was tear Ifyxnv called 
Ecclesiasticus, whilst the rest of the same class have lost 
their name. According to others, this title was given by 
the Latins to it, to denote its use in the church, its being 
read for the sake of edification in the public religious as- 
semblies ; or, lastly, because, like Solomon's Ecclesiastes, 
which it resembles in name, as well as matter, it teaches 
and instructs such as attend to it by the admirable pre- 
cepts which it delivers, and the earnest and frequent ex- 
hortations therein to wisdom, which in these sapiential 
books is another word for religion. In the printed Greek 
copies it is improperly styled The Wisdom of Sirach, which 
is an abbreviation made with great absurdity; for it ascribes 
the book to Sirach, who was neither the author nor the 
translator of it, and therefore could neither way have any 
relation to it. It is more usually and properly called, The, 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, because wisdom, in 
some branch or other of it, is the subject of the whole 
book. 

The author opens his work with the culogium of wisdom 
in general ; then he enters into a variety of useful partiqu-. 
lars, and continues to deliver many important precepts and 
instructive lessons, for the right conduct of life, to chap, 
xxiv. where wisdom is supposed to speak herself in per- 
son, and by the most engaging persuasive motives, which 
are continued to chap, xlii, 15, invites men to the practice 
#f virtue, and the pursuit of what is lovely and of good 
report; whero his collection of wise sentences and pro- 
verbs ends. He then, by way of epilogue, solemnly enters 
upon a pious hymn, wherein he extols the works of God, 
his infinite wisdom and poAycr displayed in them, and, in 
dwelling upon his praises, his rapture and transport are §g 
great, that be exceeds himself, and almost what is human, 
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in the sublimity of his sentiments : and at length finishes 
the whole with a panegyric, or solemn commemoration of 
the most celebrated worthies of his own nation, illustrious 
instances in their respective generations of the several vir- 
tues he has been recommending. Manifestly copying in 
this division, says Valcsius, the method and order of Solo- 
mon, aud exhibiting, like him, Proverbs, Ecclesiastcs, and 
Canticles, not in separate books indeed, but as parts of 
the same work. (Not ad Script Eccl. Euseb. lib. iv. 
cap. 22.) 

The ancients styled this book by the Greek name Tlava- 
pcroc, signifying that it treats of and comprises all sorts 
of virtues. And indeed it is a system of morality so full 
and comprehensive, as that there is scarce any virtue which 
this excellent piece does not recommend, and lay down 
rules for obtaining it; nor a vice, or indecorum, which it 
does not expose and discourage; it forms the manners of 
persons of all ages, sexes, and conditions, by an infinity 
almost of useful maxims and instructions. One learns 
from it all the duties of religion and civil life, both what 
piety commands, and politeness and good manners expect. 
Every one may here discover, so full and obvious is it, 
what he owes to God, to his country, his neighbourhood, 
his family, and to himself ; how to behavo in the different 
relations of life, either to superiors or inferiors, friends or 
enemies ; and so it may be thought, as indeed some have re- 
presented it, to comprise all the duties of both tables : for the 
precepts which it delivers, and the principal matters , which 
it treats of, may be divided into four sorts : 1. Theological. 
2. Political. 3. Economical. 4. Ethical ; or rules respect- 
ing all sorts of men indifferently, however placed or cir- 
cumstantiated. These four heads take in most, if not all, the 
maxims of this book, so that what lies dispersed in the 
great volumes of philosophers and moralists, is collected 
into a short compass, and to be found here as it were in 
miniature : in short, the author has given us at once a 
whole treasury of wisdom, and with great profusion has 
intermixed reflections, counsels, exhortations, reproofs, 
examples, prayers, praises, &c. so that truth appears in 
different attitudes and forms, but beautiful and engaging 
under each, and shines with so complicated a lustre, as 
cannot but draw attention, and command respect and ad- 
miration. But besides the excellent moral instructions 
here given, some learned men have discovered in it cer- 
tain vestiges of a more deep and recondite wisdom, and 
judge it to contain the more secret Solomoniac wisdom; 
(see Lee's Dissert, on the second book of Esdras, p. 32.) 
which probably was taught in the schools of the prophets, 
and, after the cessation of tjieni, in those of the great doc- 
tors of the law, and interpreters of the sacred writings. 

It was composed originally for the use and advantage of 
those, who were disposed to regulate their lives agreeably 
to the laws of God ; with this view the grandson Tendered 
it into Greek, and with the same design has it been trans- 
lated into many other ancient and modern languages. On 
the same account, as being an instructive manual, and 
good for the use of edifying, has it met with general es- 
teem, especially in th6 western church, and introduced by 
our\first reformers, and the venerable compilers of our 
articles, into the public service. Nor can it fail of pro- 
ducing, in such as are well-disposed, those fruits, which 
one never fails of gathering from the knowledge of truth, 



when searched after, not merely as matter of speculation 
or curiosity, but with an honest intention to practise what 
it teaches. For this reason, as well as to enforce the 
author's precepts, and make his design more useful and 
extensive, I have sometimes ventured beyond the common 
and literal sense, and have accommodated a more exalted 
and spiritual one, extracted either from the valuable com- 
ment of Messieurs of Port-Royal, or what occurred to me, 
and seemed naturally to arise from the text itself, and 
might, without violence, be inferred from it : by this means 
I have brought home to Christians what, by this writer, was 
originally directed to the Jews, and have assisted the reader 
to find out the duties of the new law, in the letter and pre- 
cepts of the oW one. 

There is one more excellency which I must not omit, 
which is common to this with the book of Proverbs, that 
the maxims are delivered in a way the most useful and 
beneficial, in such short and weighty apophthegms, as may 
most strongly affect the mind, and yet not overcharge the 
memory ; a method in which the wisdom of the ancients 
thought it most proper to deliver the rites and mysteries of 
religion, as well as, their civil laws and constitutions. For 
truths which depend upon demonstration and a long and 
abstruse chain of reasoning, aro not so obvious to all 
capacities, as those which are couched in short memorial 
sentences, in expressive aphorisms, in single and often in- 
dependent propositions, as all collections of proverbial 
and sententious truths are, which being founded upon ex- 
perience, and authorized by the observation of others, are 
admitted as just and approved maxims, and as such suc- 
cessively handed down to posterity; and every age con- 
firms, and finds the benefit of them. 

Though it is indubitably certain, that this book was not 
written by Solomon, who lived many ages after, and there 
are in the work itself internal marks to disprove such a 
claim, yet it hath been ascribed to him on account of the 
great resemblance of matter and style, and made by the 
Latin church, to be one of his five books, as they ; are 
called, and is so quoted by several of the fathers, and as 
such in most copies joined with them, and like them wrote 
stiche-wise in the Alexandrian MS. and supposed, accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, to be written originally in metre. St. 
Jerome says, that he himself saw a Hebrew copy of this 
work, not under the name of Wisdom, but of Parables, or 
Proverbs. (Prref in Prov.) Munster also and Fagius men- 
tion others; but Scaligcr, Drusius, and Huetius, think 
none of these to be the original, but cither Bcn-Sira's al- 
phabet, or some late Hebrew version made from the Greek, 
such as that which appeared of the book of Tobit, which 
Fabricius mentions. (Bibl. Gr. torn, ii.) And indeed it 
must be acknowledged, that this book is composed very 
much in imitation of the Proverbs of Solomon, and very 
frequently alludes to and copies from them; hence by 
Athanasius, or the author of the anonymous Prologue, this 
writer is said to be ottciSoc rou SoXo/iwiroc, with this differ- 
ence only, that the sentences of the book of Proverbs are 
not so closely connected, especially from the tenth chap- 
ter of that work, as those of this writer, who more fre- 
quently ranges, under distinct heads, what he observes 
upon the same subject, and in the Roman edit, and some 
MSS. titles arc occasionally prefixed to some chapters, 
denoting the contents of what follows, though even this of 
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our author might have been more perfect in this respect, 
as his reflections upon similar occasions lie too much dis- 
persed, and the distribution of chapters not regular, being 
probably different collections by him, and not sorted so 
orderly by the translator, as one might expect, and as is 
intimated in the first Prologue. 

We are therein informed, that the Hebrew Sirachides, 
gathered many grave and short sentences of wise men that 
had been before him, some scattered ones, or remains 
probably, of Solomon's three thousand proverbs, (1 Kings 
iv.32.) successively delivered down. (See Bartoloccius, 
Bibl. Rabbin, torn. i. p. 249. Huetius, Dem. Evang. 
prop. 4.) Nor is it to be doubted, but that many useful 
maxims of other learned inen, as well assome of his own, 
were added by the last Jesus, the son of StTach, to his 
grandfather's book, or from marginal additions of other 
men's sayings of the like nature; which being too few to 
fill a book of themselves, and as other fugitive pieces lia- 
ble to be' lost, if not collected together, they were joined 
to this larger wdrk of the same kind, to be ready at hand, 
when occasionally- looked for. Thus Solomon's Proverbs 
were augmented with anew collection, by the men of He- 
zekiah, taken, as some imagine, from copies of Solomon's 
Proverbs, with these sayings added,* which therefore passed 
under the name of Solomon. Be that as it will, such 
books of apophthegms Avere made, as it were, heads of a 
common -place book, to which things .of the same nature 
were reduced. So the ancient vocabularies have come to 
be enriched with many ne\v words, by their possessors in 
different successive .ages. We cannot otherwise account 
for the. variations in the several Greek copies Of Ecclesi- 
asticus, and the translations of it, nor for the entire sen- 
tences wiiich are found in some and wanting in other co- 
pies. And I have sometimes been inclined to think that 
text, vi. 22. Wisdom is according to her name, and is not 
manifest unto many, is ' one addition of the translator, 
where he derives the Greek word oofyia, from a Hebrew one, 
which signifies covered, or hid, which the elder Jesus, who 
wrote in Hebrew, could not do, but his grandson might, 
who w r as skilled in that and the Hebrew tongue. And the 
like probably may be observed of xliii. 8. as the reading is 
in all the present Greek copies. 

The Hebrew Sirachides wrote his book in the language 
of the Jews of Jerusalem, such as was used after their re- 
turn from the captivity, probably either in the Chaldee dia- 
lect, or Syriac, as a manual for the Jews in Egypt. The 
learned "suppose the original work itself to have come 
down imperfect, either through the author's death, or the 
loss of some part of it in Egypt: (see Bishop Chandler's 
Vindic. of Def. p. 81—85.) which may perhaps account for 
the great incoherence and abrupt transition in many places. 
We have no authentic monument whereby we can know 
how long the original was preserved ; it is supposed to 
have been lost, either in troublesome times, or dropped 
through disuse. The Greek is the present and only ori- 
ginal, and is the most early and authentic translation of 
this work, made for the use of the Jews in Egypt in their 
dispersion, who had then almost all forgot their native 
tongue; and so this, as well as other books, not canonical 
in that language, might easily be lost. It seems to have 
been too literal a translation, which often occasions the 
sense to be either obscure or deficient. The translator 



himself has the modesty to acknowledge, that he doubts 
he has failed in expressing the full, spirit »of the then lan- 
guage, whether it was the ancient and pure, or more mo* 
dern and corrupt Hebrew, and ingenuously apologizes for 
not coming up to the exact propriety and expressiveness 
of the original; which might indeed easily happen, as it 
has to the law and the prophets, which lose much of their 
energy, when attempted in another language, as is well 
urged in his favour in the second Prologue. It is well if 
inaccuracy be his only fault ; Drusius seems to think, that 
he has sometimes actually mistaken the meaning of the 
original in some of the more obscure and intricate pas- 
sages; and no wonder that this too should happen,.for 
even the Greek version of the canonical books has often 
stumbled on seemingly-plain ground. ; \ui 

There is a strange transposition of chapters in the best 
Greek copies of this book, from chap. xxx. to xxxvi. to 
,say nothing of whole sentences or verses so transposed, 
on which account the printed editions, as may well be. ex- 
pected, greatly differ from one another; these, with the 
number of various readings, which Hceschelius has col- 
lected with much exactness, and are chargeable chiefly on 
the carelessness of transcribers, shew the present state of 
it to be corrupt and mutilated. And with respect to the 
Greek translation itself, I am far from contending that the 
language is beautiful, or altogether correct. On the con- 
trary, it docs not always seem agreeable in construction to 
the received rules of grammar; and especially the uncom- 
mon use of the Greek particles, so .frequently to be met 
with in it, has been objected to, as harsh: but these par- 
ticularities I conceive mostly owing to the idiom of the 
Greek Macedonian language, and are not so properly 
faults, as modes of that adopted tongue. But that it 
abounds with solecisms, as Camerarius and others have 
charged it with, I cannot admit For the Alexandrine 
Greek, in which dialect this book, as we at present have 
it, undoubtedly was written, however wide from the com- 
mon and received way of writing, has yet, by some men of 
learning, been observed to concur with it very surpris- 
ingly, where one would not expect it. Hebraisms. indeed 
often occur in the text, and so they do in the Greek one of 
the Old and New Testament; but they are not reckoned 
by the judicious faults or blemishes. Philo, I believe, is 
not oftener guilty of solecisms than other Greek writers, 
nor the Christian fathers, who wrote in Egypt, nor do the 
LXX. often transgress in this way, unless when the per- 
plexity of the original, or their defect of understanding it, 
drove them accidentally so to do, which perhaps may be 
the case of the translator of this book. 

I have before intimated, that in his version, he often 
uses the Macedonian Greek language ; for from the time 
.of Alexander the Great, it is certain, the Jews began to 
hellenize, and that the Greek tongue, spoken' by the Ma- 
cedonians, became more common among them. And in- 
deed, it is no wonder that the Jews of Alexandria, to whom 
that monarch, and Ptolemy Soter after his death, granted 
the same privileges with the Macedonians, and other 
Greeks, should, by their constant intercourse with the 
other citizens, among whom they were there mingled, be 
necessitated to learn and constantly use the Greek lan- 
guage, and that that should happen to them here, as did 
before at Babylon on the like occasion ; I mean that, by ac- 
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customing themselves to»a foreign language, they should 
forget their own. And this will appear the more probable, 
as Ave learn from Philo, Joscphus, and the apocryphal 
writings, particularly the books of Maccabees, Wisdom, 
and this of Ecclcsiasticus, in which frequent allusion is 
made to Grecian rites and customs, that tho Jews had 
learned their philosophy, and embraced several of their 
opinions, ever since their conversing with that people un- 
der Alexander the Great, the Ptolemies, and Selcucidae his 
successors, who reigned in Egypt and Syria. 

The old versions, particularly the Syriac and Arabic, are 
sometimes so wide from the Greek, that one scarce knows 
how to believe that they were made from it, often insert- 
ing long paraphrases foreign to it, and in other places 
omitting as much ; and yet there is no good reason to 
think that they translated from any Hebrew copy : if that 
indeed was certain, they would stand on an equal foot 
with the Greek, excepting its being translated so early, 
and by so near a relation. Nor do the oriental versions 
agree any better with the Latin. As to the Vulgate in 
particular, it is uncertain what copy it follows, or of what 
authority that copy was : it sometimes adds whole sen- 
tences, which have nothing to answer them in tho Greek : 
possibly the translator, to be more explicit, gave two 
renderings of the same sentence, or, as Huetius conjec- 
tures, inserted some parallel maxims from some other 
work. It does not appear to have been interpolated, ex- 
cept some marginal annotations should accidentally have 
crept into the text, much less to have been corrupted with 
design by an officious hand : and there is still less reason 
to, assert, that any alterations have been made by the 
pious fraud of some Christian, to make it conform to and 
countenance some favourite sentiments and opinions, as 
Grotius has, ■without any warrant or proof, more than 
once intimated. Bossuet, Calmet, and the other com- 
mentators, follow the Vulgate too implicitly and securely, 
and make that version the foundation of their annotations', 
and no wonder that the popish expositors should adhere 
religiously to it, which the council of Trent has confirmed 
and ratified. It may be observed of all these, and of 
Grotius himself among the rest, that by commenting from 
this, instead of the Greek, which serves now for the ori- 
ginal, a sense is often given either superfluous or foreign 
to the author's meaning. 

The old English versions, as Coverdale's and the Bi- 
shops' Bible, generally copy the Vulgate too closely, imi- 
tating and transcribing it in many [faulty] instances: the 
Geneva often departs from it for the better. Our last 
translators are not so servile, nor do they follow any one 
Greek copy invariably, as it is difficult, I may say, impos- 
sible, to fix upon any one copy as the true standard of the 
rest; but they seem chiefly to" have regarded the Complut. 
which, though it lies under a suspicion of conforming its 
Greek to the Vulgate; yet Dr. Grabe (Prolegom. cap. 3. 
§.1.) says, "it exhibits a text in this book, " Non nupcr 
fictum aut interpolatum, sed jam olima Patribus ita lec- 
tum." . But they scruple not occasionally to prefer the 
Latin before the Greek, where they think it gives a better 
sense, and sometimes even to adopt conjectures, unsup- 
ported by any copy, for the same purpose. But upon the 
whole, either not attending sufficiently to the scope of the 
context, or not expressing fully the spirit and propriety of 



the Greek, their rendering is in very many places inaccu- 
rate and obscure, and in some faulty and mistaken. These 
defects are indeed discernible in many translations, made 
immediately from tho original; but they must necessarily 
be more numerous, where translations are made from one 
another, as most of our English ones probably arc ; which 
holds true of the canonical books (see Boyle' on the Style 
of tho Holy Scriptures), as well as of the apocryphal 
writings. 

The learned arc divided in their sentiments about the 
time of writing this book. The first opinion is of those, 
who refer it to the reign of Solomon, and make that prince 
to be the author of it. But to the reasons before hinted 
at against this notion, we may add, that this writer speaks 
of Solomon himself, very much to his discredit; of the 
kings his successors ; of prophets, and other famous men, 
who lived before and after the Babylonish captivity ; of 
tho twelve minor prophets, and cites the very words of 
Malachi, the last of them. He mentions also Simon the 
high-priest, whose time, 6 whether we understand it of the 
first or second of that name, will by no means synchronize 
to the era of Solomon's reign. And the author in some 
passages (as xxxiv. 11,12. li. G.) discovers certain parr 
ticulars of his own life, which cannot be applied to that 
prince. The second is of such as place this writer under 
the pontificate of Eleazar, and in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelph, between A.M. 3711. the supposed year of Simon 
the Just's death, and A.M. 3733. the year ofEvergetes 
the First's death, according to Usher, and other chronolo- 
gcrs. This opinion is in part admissible, and may be true 
so far as it relates to this writer's going into Egypt, but 
not as to the time of his writing this book of Ecclcsiasticus, 
which was under another reign, and in his more advanced 
age. The. third is of those, who place him either under 
the pontificate of Simon II. of whom they understand 
chap. 1. or of Onias III. before Christ, cir. 171 years, and 
make him (the grandfather) to go, or rather flee into Egypt, 
on account of the persecutions and distresses which the 
Jews suffered under Antiochus Epiphanes, to whose trou- 
blesome times they refer chap, xxxiv. xxxv. xxxvi. li. 
This opinion is as much too late for the author's writing 
his original work, and agrees not with his seeing Simon the 
Just officiate, mentioned chap. 1. nor does it allow a suffi- 
cient distance of time between the two Sirachides, the 
author and. the Greek translator, the latter of whom trans- 
lated, as he himself says, under Evergctes, which must 
mean the second of that name. The new hypothesis ad- 
vanced in the following Discourse of the irrespective times, 
makes the grandfather to have written Ecclcsiasticus 
sometime under Evergctes I. about 232 years before 
Christ, and the grandson to have translated in the first 
year of Evergetes II. or rather of the joint reign of the 
two brothers. Which date is proposed as most probable, 
because otherwise the life of the translator would bo car- 
ried beyond the age of man, as will appear distinctly from 
the chronological table annexed; for the favour of which 
I am obliged to the singular goodness of a very learned 
prelate, to whom religion and the republic of letters are 
greatly indebted, and whose sentiments on all occasions 
are so just, that every tho least work of his is truly va- 
luable. 

Some disputes have been raised concerning this writer, 
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from his being called Jems, the son ofSirach. From the 
first some have contended, that the author of this book 
was Jesus, son of Josedec the high-priest, mentioned 
Hag. i. 1. as we meet with several of this name in the 
Jewish history; but as that Jesus lived in the times of 
Zachary, Malachi, Ezra, and Nehemiah, he must have 
been some centuries before, our author; for these holy 
men flourished under Darius Hystaspes, who preceded 
even Alexander the Great two hundred years: but this 
writer lived aicer prophecy had ceased, after the time of 
Ezra, and the perfecting the canon, even after that of 
Simon the Just, the last, as is generally supposed, of the 
men of the great synagogue, from whose family, by Elea- 
zar, probably this writer was descended. From the se- 
cond, viz. son ofSirach, it has been alleged by some rab- 
bins and Christian writers, that, as the Jews have now a 
book among them which they call the book of Ben-Sira, 
i. e. the book of the son of Sira ; and this book containing 
a collection of moral sayings, this Ben-Sira, or the son of 
Sira (of whose proverbs Fagius has given two alphabets 
in Hebrew andChaldee, with a Latin version), is the same j 
with Ben-Sirach, or the son of Sirach, and his book the 
same as that of Ecclesiasticus. But this surmise seems 
to lie founded only in the similitude of the names of these 
authors ; for there is so far from being a perfect agreement I 
or a conformity of sentiments between them, that Ben- 
Sira's . alphabet has many things which the other has not, 
and some quite contrary to it, (see note on xxv. 26.) 
and others trifling, ridiculous, or indefensible, as will ap-. 
pear from a comparison of the sentences, which Cora, a 
Lapide, to prove them difFercnt persons, has prefixed to 
his commentary. Those few parallel ones which we 
meet with, possibly Jesus might adopt, and insert into his 
own work, as there is a very considerable difference be- 
twixt them in point of time likewise. For this Ben-Sira; 
according to some Jewish writers, was the son or nephew 
of Jeremiah, and not long after his time, and had a son 
named Uziel, and a grandson Joseph (names which suit 
not cither the author or the translator), and so must have 
lived in the time of the captivity, or soon after the return 
from it; but the author of Ecclesiasticus flourished after 
the time of Alexander the Great, and the establishment of 
the Greek monarchy. (Sec Buxt. and Bartolocc. Bibl. 
Rabbin.) With as little reason is Jesus, the writer of this 
book, supposed by others to be one of the LXX. inter- 
preters; for though it is probable he went into Egypt in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelph, yet that he was sent thi- 
ther, or assisted in that translation, or took the hint from 
questions proposed to those interpreters, to set about his 
own work of moral sentences and apophthegms, is all con- 
jecture. This notion took its rise probably from Aristcus 
mentioning one of that name amongst those interpreters, 
which, suppose it true, though his account is generally 
reckoned fabulous, is not sufficient to determine that Je- 
sus, the son of Sirach, was the person. 

I have, in the comment on the book of Wisdom,*; con- 
sidered and examined the principal councils, on the sanc- 
tion of which the Romanists ground the canonicalness of 
this, and the other apocryphal writings, to which I beg 
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leave to refer the reader: at present I shall take notice of 
and confute another pretence, which is urged by some of 
that communion,* viz. that besides the first canon of Scrip- 
ture, made in the time of Esdras, there was another added * 
in the time of Eleazar the high-priest, by a council then 
assembled at Jerusalem, when they sent their seventy-two 
interpreters to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, for the translating 
their Hebrew Bible into Greek, in which council they ca- 
nonized the books of Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, and some 
others. In answer to this, I observe, — 1. That it does not 
appear by any evidence that the Jews ever had any such 
second canon among them.' 2. Had there been any such, 
they were too tenacious of their laws, and the traditions of 
their elders, ever to have' parted with it. 3. To what pur- 
pose shonld they afterward reject such a canon, or what 
would they have gained by it? Possibly they might have 
been willing to abolish or mutilate those Scriptures, as 
Isaiah and Daniel, which prophesied of the coming of 
Christ, at the time when they rejected him ; but what 
should induce them to attempt an alteration as to these 
books in which there aTC no such prophecies against 
them? 4. Had these, now called apocryphal books, ever 
been made parts of the canonical Scriptures, it would have, 
been a wicked sacrilege in the Jews after to have rejected 
them; nor would Christ, that so often and sharply re- 
proves them for taking away the true sense of Scripture, 
have failed to have condemned them more severely for 
renouncing whole books of it; As there is then no such 
canon any where to be produced, nor any probability that, 
the Jews should receive any such, who religiously ad- 
hered to the first as delivered to them by tho prophets, and 
still less reason to imagine that they ever should part with 
it afterward, if once authorized, it is as clear as any evi- 
dence can make it, that there never was any such second 
canon of Scripture made by a council of Jerusalem. (Sec 
Cosin's Schol. Hist. p. 14, &c.) Calmct indeed says, that 
it is a received opinion of the catholic church, that this 
book was placed in the canon of Scripture; and that it 
may be demonstrated by the testimony of several fathers, 
and by the tradition of all Christian churches, and by its 
being quoted by a gTeat number of ecclesiastical writers, 
as a work inspired by the Holy Ghost. To the first asser- 
tion I answer, — that if, by the catholic church, he means 
the church universal, it is not true. Episcopius, to shew 
the agreement of Christian churches with the Jews in this 
point, enumerates the decisions of nine of the eastern, 
nine of the western, and two of the African churches, de- 
termining for the canon as wo now have it, and excluding 
all other, but the twenty-two books received by the Jewish 
church, and contained in the Hebrew Bible. (See Joseph, 
cont. App. lib. i.) If, by catholic church, ho, means that 
of Rome in particular, her judgment cannot outweigh the 
decisions of a larger number, and churches of greater au- 
thority, viz. those of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, arid 
Constantinople, to' the contrary. As to the second prq- 
tcncc,that the fathers revere and quote this book as Scrip- 
ture, it may be replied, 1. That the term scripture is often 
taken laxly, to signify any ancient ecclesiastical writings, 
containing excellent and pious instructions in them ; in 
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regard whereof this book, and the other of Wisdom/may 
have been called holy writings, and Divino books, and 
sometimes canonical ones, but not in so true and strict a 
sense as the other uncontroverted books are. 2. That 
when either the Greek or Latin fathers make a more ho- 
nourable mention of them, and attribute to them the title of 
holy writings; yet this does not place them higher than in 
the second rank of scriptures, which are of a lesser, imper- 
fect, and doubtful authority. 

I shall, in a third and last part, which will finish my 
whole design, attempt to illustrate in the same manner the 
books of Tobit, Judith, Baruch, &c. to which I shall add 
some strictures and observations on particular passages in 
the books of Maccabees and Esdras. And this, God will- 
ing, shall follow with all convenient speed. 



PROLOGUE. 



JLjLMOST after all the prophets.] Either this is a mistake, 
or they mistake who make Malachi the last of all the pro- 
phets; for should we understand this of Jesus the grand- 
father (to carry the matter as high as possible), though un- 
doubtedly the grandson is meant here, as the learned have 
very justly observed that this book was wrote in the third 
century before Christ, and translated about a. hundred 
and thirty-three years before his advent ; (see Bishop 
Chandler's Def. p. 41.) we cannot reconcile the asser- 
tion here with the time in which chronologers have fixed 
the death of Malaehi, and the completing of the canon ; 
wiiich Helvicus, Prideaux, Usher, place about anno 428. 
Artaxerxes 37. except the word prophet is to be taken in 
a more lax and extensive sense. (See following Discourse.) 



PROLOGUE II. 



JO OR in the eight-and~thirtieth year coming into Egypt, 
when Evergetes was king, &c] The learned are greatly di- 
vided how to settle this difficulty : they are not agreed whe- 
ther the words should be understood of the thirty-eighth year 
of the translator, or of the years of the reign of Evergetes, 
or of the thirty-eighth year of jubilee, or of the thirty-eighth 
of the Dionysian era, or of the thirty-eighth year of the 
Jews' deliverance from slavery under Ptolemy Philadelph, 
or of the thirty-eighth year from the grandfather's writing 
his book in Hebrew, or of the thirty-eighth year from tho 
grandson's coming into Egypt. See following Discourse, 
where these opinions aro discussed, and the difficulty 
cleared up. 
J found a book of no small learning; therefore I thought 



it most necessary for me to bestow some diligence and travail 
to interpret it.] Our translators suppose the book he trans- 
lated to be the same that he found : but can this be? was 
he a stranger to his grandfather's work till he happened to 
meet with it in Egypt? The account in the former pro- 
logue is, that the original work was transmitted from father 
to son ; viz. by Jesus the elder to Sirach, and by Sirach to 
Jesus the translator ; and no doubt but it was preserved 
by them as a most valuable work in their family. Of this, 
indeed, Jesus the translator gives some account above ; 
and yet by this expression it seems as if he met with his 
grandfather's work by mere chance in Egypt, which is not 
an easy supposition. May not a<t>6fxoiov here stand for, 
and relate to, some other book, the meeting with which 
was his inducement to translate his grandfather's work in 
like manner? for they seem to be plainly distinguished, 
as two different w T orks, but of the same nature and kind: 
a<j>6fioiov, which is properly rendered here, from the Greek, 
exemplar in the Polyglot Bibles, does not signify a copy 
or transcript of the original book (nor is it usual, speak- 
ing of a copy, to say, exemplar nonparva doctrince), But 
means a learned and ingenious performance of the like 
kind, which moved him to an imitation of it in a similar 
case, to translate the work he had before spoken of, and to 
publish it for the sake of his countrymen in dispersion. 
Though a^opioioq is dissimilis, a^ojioiov here must be under- 
stood in the sense of afofiolwua, similitude or likeness. And 
what book so likely to be this cKpojjLolwjxa, as one of the tJ» 
Trarptwv BifiXitov written after the prophets? and amo'ng 
these what so probable, says a very learned friend, to 
whom I am not a little indebted in the following work, 
" as the Wisdom of Solomon in particular, the translation 
of which into Greek he might first meet with in Egypt, 
after he had made some stay there ; and which, being done 
with great skill, and proving very instructive, might be his 
motive to think of doing the like with his grandfather's col- 
lection of sentences, which were of the same kind, and 
partly on the same subject? (See first Prolog.) This like- 
wise might be his inducement to entitle his work in the 
same manner, Wisdom. For the first Prologue says^ he 
gave it this name, and that Jesus did imitate Solomon, 
w T hich perhaps was the reason why one is tacked or 
joined to the other. Our translation, therefore, of the 
above-said passage (he conceives) should run thus: '.For 
in the thirty-eighth year (of my age) being in Egypt, in the 
reign of Evergetes, and staying there some time, I met with 
a learned and instructive tract or instance of this kind; and 
thereupon I myself [avrbg] thought I was bound to apply 
myself with close study and diligerice, to the rendering into 
Greek this same book, ryvde r/jv j3fj3Xov ; viz. his grand- 
father's, which he before recommended as a most useful 
book. This makes his whole Prologue consistent with it- 
self, and to be easy and natural, and likewise conformable 
to the account given in the anonymous Prologue above." 
I could not conceal from the reader this ingenious conjec- 
ture; how far the circumstance of time, and the era of the 
respective writers, will confirm it, the learned must de- 
termine. 
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DISCOURSE 

CONCERNINO 

THE AGE OF THE TWO SIRACHIDES, 

ONE THE AUTHOR, THE OTHER THE GREEK TRANSLATOR, 
OP 

TUE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 



V? HERE there are intrinsic characters in any author, 
that shew the age he did or did not live in, or give ground 
for reasonable conjectures of the time he wrote in, little 
notice should be taken of any authorities to the contrary 
from writers of a distant, subsequent age, to the prejudice 
of the author, whose characters they overlook or contra- 
dict This is the case of the prologue of St, Athanasius, 
which is joined with the prologue of the Greek translator of 
the book Ecclesiasticus. It is probable he is the same 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, as Euthalius dedicated 
his edition of the Acts and- Epistles to, who flourished be- 
tween the years 458 and 490, as is proved by Zacagny the 
editor: and if so, he was above a century at least from 
the age of the great Athanasius, and at too great a distance 
from the age of the translator of Ecclesiasticus, to be re- 
garded in any historical or chronological point, wherein he 
differs from that translator. 

This I take to be the shortest way of getting rid of the 
first difficulty in the prologue of Athanasius the younger. 
The age of Malachi is too well settled to be shaken by so 
modern an authority 5 and for the author of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus, he is in several places express against the 
assertions or deductions that may be drawn from any ex- 
pressions in the prologue aforesaid. For instance, the 
Hebrew Sirachides speaks in the praise of the twelv6 
minor prophets, xlix. 10. And of the twelve prophets let 
the memorial he blessed. — So that he not only lived after 
them, but even after the prophecies were collected into 
one volume, which went under the denomination of the 
Twelve Prophets, as did the collection of the five books 
of Moses under the name of the Pentateuch, and of the 
Octateuch, when the three other books were added to it. 

And to be sure that Malachi, the last prophet, made one 
in the collection of the twelve prophets, the same Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus quotes the very words of Malachi, as a pre- 
diction of his, then yet to be fulfilled. For speaking of 
Elias, who, as Malachi foretold, was to come before the 
great and terrible day of the Lord, he epitomizes what 
Malachi had said upon that occasion ; (i v. 5, 6.) Elias (says 
he) was ordained to pacify tlte Lord's judgment before it 
breaks forth. And then quotes the very words of Malachi, 
(xlviii. 10.) To turn the heart of the fat her vn to the son. 

But how then are wo to understand Athanasius when he 
says, " The son of Siraeh lived almost after all the pro- 
phets?" It is of no consequence whether we understand 
him at all. If he meant almost after the twelve, or any of 
the minor prophets, he is plainly mistaken. And if he 
uses the word prophet in any other sense, it is foreign to 
your purpose. Possibly he might learn of the Jews (who 



esteemed the VljT/Q to be a lower degree of prophecy) to 
call those prophets who are favoured with that gentle voice : 
. or rather, with Josephus, to term some holy men prophets, 
who lived in the interval between the ceasing .of prophecy 
and the advent of Christ, and predicted a few future events, 
relating to public or private affairs, which came to pass 
accordingly, as Josephus affirms. 

The same prologue of Athanasius affirms, that Siraehides 
was no less famous for wisdom than Solomon, which, I 
think, intends no more than that his collection of* wise, 
pithy sayings, was in as great repute, was known and 
read as much as the Proverbs of Solomon, which were in 
the highest esteem for their wisdom and learning. As much 
as to say, — Sirachides was looked on as another Solomon, 
for his wise, moral, and economical precepts. Eastern 
comparisons (and herein the Egyptians imitated them) are 
not to be stretched to every degree of equality. Sirachides 
might imitate Solomon, and resemble him in many things, 
without coming up to his full height of wisdom, much less 
to his spirit of inspiration. 

The learned are indeed much divided in opinion, touch* 
ing the thirty-eighth year, mentioned in the prologue of the 
Greek Sirachides, but most of their reasons may be an T 
swered easily, and mcthinks I see, in the prologue itself, 
light enough how to understand it differently from them all; 
His words are these : 5 Ev r<£ XV) hei (c7T£ tov EvepyiTov Bam- 
Xl(t)g) TrapaytvrfttiG tic Aiyv7rrov Kai uvyxpovtcrag, evpov ov fii- 
Kpag irm^dag a<t>6fioiov : of which I take the sense to be this, 
" For in the thirty-eighth year (Evergetes being then king) 
after I had come into Egypt and sojourned there all that 
whole long time, I met with a: copy or exemplar of this 
book,, fraught with no small learning." — To synchronize, 
is to be equal in time or duration with some other thing: 
and here is nothing to synchronize with besides the thirty- 
eight years of his abode in Egypt, which began from the 
year of his first entrance into that country, and concurred 
with the succeeding years to the thirty-eighth. 

I am aware that dfyofioiov or l<j>6uoiov (as some manu- 
scripts have it) is not classical Greek. For though dtpojioiog 
doth usually stand in the Greek writers for unlike, taking 
the particle ano in a contrary sense to that I use it in, yet 
since d^oiiolwaig commonly signifies similitude, I cannot sec 
why d<p6fioiov may not signify a counterpart of a writing, 
copied upon, from, or after it. It must be remembered, 
that in Alexandria, the common people, as yet, spoke Ma- 
cedonian Greek, and our translator, conversing much with 
them, might fall into their dialect, or compound Greek 
words as they did, though not so much in use before him, 
wlien he thought them to be most expressive of his meaning. 

They that understand this thirty-eighth year of part of 
the jubilee year, surely did not consider that those years, 
no more than the. sabbatical years, were observed out of 
the land of Canaan. The design of the jubilee was, to pre- 
serve the inheritances of families within their own proper 
tribes; and therefore when a possessor, through misfortune, 
or luxurious living, had been forced to mortgage his estate, 
it was ordained to be restored to hiin or his heirs, at; or 
after the revolution of fifty years, and so the inheritance 
was restored to the family that formerly possessed it; but 
as the Jews had no inheritances in their dispersions, the 
jubilee year was impracticable, and the observation of such 
an epoch needless, and next to impossible. 
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Nor will recourse to the Dionysian year help those who 
would accommodate this thirty-eighth year to that epoch; 
for his era beginning from the first of Ptolemy Philadclph, 
and Philadclph reigning but thirty-eight years, according to 
Ptolemy's Canon, at most thirty-nine according to Jose- 
phus, the first of Evergetes must be the thirty-ninth or for- 
tieth of the Dionysian era, and consequently exceeds a 
year or two the thirty-eighth year of the Greek Sirachides. 

The year of the Jews' deliverance from slavery, under 
Ptolemy Philadclph, bids fairest for a Jewish epoch to be 
remembered in Egypt; but as this deliverance has no other 
nor better authority than that of Aristeus (for Joscphus fol- 
lows him) the fact is doubtful, especially since this deliver- 
ance is said to be purchased with a large sum of money by 
the Jews, which how they that were slaves, and not long 
ago led captives into Egypt, were able to amass, is not easy 
to guess. The year of this deliverance is not mentioned 
by Aristeus. Euscbius (upon what authority I know not) 
places it in the second or third year of the reign of Phila- 
delphus ; but that is most improbable, that a wise king, just 
come to the throne of a newly-conquered kingdom, should 
make it one of his first acts to do the most provoking thing 
possible to a superstitious, changeable, seditious people, 
viz. the procuring the publication of a book that rallied 
their religion and their gods, and exposed the tyranny and 
cruelty of their ancestor kings, and perpetuated the history 
of the shameful destruction of their nation, in the cause of 
those very Jews that were now again their slaves. Scaliger, 
therefore^ from the reckoning of Julius Africanus, places 
it in the latter end of his reign. By the computation there- 
fore of Julius Africanus, this version was not made under 
Evergetes the First, for he reigned but twenty-four years; 
and add to those twenty-four years the five or six years of 
Philadclph, after the Sirachides had made this pretended 
Greek version, and you get no higher than five or six years 
more, which fall short of the thirty-eight years in the pro- 
logue. 

Indeed, by Eusebius's computation, the Greek Sirachides 
might come into Egypt, and begin his translation the se- 
cond or third of Evergetes ; but then there are other circum- 
stances that overthrow this opinion also ; for the Hebrew 
Sirachides writ his book under a king of Egypt, who perse- 
cuted the Jews, and from whom he was in danger of his life 
after many sufferings by false accusations, &c. This could 
not happen in Ptolemy Lagi's reign, because the elder Si- 
rachides was scarcely born at that time, at least he was too 
young to repair into Egypt to get wisdom and knowledge, 
which, as he himself seems to intimate, was the end of his 
going thither, much less was he of an age capable of writing 
a book of such wise instructions and observations. Nor is 
it likely that he or his people should suffer such grievous 
things under Philadelph, a prince of a most humane tem- 
per; and particularly favourable to the Jewish nation, ac- 
cording to the same Eusebius: if then we bring the Hebrew 
Sirachides into Egypt, not sooner than the reign of Ever- 
getes the First, the Greek Sirachides could not in his reign 
translate this book; for a proper interval must be allowed 
between the writing and the translation, much longer than 
the reign of Evergetes, or even of his successor. It must 



be considered the Hebrew Sirachides wrote his book in 
Hebrew, or in the languago of the Jews at Jerusalem, as a 
manual for the Jews in Egypt, who must therefore be sup- 
posed able to read and understand well that language : but 
the Greek Sirachides therefore translated this book out of 
Hebrew, because the Jews had then almost all forgot their 
native tongue. Thus the Greek prologue of the translator; 
" Having found a copy of no small learning, or instruction, 
I thought it most necessary for me to bestow some diligence 
and travail to interpret it with great watchfulness and skill, 
in my leisure hours, to bring the book to an end, and set it 
forth or publish it for their use, who, in this Egyptian dis- 
persion or peregrination, were given to study or learning, 
being before prepared in manners to live according to the 
law." This was the very end proposed by his grandfather 
in writing the book ; " to the intent (says the translator, in the 
same prologue) that those which are desirous to learn, and 
are addicted to these things, might profit much more in 
living according to the law." Such a change in language in 
the same people might easily happen within the compass 
of three generations, or of a hundred and twenty years, 
and not much sooner; consequently the Greek translator 
did not tread too quick upon the heels of the Hebrew writer 
but his age must be brought down to the reign of a later 
Ptolemy; and if he did translate, as he says he did, under 
Evergetes, he must be under Evergetes the Second, and at 
a good distance from Evergetes the First. 

The opinion of those (which is the general opinion of 
learned men) who make this thirty-eighth year to be the 
year of his life, is liable to few or no exceptions ; but it 
seems to be too vague an expression, without some word, 
expressive of his age, to restrain it to that sense, unless it 
should appear that such omissions are not unfrequent in 
this translation : the mention of his own age at all does not 
seem to be of any importance towards raising the value of 
the work itself; but the long stay in Egypt before he un- 
dertook it, implies that he was well qualified for such a 
work, and fully acquainted with the want his countrymen 
were in of such a translation. 

The following genealogical table may contribute to 
strengthen what I have advanced above concerning the 
age the translator lived in; at least it will shew that Jesus' 
the younger could not translate his grandfather's book un- 
der Evergetes the First. 

I think it may be collected from several passages of Ec- 
clesiasticus, that Sirachides the writer was of the priestly 
line, and if we may credit tho reading in some Greek MSS. 
Ecclus. 1. 3. he was descended from Eleazar, the brother of 
Simon Justus, the high-priest ; and should that be allowed, 
I make Jesus, the son of Sirach the younger, to have trans- 
lated thirty-eight years sooner than Archbishop Usher doth, 
viz. in the first year of Evergetes the Second, ante Chr, 169. 
and not in his thirty-eighth year, 132. which would protract 
the translator's life too long. 

I would not be thought in the table to fix the year pre- 
cisely, when each priest entered on his office. * It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose, that it is near the time specified, al- 
lowing about thirty years to each priest's continuance in 
his office. 
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Jaddus 



Before Christ 

305 Ptol. Lagi beg. 



/ — 



285 C. Ptol. Philad. 
247 C. Evergetes I. 

222— Ptol. Philop. 



Onias I. — Menasse. 
In his reign . | , 
300 bef. C. > Simon the Just began his priesthood. Eleazar 

292 C. EleazaT brother of Simon * | 

| Sirach 

259 C. Menasse brother of Onias I. 



233 C- 



-Onias II. son of Simon 



219 C. 



Simon II. 



Jesus the author of Ecclesiasticus. 
293 C. — he might be nine or ten years old, or 

two before Simon the Just died ; for he saw 

him officiate, Ecclus. 1. 1. 
247 C. — went into Egypt under Ptolemy Phi- 

ladelph ; at the death of Ptolemy Philadelph, 

aged fifty -five. 
— Some time under Evergetes I. writ Ecclus. 

aged about sixty-six — for he was old when he 

writ it about 232 C. 

Sirach son of Jestis the elder. ' 



205— Ptol. Epiph. 



199 C. 



Onias III. — Jcsns called- 
Jason 



175 c. 



-Onias called — Lysimachus 
Menelaus . * 



173 a 

181 C. Ptol. Philop. 

1G9 * 11 Philometor deposed 
and fled to his bro- 
ther, whom the Alex- 
andrians had made 
king. 

irar 12 \ Philometor 

ioy o. x j pjj ysconj or Evergetes II. 



Jason 

Mcnelaus 



Jesus son of Sirach, the translator, who, 
if he translated, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his coming into Egypt, and that thirty- 
eighth year fell on lPhyscon/or Everg. 
Ft. when he was about sixty years or 
upwards, he must have come into Egypt 
207 before Christ, i. e. in the end of Ptol. 
Philopator. At which time Jesus might 
be about twenty-two years of age. 



But, whether the elder Sirachides was of the family of 
Simon the high-priest by Eleazar or not, it is certain he 
was of a competent age to remember Simon's graceful per- 
forming of the duty of high-priest : that he was not of suf- 
ficient age and experience, before the reign of Evergetes I. 
to write his book, in old age: and that the reign of Ever- 
getes I. was too short (twenty-four years) for his grandson 
in advanced years to translate this book under the same 



Evergetes : as, on the other hand, the grandson must have 
lived beyond the usual period of men, to begin this trans- 
lation in the thirty-eighth of Evergetes II. according to 
Usher, or his father Sirach must have exceeded the like 
period, did he, tho son, at the thirty-eighth year of his life, 
reach' the reign of Evergetes II. arid yet his grandfather 
Jesus be acquainted with Simon the First. 

E.DURESME, 



..? t 
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BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 



CHAP. I. 

Ver*. 1. jpLLL wisdom cometh front the. l&rd.] The author 
opens this book, as Solomon does his of Proverbs, with 
the commendation of wisdom ; he shews its eternity, ema- 
nation from God, and union with him. Wisdom is some- 
times taken for that eternal wisdom, which is an essential 
attribute of the Divinity j sometimes personally, for the 
Aoyog, or the Word begotten of the father; and some- 
times, for that derivative wisdom^ whick God's, infinite 
goodness is pleased, to coniinjmiqatq $p mankind, in differ- 
ent measures and proportion. But in Scripture, and in 
these, sapiential books particularly, whenever mention is 
made of wisdom with any mark of commendation, either 
the sincere practice of religion, and virtue is meant by it, 
or stjch knowledge, at least* thatl|a$ appear and strong in- 
fluence upon it Tha,t>3U wisdom cornet^ from the Lord, 
is exactly the sentiment of Solomon (whom this author 
very often imitates and copies), Prov. ii. 6. The Lord 
giveth wisdom, out of his mouth cometh knowledge and un- 
derstanding. And therefore St. James well advises, Jf any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask it of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, (i. 5. see also Dan. ii. 20 — 23.) " Sapicntiam 
homini tribuitDeus(says Lactantius) quam terrenus Pater 
<Jare ; i>ulIo. m.odo potest ;" (tie OpifiQip Dei, pap. 19.) dis-* 
tinguisfctiog Gfod \r\ this, particular, frqm,an earthly nai^cnt; 
who, though he $an. give temporal good things fg r ^e pQm-. 
fp»t of life, yet. CAnjio.'t, he give Avisdom for the conduct Qf it^ 
This observatipn of our a^uthpr shoulcl excite us, to q.$ox$, 
God with a respect i*nd duty worthy of bim, # ancj tq ac- 
knowledge with the profpundest, humility, thqt. G,oa^ in 
giving us \visdom, has given us the greatest gift that he can 
bestow, even a gift in some sense equal to himself. 

And is with him for ever.] The Vulgate renders, Et cum 
illofuit semper, et est ante <evum. The first clause is not 
in the Greek. The meaning of the latter is, that wisdom, 
considered as the A6yog, or a Divine attribute, is always 
present with God, as his joint-counsellor, and the partner 
of his throne. See Wisd. viii. 3. ix. 4. Prov. viii.22. 27. 
30. to which agrees the Tigurine version, et eidem semper 
conjuncta est. Rabanus Maurus, understanding it of the 
Logos, says, this author opens his book as St. John does 
his gospel, In the beginning tons the Word, and the Word 
was with God, &c. If with the Vulgate and some other 
Latin translations we understand it in the preeteritum, the 
sense then may be, — that God had from all eternity a per- 
fect idea of his future works ; that the design and order of 
the creation, with the whole series of providence, were al- 
ways present in the eternal mind, in a manner infinitely 
more perfect, than the scheme of any work can be sup- 



posed to be in the memory and understanding of tho best 
architect. 

Ver. 2. Who can number the sand of the sea, and the 
drops of rain, and the days of eternity?] We meet with a 
sentence reserahling this, xviii.10. 4s a drop of water 
unto the sea, and a gravel-stone in comparison of the sand, 
so area thousand years to the days of eternity. Virgil has 
the same comparison, 

" Quem qui scire velit, Libyci velit a&quoris idem 
Discere, quam raultse Zephyro turbentur arenae ; 
Aiit, ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 
jfJosse.quotlonii veniant ad littora fluctus." 

(Georg. lib. ii.) 

As to the first of these, viz. the quantity of the sand, Ar- 
chimedes has made an attempt to shew the possibility of 
numbering them (lib. de Arenae numero); and the Pythian, 
Apollo, to recommend his ojc£cle,s, and raise a high conceit 
of the immensity of his knowledge*, boosts of his skill in 
this particular, 

OiSa cya> ipafxuov rov apifljuov, julrpa OqXa<r<xrjC* 

And as one cannot count the days of ages past $ad to 
come, so is it equally impossible to date the epocha of 
wisdom, to fix the time when she first began to be, or to 
I d^te^mine her certain, period. The impossibilities here 
referred, to (for such they must be acknowledged withre- 
sneqt t,o human penyer) God only can effect, who, as the 
prQpkejt.sublirnely describes him, measures the waters in the 
ho{low of his hanily and metes out heaven with a span, and, 
comprehends the, dyst of the eqrth in a measure, and weighs 
th# niountains. in scales, and the hills in a balance, whose 
Spirit none hqfh directed, nox shelved to him th$ way of un- 
derstanding. (Isa. xl. 12 — 14.) 

Ver. 3. IF7/0 can find out the height of heaven, and the 
breadth of the earth, and the deep, and ivisdom?] See vi. 22. 
and note upon it. As in the former verse wisdom is com- 
pared to three things that cannot be numbered, so in this 
it is compared to as many as cannot be measured; inti- 
mating, that as these cannot be measured or numbered by 
any but God, so neither is wisdom known to, or can be 
perfectly comprehended by, any being else. Thus Job, 
speaking of the unsearchable wisdom of God, and his un- 
fathomablo perfections, puts these inquiries, and illus- 
trates the absurdity of the attempt by some of the like in- 
stances : Canst thou search out the Almighty to perfection? 
It is higher than the heaven, what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know? the measure of it is longer 
than the earth, and the breadth of it than thesea, (xi. 7—9.) 
And the apostle cries out, O the depth of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are hisjudgnients^and 
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his ways past finding out ! (Rom. xi. 33.) Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, describes the height of the heavens by saying, 
a smith's anvil would be nine days in falling from thence to 
the earth; which is as random a conjecture with respect to 
the height above, as the attempt of Archimedes was rash of 
numbering the sands beneath. 

Ver. 4. Wisdom hath been created before all things, and 
the understanding of prudence from everlasting, ,] Uporipa 

TT&VTtoV tKTHTTCU tTO<pta, teal OVVKTIQ ^pOVTJ<7£tt>C !£ CUWVOC- Thfc 

Greek transit *or expresses wisdom by different words in 
this book, as ao<pia, crvvtmg, <pp6vn<riQ, Tratdrfa, &C If we 
should understand wisdom here personally, it docs not 
follow that the Logos is a creature, or even the first-born 
of every creature in point of order and time ; the expression 
here rather implies his existence before all things, even 
before the beginning of the visible world. For if the Logos 
created all things, as the Scripture assures us, that without 
him was not any thing made, (John i. 3.) he cannot himself 
be any part of the creation, either in heaven or earth, or be 
numbered among the creatures, as he was before all cre- 
ated beings. It is well worth observing, that wisdom is 
not here said to have been created irporrr\ iravr^v, the first of 
all things, but irporlpa iravrvv, before all things ; before the 
creation of any thing in heaven, or in earth, and to have 
been c£ alutvoc, from eternity, as alwv is strictly taken in the 
preceding verses. Ilportpoc is used in this sense often by 
the LXX. and by this author, xii. 17. xli. 5. xlvi. 3. and is 
equivalent here ioirpb rov alu>vog arr' apxvc imai fit, xxiv.9. 
Sec note on that place, where the verb ita-un, the same that 
is here used, must mean an eternal generation, as it is said 
to have been 7rpo rov alwvog, and air apxnc, from the begin- 
ning, and before the world: in which sense most catholic 
writers understand it, Prov. viii. 22. a passage particu- 
larly resembling this, and from which probably it was 
taken, where wisdom is said to have been with the Lord 
before his works of old; i. e. before the works of the crea* 
tion, from everlasting, or ever the earth was. It is ob- 
servable, that our translators render, Tlie Lord possessed me 
from the beginning, following a copy which read hTfoaro, 
as the Hebrew word is translated by Aquila, and Philo, de 
Tcmulentia. But allowing eia-ice to be the true reading, 
which is disputed, it may be used both by Solomon and 
the son of Sirach in the sense of generated, and thus xVtha- 
nasius, Serm. 3. cont. Arian. Cyril. lib. v. Thes. cap. G. 
Hil. lib. de Synod, understand creation. And indeed the 
terms generation and creation are often used promiscu- 
ously in the best authors. Thus Cicero, " Quoniam plu- 
rima beneficia continet Patria, et est antiquior Parens 
quam is qui, ut aiunt, crcavcrit, major ci profecto, quam 
Parenti, debetur gratia." (Lib. i. de Repub.) And in this 
sense we find it used by Virgil, jEncid. lib. x, 517. 543. And 
on the other hand generation is sometimes used for crea- 
tion; thus Psal. xc. 2. 7rpo ret opr\ ytwriQwai, before the 
mountains were brought forth ; i.e. created, or existed. 
And when such strong terms as beforementioncd, expressive 
of eternity, arc added to terfZeaOai, it then means eternal 
generation. In like manner, when Homer calls the gods 
dtiyevlrag, we cannot suppose that he means any reflection 
upon them, or intends any lower sense than that of allv 
Uvtqq. Indeed, Apoc.iii.14. the Logos is said to be, % 
apXn ^Jc KTicrtwQ rov Qtov, the beginning of the creation of 
God; an expression, according to the inaccuracy of our 



translation, not very, unlike, Wisdom was created before all 
things, as if the Lbgos was but the first of God's creatures, 
made tose of as an instrument to create all others; whereas 
dpxv in this place signifies an author, an original efficient 
cause or creator, and so in all the Divine and moral writ- 
ings this word is usedj and applied to the infinite and 
eternal Being. The Ethiopic version of the place in Latin 
agrees herewith, etfuit ante omnia qua creavit Deus. (See 
Blackwall's Sac. Class, vol. ii. p. 177.) So that this pas- 
sage of St. John being capable of so orthodox and good a 
Sense, there seems the less occasion to alter Kthetog into 
krfwtoe, as Dr. Grabe has done in his edition. But all 
difficulties and objections will be avoided, if wisdom be 
considered here as a Divine attribute, the infinite wisdom 
of God, displayed in and poured forth upon all the works 
of the creation. In this sense Grotius understands this 
passage of our author, Creata dicitur divina Sapientia, cum 
se operibus prodidit, and refers to ver. 9. as explanatory of 
it. Nor is it unusual with this writer, to apply the term 
creation to qualities and attributes, as it does here to wis- 
dom, in a secondary sense. (See vii. 16. x. 18. xxxviii. 4. 
xliv. 2.) Lastly, may not irporipa express the pre-eminence 
of wisdom above all things and persons, in point of worth, 
dignity, and essence, far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion^ and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come? 
(See Heinsii Aristar* Sac. in Joh. i. 15.) 

Ver. 5. Tlie Word of God most high is the fountain of 
wisdom.'] This verse is omitted in most Greek copies, as 
it is also in the Syriac and Arabic versions; it occurs in 
the Cotnplut and -from thence our translators inserted it. 
We may understand by the Word of God, either the Logos 
personally, who is called the Almighty Word, in the book 
of Wisdom, xviii. 15. by Philo also, and the Chaldee 
paraphrasts; or by the Word of God, may be meant 
the Holy Scripture, which is the source of wisdom, and a 
rich treasury of heavenly knowledge; and that the com- 
mandments therein contained are the way to wisdom, ac- 
cording to the observation in ver. 26. (See Deut. iv. 6.) 

And her ways are everlasting commandments.'] Cover- 
dale's and the Geneva versions are more clear and explicit, 
The everlasting commandments are the entrance unto her. 
The sense is much the same as in the former sentence,' 
though the phrase is somewhat varied, as may be observed 
almost throughout this, and the book of Proverbs ; viz. 
.that the keeping of the commandments, or the observance 
of the precepts of the Decalogue, which Moses styles 
everlasting, from their unchangeableness, in opposition to 
human laws, that arc alterable at pleasure, is the way' 
which leads to wisdom. Like that, Prov. i. 17. The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and that in Job 
xxviii. 28. The fear of the Lord is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding. The words of Baruch very 
happily express the sense of our author : Hear, O Israel, 
the commandments of life, give ear to understand wisdom. 
Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom, for if thou 
hadst walked in the way of God, then shouldest thou have 
dwelled in peace for ever, (iii. 9. 12, 13.) 

Ver. 6. To whom hath the root of wisdom been revealed?] 
Thus Baruch iii. 15. Who hath found out her place, or who 
hath come into her treasures? (See also ver. 29—32. and 
Job xxviii. 20. 23.) If by the root of wisdom, we hereun- 
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derstand religion, then the senso may be, " that the right 
knowledge of God, and the true way of worshipping him, 
-were discovered but to a few. nations:" God shewed his 
statutes and ordinances unto Israel, but the heathen had 
no knowledge of his laws, as the Psalmist expresses it, 
Psal. cxlvii. 19, 20. Thus again Baruch, chap. iii. No 
man knoweth her way, nor thinketli of her „ path; but he 
that knoweth all things knoweth her, he hath found out all 
the way of faiowledge, and hath given it unto Jacob his ser- 
vant, and to Israel his beloved. Or if we, understand this 
of God himself, as the root and fountain of wisdom, the 
meaning then will be, " Who can fathom the depth of in- 
finite wisdom, unravel the mysteries of Providence, and 
the secrets of God's judgments? Or \vho can fully ex- 
plain the nature and essence of the Deity, or know the 
whole of his will, and the true and perfect manner of his 
worship, which can only be discovered in his word, and 
as far as he has been pleased, to reveal himself, and make 
the counsels of his will known?" Uavovpyi^ara is used by 
Solomon and this writer in a good sense, though oftener, I 
believe, taken in a bad one. The next verse is omitted in 
many Greek copies, and by the Arabic and Syriac inter- 
preters. It seems only an explanation of this, and per- 
haps crept into the text from the margin. By 7ro\v7rtipia 
in it seems to be understood wisdom's manifold way of 
acting, and the diversity of her gifts and operations, winch 
is but indifferently rendered by our translators, experience. 
Vcr. 8. There is one wise and greatly to be feared, the 
Lord sitting upon his throne.'] There is one only wise, i. e. 
God : all others have wisdom through and from him., St. 
Paul styles him the King eternal, immoTtal, invisible, the 
only wise God; (1 Tim. i. 17.) and so Clemens, 2o^oc 6 
fiowg Gcoc Kai tIXuoq ftovoq. God alone is wise, he alone is 
perfect : (Strom. 2. and 4.) and Philo, ctyeuSwc at rcXao- 
TTjrcc koX dKpoTnTts hoc dm fiovov, the heights and perfections 
of excellency are only proper and peculiar to one. (Do 
Sacrif. Cain ct Abel.) Plato in like manner appropriates 
wisdom to the Deity : To filv cro^ov ko\uv, ifiolye ftiya dvai 
SokcT, Koi 0a£ /lovy npinov. (In Phaed.) Or may not this 
be considered as an answer to the foregoing questions and 
interrogations, ver. 2, 3. G, 7. — that how difficult soever 
these instances may seem in themselves, or to our capa- 
city, yet to God's wisdom they arc open, as well as pos- 
sible ; that he alone knows the original, deep designs, and 
infinite worth, of wisdom, who has possessed her from all; 
eternity, and gives her to whom, and in what proportion, 
he pleases? Our translators, and the Geneva version, to 
make the sense clearer, and to particularize who is meant, 
.insert, the Lord, in the text; and so doos Junius in his 
translation, though the Greek copies begin the next verse 
with Kvptoe, except the Alexandrian MS. The Vulgate 
rendering of this passage is very lofty, Unus est altissimus 
Creator omnium, omnipotens, et rex potens, et metuendus 
minis, sedens super thronum illius, et dominans Deus. 

Ver. 9. He created her, and saw her, and numbered her, 
and poured her out upon all his works.'] i. e. God hath made 
all things in number, weight, and measure: (Wisd. xi. 20.) 
in the most exact order and proportion, and by the marks 
of wisdom on all his works, hath brought hor forth, dis- 
played, and revealed her excellency. For so KTt&txScu may 
be understood here and vcr. 4. and thus the oriental ver- 
sions explain iicriazv, the Syriac by patefecit earn, and the 



Arabic by retexit. (See Psal. civ. 24; and Philo, lltpl K o<r- 
fiovpyiaz.) Calmet likewise understands by numbering her, 
that ff God knew her from all eternity, and the time of her 
first appearance upon the earth, or any part of it/' 

Ver. 10. She is with all flesh according to his gift, and he 
hath given her to them that love him.'] Having shewn the 
original of wisdom, that it was from all eternity, he pro- 
ceeds beautifully to shew its production, or gradual ap- 
pearance in the world, and that its effects and signatures' 
arc displayed upon the creation in three /particulars ; first, 
in general, as his wisdom is plentifully shed, and poured 
out upon all his works, and is universally and in all re- 
spects to, he admired. It reaches from one end of the world 
to another mightily, and sweetly does she order all things. 
(Wisd. viii. 1.) Secondly, That though there are tokens 
and traces enough of wisdom discernible in all inanimate 
things, yet it is most visible in animal bodies, and distri- 
buted to all of them in some degree or other ; for in all of 
them there is a principle of instinct, something analogous 
to reason, and much resembling it.* Thirdly, That the gift 
and high privilege of reason belongs chiefly to men, and 
even to them is communicated in different degrees and pro- 
portions; to one is given the word of wisdom, to another 
the word of knowledge, to another divers kinds of tongues, 
to another the interpretation of them. (1 Cor. xii. 8. 10.) v 
Wisdom is divided severally to every man, as God pleases, 
and as is most necessary for each to receive it. (Ephes.* 
iv. 7.) Such as arc religious and fear the Lord she.is* 
most conversant with, and to them exopvyv^v, he hath dis- 
tributed her graces most liberally. Accordingly the angels, 
a higher order in the scale of being, whom the Psalmist 
calls God's servants, continually doing his will and plea- 
sure, are most perfect in knowledge ; and even among these 
intelligences, one star differeth from another star in glory. 
From this principle, as Solomon does in the book of Pro- 
verbs, the author takes occasion to enlarge upon and re- 
commend the fear of the Lord. 

Ver. 11. The fear of the Lord is honour, and glory, and 
gladness, and a crown of rejoicing.] An awful sense of Godj 
a devout affection to him, and a fear of offending him, such 
a religious frame of mind, is not only a great credit and 
ornament to a man, but is the cause of much joy and hap- 
piness to him. It fills the soul with a holy confidence, 
with inward satisfaction, and complacency. And though 
the world has not often a just consideration of, and regard 
to, the good man's merit, yet is he not the less honourable 
or glorious in himself; his glory is as much above com- 
mon applause, as piety is preferable to ambition. Accord-' 
ing to vulgar opinion, indeed,. to inspire men with the fear 
of God, is to fill them with melancholy and sadness ; -but 
the wise man here assures ns, that this is the only' true* 
source of joy. To fear God, is not to startle at and trem- 
ble before an all-powerful Being, made up of severity and 
cruelty, intent upon man's destruction, as the devil often 
dresses up and represents God to pious souls, to cast them 
into horror and despair, and raise in them jealousy and 
.distrust. If any thus describe God with such marks of 
abhorrence and terror, it is not the true God they are re- 
presenting, who is plenteous in goodness, and has more 
tenderness for his CTeaturcs than the most indulgent father." 
• Ver. 12. The fear of the, Lord .... giveth . . . a long 
life.] Sec ver. 20. A strict course of piety is most likely 
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to prolong a life in a. natural way; whereas sin, sometimes 
by natural causes, sometimes by the anger and just judg- 
ment of God, is the cause of a. sudden, untimely, or vio- 
lent'death. Thus the Psalmist : Tlie blood-thirsty and de- 
ceitful men shall not live out half their days. (Psal. Iv. 25.) 
But wisdom says of herself, By vie thy days shall be mul- 
tiplied, and the years of thy life shall be increased. ,(Prov. 
ix. 11. and iii. 2. 16.) It is also the surest way to procure. 
God's blessing, and to preserve men from all evils 'and 
calamities ; for the angel of the Lord tarrieth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them. (Psal. xxxiv. 7.) 
And in some following verses, to the inquiry, What man 
is he that lusteth to live, and would fain see good days? 
the answer is, Eschew evil and do good, seek peace and 
ensue it. 

Ver. 13. Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well, tvith 
him at the last, and he shall find favour in the day of his 
death . . .] Some copies read with the margin, He shall be 
blessed. The Syriachas, Colentis Deum prosper erit exitus, 
et in fine dierum suorum benedicetur ; and the Arabic, Ti- 
mentis Deum optimus erit finis, et in extrema tetate sua 
benedicetur. The sense in either rendering is, that the good 
man in his last hours shall not be tormented with the worm 
and sting of conscience, with sad reflections upon a past 
ill-spent life, but shall have a sweet foretaste of approach- 
ing happiness, and a joyful expectation of entering into a 
better state, and receiving the reward of his piety. He 
shall die with a quiet and easy conscience, and, like good 
old Simeon, depart this life in peace. Thus Gal. vi. 16. 
St. Paul says, They that walk according to this rule, i. e. 
the rule of righteousness, peace is on them, and on the 
Israel of God; for as the verb is not expressed in the 
Greek, we may as well expound the passage as an affirm- 
ation of what is, as a wish of what may be. I refer it to 
the learned to determine, whether this writer, — laying down 
so many fine rules of righteousness and moral conduct, 
which the study of the law furnished him with, and pre- 
cepts of inward and 'spiritual obedience, and a sincere ser- 
vice of God from the heart, which occur through the whole 
work, and withal the great and certain reward which at- 
tends good men at all times, and at their death more par- 
ticularly, — can be supposed to be without a firm belief of a 
life to come; and whether the reflection here, and many 
other expressions to the like purpose, can be separated 
from the hopes of it without violence. 

Ver. 14. To fear the Lord is thebeginning of wisdom.] A 
good understanding (says the Psalmist) have all they that 
do thereafter, the praise of it endureth for ever; and thus 
Job, Unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to depart from evilis understanding, (xxviii. 
28.) The observance of the commandments of the Lord, 
is the principal point or fulness of wisdom, (see ver. 16.) 
the practice of which gives men a better understanding of 
what is most conducive to their happiness, than any max- 
ims of human learning can infuse; for without piety, or the 
fear of the Lord, wisdom is falsely so called, and degene- 
rates into a vicious cunning. Plato has an observation 
like this, f) 6*ov yvwme, <ro<£<'a £<rrc, koX dom? tiXrjOcv//. The 
expression here, by the infinitive, dpxv cro^'iag <j>ofiu<xOat rbv 
Gfov, is very elegant and classical. Thus Cicero, " Ipsum 
quidem peccare, quoquo tc verteris, unum est:" (Paradox.) 
and Pcrsius, "Scire tuum nihil est;" and St. Austin, more 



strongly, "Honorifico te debito sacrificio laudis, pro scire, 
et posse." (Meditat. cap. 12.) 

And it teas created with the faithful inthe womb ...]. The 
faithful from their infancy have a fear and dread of. God, 
and. enter very, early on a course of piety and religion, 
and are no sooner conceived, and born into the church, 
say Messieurs du Port-Royal, but the fear of God is formed 
in their heart, and it continues with them to their lives' end^ 
Or it. may mean, that a good disposition and a religious 
temper are born and brought into the world with the faithful, 
and accompany them after. . ; This is what the author of 
the book of Wisdom means, when he, says, that being a 
witty child, andjiaving a good spirit, he came into a\body : 
tindefiled, (viii. 19, 20.) i.e. not disposed or naturally in- 
clined to evil. .And thus Job says, that, from his mother's 
womb, he had a natural compassion for the poor and father- 
less, (xxxi. 18.) And the contrary temper is well described 
by the Psalmist, The ungodly are froward even from their 
mother's womb ; as soon as they are born they go astray, 
and speak lies, (Psal. lviii.3.) i. e. Jbey are naturally ad- 
dicted to such vices. Or avc may understand this of some 
peculiar and singular gift of God to the faithful, as was the 
case with the prophet Jeremiah, of whom God says ? Before 
I formed thee in the belly I knew thee, and before thou earnest 
forth from the womb, I sanctified thee, (i. 5.) The like may 
be observed also of John the Baptist. There is a remark- 
able pleonasm in the Greek here, juera tti<jtu>v Iv fivrpq, (tuvck- 
t'ktQt} auToTc, which is a Hebraism : there are frequent in- 
stances of the like construction in this book, in the LXX.. 
(see Jer. xx. 14.) and in approved authors. 

Ver. 15., She hath built an everlasting foundation with 
men. . .] i. e. In just men more particularly, such in whose 
heart the fear of the Lord is strongly rooted; the impres- 
sions and good effects of which will not be easily effaced in 
them or their children. As wisdom was from everlasting, 
so her delights have "ever been with the sons of men, re* 
joicing (as it is expressed Prov. viii. 31.) in the habitable 
parts of the earth. And as she delights in the children of, 
men above all others, as being the image of God, among 
whom she has fixed her residence, so will she abide, espe-r, . 
cially with such as fear the Lord, and do not, by sin, de- 
face his image. (Wisd. i. 5. John xiv. 23.) What wisdom 
says of herself, Prov. viii. 23. irpb rov alwvog l^^uXlwai p*, 
exactly expresses ScjulXtov atwvoc here, which is rendered 
more beautiful by the metaphor, cvtWeutrtv, fundamentum 
(Bternitatis nidificavit, as Junius renders. And what she, 
observes of the' Jewish nation, xxiv.8. that the Creator of 
all things caused her dwelling to be in Jacob, and her inhe-. . 
ritance in Israel, is equally applicable to all true Israelites, 
whom she favours above all others. The Vulgate here 
adds three verses, which are not in the Greek copies. 

Ver. 17. Shefilleth all their house with things desirable.'] 
In the foregoing verse it is fxsOuvKti avToug, according to the 
idiom of the Hebrew tongue, which expresses a satiety or 
fulness by ebrietas, or inebriation. (See St. Jerome, Qusest 
in Genes.) Plautus has the like expression, " Unde satu- 
ritate ego saspe exii ebrius." (In Captiv.) The reading of 
the Complut. oltcov aWv, which our translators here follow,, 
seems more agreeable than oTkov ahrTig, which the Vulgate 
and many Greek copies have. What follows in the next: 
sentence, teal rd aTroSoyfta airo twv yevwjjuaTtuv «tm/c, seems 
also corrupt. It would be better read, rd dwoSoyfta avr&v 
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ytvvTifiaTvv avfrft, and so I find Br. Grabe has inserted in 
his edition from conjecture. (SeeProIcg. cap. 4. torn, iii.) 
The Vulgate also is faulty here in rendering ycvv^arwv by 
generationibus. The sense of tho passage is, " The fear of 
the Lord not only fills men with spiritual joy and comfort, 
but enriches those that have it." The Psalmist observes 
the like of tho faithful, that riches and plenteousness shall 
be in their house, (cxii. 3.) Solomon represents tho satis- 
faction and advantages arising from wisdom, under the re- 
semblance and image of a most elegant and delicious feast, 
where the rd lir&v/j^ara generally abound. (Prov. ix.) 

Ver. 18. The fear of the Lord is a crown of wisdom, 
making peace and perfect health to flourish. . .] Besides in- 
ward content and satisfaction, which is the usual sense of 
peace, it has several other senses among the Jews, appli- 
cable also to this place. Thus, Gen. xxix. 6. Is he well? 
in the Hebrew is, Is there peace to him? (See also xxxvii. 
14.) It signifies also prosperity; and the usual salutation 
of wishing peace to any one, or his house, always included 
prosperity. (See Matt. x. 12, 13.) So Numb. vi. 26. The 
Lord give thee peace, i. e. make thee happy and prosperous; 
and xxv. 12. I give unto him my covenant of peace, i. e. to 
make him and his family prosperous. (See Psal. lxxii. 3. 
Isa. xxxvii. 17. Lam. iii. 17.) According to Grotius, the 
sense is, "That the fear of the Lord is of service, both to 
soul and body, giving up{\vi\ to the former, and vyhta laaiwg 
(a strong expression, denoting the perfection of health and 
soundness) to the latter." The conclusion of the verse, 
and it enlargeth their rejoicing that love him, is omitted in 
the Vatican and Vulgate, and is probably an interpolation 
from ver. 12. to which it agrees exactly in sense. 

Ver. 19. Wisdom raineth down skill andknowledge of un- 
derstanding.] Our author uses kZuyfifiptitJt in the same meta- 
phorical sense, x. 13. The meaning is, " Wisdom or the 
fear of the Lord is the source of true knowledge and pru- 
dence; without this, knowledge is falsely so called, is 
proud, presumptuous, and overbearing; and prudence de- 
generates into craft and cunning. Persons of great abili- 
ties and attainments, without a sense of piety and religion, 
are infinitely more dangerous to society, to the church or 
state, than even the most wicked men, who have less or but 
ordinary skill and talents. The latter can scarce hurt any 
but themselves, in matters at least of a higher concern ; but 
the former are capable of unsettling, perverting, and ruin- 
ing, numbers of thoughtless and unguarded souls, and too [ 
often succeed, by their sophistry arid address, in their mis- 
chievous attempt." Upon the next verse both the Syriac 
and Arabic translations paraphrase very largely, and in- 
sert a great deal, omitting all that follows, either in the 
Greek or Latin copies, to ver. 28. as the Chaldee paraphrase 
often inserts very large portions, without authority from 
the Hebrew, in many parts of the Old Testament. 

Ver. 21. The fear of the Lord driveth away sin, and 
where it is present, it turneth away wrath . . .] i. e. The fear 
of the Lord and his judgments, when it is strongly rooted in 
the soul, inclines men to and encourages them in the per- 
formance of their duty, and thereby keeps them from sin 
and punishment, its sure attendant. (See Prov. xvi. 6.) 
It either puts them upon observing a prudent circumspec- 
tion and caution in their actions, or to atone for sin com- 
mitted, by contrition and repentance. Tertullian says, ex- 
cellently,- u Qui prassumit, minus vcretur, minus preecavet, 



plus periclitalur: timor fundamentum salutis est/' (De 
Cultu Fceminarum.) This verse is wanting in the Roman 
edit, and some others: Dr. Grabe has inserted it from the 
Complnt. which our translators generally follow, which 
copy, he observes, is of singular use to supply the hiatus 
in others. (Proleg. torn. ult. cap. 3.) Our version ren- 
ders, TTapafthwv 81 <mo<rrplt$>u 6pyi)v, where it is present it 
turneth awaytvrath; but Grotius understands by irapatd- 
vwv, the meek and patient man, whose behaviour and tern* 
per are such, thatthey are not easily inflamed, his reason in- 
terposes against a rising storm, its cool judgment either pre- 
vents or assuages wrath, and insensibly disarms its fury. 
This interpretation, though couutenanccd indeed by the 
context, seems to want an article to confirm it. Instead of 
this latter clause, the Vulgate, Grabe, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, (Paedag. lib. i. cap. 8.) insert, ctyo]3oc S* oh Suv/r 
osrat iiKauifSrjvat* 

Ver. 22. A furious man cannot be justified, for the sicay 
of his fury Shall be his destruction. . .] Our translators fol- 
low a copy which read Sv/iw&rc dvrjp, as the Complut. that 
of Camerarius, and some other copies, have it. The Vat. 
and Alex. MS. which Hceschelius here agrees with, have 
^vfibg aStKog, unjust anger, such as is without sufficient and 
good reason, or is immoderate in its degree. St. Paul ac- 
quaints us, that we may sometimes be angry, and yet sin 
not, (Ephes. iv. 26.) and there is a resentment which is 
highly commendable; such, for instance, is a zeal for the 
service of God and the cause of religion, where unconcern- 
edness and indifference are culpable and sinful ; such a 
lukewarmness as is condemned in the Laodiceans, Rev. iii. 
16. Anger, without some such just occasion, cannot be 
justified, nor free from censure or fault. The sense is 
pretty much the same with that of St. James, (i. 20.) The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God; i. e. it 
puts a man upon saying and doing things contrary to his 
duty, and is a breach of that perfection, which renders him 
acceptable to God. Anger proceeds upon a wrong princi- 
ple, it springs generally from pride, and is moderated and 
vanquished most effectually by the fear of the Lord, ac- 
cording to St. Paul's observation and advice, Be not high- 
minded, but fear. (Rom. xi. 20.) Our author speaks by the 
figure litotes, when he says, Anger cannot be justified, for 
more is intended than is here expressed; it means, that it 
is highly criminal, and to be condemned, and shall not 
escape punishment, according to the marginal reading. It 
is generally attended with mischief to others, or to the fu- 
rious person himself, the impetuosity or violence of whose 
passion proves often fatal to him in its consequences. The 
Greek expresses this by poin) Svpov, a metaphor taken from 
the balance, and literally means, that the excess or prepon- 
derancy of passion will overturn a man. This, in a larger 
sense, may be understood of other irregular lusts and pas- 
sions, which, if criminally indulged, will be tho certain ruin 
of a man. 

Ver. 23. A patient man tvill bear for a time, and after- 
ward joy shall spring up unto him.'] "Y<mpov abrtZ avaSdxru 
ev<ppoavvri. A meek man will bear with injuries for a long 
time, and not disturb the calm of his mind, nor forfeit tho 
reward of his patience. According to Calmet, the senso 
is, that the good man is often exposed in this life to evil 
treatment, persecution, and reproaches; but is not deject- 
ed or discouraged by his present affliction: he will wait 
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awhile, jusqu'au terns destine, until the appointed time, for 
his deliverance. In the, mean time he rests himself upon 
God's promises till death ; and then he will find himself 
pot only delivered out of his troubles, but filled with joy 
TOd glory in a better state. (See Wisd. iii. 1— 3L and 
v. 1—3.) God often permits the righteous to be afflicted 
ip this world, that, having approved themselves to him by 
their patient enduring of tribulations, they may at length 
Qnter into joy and happiness. The Scriptures furnish 
many instance? of this, especially in the history of the 
patriarchs and apostles. St. Paul thus describes the state 
of himself and fellow-Christians : We are troubled on every 
side, bat not distressed; ive are perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; persecuted, but. not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed. (2 Cor. iv. 8, 9.) The reading of this verse, as 
it is in almost all the Greek copies, seems corrupt; that 
of the Alexandrian MS. seems preferable, ?wc Kaipov dv- 
§l%ZTai jAaKpoSvjAog, kcl\ vartpov aurtf 4va§w<r« £v<ppoavvr}v* 
t. e. God will give unto him beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness; (Isa. lxi. 3.) or the reading may be vgtzqov ovt$ 
dviSoaic tvfypocvvw, according to the copy probably which 
the Vulgate followed, et postea redditio jucunditatis. 
This observation is particularly true with respect to Job, 
who was an equal pattern of suffering and patience; and 
therefore we read, that God made his latter end as pros- 
perous as the beginning. 

Ver. 24. He will hide his words for a time, and the lips 
of many shall declare his wisdom.'] As applied to the meek 
man, the sense is, " He will stifle, his resentment, and not 
break out into indecent and outrageous expressions: he 
will keep silence, especially from hasty and injurious 
words, though such a command of his temper be pain and 
grief to him ; and his moderation and conduct in this 
particular will be both admired and commended." If un- 
derstood of the good man struggling under adversity, the 
meaning is, <c that he will not openly complain of the Al- 
mighty, but silently hear the discipline of affliction, and 
wait God's own pleasure, knowing that the Lord is good 
unto all that wait for him, to. the. soul that seeketh. him" 
La,m. iii. 25. The description of this religious resigna- 
tion in ver. 26. 28, 29. of that chapter, is very fine, and 
close to tho present purpose, It is good that a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord: 
he sitteth alone, and keepeth silence, because he hath borne 
it upon him: Iteputteth his mouth in the dust, if so be there 
may be hope* Tho Psalmist gives the, same excellent ad- 
vice of submission to the Divine will, Hold thee still in 
th$ Lqrd, and put thy trust in him, and lie shall bring it to 
pass, Psal. xxxvii.7. which whole psalm, a learned pre- 
late observes, is summed up in this and the foregoing 
v^rse of this chapter. (Patrick's Comment, inloc.) This 
trust in God for, deliverance, is very beautifully called by 
St. Paul, tpyov Tijg iriojtutg and vTTOfxovt} Trig zXiridog, (IThess. 
i. 3.) The work of faith, and patience of hope. Osiander 
understands this of calumny in particular, which the good 
rxian is loaded with for a time, while his innocency is sus- 
pected, which he takes patiently, suffering wrongfully ; but 
that afterward his righteousness shall be acknowledged 
and confessed before men, and his just dealings be as clear 
as the noon-day. (Com. in loc.) This may be farther 
understood of prudent silence, and modest rcscrvedness, 



which is not hasty to speak, nor forward to boast or extol 
itself; which instance of wisdom shall not go without its 
due praise, .nor suffer for its own backwardness. Some 
copies read, x*&n *r«rrwv, the lips of the faithful ; butVoX- 
Xwv is the more general reading, which the Vulgate and our 
translators follow; t. e. his silence shall be recompensed 
with the praise of all men. Our author has the like ex- 
pression, xxxix* 9. 

Ver. 25. The parables of knowledge are in the treasures 
of wisdom; but godliness is an abomination to a sinner.] 
L e. In the treasury or bosom of a wise man, are many 
useful reflections and observations upon men and things, 
which he understands the most proper season to bring 
forth and publish. For the tirue mark of a wise man is to 
know how to keep his thoughts and words to himself, and 
not to talk at random, and speak confidently about every 
thing, or unseasonably of any thing. Who is a wise man, 
and endued unth knowledge among you? says St. James, 
iii. 13. Let him shew out of a good conversation his works 
with meekness of wisdom. Or the sense may be, " Many 
good lessons of instruction and morality are delivered by 
persons of great piety and understanding, which are dis- 
agreeable to the wicked, and, as so many reproofs, are dis- 
regarded by him." (See Wisd. ii. 12. 14, &c.) 

Ver. 26. If thou desire wisdom, keep the commandments^ 
and the Lord shall give her unto thee.] See ver. I;. The 
author of the book of Wisdom accordingly observes, That 
into a malicious soul wisdom will not enter, nor dwell in a 
body subject, unta sin, (i.4.) Some copies read the begin- 
ning of this verse with' an interrogation, as the Roman in 
particular, iweOv/j.ri<Tag dotjyiav; Dost thou desire wisdom ? keep 
the commandments. And thus St. Austin, Concupisti sapi- 
entiam? Serva rnandata : and he makes this observation 
upon it, Prior est in recta hominis eruditiohe labor ope- 
randi, quam voluptas intelligendi quce vera sunt.' (Adv. 
Faustum.) The sense of this passage is not unlike that of 
St. John, vii. 17. If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. And thus the Psalm- 
ist, The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and 
he will shew them his covenant, (Psal. xxv. 14.) Job has 
determined the matter when he says, Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil, is under- 
standing, (xxviii. 28.) 

Ver. 28. Distrust not the fear of the Lord when thou art 
poor.] Mi) d7rEi6r)<ryg $6(5$ Kvpiov. According to the mar- 
ginal reading, " Be not disobedient to the fear of the LoTd, 
i.e. to the commandments of the Lord, when thou art poor 
or distressed." The Tigurine version renders, Religioni 
Domini parere ne recuses inops. The sense is, "Do not 
distrust God's goodness in the time of thy adversity or 
low estate, as if he either could not or would not' succour 
thee, and so be induced to use unlawful means, or fly to 
forbidden arts, or trust too much upon any human help, for 
preservation." For this reason, says the Psalmist, the 
Lord will not leave the rod of the ungodly upon the lot 
of the righteous, u e. subject them to their scourge and 
tyranny, lest the righteous put their hand unto wickedness. 
(Psal. exxv. 3.) And upon account of the temptation and 
dangers, attending the extremes of each state, the prophet 
Agur prays equally against poverty and riches. (Prov. 
xxx. 9.) The words cv&rjc wv, when thou art poor, are 
riot in the Vat. Alex. MS. nor Vulgate. The oriental ver- 
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sions too omit them. Dr. Grabe has inserted them from 
the Complut. which our translators here likewise follow. 
- Come not unto him with a double hearth] i. e. With af- 
fections divided betwixt God and the world; for God re- 
•quires the whole heart, and to be served with uniform obe- 
dience and sincerity. Or the sensexnay bo, "Do not offer 
thy devotions with a doubting spirit." Accordingly St. 
James advises to ask in- faith, nothing wavering; because 
a person of such a distrustful disposition has no grounds to 
expect that he shall receive any thing of the Lord. (James 
i. 6, 7. Matt. xxi. 21. Marked. 23, 24. 1 Tim. ii. 8.) The 
Arabic takes it in this sense, rendering, Neque acce- 
das, dubius existens in corde tuo. The same apostle calls 
such a one, a double-minded man, avrjp Styvxog, and de- 
scribes him as divided and distracted in what he goes 
about, and unstable in all his ways. Quomodo prcestabit 
Deus (says Lactantius) precanti quod oraverit, aim ad 
precanditm neque ex 'animo, nee observanter accedit?* (lib. 
v. 20.) ' The wicked are described by the Psalmist, as flat- 
tering with their lips, and dissembling with a double heart } 
(Psal. xii.2.) which the Hebrew expresses by leb valeb, a 
heart, and a heart. See also IChron. xii. 33. where it is 
said of the children of Zebulun, that they were not of dou- 
ble heart, which, according to the marginal reading from 
the Hebrew, is, They were without a heart, and a heart; 
absque corde et corde, as some old Latin versions have it. 
• Ver. 29. Be not a hypocrite in the sight of men, and take 
good heed what thou speakest.] c Mrj vTroKp&rje iv oropamv 
dvSptoTTtovi Grotius understands this of lying, ne mentia- 
ri$ coram hominibus, and says, that {nroKpivzaScn is so taken 
in several parts of Scripture. (Job xxxivi 30. Matt. xxiv. 
51. James v. 12.) -And indeed this hath some countenance 
from the following sentence, Take good heed what thou 
speakest, which the Arabic expounds of veracity, Sit sermo 
labiorum tuontm aquus, etverax. There may also another 
interpretation be given of this place, "Act not the hypo- 
crite before men, by'putting on the mask of religion, or 
boasting of thy perfection in it, when thy actions speak 
the contrary;" one of them, qui Curios simulant, et Bac- 
chanalia vivunt. And thus the Syriac seems to under- 
stand it, Neque de Religione Dei glorieris; or, act not the 
false friend, with an intention to deceive' others, by the 
specious show and appearance of friendship. Lastly, the 
sense may be; "Do not play the hypocrite by pretending 
to be what you are not, commending yourself before 
others, and extolling your merit, to gain their good opi- 
nion and applause/' And thus the Geneva version takes 
it, Be not a hypocrite, that men should speak of thee. Ju- 
nius has still a new interpretation, Ne simulatus esto, ut si 
orahumana habeas, which the margin explains, "Do not 
play the hypocrite, by acting different parts, and assuming 
two or more persons, and speaking with two or more 
mouths;"- but this seems forced. Probably lv <rr6}ia<n is a 
Hebraism literally rendered, and means no more than coram. 
•* Ver. 30. Exalt not thyself lest thou fall, and bring dis- 
honour upon thy soul, and so God discover thy secrets.'] 
i. e. Do not think to deceive and impose upon God, as 
thou hast upon thy friends and neighbours; but avoid dis- 
simulation and spiritual pride, lest God humble thee, and 
discover the hypocrisy and naughtiness of thy heart, and 
expose thee to public shame and contempt, by publishing 
thy secret wickedness; which is the moral of .the proud 



pharisee in the gospel. (Luke xviii.) This the Lord threat- 
ens also by his prophet; This is thy lot, the portion of thy 
measures from me, saith the Lord: because thou hastforgottm 
me, and trusted in falsehood, andlhave seen thine adulteries, 
and thy neighings, the lewdness of thy whoredom, and thine 
abominations on the hills; therefore will I discover thy skirts 
upon thy face, that thy shame may appear: (Jer. xiii.25 — 27.) 
and ra Kpynra <rou means here ra tcpvirra rijc oXa^pviiq, as it is 
expressed 2 Cor. iv." 2. Plato finely observes, Set Stpainvuv 
Sthv oh a^fiaat Tc;(va£ovrac> dXka dkrfitiq riuwvrag aptrirv. 

Cast thee down in the midst of the congregation.] This 
refers to the custom of bringing criminals to a public hear- 
ing, and punishing them openly for their faults. See Ecclus. 
xxiii. 31. Prov.v.l4.xxvi.2G. where Solomon, speaking 
of such a deceiver says, iKKaXvvru rag iavrov afxaprta$, tvyvoxr- 
roc iv avv&pioie, revelabitur malicia ejus in concilio. (Vulg.) 

Because thou earnest not in truth to the fear of the Lord.] 
"On ou 7rpo<ri}X0££ t$ #0/3^ Kvpiov iv dXriOdy, i. e. sincerely and 
heartily, without hypocrisy, contrary to the double heaTt, 
(ver. 28.) for our love to God must be entire and undivided;, 
and sincerity is the formality or soul of it. Some copies 
read, on ov Trpo<rii\Otc iv <p6(3(# Kvpiov, because thou earnest 
not in the fear of the Lord. 

CHAP- II. 

Ver. 1. IfjLYson, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare 
thy soul for temptation.] Corn, a Lapide thinks that the 
occasion of this advice was, that at this time the Jews were 
grievously afflicted under Ptolemy Lagus, who took Jeru- 
salem, and used the Jews with great severity, and sent many 
thousands captive into Egypt; which change of state, it was 
apprehended, might incline many to forsake Judaism; to 
confirm whom, and keep them steady to the religion of 
their fathers, the author gives them this seasonable advice. 
(Com. in loc. see also Du Pin's Prelim. Dissert, p. 23.) 
All temptations may be referred to two sorts ; cither they 
proceed from God, or the devil and his agents. God tempts 
men for the trial and manifestation of their faith, he proves 
the .sincerity of their virtue by occasional afflictions ; his 
design is to make them better, more vigilant, more resolute, 
and more humble ; to train them up to victory, to prepare 
them for a crown, and to increase" their glory and reward ; 
and he gives them, for this purpose, [force and strength 
proportionable to the combat he suffers them to be ex- 
posed to. The devil tempts men, when he solicits them 
to sin; when he invites them by offers of imaginary wealth 
or greatness to fall down, and worship him; when he is 
busy with men's thoughts, and by false suggestions would 
gain over their affections; when he insinuates the diffi- 
culties and discouragements of religion, and the pleasures 
of vice and licentiousness: his temptations are always to 
be dreaded, they are designed to impose upon and cheat 
men, to rob them of their innocency and peace, to make 
them fall from one wickedness to another, to disregard tho* 
fear of God, to be indifferent about matters of religion, and, 
in consequence of that, to fall from tho faith, and at length 
to sink them into perdition — the portion of libertines and 
unbelievers. To be tempted in the former sense, is tho 
portion of all God's faithful servants and children. (See 
Hcb. xii. 6.) Thus Moses had a great trial of variety of 
afflictions, when he was appointed to serve the I^ord ia' 
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Egypt; he met with contempt and ill usage, not only from 
the Egyptians, but from the ungrateful Israelites, whose de- 
liverance he was soliciting and labouring for, and was often 
in danger of his life, from the malice of Pharaoh and his 
people, but he was not frighted from executing the commis- 
sion he was entrusted with, by any threats or hardships he 
endured : for he had a respect unto the recommence of the 
reward from him that sent him. (Heb. xi. 27.) So under 
the gospel, when the sons of Zebedee coveted places of 
trust and hollar in an imaginary kingdom, our blessed Lord 
told them, that the preferments of his court did not consist 
in the vanity of precedence, in sitting at his right hand, or at 
his left; but in drinking of his bitter cup, and being bap- 
tized with his bloody baptism. (Matt. xx. 21.) And when 
St. Paul was called to an apostleship, the Lord told Ana- 
nias in a vision, that his mission w r as not designed to tri- 
umph over the gentile world, nor should his revelations 
discover to him, what kingdoms he should convert; but I 
will shew him (says God) what great things he must suffer 
for my name's sake* (Acts ix. 1G.) And this that apostle 
well understood: for when he reckons up the signs of an 
apostle, he begins with his patience under afflictions, as if 
that greatness of mind which slighted the tribulations which 
attended upon preaching the gospel, was a more eminent 
and surer sign of his apostleship, than all his power of 
working signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. (2 Cor. 
xii. 12.) St. Chrysostom's observation upon this notice to 
prepare for temptations, is both pertinent and entertaining; 
rcaXai al l-jrayyeXiai Ik wpooifittov tig Trupaop.ov$ IjiTnGUv* /uyaXrj 
irpOTpoTrfi Kai 7rapaK\r}<rig ivapyrjg Trjg SovXttac kivSvvujv zvOtwg 
uTToywaaadca, k. r. X. Bella vero promissio in tentationes inci- 
dere! Egregia verb exhortatio et consolatio ejus servitutis 
pericnla statim degustare! plane egregia simul et admiranda, 
et maximum lucrum adferens. Audi quce sequuntur, sicut 
Aurum igne examinatum, purius reddifur, pari modo etiam 
anima, quce inter afflictiones versatur et pericula, splendidior 
per ilia evadit > omnemqtte peccatorum maculam abstergit. 
(Ser. 23. torn, v.) Nor is the following less worthy of no- 
tice and regard; Qui Deo placere cupit, ante omnia lon- 
ganimitatem apprehendens ac patientiam, debet fortiter o&- 
vias quasque sufferre tribulationes, angustias, atque necessi- 
tates, sive corporales mqrbos ac passiones, sive improperia, 
atque injurias ab hominibus, sive etiam diversas invisibiles 
anxietates, quce a spiritibus malignis inseruntur anima. (S. 
Ephrem. Tract, de Patientia.) The Vulgate adds, Accedens 
ad servitutem Dei, sta injustitia et timore, which is not in 
the Greek copies; but St. Austin, (de Speculo) St. Cyprian, 
(Tract, de Mortal.) and St. Bernard, all retain them; pro- 
bably they were in some ancient copy which they used, the 
same which the Vulgate follows. 

Ver. 2. And make not haste in time of trouble.] Kai /*$ 
aTrcvoTje tv Kaipw liraywyriq* 'Eiraywyr} here signifies the evils 
which God is pleased at any time to visit his servants with : 
(see ver 4.) and thus it is used in very many places by 
this writer, (iii. 28. v. 8. xxiii.ll. xl.9. xlvi.3. xlviii.2. 
see also Pet. ii. 5.) The sense is, When tribulation and an- 
guish are upon thee, patienlly depend upon God, wait till 
he graciously vouchsafes the times of refreshment and de- 
liverance, and do not, through distrust of his mercy, betake 
thyself to any unlawful means of extricating or sayingthy- 
self ; for God knoweth when and how to bring his afflicted 
servants out of their temptations. (2 Pet. ii. 0.) The ex- 
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pression is the same with that, Isa. xxviii. 1G. He that be- 
lieveth, shall not make haste; i. e. He that believeth God's 
promises, made to his faithful servants, will not shew any 
distrust, nor fly or hasten to any base and unlawful means, 
such as those mentioned to be made use of in that chapter, 
(ver. 15.) by some, who made lies their refuge, and hid 
themselves under falsehood ; which sense is preferred by the 
learned Vitringa. (Com. in loc.) The virtue recommended 
in the words before us, is what the Greeks call <Tw^/oo<rvv*i, 
and is, according to the Roman orator, " Non perturbari in 
rebus asperis, nee tumultuantem de gradu dejici." (De Offic. 
lib. i.) And in the Scripture language" it is to tarry, to wait 
the Lord's leisure, and to possess the soul in patience; and 
in the phrase of this writer, to set the heart aright, to endure . 
constantly, and to wait for bis mercy. St. Chrysostom's 
comment upon the words is, lv voay Kai -mvia Itt avT<{> ttc- 
iroiOwg yivov. (Horn. 39. adv. Jud. Orat. 6.) According to 
Calmet, it is to shew no signs of anger and impatience at any 
trying or severe dispensation we may labour under, nor to 
let any hasty word foolishly escape us, as if we questioned or 
disputed God's right, wisdom, or goodness, in so visiting us. 

Ver. 3. Cleave unto him and depart not away, that thou 
mayst be increased at thy last end.] i. e. That thou mayst 
receive the just recompence of thy patience. The Port- 
Royal comment understands this of increasing to perfec- 
tion; that nothing so much-displays and improves men's 
virtue as submission and constancy in sufferings; that the 
harvest, which will at last be reaped from thence, after pa- 
tience has had its perfect work, springeth up unto eternal 
life. Some copies accordingly read the former part of the 
verse thus, fitivov rrjvavapovriv, Ko\\i]9r\Ti avTtjj, Kaififj airoaTye, 
which is agreeable to the context, and invigorates the sense ; 
or the meaning may be, that in thine old age, thou mayst 
abound with such good things as may make thy latter end 
comfortable. Under the old law God rewarded the faithful 
services of such as cleaved unto him with long life, victory 
over enemies, and such-like temporal blessings. Junius 
renders, ut augearis ad ftnem tisque tuum, that thou mayst 
always thrive and prosper, even to thy latter end.- Instead 
of apostatizing or revolting from God, in whom alone the 
happiness of man centres, make the Psalmist's resolution 
your own, and devoutly say, It is good for me to hold me 
fast by God, and to put my trust in the Lord God, (Psal. 
lxxiii.28.) 

Ver. 4, 5. Wliatsoever is brought upon thee, take cheer- 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a low estate: 
for gold is tried in the fire, and acceptable men in the fur- 
nace of adversity.] Some copies have, lv Ka/xlvt^ Tamiv<t>(Tuog 
(TtoOfoovTat, alluding probably to the deliverance of the 
three holy children from the fiery furnace. The Arabic 
rendering of Sl?cu avplvtoc, is much to be admired and ap- 
proved, id hi quo te Deus tentaret, sustine cum gratiarnm 
actione; the rendering of what follows, Kai lv aXXdy^an ra- 
7rctvw(T6wc <tov paicpoQvfiyaov, is neither literal nor full; the 
true rendering is, be patient in hoping for a change of your 
present loto estate; and so Grotius takes it, Tatiens csto in 
mutatione depressionis luce sperancla: and Junius, Et ad 
commutationem dejectionis tuce sperandam esto longanimus. 
The Geneva version, Be patient in the change'of thine afflic- 
tion, is literal indeed, but reaches not the sense. The 
Psalmist seems better to express it, (Psal. xxxvii. 7.) Hold 
thee still in the Lord, and abide patiently upotihim. (See 
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James iv. 7. 1 Pet. v. 6.) Pythagoras gives the same advice 
in the like circumstances, 

*0<7<ra tz Satfiovtyai ri-^aig fipordl aXyc* txovmv, 
*Hv av fidipav tA^Cj ravrrjv <plp£, /urjS* dyavatcru. 

XpV<T. £7TTJ. V. 1G. 

In suffering, or bearing afflictions, God enjoins not an apa- 
thy, he neither expects nor wills an utter insensibility; he 
intends a feeling when he scourges,, and allows a proper 
concern to be expressed, provided it be with moderation, 
submission, and resignation. St. Chrysostom thus illus- 
trates the sense in ver. 5. SxxTiep to \pvalov rtj> irvp\ j3aaavi- 
Z6fitvov, KaOaparrEpovyivtrai, ovrtj tzai tj xpvxn ^Xtycaiv 6/uiAouaa, 
ical KivSvvoiCf <paiSporipa, Kai XafiTTporlpa, avuvi, koI Traaav 
ajxapTYifiaTtov airoppa-rrrirdi KrjXfSa' t. e. by temptations and 
afflictions a man is brought, as it were, to the touchstone; 
by these his intrinsic excellency and goodness is discovered, 
and the greater the improvement and proficiency is under 
them, the more acceptable is the sufferer to God, and the 
brighter lustre is added to his virtue. 

Ver. 7. And go not aside, lest ye fall.] i. e. Have not re- 
course to any unlawful means for succour, which men of 
little faith and great impatience are apt to fly to. Many 
in time of tribulation are tempted to fall away after dif- 
ferent sorts, some take to evil courses, and the hidden 
works of dishonesty to get a living: others have denied the 
faith, and, for fear of persecution or the sword, have turned 
to a false religion. Some have applied to and trusted in 
evil arts, as sorcery or magic, to help them in their losses 
and distress, as was the folly of Saul, in consulting the 
witch of Endor. The precept of fearing the Lord, and 
waiting for his mercy, is, though the phrase is somewhat 
varied, often repeated in this chapter, and yet there is no 
tautology in this respect; it is only, says Osiander, to 
keep our faith awake, that we should not be tempted to 
think God had forgot us, if at any time, in our opinion, 
God seems slack concerning his promise, and defers for 
awhile answering our expectation. (Com. in loc.) . 

Ver. 9. Ye that fear the Lord, hope for good, and for 
everlasting joy and mercy .] 'EX^o-are tig ayaOa, Kai tig ti>- 
(f>po<jvvr)v aluvoc, koI IXiovg' probably the true reading is 
EVcoc' iXmZuv, in this construction, signifies to expect; wait 
for, or trust to or in any thing or person. The Geneva 
version takes it in this latter sense, Ye that fear the Lord, 
• trust in good things, and in the everlasting joy and mercy. 
(See the use of this phrase, Psal. cxxx. 5, G. cxlv. 10. Isa. 
li. 5. according to the LXX.)* By ayaSd we may under- 
stand the good things of this life, which such as fear the 
Lord^iave the greatest reason to expect. For did the Lord 
rain bread from heaven upon his faithful Israelites, and 
shall any doubt whether he can at all times nourish his peo- 
ple, or send food to those that stand in need of it, and 
trust in his goodness for it, though even the fields should 
fail, and the. earth itself grow barren? God is not tied to 
ordinary means, nor our maintenance. to the fruits of the 
earth, or other common supplies. The ravens shall find 
meat, and bring it to Elijah, if God so commands, (1 Kings 
xvii. G.) and a little oil as long as he pleascth shall con- 
tinue running, and not fail, (ver. 14.) Infinite is his power, 
and infinite are his methods and ways, to reward and com- 
fort them that cleave to and depend upon him. 

Ver. 10. Look at the generations of old, and see, did ever 



any trust in the Lord and teas confounded? Or did any 
abide tit his fear, and was forsaken? Or whom did he ever 
despise that called upon him ?] Run over the histories of 
all ages and nations, consider that of the patriarchs and 
prophets in particular, which affords many and shining in- 
stances of the regard God has for his faithful, and of his 
care and protection of them in all straits and dangers, The 
Psalmist had observed, and was convinced of an extraor- 
dinary providence watching over those that led a godly 
life, and says, I have been young, and now am old, and yet 
saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor their seed begging 
their bread. (Psal. xxxvii. 35.) To the same purpose is 
that, Job iv. 7. Remember, J pray thee, who ever perished 
being innocent ; or where were the righteous entirely cut off? 
This observation is confirmed by an enumeration of par- 
ticulars, 1 Mace. ii. 51 — 61. where the writer instances ia 
Abraham, Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, David, Elias, 
Daniel, and the three children; and then concludes, in 
terms not unlike our author's, Thus consider ye throughout 
ail ages, that none that put their trust in him shall be over- 
come. On the contrary, did ever any rebel, and fightagainst 
heaven, and prosper ? Consider the Jewish nation in par- 
ticular ; they promised themselves upon the death of the 
righteous heir, that the inheritance would be their own, 
and yet how were their very hopes blasted ! Instead of 
securing their title, they ruined it; instead of an expected 
greatness, which they thought would last for ever, their 
power and jurisdiction had a quick and fatal period; their 
supposed and boasted right to the Divine favour, was 
swallowed up of vengeance ; their patrimony >yas alien- 
ated, and transferred to the gentile world ; and this proba- 
bly by a wise providence, that the gentiles might dread 
the like ingratitude towards God, which made the Jews so 
deplorable an instanco, and such a dreadful spectacle, bf 
the Divine vengeance. And hath not the same indignation 
seized upon many churches of the gentiles too, for their 
disobedience, which before fell so heavy upon Jerusalem? 
For in what, a sad and deplorable condition arc the once 
famous churches of Carthage, and the rest of Africa? And 
hath not antichrist fixed his seat in the temple of God, 
even in the once venerable seven churches of Asia? If 
therefore no favourite church or people, however they 
might presume upon, were protected by their privileges, 
none ought to think themselves secure of the Divine fa- 
vour any longer than they are careful to do his will, and 
obey his commandments. What a fine reflection is this of 
our author's! and what a noble encouragement does it 
contain in the light we have considered it in, to invite men 
to obedience, and the fear of the Lord! Can there be a 
stronger inducement to piety in successive generations, 
than his confident appeal, for the success of it, .to the 
happy experience of all former ages? 

Ver. 11. For the Lord is full of compassion and mercy y 
andforgiveth sins, and saveth in time of affliction.'] As af- 
flictions arc generally occasioned, by sins, so it is observ- 
able here, that the a<j>t<rig apapn&v, or God's forgiving and 
remitting sins, is mentioned first in order, before his re- 
leasing or delivering in time of affliction. And so in He- 
zekiah's sickness, when the prophet is sent unto him, the 
method of his recovery is the same, Isa. xxxviii. Thns 
2 Mace, iii.32. and following verses, when Hcliodorus had 
been scourged for his sacrilegious enterprise, the priest is 
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first said to have made an atonement, and God thereupon 
to have granted him life. (See also Eccl. xxxviii.9. and 
the note on that place.) And in the cures wrought by 
Christ himself; we find that the forgiving the sick man's 
sins, Son, thy sins are forgiven thee, is the ordinary pre- 
face to his recovery. (See Psal. ciii. 3.) 

Ver. 12. Woe be to fearful hearts.'] k e. Such as fall 
away in time of persecution* As fear is often recom- 
mended, so we find it as often forbidden. Unbelief is so 
commonly thd cause of fear, and fear so commonly leads 
to unbelief, that we find them often linked together. See 
ver. 13. and Rev. xxi. 8. where SuXoi kcl\ awiarol occur 
together. When St. Peter was affrighted upon the sea, and 
cried, Lord, save me, as he was just sinking; although it 
was a good prayer, yet, because it proceeded from carnal 
fear rather than faith, our Saviour presently rebuked him, 
Wlierefore didst thou doubt, O thou of tittle faith? And as 
faint-heartedness argues want of faith, so patience in ad* 
versity, the fear of God, and a constant reliance upon his 
promises and mercy, are inspired and strengthened by 
faith. Some copies read, oval KapZlatg SnrXaTc; and sncb 
a one the Vulgate seems to have followed, rendering v& 
duplici corde; but the present reading seems preferable, as 
the other is expressed in the latter part of the verse. By 
faint hands here, we may understand such as are negligent 
and slothful in the work of the Lord. The writer to the 
Hebrews, using the same expression, advises to lift up the 
hands that hang down, rag irapufilvag x"P a ^ ana< the feeble 
knees, and to make straight paths, he. to go straightfor- 
ward in the paths of holiness. (See also Jer. xlviii. 10.) 

And the sinner that goeth two ways."] i. e'. Such sinners 
as are for serving two masters, God and mamm6n, God in 
outward appearance and profession, but the world in real- 
ity, and at the bottom of their hearts. God abhors such 
hypocrisy and insincerity, he demands the whole heart, 
and undivided affections ; he hath bought us, says St. Aus- 
tin, at so great a price, to make us his own, and to exclude 
any partner, "tanti emit, ut solus possideat." (Tract, ix. in 
Johan.) And thus God declares, Zephan. i. 5. thatfte will 
cut off them that worship the host of heaven, them that wor- 
ship and sivear by the Lord, and that swear by Malcham. 
Such a double heart had the people of Sepharvaim, who at 
the same time feared the Lord, and served their own gods. 
(2 Kings xvii. 28, 29.) It was this double-niindedness which 
Elijah reproved, when he said to all the people, How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, then follow' him. (1 Kings xviii.) The in- 
consistency of serving two such objects*, or even their sub- 
sisting together, is intimated in Dagon's falling down before 
the ark, and in Moses's refusing to sacrifice the abomina- 
tions of the Egyptians unto the Lord. (Exod. viii. 26.) 

Ver. 13. Woe unto him that is faint-hearted, for he believ- 
eth not, tlierefore shall he not be defended.] The Vulgate is 
more explicit, V<e dissolutis corde, qui non credunt Deo, et 
ideo non protegentur ab to ; i. e. such as either disbelieve 
God's promises, or that their prayers shall be heard and 
answered, and so do not ask in faith without wavering, 
such have no good reason to expect God's protection, nor 
will they be so happy to find it ; whereas the Lord is nigh 
unto all them that call upon him, yea all such as call upon 
him faithfully. (Psal. cxlv. 18.) But the promise is still 
stronger to them, Psal. xxxvii. 40, 41. The salvation of the 



righteous cometh of the Lord, who is also their strength in 
4he time of trouble ; and the Lord shall stand by them and 
save them, he shall deliver them from tM ungodjy, and shall 
save them, because they put their trust in him. Where the 
repetition is not idle nor superfluous, but is purposely in- 
troduced to confirm the truth of the observation. The 
Greek is still more observable and full, m\ J3o^tjct« dhrdig 
Kvptoc, tcai pvazrai avrbg, HZeXtlrat airoyc 1% afiapru)\£>v, teal 
owa avrovg, Sri fiXiriaav Itt uvtov: If even the fathers Of 
our flesh thirik an injury done them, when their children 
either distrust, or refuse to apply to, or depend upon them, 
how much greater affront is offered to God/ when, after So 
many tokens of his goodness to his CTeaiures, and of his 
readiness and power to assist them, they fix their depend- 
ance elsewhere, and seek a foreign help and protection? 
Or the meaning maybe, that Such as/through a distrust of 
God, have recourse to unlawful means for their safety, 
or place too much depend ance upon any, snail find them- 
selves disappointed, and be taken in their own craftiness. 
And thus God by his prophet threatens the rebellions 
children, that, instead of taking counsel of God, strength- 
ened themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, arid trusted in 
the sliadow of Egypt; that the strength of Egypt should be 
their shame* and the trust in the shadow of Egypt, their con- 
fusion. (Isa. xxx. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 14* Woe unto you that have lost patUnce ! and what 
will ye do when the Lord shall visit you?] i.e. Visit your 
offences with the rod, and yonr sin with scourges ? The Vul- 
gate reaches not the force of hnaKhrrtaScu, when it renders 
it by inspicere. The version of the Arabic is far prefer- 
able, Quid facturi estis, qunm vos invaserit judicium ejus? 
And Junius, I presume, means the same,- when he ren- 
ders, cum animadvertet Dominus. The sense may either 
be, If in smaller evils, which men here at any time brdught 
upon you, ye have betrayed great impatience, and have 
Wifh difficulty been kept from revenge, how will ye be 
able to support yourselves under the mighty and avenging 
hand of God, or stand in his sight when he is angry, and 
is a consuming fire? Or, according to Calmet, What an- 
swer will ye be able to make him, who have disbelieved 
his word, and disobeyed his commandments, when inqui- 
sition shall be made about your faith and practice ? The 
Port-Royal comment understands it in this farther sense, 
of being weary'in well-d6ing, not going on with or finish- 
ing a course well and happily begun ; the suffering the 
good seed, which fell neither by the way-side, nor on 
stony ground, nor among thorns, to' bring no fruit at 
length, with all these advantages, to perfection, through 
a want of perseverance, and a patient continuance in well- 
doing. Such are doubly unhappy, as they not only lose 
the benefit of all the good they formerly have don6, but 
will moreover be punished for their apostacy in abandon- 
ing God, and being ashamed of his service. 

Ver. 16. They that love him shall be filled with the law.] 
The Vulgate has, replebuntur lege ipsius, which the Geneva 
version follows, they that love him, shall be fulfilled with 
his law: where there seems a small mistake; the rendering 
probably was designed to be, they that love him, shall be 
fully filled with his law. Syriac, Diligentes eum addiscmit 
legem ipsius. Arabic, Amici ejus exequuntur voluntatem ip- 
sius: and Coverdale is to the same effect, They that love him, 
shall fulfil his law ; i. e. they will search into and study his 
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law to know and find out his will from thence ; and the 
Holy Spirit shall engrave on their hearts the knowledge of 
the word of God, because they sought it not merely for 
speculation, but to practise it; not for amusement only, 
but to be improved by it; not slightly or superficially, but 
to be filled with it. 

Ver. 17, 18. Theij that fear the Lord will prepare their 
hearts, and humble their souls in his sight, saying. We will 
fall into the hands of the Lord, and not. into, the hands of 
men : for as his majesty is, so is his mercy.] The author 
seems to have had the words of David in his view, who 
had the melancholy option of three great evils which 
threatened him, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. I am in a great strait; 
let us fall into the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are 
great, and let us not fall into the hands of men, especially 
as the context relates to adversity. The Vulgate renders, 
Si pcenitentiam non egerimus, incidemus in manns Domi?ii ; 
L e. into the hands of an angry God. In this sense the 
words respect Heb. xx. 31. and indeed, lfiirt<rovn*Qa, which 
is more properly rendered incidemus than incidamus, gives 
some countenance to this. But the reflection in the fol- 
lowing part of the verse, with which the chapter concludes, 
plainly determines for the first. The sense of the whole, as 
it stands connected, is, — that as terrible as God is, clothed 
with majesty and power, yet there is this pleasing consi- 
deration, that his power is tempered with equity; that he is 
full of mercy and loving-kindness ; and therefore, to rely 
upon his goodness, and submit to what he shall appoint by 
way of visitation and punishment, is far preferable, than 
to trust to the injustice, malice, and revengeful passions of 
men, whose mercies themselves, as they are falsely called, 
are often cruel. Whereas all the dispensations of God are 
full of tenderness ; when he spares us, it is through his 
mercy ; when he threatens or punishes us, it is with a mer- 
ciful intent of doing us good, the comfortable consideration 
of which glorious attribute, in some measure disarms his 
thunder, and makes it a less fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. It w T asthe dreadful majesty of 
God, and an apprehension of his future wrath, which de- 
termined Susanna, when straitened on every side, and in 
imminent danger of death or sinning, to make this pious 
resolution — to fall into the hands of the elders, rather than 
sin in the sight of the Lord, ver. 22, 23. The power of God, 
considered abstractedly, may fill us with terror; but that 
the mercy of God is as infinite as his majesty, is a never- 
failing spring of comfort. The author of the book of Wis- 
dom will help us to conceive aright in this matter; sec 
Wisd. xii. LG. where he observes, that that power, which 
in men is the foundation of injustice and oppression, in 
God is the beginning of righteousness ; and because he is the 
Lord of all, it makes him to be gracious unto all. (See also 
ver. 18. and the note upon both.) 



CHAP, III. 

Ver. 2. JL HE Lord hath given the father honour over the 
children, and hath confirmed the authority of the mother 
over the sons.] i. e. He hath enjoined honour to be paid 
them by their children, or made them honourable with re- 
gard to them; and thus the Tigurine version, Dominuspa- 
Irem liberis honorabilem reddidit. His will is, that their 



children should render them reverence, honour, and obedi- 
ence, having made them as it were his representatives on : 
earth; and his supreme authority is in some sort vested and 
lodged in them to instruct, command, reprove, or punish' 
them. Hence some have asserted an almost absolute au- 
thority in parents. It is certain, that anciently, and even 
under the old law, the parents had a power to sell their 
children, (Exod. xxi. 7.) if they themselves were reduced 
to extreme poverty; and in some cases had a jurisdiction 
of life and death over them. Kpimg ^i-poo which the mar- 
gin renders judgment, and the Vulgate judicium, and our 
translators more properly, authority, is a Hebraism, for 
shaphat in that language signifies both to judge and tortile. 

Ver. 3. IT/2050 honoureth his father, maketh an atonement 
for his sins.] Our version follows a copy which read t£ ( - 
\a<TKtrai, as the Alexandrian MS. also has it; but in most 
editions it is l%t\a<nrat, peccata expiabit ; i. e. shall obtain 
remission and forgiveness of his own sins when he prayeth ; 
and thus St. Ambrose, quoting these words, expounds l%i\d- 
atratyin die orationis su<b exaudietur, as in ver. 5. The Tigu- 
rine version has votornm quotidianorum composerit, which 
perhaps is the meaning of the Vulgate, in oratione dierum 
exaudietur. Some understand this of the father's sins ; that a 
dutiful son will pray for the forgiveness of his father's sins. 
But the first sense I think preferable. 

Ver. 4. And he that honoureth his mother, is as one that 
layeth up treasure.] i. e. He layeth np a store of good 
deeds to recommend him to God's favour and blessing. 
See 1 Tim. vi. 19. Tob. iv. 9. where uTroOiiaavpiZtov is used 
in the same sense. It has been observed by learned men, 
that human laws generally provide only that due regard 
and honour be given by children to their fathers, but take 
no notice of the mother ; as may be seen in some Persian 
laws mentioned by Aristotle, the Roman ones recited in 
the Digests and Constitutions, and in several passages of 
the Greek philosophers, which occur in Epictetus and Sim- 
plicius ; all which consult only the honour of the father. 
But God in his law takes care to preserve a just reverence 
to both the parents equally, as the persons whose ministry 
he uses, to bring a young generation into the world. (See 
Grotius in Decal. Prov. i. 8.) And this wise author, like 
another Solomon, bred up under the same Divine institu- 
tion, presses the duty owing to both very largely in the first 
sixteen verses of this chapter. 

Ver. 5. Whoso honoureth his father, shall have joy of his 
own children. . .] i. e. God shall hlcss that man with a nu- 
merous posterity, who pays the reverence and respect due 
to his own parents; and thus the Arabic takes it, Qui pa- 
trem smim honore ajfecerit, multos habebit filios ; or, God 
will give such a one obedient and dutiful children, who, by 
their discreet conduct and religious behaviour, will be a 
joy and comfort to him. The Greek has only in general, 
tv<ppavOi')<nrat £7r( tIkvoic; our translators properly enough 
insert the words, his own, and the Syriac confirms their 
sense, jucunditatem percipiet efiliissuis. They will prove 
to him such, as he himself was to his own parents ; *' Upon 
the same account and grounds (says a very learned pre- 
late) that any one expects obedience from his own children, 
he must know that he ought to pay it to his parents like- 
wise. And where is the parent that docs not think it rea- 
sonable that his children should obey him even against 
their inclinations, and prefer his wisdom and experience to 
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their own wills and weak understandings, and trust to his 
affection, love, and favour, rather than pursue their own 
humours?" (Fleetwood's Rcl. Dut. p. 26.) It was a wise 
saying therefore which is recorded of the philosopher 
Thales, "Such a behaviour as you shew to your parents, 
such expect from your own children," ovg av tpdvovg dae- 
vtytege to7c yovevm, Tovg avrovg TTpov&xov teal irapa <rwv ritevwy* 
(Apud Laert. lib. i.) 

Ver. 6. He that honoureth his father shall have a long 
life.'] This ma} either be strictly taken according to the 
promise in the fifth commandment, Honour thy father and 
thy mother y that thy days may be long upon earth, tvhich 
the Lord thy God giveth thee ; or it may mean, Since long 
life is promised to the observance of God's other com- 
mandments likewise, that dutiful children shall in general 
be blessed. Long life being counted a blessing, is there- 
fore in Scripture frequently used for it. And the Jews un- 
derstood it no otherwise, than of being in general blessed. 
: And he that is obedient unto the Lord, shall be a comfort 
unto his mother.} i. e. He that obeys God's commandment 
in this particular, will comfort, support, and succour, his 
mother under any or all the, burdens and necessities of 
• life, particularly will be tender of and provide for her in her 
old age, when she is helpless: for so I would understand 
avaiTavazi firjTipa avrov* and in this sense avdiravatg is probably 
taken, Philem. ver. 20. .Or it may mean, that a virtuous 
good child will be a blessing, and occasion much joy to his 
mother. Thus Homer introduces Hector embracing his 
son Astyanax, and praying that he may prove virtuous, and 
be a cornfort to his mother, x«P £ ") & <ppiva pnr\p t The 
oriental versions understand the place of the reward which 
attends such obedience: Syriac, Optime meretur de Deo, 
qui matrem honor at ; and Arabic, Optimum erit premium 
ejus propter obedientiam matri impensam. 

Ver. 7. lie thatfeareth the Lord will do service unto 

his parents, as to his masters.} i. e. He will behave himself 
towards them with the fear of a servant, as well as the re- 
verence of a child. (See Luke xv. 29. Mal.iii.17. Gal. iv.l. 
Phil. ii. 22.) Fathers and mothers have a right over their 
children by giving them birth, superior to what masters 
have over their slaves by purchase. The one is founded 
on force and necessity; the other on nature, and those 
numberless obligations, which children owe t6 them that 
were the cause of their coming into the world; for next 
unto God they arc the authors of their being and existence, 
health, power, and all the advantages either of body or soul 
which they possess. A slave, in the language of Scripture, 
(Exod. xxi. 21.) is the money of- bis master; but children 
arc the blood and substance of their parents. A slave 
owes his labour and service to his master; but children 
reverence, love, gratitude, succour, and all the kind returns 
which it is possible for them to make. (Calmetin loc.) 
Anciently the authority of the parent over the child was 
almost absolute ; the Roman lawgivers put children, while 
in the parents' power, in the same capacity with slaves; 
the parents were masters of them, and all they had, till 
they were emancipated, as slaves arc, and had not only 
power to expose or sell them, but in certain cases to put 
them to death. (Simplicius in Epict.) «• But these arc pri- 
vileges which do not naturally or reasonably attend the 
parents' authority and relation ; and therefore there is great 
abatement to be made from all arguments that conclude 



only from customs and usages, though of wise and civilized 
people. The custom and practice of the Jews, and all the 
"eastern nations indeed, sufficiently evidence the power and 
authority that parents exercised in the disposal of their 
children; but they do not shew the reasonableness of such 
authority, nor is it of the law of nature so to do." (Fleet- 
wood's Rel. Dut. p. 45.) Lactantius's observation is„close 
to the present purpose, " Dominum eundem esse qui sit 
pater, etiam Juris Civilis ratio demonstrat; quis enira po- 
tent filios educare,nisi habeat in cos Domini potestatem?" 
(Lib. iv. cap. 3.) And thus St. Jerome to Gaudentia, con- 
cerning the education of her child, " Amet te ut Parentem, 
subjiciatur ut Dominae:" so Plautus, " Mater tu, eadem et 
hera es." And in another place, " Tuis servivi servitutem 
imperiis, Pater." (Asinar.) 

Ver. 8. Honour thy father and mother both in word and 
deed, that a blessing may come upon thee from them.} The 
Vulgate adds, et in omni patientia; i. e. by submitting 
patiently to their animadversions and chastisements. Kal 
rijv firjTlpa is omitted in many Greek copies, as it is also by 
the Vulgate and oriental versions ; the Complut. has it, 
which our translators follow, and Grabe has inserted it 
from thence. And very properly is the mother not only 
mentioned, but joined as to equal reverence, that she may 
not seem to be slighted or overlooked on account. of her 
sex, which iuclines them generally to more tenderness for 
their offspring. The Scripture in many places, Exod. xxi. 
15. 17. Deut. xxi. 18. xxviii. 16. Exod. xx. enjoins the 
same duty to be paid to the one as the other. And there 
is indeed equal reason in most cases why it should be so, 
and in some greater. The mothers undergo most sorrow 
and pain for them, bear all the fatigue and trouble of their 
infancy and childhood, attend and do all they can for them 
in that helpless state, and have the same interest in their 
good and welfare; and therefore in reason and gratitude 
the children arc obliged to make no difference between the 
parents in their obedience to them. (See note on vii. 27.) 
Ttfiqv, which our translators here render honour, signifies 
more when applied to parents; it comprehends likewise 
the duty of maintaining them, and in this sense it is used 
by St. Paul, 1 Tim. v. 3. 17. And what St. Matthew ex- 
presses, ov jurj rifii'iay tov iraripa ; in St. Mark is, ovkItl 
d(j>Ure avTov ovStv 7rotrj<rai t$ irarpi, where 7roucv answers to 
dyaSonoutv. 

Ver. 9. The blessing of the father establishes the houses of 
children, but the curse of the mother rooteth out founda- 
tions.} The prayer of a parent procures the blessing of 
God upon such dutiful children as have been careful to 
pay that honour and reverence which religion and nature 
require from them ; their blessing is an inheritance, or ah 
estate to their children, though they should have nothing 
else to leave them. But such as by their disobedience pro- 
voke their parents, and thereby draw down their curse 
upon them, have felt the terrible effect of it upon them, 
and their posterity. History furnishes but too many ex- 
amples of misfortunes brought upon children by the im- 
precation of parents. The most ancient we meet with is 
that of Noah upon his younger son, Canaan; Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren; 
which was accordingly fulfilled, as the learned agree, many 
ages afterward; and of how great importance a good and 
dutiful behaviour towards parents is, we may learn from 
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the happy consequences of the patriarchal benedictions, 
which God so confirmed by his providence in the event, 
that it might powerfully prevail upon children to honour 
and obey their parents, and not do any thing whereby they 
may come in danger of incurring their displeasure and im- 
precation. With this expectation and view Isaac blessed 
Jacob, and Jacob the twelve patriarchs. Jacob's care in 
particular not to offend his father, and thereby bring on 
him his curse, is very remarkable, and is an example to 
all children not to make light of a parent's displeasure. 
My father (says he) peradventare will feel me, and I shall 
seem to him as a deceiver, and I shall bring a curse upon 
me, and not a blessing. (Gen. xxvii. 12.) And is not the 
parent's curse, which Jacob so much dreaded, when forced 
from a parent by undutifulness and ill usage, as strong and 
fatal now as formerly, and our author's observation as ap- 
plicable to all persons at this time, as heretofore to a Jew 
and his children ? St. Austin mentions a most melancholy 
instance of ten children, who were cursed by their mother, 
all of whom for many years felt the effect of her impreca- 
tion, by a continual trembling of all their limbs. (De Civit. 
Dei, lib. xxii. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 10. Glory not in the dishonour of thy father, for 
thy father's dishonour is no glory unto thee.} St. Chrysos- 
tom, quoting this passage, illustrates it by the instance of 
Cham, who exposed his father's shame and nakedness. 
" Children ought to be exceeding careful to conceal the 
faults and miscarriages of their parents; the same piety ( 
would have endeavoured to cover Noah's cruelty or injus- 
tice, had he been guilty of them, that was so careful to 
conceal his nakedness and folly; for they are also the 
shame and nakedness of a man's understanding; and such 
infirmities being no less dishonourable than those of the 
body, the like caution should be used in not discovering or 
exposing them." (Fleetwood's Rel. Dut. p. 77.) Much less 
should any assume the liberty to throw reflections upon a 
parent, to render him little and despicable in the esteem 
of others. We meet with and detest this behaviour in Ab- 
salom, who laboured to depreciate David his father in the 
sight of his people, and to undermine and weaken him in 
their good opinion and favour ; For ivhen any man that had 
a controversy came to the king for judgment; Absalom said 
to him, There is wo man deputed of the king to hear thee;, 
O tliat I was made judge in the land, I would do to every 
man right and justice! And by this intriguing and insinu- 
ating address, he stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 
(2 Sam. xv. 2. G.) This in any other was criminal, in a 
son quite unnatural. There is that near relation and inti- 
macy between parents and children, that nothing can affect 
the welfare or honour of the former, without being commu- 
nicated to and descending upon the latter; the branches 
will in proportion share in the good or ill condition of the 
root; if this sickens, they of course wither. Or the senso 
may be according to Calmet, — Be not ashamed of thy birth 
and original, for this is a reflection upon thy parents, and 
in consequence a blot upon thine ownself. Alexander the 
Great thought himself more than mortal, and was ashamed 
to pass any longer for the son of Philip ; but when ho 
claimed Jupiter Amnion for his father, he paid so indif- 
ferent a compliment to the honesty of his mother Olympias, 
as to render even his own birth tainted and suspicious.. 
„ Ver. 12, 13, My son, help thy father in his age, and 



grieve him not as long as he liveth : and if his understand- 
ing fail, have patience ivith him.] Though old age is gene- 
rally attended with a number of infirmities, yet neither any 
weakness of body, nor decay of sense and reason, gives any 
right to a child to despise his parents. With regard to 
their children, they always sustain a character that de- 
mands respect, which neither age, nor its attendant evils, 
can or ought to diminish. And particularly in the last 
stage of life, when they are helpless, and as it were in- 
fants a second time, they demand all that care, compas- 
sion, and tenderness, at their children's hands, when they 
are going out of tho world, which they themselves happily 
experienced from their parents at their first coming into it. 
All the ancient philosophers give the same lesson as our au- 
thor ; Plato says, that he that has in his house a father or 
mother enfeebled with age, ought to regard them as a trea- 
sure, and to bo assured that he can never want a tutelar 
deity so long as they continue with him, and are taken 
care of by him. (De Legibus,) Hesiod observes, that 
the gods will certainly punish the ill usage of an aged 
parent by some great calamity inflicted on the child. ('Epy. 
teal 'H/iep. ver. 29,) Messieurs du Port-Royal, in their com- 
ment on the place, properly observe, that what is said by . 
our author of the fathers of our flesh, is very applicable to 
our spiritual ones — we should respect their persons, revere 
their authority, and cover even their personal defects and 
failings. 

And despise him not, when thou art in thy full strength.] 
'Ev 7ra<ry la^yi gov. We have a remarkable instance of - 
reverence to an aged parent in the behaviour of Joseph to 
an old blind decrepit father, when he himself w T as in the 
highest point of strength, glory, and power. (Gen. xlviii.) 
Nor is the behaviour of Jacob, then in his prime, towards 
his aged sire, Isaac, his pains and quickness to oblige him, 
by getting the venison^ and making savoury meat, such- as 
his father loved, thereby to win his favour and obtain his 
blessing, less to be admired. (Gen. xxvii.) Calmet under- 
stands by Ivyyg, riches and power; and then the sense is, — If 
thou art more rich, more powerful, more honoured, more 
vigorous and healthful, than thy father, despise not his 
weakness, obscurity, or poverty. The marginal reading, 
in all thine ability, may seem to comprise all these, but the 
first seems favoured by the context. That-ur^uc is often 
taken in this book in the sense of riches, see ix. 9. which 
our translators render, Give not thy soul tiuto a woman to 
set her foot upon thy substance^ Zmfiiivai ctti rrjv l<r\vv <rov, 
&c. (xiv. 13. xxviii. 11. xliv. 6. xlv. 8. 12.) and then the 
sense and expression, here will be equivalent to that in 
xxxvii. G. }irj afivtifiovi'ivyG clvtov Iv yp^aai gov, be not un- 
mindful of him in thy riches. Grotius thinks that there is 
an ellipsis here, and makes the sense to be — Endeavour cv 
7ra<rp r£ l&xyi% with all thy power, and as much as possible, 
not to despise, or any way bring thy father into disgrace, 
nor through any misconduct be the occasion of grief to 
him, by slighting his advice, and acting contrary to it. 
And so Junius, Honorem habe omnibus viribus tuis, and re- 
fers to Gen. xxxiii. 10. as a parallel ellipsis ; and the Ti- 
gurine version is to the same effect, Ilium aspernari summo 
cave studio. 

Ver. 14. For the relieving of thy father shall not be for- 
gotten.'] 'EXtrjfiovvvr} Trarpog. Syriae, Benignitas in patrem 
prastita. The kind and charitable relief of a parent, by 
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attending upon him in his feeble estate, or, if need so re- 
quire, occasionally supplying him with necessaries, will 
be so far from being overlooked or forgotten by God, that 
he will bear the good deed in remembrance to reward it 
suitably. Homer mentions it as a calamitous circumstance 
in the death of a young hero, that he was cut off in his 
bloom, before he had made any retribution to his parents 
for their care and support of him, 

OuSe TOKtVGL 

Optnra <pi\oi<; dniStoKe. 

And it was a wise and noble institution of Solon, the great 
Athenian lawgiver, which decreed, that any child that re- 
fused or neglected to support his parents, when their age 
or infirmities called for assistance, should be branded with 
infamy, and deprived of all the privileges of society. 

And instead of sins, it shall be added to build thee up.] Ka\ 
dvTi afiapTiiov TrpovavoucoSoftriOriveTai <xot. Our translators 
have rendered this passage very imperfectly and obscurely; 
ami signifies here for or against, rather than instead. They , 
have made the like mistake in the rendering of this prepo- 
sition, Wisd. vii. 10. (See note on that place.) By sins, 
some understand here the punishment due to them, and thus 
it is used, Isa.xl. 2. And, indeed, I the less incline to un- 
derstand this of sins properly so called, as they are men- 
tioned ver. 3. and 15. of this chapter, and such a tautology 
could not be justified. Others by sins, understand the im- 
perfections and failings of the parents; and thus the Vul- 
gate, Propeccato matris restituitur tibi bonum; i. e. for the 
peevishness, impatience, and moroseness, of your mother, 
which you have passed over and submitted to, a propor- 
tionable and adequate compensation and recompence shall. 
be made you by God. Others expound it of the personal 
sins of the children themselves, that, by such acts of kind- 
ness and charity done to their parents, they shall cover and 
blot out the multitude of their sins ; which seems to be the 
meaning of the Arabic, Beneficium in patrem non deletur, 
into, deletur per illud multitudo peccatorum. According to 
Grotius the meaning is, His (the dutiful child's) house shall 
be built again: God shall bless him with a numerous and flou- 
rishing posterity, who shall be a comfort through their piety 
and good conduct. In Scripture, building a man's house, is 
a known metaphor for raising up children. (See Gen. xvi. 2. 
Exod.i. 21. Deut.xxv. 9. Ruth iv. 11. Psal. exxvii. 1.) 

Ver. 15. In the day of thine affliction it shall be remem- 
bered; thy sins also shall melt away as the ice in the fair 
warm weather.] i. e. Such an instance of piety shall be re- 
membered to thy advantage; or, God himself ava/ivijo-^Verai 
o-ov, shall remember thee. He will not only bless obedient 
children here, but he will bless them with heavenly bless- 
ings, of which the land of Canaan, with all the beauty arid 
fertility thereof, was but a faint type and shadow. The 
latter clause, die tvSia lift v ay try, is not literally nor indeed 
rightly translated. The true rendering of the Greek either 
is, Thy sins shall be no more, as the mildness of the wea- 
ther ceaseth in a hard frost; and thus Drusius translates: 
or, Thy sins shall melt away, as ice does when fine weather 
comes upon or after a frost; and so Junius takes it. The 
sense also of the Arabic is full and clear, In afflictione erit 
tibi adjutor, pelletque a te mala, quomodo pellitur frigus ve- 
hementia caloris. 

Ver.lG. lie that f or saketh his father, is as a blasphemer.]' 



By some of the ancient lawgivers, parents are styled a sort 
of earthly gods, and by Philo they are expressly called so, 
de Decal. And therefore, to offend against their, authority, 
and much more to disregard, desert, or injure them, is not 
improperly here made a species of blasphemy : or the sense 
maybe, according to that of the old Greek poet, He that 
reviles or injures his fatheT, shews a disposition wicked 
enough to blaspheme even the Deity. 

*0 XoiSojowv tov irarkpa Si/tr^r/jutt Xoyy, 

TtJv «c to 6uov irpofieXira jSXatr^ijjuiav. (Menand.) 

Our author uses a variety of arguments to enforce the duty 
of Teverence to parents ; Tirinus reckons up no less than 
thirteen urged by him in these few verses. 

Ver. 17. Go on with thy business in meekness, so shalt thou 
be beloved of him that is approved.] f Yirb dvOpuwov Scktou. 
i. e. By all worthy and good men, such as are themselves, 
for the like good qualities, beloved both of God and men. 
The Vulgate renders, Super hominum gloriam diligeris, from 
a copy, probably, which had ivlp* which the oriental ver- 
sions seem also to have followed, and to have mistaken the 
sense of deKrbc, when they expound it by prce viro mtinera 
largiente. That of our translators is more just and proper. 
We have avBpwirot Scktoi to the same sense, ii. 5. see also 
Luke iv. 24. and Acts x. 35. 6 epya£o/ievoc diKatoavvrtv, Scktoc 
avrtj) I&tiv* which diflers not much from the expression be- 
fore us. As the author begins here a new subject about mo- 
desty and humility, some copies begin here a new chapter. 

Ver. 18. Tlie greater thou art, the more humble thyself] 
"Ocry filyag et. Vulg. Quanto magnus es; which is a literal 
rendering of the Greek, as that is of the Hebrew, which, 
having neither comparative nor superlative degree to com- 
pare things by, makes use always of the positive. There 
are two instances of this construction together in the LXX. 
Psal. cxviii. 8, 9. *Aya$bv -ireTroiOtvai £7ri Kvpiov, y irtiroiBl- 
vat C7r* avQpiOTrov, — ayaOov cAth&iv tin Kvpiov y rj eXvi^uv C7r 
apxovm, which the Latin interpreter is servile in following ; 
but the Chaldee, St. Jerome, and our version, rightly render 
by the comparative. See also the like, Matt, xviii. 8, 9. and 
Glass. Philol. Sac. Can. 18. This fine sentiment is worthy 
of the gospel, says Calmet. Though the heathen philoso- 
phers knew a great number of moral virtues, humility was 
never well understood or practised by them; they could talk 
plausibly of despising glory, honours, riches, &c. but found 
it difficult or disagreeable to exert such self-denial. True 
humility, which consists in the contempt of ourselves and a 
deference to others, is no where taught, or so well inspired, 
as by wisdom or religion. It is this shews us our weak- 
ness, imperfection, and nakedness, and the value which we 
ought to set upon the worth of others. St. Ambrose has 
well expressed the sense of our author, ** Mensura humili- 
tatis cuique, ex mensura ipsius magnitudinis data est." (De 
. Virginit. cap. 31.) The measure of our humility must cor- 
respond with that of our elevation, as a tree shoots its roots* 
downwards in proportion to the spreading of the branches 
upwards. The higher we are advanced, the more have we to? 
fear from pride. "'If humility does not go before, accom- 
pany, and follow, all the good actions we do; if it is not the 
end which we propose, the guide we follow, and the weight 
to balance or rather sink us — pride will take away the merit 
of our best actions." (Aug. ad Dioscor. cpist 118.) It 
will ever be the greatest glory of Titus Vespasian above 
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the rest of the "Roman emperors, that he was moulded by 
his august station and dignity from the worse to the better, 
from being a very arbitrary and proud person, to be as emi- 
nently mild and humble. The reflection of our author is 
finely exemplified in the parable of the trees, Judg. ix. 8. 
The olive, fig-tree, and vine, being desired by the trees to 
be respectively king over them, content with their native 
sweetness and fruit, modestly refused the offer, which the 
bramble was ambitious to accept. The moral of which is, 
that the more noble any one is by birth or education, the 
more lowly and contented will he be with his lot and station, 
the freer from envy, pride, and ambition, the stain of base 
and mean souls. 

Ver. 19. Mysteries are revealed unto the meek.] This is 
a weighty reason for the practice of humility : for the truth 
of the observation here made, see Psal. xxv. 8. where the 
Psalmist says, Them that are meek, those he will teach his 
way; and again, ver. 13. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant. It is 
particularly true of Moses, that, as nobody was more meek 
than he, so none had more favours, or more frequent com- 
munications with God than he. And our Saviour says to his 
(Jisciples, upon account of their humility, To you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God. (Luke viii. 10.) 
And in another place, Thou hast hid these things (i. e. the 
mysteries of the gospel) from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes; (Matt. xi. 25.) where babes, or such 
as have humble sentiments, are opposed to gwetoX, or such 
as were self-sufficient and wise in their own conceits. The 
humble soul is God's temple, and the man upon whom he 
delights to look, and in whom he is pleased to dwell, is one 
of a poor and contrite spirit, who trembles at his word. (Isa. 
lxvi. 1, 2.) And so St. Paul, Not many tvise men after the 
flesh, but the seemingly foolish and base, the despised things 
of the world, are chosen of God. (1 Cor. i. 26.) This whole 
verse is wanting in several copies, and in the Vulgate and 
oriental versions. 

Ver. 20. The power of the Lord is great, and he is ho- 
noured of. the lowly - . .] All greatness compared to that of 
God is meanness; but, great as he is, he regards the meek 
and lowly chiefly, and chooses such to worship him. Kings 
and potentates take a pleasure in state and grandeur ; to 
see others crouching at their feet is an accession to their 
glory, and, by binding kings in chains, and nobles with 
links of iron, they aggrandize their triumph. The infinite 
majesty of God delights. not in such pageantry and show, 
he expects no flattering service, he expects only that every 
man should humbly own his dependance upon him, and 
his infinite meanness in comparison of him. All worship, 
devoid of sentiments of profound humility, is disagreeable 
to and disregarded by him. Hence the angels consider 
themselves as nothing in his presence, and on earth the 
most pious souls arc most sensible of their imperfection, 
and acknowledge their best services to be darkness and sin. 

Ver. 22. What is commanded thee, think thereupon with 
reverence, for it is 7iot needful for thee to see with thine eyes 
the things that are in secret. . .] This is manifestly translated 
from the Vulgate, Non est enim tibi necessarium ea qua ab- 
scondita su?(t videre oculis; whereas the Greek only has ov 
yap l<rri <roi xP*' ia T( ^ v tcpvirTiov* i. e. Thou hast no need of, 
nor business with, nor will gain any advantage from, intri- 
cate and abstruse speculations, and therefore do not exer- 



cise thyself in great matters, which are too high for thee, 
nor rashly pry into mysterious points above the reach of 
thy understanding. Such a curiosity is criminal, and pro- 
ceeds from pride and self-conceit. Content thyself with 
plain and necessary truths, and learn from thence thy duty, 
in order to practise it. , There are a thousand things which 
we cannot learn, and which it docs not concern us at all to 
know; the ignorance of which will be of no prejudice nor 
disadvantage to us. It is rather a piece of wisdom, with 
regard to such things as arc really to icpvirra, to sit down 
contented with our ignorance, and endeavour after such 
knowledge as becomes us, and will be useful to us. Be- 
lieve that there is a God, says one of the ancients, and 
worship him sincerely; but search not into his nature, what, 
he is, and how he acts, for there is nothing more out of thy 
reach than such an inquiry. Our Saviour came not into 
the world to teach men swollen and conceited notions, or 
the pride and vanity of human science, but that men should 
submit every high thought to the obedience of faith, and 
think upon what is commanded them. A soul, thirsty and 
greedy after forbidden knowledge, nothing will content, it 
knows no ends of its desires and pursuits, its ambition and 
curiosity pant after unknown worlds, though the contempt 
of one is its truest glory. A little kowledge will suffice an 
humble soul ; it neither aims at human greatness or admi- 
ration, nor to fathom the depths of the wisdom and power 
of God; it desires such a knowledge only of God, as may 
create a greater degree of love towards him, and asks only 
so much light as may be sufficient to direct it in its duty 
and conduct in the ways of godliness. Our author proba- 
bly alludes in this verse to Numb. xv. 39. Seek not after 
your own heart and your own eyes, that ye may remember 
and do all my commandments, and be holy tinto your God. * 
Ver. 23. Be not curious in unnecessary matters ; for more 
things are shewed unto thee than men understand.'] 'Ev toTc 
TTEpiaaoiQ Ttov cp^wv <rov fxi) 7repcepya£ov. Some copies have 
tu>v Xoywv o-ov* the original word doubtless was debar, 
which signifies both the one and the other. The sense is 
either, Do not endeavour by the strength of thine own 
parts to search the deep things of God, since even those 
that are before us we cannot comprehend, if left to our- 
selves; and such as we do understand, we came not to the 
knowledge of them merely by our own natural powers: 
or, Be not over curious, for so nepupydZe<T$at is generally 
understood, or over busy (see 2Thess. iii. 11.) in things 
which do not concern thee to kuow, and of which no ac- 
count will be demanded of thee. The Geneva version 
renders not amiss, be not curious in superfluoits things. 
Grotius understands this of prying into the reasons of 
God's laws, which God has not thought fit to discover or 
reveal; and so docs Dr. Spencer, (vol. i. chap. 2.) God, it 
is certain, has enjoined the reach of human apprehension, 
and must be resolved solely into his will. Many or most 
of the ritual and ceremonial laws are absolute prohibi- 
tions or commands; and no reason of their being forbid- 
den or commanded at all appears: God only says, lam 
the Lord which commanded them; and this, according to 
the Jewish doctors, is sufficient to stop all doubt and ca- 
villing about the use or importance of such precepts, or 
too curious a search into the reasons for them. Such are 
the laws of not eating swine's flesh, not wearing a garment 
of linen and woollen, discalccation, or pulling off the shoe, 
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purification of the leprosy, the scape-goat, and that of the 
firstling of an ass, and innumerable others. And if.wf 
examine the Pentateuch throughout, we shall not perhaps 
find any reason set down, or annexed to. any such laws, as 
if God, by his silence in this respect, would purposely re 7 
strain men from a criminal curiosity. And indeed it is 
very notorious, that as soon as the scope and intention of 
a law among the Jews was guessed at, and presumed to be 
discovered, it abated of its force and authority, and the 
sense of it w*s often perverted to the hurt and destruction 
of such inquirers. So true is the observation in the fol- 
lowing verse, that an evil suspicion, founded upon men's 
vain opinion, hath led them into many and great mistakes; 
for so ttoXXouc £7rXdv*i<r£v should be rendered, and not in the 
present tense, as our translators* give it. * . . - 

Ver. 25. Without eyes thou shalt want light; profess not 
the knowledge therefore that thou hast not.] The literal 
rendering of the Greek is, Without the pupil or sight of 
thine eye thou shalt want light, Pupillas non habens i?idi- 
.gebis luce (Junius) : and if thou hast not knowledge, pro- 
.fess it not; or, according to Drusius, Betray not thine ig- 
norance by pretending to knowledge. The sense of the 
passage is, It is not only a fruitless undertaking to attempt 
to explain mysteries, or fathom the ra f5a$*i rov Qzoit, but 
is likewise dangerous, and apt to lead such presumptuous 
.inquirers into errors, and sometimes heresies. It highly 
concerns every one therefore to think soberly of himself, 
according to the measure of faith and knowledge which 
God has afforded him ; for as the eye has a certain sphere 
and boundary of vision, beyond which all is darkness and 
obscurity; so there are certain limits likewise to the un- 
derstanding, though some may sec farther, and understand 
more than others : but let no man profess or boast of more 
knowledge than God has really bestowed upon him, or his 
own finite nature is capable of: see ITim. vi. 4. -where 
.a person of curiosity in matters of faith is termed voauv 
7rtpi farriaHc, and evil surmises, v-irovoiat wovtipai, the very 
expression here used, are likewise condemned. The Sy- 
riac and Arabic versions understand it, of presuming to 
give advice as a professor or an -adept in -any science, 
when at the same time the person is ignorant and unqua- 
lified, Si doctrince careas, ne consilium des hominibus quasi 
doctus. This verse is wanting in the Roman edition and 
the Vulgate. s , 

Ver. 2G. A stubborn heart shall fare evil at the last ; and 
he that loveth danger shall perish therein.'] A hardened and 
impenitent heart, such as was that of Pharaoh, Antiochus, 
Judas, and other obdurate sinners, who are deaf to all 
God's calls, or the warnings of his ministers, shall expe- 
rience his vengeance, and particularly at the hour of their 
death, they shall be seized with such a dread, as shall 
fling them into despair, and too late bewail .their unhappi- 
ness and sad estate. Such as will fetch neither cattle nor 
servants into the house, though kindly forewarned; to 
them for their obstinacy it shall happen, as it did to the 
Egyptians: vengeance shall come down upon them one 
way or the other, as thunder and hail, fire and lightning, 
did upon the despisers of Moses's warning. Or a hard 
heart may signify, one that is devoid of the sentiments of 
humanity, that has no bowels of tenderness and compas- 
sion: such a one shall have cutting reflections for his past 
cruelty; and as he afforded no mercy, shall be in despair 

VOL. IV. 



of finding any: but the first sense is preferable. St. Ber- 
nard's description of a hardened and stubborn heart is very 
just: Cor durum dicitur, quod non conipunctione scinditnr, 
necpietate mollitur, nee movetur precibas, minis non cedit ? 
jlagellis duratur. Ingratum ad beneficia, adconsilia infi- 
dum, ad judicia stevnm, inverecundum ad tnrpia, impavi- 
dum ad pericula, inhnmanum ad humana, temerarium ad 
divina, prceteritorum obliviscens, prcesentium negligens, fu r 
tura non prcevidens ; i.e. A hard heart is neither rent with 
compunction, nor softened with pity, nor moved with 
.prayers; regardeth not threats, is hardened with stripes; 
in kindness unthankful, in council unfaithful, in judgment 
cruel; without shame in bad actions, without fear in dan- 
gers ; in human matters most inhuman, in Divine ones 
rash; forgetful of things past, neglecting things, present, 
careless of things to come. (De Consider. adEugen. lib.i.) 
According to Calmet, the meaning of the last clause is, 
that the rash and foolhardy, who tempt danger without 
any reason, shall at length suffer for their imprudence. 
.He thinks the author here indirectly aims at them who 
.maintain fate or destiny; and on that account face dan- 
gers, without any apprehension or concern ; persuading 
themselves, that, if it is appointed that they shall die upon 
such or such an attempt, or enterprise, it is to no purpose 
to pretend to guard against it: that the time and manner of 
our death are fixed by an eternal and irreversible decree, 
and if the fatal hour is not yet come, no rashness or acci- 
dent can hasten it. Against this weak and extravagant 
notion, the author opposes thiswise caution, He that loveth 
danger shall perish therein; which in the Roman edition 
makes the former part of this verse. 

Ver. 27. An obstinate heart shall be laden with sorrows; 
. and the wicked man shall heap sin upon sin.] Calract thinks 
the two members of this verse correspond to each other, and 
are the same in sense; accordingly he renders, "Le coeur 
endurci se chargera de crimes, etle pecheur ajoutera peche 
sur p<Sche,"i.e..4n obstinate heart shall be laden with crimes, 
and the wicked will heap sin upon sin, - He conjectures, that 
in the original work, composed by the grandfather Jesus, 
the Hebrew word signified both crimes and sorrows, which 
is not improbable, ndvoc, the word here used, has likewise 
such a double signification, and the translators very fre- 
quently mistake it. See Psal. vii.14. iSov o)$ivrimv dSadav, 
avviXafie wovov, ical cW-cv dvojilav, which our version, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, Concepit dolorem et peperit iniqui- 
tatem, wrongly renders, He hath conceived sorrow, and 
brought forth ungodliness; and the like false rendering oc-^ 
curs, ver. 1G. in both which places the context manifestly 
determines it to the other sense; but in Psal. x. they ren- 
der 7rovoc differently, and rightly understand it in two 
places in the sense of wickedness. Thus, ver. 7. His mouth 
is full of cursing, deceit, and fraud; under his tongue is 
kwoc koI 7rovoc, ungodliness and vanity. And, ver. 14. ah 
ttovgv koI Sujuov Karavozig, Thou beholdest ungodliness and 
wrong; in both which places the Vulgate expresses it in- 
* accurately by dolor. Sec also Psal. exxxix." 24. where the 
Hebrew word rendered by Ar. Montanus, and some Latin 
versions, dolor; is, in the LXX. dvofita, and Psal. Iv. 10. 
where wovoq, which is coupled with dvofxta, would be better 
rendered by wickedness than sorrow, as it stands now in 
our version. The sense then of our author in this place 
is, That God permits the sinner to fall from one wickedness 
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to another, till he fills up the measure of Iris iniquities. 
St. Austin aptly compares the habit of sinning to a long 
chain, which keeps the sinner confined like a prisoner: he 
is brought into a continual bondage by it, and is unavoid- 
ably a slave to it: <c VcIlcmcnm tencbat inimicus,etindigno 
mihi catenam feccrat: quippc ex voluntate perversa facta 
est libido; ct dum scrvitur libidini, facta est consuetudo; 
et dum consuctudini non rcsistitur; facta est necessitas." 
(Confess, lib. viii. cap. 5.) 

Vcr. 28. In the punishment of the proud there is no re- 
medy.2 J Ev E7raywyy virtpr)<{>avov ouk cortv icktic* The mar- 
ginal reading is much clearer, The proud man is not heal- 
ed by his. punishment: to which Junius seems to agree, 
Qtium inducitiir superbo afllictio, non est curatio, under- 
standing by liray o>y fj affliction, as it is often taken in this 
book ;'i. e. The proud man, one'who is strictly such, is not 
bettered by any thing that befals him: he is so self-suffi- 
cient and opinionated, that he is deaf to the admonition of 
friends for bis reformation : he defies and laughs at God's 

judgments, and is incorrigible under them. The Arabic 
understands this of the proud scorner in particular, Irri- 
soris pcence non est remissio, quoniam planta Mis pessima 

'plantarum est. But by the proud here 1 would understand 
the obdurate sinner; for throughout the book of Psalms, 
and these sapiential* ones, the proud and sinner are syno- 
nymous terms. And such great offenders as commit sins 
with boldness, and with a sort of defiance, are, in the Scrip- 
ture phrase, called despisers, according to that excellent 
description of them, Prov. xviii. 3. as it occurs in the 1<XX. 

"which our version renders very imperfectly, &rav i\6$ 
a<rEj3>jc * «C ]3a£oc kokwv/ kard^povfT, liripXtrai 'dl airy arifxia 
Kai ovftSoc, which Jerome's Bible well renders, Impius cum 
in profiindum venerit peccatomm,' contemnit, sed sequitur 
eum ignominia et opprobrium. The sad catastrophe of 

'such hardened sinners is more strongly noted by our au- 
thor, That when God visits such offenders, he docs not 
dally with them, but strikes a deadly blow: their wounds 
are mortal and incurable, and past all remedy: there is no 
balm in Gilead that can do them good. The Vulgate has 
Synagogue Superborum non erit sanitas, following a copy 
probably which had Iv avvaywyy virtpytyavov, k. f.'X. 

Vcr. 29. The heart of the prudent xvill understand a pa- 

' table.'] To a hard heart just mentioned, a teachable and 
docile disposition is here opposed, one desirous of learn- 
ing, that will make use of the necessary means of attaining 
it, viz. hearing, reading, and meditating. Two things thcrc- 

"foro seem here required, a desire and eagerness after wis- 
dom, and the listening to the words of the wise, and their 

"interpretation. Or the sense may be, as applied to the 

' teacher himself, that his wisdom will appear by his apt 
discourse, and just observations; Cor sapientis intelligitur 
in sapientia: (Vulg.) and the Port : Royal comment, Le 

' cceur du $age paroistra par sa sagesse; i. e. the prudent or 
wise man will distinguish himself, when he opens his trea- 
sures : as long as he is silent, and his wisdom confined to 

* his own breast, he appears like other men; but when he 
thinks proper to speak, the clearness of his conceptions, 
the justness of his sentiments, and the usefulness 'of his 
maxims, stand confessed arid admired ; and every judi- 
cious car will listen with greediness and pleasure. 

And an attentive ear is' the desire of a wise 7nanC] 05c 
cLKpoarov ImSviiia <ro<}>ov m i. e. A "wise man will "wish to have 



such disciples as will mind and regard what he says, and 
treasure up his wise reflections, in order to improve by 
them. And thus the Tigurinc version, Sapiens aurem at- 
tentam expetit ; and Junius, Auris ejusmodi auditoris a 
sapientc exoptatur. (Seo xxv. 9. and the note on it.) There 
may also another sense be given, — that the car, desirous of 
instruction, longs to hear and attend to the discourse of 
wise men ; and so the Vulgate, Auris bona audiet cum 
omni concupiscentia sapientiam ; and the Arabic, Auris 
auscultans delectatur sapientibus. 

Ver. 30. Water will quench a flaming fire, and alms 
maketh an atonement for sins.'] To this purpose is that 
counsel of Daniel, To break off sins by righteousness, and 
iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor, iv. 27. (Sec Luke 
xi. 41. 1 Pet. iv. 8. Prov. xvi. 6. Tob. iv. 7. xii. 9.) But 
at the same time that they press this duty, they generally 
lay down this restriction, — that men must not think, be- 
cause sins arc taken away by alms, that by their money 
they may purchase a licence to sin ; for all alms arc too 
little to atone for a sin, if the person resolves to continue 
in it. Alms must be accompanied with repentance, for 
God's justice is not venal, nor the sovereign Judge to be 
bribed into a toleration of sin. St. Cyprian quotes this 
passage, and illustrates it by the following comparison, 
" Sicut Lavacro aquae salutaris Gchennse ignis exstingui- 
tur, ita eleemosynis atque opcribus justis, dclictorum flam- 
ma sopitur." (DeOperc ctEleemos.) Alms, according to 
the fathers, is as a second baptism, and has the advantage 
of it in some respect, as the former can be often repeated, 
but baptism can be performed but once. (See Ambr. Serai. 
2. torn, ii.) St. Chrysostom, speaking of charity, urges the 
duty upon the same weighty consideration; pfj iraparpixu)- 
fisvrb ke'/>Soc t&v vfitTipw ^x^v k. t. X. 2Ve prcetereamus 
lucrum nostrarum anhnarum et remedium nostroram vulne- 
rum; hoc enim, hoc maximum pharmacum ita curabit et 
abolebit ulcera animarum nostrarum, ut neque vestigium 
?ieque cicatrix aliqtta apparitura sit, id quod in corporis 
vulneribus non est possibile. (Horn. 5G. in cap. 29. Gen. 
torn. ii. See also Horn. 43. in cap. 19. Gen. and Apost. 
Constit. lib. xvii. 13. 'Lactant. lib. vi. 12.) 

Ver. 31. He that requiteth good turns, is mindful of that 
tvhich may come hereafter.] *0 dvrairo^iSovg x«/>""«c fiifivrrrat 
tig ra fitTaravra. The Syriac and Arabic understand this 
of the beneficent and charitable man, who, for his readi- 
ness to succour others, shall himself find help in time of 
need. Others apply 6 dvrtnroStdovc'to God himself, who 
requiteth all good turns, i. e. ail instances of loving-kind- 
ness shewn to those that arc in misery and distress. Ac- 
cordingly some Greek copies read, koI Kvptog, 6 avrairoSi- 
8oi»c xaptrag, ftifivr^rat, k. t. X. which the Vulgate 4 follows, 
Deus prospector est ejus qui reddit gratiam: meminit ejits 
in posterum ; and Junius, Dominus qui reddit gratiosa 
facta, in posterum recordations est. He looks upon what 
is given to the poor as done to himself, and keeps an ac- 
count of good and charitable deeds/ to return them with 
increase. God is as the* debtor, to speak in (he language 
of St. Chrysostom;ofsuch as give alms ; and to assist the 
poor with onr substance, is putting out our money wisely, 
aiid on the most valuable and certain security. (Horn. 63. 
tid Pop.) 
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Ver. 1. DEFRAUD not the,poor of his living.'] Trjv Zwv 
tov tttcjxov p) diroaTripvvqs* B/oc is used in the like sense 
by the Greeks, andvitaby the Latins ; thus Terence, " Cui 
opera vita erat." This is a continuation of the former 
chapter concerning alms-giving ; the Vulgate accordingly 
renders, Fill, eleemosynam pauperis ne defraudes; i. e. re- 
fuse not a pror man that charity which you owe him, and 
is his due; for you commit a sort of robbery or fraud, 
when you keep from him that which he wants, and you can 
well spare ; " Non minus est criminis habenti tollere, quam, 
cum possis et abundas, indigentibus denegare." (Ambr. 
Scrm. 81.) To deny a poor man when you can ielieve t his 
necessities out of your abundance, is not a less crime than 
to rob. St. Austin has the like thought, " Superflua diviti, 
necessaria sunt pauperi; aliena retinet, qui ista tenet." 
(Psal. cxlvii.) St. Chrysostom quotes the passage, and 
reasons upon it in like manner; 6 cnroGTSQwv, ra aWdrpta 
cnrovTzpu, k. t. A. Qui spoliat, aliena tollit ; nam spoliatio 
quadam dicitur, cum aliena detinemus: quoties eleemosy- 
nam non prcestiterimus, pari cum his qui spoliant, supplicio 
afficiemur. (De Lazaro, Serm. 2. torn, v.) By living, we 
may understand here his bread, for the bread of the poor is 
his life, he that detains it is a man of blood; (see note on 
xxxiv. 21, 22.) or, more largely, food in general, raiment, 
lodging, and all that. nature demands, for the preservation 
and support of life ; to refuse such necessaries is the same 
thing as to take life away; " Hoc est hominem occidere, 
vitae suae ei subsidia denegare." (August, in Psal. cxviii.) 
Ver. 3. Add not more trouble to a heart that is vexed,'] 
Poverty is of itself a sore affliction enough, without adding 
to it any fresh occasion of complaint. The soul of a poor 
man, already uneasy and dejected, and pinched with grief 
and hunger, is of all otheis the most sensible of a slight, 
and more ready to lay every supposed injury to heart. If 
you give, therefore, give cheerfully ; if you refuse, do it 
without insult or upbraiding, and add not contempt or 
outrage to your denial. We are hence also instructed not 
to insult the misery of the unfortunate, whether such by 
accident, or made so through their own folly or wicked- 
ness; not to call even condemned criminals by any harsh 
or opprobrious names, however undeserving of our regard 
or pity. We have a remarkable instance of this tender- 
ness towards the afflicted in pious Abraham : when tha 
rich man applies to him, to send Lazarus to dip the tip 
of bis finger to cool his tongue ; he docs not reproach 
him in any sharp or bitter language for his past life, he 
does not shew any anger or resentment against him, but 
speaks to him in terms of kindness, and even vouch- 
safes to call him son. St. Chrysostom has the like re- 
mark, upon this part of the parable, opa <pt\orrropylav 
Stxaiov' ovk uttzv, a7rav^w7T6, k. t. A. Vide hnmanitatem 
justi : non dixit, inhumane, crudelis, sceleratissime ; sed 
filium ilium appellat. Satis est animm dejecta suus crzi- 
ciatus, nt ne illius calamitatibus i?isultemus. (De Lazaro 
Cone. ii. torn. v. See Eccles. vii. 11.) It is observable 
that our author, in a very short compass, three times re- 
peats the precept of not turning away the eyes from a 
poor man, to enforce it the more strongly, and make the 
deeper impression on the memory. 



Ver. 6. If he curse thee in tlte bitterness of his soul, his 
prayer shall be heard of him that made him.] The sense is 
much the same with that, Prov. xxviii. 27. He that giveth 
to the poor, shall not lack ; but he that hidethids eyes, shall 
have many a curse. And Exod. xxii. 22, 23. God says, Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child; if thou afflict 
them in any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely 
hear their cry, and my wrath shall wax hot, &c. And that, 
Prov. xxi. 13. is much to the same effect, Whoso stoppeth 
his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry himself, and 
shall not be heard. Homer in a very beautiful manner 
represents prayers as so many living persons ; the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter, which when slighted and disregarded by 
men, carry their complaint before his throne, and beg of 
him, that he would send after such persons the goddess 
Ate, to revenge the affront and injury done them. (See 
Iliad, x. ver. 493.) The fine allegory and useful moral 
couched under it, cannot fail of pleasing every judicious 
and pious reader. This fiction, says Calmet, represents 
and illustrates the wise man's meaning here. Though the 
poor may appear mean and despicable in the eyes of the 
world, and their importunate requests disagreeable and 
troublesome, yet are they dear to their Maker, as his crea- 
tures, and equal objects of his love. (See Prov. xiv. 31. 
xvii. 5.) But in their distressed state, when they look for 
some to have pity on them, and no man will know them, 
they are then his more peculiar charge, and objects of his 
pity. The good wishes, thp prayers, and the blessing of 
the poor, we allow to be regarded of God, and their inter- 
cession to be powerful with him; if God then favourably 
hears their prayers and petitions for rewards and blessings 
ppon their friends and benefactors, we may be assured he 
will not be less disposed to hear their complaints for ven- 
geance, on such as deride, reject, or oppress them, and 
that their curses will be fatal to the hard-hearted. 

Ver. 7. Get thyself the love of the congregatio?i, and boiu 
thy head to a great man.] i. e. Be courteous and affable to 
the poor and meaner sort: and. thus the Vulgate, Congre- 
gationi pauperum affabilem te facito; and so the oriental 
versions, Concilia tibi amorem turbce, et principibns urbjs 
adhibe reverentiam. Study to be popular, complaisant, and 
agreeable to the common people, and dutiful and submis- 
sive to the prince or magistrate, and such as are above 
thee. According to Drusius, the sense is, Endeavour to 
get the good opinion of the whole Sanhedrin, and shew a 
more particular respect and regard fizyunavt to the presU 
dent of it. 

Ver. 9. Be not faint-hearted, when thou sittest in judg- 
ment.'] If thou art in a public post, as a judge or magis- 
trate, hear willingly the complaints of the poor, suffer his 
defence, weigh his reasons, render justice impartially, and 
neither through fear of disobliging, nor hope of advantage, 
be prevailed upon to condemn the innocent, or absolve 
the guilty. It was one part of Jethro's character of a good 
magistrate, (Exod. xviii. 21.) that he should be a man of 
courage. Hence some conjecture, that every step to Solo- 
mon's throne of judgment is represented as supported by 
lions, (1 Kings x. 20.) to teach kings and magistrates, that 
courage and resolution are necessary for all those that sit 
on the tribunal of justice. 

Ver. 11. Wisdom exalteth her children.] f H aofyia vlovt; 
laim/c dvtyuat. (See Prov. iv. 8.) The fathers who quote 
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this passage, read and understand it very differently. Clem. 
Alex, has h^vmuxjt tu lavriic tIkvu. (Strom, lib. vii.) As if 
Iiis meaning was, either that of St. Paul, knowledge puffeth 
up, or rather, that wisdom inspires noble sentiments into 
men; and Tcrtnllian,if in truth he intends this passage, ren- 
ders more strangely, Sophia jugulavit ftlios suos, (in Scorp.) 
as if the copy he made use of had jvcSWafrt. The Vulgate 
has quite the contrary, Sapientid filiis suis vitam inspirat, 
from a copy which probably had hpvx<*>**v> *"• e - breathes a 
spiritual life inlo them, transforms their nature into a bet- 
ter and more heavenly, and infuses a. perfection approach- 
ing to that of angels. 

And layeth hold of them that seek her.'] 'E-rrikafifSavBTat, 
*. e. Ilclpeth and taketh under her protection them. that 
seek her. She catcheth hold of them, as Camcrarius under- 
stands the word, and recovers them as from falling, snatch- 
ing them by the hand out of mischief or danger, as it were 
out of the fire. (Sec his Myrothccium, p. 304.) 
. Ver. 13. He that holdeth her fast shall inherit glory, and 
wheresoever she entereth, the Lord wi{l bless.'] See Prov. 
iii. 35. The tvise shall inherit glory, but shame shall be the 
promotion of /oofc, where the reading of the LXX. isremark- 
ablc, ol Si aVtj3£7c fyuvav artfilav, the ivicked exalt disgrace 
and shame; whereas wisdom, or the practicc'of religion, 
exalts such as w r alk in her ways unto glory and happiness*, 
and makes them blessed in the life that now is, and in that 
which is to come; which I take to be the meaning of the 
Vulgate, rendering, Qui temierint Mam, vitam hareditabunt. 
The observation in the latter part of the verse, is particu- 
larly verified in the history of Jacob and Joseph, whom 
God's blessing went along with, and prospered their mas- 
ters" family and substance for their sakes; but probably 
this writer alludes to God's' blessing the house of Obed- 
Edom, and all that pertained unto him; because of the ark 
of the Lord, which continued in his house three months. 
(2 Sam. vi. 11, 12.) In like manner will' God bless a soul, 
into which wisdom vouchsafes to enter, and, by 'her in- 
dwelling, prepares a fit temple for his reception.* 

Ver. 14. They that semeher, shall minister to the Holy One.] 
AtiTovpyovmv ayiy. The manner of the expression here 
seems to confine this to the house, rather than the person 
of God, to the sanctum sanctorum, or holy of holies, as 
it was called ; and so the marginal reading has it. What 
may seem to confirm this is, that ayty is here used without 
an article; as it is likewise, Psal.xx. 2. where it means a 
sacred place; whereas when God himself is meant or re- 
ferred to, he. is the 6 Sytoc. the Holy One, mr IKoxvh- (Sec 
xxiii.9.) But in either sense, it furnishes a very useful re- 
flection, that none should minister to the Holy One in the 
sacred office, or execute the ministerial function, but such 
as arc truly wiso and strictly religicus, for such the Lord 
requires only to serve at his altar. The Vulgate will admit 
this sense, Qui serviunt ei, obsequentcs erunt sancto ; and the 
oriental versions require it, Ministri ejus stmt sancti ac 
puri : Holiness unto the Lord, is their motto. 

Ver. 15. Wlioso giveth ear unto her, shall judge the na- 
tions.] See Wisd. iii. 8. and the note on it, where the liko 
privilege and authority are said to belong to the faithful; and 
St. Paul affirms the same of the saints, 1 Cor. vi. 2. Or tho 
sense maybe, that such as hearken to wisdom, are fittest 



pointed by God to preside over his people, who have been 
thus qualified, as Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon, &c. 
and in particular tho last, with much earnestness and im- 
portunity, applied to God, at the beginning of his reign, for 
the gift of wisdom, as the most necessary help to judge the 
nations. Accordingto Calmctthc sense is, that wisdom is 
the source of true and solid greatness, and- that a wise man 
shall not only serve as a priest, as mentioned in the former 
verse, but as a judge and prince of the people;, he shall at 
once merit and wear the honours both of the pontificate and 
regale. Almost all the editions read, 6 vttclkovuv avrijc? 
kqlviTl tOvt], koI 6 7rpo<j£\0u>v avT$, k. t. A. The Vulgate, which 
renders, Qui intuetur Mam, permanebit confidens, probably 
followed a copy, which had irpoaogwv. The true reading 
seems to be that which is followed by our version, 6 £7ra- 
kovu)v avTr\q, Kpivtl Wvi)* Koi 6 npocrixwv avry, fear a<jKr\vwau ttc- 
KotOwe, which is a strong expression. Sec xiv. 24 — 27. 
where the like security is promised and described. 

Ver. Iff. If a man commit himself unto her, he shall in- 
herit her, and his generation shall hold her in possession.] 
Various are the readings of this place; the truest seems to 
be, lav IfiTnaTtvay, Kk^povojufjau avrrjv, kol Iv Karao-^o-£t icrovrat 
at ytveai avrov. Thesenscis, If a man asks of God\visdom, 
with faith and trust in him, he will give her to him, and his 
posterity. Or, If a man is faithful and sincere in his inquiry 
for her, and constant and persevering in his search after 
her, he shall find and obtain her, and leave her as an inhe- 
ritance to his posterity; Saposterite lapossedera, says Cal- 
met; and the oriental versions make the possession to be 
perpetual, inomnesmundigenerationes. Bossuet expounds, 
that a man's posterity shall be established by her, Ipsa ejus 
soboles consistet firmnis. Some have forced the words to 
another sense, That a faithful inquirer shall inherit her, and 
her fruits, al ycvcai avTtjg, as some copies have it, or the ad- 
vantages which attend upon, and go along with her, shall 
be in his possession. But I think, though ytvvijpaTa au- 
rrjc would give this sense, the present reading will not 
admit it. 

" Ver. 17. For at first she will walk with him by crookedways.] 
i. e. The way that leads to wisdom is rough at first setting out, 
and has several difficulties and turnings to perplex and dis- 
courage the traveller. The ancient philosophers have well re- 
presented this by the emblem of two roads; that which leads 
"to virtue, which is another word for wisdom, and happiness 
at the end of it, is described at the entrance as rough and 
•unpleasant; the other, which terminates in a precipice, or 
destruction, and is the way of wickedness, is wide-beaten 
and easy. (See Tab. Ccb.) Our Saviour represents the 
good and evil courses of mankind under the same image of 
two roads, the one strait and difficult, leading to life, the 
other opening wide to ruin and destruction. (Matt. vii. 13, 
14.) If wc understand this of science, Quintilian's obser- 
vation will hold true, "Libcraliora studia incipicntibus as- 
pcra, progrcdicntibus onerosa, proficientibus jucunda, pcr- 
ficicntibus beata." 

She will bring fear and dread upon him, and torment Mm 
with her discipline, until she may trust his soul, and try him 
by her laws.] Wisdomwill prove the disciple that addresses 
her, before she is familiar with, or communicates herself to 
;him; and particularly at the beginning, or at his first ap • 



to rule and judge ; accordingly the Syriac renders, Qui me ' proach, when he attempts to woo or gain her, she appears 
audit, judkabit veritatenu And in fact such have been ap- | distant to him, and will make trial of his constancy by hard- 
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ships and sufferings, and the sincerity of his love to her by 
his readiness to execute her commands. And thus Abra- 
ham, Jacob, and Moses, and all the worthies mentioned 
Wisd. x. were proved by sufferings, for her sake, and at 
length saved through wisdom. The design of the author 
here is to encourage young, candidates at their first setting 
out ; and he compares the procedure of wisdom in this par- 
ticular to a wary man, proving the integrity of a new ac- 
quaintance, before he ventures to take him into his bosom, 
or make him bis confidant, — or to a coy mistress, who at 
first scarce admits her lover into her company, delights to 
disappoint, tease, and cross him, and often seemingly slights 
him on purpose to try his temper, and the sincerity of his 
passion, and how much he is ready to do and undergo for 
her sake. 

Ver. 19. But if he go wrong, she will forsake him, and 
give him over to his own ruin.] Uapa^toau avrbv tig x*<P a $ 
tttoWewc clvtov. Our translation here docs not reach the spirit 
of the Greek. To deliver into the hands of ruin, is a He T 
braism, not much unlike that phrase in Scripture, The hand 
of adversity, the hand of hell, and of the grave. So God is 
said sometimes to give men over into the hands of their own 
counsel, which is iu effect giving them dc x**P a € 7r™<r£a>c. 
The author still continues the metaphor of two roads, 
that of virtue is called the straight, comfortable, and de- 
lightful way; the other crooked, wrong, deceitful, and 
dangerous. 

Ver. 20. Observe the opportunity, and beware of evil.'] 
Swr/^Tjtrov Kdipov. Here a new subject begins. We may 
understand this, either as a maxim of prudence only, Be 
careful to do every thing in its proper time and seasons ; 
or it may mean in a moral sense, Observe the time, i. e. be 
apprized of the badness of the times, and the wickedness of 
the age, that you be not led away by evil examples, or 
siuful customs; like that of St. Paul, See that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly, because the days are evil. This sense seems 
confirmed by the context ; and because when the times are 
bad, and vice fashionable, there is danger, through a false 
modesty, which often hinders men from doing what a good 
conscience requires of them, for fear of disobliging, or be- 
ing thought singular; it therefore follows very properly, 
Be not ashamed, tvhen it concerneth thy soul. 

Be not ashamed, tvhen it concerneth thy soul.) The Vul- 
gate adds, dicere verum, not improperly. If by \pvxn we 
understand life, the sense may be, Be not afraid to speak 
the truth, even at the hazard of life. (Sec ver. 28.) Grotius 
expounds it, " Do not affect an indifference or unconcern 
for life, or brave death rashly; but when thy life is in dan- 
ger, use thy own and friends' interest to preserve it;" but 
this seems harsh and forced. If xf^xri be taken strictly, to 
mean the soul, as our translators rightly understand it, the 
meaning then is, that we must not at any time be ashamed 
of what is right, nor omit any duty through a faulty modesty, 
whereby our conscience may be offended, and our salvation 
endangered. We must not only be ready to confess and 
bear testimony to the truth ourselves, but also dare to re- 
prove any falsehood or vice in others. St. Chrysostom 
accordingly applies it to admonishing an offending brother. 
(Horn. 47. in S. Julian.) There is also another instance 
of faulty shame, wherein our souls arc immediately con- 
cerned, which is, when we are ashamed and loath to examine 
our own consciences, to accuse and condemn ourselves, to 



confess and bewail our sins, and to entreat for the pardon 
of them. 

Ver. 21. There is a shame that bringeth sin, and there is 
a shame tvhich is glory and grace.] As he that 'should die 
of hunger through a foolish shame of asking for necessary^ 
food, would be justly thought guilty of his own death, so 
he that complies with evil company, or sinful customs, out 
of a vicious modesty, of offending, or contradicting others/ 
who, when sinners entice him, sheepishly complies even 
against his own sentiments and conscience, or, to please 
them, owns and adopts vices he has never been guilty of, 
such a criminal compliance in a man is a sin against his 
own soul. There is also a shame which bringeth sin, when a 
man is laughed out of his modesty, when he is discouraged 
from doing any good action, or going on in the way of godli- 
ness, through others' raillery or profane jokes, which a soul 
steadily fixed is resolute enough to despise and withstand. 
Thus David, The proud have had me exceedingly in derision, 
yet have I not shrinked from thy law. (Psal. cxix.) This was 
the great commendation of Noah, that he went on in build- 
ing the ark, and doing what God had appointed him, not- 
withstanding the sneers of an infidel multitude about him; 
(see St. Chrysostom, in cap. 6. Gen. Horn. 23.) who pro- 
duces this example to illustrate the passage before us. 
An instance of a commendable shame, and which brings 
credit and glory to a man is, when he blushes to do any 
base or unworthy action, when he is ashamed of a past 
mispent life, and shews by his great penitence and contri- 
tion, that he is determined not to offend in the like instances 
for the future; and thus St. Bernard comments upon this 
place. Our author resumes this subject, chap. xli. xlii. 
and gives instances himself, when shame is faulty or com- 
mendable: seeProv.xxvi.il. where there is the like divi- 
sion, and the words in the LXX. arc exactly the same as here, 
iariv attr^vvrj Itrayovaa afiapriuv, kcu eot/v altr^vvrj So£a kol X"P'C* 

Ver, 22. Accept no person against thy soid.]. Those that 
understand ^xv of life, make the meaning to be, When it 
concerns your life, reputation, or true interest, defend your-! 
self against all opposers, without respect of persons. But 
the sense seems rather to be, Pay no man so great a com- 
pliment as to commit a sin to please him ; nor let any man 
persuade thee, or his authority induce thee, to do any thing 
against thy duty and conscience; but should even a friend 
solicit thee to an infamous and wicked action, to engage in 
a bad cause, to bear a false testimony, to lie in wait for the 
innocent, &c. prefer the great virtues of truth and justice] 
and a regard for your own character, before every other 
consideration, 

Ver. 23. Refrain not to speak when there is occasion to do 
good.] i. e. When you have an opportunity of doing good] 
cither to religion, if it is attacked, or to thy injured neigh- 
bour, or if thou hast hopes to Tcclaim the guilty. St. Chry- 
sostom extends this brotherly reproof to all that are incon- 
siderate or faulty in one's family or neighbourhood ; he ex- 
presses himself very strongly, koi ti)v yvvaiKa StopOovv, koL 
Tovg otKtrag, teat tovq ydrovac, Kal tov <j>(Xov, ica\ tov ix^pov 
avrovi (in cap. 9. Gen. Horn. 2D.) And in another place, 
his concern for a lapsed brother and his warmth to reclaim 
him, are truly noble, aSeX^ov utrl, fiovXofiai awacu, k.t. X. Die 
salvam volo facere fratrem, pereuntem animam cerno, neque 
cognatione junctos possum contemnere; reprehendat qui ve- 
lit, accuset qui velil; into vero nemo reprehendet, omnes Iqu- 
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dabunt, quod cipml nos tantd sit vis caritatis. (Hora. 47. 
in Julian.) We are also obliged to break silence when we 
may save an innocent man's life or property by speaking 
seasonably, and when it may do service, lv k<u$$ <ramjpfac t 
though the versions render this, in tempore salutis, yet un- 
doubtedly it is a Hebraism, and should be rendered, in 
tempore sahtbri, i. e. on a proper and fit occasion, the per- 
fection of speech being in the well timing of it. A word 
spoken in season, how good is it! as Solomon observes. 

And hide not thy wisdom in her beauty.'] Mi) Kpvipys Wjv 
oo<ptav gov ac KoXXovvv. This whole sentence is wanting in 
the Roman edition, and Alexand. MS. Syriac and Arabic 
omit the words sic koXXov?)v only, which make the difficulty. 
The Vulgate turns them to an easy sense, Nee abscondas 
sapientiam tuam in decore sno; i. e. Hide not the beauty of 
thy wisdom, when it ought to be displayed, and may do 
service. Grotius takes it in the same sense, but supposes 
an ellipsis here. Possibly the true reading of the Greek 
may be, fifj *cpvi/>yc rfjv &o<plav gov wq koXAovtJv* i. e. Hide not 
thy wisdom as beauty, which is carefully guarded from the 
sun and weather. The author may be supposed here to 
attack another sort of false modesty, which hinders a man 
from exerting the skill and learning he is possessed of, even 
upon occasions when theyare really wanted, and will be use- 
ful to others, and for his own reputation and honour to dis- 
play ;, for though ostentation should be avoided, yet the 
good of the church or state, a regard for truth, one's own 
preservation, or the defence of injured innocence, are al- 
ways reasons sufficient to engage even the most reserved 
and timorous to speak and act. 

Ver. 25. Be abashed of the error of thine ignorance."] i.e. 
Ingenuously owti those mistakes and falsehoods, and even 
sins, for so (he oriental versions extend it, which thy igno- 
rance, prejudice, or passions, have led thee into, and do 
not obstinately defend them, or increase their guilt through 
any lie or equivocation, A pertinacious maintaining of 
an error is the effect of an immoderate self-esteem, as well 
as a token of ignorance, and is attended with this bad con- 
sequence, that it disqualifies men from the means and even 
the very endeavours of improvement. It is a wise obser- 
vation of Cicero, "Miilti ad scicntiam pervenissent, nisi se 
jam pervenisse credidissent." To own a mistake and fail- 
ing, either in matter of science or morality, is the way to 
amend; and it will ever be remembered to the honour of 
St. Austin, that he ingenuously acknowledges his errors in 
many points of doctrino and practice, in his books of Re- 
tractations and Confessions. 

Ver. 25. Be not ashamed to confess thy sins, and force not 
the course of the river.] The sense of this whole verse, as it 
stands in the present Greek copies, seems to be, When 
your conscience is pricked with a sense of your sins, and 
would vent and ease itself by a confession of them, do not, 
through a faulty shame, suppress it, or offer violence to 
it, by stifling its motions, and turning it out of its good 
course. According to Grotius the meaning is, Acknow- 
ledge your sins when you are admonished of them, and do 
not offer to justify or defend wicked actions, which it would 
be fruitless in you to attempt. Force not the course of the 
river, probably, is only a proverb for a vain endeavour. 
The Syriac and Arabic wiiolly omit this sentence, and in- 
stead of it render, Contend not with a fool ; which perhaps 
may be a paraphrase of the proverb, Strive not against the 



stream ; for the ono attempt is as fruitless as the other, ac- 
cording to that of Solomon, If a wise man contend zvith a 
fool, whether he rage or laugh, there is no rest. The Vul- 
gate puts this sentence at the end of the next verse, where 
indeed it would be better placed, Noli resistere contra fa- 
ciem potentis, nee coneris contra ictum fluvii; which sen- 
tences are well connected ; for a man has little prospect of 
success, who contends with one very powerful. And thus 
all the ancient versions expound /it) Xaj3yc irpoauxrov Svvaa- 
rov. St, Jerome's Bible changes the comparison, and ren- 
ders, Ne coneris contra ittum fulminis, which places the 
folly of engaging with a mighty man in a much stronger 
light. St. Austin reads in like manner, in Specnlo. It is the 
way to draw upon ourselves some mischief, which is no in- 
stance of wisdom. " Frustra niti, et nihil aliud laborando, 
qnam odium quserere, extremac est dementise." (Sallust.) 

Ver. 28. Strive for the truth unto death, and the Lord 
shall fight for thee.] Daniel, the Maccabees, and the saints, 
martyrs, and confessors, under their several trials, are 
laudable instances of adhering firmly and resolutely to the 
truth. Calmet observes, that the author adds this by way 
of restriction of the former sentence, lest the power and 
authority of the mighty should induce or force us to any 
sinful compliance against our conscience; for there are 
certain cases, in which we ought, with a becoming temper 
and deference, to oppose them; as, when they openly at- 
tack religion, or break in upon justice or truth ; for this 
precept may without violence be extended so far asto mean 
the being zealous for the Lord of hosts, not seeing or hear- 
ing with patience, much less with approbation, his honour 
Or ordinances exposed or ridiculed ; the shewing a proper 
dislike and resentment upon such an occasion, even beyond 
any insult that may be offered to ourselves. St. Chrysos- 
tom reasons finely upon this subject, Ta nlv etc w^e «//ap- 
riinara TrapaTrifi-rrwfitv, k. t. X. Si quid in nos peccatumfuerit, 
remittamus; quando autem ad Dettm pertingit, tunepcenas 
exigamus. And then he piously laments, * Sed nescio qui 
fit, ut peccata quas ad Deum pertingunt, prorsus inulta esse 
sinimus; si quis autem parumquid in nos peccaverit, ejus 
graves sumus ultores." (In cap. 8. Gen. Horn. 26.) 

Ver. 30. Be not as a lion in thy house, nor frantic among 
thy servants.] Kal tpavramoKOTriov iv rolg oIkitqiq gov* i. e. Be 
not imperious or tyrannical towards thy servants or infe- 
riors, nor affect to appear terrible to them; avoid flying out 
into intemperate sallies of anger, beating or threatening 
thcin, even upon slight occasions: "Ne scutica dignum 
horribili sectere flagello." A learned critic understands 
<j>avTa<rtoKoiru)v Iv oiic£Taic> „of one that prideth himself in a 
numerous and magnificent train of servants; and this, he 
thinks, suits best with the foregoing sentence, Be not as a 
lionin thy house; the pride of the lion and his stately gait 
being as observable as his terribleness. Grotius prefers 
(f>avTamo<jK07rwv, which he explains of a master, who is jea- 
lous and suspicious of his servants, and takes and resents 
things which exist only in imagination, as if they were real 
facts and grievances. The Vulgate and oriental versions 
understand it in the sense of our translators ; the Arabic in 
particular is very full and strong, Ne sis morosus, clamosus 
domi tu<e; tetriens, asperin operibns tuts. The Port-Royal 
comment applies this advice, not only to masters of fami- 
lies, but spiritual governors, who are hence warned to go- 
vern those who are under their charge with a spirit of love 
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and meekness, as being part of Cod's family, and of the 
household of.faith. v . 

' Ver. 31. Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive, and 
shut when thou shouldst repay.] Or, as the margin has it, 
When thou shouldst give; and thus St. Cyril expounds, 
quoting this passage, ctckjuoc tic *Q l/>ya&o£cu. 13e not fonder 
of receiving gifts, which betrays an avaricious temper, than 
of giving to others from a motive of generosity and charity, 
as it is more blessed to give than to receive. The former 
lays a man und^r fresh obligations, the latter procures him 
new friends. Or, according to the Port-Royal, comment, 
Let hot your hand be always open .towards God, always 
Teady to receive from him such favours and graces as you 
have need of, and shut or backward to return to him any 
proof of your acknowledgment and thankfulness for mer- 
cies already conferred upon you. 

CHAP. V. 

Ver.2. JO OLLOW not thine own mind, and thy strength 
to walk in the ways of thy heart, and say not, Wlto shall 
control me for my works? for the Lord will surely avenge 
thy pride.] As in the first verse an immoderate trust in riches, 
especially in such as arc unjustly gotten, is .condemned; 
in which sense the Vulgate takes it, because riches, espe- 
cially so procured, are uncertain in their continuance, not 
having God's blessing attending them; (see Luke xii. 19. 
James i. 11.) so here pride, and an imagined self-suffi- 
ciency upon account of them, the pretending to an inde- 
pendence, and a reliance upon our own power, are forbid- 
den, as dangerous and displeasing to God. Imitate not, 
says this wise writer, the wicked boasters, nor the tongue 
which speaketh proud things; nor yet the haughty Pharaoh, 
in saying, Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice? for 
the Lord will pynish such presumption, as he revenged the 
pride of that prince by a signal overthrow. Neither exalt 
thyself upon the greatness of your good fortune, or the suc- 
cess of your enterprises; but remember, who gave thee 
the power to get wealth, honour, or victory. Sennacherib 
boasted that he had subdued all the nations and their gods, 
but the true God shewed him his weakness by the prodigious 
slaughter of his army. (Isa. xxxvi. 37.) -The like may be 
observed of Nebuchadnezzar; For the kingdom departed 
from him, because he set himself up for a god, and prided 
himself in the strength of his works. (Dan. iv. 31.) 

Ver. 4. Say not, I have sinned, and what harmlwth hap- 
pened unto me? for the Lord is long-suffering, he will in no 
wise let thee go.] This is not justly translated ; for the long- 
suffering of God seems rather a reason to, encourage the 
sinner's hopes of an escape, than to imply any certainty of 
his punishment : it rather means, and should be rendered, 
Though the Lord is long-suffering, he will not absolutely 
spare and acquit thee, but will punish thee at last. The 
Tigurine version gives the full sense, Dominus patiens qui- 
dem est, sed impune tenon dhnittet, and the Vulgate, though 
more concisely, by Patiens redditor. "We have an instance 
of the like inaccuracy, Wisd. i.'G. (see note on that place.) 
Many copies omit the last clause, Hewill inno wise- let thee 
go, as the Roman, Alexandrian, and Drusius in his edition. 
And if we omit this clause, the whole may thenbe considered 
as a continuation of the sinner's plea, and as a farther mo- 



tive for going on still in his wickedness ; and so the Sy- 
riac and Arabic represent it; for the two principal things 
which encourage men in sin are, a delay of God's ven- 
geance, and afond presumption upon his.long-stiffering and 
mercy. Supported with such broken reeds, wicked men 
flatter themselves, and say, Whatground or reason is there 
for the threatening of preachers against such and such ac- 
tions? God is not so hasty as they would make him, nor 
yet so ready to strike as they represent him. I have Jhi- 
therto found him favourable, I have escaped unpunished, 
though I have delighted in .wickedness, and practised ; all 
uncleanness with greediness. But take heed, says the wise 
man, of such false reasonings and conclusions; God's for- 
bearance is no sufficient reason to overlook his justice ; he 
often spareth a wicked person or nation, not because he 
will not smite, but because he meditates a sorer payment, 
and a more dreadful vengeance. He suspends his judg- 
ments till the wickedness of the Amorites is full, and when 
iniquity is at the height,lie unbares his arm, and destroys 
them at once in his justice. St.Chrysostom finely exposes 
this kind of false reasoning, m Si Xiyug, oTSa plv on a^tog 
ftjui KoXaattog, k. r. X. Si dicas scire quidem te quod poena 
sis dignus, interim tarnen quod non statim in te animadver- 
tatur, nihil pendas ; timere potius, et tremere te ob hoc 
oportet. Quod enim nondmn dederis pcends, id non tibi 
<iccidit ut nullas, sedut graviores luas pcenas. (Homil.de 
Peccat. et Confess.), -' 

Ver. 5. Concerning propitiation, be not without fear to 
add sin to sin.~] iltpt iZiXaafiov fin a<j>ofiog ylvov. Do not 
presume toomuchupon pardon, and thereby be induced, to 
sin the more frequently, in, expectation of it ; which seems 
the sense of the Arabic version, Devenia ne prasumas, ne 
adaugeas peccata tna; or, Do not go on in a course of 
wickedness, because thou hast hitherto escaped through 
the mercy of 'God; which the Syriac seems to favour, 
Super data venia ne confidas, ne peccata peccatis accumules: 
or, as a learned prelate explains it, After forgiveness be 
not bold or confident to sin afresh ; like thatpreceptin the 
gospel, Behold, thou art made whole, sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee. (Bishop Taylor's Un. Necess.) 
The wise man does not here discountenance a well-grounded 
assurance of pardon, which religion even encourages us to 
hope for and expect, and has appointed sacraments, and 
other means of reconciliation, and bids men rely upon 
God's promises, grace, and mercy, for their acceptance ; 
he only condemns an over security, a criminal excess in our 
confidence, which may betray .us into presumption. Lastly, 
if Trzpl tZtXatjfiov be understood of the act by which God 
is appeased, viz. the pfFering, tho expiation, by whatever 
means it is made, as IZtXaajibg, i%(\a<r[ia, and l%l\amc, are 
generally, I believe, taken; then afiapria, which follows, may 
signify, a sin-offering : see Lev. iv. 21. Rom. viii. 3. and 
so the original word in the Hebrew, and piaculum in 
Latin, signify both. the crime and expiation of it. But the 
sense either Way comes to the same thing: a caution tq.be 
fearful of provoking God by many sin-offerings, or propi- 
tiations for sin, means no more, than to be afraid of pro- 
. voking him by repeating the acts of sin. Some copies 
read, irepl i^tXaafiov fv) afiofiog yivov lv 7rAtQvao/«£* irpq^uvdi 
apapriac t<f>* afiapricug. De jprppitiatione neesto securus in 
abundantia, ad.addendum peccata super pecqata. The 
meaning of which additional phrase either is, that we 
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should not be too confident, or so abundantly secure, lv 
'*\tova<jfii£> a#o/3oc, that our sins shall be forgiven, as to 
takfc a handle from thence to commit them with the greater 
liberty. Or the sense may be, that we ought not to be so se- 
cure, or trust cv irXtovaafiM, in abundance, or riches, as to 
imagine, that by them we shall have our sins redeemed, and 
taken away; and so, under the notion of being able to pur- 
chase forgiveness, be tempted to sin the more freely. If 
TrXcofao/ioc maybe taken in this last sense, as some commen- 
tators and Latin versions take it; this passage, which tho 
Romanists have abused to their purpose of indulgences, 
will be found to conclude directly against that doctrine. 

Vcr. 8. Set not thine heart upon goods unjustly gotten, 
for they shall not profit thee in the day of calamity .] Mrj 
?7Tcx£ "kri xP'V a(T(V aSfco«c- Almost all the editions have 
oiScv w<pe\{)<niQ, but the reading followed by our transla- 
tors', ovhv wfeXfou (re, seems preferable. Solomon confirms 
the truth of the observation, when he says, treasures of 
'wickedness profit nothing. (Prov.x.2.) * When the author 
here asserts, that riches unjustly gotten will profit nothing 
in the day of calamity, he cither means, that they will nei- 
ther prevent nor alleviate any illness, or that they will be 
of no service to a man at the time of his death, because he 
must then quit all his large possessions, nor will the sove- 
reign Judge have any regard to or consideration of the 
power, dignity, or estate, of such offenders, as have en- 
riched themselves by repeated acts of injustice ; but naked 
shall they descend unto the grave, and naked shall they Vise 
from thence, to appear at the great tribunal: according to 
that of the Psalmist, Be not thou afraid, though one be 
made rich, or if the glory of his house be increased, for he 
shall carry nothing away with him when he dieth, neither 
shall his pomp follow him. (Psal. xlix. 16, 17.) Or else the 
meaning may be, that riches gotten by deceit shall add 
to a man's torment, and be the fuel to increase it, which is 
finely exemplified in the parable of the rich man, Luke 
xvi. 19. But may we not understand x?W aTa «§"«* * n the 
sense of the mammon of unrighteousness, Ma/iwva rijf 
d&Ktac; Luke xvi. 9. so called by our blessed Saviour, not 
only because riches are often the effect of fraud, and the 
fruits of unrighteousness, but because they often lead men 
into sin, by filling their owners with pride, and put them 
upon doing some violent or unjust action ; or they may be 
so called on account of their deceitfulness, in contradis- 
tinction to spiritual good things which are true, and more 
durable; (sec August, in Psal. xlviii.) or because they 
are moro generally the portion of the wicked ; or, lastly, 
because men are apt to set too immoderate a value on 
them, and sacrifice to them, as their god. The Psalmist 
has expressed all or most of these senses, Psal. lxii. 10. 
O trust not* in. wrong and robbery, give not yourselves 
unto > vanity ; if riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them. 

Vcr. 9. Winnow not with every wind.'] This is a provcr- 
'bial expression; Plautus has one very like it, " Ubi ventus 
"est," velum vcrte." The advice seems nearly the same with 
that of Ephes.iv. 14. Not to be tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with' every wind of doctrine. ' (See also Hcb. 
xiii.9.) Plutarch expresses himself in like manner; fti) 
iravrl \6ytj) irXaytov, oxnrcp irvtiffiart, napa^iSovg iavrov. Cal- 
met understands this of one, who is inconstant in his senti- 
' ments, and wavering in bis conduct; who judges not for 



himself, but is apt to receive all impressions : one who is 
so complaisant, as to say and do every thing to ingratiate 
himself; and, as Thcophrastus describes such sort of 
men, will, if a dispute arise/ espouse both sides, to give no 
offence. ( y H0tK.Xap.7npi aplaKov.) Whereas a prudent and 
wise man will seriously and impartially weigh on which 
side the truth lies, and continue steadfastly and firmly at- 
tached to it; and not imitate those double-dealcTS,' who 
having no steady principles of their own, are just what 
other people would have them. According to that of the 
poet, "Ncgatquis? nego. Aitquis? aio." (Tcr.) 

Go not into every way.] Truth is nniform, and but one ; 
to fall in with every opinion is the way to miss of it. Se- 
neca has a thought like this, "Qui quo destinarit, perve- 
nire vult, unam sequi viam, non per multas vagari debet. 
Non ire istud, sed crrare est." 

Ver. 10. Be steadfast in thy understanding.] i. e. Search 
narrowly into the truth, and resolutely maintain what thou 
knowest to be true ; and to avoid the inconvenience of 
winnowing with every wind, and changing your opinion 
upon almost every occasion, have a well-informed judg- 
ment, and a steadfastness and constancy of mind, to act ac- 
cording to it. A man of this character will not be too easy 
.or credulous; but when any new opinion or doctrine of- 
fers itself,, or is proposed by others, will strictly examine 
the grounds thereof, and if, upon a due and serious weigh- 
ing of it, he finds reason to approve it, as a solid truth, 
will gladly acquiesce in it, and not be soon shaken in 
mind. There is a passage in Seneca, much to the same 
purpose, " Cogitationcs vagas,ac vclutisomno similes, non 
reeipies, qnibus si animus tuus se oblectaverit, tristis re- 
mancbis. Sed cogitatio tuastabilis et eerta fit. . . Sermo 
quoque tuus not sit inanis." The Vulgate renders, Esto 
firmus in via Domini, following perhaps a copy which read, 
laSt, tarripiyfitvoc tv avvivti Btov, a corruption I presume of 
'<rou. But the sense however of it is good, and the advice 
useful. 

- And let thy word be the same.] E7c corw crov 6 \6yog, 
Let thy word be one / t\ e. Let thy speech or discourse be of 
apiece, consistent with itself, according to Grotius; or, Let 
thy words be according to the inward sentiment of thy 
mind, and alter not out of fear or affection. According to 
Calmet, the sense is, Let thy sentiments continue the same, 
and do not shuffle or equivocate in thy words or actions, 
that men may know how to depend upon thee, and have 
or continue an esteem and regard for you, for there is no 
safety or dependance upon a double tongue, (vcr. 9.) 

Vcr. 11. Be swift to . hear.] This is agreeable to the 
apostle's advice, Be swift to hear, slow tospeah, James i. 19. 
i. e. Be swift to hear, not every sort of communication, but 
such as is profitable to the use of edifying. (Ephcs. iv. 9.) 
Accordingly Junius renders, Esto celer ad bene audiendum ; 
and St. Jerome's Bible more strongly and explicitly, Esto 
mansuetus ad audiendum verbum Dei,nt intelligas; to 
which agrees the Geneva version. The sentence that fol- 
lows, viz. Let thy life be sincere, i. e. without artifice or hy- 
pocrisy, is scarce in any of the Greek copies ; it is omitted 
also in the Vulgate and oriental versions. The Complut. 
indeed has it, from whence our translators and Dr. Grabc 
took it; but it seems improperly placed here, for it dis- 
turbs the sense, and spoils the connexion. 

With patience give answer.] St James expresses the 
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same by j3paSvc us rh XaXvaai, i. 19. See also Prov. xxix. 
20. in the Septuagint version. It is a sign of great weak- 
ness for a man to answer hastily and unadvisedly, and 
without having any regard to time, place, or persons, or 
perhaps even truth itself. Some Greek copies therefore 
very properly read, <p6iyyov dwoKgiaw opOrjv, i. e. give a true 
and right answer. The Vulgate is very full, Cum sapien- 
tiaproferas responsum verum. 

Ver. 12. If thou hast understanding, answer thy neigh- 
bour; if not, lay thine hand upon thy mouth. . .] Digito 
compesce labellum, as the Latin phrase is. Isocrates has 
a maxim very like this, Svo TroiotJ icatpovg rov Xlyzivrjirtpi wv 
oicrSa aa^wc, fj irspl wv avaytcatov uttuv* Iv §1 roig aXXoig 
ofizivov <jiy$v,?i\lytiv' i.e. " observe two rules with respect to 
speech — to speak only of such things as thou understandest, 
or of such as you are under a necessity to speak to ; in all 
other cases it is better to be silent ;" which is intimated by 
the phrase of laying the hand upon the mouth. There is 
the like expression, Job xxi. 5. xxix. 9. Accordingly 
among the Egyptians, Harpocrates, the god of silence, is 
pictured with his finger on his mouth, to recommend myn 
tvKaipog, a ivell-timed silence, or the true government of the 
tongue. The Vulgate inserts a reason for such a caution in 
speech, Ne capiaris in verbo indisciplinato, et confundaris. 

Ver. 13. Honour and shame are in talk.] Solomon has 
more fully expressed this when he says, Life and death are 
in the power of the tongue, Prov. xviii. 21. Nothing is more 
serviceable, and at the same time more mischievous, than 
the tongue; it advances men to honour, or exposes them 
to shame, according to the good or ill use that men make 
of the blessing of speech. It is the seat of persuasion in 
some, and a world of iniquity in others; it shines in and 
recommends the orator, eloquent in a good cause, and dis- 
graces the libertine labouring in a bad one. When cm- 
ployed to bless and praise God, it is the best member wc 
have; when abused to blaspheme its Maker, and curse 
men, it is set on fire of hell, and will sink men into it. It 
is therefore of the last importance to know how to govern 
the tongue, for without a discreet conduct of it, a man can 
neither be useful in social life, nor esteemed religious be- 
fore God. 

The tongue of man is his fall. . .] This is rather too laxly 
expressed; the Vulgate very properly adds, lingua impru- 
dentis subversio est ipsius. Euripides has a sentiment very 
like this, a^aXtvwv aro/iaroyv to VIXoc SvoTVX' a * ' 

Ver. 14. Jie not called a whisperer, and lie not in wait 
with thy tongue.] Whispering is the speaking ill of our 
neighbour privately, and doing an ill turn by a secret and 
sly insinuation to his prejudice. This sort of slander is a 
poisoned arrow that llicth in the dark, that wounds co- 
vertly, when a man is not aware of it, and is very properly 
called by this writer, lying in tuait with the tongue. Kara- 
\a\ta and fi|3pic> backbiting and railing, differ from this 
vice only in degree. Solomon has admirably described 
the character of the whisperer, Prov. xxvi. 20. 22. Where 
no wood is, there the fire goeth out, so where there is no tale- 
bearer [in the Heb. whisperef] strife ceaseth. — The words 
of a talebearer are aswomids, and go down into the inner- 
most parts of the belly. Sueh. Insidious persons arc with 
reason compared to the serpent, which bites without giving 
any warning; one feels the sting without knowing from 
what quarter the mischief came. Solomon uses this com- 

vol. iv. 



parison, Eccles. x. 11. Surely the serpent will bite without 
enchantment, and a babbler is no better, according to our 
translation ; but the Hebrew words truly rendered are 
much closer to the purpose — A serpent will bite without 
any warning (Vulgate, in silehtio, without the least noise 
or intimation), and a babbler (Vulgate, qui occulte detrahit) 
is no better. 

For a foxd shame is upon the thief, and an evil condemna- 
tion upon the double tongue. . .] The Vulgate renders, De- 
notatio pessima super bilinguem, and Junius, Bilingni pes- 
sima condemnatio, as if it were worse to be a whisperer 
than a thief. And indeed there is some reason to think so; 
for the thief or cheat aims only at money, and is generally 
so scandalous 'and notorious, that one may either avoid 
him, or by chance take him ; but the base and secret whis- 
perer one cannot possibly guard against, nor even know 
who or where he is. The thief too is often forced upon 
robbery and stealing through want and necessity, and in 
such a case can plead a sort of an excuse, (Prov. vi. 30.) 
but the whisperer does as great, if not a greater injury to 
his neighbour, without any advantage to himself. And who- 
ever considers the great value which Solomon sets upon a 

| good name, making it preferable even to great riches, (Prov. 
xxii. 1.) cannot think the taking away a man's property to 
be the greater crime ; see Rom. i. 29, 30. where whisperers 

J and backbiters are ranked amongst the vilest of persons, 
and such as are worthy of death. 

Ver. 15. Be not ignorant of any thing in a great matter, 
or small.] If this be understood strictly, such a perfection 
as this is not possible in our weak state, and short con- 
tinuance here ; the meaning rather is, — Endeavour to ^et as 
much knowledge and insight into affairs as you can, whe- 
ther they be matters of speculation or practice. The Vul- 
gate seems to understand the words in a judicial sense, 
Justifica pusillum et magnum similiter, as if the meaning 
was, — that in any suit or controversy, the same fairand 1 
impartial judgment should be pronounced in the cause of 
a poor, as well as a much richer or more powerful person, 
according to that charge of Moses, Deut. i. 17. There is 
also another sense of this passage, — Fall not into any sins ' 
of ignorance or inadvertency, commit not- any sin, -either 
great or small, but have such a guard over yourself, as riot 
to be surprised into them, by any great or little occasion. 
And thus the Syriac understands it, Multum,vel parum ne 
delinquas. And so ayvotiv is often used by the Hellenists 
for errare, peccare, imprudenter agere, and as equivalent to* 
auagravziv ; and so it is often to be understood in the LXX. 
sec Numb. xii. 11, &c. 1 Esdr. viii. 77. and by this writer' 
himself it seems to be so used, xxiii. 3. xxviii. 7'. The 
learned Hooker's remark upon this passage is, "That we 
should be diligent observers of circumstances, the little 
regard whereof is the nurse of vulgar folly; and Solomon's 
great attention thereto- was what made him so eminent 
above others ; for he gave good heed, and pierced every 
thing to the very bottom; and by that means gained more 
knowledge, and became the author of many parables." 
(•Eccl. Pol. p. 189.) 

CHAP. VI. 

Ver. 1. ANSTEAD of a friend, become not an enemy.] The- 
whole of this verse has been thought by many to belong to 
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the fifth chapter, because the conclusion of that chapter 
seems abrupt, consisting only of one period or sentence, 
contrary to the general method of this writer. 2. This 
chapter, it is observable, begins in the Greek copies with a 
conjunction, koI avrl fi\ov fxrj yivov IxOpog, which implies 
some connexion with what went before. 3. Some copies, 
particularly the Latin ones, do actually so connect them ; 
and according to Rabauus, this sixth chapter does not be- 
gin till the fifth verse in the common editions. Lastly, The 
context, according to others, seems to require it, being 
probably a continuation of the same subject : for the words, 
Instead of a friend, become not an enemy, may very well 
refer to the sin of whispering, or backbiting, which is the; 
more aggravated, as they who are guilty of it pretend 
friendship for' another, that they may traduce him more 
effectually, and under that mask undermine him more suc- 
cessfully, KCLtvbg dtajioXfjc rpowog, k. t. X. A new way of 
accusation, says Polybius, to hurt a man by affecting to 
praise him, and by sweet speech to introduce the poison 
that is to follow. An artful device this ! that while a man 
would pass for a friend by the praises he lavishes on an- 
other, and the regard professed for his good qualities, he 
may slily insinuate something to his disadvantage, and, by 
an open declaration in his favour, may the more easily be 
believed when he secretly spreads his faults, and starts 
some ill-natured exception. Like the man in Horace, who 
was glad to hear of his friend Capitolinus, whom he 
knew so well, and had received such favours from ; but, 
to undo all, and cast some slur upon him, could add by 
way of an invidious reflection, 

€< Sed tamen admiror, quo pacto judicium illud 
Fugerit." 

For thereby thou shalt inherit an ill name, shame and 
reproach.] Our version follows a copy which read, "Ovo^ia 
yap irovrjpbv, aiayyvr\v } Kal ovaSoc KXi7povo/z//<mc. Hoesche- 
lius has Kkripovofxfou, in the third person, and so the Vul- 
gate, Improperium et contumeliam malus heereditabit, un- 
derstanding by ovo^a 7rov?jpov, not an ill name, but a wicked 
person. And so indeed ovofia is sometimes used. (See 
Acts i. 15. Rev. iii. 4. xi. 13.) And DIP the Hebrew noun 
is taken in like manner, Numb. iii. 40. 43. xxvi. 53. 55. and 
other places. 

Ver. 2. Extol not thyself in the counsel of thine own 
heart, that thy soul be not torn in pieces as a bull [straying 
alone].] "Iva fxrj Stapn-ayy wg ravpog tj ^v\f) <rov* There are 
many difficulties in this passage : — 1. It may be inquired, 
whether ^vxv <*ou be rightly rendered thy souL The Vul- 
gate has, Ne virtus tua elidatur, to which agree the orien- 
tal versions ; but what follows in the Syriac, JVe quasi 
taunts robur tuum queerat, is so flat and inexpressive, that 
I suspect some mistake in the writing or translating the 
Syriac word, and possibly the (rue rendering should be, 
Ne quasi taunts robur tuum quatiat } folia tua excutiat, &c. 

2. It is not altogether certain, that &ap7ra'£w signifies to 
tear in pieces, either in the LXX. or apocryphal books,but 
rather to spoil or plunder, though diripio signifies both. 

3. The words straying alone have nothing in the Greek to 
answer them in any edition. And though the translators 
sometimes enclose thus [ ] what they found in some parti- 
cular eppies, yet this, 1 believe, is in none. It seems to 
have crept into the text, through some mistake, or from a 



marginal note, or to be added by the translators themselves 
(for they venture on greater liberties in making additipop 
in the apocryphal writings) for illustration's /sake, g.nd (o 
throw some light upon the obscurity of the passage. 
4. The words as now inserted may be £ppj[ied differently. 
I w r ould supposctho translators rather meant them of tljc 
soul, and its danger through conceit, and >vandcring by it- 
self; for why a bull should be 19 more danger to be t(?m 
in pieces by straying alone, than amidst fhe herd, whcr,e a 
contest often docs arise ; or why a bull should be pitched 
upon at all, rather than some weaker animal, to be torn in 
pieces, whose nature is such, especially,. in its rage, &s,to 
rend, tear, and overturn all before him, is not so clear. 
To avoid this difficulty, therefore, some have fancifully 
understood this passage of Mount Taurus, because there 
happened by good luck to be a mountain of that name; 
and since trees, leaves, and fruit, are mentioned in the next 
verse, they must undoubtedly belong to and grow upon it. 
Drusius's conjecture, that the grandfather might write TV), 
meaning a turtle, wg' rpvywv, and the grandson t^ke jt;in 
the Chaldce sense, as equivalent to a bull, is ingenious 
enough; and Psal. lxxiv. 19. may, seem to give somc ; co- 
lour to it; but this conjecture is countenanced by no MS. 
printed edition, nor ancient version. If raupoc be indeed 
the true reading, understanding it of the animal, possibly 
itmay refer to Inills being torn in pieces by lions, which 
we may presume to have happened often, if not in Jeru- 
salem, at least in other places : a bull being pitched upon 
for the simile, rather than a weaker creature, as being 
more likely to trust in his own strength, which answers, to 
a man's extolling himself in the counsel of his own heart* 
Upon the whole, I can conceive no good sense arising 
from our version, and yet I apprehend a natural one from 
the Greek, viz. Lift not up thyself in the desires or lusts 
of thine own heart, lest thy soul be distracted, hampered, 
or pulled contrary ways, like a bull in toils. It is a pro- 
verbial saying, and not an uncommon one, that a man who 
is governed by his own unruly passions and lusts, is like a 
wild bull in a net: and to this the Arabic seems to accord, 
Libidines animte turn ne sequaris, ne te in miseriam impel- 
lant, viresque tnas debilitent, quasi taurus cui pabulum 
objicitur. Here I suspect a mistake in that version, for in 
what sense can pabulum stand here; or what light docs it 
afford to the comparison? but if the original word be ren- 
dered by tragula, plaga, indago, or some such term, then 
the above interpretation will be complete, and the simile 
much improved. Nor is Badwcll's interpretation, of th$ 
mind being hurried aw T ay by its own passions and desires, 
like a wild and lustful bull, to be despised ; but (here may 
be some doubt whether Stap7ra'£w be so used ; at least, 
Epictetus, who gives the like advice, /«/ ovvapiraZlTti) as /* 
(pavraaia, uses a different preposition. Grotius renders the 
words of our author, Ne forte animus tuus (preefractus ct 
contumax) diripiat te, tit taunts ; and so the Geneva ver- 
sion, Lest thy soul rend thee as a bull. If Stap^a'try he. the 
true Teading here, and has the authority of some Greek 
copy, probably at followed it originally, and was absorbed 
afterward in the preceding ar\ ; or at being understood here, 
<r»? might be changed into yy to make sense. Some have 
thought the passage before us an imitation of Psal. vii. 2. 
But if our author alludes to this, why should it not have 
been a closer imitation, and preserved wg X|wv, instead of 
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substituting a>c ravpo^T It was scarce worth while, as Bd- 
Chart-observes, to allude to that place, only to pervert the 
sense of it But'fhere may possibly lie some help found 
out to restore the trite reading and sense. For are riot the 
words as ct bull, at least disjointed, and out of their true 
place ? The Vulgate certainly countenances this conjec- 
ture, and so does St. Jeroirie's Bible, placing these words 
&t the end of the first sentence, " Non te ^xtoljas in <50gi- 
fatione animoe tuae, veluttaurus/' i. e. Extol not thyself in 
thecounsel of 4 hine own heart, as a bull that is incofitrolla- 
ble and headstrong. The simile is very just in this light, 
and properly enough applied to a heady, obstinate, and 
overbearing temper; and if other editions concurred to 
support'it, would at once remove most if not all the diffi- 
culties. (See v. 2, 3.) If none of these solutions be satis- 
factory,! shall only observe farther, that the whole sen- 
tence Which occasions'all the perplexity, is entirely omitted 
in Aldi. and the Basil editions. 

-Ver. 3. TIiou shalt eat itp thy leaves, and lose thy fruit, 
and'leave thyself as 'it dry tree.] Groticis contends that the 
t eading here should be in trie third person, KaTatpayzrai, aifo- 
Xlaret, &c. and he is countenanced herein by the Syricic 
version. Leaves ate* a figure for the promising prospect 
of success : it is a beautiful metaphor, taken from the ma- 
nagement of trees, whose leaves, if pulled off, either kill or 
starve the fruit. (See Hales's Vegct. Stat, p. 323—325.) 
So the Psalmist, His leaf shall not wither; and whatsoever 
he doth [Heb. putteth forth], it shall prosper. By losing 
thy fruit, is meant, Thou shalt defeat thine own ends, blast 
thine own hopes, and fail of the success thou aimest at. 
The becoming a dry tree, which is the next particular, is 
the natural consequence of the loss both of fruit and leaves, 
i. e. thou shalt be good for nothing : a proper description 
of the man, who is ruled and carried away by his own 
lusts: or thus, Be not proud of any excellency, natural or 
moral ; for by such a behaviour thbu wilt take away from 
the merit of what would otherwise recommend thee: thy 
good qualities will lose all their grace, and be no longer 
an advantage, or ornament to thee; for modesty should 
both conceal and perfect thy goodness, as leaves both 
shade and meliorate the fruit. Self-opiniatry is to merit 
what the worm was to Jonas's gourd: it decays and ruins 
the root, and thereby destroys what was most beautiful and 
promising. 

Ver. 5. A fair-speaking tongue will increase kind greet- 
ings.] Isocrates has well expressed this, t$ filv t^oth? ylvov 
^tXcnrpcxr^yopoc, k. r. X. "Be polite in your manner and ad- 
dress, and courteous and affable in your words: it is an 
instance of politeness civilly to salute those one meets 
with, and of affability to speak to them in an agreeable and 
engaging manner." (Ad Daemon.) Cicero has the like ob- 
servation, "Difficile dictu est, quantopere conciliet animos 
hominum comitas, affabilitasquc sermonis." (De Offic.) 
This may also be applied to friendship, which the context 
warrants ; for a person of a sweet and obliging temper will 
always promise most to be a real friend. There arc a 
thousand endearments and compliances in the exercise of 
friendship, that makes good-nature as necessary as rigid 
virtue and honesty. "Strict virtue in friendship (says a 
learned writer) is like the exact rules of mathematics in 
musical compositions, which indeed are necessary to make 
harmony true and regular; but then there must be some- 



thing of air arid delicacy in it too, to sweeten and recom- 
mend it, or else it will be but flat arid heavy.'* (Norris^ 
Theory of Love, p. 120.) 

Ver. 6. Be in peace with many; nevertheless have but 
one counsellor of a thousand.] i. e. Be kind and courteous 
to all, but intimate only with a few: there are several de- 
grees in friendship. One ought to live upon good terms 
with all the world, and to endeavour to have all persons in 
it, as far as may be, our friends, at least to be careful not 
to have trtem our enemies, according to that of St. Paul^ 
If it be possible, live peaceably with oilmen. (Rom. xii. 18.) 
There are other friends and acquaintance who are still 
nearer to us, with whom we live and converse in a more 
familiar and free manner ; and yet even among those, there 
is scarce any to whom one can safely open and unbosoiti 
hirxiself without reserve, as we cannot be sure of their pru- 
dence, honour, integrity, and sincere attachment to us. It 
would beimprudence therefore to disclose and lay open 
the* secrets and recesses of our hearts, before all sorts of 
friehds, as all are not fit to be entrusted with affairs of 
consequence and importance. The moralists are upon no 
subject more copious, than this of friendship: their senti- 
I ments agree with those of our author. "Marriage (says 
J the learned writer above), which is the strictest of friend- 
[ ships, admits but of one, and inferior friendship admits 
not of many more: for besides that the tide of love, by 
reason of the contractedness of our faculties, cannot bear 
very high, when divided among several channels, it is great 
odds but among many we be deceived in some; and then 
we must be put upon the inconvenience of retracting our 
choice, which in nothing is so uncomely and inconvenient 
as in friendship/' (Ibid. p. 130.) Lucian mentions, that 
among the Scythians a number of friends was as scandal- 
ous as a number of wives. (In Toxar.) And though this 
may seem overstraining the points yet has it a good moral, 
arid intimates the sense of out author. Isocrates too has 
a pertinent observation on the occasion, rj^i a>c 'fdv K^c irpbc 
airavras, k.t. X. "Live friendly with and behave civilly to 
all ; but be intimate with ^ a few of worth andjmerit : by this 
means you will not have many enemies, and only valuable 
friends." (Ad Doe'mon.) 

Ver. 7. If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him first, and 
be not hasty to credit hint:] i. e. Have him for some time, 
according to the oriental versions, upon trial. The margin 
furnishes another sense, Get him in the time of trouble^ 
lv weipacfi^, and so Junius renders, Si comparaturus es 
amicum, in afflictione compara eum. We do not now use 
the word credit, in the sense it is here taken; the meaning 
is, Be hot hasty to trust him : Arabic, Ne citofidas ei; or to 
trust thyself to, or with him. And so thcComplut. reads, 
ju^ rayy l/jnri<7Ttv<rg<; <navrhv avr$. And so the Syriac, Ne 
temere te concredas illi; to which agrees Jerome's Bible; 
and that of Junius: and so tthttzvo) is used, John ii. 24. 6 
'Itjo-ovc ovfc z7rl<rTtvEv lavrbv avrdig. That precept of Solon, 
<f>l\ovg fxrj ra)(v ktw, ovg S' av icr/joy, jj.v aTroSoKifxaZt, (apud 
Laert.) is not very unlike this. 

Ver. 9. There is a friend, who, being turned to enmity 
and strife, tvill discover thy reproach.] *E<m ^fXoc fitran^ 
fiivog etc iyppav, ml fia)(riv ■ 6vu$t<rjj.ov gov cnroKaXvipzi. M«^>j 
ovttSitrjuov is an unusual expression, and wants an autho- 
rity to confirm it, except it may receive some countenance 
from 1 Sam. xxv. 39. according to the LXX. But I think 
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fi&xnv joined with ix$pav, as our translators seem to un- 
derstand it, a more proper construction; only it may still 
be asked by what ovuSitrfzov is governed. Probably this 
is a mistake. Hoeschclius, from some authentic copy, as 
I presume, arid not by mere conjecture, reads ovudivfiSv 
<rov; and why might not some other ancient copy formerly 
have dvuSiafiovc, for it is used in the plural to signify shame 
or shameful things? as Isa. xlvii. 3. <pavfi<Tovrai ot 6i>«S«r- 
fxot <xov, and the g might easily.be absorbed in that which 
follows. The Vulgate seems to have read dvuSicrfxovs, 
rendering, Convicia denudabit. The sense of the passage 
is, A quondam friend changed into an enemy, will reveal 
all the faults which he knows, has heard, or observed, 
during his acquaintance ; and the more intimate and longer 
the friendship has been, the more is the breach and rup- 
ture to be dreaded ; the .more noise will it also make, and 
the more fierce and implacable will be the hatred; ac- 
cording to that wise observation of Pliny, "Arctissima ne- 
cessitudo, si quando contingat dirimi, in summam vertitur 
simultatcm ; et ex artissiinis foedcribus, si scmel rumpan- 
tur, maxima nascuntur dissidia." (Lib. xxxvii. cap. 4.) 
This and the two following verses are wanting in the ori- 
ental versions. 

Ver. 13. Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take 
heed of thy friends.'] i.e. Avoid suspected or declared ene- 
mies j and be aware of pretended and false friends, in 
whom you can place no certain confidence, such as are 
described, ver. 8 — 10.. Companions 'only of the table, 
flatterers, and occasional attendants upon great fortune 
or power, who will discover a coldness and indifference, 
and perhaps openly or secretly do you some ill turn, when 
you arc reduced to misfortunes. Count therefore none 
real friends, but such as you have proved, and found faith- 
ful in adversity. Phocylides describes the rpaTr^oictfpove 
k-oAaicae, almost in the same terms, whose maxims very 
often agree with those of our author. King Antigonus's 
wish or prayer, as recorded by Plutarch, is agreeable to 
the advice of this wise writer, and proceeded from a like 
sentiment, " The gods keep me from .pretended friends; 
against open and avowed enemies I can guard and pro- 
vide myself." Clemens Alexand. has the like observation, 
tXypbv avopa paov ^uAa^aa-Sai, y <j>l\ov. (Strom, lib. vi.) 

Ver. 1G. A faithful friend is the medicine of life; and 
they that fear the Lord shall find him.] Friendship is the 
very life and soul of a man, as necessary to his subsist- 
ence and well-being, as medicines are to preserve health. 
Nay, other medicines are profitable only to the sick, and 
superfluous to those that arc in health ; but friendship is 
necessary to both. The Latins have well intimated this 
by terming friendship necessitudo, and friends, necessariu 
For all is feeble and tottering without this firm support; 
all flat and insipid, till friendship seasons, and gives a re- 
lish to all enjoyments. For what pleasure is there in life, 
except one has a friend to whom, he can unbosom himself, 
on whom he can rely, who will divide his griefs, and dou- 
ble his joys? What felicity is not ungrateful, if we have 
none to share with us in it? and what calamity is not les- 
sened by the sympathy and condoling of a friend?- (Sec 
Ambr. de Offic. lib. iii.) But a right and true friendship 
jjiust be founded upon virtue ; and so all the moralists 
have determined it. ... 

Ver. 17. Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 



aright, for as he is, so shall his neighbour be.] To be blessed 
with a sincere and valuable friend, isa particular gift of God, 
a reward of a man's piety and virtue. Such was Jonathan 
to David, which is the most perfect instance and pattern of 
friendship recorded in story j the Scripture describes it in 
the fullest and most sensible manner, when it says, that the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David. (1 Sam. 
xviii. 1.) A good man will direct his friendship in so wise 
and useful a manner, as cither to choose those that arc like 
himself, or by proper means to make them such; Ainicitia 
similes invenit, autfacit* Between good men, friendship is, 
as it were, natural; there is a correspondence of manners, 
a like disposition to do good, which directs them to fix up- 
on each other; and a friendship so founded, without self- 
interested views, cannot but be lasting. Tully accordingly 
observes, that the most excellent and perfect friendship is 
that which is formed and subsists in a society of virtuous 
and well-disposed persons; there is the most complete 
union and harmony arising from such a resemblance and 
similitude of manners, and the greatest things arc to be ex- 
pected from a fraternity of such, whose joint aim and en- 
deavour is, to promote the common good. When hearts 
and affections are so uniformly and commendably joined, 
each rejoices, and takes as much pleasure in his friend, as 
in himself, and so becomes as it were one with him, Unus 
fit expluribus, and thereby completes Pythagoras's descrip- 
tion of friendship. (Cic. lib. i. dc Offic.) 

Ver. 18. Gather instruction from thy youth up, so shalt 
thou find tvisdom till thine old age.] The first impressions/ 
those which are made in the time of youth, are of great 
force and long continuance; they not only help to prevent, 
or curb the impetuosity of dangerous passions, but have an 
influence upon the whole life. This is exactly agreeable to 
the adage of Bias, e^oStov dirb veoTfjroc elg ^rjpag dvaXctfifiave 
(To<j>iav* i. e. furnish yourself with wisdom, as with a viati- 
cum, which may continue with you from youth till old age. 
(Ap. Lacrt. lib. i.) Here a new subject begins, in which the 
author exhorts theyoung candidate forwisdom, not to be dis- 
couraged at the hardships, which at first attend the undertak- 
ing, not to complain of the roughness and unpleasantness, or 
length of the way, nor despair of at length attaining the de- 
sired end, notwithstanding the many labours and difficulties 
that necessarily will occur, but to imitate rather the faith- 
ful and diligent husbandman, who sows in hope, and spares 
no pains, in expectation of a future plentiful harvest. St* 
James uses the same comparison, and well expresses the 
sense of the next verse; Behold, thehusbandman ivaitethfor 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and latter rain; be ye also patient 
and establish your hearts, (v. 7.) And so St. Paul, 'flic 
husbandman that labour eth first, 7rptoTovKomwvra, must (af- 
terward) partake of the fruits. (2 Tim. ii. G.) For so I 
would render the words, and not, as our version has it, Tlie 
husbandman that laboureth, must be first partaker of the 
fruits, winch is preposterous and absurd. This is* agree- 
able to the marginal reading, and Bcza and Junius both • 
confirm it, who have, Agricolam oportet, prius laborando 
fntclus jyercipere. 

Ver. 21. She will lie upon him as a mighty stone of trial.] 
This by the prophet Zcchariah (xii. 3.) is called a burden-^ 
some stone ; and St. Jerome upon the place observes, that 
the expression is taken from an exercise kept up iu Pales- 
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tine in his time, where young men used to make trial of 
their strength by lifting great stones as high as they could, 
and adds, that he saw one. of .these t mighty stones of trial 
himself at Athens. In this exercise, if men attempted to 
lift a stone too ponderous for their strength, they were in 
danger of its falling upon them, and crushing thein to death. 
In this sense some understand Matt. xxi. 44. On whomso- 
ever, this stone shall fall, it will grind him to powder. To 
this stone of trial, our author here compares wisdom, which 
many endeavour at, and have a fancy to be engaged with, 
but few have resolution and constancy enough for it; but 
after a slight attempt, and faint wishes, they give it over 
presently, ob xpoviu d-rropptyai, as despairing of managing 
so superior a weight, and desist from the trial, to their own 
shame or hurt. To some the very sight of it is sufficient to 
deter them, and they go away without making any attempt 
at all to exert themselves. Some understand by the stone 
of trial, a touchstone, by which the goodness of metals is 
proved and tried. And this the Vulgate, the Geneva, and 
Coverdale's version, seem to follow. But the first .sense 
seems preferable. 

Ver. 22. For wisdom is according to her name, and she is 
not mariifest unto many.'] The original text of this work, 
whether it were Hebrew or Syriac, not being extant any 
where, one is at a loss now to know to what particular 
word he refers in this place. Had he given the original 
word first, and then the meaning of it, the allusion would 
have been plainer and better understood. ' It is probable, 
the translator derives the Greek word oofyla from an eastern 
root, and that the elder Jesus writing in Hebrew, his trans- 
lator, who was skilled in that and the Greek tongue, endea- 
vours to preserve in this version an allusion to some He- 
brew word, which signified covered or hid. If there was 
then in the Hebrew tongue a word like co<pia, signifying 
wisdom, used also for secrecy and concealment, which was 
its primary sens%, the name might then metaphorically be 
translated to wisdom, for some relation it had to things 
hidden and covered. Possibly there was a Syriac or dial- 
dee noun formed TT^V (whence ootyia) from sjfc'N Dan. i. 20. 
magus, sapiens, which by aphasresis would be in Greek, 
(To^oc. It is well known that the wise men in the earlier 
ages used to communicate their knowledge by dark para- 
bles and figurative expressions. Hence the learned have 
contended, that they were then called Assaphim, or So^of, 
a name which the emperors of Persia retain to this very 
day. (Sec Bishop Chandler's Def. of^Vind. of Christ, p. 61. 
vol. i.) I cannot agree with those who would derive the 
later meaning of aofyia from the Greek, and would have it 
so called from Z6<j>og, caligo, since our author confessedly 
wrote in the Jerusalem tongue, and has elsewhere made the 
like allusions to' words. (See xliii. 8. xlvi. 1.) The Scrip- 
ture too has instances of the same nature; thus the name of 
Ely mas, (Acts xiii. 8.) which in the Hebrew is derived from 
a root, which signifies hidden, by interpretation is the 6 
fxayog among the Persians, answering to oo<f>bg, or the vvise 
man, among the Greeks. The contrary character we have 
likewise in the word Nabal. Nabal (says Abigail) is his 
name, and folly is in him; as his name is, so is he; (1 Sam. 
xxv. 25.) Nabal in the original signifying a fool; and 
though these etymologies were not altogether exact, yet it 
was sufficient that they were probable and known, and war- 
ranted among those to whom they were spoken ; so that we 



are not to be surprised, that. this writer should derive aofyia 
here from a Hebrew root, which signifies hidden. As to the 
truth of the observation itself, that wisdom is concealed, he 
intimates it, i. 3. and xxiv. 4. where he elegantly, describes 
the throne of wisdom to be in a cloudy pillar. And the 
sacred penmen, particularly Solomon, use a termfor wis- 
. dom no less expressive, viz. chachma, which means and 
implies obscurity, both in the Hebrew and other eastern 
languages. , Job confirms it in the following words, which 
are parallel to those of our author, Wlience then cometh 
wisdom, and where is the place of understanding, seeing it is 
hid from the eyes of all living? (xxviii. 20.) The philoso- 
pher therefore spake not amiss, when he asserted, that 
truth, which is another word for wisdom, lay hid and con- 
cealed in the bottom of a great deep. 

Ver. 24.. Put thy feet into her fetters, and thy neck into 
Tier chain.'] The wise man represents wisdom here as a 
sovereign queen of such great worth, that her service and 
even her chains are honourable. (See Pro v. i. 7 — 9.) Calmet 
says, he alludes to an ancient superstitious custom of the 
Babylonians, (see Herod, lib. i. Bar. vi. 42.) and of the 
Egyptians, (see Tab. Isiac.) or Germans, who put chains 
about them, or round them, and in that manner presented 
themselves before their deities, to testify their close and in- 
violable attachment to them; "Dumlucum Diis sacrum in- 
grederentur, vinculis se obligant, ut sese Diis obstrictos pro- 
fiterentur." (Tacit. deMoribus German.) And perhaps the 
next verse may have some such allusion too. (See Bar. 
vi. 26. Isa. xlvi. 7.) Or the meaning maybe, that by her 
thou shalt be advanced to great honour and dignity. (See 
note on ver. 29.) 

+ Ver. 28, For at the last thou shalt find her rest, and that 
shall be turned to thy joy.] The rendering of our translation 
is harsh and inaccurate; the Geneva version is clearer and 
preferable, For at the last thou shalt find rest in her, &c. 
And Coverdale's is to the same effect, following probably the 
Vulgate, In novissimis invenies requiem in ea; i. e. In the 
end of your pursuit,- or, as others understand it, at your last 
hour, thou shalt find comfort and refreshment in and by 
her ; for sodvairavmg signifies in various places of this book. 
The Syriac takes it in this latter sense, Tandem requiem 
atque delicias invenies, et in extremis tuis gaudebis. "St. 
Jerome has not expressed this amiss, Vincula Dominisunt 
voluntaria, et vertuntur in amplexus; quique his fuerit col~ 
ligatus, dicit, L<Bva ejus sub capite meo, et dextera ittius ain- 
plexabitur me. We have an instance of the truth of this 
observation in Joseph, whose advancement on account of 
his singular wisdom was so glorious, notwithstanding his 
former hardships and imprisonment, that Pharaoh arrayed 
bira in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck, and they cried before him, Bow the knee. (Geni, 
xli. 42.) 

Ver. 29. Then shall her fetters be a strong defence for, 
thee, and her chains a robe of glory, &c] ii e. By her thou 
shalt be advanced to great dignity and glory ; for so chains 
are sometimes understood, in a good and more honourable" 
sense, as equivalent to a collar, or chain of gold, see Dari; 
v. 7. and 1 Esdr, iii. 5, 6. which comes nearer to this place,* 
where the reward to him that excelled before the king in 
wis? sentences or speeches, is to be honoured with a gar* 
racnt of purple to drink in, and to sleep upon gold, to have 
a head-tire of fine linen, and a chain about his neck.,, Ont 
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author seems to allude, to Prov. iv. 8, 9. where Solomon 
says of wisdom, by way of encouragement to the study of 
it, Exalt her, and she shall promote thee, she shall bring thee 
to honour, when thou dost embrace- Iter ;. she shall give to 
thine head. an ornament of grace, a crown of glory shall she 
deliver to thee ; when thou goest, thy steps sliall not be strait- 
ened; and when thou runnest, thou shall not stumble. The 
accomplishments and advantages of wisdom are finely 
and magnificently described in this and the two following 
verses, under the insignia and ornaments of the Jewish peo- 
plc.in general, and the high-priest's vestments in particular: 
that wisdom will not only be a resplendent ornament, but 
also be SfjXcixnc koI aXyQua, light and perfection, a faithful 
oracle to direct a man right, will remind him of his duty, and 
distinguish him from others more effectually than the k\w<j- 
fxa vatdvOtvov, mentioned ver..30..i. e. the fringes and lace 
upon theborders of the garments could. (SeeNumb,xv. 38.) 

Ver. 34. Stand in the multitude of the elders, and cleave 
unto him.thatis.wiseJ] The.Roman.and;som®- other Greek 
copies read with an interrogation, Kairlg ao<p6g; airy irpoa- 
koX\v$t}tc Is there a wise man.? Cleave unto him. The 
sense is, that to attain wisdom, men should seek^the com- 
pany of. the wise, and attend upon their lectures and in- 
structions; or by standing may. be meant the reverence to 
be observed towards thenh— that as a mark of great defer- 
ence and respect, Ave should stand in their presence. By 
elders, we are not barely to understand such as are aged, 
though reverence to them is required, but such whom time 
and experience have taught wisdom and knowledge, and 
are so called from, their. prudence and abilities. And so 
the Vulgate, In multitudine presbyterorum prudentium sta; 
and thus senatus and ytpovcrla are usually taken. Accord- 
ing to Philo, it was the custom. of the Jews every time 
they went to the synagogue, that the youngest should 
place themselves at the. feet of the. aged, and in profound 
silence, give attention. to what w T as delivered; that one of 
the most learned stood up, and either read the sacred 
books, or some excellent instructions of morality, how to 
behave themselves, wisely through the several stages and 
callings of life. (De Septen.) 

Ver. 36. If thou seest a man of tinder standing, get thee 
betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear the steps of his 
door.~\ "OpSptZt wpbg avrov. This is agreeable to the ad- 
vice before given, to seek wisdom early, (iv. 12.) It also 
signifies to seek diligently. See particularly Jer, xxv. 3. 
where God says, tXaXijtra 6p3p/£wv, which Theodoret ex- 
pounds by ImjxtXwg' dpSpiZuv is applied to such as care- 
fully attend upon any person, or solicit with more than or- 
dinary diligence any business. (See Prov. xi. 27. xiii. 24. 
Psal. lxiii. 1. Isa. xxvi. 9. Hosea vi. 1. Ecclus. xxxii. 11. 
xxxix. 5.) 

Ver. 37. He shall establish thine heart, and give thee 
wisdom at thine own desire.] 'EmOvfiia r»jc cro^fac <rou SoSrfi- 
trral aot. So the Roman, and some other editions ; but the 
more correct ones omit aov, which only perplexes the sense.' 
The literal rendering is, The desire of wisdom shall be given 
thee; and thus the Vulgate, Concupiscentia sapienti<e da- 
6i7ur fiftz, which is a Hebraism, and equivalent to concu- 
pita sapientice. The sense is, The wisdom which thou de- 
sirest shall be bestowed upon thee; and- so the Tigurhie 
version, Et quam desideres, sapientia tibi dabitnr; and the 
Syriac is to the same purpose, Ipse vias tuas diriget, et 



quicquid optaveris, te docebit ; or, in the words of the 
Psalmist, lie will inform thee, and teach thee in the way 
wherein thou shall go, and guide thee with his eye. (Psal. 
xxxii. 9.) I shall only observe farther, that our author 
in the latter part of this chapter sets down five means or 
helps for the attainment of wisdom: 1. A willing mind. 
2. Care and diligence. 3. Hearing useful and profitable 
things read, and attending upon the expositions of such 
teachers, as can best explain the great truths and mysterids 
of wisdom or religion. 4. Meditating upon them seriously, 
and drawing useful reflections from them. 5. To crowri 
all, begging God's blessing and assistance to go along 
with and prosper our own endeavours. 

CHAR VII. 

Ver. 3. l$OW not upon the furrows of unrighteousness, 
and thou shall not reap them sevenfold.] The Scripture 
often uses this comparison in speaking of sin. See Hosea 
x. 13. and the prophet uses the like expression in the 
foregoing verse of righteousness, Sow to yourselves righte- 
ousness, and reap in mercy. Job bas the same observation 
in the like terms, They that plough iniquity and sow wicked- 
ness, reap the same, (iv. 8.) But the Tendering of the LXX* 
is more express, ctSov tov$ apoTpiwvrae tcl aroira, oi Sc awd- 
povrtq avra odvvac Stptovaw lavrotc* And thus Solomon, 
He that soiveth iniquity shall reap vanity, (Prov. xxii. 8.) 
which the LXX. give more properly and fully, 6 cirdpwv 
<pav\a Qtpiau Kaica, 7r\t)yrjv Si epywv avrov avvrtXiati. And St. 
Paul, Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ; lie 
that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption. 
(Gal. vi.*7, 8.) 

Ver. 4. Seek not of the Lord pre-eminence, neither of the 
king the seat of honour.] The design of the wise man in 
this and the two following verses seems to be, to check 
the ambitious spirit of such aspiring per^&ns as are full of 
themselves, are fond of titles, and forward to thrust them- 
selves into places of power and authority, and perhaps are 
not able to fill them with sufficiency. Like the sons of 
Zebedee, they have the vanity to ask to sit the one on th6 
right hand, the other on the left, in the kingdom, whose 
forwardness our Saviour reproved. (Matt. xx. 22.) It is 
observable, that those who are most pushing for pre-emi- 
nence^ and the seat of honour, are generally such as are 
least qualified for it. It is the most promising circum- 
stance in aman's favour, and the surest sign of merit, when 
he is chosen into an office of importance, or raised to some 
dignity, against his own will and inclination, or however 
without his seeking or applying for it. Such a one Ave may 
be sure is devoid of ambition, and contents himself rather 
with deserving than seeking preferment. This is » well 
shadowed in Jotham's parable, (Judg. ix. 15.) wherein the 
bramble is represented' as more ambitious than either the 
olive, fig-tree, or vine, and presently accepts of that power 
and sovereignty, which the rest had the modesty to decline. 
This is applicable to preferments in the church, as well as 
state. And accordingly Messieurs du Port-Royal and Ra- 
banus extend it even to the episcopate, to which high dig- 
nity humility is no little recommendation : such a self- 
denying and modest temper, as St. Cyprian commends in 
Cornelius: " Episcopatum nee voluit, nee postulavit; sed 
quietus et modestus, et quales esse consueverunt, qui ad 
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hunc' locum divinitus cliguntur; non vim fecit, ut episco- 
pusfieret; sed ipse vim passus est, ut episcopatum co- 
actus acciperet." (Lib. iv.epist 2. ad Anton.) 
. . Ver.. 5. . Justify not thyself before the Lord, and boast not 
of thy wisdom before the king, >] The former part seems to 
be an imitation of Prov. xxi. 2. at least the Vulgate so un- 
derstands it, adding the latter part of that verse (Quoniam 
qgnitor cordis ipse est) to this passage ; and indeed the ad- 
dition contains a substantial reason against spiritual pride, 
because a man, however plausible or sanctified he may 
appear in the sight of others, cannot hope or think to im- 
pose upon God, who knows the imperfection of our best 
services, and that no flesh should glory iu his presence. 
As merit cannot be pleaded before God, so neither must it 
be pretended to before the king, whether it consists in the, 
excellency of either body or mind. Our author only in- 
stances in wisdom, by which he condemns an affectation 
of shewing it before great personages, and an ambition to 
be distinguished by it in their presence, and, above all, an 
attempt either to equal or outshine them. As princes, and 
those that are about them, would be thought as consider- 
able for their parts and capacity, as tbey are elevated 
above others in point of rank and dignity, they have a sort 
of jealousy, a kind of secret dislike against such as make 
a figure, and appear any way to rival them. If persons 
beneath them have a train of followers, and much court 
and deference are paid to them, and great things are said in 
their commendation ; even merit, when so distinguished, 
becomes frequently disagreeable to the great, and an ob- 
ject of their hatred. David did not draw upon himself the 
indignation of Saul, till his great valour appeared, was 
confessed, and extolled ; nor could envy bear that depre- 
ciating song, Saul has slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands. Alexander betrayed a sort of impatience, 
when the victories of Antipater, or any of his generals, 
were mentioned trhim with applause and commendation; 
not but that he was always glad that his enemies were van- 
quished, but then he was jealous and grieved, that it was 
done by another hand than his own ; " Vinci quidem hostes 
volebat,sedAntipatrum vicisseindignabatur,sua3dcmptum 
glorise existimans, quicquid cessisset alienos." (Q. Curt, 
lib. vi.) Demosthenes mentions the like temper in his 
father Philip ; and how envy and discontent work in the 
great, we may sec in a much lower instance mentioned by 
Xcnophon — that the young Assyrian prince killed Gobrias's 
son, merely because he had outdone him in dexterity, and 
being a better marksman had slain a lion, and a bear, 
which the prince's javelin had missed. (Kvpo?rcuS. lib. iv.) 
Ver. 6. Seek not to be a judge, being not able to take 
away iniquity.'] i. e. To break through or withstand all the 
secret artifices of iniquity to pervert you ; for great are 
the dangers and temptations to which a judge's office ex- 
poses him, either from the attempts of designing men, or 
the importunity and solicitations of friends. But an up- 
right and uncorrupt judge will guard against all these, as 
likewise against all bribery, injustice, fear, favour, and 
even compassion and tenderness itself, and will make 
every consideration give way to justice and truth. And 
ho who enters upon that important office, without a mind 
resolutely determined to resist all allurements, that may 
any ways blind his eyes, and prove stumbling-blocks in 
the way of his uprightness, ought not to accept, much less 



seek and apply for, so weighty a trust ; for they who 
thrust themselves into the tribunal, and, through ambition, 
covetousness, or any prevailing interest, betray its sacred 
oracles, and make truth itself venal, are accountable to 
God and the public for every instance of negligence, cor- 
ruption, and want of judgment. The judicious Hooker 
applies this direction to the high stations and functions in 
the church; " For with respect to these it always behoveth 
men to take good heed, lest an affection for the dignity, 
without a due regard for the difficulty, should sophisticate 
that true and sincere judgment, which they ought to have 
of their own abilities, an inattention to which has, to many 
forward minds, been the occasion of repentance instead of 
contentment." (Eccl. Pol. b. w p. 346.) 

Lest at any time thou fear the person of the mighty, and 
lay a stumbling-block in the way of thy uprightness.] L e. 
Should commit an offence against thy uprightness, by be- 
ing awed through the power, or swayed by the authority, 
of the great. For this reason, among the Jews, the judges 
of less authority and character were to give their opinion 
first, lest they should be biassed by the judgment of those 
of greater. And this seems to be the meaning of that pre- 
cept, Exod. xxiii. 2. Thou shalt not decline after many, to 
wrest judgment ; and the charge to Joshua is, who had the 
care of God's people after the death of Moses, Be strong, 
and of a good courage, be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed, (i. 9.) Good-nature and tenderness, which are com- 
mendable qualities in a private person, often become cri- 
minal in a magistrate ; his silence, easiness, or indifference, 
is, as it were, a consent to the crimes of others, aud.he 
commits an evil as often as he does not hinder or punish 
one. A judge, says Plato, ought to be both wise and reso- 
lute ; wise, so as to judge for himself, and not be influenced 
by others in giving his determination; and resolute, to pro- 
nounce his sentence without fears, and execute it without 
concern or partiality, (lib. ii. de Leg.) Messieurs of Port- 
Royal apply this passage to the governors of the church, 
in whom courage is an essential qualification, They ought 
to be instant in season and out of season, to reprove and re- 
buke with all authority such as oppose the truth, or occa- 
sion its being spoken against, through an evil conduct. 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and other primitive lights of the 
church, were as remarkable for their resolution and. cou- 
rage on such occasions, as for their charity and meekness 
on others. And the prayer of St. Peter and John is, Lord, 
behold their thrcatenings, and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word. (Acts iv. 29.) 
If the heart be wanting, all other qualifications lose their 
influence ; even the finest understanding without this will 
make but slow progress in the work of the Lord. 

Ver. 7. Offend not against the multitude of a city, and 
then thou shalt not cast thyself down among the people .] The 
words and then, inserted without authority, by our trans- 
lators, perplex the sense. The meaning, according to Cal- 
mct, is, Provoke not the multitude or people by rough lan- 
guage, or a haughty and imperious behaviour, or by an 
odious and disagreeable law, or a hard and oppressive 
sentence, which may stir them up to mutiny or rebellion ; 
nor run into the other extreme by an abject flattery, or 
mean compliance, which will make them insolent and as- 
suming; but preserve a medium between pride, which irri- 
tates, and abjectedncss, which occasions scorn and con- 
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tempt. Nothing is more difficult than so to temper seve- 
rity and complaisance, as to "preserve the love and affec- 
tion of the people, and, at the same time, not to relax dis- 
cipline, or lose authority; which Tacitus remarks as a 
particular happiness in Agricola, " Nee illi, quod est ra- 
rissimum, aut facilitas antoritatein, aut severitas amorem 
diminuit." (In Vit. Agric.) Rehoboam is a signal instance 
of the danger of offending tho multitude: by following the 
advice of the young men, he answers the Israelites roughly; 
and by threatening to chastise them with scorpions, he 
endeavours to frighten them into obedience. Nor was he 
less imprudent in sending Adoniram as his ambassador 
to them, who had the principal care of those tributes of 
which they complained, the consequence of which was, 
that they stoned him; and the king himself was obliged to 
provide for his own safety by flight. (1 Kings xii. 11. 18.) 
Vatablus understands the passage of mixing in popular tu- 
mults and quarrels. And so the Syriac seems to take it, 
Ne reum te reddas inter turbam civitatis, et in judicia ejus 
tie te prazcipites. And Coverdale's and the Geneva ver- 
sions favour this sense, Cast not thyself among the people. 
Grotius expounds it of offending with the multitude, and 
stooping so low as to imitate their vices. Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, according to their custom, apply this to the pastors 
of the church, who should be careful of their charge, and 
not by an indiscreet behaviour offend, or an evil one mis- 
lead, their flock, and so forfeit their character, and cast- 
* themselves down among them. 

Ver. 8. Bind not one sin upon another, for in one thou 
shaltnot be unpunished.'] The literal rendering of the Greek 
is, Bind not sin twice, either by repeating the same sin, or 
committing different sins, one after another. According to 
the Geneva version, Bind not two sins together, we may 
understand complicated sins, such as are usually attended 
with and draw on the commission of others ; or, if this be 
applied to judges and persons in a public character, tho 
advice to them is, that they should be particularly circum- 
spect as to their conduct, because, besides their own, they" 
are answerable for the sins of others, whom their exam- 
ples or influence may have induced to offend. The wise 
man here imitates the phrase of tho sacred penmen, who 
often compare a continued course of sin to a chain com- 
posed of many links. (See Prov. v. 22. Isa. v. 18. Aug. 
Conf. lib. viii. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 9. Say not, God will look upon the multitude of my 
oblations, &c] As God is all-sufficient, the earth and the 
.fulness thereof belonging unto him, he has no need of a 
multitude of oblations, it is the heart which ho chiefly re- 
gards, and looks upon the number or richness of the pre- 
sents which a man brings, only in proportion as the person 
himself is agreeable to him. As God requires us to serve 
him in spirit and in truth, we must not content ourselves 
with such outward marks of piety only, nor place any such 
merit in them, as to imagine that they can purchase pardon,' 
or procure acceptance. Superstition indeed hath fondly 
dreamt, that even the Deity may. bo won by gifts; and 
therefore Porphyry hath well defined one species of it to 
be, VTToXrjxpig tov Scica&w SvvaaQat to Ottov: (lib. ii. Tltpl 
a7rox.) An apprehension that the Deity may be bribed; 
which he observes was the cause of all those bloody sa- 
crifices among the heathens, who imagined by virtue of 
them to bo released from their sins. Plato makes one 
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species of atheism to be a persuasion, that even wicked 
and unjust men will be accepted for their gifts; but he 
wisely observes, that God is nottobe dealt with, wctoki- 
<mjc> as a greedy usurer, in this manner. (De Leg. lib. x. 
Simplic. in Epict. cap. 38. Ecclus. xxxiv. 19.) This irre- 
ligious temper, in supposing by gifts or money to purchase 
heaven, Lucian well exposes in his treatise De Sacrificiis; 
nor is Juvenal less facetious, with a superstitious Egyptian, 
in the following lines: — 

- " Illius lacrumse, meditataque murmura praestant, 
Ut veniam culpse non abnuat, ansere magno 
Scilicet, et tenui popano corruptus Osiris." (Sat.vi.540.) 

Ver. 10. Be not faint-hearted when thou makest thy 
prayer, and neglect not to give alms.'] Be not discouraged 
in thy prayers, nor fall into despair about the success of 
them, if they are not immediately answered, or in the man- 
ner thou wouldest have them; if God defers giving what 
you ask of him, he sees perhaps that itis not proper or ex- 
pedient for you to have it; or imagine that you have some 
way asked or done amiss, and comfort yourself, that he will 
at length reward your patience and trust in him. To your 
prayers add alms, as the most effectual means to redeem 
past transgressions. The words are also capable of this 
farther sense, according to Calmet, — Be not afraid of asking 
too much of God, who is infinitely rich, and has gifts of 
immense value to bestow; but covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and do not ask trifles of him, which are beneath his 
majesty to be acquainted with, or grant. Imitate Solomon 
herein, who asked not long life, honour, or riches, which, 
in the opinion of men, are of great worth; but only true 
wisdom, a gift worthy of God to bestow, and of such a 
prince to ask. 

Ver. 11. Laugh no man to scorn in the bitterness of his 
soul.] i. e. Insult not any poor or unfortunate person, for 
he that insults such a one, affronts God that made him so ; 
according to that of Solomon, Whoso mocketh the poor, 
reproacheth his Maker ; and he that is glad at calamities, 
shall not be unpunished. (Prov. xvii. 5.) If a man falls, 
into disgrace, or comes to misfortunes through his own 
fault or mismanagement, even then one should spare 
reproaches, and consider that he has probably suffered 
enough for his folly and imprudence, without our in- 
creasing his confusion, or adding to the load of his misery: 
but as to such as lie under natural infirmities, either of 
body or mind, who perhaps are born blind, or deficient in 
understanding, or such as are reduced to poverty, through 
some sad accident, and not through any real fault or neg- 
ligence of their own ; to sport with such unhappy objects, 
to pronounce their calamities judgments, and to suppose 
or represent them or their parents as sinners above all 
others, whom we ought rather to pity and to comfort, is not 
only an instance of rash censure, but of great cruelty. True 
humanity and a generous compassion rather sympathize 
with the afflicted, and weep with those that weep, espe- 
cially such as Providence has visited in so severe a man- 
ner, for its own wise ends. We have an instance of this 
unkind behaviour and rude insult in Shimei cursing Da- 
vid, when he fled in great anguish and grief from the face 
of his son Absalom: (2 Sam. xvi.) and in that scornful 
taunt'of the Babylonians to the Israelites in their heavi- 
ness, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. (Psal. exxxvii.) 
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Isocrates Las just the same sentiment with our author, and 
assigns the like strong reason against upbraiding others in 
their distress, juijScvi avficpopav ovt&tcrge, KOivrj yap n rv^y teal 
rb fiiXkov ctopaTov. • (Ad Daemon.) 

Ver. 12. Devise not a lie against thy brother.] M>) agorgta 
^cuSoc. (See the like expression, ver. 3.) Calmet thinks 
the original word was, charasch, which signifies to invent, 
as well as to plough. There is the like advice, Prov. iii. 29. 
where the Hebrew word is the same, which makes it proba- 
ble that the ats^hor here alludes to that passage. The LXX. 
have well rendered the place, txfj Tttcryvr} kin abv (j>t\ov team, 
xapotKOvvra koL irtiro&oTa hri aot, which our version gives 
but imperfectly. The sense is, Do not invent any false 
accusation, or raise any calumny, evil suspicion, or slan- 
der, against thy friend or brother; an injury of this sort 
done to so near a relation, and one that puts his confidence 
in thee, will aggravate the guilt; or, if we understand this 
of lying, strictly so called,. the phrase then denotes the 
secret and clandestine manner of it. It is a Hebraism, 
which signifies to work under ground, that, as the hus- 
bandman toils in ploughing up the ground, to raise an in- 
crease from it, so a wicked man labours in his mind, and 
turneth over his heart to invent a lie, which he may do 
mischief with. 

Neither do the like to thy friend.'] MtjSI. <t>i\t\> to Bfxotov 
Tout. This differs very little from the former clause, and 
all the ancient versions explain it as meaning the same 
thing. Our learned Fuller only gives a different sense to 
this passage, " Do not secretly forge a lie, nor, while you 
are devising or propagating it, act the false friend, by be- 
having outwardly as a friend would do, that you may spread 
the falsehood more securely, and do mischiefmore success- 
fully." (Miscell. Sac. p. 37.) 

Ver. 13. Usenot to make any manner of lie.] In the fore- 
going verse the wise man cautions against calumniating 
a friend or a brother by false accusations; and, lest any 
should infer from thence a liberty to traduce and abuse 
others not so related, and that lying is sometimes allowa- 
ble, he very properly adds, Use not any manner of lie; i. e. 
speak truth upon all occasions, in affairs of little as well as 
of greater moment. Some ancient philosophers, indeed, 
and even some fathers, have thought, that an occasional lie 
was innocent in some certain cases; as when told, for in- 
stance, to avoid a greater evil, as poisons arc given to 
expel poison. St. Austin absolutely maintains the con- 
trary in a set treatise on the subject; it is likewise forbid- 
den in the law without exception, and by our Saviour in 
the gospel. i 

For the custom thereof is not good.] It will by degrees 
leau you to other bad acts, as perjury and false swearing. 
Thus Cicero, "Qui mentiri solct, pejerare solet:. quern 
ego, ut mentiatur, inducere possum; ut pejeret, exorare 
facile potero." (Pro Hose.) 

Ver. 14. Use not many words in a multitude of elders.] 
If, by elders, we understand ancient men, there is exactly 
the same advice, xxxii. 9. Wlten ancient men are in place, 
usenot many words, for before such, reserve and silence are 
always commendable, especially in the younger sort : but 
if by elders we mean senators, and persons of a puhlic cha- 
racter, Senatns potentum, as the oriental versions have it, 
the advice then is to speak gravely, weightily, lv 6X[yotg 
iroXXa, much in a little ; not to affect a show of learning, 
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or sport with turns of fancy ; not to wander from the matter 
in debate, or tire the audience by a tedious harangue, 
which is wasting the time of such a solemn .assembly, 
where only matters of the greatest consequence are at- 
tended to, and come under their cognizance. 

Make not much babbling, when thou prayest.] Use not 
vain repetitions by asking the same things in thy pray- 
ers. The Scripture represents the worshippers of Baal 
as much addicted to this, who cried from morning until 
evening, O Baal, hear us ; and it is the character of the 
heathen in general, that they thought to.be heard for their 
much speaking. Such repetitions our Saviour condemns, 
but he does not thereby forbid us to pray often; but that 
we should not be always making the same requests, 
through distrust or infidelity, as if God would not other- 
wise attend to our prayers, or they, would be ineffectual 
without them. (See Eccles. v. 2.) St. Chrysostom under- 
stands this passage of frequent relapses into sin, and 
asking forgiveness, often for the same faults; as if the 
advice was, Repent sincerely of your sins, that thou 
mayst not be obliged to mention them often in your conr 
fession to God; and walk so circumspectly, as not to 
be every day asking pardon for repeated transgressions. 
(In Psal. lxxxiv.) . * . 

Ver. 15. Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry, 
which the Most High hath ordained.] The words, Gen. iii. 
19. In the sweat of thy brow thoushalt eat bread, until thou 
return unto the ground, are not only a curse, but they seem 
to carry in them the force of a precept, enjoining Adam, 
and all his posterity, to take pains for their livelihood, and 
to employ themselves diligently in their several generations 
for their own support, and the profit of others, who may 
stand in need of their help. It plainly appears to be a 
precept of Divine institution, and not merely a curse,- be- 
cause Adam, before he had deserved a curse, was yet en- 
joined this task, to dress and keep the garden, and not 
merely to enjoy the pleasures of it. And though its ferti- 
lity was such as perhaps not to need any husbandry; yet 
God, by thus employing Adam, intended that he should be 
a law and an example to his posterity. And as Adam 
lived himself, so we may presume he bred, up his children 
in like manner ; his two first-born, though heirs-apparent 
to all the world, had yet their peculiar employments, the 
one in tillage, the other in pasturage. (Gen. iv. 2.) Ac- 
cording to the, learned Bochart, the improvement of soil 
was at first by the direction and instruction of the Most High ' 
himself; and Cain, a tiller of the ground, had the rudiments 
of husbandry communicated to him by inspiration. (Hieroz. 
par. i.lib.ii.) Anciently the greatest men esteemed nothing 
more honourable and worthy their study than the art of 
husbandry; this was the occupation of the patriarchs of 
the Old Testament, and of the first founders of king- 
doms and states. Among the Jews, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, kings, consuls, dictators, generals, were not 
ashamed of this employment. Not to mentjon Cato, Varro, 
Virgil, Pliny, and other great names, who tempered the se-, 
verity of their studies with the pleasing toils of agricul- 
ture ; some of the first note among the Romans in the mili- 
tary art, and of the greatest service to the commonwealth, 
such as Camillus, Regulus, Fabius, and Cincinnati^, wero 
fetched from the plough, as Gideon was among the Israelites 
from the thrashing-floor; and Elisjia was called to the high 
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office of a prophet, as he was driving one of the twelve 
ploughs his father had going in the field. 

Ver. 16. Number not thyself among the multitude of sin- 
ners, but remember that tvrath will not tarry long.~\>i.e. 
Join not thyself to, nor be ranked with, the congregation of 
wicked aud ungodly men; but bo assured, that God will 
take speedy vengeance of all such as know not him; or 
possibly it may mean, Do not comfort thyself with the great 
number of sinners that are concerned jointly with thee, or 
that are to be found at large in the world, as if a society 
in wickedness was any alleviation of thy fault, or was 
any safeguard or security to thee. The Alexandrian MS. 
agrees with the copy which our translators follow, and so 
does the Vulgate. Most other Greek copies transpose 
part of this and the following verse thus : firj wpoaXoytZov 
aeavrbv Iv ir\{)0u a^iapTwXwv* randvoxrov <r<p6$pa n)v ^u\//v 
<tov. Mv/jo$qr( on opyfj ov yooviu' on tuSiKnait; aatfiovg vrvp 
teal <TKw\ri£ which Coverdale's version follows. The Sy- 
riac and Arabic in rendering ver. 17. take no notice of 
the vengeance of the ungodly, nor the punishment here as- 
signed them ; the reason there given for humility is gene- 
ral, and affects every man, Qnoniam postremus omnium 
hominum finis ad venues et corruptionem teudit. 

Ver. 17. The vengeance of the ungodly is fire andivorms.~\ 
Some understand this passage. of the dead bodies of cri- 
minals, that were denied burial, and consumed by worms, 
but more commonly by fire, lest they should infect the city 
by their stench ; but it seems as if a greater and more in- 
tense punishment than that in the valley of Hinnora, was 
here to be understood. It has been variously controverted 
among learned men, what this lire and worm are ; whether 
they be real and material, or are only to be understood in 
a metaphorical sense; whether under the frame of fire any 
thing more is meant than sharp burning pain, and by 
worms than remorse of conscience, and the despair of sin- 
ners in another life. The fathers are greatly divided in 
their sentiments on this point, and the same father often 
difTersfrom himself, particularly St. Jerome and St. Austin. 
Those who maintain the former opinion support it, 1. By 
some texts of Scripture taken according to the latter, 
particularly Isa. Ixvi. 24. Mark ix. 43— 4G. 48. 2. They 
quote Judith xvi. 17. where we read, that the Almighty 
will take vengeance of the wicked in the day of judgment , 
by putting fire and worms into their flesh, and they shall 
feel them, and weep for ever, Kkavaovrai Iv a\v$n<ni ?wc 
cuwvoc; or if we read Kavvovrai, with a late learned edi- 
tor of Justin Martyr (which conjecture is confirmed by the 
Syriac rendering of the place), the sense will conclude 
much stronger for a material lire. 3. They urge the Vul- 
gate translation of the passage before us, Quoniam vin- 
dicta carnis impii, ignis et vermis, which explicitness de- 
notes, say they, according to St. Austin, not only that the 
wicked shall be punished, but that the seat of the punish- 
ment shall he their flesh, and in it they shall suffer both by 
fire and worms. Lastly, they say, that the concurrent 
sense of the Latin church is for a real fire. On the other 
side it is answered, that the texts of Scripture above are 
to be understood metaphorically, and refer to the punish- 
ment in the valley of Hinnom, the figure and picture of 
hell. 2. That the quotation from Judith is apocryphal, 
and may likewise have the same reference. 3. As to the 
Vulgate rendering of this place, it is arguing, only from a 



single translation; we meet with no mention of the flesh in 
any Greek copy, nor in the Syriac or Arabic versions. 
4. The testimony of the Greek church is as strong for tho 
contrary opinion. But I see no reason why both these 
may not be admitted, and reconciled in the following man- 
ner, viz. That corporal sensible pain, such as that of fire 
and worms, shall torment the bodies of the wicked, and 
stings of self-condemnation and the horror of despair shall 
wound and gnaw their conscience. Take the expression 
either way, sufficient unto the sinner is the evil thereof, and 
dreadful is his portion. 

Ver. 18. Change not a friend for any goodby no means.] 
Mr} aXXa^yc <p&ov tvtKtv a^ta<j>6pov. This is accurately ren- 
dered, aha<popve, signifying rather indifferent and ordinary, 
than precious or valuable; and so the Tigurine version 
has it, Ne permutes amicum re vxdgari. But the place is 
probably corrupt, and the true reading is, Sia^opov, and so 
one MS. actually does road. Grabe has so restored it 
from conjecture; and Casaubon makes the same emenda- 
tion. See notes on Theoph. Char. p. 89. where the defi- 
nition of sordidness is, <pti$w\la rov %ia<f>6pov xnrtp rov tcatpov* 
We have Sifyopov in the sense of riches, 2 Macc.i. 35. 
iii. 6. iv. 8- and the oriental versions expound it by peat- 
nia in this very place. It should also be so corrected, 
xxvii. 1. xlii. 7. Euripides expresses himself upon the 
subject like this writer, 

"OoTtC Of 7r\0VT0V fj o0ivO$ fJiaWov ^tX(t>V 

'Ayaflwv KSKrijcOat j3oi)AtTtu, Ktucwc <ppovu. 

And Plato speaks to the same purpose ; ,/3ouAofymv $(\ov 
ayaObv fiaWov ij to Aapttov ^pvaiov KniaaaQai. This writers 
sentiments upon friendship are much to be admired ; he 
sets the like value upon it, vi. 14, 15. 

Ver. 19. Forego not a wise and good woman, for her 
grace is above gold,] Mrj aaro^e* yvvatKOG cto^jjc Kai ayaOrJQ, 
i. e. Miss not of a good and valuable ivomai}, but let such 
a one be thy principal aim and mark to choose for a wife, 
and tako care not to err or mistake in a matter of such 
importance. The metaphor is taken from shooting at a 
mark. (See the like expression, viii. 9.) A woman of such 
qualities as are here described, viz. discretion and good- 
ness, is a gift that cometh of the Lord, and ought to be es- 
teemed beyond all riches, and preferred before what the 
world calls a great fortune'. She is such a peculiar blessing, 
that this author says, She shall be given in the portion of 
them that fear the Lord, (xxxvi. 3.) The Vulgate under- 
stands this of not divorcing a person of such accomplish- 
ments; but this advice seems useless, with regard to one so 
well qualified to make a man happy, apd is given more 
fully, ver. 20. 

Ver. 20. Whereas thy servant worketh truly, entreat him 
not evil, nor the hireling that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.'] AiSovra \pvx?jv avTov' i. e. Who wastes and impairs 
his life, his health, and strength, in thy service, exposed to 
a variety of dangers, and particularly to heat and cold, and 
the inclemency of the seasons: (Gen. xxxi. 40.) some of 
them following such laborious occupations as insensibly 
ruin their health, and others such as render them continu- 
ally liable to hurts and accidents. The author seems to 
make a difference between a servant and a mercenary, the 
work imposed upon the latter being generally more intense 
and severe; but he requires diligence in both, not merely 
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an eye-service, and orders a proportionable rccompehce 
and return to be made to them. Not to entreat them evil 
by menaces or blows, nor to exercise any act of inhuma- 
nity or injustice towards them; not merely to consider 
what strictly and rigidly, but what may fairly and equita- 
bly be dond to them. Seneca seems well to have settled 
this: " Servis imperare moderate laus est; et in mancipio 
cogitandum, non quantum illud impune pati possit, sed 
quantum pcrmittat aequi bonique natura, quae parcere 
etiam eaptivis, et pretio partis jubet." (Lib. i. de Clem. 
cap. 18.) 

Ver. 21. Let thy soul love a good servant, and defraud 
him not of liberty. . .] The author is not here speaking of a 
slave taken in war, or bought with money at a market, but 
of a native Jew, who serves a Jewish master; the law ap- 
pointed that such a one should have his liberty in the sab- 
batical year. (Exod. xxi. 2. Deut. xv. 12.) The sense of 
the passage is, Refuse him not his liberty at the stated and 
appointed time; and as he has risked his health and life in 
thy service, treat him not as a slave, but with the tender- 
ness of a friend or brother. Some of the heathen moralists 
have expressed the same favourable regard for good ser- 
vants. Thus Seneca: "Servi sunt? imo homines. Servi 
sunt? imo contubernales. Servisunt? iino humiles amici. 
Scrvi sunt? imo conservi, si cogitaveris tantundem in 
utrosque licere fortunae." (Epist. 47.) Euripides says, the 
name of a servant carries something of a disgrace in it, but 
a good servant, in all respects, is not inferior to a free man : 

*Ev yap Tt TOig SovXotmv alvyyvriv <j>(pti, 
Tovvofia* to. 8' SXXa truvTa rwv i\zv%(po>v 
* OuScic tcatcuov SovXog, oartg taSXbg y. (Ion. 854.) 

We have a remarkable instance of regard shewed to a good 
servant by the centurion, Luke vii. 1. but St. Paul's ten- 
derness for Onesimus cannot be paralleled, whom he vouch- 
safes to call his ou)n bowels, not a servant, but above a ser- 
vant, a brother beloved, both in the flesh, and in the Lord. 
(Philem. ver. 12. 16. see also Apost. Constit. lib. iv. cap. 
12. Ecclus. xxxiii. 30, 31.) 

Ver. 24. Hast thou daughters? have a care* of their body, 
and shew not thyself cheerful towards them.'] i.e. Be not too 
indulgent, or over fond of them, nor ready to grant them 
every liberty they may wish to have, for liberty often ter- 
minates in some bad consequence. Too much indulgence 
was the ruin of Dinah ; her curiosity to visit the daughters 
of the land at a festival time, and to partake of their amuse- 
ments and sports, was the occasion of her defilement. (Gen. 
xxxiv.) Juvenal advises to keep young men out of the 
way of all company that may corrupt their morals ; but this 
caution is much more necessary with respect to women, 
whose sex being so delicate, their modesty should be prin- 
cipally attended to and secured, and the carriage of all 
about them be more circumspect and reserved before them. 
Cato the censor carried his resentment very high for a sa- 
lute only given in the presence of his daughter. (In Vit. 
Cat.) The wise Solon's saying, Qvyarpl fxfi Trpoafxttdtavyg, 
iva fxrf ZvTtpov SctKpvariQ, is very like that of our author. And 
Phocylidcs, to prevent any accident abroad by company 
to young virgins, well advises; 

JlapQzviKfjv Sf <pv\a<T<Tt TroXytcXrivroiG SaXa/xotm, 

Wlr\Zl fiiv axpi ya/xwv irpb Sofiwv btyQnvai laaqg, (Ver. 203.) 



As to the care necessary to be observed towards children 
in general, expressed in ver. 23. the like particulars are in- 
sisted on in the Apostolical Constitutions; 'EicSrSaWrc v/xwv 
to. TCKva rbv Xoyov Kvptov* otu^ctc 8c avra irXriyalg Km Sapfxoig, , 
Kai TrottiTB vTZOTaKTtKCL' aTTo fiptyovg SiSdvKovTtQ avra upa ypapr, 
fiara,K.T.X. (lib. iv. cap. 11.) and at the conclusion, the. 
same direction is given about fixing them in marriage soon 
and wisely. The education of daughters among the Jews; 
was formerly very strict and severe; they seldom let them, 
be seen abroad, and, for this reason, a daughter is called in 
Hebrew, alma; i. e. one concealed, or shut up. 

Ver. 25. Marry thy daughter, and so shalt thou hav6 per- 
formed a weighty matter, but give her to a man of understand- 
ing.'] The Jews had a high opinion of the married state, and 
matched their children early, which they did to fix their ineli-, 
nations,but were very cautious about the moral qualifications 
of their intended son-in-law. • And indeed in lnarryingdaugh-. 
ters, regard ought chiefly to be had to those which are like- 
liest to promote their best and truest interest. For happi-. 
ness is not possible to be attained in the conjugal state. 
without true worth and virtue in the associate, which arc not 
always the attendants of high birth, wealth, or honour. 
Parents, therefore, in settling their children, should not 
make avarice or ambition the motive of their choice and 
conduct; but rather virtue, sobriety, and discretion, which, 
afford a much more reasonable prospect of happiness in 
that state. These accomplishments the emperor M. An- 
tonius preferred in the disposal of his daughter, Lucilla;. 
for he gave her, as the writer of his life observes, " Non 
satis quidem nobili, sed egregiae tamen virtutis viro ; quippe 
qui generum non pro opibus autprosapias dignitate, sed ex 
merito, et virtute aestimandum censuit." And the like is. 
recorded of Theraistoclcs, " Malle se virum pecunia, quam. 
pecuniam viro indigentem." If wc take understanding here 
in a larger sense, as meaning religion, as in these didacti- 
cal books it is sometimes used, the direction then may also, 
be extended to forbid unequal marriages of believers with 
infidels, and of the religious with the loose and the profane; 
as when Jehoshaphat matched his son with Ahab's daughter. 
(2 Chron. xxi. 6.) For it is a law of marriage that should 
never be broken, that it be in the Lord; i.e. with his liking, 
and in his fear. That exception which Abraham took 
against the daughters of the country, and his express com-, 
mandment for a wife to be taken to his son out of the faith- 
ful, teaches us plainly, to prefer religion and the true fear, 
of God to honour, wealth, nobility, and all other considera- 
tions, in all marriages that we shall make, cither for our- 
selves, our friends, our children, or such as are under our 
guardianship and charge. (See Gen. xxviii. Deut. vii. 3. 
2 Kings viii. 18.) 

Ver. 26. Hast thou a wife after thy mind? forsake her not, 
but give 7iot thyself over to a light woman.'] Our translators 
seem to have understood this passage of unfaithfulness to 
the marriage-bed, and leaving a valuable and agreeable 
woman for stolen embraces : but itcfiaWttv (which proba- 
bly is a forensic term) seems to relate rather to casting out 
by divorce; which is confirmed by fxiaovjixivy, which follows, 
and is properly rendered by the Vulgate, odibili, and in the 
margin, a hateful woman, one that is disagreeable in her 
.person, or odious for her bad qualities. According to the 
law of Moses, one might put away a wife not beloved, pro- 
vided there was a legal cause for so doing ; but divorce, 
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though tolerated among the Jews, was never approved or 
commended by the wisest of that nation, unless some ur- 
gent cause made it necessary. This wise author accord- 
ingly advises, to prevent coming to such an extremity, not 
to marry a person whom one cannot love, or has such for- 
bidding qualities, as to create disgust : to take a woman so 
unpromising, is paving the way for a divorce, or, which is 
as bad, condemning a man's self to live with an odious and 
disagreeable partner for the term of life; but to choose ra- 
ther one that is agreeable and amiable, who will sweeten 
life, from whom, as there can be no occasion, so there ought 
to be no"inclination to part. 

- Vcr. 27,28. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and 
forget not the sorrows of thy mother: remember that thou 
wast begot of them, and hoiv canst thou recompense them the 
things that they have done for thee?] The advice of Tobit 
to his son is very like that here given : My son, despise not 
thy mother, but honour her all the days of thy life, and do 
not grieve her ; remember she saw many dangers for thee, 
when thou wast in her womb. St. Ambrose has some sen- 
timents upon the occasion, which one cannot sufficiently 
admire : after having enumerated what the mother under- 
goes for the child, as sickness and loathing during the time 
of gestation; the strict regimen she is obliged to submit 
to ; the great confinement and self-denial in many other in- 
stances, and the danger and difficulty of childbirth; the 
certain great pain, and often death itself, attending the birth, 
and the constant fears for the child's life and safety, — imme- 
diately adds, "Si paveris matrem, non reddidisti ei .eru- 
ciatus quos pro tc passa est, non obsequia quibus te gesta- 
vit, non alimenta quae tibi tribuit, vero pictatis affectu im- 
mulgcns labris ubcra: non famem, quam pro tc ipsa tole- 
ravit, nc quid quod tibi noxium essct comedcrct, ne quid 
quod lacti noceret hauriret: tibi illajejunavit, tibimandu- 
cavit, tibi ilia cibum quern voluit non accepit, tibi quem 
noluit, cibum surapsit, tibi vigilavit, tibi flevit. Illi debes 
quod habes, cui debes quod es." (Com. in Luc. xviii. See 
note on iii. 8.) By Plato, parents arc styled, $to\ hriyuot) 
and Philo gives the reason why they are so called, as being 
a sort of visible gods, imitating tbe Invisible in bestowing 
life ; he has the same observation with our author upon the 
occasion, OuS£ role yovtvmv ttrac cnro$ovvat -^dpirag IvBixtrai, 
avTiytvv7)<rai yap ov% olovrt rovrovg. (Allcgor. lib. ii.) Aris- 
totle mentions three sorts of persons to whom we can never 
make a suitable return, viz. the gods, our parents, and our 
instructors. (Ethic, lib. ix.) 

Ver. 31. Fear the Lord, and honour the priest, and give 
him his portion as it is commanded thee; the first-fruits, and 
the trespass-offering, and the gift of the shoulders, and the 
sacrifice of sanctification, and the first-fruits of the holy 
things.] There is the like advice, vcr. 29. Tovg hptig avrov 
SaifiaZt, where ZavfiaZuv is to be taken in the sense of rt$$v.' 
It is so used Lev. xix.15. Deut. xxviii. 50. 2 Kings v. 1. 
2 Chron. xix. 7. Job xiii. 10. xxxii. 22. Jude 1G. Aoga&cv, 
the term here used, is sometimes taken in a larger sense, 
than to respect or honour, and probably here means main- 
tenance. The duty of maintenance is expressed in various 
terms by this writer; as, not forsaking his ministers, (see 
the like command, Deut. xii. 19.) honouring his priests, 
and giving them their portion; and to ascertain what be- 
longs to them, he enumerates five, particulars, mentioned 
also iii the law: 1. J ATrapxri, or the first-fruits of the land 



and trees; as, corn, wine, oil, figs, &c. (Deut. xxvi. 2.) to 
which some add, the first-fruits of animals. These were 
also called irpwroytw^aTa. 2. The offering inp\ ttXijjuju- 
Xt'tag, or such portion of the victim, or trespass-oflcring, as 
usually belonged to the priest, which indeed was the whole 
of it, except the kidneys, and the rump, and the fat upon 
the inwards, which were burnt upon the, altar. (Levitvii. 
2 — 5.) It may not be improper here to distinguish between 
a trespass-offering and a sin-offering. Trespass-offerings 
were for sins of less note and importance, sins of ignorance 
or omission, through forgetful ness ; as, the not observing 
the legal washings and purifications, &c. Sin-offerings 
were for greater offences, for voluntary crimes, and wilful 
violations of the law. 3. The gift of the shoulders in the 
peace-offerings, (Exod. xxix. 27, 28. Lev. vii. 34.) i. e. the 
wave -breast and the heave-shoulder. 4. The sacrifice of 
sanctification, called inincha, which was of things without 
life, as flour, cakes, wafers, &c. The Greek sometimes 
preserves the Hebrew name, manaan, (see Ezck. xlvi. 5. 7. 
11.) and often uses Svaia simply for it. (Lev. ii. 13. vi. 14, 
15. Ezek. xlv. 15. Amos v. 25.) Sometimes it is called irpoa- 
<j>opa, (Psal. xl. 7. Heb. x. 5. 8. 10.) and by this writer, Ov- 
oia ayia<Tjjiov, as being the most holy of the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire; and, according to the Hebrew, is holi- 
ness ofholinesses. (See Lev. ii. 3. 10. vi. 17.) The remnant 
of this w r as Aaron's and his sons', and w r as in part for their 
maintenance. 5. The first-fruits of holy things ; this differs 
from enrapxv beforementioned ; it seems to be the tithe of 
the tithes, sanctitatuindecima, which the Levites themselves 
paid the priests. (Neh. x. 48. Numb, xviii. 28. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. G.) They are called holy things, because all the tithe, 
whether of the land, or of the fruit of the trees, being the 
Lord's, it was holy unto him. (Levit. xxvii. 30. Ecclus. 
xxxv. 8, 9.) 

- Ver. 32. And stretch thine hand unto the poor.] That 
nothing may be wanting to recommend thy service, join 
works of charity and mercy ; invite the Levite and the poor 
to partake with you, as the law appoints, Deut. xiv. 26.29. 
xvi. 11. xxvi. 11. In this general sense many understand 
this place; but I presume from the context, that it relates 
to the poor man's tithe on the third year, which year is 
termed a year of tithes, Deut. xxvi. 12. which the husband- 
man carried not to Jerusalem, but spent it at home, within 
his own gates, upon the Levite, the fatherless, the widows, 
and the poor: (Deut. xiv. 18.) as it was paid to the poor 
every third year, reckoning from the sabbatical year, on 
which the land rested, it w r as called 7ttwx°&k"™?> or the 
poor man's tithe; and in Tobit i. 8. the third tithe, where 
the several sorts are enumerated, and well distinguished. 
I have the pleasure to find Grotius agreeing with me in this 
sense of the place, which the other expositors seem not to 
have attended to. 

That thy blessing may be perfected.] Some render, That 
thy . liberality may be complete, which is the sense of the 
margin ; others, That thou inayst be completely blessed. 
(2 Cor. ix. 10.) The Vulgate has, "Ut perficiatur propi- 
tiatio, et benedictio tua," that thy atonement may be per- 
fected. (Ecclus. xxxi.ll.xxxv.il.) The Arabic, " Ut men- 
dici'pro te prccatio exaudiatur," i. e. that the poor man's 
blessing may rest upon thee, .and his prayer be heard in thy 
behalf. Grotius by tvXoyla understands riches, in which 
sense it is used, Judith i.15. 1 Sam. xxx. 26. Ecclus. xxxiv. 
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17. According to him the meaning is,— Thy riches will be 
sanctified hereby, and blessed by God that gave them, 
(1 Tim. iv. 5.) or made holy and acceptable to him, by 
thus applying them; to which Coverdale's version agrees,^ 
Reach thine hand unto the poor, that God may bless thee 
with plen teousness. 

Ver. 33. A gift hath grace in the sight of every man 
living, and for the dead detain it not.] Having spoken of 
provision and maintenance for the Levite, charity to the 
poor, and kind actions to be done to the living, the wise 
man proceeds to shew his regard and concern for the dead. 
The sense of the place is,— Be liberal and charitable to- 
wards all, and let even the dead have a share of thy good- 
ness. The Geneva version of it is clearer, Liberality 
pleaseth all-men living, and from the dead restrain it not. 
Pay thy last offices, by decently interring them, respecting 
their memories, and comforting their disconsolate rela- 
tions, by giving the usual funeral entertainment to them, 
and the poor. That this was the custom among the Jews, 
see Jer. x. 7. and particularly Tobit iv. 17. where Tobit. 
gives exactly the same advice; for having enjoined his son 
to give his bread to the hungry, and garments to them that 
were naked, and alms according to his abundance; it im- 
mediately follows, Pour out thy bread on the burial of the 
just. The primitive Christians, many of whose customs, 
it is well known, were derived from the Jews, expressed in- 
die same manner their pious regard to the saints and mar- 
tyrs, by pouring wine upon their tombs, and celebrating 
the sepulchral feast over them. St. Austin mentions this 
to have been the practice of his mother Monica in parti- 
cular, and that it was at length dropped, " Ne ulla occasio 
se ingurgitandi daretur ebriosis, et quia ilia quasi parcn- 
talia superstition! Gentiliura esscnt simillima/' lest they 
should administer to intemperance, and because they sa- 
voured of pagan superstition. (Confess, lib. vi. cap. 2.) It 
is surprising, that both these texts should be abused by 
Bellarmine, and the popish writers, in favour of masses 
and prayers for the dead; whereas they undoubtedly re- 
late to the sepulchral feasts usually given for the comfort 
of the disconsolate relations and friends of some good man 
deceased ; and respected such as mourned and wept, ra- 
ther than those who had no sense, and could not be bene- 
fited by such posthumous expressions of kindness. 

Ver. 35. Be not slow to visit the sick, for that shall make 
Uiee to be beloved.] This is not rightly translated ; the Greek 
is, e*c twv tqiovtwv i.e. By these, and such-like ofiicesof 
humanity and charity as arc just mentioned, thou wilt gain 
the hearts and affections of others, especially such as you 
have laid under an obligation by your kindness. To visit 
the sick, does not mean the bare seeing of them, which may 
be matter of curiosity only, but inquiring into the nature of 
their disease, discoursing them about patience and sub- 
mission, binding up their wounds; and, if our own circum- 
stances will permit, giving them medicines. ' (Greg. Na- 
zianz. Orat. 27. de Cura Paup.) St. Chrysostom finely ob- 
serves, That if we have nothing, by reason of our own in- 
digence and poverty, that we can assist the sick with, we 
must give him our company at least, and the comforts of 
our conversation, imparting to him our best wishes, and 
the benefit of our prayers, so shall we hear at the last 
great day, J was sick, and ye visited me. This advice 
Hiore nearly concerns Gods ministers, whose attendance 



upon a sick-bed is the more necessary, as, besides ordinary 
help, they can administer spiritual relief to the* disturbed 
conscience, and be the happy means perhaps of saving a 
soul from death and everlasting ruin. And nothing makes 
a pastor more beloved than his attendance at such a season, 
when the powers of darkness tempt men to despair, espe- 
cially by those who have a sense of their spiritual danger, 
and would hallow their last moments by the best prepara- 
tion their time. or condition will admit. 

Ver. 36. Whatsoever thou takest in hand remember the 
end, and thou shalt never do amiss.] Our translators seem 
to have understood this, as a piece of advice never to un- 
dertake any thing but for some good end, to have that mark 
principally in view, and to direct all our actions and affairs 
accordingly : but I do not think this to be the only mean- 
ing of the place, or that it is a maxim* of mere prudence, 
only. The Greek is, iv iramv rotg \6yotg gov /u(juv//<tkou t« 
ifrxard <rov, i. e. in all thy words and actions (for debar, the 
original word, as I presume, signifies both) remember thy 
latter end, and frequently meditate on death; and so the 
Arabic, Memor cstomortisin omnibus operibus 'litis; or,more 
fully, Reflect on the quatuor novissima, the four last and most 
important things, as they are called, viz. death and judg- 
ment, heaven and hell: if we had always these in our eye, 
and attended to them with that seriousness which matters 
of such moment require, we should be the more careful 
not to offend, at least not to sin wilfully. If we considered 
every action- as perhaps the last of our lives, and our- 
selves as upon the brink of appearing before the great tri- 
bunal of God, how powerful and how happy a restraint 
should we live under? but so long as we stifle the disagree- 
able thoughts of death, and consider eternity as at a vast 
distance, we are not much affected with so wide a prospect, ' 
nor induced to prepare ourselves for our great change. 
St. Jerome points out the vanity of men's hopes, and the 
greatness of human folly, when he says, <c Quotidie mori- 
mur, quotidie commutamur, ct tamen aeternos nos esse ere-* 
dimus," (Ad Heliodbr.) 

CHAP. VIII. 

Ver. 1. STRIVE not with a mighty man, lest thou fall 
into Ms hands. Ver. 2. Be not at variance with a rich 
man, lest he overweigh thee.] As in the former chapter the 
author laid down several positive precepts, Iiow we ought 
to act with respect to different persons and cases therein 
mentioned; so here he gives several negative ones, how we 
ought not to act. And the first is, not to fight or contend 
bodily with an adversary superior in strength, for fear of 
coming to some mischief, by falling into his hands, and 
suffering through them. This may likewise be understood 
in a forensic sense, not to go to law with, or commence 
any judicial process against, a very rich man, lest he pre- 
ponderate, or get the balance on his side, by his interest, 
power, and great fortune, and prove too much for thee, and 
incline the judges to give the cause against you. Literally 
the Greek is, Lest he overbalance thy weight: the metaphor 
is well known and beautiful. The Vulgate accordingly 
renders, Ne litiges cum homine potente, ne incidas in manus 
illius; ne contendascum viro locuplete, ne forte contra con- 
stituat litem tibi. Calrnet, too, Understands the place in 
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this latter sense: the following lines exactly agree with | fortune, which persons of politeness would be tender of 



our author, 

"A^pwv Sc * IdlXu 7Tpoc Kpifoaovoc avri<f>tptZuv, 

Ni'ktjc rt crlotrat, 7rpbc at<xxt<n aXyia 7ra<rx €( * (Vet. Poeta.) 

i. e. It is a folly to contend with one mightier than one's 
self, for you are suro to be vanquished ; and, besides the 
disgrace, to be exposed to injuries and evil treatment. 

Vcr. 3. Strive not with a man that is full of tongue, and 
heap not wood upon his fire.] It is a great instance of pru- 
dence to know how to be properly silent before one that 
loves to talk, and not to give occasion to him by question, 
or opposition, to be more troublesome. Such a loquacious 
person is aptly compared here to a fire, which always 
burns the fiercer in proportion as you put on fuel. To 
continue discourse with him, is to furnish fresh matter for 
more impertinence ; and to differ from him, or attack him 
in any matter of dispute, is to make him more fierce and 
outrageous. The best way to impose silence upon him, 
and to^be easy one's self, is to let him alone, and take no 
notice of him ; and then, like the fire which is not stirred, 
the flame will of course go out. And if such a one be also 
of an evil tongue, as the margin understands it, civil words 
and obliging things will produce the quite contrary be- 
haviour from him, and besides being verbose and noisy, he 
will be abusive and scurrilous, or privately asperse and 
blacken thy character. The author may with great reason 
bo supposed to allude to Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. where Solo- 
mon has the like comparison upon the same subject, 
WJiere no wood is, there the fire goeth out, so where there is 
no talebearer, the strife ceaseth; as coals are to burning 
coals, and wood to fire, so is a contentious man to kindle 
strife. 

Ver. 4. Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced.] Vulg. Non communiccs homini indocto ; and so 
Coverdale's version, Keep rfo company with the unlearned, 
lest he give thy kindred an evil report; i. e. Have no ac- 
quaintance, friendship, or intimacy, airaiScvr^, with a raw, 
undisciplined, uninstructed person, lest it bring a reflection 
upon yourself and family, as if your own education had 
been bad, or neglected by your choice of such a compa- 
nion. All acquaintance with the unlearned and uninstruct- 
ed is not here forbidden, for there is an ignorance that is 
not faulty, such as has humility and ingenuity enough to 
acknowledge its low state, and inclination and readiness to 
attend to means, to alter and improve it; but such are here 
condemned, and their company to be avoided, whose igno- 
rance is wilful, and who obstinately persist in it ; who con- 
sider knowledge as a burden, and truth as their enemy, and 
hate to be set right and informed, lest their ignorance and 
weakness should be discovered. As we are ?ure by telling 
such the truth, and kindly admonishing them of their mis- 
take, to have them for our enemy, it is better to have no 
converse or society with them, lest by our honest freedom, 
either to instruct or reform them, they should think them- 
selves affronted, and turn their spleen and malice against 
our family and relations, and report something to their dis- 
grace and prejudice, which may affect and wound us 
through their sides. But the sense followed in our version 
seems preferable, and more agreeable to the Greek, pi) 
7rpoo7ra<& aVa/Scvry* t. e. Joke not with a man that is rude, 
and wants good breeding ; for if he knows any family mis- 



inentioning, he will be sure to expose it, and make their 
failings and infirmities to be the subject of his coarse rail-, 
lery. 

Ver. 5. Reproach not a man that turneth from sin, but 
remember that weave all worthy of punishment.] As it is a 
sign of humility and grace to turn from sin, so it is an In- 
stance of great degeneracy, to reproach or ridicule any one 
for becoming better. A good man will not revile a sinner, 
even while he continues such, nor insult over his fall, but 
rather shew a generous pity and concern for him, and en- 
deavour to restore such a one in the spirit of meekness. 
Instead of superciliously upbraiding an offending brother,- 
he considers his fall as an instance of human frailty, and it 
serves to remind him how liable he himself is to miscarry 
every moment ; to convince him, that he stands in as much 
need of God's help to continue him in a state of grace, as 
the sinner does of his mercy to restore him to it; and that 
if God should proceed against him with rigour and strict 
justice, he deserves nothing but punishment. He is there- 
fore tender of the returning prodigal ; he, goes out to meet 
him, he embraces him with joy, and, as he finds him tho- 
roughly sensible and ashamed of his past folly, he encou- 
rages him to perseverance, quickens and invigorates his 
resolutions, infuses pleasing hope, by opening unto him the 
riches of the goodness and mercy of God. 

Ver. 6. Dishonour not a man in his old age, for even some 
ofustvax old.] Coverdale's version seems preferable, for 
we wax old also; i. e. shall come, if we live, to the same 
state, and may as reasonably expect the like scorn our- 
selves, when the infirmities which are inseparable from that 
stage of life shall overtake us. And so the Arabic, .Ne. 
derideas senem decrepitum ; scito, nos, si vixerimus, gran- 
dcevos ac senes fut tiros. Consider also, as the Geneva 
version has it, that they were as we which are not old; wero- 
once in their prime and vigour, though "now the objects of 
ridicule, and that we are hastening to the same period, to 
partake of what they suffer. Are not all men desirous of 
long life, and is it not looked upon as a particular favour 
of heaven when extended to any great term? How then 
can old age be dishonourable, which is not an evil in itself, 
and all covet to arrive at ? If to be cut off in the midst of 
our days is a misfortune or punishment, to live to be full 
of days, especially if time has been well improved, must 
surely be a good and a blessing. According to Gellius, 
age was so honourable among the Romans, that neither 
birth nor fortune was more respected ; that a kind of ve- 
neration was paid to persons advanced in years, as to so 
many gods and fathers : " Apud antiquissimos Romano-, 
rum, neque generi neque pecuniae praestantior honos tribui, 
quam actati solitus; majoresque natu aminoribus coleban- 
tur ad Deum prope et parentum vicem,atquein omniloco, 
inque omni specie honoris, priores potioresque habiti." 
(Noct. Attic, lib. ii. cap. 15.) 

Ver. 7. Rejoice ?iot over thy greatest enemy being dead.] 
One should not rejoice at any accident or ill fortune that 
happens to an enemy, even in his life-time. Charity en- 
joins this, but humanity commands rather a concern for 
him when he is dead, and it is out of his power to injure 
us any more; it is both decent and just to spare his ashes, 
and not to insult his memory. Hatred is always odious, 
but should never be immortal, and pursue a man into the. 
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other world. Our author probably alludes to Prov. xxiv. 
17. Rejoice not when thy enemy falleth, and let not thine 
heart be glad when he stumbleth. Job comforts himself, 
that he had never rejoiced at the destruction of him that 
hated him, nor lifted vp himself when evil found him, ovk uttev 
tj KaoSia fiov, Euyc, (xxxi. 29.) Many of the Greek copies 
omit ry ix^9 OT ^ T( i } aov > an( ^ rea< * * n £ enera 1» Rejoice not over 
a dead person ; and so the oriental versions, Ne Iceteris de 
morte vllius. According to that of Homer, * 

Ovx&cnov <pOtfiivoun ?7r' avBpam ev\(Taa(T^at. (Od. X.) 

Remember that we die all.] i. e. Must all die ; and so the 
oriental versions, Memento nos pmnes morituros. As death 
is the common lot of all men, any of us may die as well 
as our enemy whom we triumph over; and we should- be 
very unwilling, could we possibly foresee or know it, that 
others should rejoice at our death. And this I take to be 
the meaning of the additional clause in the Vulgate, Et in 
gaudium nohtmus venire. The expression here is veiypar- 
ticular and observable ; it is not said that we shall all die, 
in the future, but that we die all y in the present tense, irav- 
reg rcXfurw^tv, intimating probably the shortness of life, 
that death is always present with us, that in the midst of 
life we are in death, and may be said, without a metaphor, 
to die daily. St. Austin has not expressed this amiss, 
when he says, " Vita hsec non est vita dicenda, sed mors, 
in qua momeutis singulis morimur, per varios mutabilitatis 
defectus diversis generibus mortium." (Meditat. cap. 21.) 

Ver. 8. Despise not the discourse of the wise, but acquaint 
thyself ivith their proverbs, for of them thou shalt learn in- 
struction, and how to serve great men with ease.] In all 
doubts and difficulties consult wise and experienced per- 
sons, and submit patiently to hear, and be informed by 
them. Nor let a vain conceit of your own abilities pro- 
duce a contempt of their well-grounded maxims and apho- 
risms ; for you may bo assured they we're not taken up and 
uttered at random, but were the result of a long and judi- 
cious observation, and will be found of the greatest use in 
life. Plato well remarks, that he that would be a learned 
or wise man must be, <j>t\ofmOrjgj <j>i\i}Koog, ^r/rrjTtjcoc, tvilling 
to learn, attentive, to others, and of an inquisitive disposi- 
tion. (De Rep.) And for these qualities he highly com- 
mends Socrates, in Theaetet. This advice is repeated in 
many parts of this book. As to the skill here recommend- 
ed, of knowing how to please great men, and acting in their 
service with credit and approbation, which Horace says is 
no mean accomplishment, (Hlpist. lib, i.) nobody is so pro- 
per to advise how to behave in this respect, and to deliver 
maxims of just conduct, as a person long used to courts ; 
a nice discernment of what passes there, joined to the great 
experience which he has had in the world, must give him 
in this respect a knowledge which is not to be fetched 
from books, nor acquired in the schools. The court is, as 
it were, a new world, to those especially who know little of 
it, and have seen it'only at a distance ; and therefore the 
direction and countenance of those who have conversed 
long in it, and who have the art of pleasing, and recom- 
mending themselves to the great, must be of more service 
than the most refined speculations, or any rules of general 
conduct laid down by others. 

Ver. 10. Kindle not the coals of a sinner, lest thou be 
burnt with the flame of his fire.] There is the like metaphor 



upon the same occasion, xxviii. 11. The Vulgate ren- 
ders, Non incendas carbones peccatorum, and then adds, by 
way of explanation, arguens eos, confining the sense to the 
seasonable reproof of a sinner. For though brotherly re- 
proof is a most necessary duty, yet much prudence and 
caution must be used in giving it. The most favourable 
opportunities must be watched, when our Teproof is likely 
to have the most weight ; we must do it with temper, and 
take care not to inflame the party reproved by any indis- 
cretion, which will serve only to draw on oursolves his 
abuse or resentment, without answering the end proposed. 
Sometimes reproof is altogether useless, as when a person 
is incorrigible, and upon good grounds we foresee that it 
will be to no purpose, or that it may provoke him to fresh 
offences. In such a case we may spare ourselves both the 
pains and hazard ; it is only casting pearls before swine, 
who in requital will turn again and rend us. God approves 
of zeal in his service, but it must be regulated by prudence, 
and the best things cease to be so when they are done out 
of season. St*. Jerome very wisely remarks, that neither 
king Hezekiah, nor his people/gave any answer or reproof 
to the repeated blasphemies of Rabsaces, for fear of pro- 
voking him, and giving him a fresh occasion to utter more 
and greater: " Ideo jusserat blasphemanti Assyrio non 
responderi, np eum ad inajores blasphemias provocarent." 
(Com. in loc.) For the same reason it is neither advise- 
able, nor always safe, to reprove a person almost in the 
very instant of sinning, in the hurry of his passion and 
folly, when ho cannot attend to cool reflection or friendly 
admonition, nor to do it ix\ too plain and direct terms. 
When Nathan was sent to reprove David for his crime 
with Bath-sheba, he took a most prudent method to prevent 
that prince's resentment, which a sudden and direct charge 
might have occasioned. He first artfully proposes a parable 
to him, and brings him, by that stratagem, to condemn his 
own guilt in the person of another, before he says to him 
explicitly, Thou art the, man. And when by this artifice 
he had properly prepared him, be> then enlarges upon the 
heinousness of his offence, and imparts to him his message 
from the Lord. The oriental versions understand the words 
of keeping company with sinners, and suffering by their 
evil communication, as if the sense was nearly the same 
.with Prov. vi. 27. 29. Can a man takefire in his bosom, and 
not be burnt? so he that goeth in unto wicked persons shall 
not be innocent. 

Ver. 11. Rise not vp in anger at the presence of an inju- 
rious person, lest he lie in wait to entrap thee in thy words.] 
This is not accurately translated; the words in anger are 
added by the translators, and seem to perplex the sense. 
The meaning is, Oppose not to his face, nor rise up to 
speak to or before a perverse, captious, quarrelsome man, 
lest, through some artifice or evil design, he entrap thee in 
thy words. Instead of regarding and profiting by your ad- 
vice or discourse, he will watch with an insidious intent, 
all you say, will strive to entangle you by your talk, and 
draw some consequences from it, to your hurt and disad- 
vantage. Of this stamp were the scribes and pharisces, 
whose end in urging the blessed Jesus to speak of many 
things, was to catch something out of his month, that they 
might accuse him. (Luke xi. 5;3, 54.) Grotius and Calmet 
from the term s£ai>aorye, understand it of rising up to speak 
in form in a popular assembly or senate ; that ono should 
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be cautious not to engage with or reply to a warm speaker, 
one of great interest and power, but impatient of contra- 
diction, for fear of drawing on us bis resentment, cither by 
personal reflections, or exhibiting some charge against us: 
or the sense may be, Contend not with a scurrilous abusive 
man, vfipurrijs ; andso the Tigurine version, Ne inveharis in 
contumeliosum ; for he will take occasion from your words 
to be mischievous and troublesome. Some few copies 
have "va fijj tyk-a&'ffp a>c cvcSpov ry awfiart gov, instead of 
ry <rr6fxaTi a <rov, which is the common reading, and fol- 
lowed in our version. And then the sense will be, Beware 
of such a scurrilous person, lest he sit upon thy skirts. 

Ver. 12. Lend not unto him that is mightier than thyself, 
for if thou lendest him, count it but lost.] t Q,scnro\u>\tKws 
yivov, which is well rendered by Junius, Perinde esto quasi 
perdideris; nor will you only be in danger of losing your 
debt, but drawing on you a new and powerful enemy. Les 
Grands (says Calmet) se tiennent choquez, lorsque Ton 
repete ce qiCils doivent. Great men often tako it in their 
•head to be affronted, when they arc asked for what they 
owe; and if you are necessitated to attempt to recover 
your own by a course of law, it is often in their power to 
disappoint their creditors in their attempt, through their 
interest, or by insisting on their privilege. Lend not there- 
fore more than what thou canst afford or art willing to lose, 
for thou hast but little prospect of receiving thine own 
again with usury. 

Ver. 13. Be not surety above thy power, for if thou be 
surety, take care to pay it.'] Arabic, Persuasum tibi sit quod 
sis soluturus, Expect and be persuaded that it will fall to 
your share to pay it. Look upon yourself as the debtor, 
and consider how most effectually to disengage yourself. 
Use all diligence and application to make the party princi- 
pally concerned discharge his own debt; quicken his indo- 
lence, lest, at the time appointed, he should not be ready or 
able to make the payment, for you maybe assured, the cre- 
ditors will como upon his security, if he himself neglects to 
satisfy them. Solomon gives the like advice in many parts 
of the book of Proverbs, vi. 1. xi. 15. 17, 18. xx. 16. xxii. 
2G, 27. The last comes nearest this place, and expresses 
in the strongest manner the danger of such an engagement, 
Be not thou one of them that strike hands, nor of them that 
are sureties for debts ; if thou hast nothing to pay, they will 
take thy very bed from under thee. The ancient sages have 
always looked upon this as a necessary piece of advice to 
be pursued in life, and are unanimous in their cautions on 
this head. 'Eyyu>j, irapa S* "Arrj, was a maxim of such con- 
sequence, as to be thought worthy to be wrote on the tem- 
ple of Delphi. To be bound at all, is an instance of weak- 
ness ; but to be bound above one's power, or for one that 
is mightier than thyself, potentiori, as the oriental versions 
here have it, is the very height of folly. 

r Ycr. 14. Go not to law with a judge, for they will judge 
for lam according to his honour.] The Vulgate renders, 
Non jndices contra judicem; quoniam secundum quod rec- 
tum est judical ; i. e. Do not rejudgc a cause which the judge 
has determined, or presume to condemn his sentence and 
decree; his groat experience in judicial matters should 
make private persons, who are not so proper judges of the 
merits of a cause, and arc too apt to be partial in their own 
or friends favour, acquiesce in the verdict given, and mo- 
destly to presume that the judge had weighty reasons for 



[chap* IX. 

the decision which he made. But the sense of our ver- 
sion comes nearer the Greek, /i^ S<*ca'£ov Kara kqitov, Kara 
yap Ttiv $6%av avrov tcpivovatv airy, i. e. Do not contend at 
law, or have any suit with a judge; for, according to Cal- 
met, Les antres juges soutiendront leurs collegues, ou leurs 
confreres, et lui donneront gain de cause, ou confirmeront 
son jugenxent ; tho other judges will support and counte- 
nance their colleague and brother, and give the cause for 
him, or confirm his decree ; they will judge and determine, 
k-ara tj)v $6%av aitrov, either according to his dignity, or, as 
the margin has it, according to the opinion which he has 
given. 

Ver. 19. Open not thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
thee with a shrewd turn.]' i.e. Wo should be cautious and 
sparing in our intimacies, and of disclosing our affairs to 
every accidental acquaintance, out of prudence, and ten- 
derness to our own interest. Our charity indeed should 
bo universal, and extend to all mankind ; but it is by no 
means convenient our friendship and familiarity should do 
so likewise. We often find that a person very little known 
to us, recommended to us perhaps by some accident, and 
whom, upon too slender an acquaintance, we have unwa- 
rily unbosomed ourselves to, when better known, has lost 
the good opinion we had of him before, and betrayed the 
confidence we reposed in him, to our great prejudice. The 
Vulgate renders, Ne forte inferat tibi gratiam falsam, et 
convicietur tibi. - Not unlike that of Solomon, Prov. xxv. 
9, 10. according to the Vulgate, Secretum extraneo non re- 
veles, ne forte insultet tibi cum audierit, et exprobrare non 
cesset ; i. e. Do not suffer yourself to be repaid with ingrati- 
tude and ill usage, by the treacherous person you have 
opened your heart to, and entrusted with your secrets. Sa- 
cred story informs us how dear it cost Samson for disco- 
vering to the faithless Delilah the secret of his strength: 
and profane gives us this remarkable instance of Pom- 
pcy's great fidelity and secrecy, u That being sent ambas- 
sador by the senate, he unfortunately fell into the hands 
of king Gentius. That prince tried to get from him the 
secret of his embassy; butPompey, instead of answering, 
put his finger into the flame of a candle, and let it burn 
there without crying out. The action struck the king, and 
made him instantly conclude, that nothing could force 
from such a man a. secret which regarded his country.'* 
(Valcr. Max. lib. iii. cap. 3.) 



CHAP. IX. 

Ver. 1. JOE not jealous over the wife of thy bosom, and 
teach her not an evil lesson against thyself] Wife of one*s 
bosom, is a familiar expression among the Hebrews. (Deut. 
xiii. G. xxviii. 54. Mic. vii. 5.) There are some certain 
affairs wherein too much circumspection is dangerous ; 
one often suggests and teaches an evil, by an ill-judged 
endeavour to prevent it: " Quidam fallcredocucrunt, dum 
timent falli, et illius peccati suspicando occasioncm proe- 
bucrunt." Distrust often puts persons upon wicked ac- 
tions, which they would never otherwise have thought of. 
Of this sort is the unjust suspicion of. a husband, which 
has often raised an unclean spirit in the wife, out of mere' 
spite and revenge, to resolve to give him reason for his 
suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the crime, since 
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she must Undergo the ignominy. A woman of honour is 
affronted when she is but suspected of being capable of 
falsehood, and if she is one of spirit, will not fail to'resent 
it, and often in the very manner which the jealous person 
so much dreaded. A good woman, says a polite writer, 
wants no bars, and a bad one will not be confined by them ; 
watching only serves to make her the more abandoned. 
Theophrastus, as I find him quoted by St. Jerome, (lib i. 
cont. Jovin.) has the like remark; " Quid prodest etiam 
diligens custotlia, cum uxor servari impudica non potest, 
pudicanon debeat, infidae enim custos castitiatis estneces- 
sitas." Such outward restraints rather provoke than do 
good. A generous confidence in the honour and conduct 
of the wife, and faithfulness and constancy on the part of 
the husband, are the best and most lasting security. 

Ver. 2. Give not thy soul unto a woman to set her foot 
upon thy substance.'] 'Emfirjvat avriiv lir\ rrjv \<t%^ v ***** '• e * 
Give not thyself up into the power of a woman, lest she get 
the ascendant over thee, and become imperious. The Vul- 
gate has, " Non des mulieri potestatem animae tuae, ne in- 
grediatur in virtutein tuam, et confundaris;" i.'e.Dono't 
so doat on a woman, as to part with thy just authority, 
lest she enter upon thy privilege, and assume that power 
tliat belongs to thee, and thou be ashamed. Cato observes 
of the sex, " Extemplo simul ut pares esse coeperint, supe- 
riores erunt:" (Liv. lib. xxxiv.) and laments, that when, 
in all other places, husbands had the rule and authority 
over their wives; at Rome, the mistress of the world, 
wives ruled their husbands, " Omnes homines uxoribus 
dominantur, nos omnibus hominibus, nobis uxores." But 
more seems meant here, than merely submitting to a wo- 
man, or parting with that original prerogative which God 
gave mankind over the sex, Gen. iii. 16. There is this 
farther and better meaning, — Give not thyself up to strange 
women to follow thy lust, which will destroy thy strength, 
impair thy understanding, blast thy reputation, and ex- 
haust thy substance, or treasure ; for so layvq is frequently 
taken in this book. The sense is the same in this last ac- 
ceptation with Prov. xxxi. 3. Luke xv. 30. The artifices 
of women of this stamp and character, and the mischievous 
consequences of keeping such loose company, are well 
described, Prov. vii. 10. xxiii. 27. 

Vcr. 4. Use not much the company of a woman that is a 
singer, lest thou be taken with her attempts.] Mtra $a\\ov<rrJQ 
/^tvSeA^-' Thus Ovid:— • 

" Pro facie multis vox sua lsena fuit." 

The margin has, With one that playeth ttpon instruments ; 
the Vulgate, with St. Cyprian, renders, Cum saltatrice ne 
assiduus sis, following a copy which read, fxera aWovaw, 
which probably may be the better reading; for Calmet 
observes, that the eastern dances were less modest than 
the modern, less decency observed, and more freedoms 
taken. Herodias's dancing shews the power of that enter- 
tainment over an enamoured mind, and her bloody request 
the abuse of that power. The advice here given is, to 
avoid all occasions, opportunities, and temptations to im- 
purity, not to indulge a wanton eye, or an itching ear, or 
run into danger by conversing with pleasing, but yet en- 
snaring objects. 

Ver. 5. Gaze not on a maid.] UapOivov fif) KarctfiavSavt. 
The verb means, to Iookwith attention and earnestness, 

vol, iv, 



with a sort of wonder and amaze. (See Gen, xxiv. 21. Ec- 
clus.xxv. 21. xxxviii. 28. xli. 21. Susan, xxxii. Matt. vi. 
28.) It expresses in one word what the apocryphal Esdras 
describes by a long periphrasis, 1 Esdr. iv. 19. Messieurs 
of Port-Royal observe, that this writer lays great stress 
upon a prudent reservedness towards women, as he enjoins 
it in so many particulars, arid so remarkably diversifies his 
discourse about it: — " ^Not to sit, eat, or look upon them, 
but according to the strictest rules of decency, even though 
they may be as fair in character, as in person ; as such inter- 
views are always attended with danger, open or secret. 
The world, indeed, eisteems gazing, as both innocent and 
inoffensive, and that it is a faulty preciseness to confine 
modesty so strictly; but experience confirms the necessity 
of the advice, and that the remedy is no other, or greater, 
than what the evil requires. We are not more holy than 
David was, and have not received more grace from hea- 
ven, that we should have that command over us which he 
wanted. And what was it that ruined him, but the view of 
a beautiful woman, who yet was at a great distance from 
him? Let us be afraid of a stumbling-block, which the 
saints would not have fallen by, if they had been as watch- 
ful as they ought, and let their fall be a warning to others 
that are more weak. There is not a greater delusion, than 
for men to imagine that they can live in the midst of flames, 
and riot be burnt; such a persuasion is a sign, that they 
think the danger trifling, but it is impossible to avoid the 
greater irregularities, but by guarding against the less, 
which are the avenues and inlets to them. Discretion is 
as it were the barrier of chastity ; these two virtues sup-^ 
port each other, and he that neglects one cannot long 
keep the other." (Com. in loc.) 

Lest thou fall by those things which are precious in her.] 
'Ev to7c lirtTLfiioig avTiis* i. e. Lest you arc involved in her 
punishment, according to some expositors ; or, as St. 
Austin strongly expresses it, Ne, cum pcreunte deceptrice, 
et ipse perire cogaris. (Meditat. cap. 21.) The oriental ver- 
sions understand it of falling into fornication, and paying 
the legal penalty. (Deut. xxii. 29.) Grotius thinks \pifiv- 
<$loi$ to be the true reading; i.e. Gaze not curiously upon 
her, lest thou be ensnared by the fineness of her complex- 
ion. But I would rather read, fii) 7tot£ <TKav$a\ujQy$ iv rafg 
ImOvfitms ai)Trj$, according to Drusius's copy; i.e. Lest thou 
fall by lusting after her; and then the sense will exactly 
correspond with the advice of Solomon, Prov. vi. 25. 
What necessity there is of guarding the eye, the unhappy 
examples of persons who have fallen through the lust of it 
sufficiently evince. Had the Jews forbore to look on the 
daughters of Midian, they had prevented the plague which 
consumed the chosen men in Israel; and, not to mention 
David, had the elders, instead of admiring the beauty of 
Susanna, looked another way, they had prevented their 
ignominious execution. * 

I Ver. 6. Give not thy soul unto harlots, that thou lose not 
thine inheritance.] The mischief arising from these is pret- 
tily couched under the fable of the sirens, who are there- 
fore -by the poets feigned to occasion shipwreck to the 
-mariners; because, being infamous and loose prostitutes, 
by their artifices they drew in people, and brought them 
to poverty. (Scrv. on Mu. v.) The Vulgate renders, Ne 
perdas te, et h<ereditatem tuam, which includes that of 
Solomon, Prov. vii, 22, 23, where ho describes, in the 
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.most moving manner, tho sad state of onp led astray by 
them. The advico is very seasonable in the following 
verse, not to frequent suspected places, or wander about 
in quest of women of such infamous character; and is 
agreeable also to that of the wise man, Let thine eyes look 
right on, and thine eyelids straight before thee. Ponder the 
path of thy feet, so shall all thy ways be ordered aright 
(Prov.iv. 25, 26.) It was a wise appointment of some of 
the ancients, to order the temple of Venus to be built out 
of the city, where temptations of this sort are more fre- 
.quent and inviting, that no breach of decency, or offence 
to modesty, might be observed by the younger sort. (Strad. 
Prolus. p. 153.) 

Ver. 8. Turn away thine eye from a beautiful woman; 
for many have been deceived by the beauty of a woman; for 
herewith love is kindled as afire.'] One cannot conceive any 
thing stronger to express the power of beauty, than what 
is mentioned concerning Holofcrnes's passion for Judith, 
Tliat her beauty took his mind prisoner, (xvi. 9.) and 
his fate shews the danger of being a slave to it. In the 
contest at Darius's feast, the advocate for beauty finely 
urges, 7roXXol airtvQr)Q\)<rav rate Idlatg Smvo&uc 8m tclq yvval- 
kclq, Kai dovXot lyivovro St' ahraQ* 7roXXot a7rtiXovro kclL i<x<pa- 
Xr}<rav, Kai rtfiaproaav St ahraq. (1 Esdr. iv. 26, 27.) Alex- 
ander the Great was sensible of its power, when he denied 
himself the pleasure of gazing upon Darius's daughters, 
.his pretty prisoners ; alleging, with a resolution agreeable 
to his character, That he who had conquered so many men 
should not suffer himself to be overcome and captivated 
.by women, Non committam nt cum viros vicerim, a mulieri- 
bus viiicar. Mnsaeus gives much the same account of the 
original of love, with our author: 

KaXXoc yap ireptirvcTTOv afKOfinroto yvvatKog 
*0%vTtpov fitpoirevm tt(\u Trrcpoevroc oiarov. 
'0<p^aX^ibg 8* oSoc Icrrtv* air* o<f>9a\fioio /3oXawv 
EXkoc oktaSaivet, Ka\ IkX (pplvaQ avSpbg bctvtt. ' 

(Her. et Lean. ver. 93.) 

The Vulgate understands this passage of our author of a 
woman finely dressed, and set ofT with all the ornaments that 
art and fancy can bestow, Averte faciem tuam a muliere 
compta. The primitive fathers and ancient sages are on 
no subject more copious than in condemning a gaudy ex- 
cess of apparel, or superfluous ornaments lavished upon 
the person. They looked upon all affectation of this sort, 
not only as an instance of vanity and a low taste, but as a 
sign of a loose turn of mind. St. Cyprian accordingly re- 
marks, "Ornaraentorum ac vestium insignia, et lenocinia 
fucoruni, non nisi prostitutis et impudicis foeminis congru- 
unt, et nullarum fere pretiosior cultus est, quam quarum 
pudor vilis est." (De Hab. Virg.) 

Ver. 9. Nor sit down with her in thine arms.] This sen- 
tence is wholly omitted in many Greek copies, particu- 
larly the Vatican, and is not countenanced by any of the 
ancient versions. Such editions as retain it, read very 
differently. Our translators follow the Complut. which 
has, fin k-araKXt0ye lir aywaiXtov fitr avrr\g, and is but imper- 
fectly rendered by them; it means rather to lie in her em- 
braces, in amplexibus alienee vxoris dormire, according to 
■ Grotius. And thus the Tigurinc version, Nee inter ulnas 
ejus recumbas; and Junius is to the same effect. Theocri- 
tus has, C7T* ayKoixrgmv ekXJvO/j, in an impure sense. But the 



true reading seems to be, firi KarajcXtOyc ** ayKuva ptT avrfjc" 
Lie not upon the same couch or bed with her at meals; al- 
luding probably to the ancient posture at entertainments. 
Clem. Alex, whose authority Dr. Grabe follows, reads in 
this manner, and explains it manifestly to this sense; 
(Pacdag. lib. ii. cap. 7.) and thus the Vulgate also renders, 
Nee accumbas cum ea super cubitum. It may be proper 
here to inquire, in what the indecency consisted, in sitting 
thus at table with a married woman. Calmet observes, 
that at the ancient entertainments the husband sat at the 
head of the table, and the wife beneath him in such a man- 
ner, that her head touched or rested upon his bosom; so 
that with respect to any other man placed there, her situa- 
tion would be too close and familiar. Secondly, it was 
reckoned a sort of indecency for a man of great gravity 
to' sit at table near a woman that was not his spouse. 
Thirdly, it was esteemed an instance of forwardness in a 
married woman, to be present at an entertainment w;ith 
strangers of the other sex, her husband not being present. 

Spend not thy money with her at the wine.] The Vulgate 
seems to understand this of. something more than mere 
treating: Non alterceris cum ilia, in vino, is a, prohibition 
not to challenge or urge a woman to drink ; a contest 
which it is beneath a man to offer to engage in, and un- 
seemly in a woman to accept. It is improper also, as 
drinking is an incentive to lust; revelling and wantonness 
going so often together, that the names are almost syno 
nymous. See Prov. xxiii. 21. where tdQwog, kq\ nopvoKo 
ttoc are joined together by the LXX. 

Lest thine heart incline unto her; and so, through thy 
desire, thou fall into destruction.] T<£ irvivixarl crpv* i. e. 
Through thy inordinate desire or lust, thou be brought into 
misery and ruin. This is a Hebraism ; that language ex 
pressing any affection of the mind by ruach. Clem. Alex, 
reads, t$ diixarl gov, (Peed. lib. ii. cap. 7.) to which agrees 
the Vulgate, Ne sanguine tup labaris in perditionem ; and 
the Syriac is more express, Ne sanguine noxio ruas tft 
infernum; which may either mean the loss of life in some 
amorous or drunken quarrel, or the punishment of death 
by the law for the sin of adultery; (Lev. xx. 10.) or, that 
they shall utterly perish in their own corruption, and 
receive hereafter the reward of their unrighteousness ; 
(2 Pet. ii. 12, 13.) or, lastly, may not the words be under- 
stood in some such impure sense as that of Juvenal? — 
"Accipiat sane mercedem sanguinis." (Sat. i.) 

Ver. 10. Forsake not an old friend, for the netu is not 
comparable to him: a new friend is as new wine; when it 
is old, thou shalt drink it with pleasttre,] Friendship, the 
more ancient it is, the more valuable it is, as wine is me- 
liorated and improved by a proper age. Aristotle makes 
use of the same comparison upon the subject of friend- 
ship; comparing new and old friends to wine of different 
ages : " A new friend (says he) is at first like new wine, 
sweet, but withal unpleasant; but when it has age, it mel- 
lows, and is in its perfection." Which is the common 
opinion of mankind, and represented as such, Luke v. 39. 
No man having drunk old wine straightway desires new; 
for he says, The old is better. Cicero determines the point 
in his book Of Friendship, pursuing the same metaphor; 
"Existit hoc loco quasdam qucestio subdiflicilis, num ali- 
quando amjci novi, digni ataicitia, vetcribus sint antepo- 
nendi, ut cquis vetulis tencros antcponcre solemus: indigna 
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hominc dubitatio ; non cnim amicitiarum debent esse, sicut 
aliarum rerum satietates. Veterrimae quseque, ut ea vina, 
quee vetustatem feriifct, debent esse suavissimoe." (See 
Plut. Sympos. lib. iii.) 

Ver. 11. Envy not the glory of a sinner; for thou hiowest 
not what shall be his end.] The Vulgate renders, Non zeles 
gloriam, et opes peccatoris; i.e. Envy not his outward 
pomp and seeming good fortune ; for the state of a wicked 
man is rather to be pitied than envied ; though the parti- 
cular way and manner in which he shall be destroyed, may 
be a secret to thee, and thou knowest not what, or how 
soon his overthrow shall be; yet be assured, that misfor- 
tunes and ruin attend him. It is a certain truth, confirmed 
by the repeated voice of Scripture, that sinners shall come 
to a fearful end. The sentiments of the Psalmist upon the 
like subject agree exactly with this writer, Fret not thy- 
self because of the ungodly, neither be thou envious against 
the evil-doers ; for they shall soon be cut down as the grass, 
and withered as the green herb. (Psal. xxxvii. 1, 2.) The 
Port-Royal comment has a fine reflection on this place:- 
"Man is too weak to guard against that which flatters his 
vanity: he is always fond of glory and greatness himself, 
and admires and envies it in others ; but it is faith alone 
which discovers the nothingness of all that appears great 
below, and grace which enables him to despise and resist 
the temptation. It is for this reason that the wise man so 
often reminds us not to suffer ourselves to be dazzled with 
the power or glory of sinners, nor to envy their outward 
flourishing condition; but to assure ourselves, that their 
elevation portends their ruin, as it occasions a forgetful- 
ness of God and his judgments, and serves only to draw 
down his wrath more heavily." 

Ver. 12. Delight not in the thing that the ungodly have 
pleasure in.] Mr} cvSoio/trpc tvSoJaic aatfiuiv. The Vulgate 
renders, Non placedt tibi injuria injustorum, following a 
copy, probably, which read, )xri cvSoicjVvc adiKimg aatfiwv. 
After the advice in the former verse not to envy the glory 
of sinners, it follows very properly, not to delight in their 
customs or pleasures, as we are too easily induced to ap- 
prove of the ways, and imitate the conduct of such, whose 
condition we admire, arid whose greatness we envy. Be- 
sides the common exposition of the words, which at first 
offers itself, of not approving or joining in the amusements, 
follies, and vices, of the abandoned and profligate, the sense 
may be, — Do not value or pride yourself in having the ap- 
probation or. good word of sinners, whose praise is an in- 
jury, and their approbation a disgrace. And thus the Port- 
Royal comment, Ne vous rejoiiissez point d'avoir Vappro- 
batiou des inechans. 

But remember that they will not go unpunished to their 
graves.] Mvvfc&yri art ?wc «8ou oh fxr) ducaitaOwm. Drusius un- 
derstands the words as our translators do, but the sense of 
them literally translated may either be, That they shall not 
be just, or esteemed such to their death; and however they 
may have flattered themselves, or received the false praises 
of others, men shall at length change their opinion of them, 
and be convinced of their mistake in so esteeming them, 
and even themselves shall find that of the wise man to be 
true, That there is a way which scemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of death. (Prov. xiv. 12.) 
And this seems to be the meaning of thQ Geneva version, 
Remember they shall not be found just unto their grave; or, 



they shall never be justified, shall always continue wicked, 
and shall never repent so truly and effectually, as to be con- 
verted and accepted, which is Coverdale's sense : or, lastly, 
that they shall be so far from being justified or acquitted, 
that misfortunes shall overtake them in this life, and after 
death God will punish them with larger vials of his wrath. 
See note onxviii. 22. where the senses of StKatovcdaL are 
enumerated more particularly. 

Ver. 13. Keep thee far from the man that hath power to 
kill, so shall thou not doubt the fear of death.] The advice* 
here is to avoid the court of princes, especially of tyrants, 
who often abuse their power, and sport with the lives of their 
subjects. Their tempers are variable and uncertain, and to 
be in disgrace with them, is both frequent and dangerous: 
to keep at a distance therefore is most prudent, so shalt 
thou be safe, and out of any apprehension of death from 
them. Our version is a literal translation of the Greek, ov 
fiii v7ro7TTEU(ryc tf>oj3ov Savarov, and thereby obscure; nor is" 
the Vulgate much clearer, Et non suspicaberis timorem mor- 
tis. The meaning is, that by keeping altogether away from 
the presence of such imperious and tyrannical persons, as 
have it in their power, and may have it in their inclination, 
to ruin us, or by being so wise and circumspect in our con- 
duct, if we do approach them, as to give no offence, that 
may expose us to their censure and displeasure; we shall 
not only be out of the reach, but out of the fear of danger; 
and need have no doubt or suspicion of any. Coverdale's 
version is preferable here, So needest thou not to be afraid 
of death; which is agreeable to the oriental ones, Procul 
absiste ab eo, qui potestatem habet necis, et terror es mortis ne 
reformides. The philosopher seems happy in his compari- 
son, who resembled the court to a fire, which at a distance 
gives a comfortable and refreshing heat, but scorches when 
you come too near. The images of walking in the midst of 
snares, and upon the battlemeiits of a tower, are not less 
lively and expressive. The Vulgate changes the last simile, 
and renders, from what authority I know not, Super dolen- 
tium arma ambulabis, following a copy which probably 
had, iirV aXyovvrojv iroXtfiuca 7rzpnraTtig. The sense of which 
I piresume is, Thou shalt walk amidst the arms of enraged 
enemies, disposed to give no quarter to those that fall into 
their hands. 

Ver. 14. As near as thou canst, guess at thy neighbours.*] 
Our translation seems here not full enough; for mere guess-* 
ingis not a sufficient foundation of security in the choice of 
friends. The original word <rr6xa<rai expresses a great deal 
more. It is a metaphor taken from shooting, and the whole! 
sentence, Kara Trjvlcxvvaovaroxavcu, means, to take good aim, 
to look stoadfastly upon the mark, and to apply all one's 
strength and dexterity to hit it; and the direction couched 
under it is, that, to form a right judgment of our neighbour, 
wt> must make all necessary inquiry concerning him, and 
try him in all possible instances ; we must consider his ge- 
neral character, and particular qualifications, whether in all 
respocts, such as temper, faithfulness, honour, discretion, 
virtue, &c. he is a proper person to make a friend or confi- 
dant of, and one whom we are satisfied we can safely trust' 
and communicate our most secret affairs to, and be assisted 
in them by his wisdom and experience. 

Ver. 1G. And let just men eat and drink with thee.] This 
advice somewhat resembles that of our Saviour, Luke 
xiv. 12. not to call our rich neighbours to our feast, such 
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as are recommended to us merely by their state and fortune, 
but in the choice of our acquaintance, and the disposal of 
our good things, to have regard chiefly to merit, and espe- 
cially men's moral qualifications. To prefer a man of strict 
sobriety, to an intemperate and noisy companion; and ono 
of piety and virtue, to an abandoned and profligate rake. 
And we have the reason in the former verse for the prefer- 
ence here given, because when thy table is furnished with 
deserving and edifying guests, thy talk will be with the wise, 
and all thy communication in the law of the Most High; and 
indeed the Vulgate so transposes the verses. We may also 
apply this direction to charity in particular, which is very 
much recommended, and rises in its value by the prudent 
choice of the most worthy objects. Among such as we in- 
tend to do acts of kindness and benevolence to, we should 
prefer those whom we know to be of the number of the 
faithful; and among these, such as have more eminently 
distinguished themselves, and merely because they have so. 
Thus Tobit, when he saw abundance of meat prepared, 
said to his son, Go and bring what poor man soever thou 
shalt find out of our brethren, zvho is mindful of the Lord. 
(ii, 1, 2.) And our Saviour promises a reward to them that 
receive a prophet, or a just man, or shall give only a cup of 
cold water to a disciple of his, as such. When Elijah was 
sustained by the hospitable widow, the merit of her piety 
chiefly consisted in this, that she knew she was feeding a 
man of God, and it was the very motive of her. doing it; 
" Fructu pascitur Elias a vidua, sciente, quod hominem 
Dei pasceret, et propter hoc pasceret," (Aug, Confess, lib, 
xiii. cap. 2G.) 

Ver. 17. For the Jiand of the artificer the work shall be 
commended, and the wise ruler of the people for his speech.'] 
Every business and occupation has its marks and charac- 
ters by which it is distinguished, and in which each artist 
seeks to excel: as sculpture, by representing nature in re- 
lievo; painting, by imitating it in colours; statuary, by a 
bold expression of life, and a familiar and agreeable atti- 
tude; that which should distinguish a prince, is wisdom in 
his discourse, prudence in his resolves, and justice in his 
laws and administrations. Nothing should come from his 
mouth, but should have some resemblance of an oracle; 
according to that of Solomon, A divine sentence is in the 
lips of the king, fiavruov «ri x*&* m j3a<n\tu>£, and, his mouth 
transgresseth not in judgment. (Prov, xvi, 10,) Janscnius 
is of opinion, that a new chapter begins here; and indeed 
it appears, that this is not mere conjecture, for some copies 
do begin the tenth chapter at this verse. 

Ver. 18, A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city, 
and he that is rash in his talk shall be hated.] i. e. The slan- 
derer or spreader of false and evil reports, is a terror to the 
neighbourhood where he lives, and very justly too, for by 
sowing discord and jealousy, and fomenting differences, he 
sets all around him at variance, Calmct applies avfjp 7X0x7- 
.<rwSt)C to the satirist, who spares nobody, provided he can 
shew his witty talent, or make himself merry, at the ex- 
pense of others. Nobody cares to lie under the lash of his 
satires, and even those who commend him most, are afraid 
of him, Clemens Alex, instead of iv ttoXu avrov, which is 
the common reading, has avqp yXwvatlodris $o)3f/)bc iv a7T(o* 
\et$ avrov* (Pacdag, lib, ii. cap. 7.) which is a good com- 
ment upon the latter part of the verse; i. e. the talkative, 
abusive person often brings upon himself not only hatred 



and disgrace, but punishment likewise, and sometimes such 
a punishment as is terrible to himself and the beholders; 
which he. illustrates by the correction which Thersites un- 
derwent for his insolent way of talking. 

CHAP. X. 

Ver; 1.. Jx. WISE judge will instruct his people, and the 
government of a prudent man is well ordered.] Will be well 
ordered, riyefxovia gvvetov Ttrayfitvr) tarat. This isthe reading 
in all the editions. The Vulgate renders, Principatus sensati 
stabilis erit, from a copy probably which had mpvyfttvri, to 
which agrees the Syriac, Princeps sapiens stabiliet civitatem 
suam.. Calmet follows ono which read, Ttrafilvi) tarat, Le 
goverment de Vhomme sense sera etendue, son regne sera long 
et heureux; i. e. God shall bless the reign of a prudent prince, 
and make it of long continuance, and vast extent. Accord- 
ing to that of Solomon, Prov. xxix. 14. T/ie king that faith- 
fully judgeth, his throne shall be established for ever. 

Ver. 2. As the judge of the people is himself, so are his of- 
jicers, and what manner of man the ruler of the city is, such 
are all they that dwell therein. Ver, 3, An unwise king de- 
stroy eth his people, but through the prudence of them which 
are in authority, the city shall be inhabited.] Good kings, 
such as Josiah, Hezekiah, David, &c. who have themselves 
a true sense of religion, and a regard for the honour of God, 
will be zealous in promoting the right worship of him, and 
encouraging it in others; but such an evil one as Jero- 
boam, who introduces wrong modes of worship, will occa- 
sion the Lord's people to transgress in the like instances of 
idolatry. Wo may make the like observation with respect 
to the Roman emperors, whether we instance in Augustus, 
Trajan, or Vespasian, the delight and guardians of their 
people ; or in those monsters, Caligula, Nero, and Helio- 
gabalus, the pests and scourges of them, Cicero has the 
like reflection with our author: "Ut cupiditatibus principum 
et vitiis infici solet tota civitas, sic cmendari et corrigi con- 
tinentia," &c. Through the vices of princes the whole city 
commonly is infected; as, on the contrary, by their good- 
ness and regularity, it is amended and improved : so that 
the vices of princes are not so much to be lamented, though 
this is no small evil, as that their subjects are drawn there- 
by to an imitation of them. Ono may observe in the his- 
tory of all times, that such as the rulers were, such by de- 
grees was the city itself; and every change of manners in 
the prince, produces the same in the conduct of the people. 
And then he beautifully observes, "Quo perniciosius de 
rcpublica mcrentur vitiosi principes, quod non solum vitia 
concipiunt ipsi, scd ca infundunt in civitatem, plusque ex- 
emplo, quam peccato, nocent," (De Leg. lib. iii.) St. Chry- 
sostom applies what is here said of rulers in general, to such 
as are vested with spiritual authority. To shew how their 
failings influence others, he illustrates the case by compar- 
ing their miscarriages with injuries happening to the natural 
body. " If a hand, or foot, or any common member, is hurt 
by some accident, the whole welfare of the body is not 
thereby affected, nor its general uso obstructed; but if 
through some casualty the eyes are blinded, or the head 
dangerously wounded, the whole body suffers in the cala- 
mity of so principal a part, and wants its necessary guido 
and direction," (Eclog. de Peccat, et Confess.) 

Ver. 4. Tlie power of the earth is in the hand of the Lord, 
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and in due time he will set over it one that is profitable.'] 
God, as he is the sovereign Lord of the world, disposes of 
the kingdoms of the earth according to his pleasure; he 
pulleth down one, and setteth up another, (Psal. Ixxv. 7. 
Dan. ii. 21.) as shall best suit with the designs of his pro- 
vidence. He rejected Saul from being king over Israel, 
-for not executing his commandments, and promoted David 
to the kingdom, though chosen out of the people, as the 
fittest, and most profitable. And thus God in due time 
raised up Cyrua, who was prophesied of above a hundred 
years before his birth, to be a special instrument of his 
providence in restoring the Jews from their captivity, and 
to fulfil all his will ; or, according to some learned men, 
the Messiah in particular may be here meant, the expecta- 
tion of whom was matter of consolation to the Israelites 
in all their dispersions and calamities : for that there was 
an expectation of some great blessing or deliverance still 
to come, in the days of this writer, appears from many 
passages in this book ; and the faith and hope of such 
righteous ones among the Israelites, as waited for the sal- 
vation of God, seems well expressed in these words. (See 
Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, disc. 6.) 

Ver. 5. And upon the person of the scribe shall he lay his 
honour.'] The title of scribe belongs not merely to a copier 
of the law, but to those likewise who were learned in ex- 
plaining it, and answering the difficulties arising concern- 
ing the sense of it. rpanixanvc, here used, signifies, in 
general, a wise and learned man, and so it is rendered, 
xxxviii. 24. The Jews had their 2o0ot, Fpafifjiarug, and 
Su^ijr^raf. So^ol were wise moralists in general ; rpctfifia- 
rale. were those that were skilled in the knowledge of the 
law, and interpreted it to the people, according to the 
literal sense; Svfrrrtjrat were mystical and allegorical in- 
terpreters of Scripture. Wo meet with them all together, 
1 Cor. i. 20. The sense, according to Calmet, is, That 
God puts upon the person or face of the wise man part of 
the glory with which he is encompassed, a portion of that 
light which shone upon the face of Moses ; (Exod. xxxiv. 
33.) or, that God gives to the wise all the light which they 
have occasion for, to fulfil their duty ; that it is he which 
crowns their skill, and gives success and honour to them ; 
that the dignity which a learned man through his merit ar- 
rives at, is from the Lord, who bestowed the wisdom, and 
blessed the endeavours, by which he became so eminent 
and useful ; or if, by scribes, we understand magistrates 
or public officers of state, whom we read of often under 
the kings of Judah, both in times of war and peace ; the 
meaning then is, that God has made persons of such a 
public character, in some sort the representatives of his 
power upon earth ; that they are in this respect the images 
of God, and, in proportion to their dignity, claim reverence 
and honour. The oriental versions understand the place 
in a moral sense, " Dabit colentibus sc gloriam suam," i. e. 
Those who honour God, lie will honour. The Port-Royal 
comment applies it to the clergy, to whom, when God 
calls them to the important charge of the pastoral office, 
he gives the spirit of wisdom and understanding at their 
desire, and the other requisites to discharge so weighty a 
trust. Or, lastly, if wc understand it of the high-priest in 
particular, it may refer to the majesty of God upon the 
diadem of his head. (Wisd. xviii. 24.) 

Vcr. G. Bear not hatred to thy neighbour for every 



wrong, and do nothing at all by injurious practices.] The 
advice is like that of Pythagoras, in his Golden Verses, 

M/j8' txOatpe tpiXov gov afiapradog ttvaica fujepifc. 

The Vulgate renders, .Omnis injuria proximi ne memineris; 
following a copy probably which had fjufxvyayg instead of 
fit}via<rgg. It seems to be a repetition and enforcement of 
Lev. xix. 18. and forbids the treasuring up in our minds 
revenge, for every private injury received, and meditating 
an opportunity of returning the like. Calmet observes, that 
the duty of forgiveness is expressed here almost in as clear 
and full a manner, as in the gospel itself. The best remedy 
against injuries received is to forget them : " InjuriaTum 
remedium est oblivio." (Aug. epist. 54.) And Cicero re- 
cords it to the honour of Caesar, "Quod nihil oblivisci 
soleret, nisi injurias." (Orat. pro Ligar.) Or perhaps the 
true rendering and meaning may be, Express not ill-will to 
thy neighbour by any act of injustice, or by doing him any 
wrong, and act nothing in a. proud and haughty way ; 
which sense of the whole verse is greatly confirmed by the 
context, and the oriental versions. 

Ver. 7. Pride is hateful before God and man, and by both 
doth one commit iniquity.] KaX 1% afuporipwv 7rAt//ijKeX//<xa 
aSiica. So Vat. Drusius, Hoeschelius, and Grabe, contrary 
to the reading of the Alex. MS. Why he preferred this, 
or how he understood it, we should probably have known, 
had he lived to publish his notes. If, with Badwell and 
Drusius, we refer both to what goes before, the sense will 
be, that by pride and injustice (for no other vices are 
mentioned) one commits iniquity. Grotius by conjecture 
reads, koI tig afitfxyripovg irXrififieXu aditc'ia, Injustice offends 
against both, viz. God and man; or, which comes to the 
same, By injustice a man offends against both. This ex- 
position is more agreeable to the context, and is confirmed 
by the oriental versions. Syriac, Odio est apud Deuni et 
homines superbia, et apud utrumque (Noldius renders the 
particle ^y which the Syriac here uses often by coram) 
rapina et oppressio; and the Arabic, Execrandus estfastus 
apud Deum et homines, et apud utrumque violentia et ty- 
rannis. The Tigurine is to the same effect, Utriqne faci- 
nus injustum aversantur. Calmet says, the sense may be, 
that injustice is beyond them both, i. e. more odious to 
God and man than either hatred or pride, and supposes 
the Hebrew originally so to have read. 

Vcr. 8. Because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and 
riches got by deceit, the kingdom is translated from one 
people to another.] i. e. Because of injustice, and contu- 
melious (or proud) behaviour, dta adticiac kA vfiptig, and 
wealth, the foundation of both, a kingdom undergoes dif- 
ferent changes, and is translated into the hands of different 
rulers. Our translators follow a copy, which read, xpvf^ara 
SoXta, but most editions, as the oriental versions likewise, 
have only xQW a ™ singly. The pride and luxury of a na- 
tion which enervate, public injuries which irritate, and 
riches which create envy, are temptations to their neigh- 
bours to invade such a dissolute people, and aro no im- 
probable causes of their weakness, and final overthrow. 
Besides the infinite power of God, who is the sovereign 
arbiter and disposer of kingdoms, and overturns them often 
for the punishment of either prince or people, one may 
plainly discover a natural cause of the fall of states and 
empires, which is no other, than national iniquity, or the 
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ambition, violcnco, and injustico of the great. When a 
public spirit is lost and destroyed, and liberty itself is no 
longer valued as a blessing; when ambitious and aspiring 
tempers seek only their own benefit, and arc regardless of 
the public welfare, one may pronounce that that kingdom 
cannot long stand, but must at length sink under the weight 
of its burdens and oppressions. This observation is jus- 
tified in tho translations and fato of the four famous mo- 
narchies ; luxury within themselves, and violence offered 
to others, self-iuterestedness, and a disregard to the prin- 
cipal things, both civil and sacred, were the occasion of 
their overthrow. As to the Roman empire in particular, 
Cato's account of that people's gradual degeneracy and 
fall is worth transcribing, and is a close comment upon 
the passage before us: " Nolite existimare majores nostros 
armis Hemp, ex parva magnam fecisse. Alia fuerc quae 
illos magnos fecenint, quos nobis nulla sunt. Dorai indus- 
tria, foris justum imperium, animus in consulendo liber, 
neque libidini neque delicto obnoxius. Pro his nos habe- 
mus luxuriam atquc avaritiam, publico egestatem", priva- 
tim opulentiam, inter bonos et malos nullum discrimen, 
omnia virtutis praemia ambitio possidet; neque miruih, ubi 
vos separatim sibi quisque consilia capitis, ubi domi volup- 
tatibus, hie pecuniae aut gratiae servitis. Hinc impetus fit 
in vacuam Hemp." (Aug. de Civit. Dei; lib. v. cap. 13.) 
Solomon assigns the like reason of the decay of states, 
and quick succession of princes, For the transgression of 
a land, many are the princes thereof. (Prov. xxviii. 2.) 
Ba<7(Ae<a awb £$vovg tig Wvog fitraytrat ha ahtciag kol vfipztg 
Kat xqw<i™> is the reading in all the editions of this place : 
but I cannot conceal my suspicion, that it is both corrupt 
and faultily pointed ; I propose it therefore as a conjec- 
ture, whether the true reading might not have been, ver. 8. 
BatnXfcta otto iSvovg tig iSvog fxerayerat ha ahtztag teal vfipzig. 
Ver. 9. Am \p{]}xara rt virsprityavtvtTai yij teal <nrodog ; 0tAap- 
yvpov filv yap ouStv avofxwTtpov. My reasons to support this 
conjecture are these : 1. In ver. 7. two vices are only men- 
tioned, pride and injustice, as the cause of the fall of em- 
pires, and therefore it seems wrong to insert a new parti- 
cular in the verse following, which is a continuation of the 
same subject. 2. That, according to the common reading, 
there seems to be no sense orconnexion in ver. 9. whether 
rt vrrsprityavtvtrai *yfj teal tnroSoc precedes <f>i\apyvpov, k. r. X. 
as it does in some editions, or follows after it, as it does in 
others. * 3. If ha x9W ara be carried forward, and joined 
to ri v7T£/o^av£u£ra«, the context is quite consistent and uni- 
form, and a good reason is subjoined against pride upon 
account of riches ; viz. that the $t\apyvpog, or person fond 
of wealth, who is resolved to get it at any rate, often sets 
his own soul to sale. I have the pleasure to find that 
Messieurs of Port-Royal confirm this conjecture in their 
comment on that place. 

Ver. J). Why are earth and ashes proud? Tliere is not a 
more wicked thing than a covetous man, for such a one sct- 
teth his own soul to sale, because while he liveth he casteth 
away his bowels:'] That this verse is mangled and imper- 
fect, appears from the different reading of it in most of the 
printed editions, and from all the ancient versions, none of 
which agree in placing the sentences, or, representing the 
sense of the whole alike. -The Syriac and Arabic say no- 
thing of the covetous man, or his behaviour, nor are the 
intermediate sentences in the Vat. or Alcxand. MS. Dr. 



Grabc indeed by a transposition, Ecclus. x. makes them 
his ninth verse, but from what authority he either trans- 
poses or inserts them, docs not appear; the Vulgate has 
the whole, but in different order. Our translation follows 
the Complut. an edition of great authority as to this book: 
(sec Grabc's Prolegom. cap. 3. sec. 1.) yet hero differs 
somewhat from the Vulgate. This great uncertainty, and 
the incoherence of the text itself, have induced many to 
think of a transposition, particularly Jansenius and Mes- 
sieurs of Port-Royal; and, among the sacred critics, Bad well 
and Castalio, which is also followed in the Geneva ver- 
sion. They have generally agreed it designed to fix this 
fine reflection,' W7ty are earth and ashes proud, at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh verse, where it is followed by one no . 
less beautiful, and well adapted to it, and which gives a 
convincing reason, why man, subject to so many infirmi- 
ties and diseases, of short continuance here, and whose 
final condition is in the dust, ought not to be proud. The 
consideration, that he is a, composition only of animated 
clay, and by death resolvable into it again, when he shall 
be a filthy loathsome object, and inherit creeping things, 
Sripia, L e. poisonous insects, and worms, is alone suffi- 
cient to mortify all pride, even in the best or greatest of 
the species. But I do not warrant this transposition, 
though- the sense is improved and well connected by it, 
without some authority from MSJ>. or printed copies to 
justify it. -I shall only observe with St. Chrysostom, that 
the prophets, to abate human pride, represent the present 
state of man, his highest enjoyments of life, and the final 
period of it, under the most diminutive terms, and the 
meanest resemblances and comparisons, (Horn. 27. de 
incompreh. Dei Nat.) 

Because, while he liveth, he casteth away his boicels.] The 
reading of this passage is very different. Our translators 
follow a copy which had, on lv £wy avrov typist ra.tvSwx- 
$7a avrov, which the Vulgate seems likewise to have fol- 
lowed. The sense of it is perplexed ; the best that offers 
seems to be this, That the covetous man for the sake of 
money pawns his soul, or forfeits his salvation, because, 
from an immoderate love of it, he scruples not to commit 
any acts of injustice, fraud, or violence. And from the 
same principle, when he seeth his brother have need typist 
to. £vSo<T0ta avrov, he casts away or shuts up his bowels 
of compassion from him, Omnem humanitatis affectum, as 
Castalio renders evSoctSki, answerable to <x7rXa7x va ok-np- 
jiu>v 2 (Col. iii. 12.) or it may mean, that he is not good even 
to himself, but starves and pinches his own bowels. Cal- 
met favours this sense, That for the sake of getting wealth, 
he exposes his life, his liberty, and his repose ; he, as it 
were, tears out his own bowels by the cruelty which lie 
exercises towards himself, refusing himself even common 
necessaries ; and after this revenge upon himself, it is no 
w T onder that he casts off all tenderness and natural affec- 
tion towards his nearest relations, and all care of those 
that belong to him. The wickedness of covetousness, and 
the perdition it leads men into, is strongly represented in 
the instance of Judas, who when, for the gain of thirty 
pieces of silver, he sold his master, at length ippnpe ra 
IvSoaOia avrov, burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out. (A^ts i. 18.) Some Greek copies, with which 
agree Drusius and Vatablus, have trt lv £wy avrov tppopav 
ru tvSoaOm avrov, I presumo the true reading in thoso 
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copies was, vtl Iv %&$ avrov Ipphpavro zvSocrQia avrov' i.e. 6e- 
cause in his life, or while he is living, his bowels are, or may 
be sited. To shed a man's bowels, is a Hebrew phrase for 
an assassination, or sudden slaughter of a man. Thus in 
the passage of Joab and Amasa, it is said, He smote him 
under the fifth rib, a Hebraism for stabbing at the heart, 
and sited his bowels to the earth, another expression like- 
wise for stabbing him : and none so liable to be thus slain 
by treachery, as unjust and proud tings, potent and great 
oppressors, of whom the context warrants us to understand 
this passage principally. The sense, according to this 
small alteration is, Dumvivit, intestina projiciuntur ;i.e. 
.that such a tyrant is never safe, in the midst of life he is in 
death. And the reflection we should draw from it is, that 
the most secure state (seemingly from wealth and power) 
it not exempt from sudden accidents, nor more safe from 
Tiolence than natural death; which seems to be a more 
natural sense than that of Grotius, -who understands the 
place of chirurgical operations upon the persons of the 
mighty. { - 

Ver 10. The physician cutteth off a long disease, and he 
that is to-day a king, to-morrow shall die.'] There are va- 
rious readings of this passage likewise ; the two principal 
are, paicpbv appotarqua kotttu larpbc, which is followed by 
our translators, and approved of by Drusius and Grotius; 
and paicobv dppuxrrrjua (XKutirrH larpov. The sense of the 
former is, That as a physician cureth a long and inveterate 
disease by the application of suitable remedies, so God 
often takes away suddenly, by the stroke of death, a tyrant 
who has been a long and. sore evil and plague to the state; 
which seems to be the sense of the Vulgate rendering, Orn- 
ate potentatus brevis vita, though this probably was a mar- 
ginal note, and crept into the text. The sense of the latter 
is, A long disease baffles or laughs at the physician ; and 
considered jointly with the following sentence, he that is a 
king to-day, to-morrow shall die, contains two substantial 
reasons why mortal men should avoid pride, viz. the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of cure in long and chronical distem- 
pers, and the sudden and unexpected dispatches made by 
short and acute ones. Misfortunes in life, and remarkable 
visitations, have taught even tyrants not only a sense of 
their mortality, but of submission and humility. When the 
hand of God lay heavy upon Antiochus Epiphanes, he 
who, a little before, was so exalted beyond the condition of 
a man, that he thought he might have commanded the waves 
of the sea, and could weigh the mountains in a balance, and 
reach even to the stars of heaven, as it is finely expressed, 
2 Mace. ix. 11, 12.* began to come to a due sense and 
knowledge of himself, when worms rose out of his body: 
he then confessed his weakness, and the folly of opposing 
the Most High in these remarkable words: — " It is meet to 
be subject unto God, and that a man who is mortal should 
not proudly think of himself as if he was God." Matta- 
thias enforces his speech to his children, concerning that 
tyrant, from the like consideration, Fear not the words of a 
sinful man, for his glory shall be dung and worms; to-day 
he shall be lifted up, and to-morrow he shall not be found, 
because he is returned to his dust, and his thought is come 
to nought. (1 Mace. ii. G2, G3.) 

Ver. 12. The beginning of pride is when one departeth 
from God, and his heart is turned away from his Maker.] 
9 Apxv vmpr)<paviae, uvQpdjirov a<pL<rraplvov curb Kvpiov 9 OX, as 



other copies have it, cnroarrivai avb Kvpiov, which the Vul- 
gate manifestly follows; i. e. to. depart from God, is the 
beginning of pride, or rather pride is the cause of man's 
revolting from the Lord. Thus the Syriac, Initium delic- 
torum hominum est ipsorum superbia, as if the reading was, 
apxrj v7TBpr\(j>avta f *c. r. X. And so Calmet, Le premier pas 
que Vhomme fait pour ^eloigner de Dieu, est Vorgneil; i. e. 
the first step ^whicti a man makes to depart from God, is 
through pride. According to Grotius, the sense is, that it 
is apxv vTrcpr}*paviag, the height of pride, fastightm superbia, 
to depart from and rebel against one's Maker; and so 
rosh is often taken in Hebrew, and apxv in many places of 
this book, (xi. 3. xaax. 21. xxxix. 26.) The following sen- 
tence, kcl\ airb tqv iroifi<ravroe ahrbv airiart} n *ca/>§ta avrov, 
should be rendered, and whose heart is turned away from 
his Maker. It is a Hebraism, as in Psal. xxxii. Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord imputeth no sin, and there is 
no guile in the spirit of him: so the Heb..oi&v l<m lv r<£ 
irvtvpoTi avrov SoAoe ; so the LXX. and yet our rendering 
is preferable, and in whose spirit there is no guile ; and so 
our translators have donein other places. The truth of 
the observation itself will appear from considering the first 
angel and man. Lucifer was dazzled with his great beauty 
and perfections, he forgot that he was nothing before God 
made him what he was, and imagining that he could sub- 
sist by himself, independently of his Creator,. he fell into a 
shameful apostacy and rebellion. (Fulgent, de Praedest. 
lib. ii.) The first man iitlike manner became an apostate 
through pride, and all his children, who imitate his pre- 
sumption, and make an idol of their own will, and aspire 
to a perfection which is incpmmunicable to any creature, 
do so far withdraw their hearts like him from their Maker, 
and renounce allegiance to him. Pride in both was the 
beginning of sin, as it follows in the next verse. In the 
devil it produced envy, which is inseparable from it, and 
by it he ruined the first man ; in Cain, the eldest of Adam's 
children, it produced jealousy, which made Abel's virtue 
and good qualities insupportable to hiin, and that jealousy 
filled him with rage to kill his brother, the protomartyr of 
the Old Testament. 

Ver. 13. For pride is the beginning of sin.] i. e. It is the 
source of all or the greatest sins, or it is itself the chief of 
all sins; and so Grotius expounds it, Summum omnium 
peccatorum est superbia. Fulgentius says, Pride is pro- 
perly styled here apxv ap.apria& because sin springs from 
it, as from its root. (De Virgin, et Humil.) And this. we 
may either understand, with that writer, of the sin and fall 
of Lucifer, for so high docs he trace the original of pride ; 
(de Preedest, lib. i. as docs St. Austin likewise, deCivit 
Dei, lib. xii- cap. G.) or, we may apply it to Adam's 
transgression in particular, as others do; or we may take 
pride in a larger sense here, to signify, in general, a con- 
tempt of God, which accompanies all manner of sin, ac- 
cording to that of Prosper, "Nullum peccatum fieri po- 
test, potuit, aut poterit, sine superbia; si quidem nihil 
aliud est omne peccatum, nisi contemptus Dei." (De Vita 
Contemplat.lib. iii. cap. 3, 4.) That pride is tho root or 
source of sin, experience and observation confirm, for men 
grow more or less wicked in proportion as this vice of 
pride gets ground. Some degree of it. is to be found in 
every act of disobedience ; for sin being a transgression of 
the law, implies a contempt of the authority which enacts 
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it; but when prido is grown up to the height, it exalts men 
into so vain an opinion of themselves, that they lose the 
sense of duty, and of those obligations which they owe 
to their Maker, and the overflowings of their ungodliness 
are like a mighty torrent. The Psalmist therefore, with 
groat propriety, gives this, as the character of an ungodly 
man, That he is so proud he careth not for God, neither is 
God in all his thoughts. (Psal. x. 4.) And as pride was 
the original of sin, so is it still the promoter and continucr 
of it, pride being the fountain of most of the heresies and 
schisms which have disturbed the church. Dr. Grabe con- 
tends, that the true reading of this place is, apyr\ vinpntya- 
vtag afiaprta, (Proleg. cap. 2. torn, ult.) to make it corre- 
spond with the preceding verse. But it matters not greatly 
which reading is preferred, the sense being nearly the same 
in both. 

And therefore the Lord brought upon them strange 'cala- 
mities.'] As pride is the root of sin, so God's judgments 
and tlireatenings are particularly levelled against it. On 
this account the prophets frequently denounce destruction 
to Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Jerusalem itself. And one 
end of the ruin brought upon a wicked people is, to stain 
the pride of their glory, and to revenge their contemptuous 
defiance of him. There are two readings of the Greek; 
7rap£§o£a<r£ KvpiOQ ra<; £7raAa>rac, which IS followed in our 
version ; aud though this expression is somewhat parti- 
cular, yet is it warranted by a parallel, 1 Deut. xxviii.59. 
7rapa§o%a<ju Kvptoc rac irXrryaG gov, and in this'sense i-rrayoyyr) 
is often used in this book. (See note on ii. 2.) The 
other reading is, irapcSo&Ku Kvpioc rac wvaywyaci. e. God 
hath disgraced the assemblies or congregations of the proud; 
and thus vwaywyrj is used, xvi. 7—8. upon a similar oc- 
casion. The Vulgate favours this sense, Exhonoravit con- 
ventus malorum y and the Tigurine, Agmina malorum effecit 
ignominia; and Coverdalc's and the Geneva versions are 
to the same effect. In either reading there arc memorable 
instances of the truth of the observation. Thus God 
brought strange* calamities upon the proud builders of 
Babel, the old giants, the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, (xvi. 7, S.) Pharaoh and the Canaanites, who are 
particularly referred to in the context, Shalmancser, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and other insolent 
and haughty princes, whose actions are recorded in sacred 
and profane history — all of whom/etf away in the strength 
of their foolishness, and were abhorred by God for their 
pride. 

Ver. 18. Pride was not made for man, nor furious anger 
for them that are born of a ivoman.] OvtcitcrKTrai avOpumotg 
innprifyavla, ovSl opyrj Svjiov ytvvi)fJLam yvvaiKWV* i. C. Pride 
was not created in men, as the Geneva version rightly has it, 
witli which agree Grotius and Junius. TheTe is not, there- 
fore, any just reason to accuse nature, or complain of our 
Creator, if we are subject to pride, anger, or revenge, for 
these are not radical vices, or natural to bur frame, but 
such as we brought upon ourselves through negligence, or 
the malice of the devil introduced them. As God is not 
the author of sin, so neither hath he infused such bad 
habits. « Pride indeed is natural to some kind of animals, 
and anger to others; but man came perfect out of his 
Maker's hands, and if pride, wrath, or cruelty, prevail 
over him, they arc passions originally foreign to his nature. 
In himself he js so excellent, and his nature sq far superior 



to that of animals, that what are perfections in them, ard 
in man vices, and their nature and qualities arc his shame 
and reproach. Thus St. Austin: "Tantce exccllentiac est 
in comparatione pecoris homo, ut vitium hominis natura 
sit pecoris." (Lib. ii. de Pcccat. Origin, cap. 4.) The 
latter sentence, oiSc opyrj Svpov ytvvfifiaai ywattcwv, which is 
well rendered in our version, and with it agree Drusius, 
Junius, Badwell, and Bossuet, as also the oriental and 
Covcrdale's versions, is strangely misunderstood by Gro- 
tius, and very badly rendered by him, nor furious anger for 
the female sex. Had he attended to the use of the phrase, 
Job xv. 14. xxv. 4. 1 Mace. iii. 45. Matt. xi. 11. he 
might have spared his unhandsome sneer and unjust re- 
flection, " Sunt quidem multaj mulicrcs iracundae, sed non 
necessario" In this mistake he manifestly copies the Vul- 
gate, Neque iracundia nationi mulierum; as doMessicurs of 
Port-Royal, and the Geneva version, and some other in- 
terpreters, all of whom derive their mistake from the same 
cause, and seem not to have consulted the Greek, which 
gives no handle, as there is no foundation in nature, for 
such an abuse. I shall only set down this caution about 
pride, that it is the more dangerous as it is a bosom evil. 
Other vices are more open, and strike a sort of horror in 
the commission ; but pride springs from our very virtues, it 
grows up with them, and lies concealed under them, like 
a worm in some fair fruit, which spoils and corrupts all 
within, however beautiful the outward appearance may be. 
Ver. 19. They that fear the Lord are a sure seed, and they 
that love him, an honourable plant; they that regard not 
the laiv, are a dishonourable seed ; they that transgress the 
commandments, are a deceivable seed.] 27rep//a irXavrjacwc, a 
mistaken, 'or, as the margin has it, an unstable seed. Our 
translators follow the Complut, with which agrees Came- 
rarius's copy. But neither the Vatican, nor Alexandrian 
MS. nor the Vulgate, nor Syriac; nor Drusius, follows 
it. The other Greek copies have, ^iripfia Ivtijiov irolov ; 
<rirepfia avOpvj'rrov* airipfiaivrtfiov 7roTov ; ol <po(5ovfitvot tov 
Kvpiov* airipiia artfiov ttoIov ; airipfia avOpdwov* tnrepfia artfiov 
irolov ; ol irapafiaivovrtc ivroXac' which if closely attended 
to, though seemingly intricate, affords a sense easy and na- 
tural enough, viz. What is the precious seed (or what 
race of creatures is peculiarly worthy of honour) ? the seed 
of man, viz. the human race alone of all the generations of 
creatures upon earth claim this honour. What is this pre- 
cious or honourable seed (viz. of man)? they that fear the 
Lord. What is said of awippa anfiov, which immediately 
follows, if pursued in the same light, will be equally clear. 
The first answer to the question is true so far as it goes, 
but being not complete or explicit enough, the question is 
put a second time to draw out a full answer. The repeti- 
tion of questions in this manner is not unusual in Scrip- 
ture, and in these sapiential books especially, instances 
of which we have, Ecclus. ii. and iii. Psal. xxiv. 7 — 10. 
and many might be fetched from the Proverbs. Of the two 
Greek readings, if one only is to be admitted, there seems 
much the greater authority for the latter,- which our transla- 
tion hath omitted. Whether both be genuine, cannot be 
determined. Hoeschelius indeed has joined them, but from 
what copy, or whether from a very ancient one, docs not 
appear. The Geneva version makes one verse of both, 
and sets the sense in no indifferent light; There is a seed of 
man which is an honourable seed; the honourable seed are 
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they that [fear the Lord. There is a seed <f man ivhich is 
without honour; the seed without honour, <ire they tliat 
transgress the commandments of the Lord: it is a seed that 
remaineth which feareth the Lord, and a fair plant that 
love him; but they are a seed without honour that despise the 
law,. and a deceivable seed that break the commandments. 

Ver.20. Among brethren he that is chief is honourable, so 
are they that fear the Lord in his eyes.'] i. e. Honourable in his 
eyes. The Syriae rendering is preferable, Inter fratres natu 
grandior est henorabilis, at qui timet Dominuih honorabilis 
est prce illo; and the Tigurine version agrees with it. 

Ver. 21. The fear of the Lord goeth before the obtaining 
of authority, but roughness and pride are the losing thereof] 
This verse is omitted in many Greek copies, the -Vulgate 
ond oriental versions : our translators follow the Complut. 
There are two readings of the first sentence, viz.irpb A//£ewc 
apX^G* ^o/3oc Kvpiov, and irpoXffatag apXQ> K * r * ^- ^Xr^pvafibg 
is rather hardness of heart, than roughness, such as was 
that of Pharaoh's. The history of the different fortunes of 
Saul and David is a full comment on this verse. 

Ver. 22. Wliether he be rich, noble, or poor, their glory 
is the fear of the Lord.] i. e. In every state of life, the fear 
of the Lord is most to be valued and regarded. Whether 
a man be rich and honourable, or poor and disregarded, 
under each of these conditions let him act agreeably to 
what God requires from him. In the former state, let him 
not pride himself in, nor presume too much upon, a great 
fortune, nor be tempted to forget God, the giver of it. In 
the latter, let him not offend against his neighbour by 
.wrong or robbery, nor against his God by munnurs and 
discontent. The author seems to allude to Jer. ix.23,24. 

Ver. 23. It is not meet to despise the poor man that hath 
understanding, neither is it convenient to magnify a sinful 
man.] In the proverbial books, wisdom and religion mean 
the same thing, and accordingly by a man of understanding 
here, is meant a just and good man. And thus the Vul- 
gate, Noli despicere hominem justum panperem, et noli 
magnifacere virum peccatorem divitem; which last word is 
very properly added there to preserve the antithesis, which 
is likewise inserted in the oriental, the Tigurine, and the 
old English versions. 

Ver. 25. Unto the servant that is wise shall they that are 
free do service.] See xi. 1. It is not properly speaking 
cither birth or fortune that makes the free man or the 
slave. A man of a good and great soul, of an elevated 
genius, and of surprising parts and accomplishments, in 
whatever condition he be with respect to his outward cir- 
cumstances, is always free, and fit to preside over his su- 
periors in birth or fortune. His groat abilities will always 
command respect; he will shine either in private or pub- 
lic life, and is born not to instruct children only, but io 
teach senators wisdom ; not to command a single family, 
or neighbourhood, but provinces and kingdoms. Joseph's 
great accomplishments, though sold for a bond-servant, 
could not be confined to Potiphar's little concerns, which 
his skill and faithfulness greatly improved, but gave him 
authority over the whole land of Egypt; nor was Daniel, 
one of the children of the captivity, less in favour and 
power at the court of Nabuchodonosor. Diogenes, when 
exposed at a public sale, and asked what he knew, con- 
scious of his own worth, and of the importance of his abi- 
lities, with a peculiar greatness of soul replied,— I know 
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how to command free men. (Apud Laert. lib. vi.) Solomon 
has an observation resembling this, A wise servant shall 
have ritle over a son' that causeth shame,' Kpar^au hoirvruv 
a$p6vu)v, according to the LXX. (Prov. xvii.3.) 

And he that hath knowledge will not grudge when he is 
reformed.] Many copies omit ira&svofievos, and the sense is 
good without it; But if it be admitted, it should not be 
rendered reformed, but either instructed or reproved, as 
the Vulgate has it ; i. e. No man of knowledge or sense will 
murmur to be either instructed or reproved by one, who is 
his superior both in skill and power. 

Ver. 26. Be not overwise in doing thy business, and boast 
not thyself in the time of thy distress.] i. e. Be not con- 
ceited of thy work, nor boast of thy superior skill in the 
way of thy profession or trade, and be not slothful in time 
of poverty, or ashamed to get your livelihood by labour, 
nor say with the unjust steward, I cannot dig, to beg I am 
ashamed; which is a ridiculous pride. Or the sense may 
be, Invent not pretences to excuse yourself from labour, 
nor scruple through a false shame to get your own living 
by it in a low estate.; and thus the Geneva version, Seek 
not excuses when thou shouldest do thy ivork, neither be 
ashamed thereof through pride in the time of adversity. The 
Arabic version too seems to favour this latter sense, Nesis 
ignavus in opere tuo, nee impediat te pudor, cum fueris 
egenus ab his qua tibi prosunt, following probably a copy 
which read voaftZov. The Port-Royal comment is, Be not 
exalted or proud upon having done your work or duty, 
for when we have taken the greatest pfiins to do our best, 
we are but unprofitable servants; but such is our nature, 
that even our virtue and goodness itself is apt to betray 
us into pride. 

Ver. 27. Better is he that laboureth and abonndeth in all 
things, than he that boasteth himself and wanteth bread.] 
Calmet thinks our author here aims at exposing the ridicu- 
lous pride of the stoics, who made their wise man, though 
starving and naked, a demigod. 

" Ad summam sapiens uno minor est Jove ; dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum." 

(Hor. Epist. lib. i.) 

Some copies read % irepiiraTtov, t) So?a?ojuevoc; others omit 
Trept7raTwv, and have only fj 6 So£a£ojuevoe. I think the true 
reading is, rj irepiiraTtov So£a£o/ievoc, which the Alexandrian 
MS. has ; i. e. one that strutteth arid walketh proudly, that 
goeth about boasting, as vain and idle persons are wont to 
do, one of a quite different character from spyaZofjievog im- 
mediately before. As St. Pauls words inptTrarovvraQ utuk- 
Tb)<: }ir$\v ipya^ofiivovg, express the full opposition to his 
command ?va fxera yavxfag epya^Ofaevoi, k. t. X. (2 Thess. 
Hi. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 28. My son, glorify thy soul in meek?iess, and give it 
honour according to the dignity thereof] The sense seems 
the same with Luke xxi. 19. In your patience possess your 
souls; but the expression here is much stronger. It is ren- 
dered more clearly in the Geneva version, My son, get thy- 
self praise by meekness, and esteem thyself as thou deservest ; 
i. e. If thou art in want and poverty, be not dispirited or 
dejected, but preserve a constant evenness of temper, and 
endeavour to act up to the dignity of your nature ; or there 
may be, according to Calmet, this farther meaning, as Tt/un) 
often signifies maintenance in this writer, Provide for all the 
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necessary wants of life, by allowing yourself food, and all 
things convenient, according to your condition and circum- 
stances. In the foregoing verso the wise man condemns 
those who out of a foolish vanity were nsliamed to work, 
though ready to perish with hunger; see Prov. xii. 9. to 
which prohably he alludes. Here he attacks those who, out 
of a shameful principle of avarice, refuse themsfclves the 
common necessaries of life, and are afraid to- use those 
good things which they have in their power and possession. 
This sense seems countenanced by the following verse. 
This advico may also be extended to persons succeeding to 
great fortunes, or advanced to high posts of honour, to be- 
have with moderation in their new state, not to be puffed up 
with pride, nor yet to demean themselves, or abt below the 
dignity of their rank, and thereby forfeit' the regard and de- 
ference due to it ; but this is not so agreeable to the context. 
Ver. 29. Who tvill justify him that Sinneth against his 
otvn soul?] i. e. He that is so niggardly and covetous &s to 
defraud and deny himself even common necessaries, and 
fails in the duty which he owes to himself, cannot expect 
that others should justify him, or speak in his behalf, or 
that they should administer any relief to him. The latter 
part of the verse, Who will honour him that diskonoureth 
his otvn life, is parallel to that of Horace, 

" Miraris, cum tu argento post omnia ponas, 
Si nemo pneslet quem non merearis honorem?" 

(Lib. f. sat. i.) 

• Ver. 31. He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in riches? and he that is dishonourable in riches^ how much 
more inpoverty?] He that behaves well upon alittle, would 
shine in the management of a superior fortune ; but he that 
cannot live upon an overgrown fortune with credit, will be 
laughed at and despised, when reduced almost to poverty; 
or the sense may be, If a poor man, by his skill and merit, 
acquires honour and esteem,how much more would he have 
been respected, and his accomplishments extolled, if he 
had been master of a great fortune. A poor man of real 
and intrinsic worth, is more to be esteemed and, valued 
than one who is simply rich, and has nothing else to re- 
commend him ; for the reputation of the former must arise 
from himself, and his own personal merit, which has broke 
through many difficulties and oppositions in its way. 
Whereas the honour which attends the rich, and the regard 
paid to him, is founded upon something foreign to him, 
upon the lucky chance of birth or fortune, which may be, 
and^somctimes is, the lot of the worthless and undeserving. 
Diogenes and Epictetus adorned a very mean condition, as 
Joseph was an instance of a just conduct in both states. 

CHAP. XI. 

Ver. 2. KJOMMEND not a man for his beauty, neither 
abhor a man for his outward appearance.] By which is not 
meant, that it is no advantage or recommendation to a man 
to have a good person, or an agreeable air; but the mean- 
ing is, that a man's merit or excellency is not chiefly to be 
placed in the size or lineaments of the body, since the mind 
is the true and lasting beauty, in the accomplishments of 
which consists the perfection of man, and the likeness and 
image of God. As outward beauty therefore does not con- 
fer merit, so neither should the want of it in any instances 



occasion ridicule or contempt. Lowness of stature, which 
with some passes for a sort of deformity, is no reasonfor 
sneer or reproach ; for sometimes great souls inhabit little 
bodies, arid much merit may lie concealed under a dis- 
agreeable outside. 3t. Paul's person and appearance was, 
according to tradition, but ordinary and contemptible ; and 
yet, if we consider his great qualities and attainments, he 
was rather an angel than a man. Honey is hero called 
apxi) yXvicctffjLtarwv, and rightly rendered, the chief of sweet 
tilings ; and so apxfi is used in many places by this writer ; 
(see xxix. 21. xxxix. 26. Psal. ex. 3. Amos vi. 1G.) which 
the author pertinently illustrates by the example of the 
bee, which, though little in size and appearance, by its in- 
dustry produces fruit of most admirable use and sweetness. 
Ver. 4. Boast not of thy clothing and raiment."] These 
are good indeed for the uses which God designed them, to 
defend us from the weather, or to cover our nakedness, 
but it is folly to boast of that as a perfection, which owes 
its original to our shame, our weakness, or natural neces- 
sities; (see Chrys. in cap. 3. Gen. Horn. 18.) and to this 
sens6 what follows may also be explained, Exalt not thy- 
self in the day of honour ; for that 8o£a signifies glorious 
apparel, seo Addit. Esther xv. 1. Luke xii. 27. where lv 
tramp rijj 8J£y avrov ov 7rcp«j3aA£To, must be taken in this 
sense, the same with Ifiaricrfibc tvSo£oc, Luke vii. 25. and 
So£a row (/xcitkt/xov, Isa. iii. 11. Ot So£a may be taken here 
in its usual acceptation, to signify advancement, state, or 
dignity ; and then the advice is, not to be proud of these, 
because of God's terrible judgments, often sent to mortify 
and subdue pride. Thus Herod, priding himself in his 
royal robes, and in the flattering acclamations of the peo- 
ple, was immediately struck with an incurable disease from 
the hand of God. Thus also Nebuchadnezzar, flushed 
with the success of his victories, and with the superb mag- 
nificence of Babylon, which he had built for the honour of 
his majesty, is admonished by a voice from heaven, Thy 
kingdom is departed from thee, and was so literally brought 
to the ground, as to graze upon it, like one of the beasts. 
(Dan. iv. 30.) Histories are full of such revolutions, and 
changes of princes and mighty men, deposed, vanquished,, 
made prisoners, and led in triumph by the fconquerdrs. 
Scripture shews us Samson in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, and Zedekiah in those of the Babylonians; which in- 
stances arc sufficient to shew the truth of the Observation 
in the two following verses. 

Ver. 7. Blame not before thou hast examined the truth ; 
tinder stand first, and then rebuke.] To proceed with caution 
and deliberation, and to examine into the merits of a cause, 
before sentence is pronounced, is agreeable to what God 
himself hath done upon many occasions ; for with respect to 
the sin of our first parents, he vouchsafes first to inquire 
about the offence, and to examine the fact, before he gives 
sentence against them. The like behaviour is observable in 
God with regard to the murder of Abel; he first asks Cain, 
Where is thy brother ? giving him an opportunity to ex- 
cuse himself, if he could, before he pronounces, Thou art 
cursed from the earth. The like example we have, Gen. 
xi. 5. where itissaid, The Lord came down to see the tower, 
before he would confound their language. And again, Gen. 
xviii.20, 21. speaking of Sodom and Gomorrah, he says, 
He will go down and see, whether they have done altogether 
according unto the cry ivhich is come unto him. He, from 
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whom no secrets ,are hid, even he first examines the fact, ■ 
a$d will hear first what miserable, man can say for himself, 
before his sentence shall pass upon him; not out of any 
ignorance of what was done, for how should the omni- 
scient God, Swgyvtotnwv, be ignorant? but put of his won- 
derful clemency and unspeakable moderation towards 
man, and to instruct his creatures to proceed with .the. same 
caution, and not to be precipitate or rash in their censures 
or rebukes- This is the very inference which St. Chrysos- 
tom draws iroia it, ri fioyktrai, wrafiaQ &£o/i<u, k. t. A, Do- 
cere nos vidt, quod non auditu solo peccatores cwdemnandi 
sintj neque sententice ferendce, nisi probatio prcecedaL Au- 
diamits hcec omnes ; non enim solum ii, qui pro iribunali 
sedent, observare hanc legem debent,sed etnullus unquamob 
nudam accusationem proximum .cpndemnet. (.Com. in loc. 
Mede, Disc. 40.) This rashness David was .guilty of, \vhen, 
listening to the false -suggestions of Ziba, he condemned 
Mephibosheth, and gave away his inheritance. (2 Sam.xvi. 
4.) It was matter of continual grief to Constan tine, that 
he had put his son Qrispus to death by a hasty credulity.; 
Iindforthe same. reason Eus.ebius condemns the proceed- 
ings of Theodosius the Great, against the people of Thessa- 
lonica. Doihour law judge any man before it hear him, and t 
Jmow what he doth ? was Nicodemus's wise answer to the 
phariseqs, John vii.51. and from hence >ve may explain 
our Saviours : answer ; to, the woman taken in adultery, Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee-; (viii.ll.) which we are not to 
understand,as if he thought her innocent, or any way ap- 
proved or authorised hereby the sin of adultery, as some 
have falsely inferred ; but that he discharged her at this 
time, as her accusers through self-consciousness had fled, 
end she bad not been formally convicted of the crime. 

Ver. 8. Answer not before thou hast heard the cause.] By 
a hasty proceeding thou wilt probably mistake the matter; 
arid if thou judgest right, it is but chance; and therefore 
thou wilt not escape censure, according to that of Seneca, 

"Qui statuit aliquid, parte inaudita alter&, 
* iEquum licet statuerit, haud aequus erit." (In Medaea.) 

A man may perhaps think to shew the readiness and quick- 
ness of his parts' by a hasty determination, but he will ra- 
ther make himself ridiculous, and.be in danger to pervert 
judgment. According to that of Solomon, which this 
writer had certainly in view, He that answereth a matter 
before he heareth it, it is shame and folly to him. Hence 
judges were, for their prudent deliberation in matters that 
came before them, called cognitores, as.it is incumbent 
upon them to know, and be acquainted with, the truth and 
circumstances of a case before they give their sentence. 
For if it be a fault in ordinary discourse for a private per- 
son to determine with positiveness, before he rightly un- 
derstands the case, much greater certainly is the impru- 
dence and rashness of a magistrate,. to be inconsiderate 
or hasty in matters of justice and judgment. It was by 
searching out the cause that he knew not, that Job put on 
righteousness, and it clothed him, and his judgment was as 
a robe, and a diadem, (xxix. 14. 1G.) From hence also 
we may be instructed in private life not to judge rashly, nor 
to suffer ourselves to be led away by vague and uncertain 
reports,nor hastily creditaccusations to the prejudice of our 
neighbour, without knowing the truth and foundation of them . 
Ver. 0. Strive not in a matter that concerneth thee not, 



and git rtqt in judgment with sinners.] According to tl\e 
^marginal rendering, Sit not in the judgment of sinners. The 
sense : may be, Sit pot on the bench with .corrupt judges; 
pr applied to private life, Associate not nor consult with 
sinners ; -according Jo the advice of the PsalmisC(Psal. i. 1.) 
Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, and hath not sat 
in the seat of the scornful. Or, Sin not by private judgment, 
or in matters that do not belong to thy cognizance ; for no- 
thing is more common, says Nazianzen, quoting this pas- 
sage, than for men to interfere in things that have no rela- 
tion to them, and to set up themselves as censors of those 
who are not under them, and judges of things which they 
are ignorant of. God. commands us to judge ourselves and 
not others, and we always do the contrary. We are at ho 
trouble to know or understand ourselves, and are always 
determining about others, whom we know nothing of with 
certainty. This the wise man calls sitting in judgment with 
♦sinners, who make themselves such, by an unwarrantable 
way of acting, full both of presumption and injustice. 

Ver. 10. My son, meddle not with many matters.] In any 
^business or profession, a, man should not undertake more 
than his time, condition, or the nature. of s.uch affairs to be 
well managed, will.admit of: for either they must be per- 
formed imperfectly and in haste, or some of them be neg- 
Jected. Life is too short, our minds too limited, our bodily 
powers too small and feeble, to execute successfully many 
things at once; for the surest way of doing nothing well, 
is to' attempt a multiplicity of things together. It is a very 
•just observation, ?' Impar quisque invenitur ad .singula, 
dum confusa mente dividitur ad multa." This advice also 
is proper in spiritual matters ; whenwe are about any part 
of our duty, we must avoid, as much as .possible, the dis- 
traction of cares and outward avocations ; for as the un- 
derstanding, when perplexed with several objects, is intent 
.upon none of them as it ought, so the soul, divided between 
heaven and earth, and the cares of each, makes slow pro- 
gress, and soars not to perfection. This is particularly 
true of prayer ; if the spirit of a man is busied with a va- 
riety of worldly intervening cares, they will intrude them- 
selves unseasonably, and abate the fervour of devotion. 
We may also hence see the danger of a hurrying life in 
general ; the soul, through a multitude of secular business, 
or a continual round of pleasures succeeding thick one 
upon another, is apt to forget herself, and her true con- 
cerns, and grow careless about what passes within. At first 
she makes a faint resistance; but, by degrees, being accus- 
tomed to a life made up of trifles and pleasures, she at 
length becomes reconciled to it, and takes delight in it, and 
so is carried with the many down the stream, and makes 
shipwreck. 

If thou meddle much, thou shall not be innocent; and if 
thou follow after, thou shalt not obtain, neither shall thou 
escape by jleeing.] 'Eav 7r\riQvvdtjQ. The advice here is not 
to avoid businessproportionable to our strength or leisure, 
but employs of such a nature as require our whole time, to 
the injury and neglect of our ownselves, or which cannot 
be sufficiently managed by dividing our time ; for by such 
sort of business one can get no good ; it must be done by 
halves, or every thing else must be neglected for it. We 
cannot, by undertaking such variety of business, ariswer at 
the same time the trust reposed in us by others, and the 
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<juty which we owe to our ownselves. If thou meddle 
much (says the wise man), thou shalt not be innocent ; ra- 
ther, thou shalt not come off harmless or unhurt ; the reason 
immediately follows, Km (which I would herewith the ori- 
ental versions, render etenim) for if you follow after, i. e. 
attempt them, thou shalt not obtain, i. e. thou canst not ma- 
nage them (being many), neither shalt thou escape by flee- 
ing, i. e. neither can you clear your hands of them : the 
consequence is, you can get no good, but must get trouble, 
and may get mischief by them ; or, as the margin is, Thou 
shalt not escape hurt. Bossuet's exposition is to the same 
effect, " Multis implicitus negotiis multa peccat, multa 
scetatus nihil capit, multa conatus, expedire se non potest." 
The Vulgate here renders, Et si dives fueris, non eris immu- 
nis a delicto; following a copy which read 7rAovWj<ryo and 
with it agree the Tigurine, Geneva, and Coverdale's ver- 
sions. The sense of the whole verse, according to this 
reading, is, Be not too intent upon getting riches ; for as it 
is always dangerous to pursue them with too much eager- 
ness, so, when gotten, they do not always satisfy, and often- 
times endeavours for obtaining them prove ineffectual. 
For the providence of God governs all things, and if it is 
not his will that a man shall be rich, in vain does he run 
after them, they shall flee from him. If he allots a state of 
poverty to a man; it shall constantly pursue him, he shall 
not escape from it by any art or endeavours ; but with the 
blessing of God, riches shall court a man, and shall come 
to him without his labour or seeking. 

Ver. 11. There is one that labonreth, and taketh pains, 
and maketh haste, and is so much the more behind.'] TJtry 
fiaXkov ioTEpurau The Vulgate renders, Est homo laborans, 
et festinans et dolens impius, et tanto magis non abundabit. 
The latter partis but indifferently rendered ; for poverty is 
a negative term, and is better expressed, as it is in the 
Greek, by want, than by not abounding, and is even more 
proper and expressive than irrwx^ Trtptaatvutv in the fol- 
lowing verse. Seneca well defines it, " Paupertas non ab 
eo dicitur, quod habet, sed ab eo quod ei deest/ ? And there- 
•fore, Luke xxi. 4. avrt] Ik tov v<xrfp?)/uaroc avrtie, is excel- 
lently well translated by the Vulgate, Ex eq quod deest illi. 
The Vulgate properly inserts impius, in the passage before 
us, for a wicked man ; above all others,even though he hastes 
to rise up early, and eats the bread of carefulness, } and em- 
ploys the most usual and probable means, shall not have 
the success he proposes in the world, for want of the blessing 
of God going along with him, which alone maketh rich. 
(Prov. x. 22.) Messieurs of Port-Royal expound this in a 
spiritual sense. The proud pharisee in the gospel, whose lifo 
.was irreproachable, who fasted at all the stated seasons, 
and paid tithes with the greatest exactness, but yet through 
his spiritual pride was rejected, is an instance of what is 
mentioned in this verse, as the publican is likewise, ac- 
cording to them, of the verse following : that a sinner like 
him, under a true poverty of spirit, who has a sense of his 
guilt, and acknowledges his own vilencss, has the best 
prospect of advancement; that though men despise him, 
as the pharisee did the publican, yet God looks favourably 
upon him, and will regar*d him the more for not daring to 
lift up his eyes to heaven ; he will exalt him from his low 
estate, because by smiting his breast he testifies his true 
penitence, and sues for mercy in the posture and language 



of the greatest of sinners. 



Ver. 15. Love and the way of good works are from him.'} 
The wise man, after having shewn that temporal goods 
come from the Lord, such as prosperity, riches, health, 
long life, proceeds to shew that spiritual goods, the endow- 
ments of the mind and the affections of the heart, are from 
the same originals, and the gifts of his bounty and liberali- 
ty. Not only the knowledge of human arts, and proficiency 
in science, but all virtues and good qualities, such as love, 
both of God and our neighbour, good dispositions, and 
good works, their natural fruit, come from the Lord. This 
verse and the following are omitted in the Vatican, and 
many other Greek copies, nor do they occur in all the Latin 
ones. The Syriac has them, and the Complut. and this last 
probably our translators follow. 

Ver. 1G. Error and darkness had their beginning together 
with sinners, and evil shall wax old with them that glory 
therein.'] God made man originally upright with the senses 
and knowledge of his duty clearly stamped upon his mind ; 
he created him not unto error or sin, his will was as perfect 
as his understanding ; but since the fall, he has been less 
able both to discern and practise his duty, and darkness 
and error are as it were natural to the whole species ; but 
in sinners the sad consequences of the fall are most visible 
and melancholy. Vicious inclinations so early appear in 
them, that they may seem to be born with them, according 
to that of the Psalmist, The ungodly arefroward even from 
their mother's womb, as soon as they are born they go astray 
and speak lies, Psal. lviii.3. Though all men are born in 
sin, it is certain the wicked seem to have brought into the 
world with them worse dispositions than others ; whether 
owing to their natural temperament and constitution, or to 
the increasing the evil leaven through their own fault, they 
have the habit of sin so deeply rooted, as if it was even na- 
tural; instead of growing in grace, they pride themselves in 
sin, and glory in their shame, and, through a long continuance 
in it, strengthen themselves, as the Psalmist expresses it, 
in their wickedness; and so they grow old in it, Consenescunt 
in malo, Vulg. and die without repentance or amendment. 

Ver. 17. TJie gift of the Lord remaineth with the godly \ 
and his favour bringeth prosperity for ever.] The gifts, fa- 
vours, or graces which God gives to pious and good men, 
are durable and permanent, nor is he easily induced to 
withdraw his loving-kindness, according to that of St. Paul, 
The gifts of God are without repentance ; (Horn. xi. 29.) L e. 
he does not hastily revoke what he has granted, nor recall 
the favours which he has once vouchsafed, arbitrarily, and 
without reason. -The author having before established 
these two great truths, that all the good things of this life 
come from God, and that all the evils of it are so many 
punishments sent by him, he adds here, that the gifts of 
God to the righteous are attended with happy success, 
they thrive with them, and are productive of more good ; 
but to the wicked, whom sometimes the same favours are 
vouchsafed to, they often prove to them the means of their 
ruin, and snares to take them withal. This observation is 
equally true, if applied to spiritual favours. The gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, received into a heart well disposed, like 
the seed which fell upon good ground, take deep root there, 
and bring forth fruit, which is always renewing and in- 
creasing ; for the good man is daily improving the talents 
received, is continually adding to his virtues, and proceed- 
ing from grace to grace, till he arrives at perfection ; but 
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the wicked, by the neglect or abusfe of the same proffered 
help, increase unto more ungodliness; 

Ver. 18, 19. There is that waxeth rich by his wariness and 
pinching, and this is the portion of his reward: Whereas he 
saith, I have found rest, and noivivill eat continually of my 
goods, and yet he knoweth not what time shall come upon 
him, and that he must leave those things to others, and die.'] 
This is not rightly Translated ; it should be rendered, This 
is the portion of his reward; or, This is all he gets by his 
pinching; viz. Iv ryilictiv uvtov, to say, or flatter himself ) 
that he can now take his ease, and live upon what he has 
hoarded up. M«r&o? is thus used, Matt. vi. 2. Luke vi. 24. 
Phil. iv. 8. and by this writer, xiv. 6, upon the same sub- 
ject. Horace too, (epist. 16, lib. i.) and other pure writers, 
use pretium in the like sense. The parable of the rich man, 
Luke xii. 19,20. very much resembles the description of 
this writer, who said to himself, Soul,' thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. And the inference from both is nearly the same; 
Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee; and 
then, whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided? 
And it is observed of the rich miser here, that, notwith- 
standing his laying up great stock for futurity, he knoweth 
not what may happen, or how long time he shall have to 
live, or what opportunity of using them ; nor considereth 
how uncertain life is, and that he may soon die, and leave 
his riches for others. In the Greek there is vartpov npo- 
repov; for death precedes the leaving our goods to others. 
We have the like inverted order, Luke xx. 15. 31. Solo- 
mon well exposes the fruitless labour of such a worldling, 
There is one alone, and there is not a second (i. e. no heir) ; 
he hath neither child nor brother, yet is there no end of his 
labour, neither is he satisfied with riches, neither saith he, 
For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of good? (Ec- 
cles. iv. 8.) The observation of the son of Sirach is a con- 
sequence of the former verse, where he says, that the gifts 
of God to good men are lasting, and blessed with success; 
here he shews, by way of contrast, that the good things 
which he sometimes bestows upon the wicked, who please 
themselves with the hopes of long enjoying them, are soon 
taken from them, and when they imagine themselves most 
at ease, and in the greatest security oftbe fruits of their la- 
bour, God suddenly takes from them what they so much 
set their hearts upon, and summons them to give an account 
of their stewardship. 

Ver. 20. Be steadfast in thy covenant.] In the covenant 
made with God, in which all the Jewish posterity were in- 
cluded, as well as their forefathers, and each one person- 
ally, by undergoing the rite of circumcision, the seal of the 
covenant. This the Israelites first entered into in the per- 
son of Abraham, the founder of their race; (Gen. xv. 8.) 
next, by that made with their fathers in the wilderness at 
Mount Sinai; (Exod. xix. G— 8.) after, by the covenant 
with Joshua upon their entrance into the promised land ; 
(Josh. viii. 32, 33.) and, lastly, at their return from the cap- 
tivity under Nehemiah, when the original covenant was so- 
lemnly renewed. (Neh. ix. 38. x. 1, 2.) The latter part of 
this verse, wax old in thy work, is rendered by the Vulgate, 
In opere mandatorum tuorum veterasce. This advice may 
also be applied to the Christian sacraments, to holy orders, 
religious vows, promissory oaths, matrimonial faith, &c. in 
all which, as an obligation is brought upon persons by their 



stipulations, so are they in conscience bound carefully to 
fulfil their respective engagements, to be conversant, and 
steadfast in their covenant. 

Ver. 21. Marvel not at the works of sinners,— for it is an 
easy thing in the sight of the Lord, on the sudden to make a 
poor man rich.] Mfj SavpaZt iv tpyotg ajuaprwXov. Qavfia^uv 
is taken in a different sense here from what it is ver. 13. 
For besides the common sense of wondering, it may either 
be expounded, Praise or extol not the works of sinners; 
and in this sense it is used, Job xxxii. 22. Ecclus. vii. 31. 
xxxviii. 3. or, Do not envy or desire the riches and pros- 
perity of the wicked; or, Be not offended at the works of 
sinners; and thus it is used, Eccles. v. 8. When thou seest 
the oppression of the poor, fiij %avtxa<rgs, be not troubled or 
offended at the matter. See also John vii. 21. where iravr^ 
OavfxaZtTt is explained, ver. 23. by xoXarc. And the reason 
follows immediately, why we should neither extol, envy, 
nor be offended at the prosperity of the ungodly; because 
the power of God can immediately alter the state and con- 
dition of his creatures, and deal with them as he wills, or 
sees proper, in an instant, Sid raxovg, l^amva; a pleonasm, 
to express the swiftness of his dealing. He can suddenly 
overturn the high estate of a rich sinner, and, as suddenly, 
make his blessing to flourish upon the godly. And thus 
God enriched the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
for their piety, with the blessings of plenty and abundance, 
which the law promised to the faithful and obedient. 

Ver. 23. Say not, What profit is there of my service? and 
what good things shall I have hereafter?] These seem to be 
the words of a poor man in despair, pouring forth his com- 
plaint in some such melancholy strain; What reason is 
there for me to desire to live? Of what use am I in life, 
what advantage can I propose by a longer stay, or what 
hopes have I of bettering my condition? After all the care 
I have taken to give proofs of my duty and faithfulness to 
God, and an inviolable attachment to his service, what good 
have I received from him in return? Am I the happier, or 
more at ease in my condition ; have I received any or more 
comforts from his liberality than others on that account? 
In the like strain Job's Avife tries to subdue his integrity. 
After all the misfortunes which are come upon thee, the 
loss of thy goods and children, which with such pain and 
danger I brought forth, and which is a visible token of his 
displeasure, the fire of God falling from heaven, dost thou 
still retain thy integrity, and continue to serve him ? What 
more or worse can he do to you, except taking away your 
life, as a return for all your fruitless services? Curse God, 
and die. The speech of Job's wife is indeed but short in 
the English version; but the curious, by consulting the 
LXX. where it is continued to a great length, may see 
enough of her outrageous temper. Tobit's wife too insults 
the goodness of her husband in the like sneering manner. 
Where are thine alms, and thy righteous deeds? All thy 
fine hopes and expectations are plainly vanished, the cha- 
rities which yon have exercised all yonr life profit you no- 
thing; they have not kept you from blindness, which de- 
prives you of all comfort, — behold, thou and all thy pious 
works are laughed at, and every one is sensible of, and 
makes sport with, thy disgrace.— Imitate not, says this pious 
writer, such idle persons in their profane talk, entertain no 
such disrespectful sentiments of God, nor dare to utter any 
evil blasphemy against him, or to murmur at the methods of 
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his providence. He will reward your service and faithful- 
ness, when and in what manner ho sees proper; and if in 
this life you fail of a reward, you may be assured of a future 
and be'tter rccompcncc. In the next verse we havo a rich, 
insolent person described, triumphing in his imagined self- 
sufficiency, as above the reach and power of fortune, sport- 
ing himself in the luxury of present enjoyments, and quite 
indifferent and unconcerned about what may happen to him 
hereafter; like the worldling described in the gospel, an 
equal monument of weakness and folly. 

Vcr. 25. In the day of prosperity there is a forgetfulness 
of affliction, and in the day of affliction there is no remem- 
brance of prosperity.'] The author here replies to and re- 
proves the faults usually attending each extreme. He be- 
gins with the last first, that the conduct of the conceited 
rich man is entirely owing to his forgetfulness, and want of 
reflection upon the uncertainty of all human happiness and 
greatness, which God delights to overthrow and confound, 
when men affect to be independent, and arc regardless of 
his power and providence. On the other hand, the poor 
man, who is so dispirited and dejected with his present ca- 
lamitous circumstances as to think of nothing else, forgets 
how things were with him formerly, how he has been hi- 
therto sustained by the bounty of indulgent Heaven, and if 
not by the bounty, yet with necessaries, such as were most 
convenient for him. As if the present cloud which hangs 
over him could never be removed, nor his sun rise again in 
glory, he forgets his duty of patience and trust in God, and 
that it is an easy thing in the sight of the Lord on a sudden 
to make a poor man rich ; or if he does not do it instantly, 
or even at all, that he can bless his latter end, (ver. 26.) and 
make his death comfortable ; and, because he has in this 
life received his evil things, place him, with Lazarus, in 
Abraham's bosom. The Vulgate gives this by way of ad- 
vice, and it is worthy of remembrance: In die bonorum, ne 
immemor sis malorum, et m die malorum ne immemor sis bo- 
norum: by thus prudently managing the two different states, 
by reflecting often that a change may come, we shall avoid 
pride, and not sink into despair. 

Ver. 27. The affliction of an hour maketh a man forget 
pleasure.] Nothing shews more the vanity of worldly plea- 
sures, than the shortness of their continuance, and the weak- 
ness of the impression made by them; the sense of them is. 
interrupted, and even effaced, by any vexation of the mind 
or present indisposition of the body. Any acute pain or 
disease shall make us disrelish every thing about us; nor 
will the anxiety be relieved or suspended by any reflection 
on past delights or present amusements; even the voice of 
melody is then harsh and ungrateful. This observation is 
equally true, applied to times of public calamity, when di- 
versions, entertainments, and the usual expressions of joy, 
lose all their former relish, and are as disagreeable to the in- 
clination of all serious and considerate persons, as they arc 
then unseasonable and misbecoming. It was a just reply 
of the Jewish exiles, to those who required of them melody 
in their heaviness, How can we sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land? (Psal. exxxvii. 3, 4.) To propose scenes of 
mirth of any kind to pcrsons.in a state of trouble, whether in 
captivity, or mourning some domestic evil and misfortune, 
is impertinence, insult, cruelty: or the meaning may be, in 
a moral sense, That men arc apt, when evils and calamities 
are upon them, and they lie under the smart of present suf- 



ferings, ungratefully to overlook past instances of the Divine 
goodness to them, and not to Tcflcct on former mercies and 
blessings, with that gratitude and thankfulness which they 
ought. Agreeably Seneca says, " Hoc habct inter reliqua 
mala dolor, quod non supervacuus tantum, sed et ingratus 
est." (Epist. 99.) Some, and particularly Calmet, under- 
stand by the hour of affliction, the hour of death, which so 
absolutely .effaces all that the world has in it which is 
charming and inviting, that one in those melancholy cir- 
cumstances cannot in the least attend to any of its plea- 
sures or allurements. The dying person is insensible of 
all that passes; every thing before him is mist and dark- 
ness, and the thought of former delights and regalements, 
either pleases him not at all, or, if he has been intemperate 
in the use of them, fills his soul with cutting remorse at the 
remembrance of them, and a lively apprehension of misery 
on that account. This sense seems favoured by the following 
sentence, In his end his deeds shall be discovered; i. e. while 
a man is alive he may act under a disguise, or envy may 
detract from him, or malice blacken him ; in death only we 
truly view and judge of the man; their respective works 
discover then both the good and bad man, and follow them 
accordingly. Messieurs of Port-Royal understand the place 
also in this latter sense, and have this beautiful reflection 
upon it, " The prospect of death is a most necessary and 
useful admonition to the living; it is that which forces men 
at length in some sort to despise the world, and to prepare 
for a better. The last hour expels all those clouds which 
darkened and intercepted the soul ; itrepresents to a raan^ 
in a moment, all the folly and vanity of his life past, and 
convinces him of the extravagance of his desires, the deceit 
of his pleasures, and the nothingness df worldly hopes. It 
is the view of this only that gives a man a right sense of 
things, and enables him to form a true judgment of himself 
and his state, persuades him in time to provide for his fu- 
ture safety, and properly to bid adieu to the "world, before 
he is forced to leave it." 

Ver. 28. Judge none blessed before his death; for a man 
shall be known in his children.] St. Chrysostom very highly 
commends the son of Sirach for this fine reflection, in 
terms of great honour and respect, Horn. 51. in S. Eustath. 
Antioch. which he expatiates upon after his oratorical 
manner. The ancient sages, upon the view of the uncer- 
tainty of human happiness, have been almost unanimous 
in subscribing to this aphorism, That none can be pro- 
nounced happy before his death; for the most glorious 
and happy life may be blemished by the concluding stroke, 
and the last period may sully the beauty and glory of all 
that went before. This truth Croesus, when his boasted 
happiness was near expiring, by the prospect of a misera- 
ble death, was at length sensible of, and acknowledged 
before Cyrus the justness of Solon's judgment, who, from 
a sense of the frailty of human greatness, had pronounced 
that a man's happiness could only be determined truly by 
the circumstances of his death. This writer rests the ver- 
dict of a man's happiness upon the condition of his chil- 
dren, their state, and circumstances in the world, and 
especially their good or evil disposition, and moral con- 
duct in life: for the judgment of a man's felicity is not 
always to be taken singly from himself: if his children are 
unsuccessful, and come to misfortunes, or, which is worse, 
if they prove extravagant and vicious, we account such a 
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father truly unhappy, and his grave, to which their evil 
conduct will the sooner hasten him, to be strewed with 
disgrace and sorrow. When degenerate and unworthy 
sons succeed to" a father of distinguished merit and cha- 
racter, and by their misconduct or weakness sully the great 
name of their ancestors, the world sympathizes and weeps 
crver the monuments of their great progenitors, and is con- 
vinced that misery and unhappiness can overtake a man 
even in his grave" "When parents have taken all the care 
they can about the education of their children, and to 
give them, as it were, a second birth by the nurture of their 
souls, it must doubtless be an uncommon affliction to 
them, if, instead of answering their hopes and expecta- 
tions, their name and family are dishonoured by their evil 
conduct; especially as the world is generally so ill-na- 
tured, as to ascribe the miscarriage of children to the neg- 
ligence of their parents, and to suspect even their virtue 
on that account. According to the observation of St. Am- 
brose upon the place, " Unusquisque in novissimis suis 
agnoseitur, et in filiis suis aestimatur, si bene filios suos. 
instituit, et diseiplinis competentibus erudivit; si quideni 
ad negligentiam Patris refertur dissolutio filiorum." (De 
bono Mortis, cap. 8.) Many are the instances, both in sa- 
cred and profane history, of children degenerating from 
the virtue and probity of ancestors peculiarly eminent in 
their generations, and thereby disturbing their domestic 
peace, and making their exit less glorious and comfort- 
able. That Moses died upon Mount Nebo, in the sight 
of Canaan, was not so great a trial, as that his sons were 
unworthy to succeed him in the priesthood : and that Eli's 
children proved so corrupt, such sons of Belial, as to 
know not the Lord, and to be set aside from officiating be- 
fore him for their unworthiness, was a great allay to his 
honour and comfort. The like may be said of Solomon, 
whose glory and happiness were much sullied by the evil 
.conduct of Rehoboam, as Hezekiah's fame was by that of 
his son Manasses. Amongst the Romans, the reputation 
of the brave Germanicus was eclipsed by the succession 
of an infamous Caligula; and Couimodus, the unworthy 
son of the wise Antoninus, gave a check to the great name 
of his father-. These instances are sufficient to shew that 
the measure of our happiness is not always to be taken 
from ourselves, but from our descendants and relations ; 
and he that is cursed in his children, however other things 
may favour him, cannot be reckoned among the fortunate. 
But neither the ancient philosophers, nor even this writer, 
have carried this matter far enough: in the delivery of 
this maxim, they considered only the present life; and 
pronounced that one could not congratulate a person upon 
a complete happiness before his death, because so many 
accidents might happen to him, or to his children, which 
would give him uneasiness: but take this maxim in a 
more extended view, and apply it to another life, and then 
both the sense and prospect will be greatly enlarged; for 
Scripture acquaints us, that the happiness of a good man 
begins, properly speaking, at his death ; till that time he 
is subject, and perhaps more exposed to injuries than 
others; and from the frail condition of his nature liable 
to fall into sin, especially as the artifice of the devil is 
principally levelled against every good man, to seduce 
him, if possible, from his duty, and to leave that good way 
which he so long hopefully went on in; but when once he 



has finished his course, fought the good fight, and come off 
conqueror, we can then pronounce him completely safe 
and happy, he enters' upon his rest, a state of present com- 
fort and security; and when the sensual man's happiness 
ends, his begins; 

Ver. 30. Like as a partridge taken, and kept in a cage, 
so is the heart of the proud.] Tl{p§i%> 0>jpevnjc lv KapraXXi? ; 
i.e. As a tame partridge, kept in a cage, by its art decoys 
others of the like kind into the nets spread for them, and 
then prides itself over them: so the proud man watches 
for another's fall, and insults over him in his misfortune. 
Bochart understands the passage in this sense, "Hominem 
superbum, altero in ruinam impulso, sic in ilium insultare, 
quomodo Perdix venator, seu eieer in cavca, sui generis 
aves, quas suis artibus in laqueum induxit." (Hieroz. 
lib. i. cap. 13. par. ii.) Pliny and Aristotle both take no- 
tice of the game-partridge, and of its cunning to entice 
others; the latter calls it wip$i% $rjpt>T*}c> as this writer 
does. (Hist. Anim. lib. ix. cap. 8. Plin. lib. x. cap. 33.) 
St. Austin observes, that the other partridges are taken by 
their eagerness to fight with that in the cage. (Const. 
Faust.) The proud man here is the same with the deceitful 
one, mentioned in the former verse, and means a false 
friend who intrudes upon families with an air of confidence 
and respect; but his design only is, out of an ill-natured 
curiosity, to pry into their secrets, and to expose them, 
Scire volunt secreta domus, atqite inde timeri. Grotius 
thinks v7TEpi}<pavov a corrupt readings and puts instead of it 
v7T£p<£iaXou, i.e. perfidi, which indeed seems more agreeable 
to the context. 

Ver. 31. And in things worthy praise ivill lay blame 
upon thee.] Most editions have ev rolg alpmicotg, but the 
true reading is either alvtrotg, which our translators follow, 
or alptToig, which the Vulgate favours, Et in electis imponit 
maculam; i.e. he will spy out some fault, or lay something 
to the charge of the elect : the best and most innocent per- 
sons cannot escape him: for this is applicable to persons 
as well as things (<w being generally omitted), though our 
version renders otherwise. 

Ver. 34. Receive a stranger into thy house, and he ivill 
disturb thee, and turn thee out of thine own.] ^ATraXXoTpidxxu 
<te Ik twv eSfwv <tov, either out of thine own house, or thy 
goods and possessions. In this latter sense the Vulgate 
takes it, Abalienabit te a tuis propriis ; and the Tigurine 
version, Cum perturbdtione subvertet, exuet'que te tuis pos- 
sessionibus; Siacrrp&pu <re ev rapa^aXg is badly rendered by 
the Vulgate, Subvertet te in turbine. The meaning rathor 
is, He will overturn your house, and distract the peace of 
it, ev rapaxcug, by the disturbances which he will occasion. 
The sense is the samo with ver. 2i). One cannot but ob- 
serve a remarkable paronomasia in the words IvoIkktov 
aXkoTpiov, — Kal a-iraXXoTpiaxm <rc. Instances of this, be- 
sides those which occur in private life daily, are Massi- 
nissa, king of Numidia, who receiving Jugurtha into his 
familiarity and house, occasioned such disturbances as to 
prove his ruin. The like may be observed of Menclaus 
entertaining Paris, who, in return, stole his fair wife Helen, 
and kindled thereby the long war between the Greeks and 
the Trojans. Herod, too, coming into the family of Ilyr- 
eanus, by the marriage of Mariamnc, seized their kingdom, 
and was the ruin of the Asmonean race. (See his life in 
Joscphus.) 
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CHAR XIL 

Ver.l. rr HEN thou wilt do good, know to whom thou 
dost it; so shalt thou be thanked for thy benefits.] This is 
a consequence of the last verse in the former chapter, 
wherein we are advised not to receive a stranger into our 
house; for often, without knowing it, one admits a worth- 
less,- treacherous, designing person, who will either pry 
into and discover the secrets of the family, or may attempt 
improper or indecent liberties iu it, and thereby give much 
trouble, and occasion great disturbance. The advice here 
in general is, to make a prudent choice of the persons to 
whom we do the favour of an entertainment, or other good 
turn, that we may have the pleasure of obliging worthy 
objects, and such as will have the gratitude to thank us for 
our kindness, and the ingenuity to acknowledge the obli- 
gation. Or the direction here maybe, that when there is a 
contest about disposing of a post of some trust and con- 
sequence, or of a gift and benefaction of value and worth, 
and there are many candidates for the same place or fa- 
vour, — in such a competition to deliberate on the merit of 
each, and prefer one that is most worthy, or has most need, 
to one that is less so, or has less occasion. Or if this is 
extended to charity, as it is most commonly understood, 
and which the context seems to favour, it then points out 
the great discernment and caution which are necessary 
to be used, to know who are real and proper objects. 
The direction does not seem to include common and daily 
charities, which offer themselves* continually, almost in 
every quarter, wherein one need not be so scrupulous as 
to examine strictly into the merit or the particular wants 
and circumstances of all that apply to us; lest, if we are 
too nice and exact in our inquiry, we lose frequent oppor- 
tunities of exercising our liberality, and, being too wary in 
the distribution of our alms, draw upon ourselves the 
murmurs and curses of the poor; but rather to be inqui- 
sitive after and assist distressed merit or persecuted piety, 
such as are come to poverty not through their own fault 
or idleness, as is the case of such as make a trade of Peg- 
ging, but unfortunate persons, unhappily reduced through 
some sudden calamity or accident, modestly concealing 
their misfortunes, or silently declaring their wants by a sad 
expressive countenance, or such as suffer for righteous- 
ness' sake, and are in bonds and afflictions for the testi- 
mony of the truth. It is of charity done to such worthy 
objects as these, we are to understand our Saviour when 
he says, I was a hungry , and ye gave me meat; and 
not "to imitate (says St. Jerome) the custom of many in 
the world, who are unwilling to distribute to the necessi- 
ties qf the saints, and are regardless of the real wants of 
their poor neighbours, and yet lavish away the superfluity 
of their money, which would make many distressed fami- 
lies happy, upon entertainments and diversions." 

Ver. 3. There can no good come to Jam that is always 
occupied in evil, nor to him that giveth no a/w£.J This docs 
not seem rightly translated. J3y the disjunction it looks as 
if two different persons were herp spoken of, whereas the 
fate only of the uncharitable sinner is hinted at. The sense 
is, that the sinner who giveth no alms, cannot expect to be 
forgiven ; charity being an appointed means of procuring 



God's favour and reconciliation, and an atonement that 
will be accepted for the multitude of sins. And so the 
Vulgate seems to take it, Non est ei bene, qui assiduus est 
in malts, et Eleemosynas non danti. Alms-giving was ac- 
counted by the Jewish doctors, one of the essential parts 
of their religion ; and the rabbins call it, as well as the 
sacred writers, by the name of righteousness. As by this 
merciful appointment, God has shewed his tender regard 
for even the meanest of his creatures, so the Jewish syna- 
gogue was very careful to execute the orders of God in 
this respect. We learn from their writers, that in every 
synagogue there wcro two treasury chests; one for poor 
strangers, and the other for their own poor. Those that 
were charitably inclined, put their alms into these chests 
at their coming into the synagogue to pray, thereby to 
recommend their devotions, and forward the holy work 
they met about. Upon extraordinary occasions, when 
times and cases of calamity called for it, they made col- 
lections, upon which occasions the ruler of the synagogue 
gave orders to ask every body for his charity. An<J the 
primitive Christians were so exemplary for their charity, 
that no beggars were seen among them, nor did they ex- 
tend their benevolence to their own poor only, but even to 
those of their enemies; which behaviour was so affecting, 
that even Julian the Apostate proposed it as a pattern to 
his own subjects. (Sozom. Eccl. Hist. lib. y. cap. 16. Just. 
Mart. Apol. 2.) 

Ver. 4, 5. Give to the godly man, and help not a sinner. ; 
do well unto him that is lowly, but give not to the ungodly, 
&c] The former part is repeated, ver. 7. not by any mis- 
take, but to inculcate, probably, that in the distribution of 
our charity, we must make a distinction of the persons or 
objects on whom we bestow it. The godly and lowly man 
(for they are equivalent terms in Scripture), as most deserv- 
ing of our help, is most entitled to it; and we have this 
farther comfort and encouragement, that he will not abuse 
our kindness, but be thankful to us for all the good offices 
which he receives, and to God for every benefactor ho 
raises him up. But the sinner will be so far from making 
any acknowledgment of our kindness, or indeed any good 
use of it, that probably he may strengthen himself in his 
wickedness thereby, or abuse our kindness, and apply the 
means afforded him to our prejudice and disadvantage. 
And therefore, in the following part of the verse, the advice 
is, Hold back thy bread, lest he overmatch thee thereby. 
Prohibe panes illi dari, Vulg. Which not only seems to 
mean, that we should not support the sinner, or any worth- 
less object, in his indigence, as we do others in the same 
condition, but that we should discourage others from 
being kind to him, acquaint such as are strangers to him 
with his character, and how unworthy he is of their favour 
and charity, and not suffer one of so little worth to receive 
what others want as much, and deserve much better. From 
hence it appears, that the duty of alms-giving, as it was 
enjoined and practised in the times of this writer, was 
more restrained, than under the gospel. For under the 
latter, every person, though ho be as odious to us as a 
Jew to a Samaritan, is to be esteemed our neighbour, arid 
as sucli to be relieved by us ; nor are our good offices and 
kindness to be refused even unto sinners, as the merit of 
persons \s to be no rule of our charity, and the doing acts 
of benevolence to those that least deserve it, is the vcr,y 
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method of the Divine goodness, and as such, is recom- 
mended in Scripture to our imitation. I shall only observe, 
that the construction of the Greek in the latter part of the 
fifth verse, Iv iramv ayaSoig olc Si; 7roi/j<rr>? avrq, is very sin- 
gular, but agreeable to the Attic dialect. There arc seve- 
ral instances of this syntax in the New Testament. (See 
Mark xiii. 19. John ii. 22. iv. 50. 1 Cor. vi. 19.) But 
Ephes. ii. 10. KnvZivriQ iv Xpicrr<$ 'Iriaov IttI ipyoi^ ayaBoig, 
ole 7r potjToifia<nv 6 Gibe, k. t. A. comes nearest this passage. 
(See more. instances, Glass. Philol. Sac. lib. iiil dc pro- 
nomine.) ; 

Ver. 6. For the 3Iost High hatetk sinners, — and keepeth 
them against the mighty day of their punishment.] This last' 
sentence is omitted in the Vatican edition, The Vulgate 
transposes it, and joins it to the end of the fourth verse, 
rendering, Custodiens eos in diem vindictte, without the 
epithet. The mighty day of punishment is equivalent' to 
yixipa Kpfottog, (2 Pet. ii. 9. iii. 7.. 1 John iv. 17.) and to 
Kpfotg jucyaXijc yptpac* Jude G. T^ptTtr^ai and <j>v\aTTt<r%aL 
among the Greeks answer to reservari, and custodiri among 
the Latins, and are all of them. elegantly used of delin- 
quents reserved and secured for future punishment. Thus 
Prov. xvi. 4. (j>v\a<r<nTai 6 am fife ug iifxlpav kclktjv, an ex- 
pression similar to that of this writer. (See also, Acts xxv. 
21.) Ovid too has, " Poenoe crucianda rescrvor." 

Ver. 10. Never trust thy enemy.} Neither thy present 
nor quondam enemy, because he will nob soon forget 
former injuries received, but will revenge himself when" 
opportunity offers. Nothing is more rare than a solid and 
lasting reconciliation, according to that of Horace:—' • 



" Male sarta 
Gratia nequaquam coit, ct rescinditur." 

(Epist.lib. i, 



ep. 3.) 



He that is hurt and injured, with difficulty forgets it, and 
he that hath done the wrong, cannot easily persuade him- 
self that the other has forgot it, so always suspects him ; 
he hates him, because the injured person is a constant 
reproach to him, whenever he meets or thinks of him, and 
imagining him to resent the first injury, is always ready to 
return a second. Mr. Pope has excellently described. this, 

" Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 

But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong." 

For like as iron rusteth, so is his wickedness.'] The an- 
cients, speaking of envy, malice, and hatred, often make 
use of the comparison of rust to display their ill effects. 
Thus Horace: — ..'.*' t 

—"Hie nigrae succus loliginis, hapc est 
JExugo mera." (Lib. i. Serm.) 

And Martial : — . . ; 

" Nimiaquc aeruginc captus 

Allatras omncm, quod tibi cunque datum est". 

The sense is, that as brass (XoXkoc in the Greek, JEra- 
mentum in the Vulgate), though you take never so much 
pains to rub it clean and polish it, will quickly again 
contract a green rust; so, an enemy, though seemingly, 
reconciled, will hide his evil dispositions and lurking in- 
tention for a time; butwill sooner or later return to his old 
rancour and wickedness ; for though he knows how to dis- 
VOL. iv. 



semble to advantage, yet the root of malice and bitterness 
being still in him, it will be sure to put forth. 
* Ver. 11. Tliough he humble himself and go t crouching, 
yet take good heed, and beware of him.] i. e. Such a design- 
ing person will put on a friendly appearance, will look 
humbly, and act submissively, that the person on whom he 
intends to seize and vent his malice, may lie the more open 
to his premeditated assault. He is, therefore, the more to 
be suspected for this piece of artifice, and to be looked 
upon as concealing some design of mischief, under such 
a cringing behaviour; he only waits an opportunity, when 
he may be revenged more securely, and injure you most 
effectually, for the disagreeable submissions he has been 
obliged to, so much against his -inclination. The Psalmist 
describes such, a designing and dangerous person in the 
selfsame term^. He falleth down and humbleth himself, 
that the poor may faltinto the hands of his captains. (Psal.* 
x. 11.) Nor is such a prudent caution inconsistent with 
the behaviour required towards enemies, even under the 
gospel. For though we are commanded to love them, yet 
arc we not commanded to make them our confidants ; though 
it condemns hatred, and returning evil for evil, yet it allows 
a proper care and reasonable distrust of such,' as we know 
bear us no good will. For there is a great difference be- 
tween not injuring, or even being ready to assist them, and 
the putting ourselves in their power, and making them our 
bosom friends, arid lying at their mercy by too great a 
freedom and open-heartedness. Even among our con- 
fessed friends, all are not intimates, nor have we the same 
confidence in or equal reliance upon all; we know and 
can judge how far each may be trusted and ' depended ori; 
and deserves to have ai greater or less share in our esteem 
and confidence: and with respect to our enemies, prudence 
docs not certainly require less care and eircumspection'to 
be observed, whose pretended friendship is only for their 
own advantage. Ecclesiastical history furnishes us with 
many instances of saints and holy fathers, who, being 
upright and well-meaning themselves, and suspecting no 
harm from others' affected civility, have been deceived, 
imposed upon, and almost ruined, by the artifice of false 
and designing friends. Such was Greg. Nazianzcn, whom 
Maximns,\the cynic philosopher, having gained upon by 
.his complaisance, address, and insinuation, t\\6 use this 
subtle impostor made of the friendship indulged him was; 
to decry his patron and master secretly, to set himself up 
as his rival, and toendeavour to dispossess him of his bi- 
shopric; concealing his ambitious design under the deceit- 
ful veil of being his disciple and admirer/ (Cave's Livc^ 
of the Fath. 296, 7.) This instance shews us the justness 
of bur author's observation in this and the following verse,* 
to take good heed and beware of such intriguing persons, 
whose friendship is self-interest, and their familiarity a 
view only to their own gain or promotion ; who, however 
humble they appear, mean to stand up in thy place, to 
seize upon thy office or dignity, rfjv xaS&pav <rov, and hope 
to rise by thy fall. 

Thou shall be tinto him as if thou hadst iviped a looking- 
glass, and thou shall knotv that his rust hatJinot beeu alto- 
gether wiped away.] The Vulgate and Jerome's Bible 1 
wholly omit this. The present reading of the G reek, yvuxry 
on ovK etc riXoc Kariwaz, seems to be corrupt, and yet it is 
in ali the editions : 1 would cither read akarfa&t, or with 
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Grotius, iKiearfciKrc, Cqgnq$ce§ fion esse plank emaculatum* 
And thus Tacitus, " Cavcndos es$e flagitiis comm$eulatQs/ , 
(Annal. lib. vj.) This writer here alludes to mirrors of 
metal, generally of brass, which were used in ancient 
times ; of some of which was the lavcr of brass made, 
Exod. xxxyiii. 8. The nature of these is such, that when 
pnce thp rust has catep into them, though they are wiped 
carefully, and all endeavours used to rpinove it, it will be 
perpetually returning, and sppietinies is confirmed to that 
degree, that it can never he gotten out, and quite spoils 
the polish of the mirror, and by that mean? renders it u,ser 
less. Such is the concealed hatre4 of a false friend, recon- 
ciled only in appearance ; his resentrnent, which is firmly 
riveted, will sopp break out again, and ypu will perceive 
and experience his old rancour, 

Ver. 13. Who will pity a cliaryier (hat is fatten with a 
serpent, or any such as come nigh wild b$qst$ f] ©ypfo may 
either mean wild beasts in general, pr serpent^ find vipers, 
and such-like venomous creatures. There were ^ sort of 
physicians among the Hebrews, Cfilmet c?ills them en- 
chantersj who took upon them to charjn. serpents, and 
hinder them from stinging, Qr to cure those that were stung, 
by enchantments and spells. It does npt appear there was 
anciently any medicine invented or found out for the cure 
of the bite of a venomous animal, sueh $s modern tirnea 
have discovered ; and therefore these enchanters often 
failed of success, and their pretended charms proved in- 
effectual. They were, notwithstanding their bpasted spells, 
sometimes bit by them themselves, ^nd lost their life by 
their poison. Jeremiah alludes to these noxious creatures, 
and the supposed cure by spells, when he says, J will send 
serpents and cockatrices among ygu, wh\$h \oill not be 
charmed; (viii. 17.) as does the Psalmist, who describes 
the adder as sometimes stopping her cars, and refusing to 
hear the voice of the charnier, though he charmed never so, 
wisely. (Psal. Iviii. 4, 5.) The sense of the author in this 
passage either is, that th e keeping company with sinners 
^s contracting a certain infection, and sucking in a deadly 
ppison ; that they are like so many wild beasts, slaying 
the souls of men ; that persons, warned of the danger of 
ipch evil communication, who will, notwithstanding, ^ssor. 
ciate with them and run into mischief, fall unpitied, and 
may thank themselves for their ruin ; or, from the context 
we may suppose the meaning rather to be, that as one does 
not pity those who boast of their skill to charm serpents, 
and have the rashness often to handle thcip, if they are at 
last bitten by them, because they voluntarily run into such 
danger, and vainly thought to escape that harm by art, 
which St. Paul once did by miracle : so neither is any pity 
due to one who trusts to a. seeming and false frieild, pno 
suddenly taken into favour from an inveterate enemy, a 
person that one knows not thoroughly, or has rcaspn to 
know by past experience tpp well, ever to expect any 
good from him for the future ; to adopt such a phe, upon 
Whom so little dependance can be fi#ed, either as. a con]-, 
panion or friend, is courting danger, an(J betraying one's 
own safety. 

Vcr. 1G. An enemy speaketh sweetly with his lip?, but ir\ 
tyis heart he imagineth how to throw thpe into a pit; he will 
weep with his eyes, but if he find opportunity, will not b$ 
satisfied with blood.] This is a fine description of the fawn- 
ing parasite, who flattereth with his lips, hnt imagineth 



mischief in his heart, The Psalmist describes such, when 
he says, They give good words with their lips, but dissem- 
ble in their double heart. They have honey upon their 
tpngue, and the poison of asps under it, which Plautus 
well expresses, 

" In melle linguse sunt sitas atque orationcs 
Lactequc ; cordafelle sunt sita, atque acerbo aceto." 

(In Trucul.) 

Believe, therefore, neither their words, looks, nor even 
their tears, they are false and designing, the tears of a 
crocodile, who aims to devour its prey the next moment; 
*i Nullaj sunt majores, pcriculosioresque insidias, quam 
qupe sub nomine amicitiae, et officii simulatione occultan- 
tur/' says Cicero. It was by her false tears that Sam- 
son's wife deceived him, and got from him the secret of 
the riddle; and, through her deceit, %tnto the strong came 
forth bitterness : and by the same artifice Delilah stole the 
intelligence from him wherein his mighty strength lay. 
Against such sort of deceivers, who have the art of mov- 
ing by their tears, Ovid gives this caution, 

" Neve puellarum lachrymis nioveare, caveto; 
Ut flerent, oculos erudiere suos." 

(De Rcmed. Amor.) 

It was tlnis that Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, slew all 
those Jews that were marching to join Gedaliah, by going 
out in a friendly manner to meet them, by discoursing 
freely with them, and treacherously weeping all along as 
he went. (Jer, xli. 6, 7.) By which artful deceit he pre* 
vailed to slay numbers of them, and cast their dead bodies 
into the midst of a pit. Solomon gives the like, descrip- 
tion of such dangerous dissemblers, He that hateth dis- 
sembleth with his lips, and layeth up deceit within him; 
when he speaketh fair, believe him not, for there are seven 
abominations in his heart: i. e. many artifices and tricks lie 
eoncealed there to surprise and ruin thee. The rendering of 
the LXX. is much stronger and closer to our purpose, x*i- 
\tm iravra hrivtvzi airoKXcuofitvog- lx^P<*G> * v ^ ^J Kap^ta rck-raf- 
Viral StfAouc* lav gov. Blrirai 6 i\^9^ /ueyaXp ry <j><ov$, fx% irtta* 

<?yc *. r. A. (Prov. xxvi. 24, 25. see Psal. xii. 2. lxii. 4. 
Jer. ix. 8. 12. Ezek. xxxiii, 31.). 

Ver. 17. If adversity come upon thee, thou shaltfind him 
there first. ^Uporepov, i. e. first before others, either to satisfy 
his ill-natured curiosity, and to be a witness of your dis- 
graqe, or that he may have the pleasure to insult you under 
your humiliation and affliction. Some editions have tt/oo- 
T£pov <rov, i. e. first or nearest to your person. And thus 
Calmet and Messieurs of Port-Royal render, Vous le trou- 
verez le premier aupres de vous. If trporepov gov seems 
harsh in this sense, might not wpb iratpwv aov be the true 
reading ? t. e. he will be the first officiously to intrude him- 
self, even before your friends and acquaintance. 

Vcr. 18. He will shake his heqd, and clap his hands, and 
whisper much, and change his countenance.'] i. e. He will 
shake his head at thee byway of oontempt and insult ; (see 
Ecclus. xiii. 7.) clap his hands, in token of his rejoicing at 
thy misfortunes, and spread many false reports about theq 
secretly, by insinuations and whispers, and be quite an- 
other person from what he appeared to be ; or rather, tho 
man will then shew himself in his true colours. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Ver. 2. BURDEN not thyself above thy power, and have 
no fellowship with one that is mightier and richer than thy- 
self; for hoiv agree the kettle and the earthen pot together? 
for if the one be smitten against the other, it shall be broken.] 
When thou chooscst a friend, choose an equal, one of the 
like state and condition with thyself. In friendship, as in 
marriage, too great a difference of circumstances, age, and 
condition is dangerous, and often the occasion of unhappi- 
ness. Pares amid, is the poet's advice in friendship, as nube 
pan is in marriage. The friendship and confidence of great 
folks flatter indeed the ambition of persons of a lower 
rank, they think it an honour to be distinguished by them, 
and propose great advantage to themselves by such an ac- 
quaintance, biit at length they are convinced of their folly, 
and have cause to repent of their intimacy. According to 
that of Horace, 

" Dnlcis inexpertis cultnra potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit." 

They propose, indeed, to raise themselves; and make their 
fortunes by paying their court to great men; but they are 
often disappointed in their pursuit, sacrificing in the mean 
time their liberty to a prospect of grandeur, and are at best 
but splendid slaves. " Nunquam est fidclis cum potente 
societas," is the motto of one of Fhaedrus's fables, which 
he illustrates also by the instance of tha kettle and earthen 
pot. There is the like . comparison, too, in iEsop, and 
upon the same occasion, near three hundred years before 
this writer, to which probably he alludes. The man of 
wealth and power encourages the weaker vessel in the 
language of the brazen pot, " Ne metuas, curabo enim 
egonetu allidaris;" but the answer of the other contains a 
fine moral, " Collisio certe cum meo fiet periculo, decre- 
tum mihi est a te disjungi;" for when either the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, engage together, the 
weak are sure to be sufferers, andto lose the little they, 
have, and sometimes their liberty and lives. Plautus il- 
lustrates the inconvenience of an unequal match by the 
simile of an ass sinking under too great a burden, 

" Venit mihi in mentem, te esse hominem divitem- 
Factiosum: me item esse hominem hominum pauperrimurn, 
Nunc si filiam locassem meam tibi, in mentem venit, 
To bovcm esse et me esse asellum : ubi tecum conjunctus 

siem, 
Ubi onus nequeam ferre pariter, jaceam ego asinus in luto." 

Where the poet, like our author, compares ah unequal 
engagement to an over-heavy burden, and makes such a 
match to be no less a- folly, than for a contemptible ani- 
mal to vie with one of an overgrown size. We have a 
celebrated instance of the danger of having fellowship 
with one too mighty, and depending upon such a one for 
safety and protection, in what happened to Ahaz, king of 
Judah ; he called into his assistance Tiglath-Pilescr, king 
of Assyria, and made an alliance with him ; the conse- 
quence was, he secured himself against Pekah, king of 
Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria, but he delivered himself 
into the hands of a more formidable and powerful enemy, 
who, as the text expresses it, distressed him, but strength- 
ened him not. (2 Kings xvi. 7. 2 Chron. xxviii. 20.) 



Ver. 3. The rich man hath done wrong, and yet he threat- 
ened withal/ the poor is wronged, and he must entreat 
also.] The rich man adds one injury to another, evil and 
abusive language to some act of violence and oppression. 
He invades others' rights, and then, to justify himself, is 
angry as if he was the sufferer. The poor man is forced 
to submit to, and even ask pardon of, the rich oppressor, 
and to ask pardon as if he was the aggressor. This pas- 
sage seems to be an imitation of Prov. xviii. 23. The poor 
tiseth entreaties, but the rich answereth roughly. The read- 
ing of the Greek here is very different ; that followed by 
our translators gives the best sense, and the truth of it 
is confirmed by history and experience. Men are often 
obliged in the neighbourhood of the great, and find it to be 
their best way, to buy their peace by submission, and to 
compoundfor and dispense with lesser injuries, to prevent 
more and greater. One reads of fathers not only dis- 
sembling their grief and concern before a merciless tyrant, 
for the death of some of their children^ but even flattering 
and commending him to appease his brutality, and to pre- 
vail on him to spare the rest. Thus Seneca, " Poten- 
tioruminjuriae hilari vultu, nonpatienter tantum ferendae 
sunt." (Lib. ii. de Ira. cap. 33.) Juvenal well describes 
the sad state of a poor man under the merciless power of 
an overgrown imperious person, in the following lines : — 

-* Libertas pauperis hasc est, 



Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti." 

Ver. 7. And he will shame thee by his meats, until he have 
drawn thee dry twice or thrice, and at the last he will laugh 
thee to scorn.'] Though you may think it a favour to be in- 
vited often to his table, yet by the frequency or magnifi- 
cence of his entertainments he will at length ruin you ; for 
if you attempt to return his civilities, and treat him in the 
like manner, with the same elegance that he is used to, as 
perhaps he will expect two or three such treats, it will oc- 
casion much expense, and hurt your circumstances in the 
end, when he will laugh at your presumption for pretend- 
ing to vie with men of fortune. The author seems to allude 
to Prov. xxiii. 1. which in the rendering of the LXX. comes 
near this place, lav KaOiayg SewtveTv eVi rpa7rc^tjc Suvaorov, 

votjTwc vou ra irapartBifXtva (rot ^eISwc on rotavrd <rc Sat 7ra- 

pa<TKzva<jat. Or the sense may be, He will invite you to his 
entertainments, and make much of you for a few visits; and' 
when he has got what he wants from you, and drawn out' 
of you what he has occasion for, he will afterward laugh 
at you, and pretend not to know thee. 

Ver. 8. r Beware that thou be not deceived, and brought 
down in thy jollity.] 'Ev zvfpoavvy gov ; u e. Take heed that 
thou be not reduced, or suffer in thy fortune by feasting 
and entertainments, for so zhfygoavvti sometimes signifies. 
(See Esth. ix.19.) Though a grateful temper, and an en- 
deavour to shew civilities to a benefactor, are to be com-, 
mended ; yet the ambition of entertaining the great, merely 
as such, for the empty pleasure of being thought consi-. 
derable, or the vain eclat of having such grand acquaint- 
ance, is to be condemned in one of a private fortune, and 
is an instance of extravagance and folly. The marginal 
reading therefore, Lest thou be brought down by thy sim- 
plicity, or imprudence, Iv tuppoaivy gov, is very proper ; 
which the Vulgate also follows. Wc have* in these, and, 
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some of the following verses, a lively image and represent- 
ation of the behaviour of the rich and powerful towards 
such as are beneath them, and depend upon them. One 
sees the absoluteness of their will, haughtiness of their 
temper, the, oppression and injustice, false caresses, arti- 
ficial disguises, and deceitful promises, with which they 
impose upon their credulity and simplicity, expecting an 
assiduous and often expensive attendance from them, till 
at length they have reduced them to a state of indigence ; 
and then they abandon them in their distress, and make 
them the subject of their contempt and raillery. Those, 
therefore, says a pious writer, who truly love God, pay not 
their homage to such golden idols ;. as faith assures them, 
that in their state of humility they are greater than the lords 
of the world, and that they degenerate from the nobleness 
of their spirit, if their ambition carries them to aspire after 
any thing but heaven. 

Ver. 9. If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thyself and so much the more will he invite thee.'] The ad- 
vice is not to refuse such an invitation, which would be 
looked upon as rudeness and ill-breeding, but to accept 
it modestly, to behave decently, to go but rarely, and 
to withdraw discreetly. Probably this writer alludes to 
Prov. xxv. 17. Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour's 
house, lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee. Where the 
Interlinear version has, Rarumfacpedem; and so the He- 
brew and Greek. If such a conduct is advisable with re- 
spect to private persons, our neighbours, much more arere- 
servedness and caution to be observed as to frequency of 
visits, and a proper distance and carriage towards the 
great, our superiors. Experience confirms this advice of 
the wise man, to retire from rather than run after persons 
of figure and distinction, because they usually despise 
such as press upon them too much; they grow tired of 
them, and though their politeness keeps them from saying 
so, they esteem such as officious impertinents. "We should 
therefore approach them, says an ancient writer, as w T e do 
the fire, not too near for fear of being scorched, nor at too 
great a distance, so as to receive no benefit from it. As 
we should not be too forward and bold in intruding, so 
neither should we be so negligent of our own interest, as 
to forego an acquaintance, which may some time or other 
be beneficial to us : neither offend by our constant pre- 
sence, and over fondness to be remembered by them, nor 
yet by so long an absence, as to occasion our being for- 
gotten and overlooked by them. We should be dutiful 
and respectful to them, but not servile or abject; neither 
too much admire nor too much fear the persons of the 
great, so as to betray the cause of virtue by any faulty 
.compliance. This has been the case of many eminent per- 
sons in the church, and even some of the great lights of it, 
as appears from ecclesiastical history, who, having more 
of the innocence of the lamb, than the courage of the lion, 
have not been sufficiently upon their guard in treating with 
persons of great authority and power; but, through pro- 
mises and caresses, or fear of disgrace and punishment, 
have abandoned the defence of the truth, and been sur- 
prised or rather forced into resolutions, which they have 
repented afterward. 

Ver. 11. Affect not to be made equal unto him in talk.'] 
All the printed copies read here, jur) imx* danyopuaOai. 
The true reading undoubtedly is, urj littx^ lorryoQuaQai. (See 



Grabe's Proleg. torn, iii, cap. 2.) The reason for such a 
reservedness of speech before great persons, follows in the 
next verse, Cruelly he will lay up thy words. The copy 
which our translators follow, I presume, had avtXujfxovwg 
<rvvri)p{)<Tu Aoyovc <*ov> but the rest have, avcAo'j/iwv 6 /*// 
(rvvTTjpwv Aoyovc, which, if it has any sense, means, that he 
that guards not his tongue, and w r atches not over his words 
in such company, wants pity for himself, and is unmindful 
of his own interest. And thus Calmet expounds it, Celui 
qui ne garde pas sa langue, ou qui ne veille pas sur son dis- 
cours, manque de pit iS pour soi mime. But the sense given 
in our version seems preferable, which is confirmed by the 
Vulgate, Immitis animus illius conservabit verba tua; t\ e. If 
a prince or person of great power takes occasion, from 
your words, of jealousy, mistrust, or offence against you, 
though he says nothing ijpr a time, he will afterward shew 
you thaf he treasured up what was spoken, and givo you a 
proof of his resentment. He will use you here ill, and per- 
haps imprison you; but whatever treatment you meet with 
of this sort, ascribe it to your own imprudence, in being 
too open and unguarded. Thus Tiberius used to do, 
" Verba, vultus in crimen detorquens, reeondebat," as Ta- 
citus observes of him. AncJ Sejanus's temper, as de- 
scribed by that writer, was the same ; " Odia in longura 
jaciebat, quae reconderet, auctaque promeret." 

Ver. 13. Observe and take good heed, for thou walkest in 
peril of thy overthrowing ; when thou hearest these things, 
awake in thy. sleep.] The first sentence, as it is in our ver- 
sion, contains a necessary piece of advice and caution as 
to our general conduct, but the Vulgate confines it to hear- 
ing in particular, Attende diligenter auditui tuo. And 'in- 
deed some Greek copies have, <ruvr//p?j<rov kcA 7rp6<r)(tG <r$o§pa 
tov clkovhv ; i. e. Listen to a great man when he is talking, 
with much attention and respect, and at the same time 
with such circumspection, as not to 'seem inquisitive, or 
prying into his affairs; be as watchful and cunning in hot 
being any ways surprised, as one that feigneth him asleep, 
and is awake all the time. And thus Bossuet, Vigilem te 
volo, sed instar somnolenti. As inattention betrays neglect 
and contempt, so too much attention in you, and too great 
a curiosity, may raise jealousy and suspicions in him against 
you. In the court of princes, and levees of great men, the 
grand secret of behaviour is, says Calmet, to have ears and 
hear not, eyes and see not, and a tongue and speak not. 
To hear every thing, and divulge nothing ; to observe all 
that passes, and in appearance to be quite absent ; to make 
just reflections on men and things, and seemingly to mind 
nothing, and be wholly incurious as to every body, and their 
concerns. Such a, conduct, if it raises not to a man friends, 
will be sure to create him no enemies. This masterly 
stroke in politics, and many others which might be men- 
tioned, shew this writer's nice discernment, his knowledge 
of courts and public life, and the justness of his observa- 
tions made on both ; and contains a higher sense, and more 
agreeable to the context, than the common interpretation 
of attending to, and meditating upon, what is delivered and 
spoken. 

Ver. 17. Wliat fellowship hath the wolf with the lamb? so 

the sinner with the godly.] The wise man having taken 

notice of the inconvenience and often danger of the poor 

keeping company with the rich, the weak with the power- 

• ful, the slavery of courts, and the proper carriage to be 
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observed towards great men, he farther confirms his first 
thesis, that all persons ought to cultivate fellowship with 
those of the same rank and condition, by instancing in the 
godly and the sinner, who can much less than the other 
maintain friendship, and keep up an intimacy together", be- 
cause their way of life, sentiments, inclinations, morals, and 
conduct, are disagreeable to each other, as dissonant as 
those of the wolf and the lamb : the one innocent, gentle, and 
amiable; the other, mischievous, outrageous, and devour- 
ing. For as a mutual resemblance of manners, likeness of 
views, interests, and designs, and as it were a sympathy of 
souls, are no less approved means of uniting persons, than 
equality of state and condition; so, where these are want- 
ing, or disagree, an intimacy- cannot long subsist, and ex- 
tremes may as well be supposed to meet, or contraries 
coalesce, as a harmony subsist between the godly and the 
sinner, whose pursuits are so widely different. Thus Ci- 
cero, " Ob nullam aliam causam boni improbis, improbi 
bonis amici esse non possunt, nisi quod tanta est inter eos, 
quanta maxima esse potest, morum studioramque distan- 
tia." (De Amicit.) The comparison of the wolf and the 
lamb, whose union is inconsistent in nature, is often made 
use of by Horace, and other writers, to shew the impossi- 
bility of a friendship improperly contracted. And when 
Isaiah, prophetically to shew the blessed effects of the gos- 
pel, and the great change it should produce in men's senti- 
ments, uses the comparison of the wolf and the lamb 
dwelling and feeding together; he introduces that allusion 
to intimate, that the true religion should reconcile, and 
make one, those whom the vices of heathenism had so va- 
riously distracted and divided ; that persons, the most se- 
parated in interest, inclination, religion, and climate, should 
then happily unite, and compose one church. (Isa. xi. 6.) 
In Scripture, the disagreement of God and Belial, and their 
respective votaries, is- well represented by the metaphor of 
light and darkness*, which are quite incompatible, and mu- 
tually destroy each other. 

Ver. 18. What agreement is there between the hyena and 
the dog?] As to the fact of the natural antipathy between 
these two animals, it is confirmed by various testimonies. 
There is a remarkable one in Oppian ; after having men- 
tioned that the skin of the hyena will fright away all dogs, 
he adds, that if a man makes shoes of the skin, the dogs 
will not follow after nor bark at him : 

Kal <n Kvvtq Kttvotaiv £/*j3£J3a<ura ttc&Aoc? ' , ' 
'Avti'ov ovx vkaovm. (De Venat. lib. iil.) 

Pliny mentions the like of the tongue, " Eos qui hyaenoe 
linguam in calceamento sub pede habeant, non latrari a 
canibus." (Lib.xxviii. 8. Nat. Hist.) iElian likewise con- 
firms the account of this irreconcilable hatred between 
them; he says, that the hyena is a voracious animal, that 
imitates the voice and vomiting of a man, and by that arti- 
fice entices the dogs out, whom it instantly devours, (Hist. 
Animal, lib. vii,) And with this account agree Arist. Hist, 
lib. viii. cap. 5. Plin. lib. viii. cap. 30. Chrysost.in S. 
Marc. Horn. 10. This father adds another remarkable par- 
ticular, that dogs arc struck instantly dumb, and cannot 
open, when they approach the very shadow of the hyena: 
others say, that it stupifics and makes them giddy, and 
that the flesh of it eaten is good against the bite of a 
mad dog. Bochart enumerates many such whims, and 



-calls them, " Magotum atque Arabumnugas."(Hieroz.lib. 
ii. cap. 56.) The Arabic version of this place changes the 
hyena into another animal, Quorsum versetur canis cum la- 
certo, which he shews to be a mistake. The Vulgate, too, 
wholly omits the hyena, nor does it substitute any other 
•animal to form the comparison, Qua communicatio sancto 
homini ad canem? This mistake, he thinks, arose from the 
transcriber not understanding what the hyena meant, and 
therefore changed it for homini, and afterward added sanc- 
to, to preserve the opposition between holy and impure 
persons, called dogs, Rev. xxii. 15. in loc. sup. citat. 
•The Greek copies all agree in iaivr\, and countenance the 
literal, rather, than a metaphorical sense; which probably 
was a marginal gloss, and crept into the text. However 
this be, the author introduces this simile to intimate, that 
the rich are often great oppressors, that they swallow up 
the needy, and make the poor of the land to fail. (Amos 
viii. 4.) That what a lion is in the forest, as it follows' in 
the next verse, such is an over-wealthy, powerful person, 
with respect to the helpless and poor. 

Ver. 22. When a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers: 
he speaketh things not to be spoken, and yet men justify him. 
The poor man slipped, and yet they rebuked him too; he spake 
wisely, and could have no place. Ver. 23. Wlien a rich man 
speaketh, every man holdeth his tongue, and look what he 
saith, they extol it to the clouds ; but if the poor man speak, 
they say, Wliat fellow is this? and if he stumble, they will 
help to overthrow him.] If riches are wanting, thebest qua- 
lifications are taken no notice of; you arc on that account 
esteemed as a person of no consequence or worth, and in- 
stead of being befriended in a low condition, you willmeet 
with affronts and injuries. sooner. According to that of 
Horace, 

" Est animus tibi, sunt mores, ct lingua, fidesque; 

Si quadringentis sex septem millia desint, 

Plebs ens.'; (Epist. lib. i.) T 

Bntthe rich man is caressed and couTted ; he has instantly 
all endowments and qualifications, all good qualities both 
of body and mind. Thus the same poet : 

a Omnis enim res 
Divitiisparet; quas qui construxerit, ille 
Clarus erit, fortis, Justus, sapiens ctiam, et rex, 
Et quicquid volet." (Sat. lib. ii.) 

Tliucydides well observes, Zuvai tvTrpatyat vvyKptyat kcuovct- 
Kiaaat ra Ikootoiv afiapTrifiara, that prosperity is of great ad- 
vantage to hide men's failings and defects, which Sallust 
has imitated with great conciseness and strength, " Res se- 
cundac mire vitiis sunt obtentui." And Theognis as beauti- 
fully expresses Uiq disadvantage of poverty, to disparage 
all that a necessitous man can offer, or speak, when he says, 
that it makes a man tongue-tied, yAdWa S£ of Sl&rat. But 
none of the sayings of the ancients exceed the beauty of our 
author's sentiments on the occasion, particularly in ver., 
21 — 23. where the antithesis is elegant, and well preserved. 
I shall only observe, that our version has not fully ex- 
pressed ouic IdoOrj avT({) toVoc, which means more than .that 
he could have no place; viz. that he was not commended or 
honoured for his wise reflections : and so roVov StS6vat is 
to be understood in many places of this writer: (see xvi, 3. 
14. xxxviii. 12.) whereas if the rich man talks loosely or 
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profanely, speaks air6ppr\ra, things not fit to be named or 
repeated, the sparkling of his wit is admired, as if wit was 
consistent with indecency, or what is shocking can be 
pleasing. 

Ver. 24. Riches are good unto him that hath no sin, and 
poverty is evil in the mouth of the ungodly-'] T £U p.r) Ttp6<rt<mv 
afiaprta, in which there is no sin by the means of acquiring 
them, or when they are honestly got ; which is a better sense, 
than that of our version. The author in the observations 
he has made above on the different states, does not con- 
demn riches as such, nor universally justify or approve a 
state of poverty. Tor there are rich men who do honour 
to their great fortunes by the good use which they make of 
them, aud there are poor men who disgrace even their low 
estate, by their pitch of wickedness. To the one, riches 
are good when gotten lawfully, enjoyed moderately, and 
dispensed liberally; and when they are free from the sins 
of avarice, pride, luxury, and forgetfulncss of God, which 
too commonly attend them, they are blessings. To the 
other, poverty is an evil when it is accompanied with im- 
patience, murmuring, coveting other men's goods, or actu- 
ally seizing upon them, which persons of a very indigent 
condition are often guilty of. It appears, therefore, that 
riches are not positively good in themselves, but it is the 
good or ill use of them only that denominates their worth 
and value: by the one they become the means of blessed* 
ncss, and by the other they are made the occasion of fall- 
ing. St. Bernard has wisely determined this point, " Au- 
rum et argentum, et cgetera hujusmodi, quantum ad animi 
bonum spectat, nee bona sunt, nee mala : usus horum bonus, 
abusio mala, sollieitudo pejor, quaestus turpior." (Lib. iv. 
do Considerat.) And so St. Chrysostom, commenting on 
this passage, ovk ctTtkug a-rrb KTr/jucrrwv, k. t. X. Non simpli- 
citer a divitiis nascuntur mala, sed ideo quia qui illas rece- 
perunt, eis nesciunt recte uti. Quia et Abraham dives erat 
et Job, et non solum nihil damni eis accidit a divitiis, sed et 
clariores fuere : quia non in usum suum tantum Jiasposside- 
bant, sed ut eis juvarent etiam alios, quorum succurrerent 
inopice. (Horn. 6G. in cap. 48. Gen.) 

Ver. 2G. A cheerful countenance is a token of a heart that 
is in prosperity, and the finding out of parables is a weari- 
some labour of the mind.] i. e. The studious and contempla- 
tive man employed in deep researches, or in writing and ex- 
pounding dark and obscure parables, has not that gay brisk 
countenance, as one that is at ease, and whose mind is per- 
fectly without care. Study and intense application are apt 
to abate a man's vivacity, to flatten the spirits, and give a 
serious and grave turn to the countenance. For whereas 
joy discovers itself by sparkling eyes, an elevated brow, a 
free air, and an open aspect; intense contemplation, on the' 
contrary, is denoted by fixed eyes, a contracted brow, a 
composed air, a settled or stern countenance, deliberate 
speech, or profound silence. These are tokens of a mind 
deeply engaged in intricate speculations, in painful and re- 
condite disquisitions: and so laborious and fatiguing is 
close application both to body and mind, that Solomon 
very justly pronounced, much study to be a weariness of the 
flesh; (Eccles. xii. 12.) andthatgreat experience of wisdom 
and knowledge was, as well as other pursuits, a vexation 
of spirit. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Vev.l.Jt$LESSEDi$hethathathnotslippedwithhismoutn, 
and is not pricked with the multitude of sins.] Our transla- 
tors follow the Complut. edition, which reads, lv grXZ/Oct 
a/iapTttov, but the more general reading is, lv Xxnrg afxapr'iac, 
in tristitia delicti; as the Vulgate has it. And so the mar- 
ginal reading is, which does not mean, as some have inter- 
preted, that a man is happy who is not affected with sorrow 
and remorse for his sins, for he that is so affected, and has 
a true inward compunction on that account, has the best 
title to, and prospect of, blessedness; but the sense of the 
whole verse is, that the man is happy, and highly to be com- 
mended, who, when poverty or any outward calamity lies 
heavy upon him, betrays no impatience, nor charges God 
foolishly by any murmur against him or the dispensations 
of his providence, nor, by a criminal dejection and sinful 
despondency, utters any thing reflecting upon his honour or 
justice. • 

Ver. 2. Blessed is he whose conscience hath not condemned 
him.] MaK&piog ov ov Kariyvw fi t^v^i} ccvtov. This is a He- 
braism. Glassius produces many instances in the New 
Testament and other writings of this construction. Grotius 
contends, that the true reading is, /xaicaptoQ ov ov enriyvu) n 
\pv\v avrov, Blessed is he who does not despond or despair un- 
der tribulation; which is confirmed by the next sentence, 
Wlio is not fallen from his hope in the Lord. And this seems 
to be the sense of the Vulgate, Felix qui non liabuit animi 
sui tristitiam. And thus Calmet, Heureux celui dont Vame 
n'est point tombSe dansle decouragemenf. Or the sense may 
be, That a good conscience is the ground of a religious as- 
surance, like that of the apostle, Beloved, if our heart con- 
demn us not, then Iiave we confidence towards God. 
, Ver. 3. Riches are not comely for a niggard, and what 
should an envious man do with money?] i. e. Riches do not 
become the sordid person, are of little service to avSpt 
fwcpoXoyq, viro cupido et tenaci, in the Vulgate, which is 
hardly expressive enough ; for it means one who is sparing 
of using them even upon necessary occasions. Theophras- 
tus well defines juucpoXayfa to be, fe&wkia tov Sm^opou wip 
tov KctLpov. Ba<TKavos, though it is often used in the sense 
of envious, as our translators and the Vulgate render, yet 
here means covetous: and so it is often used in this book. 
(See ver. 6. 8. of this chapter, &c. xviii. 18. xxxvii. 11.) 
And so Grotius and Bossuet take it. The covetous man is 
so far justly styled envious, as he grudges the use and en- 
joyment of his wealth both to himself and others. This 
vice of covetousness so blinds the minds and "hearts of 
those that are possessed with it, that they do not see its 
folly and deformity ; they are apt to give the name of pru- 
dence, frugality, economy, or of some other virtue to a de- 
testable sordid passion, which makes them enemies to God, 
to mankind, and even themselves. 

Ver. 4. He that gathereth by defrauding his own soxd, 
gathereth for others that shall spend his goods riotously.] 
The Vulgate rendering, qui acervat ex animo suo, probably 
is a mistake ; it would have been better expressed by ani- 
ma sua. The Greek 6 avvaywv a-rrb rrjg \pvxvc mtov, literally 
rendered, is, lie that gathereth from his life, i. e. by his 
pinching manner of living, by depriving himself of even 
necessaries to enrich himself the more, lays up only for an' 
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extravagant heir, who will spend profusely in riot and 
luxury what he had been amassing with so much care and 
solicitude. And thus the Syriac, Qui sibimet detrahit, col- 
ligit aliis. And the Arabic is to the same effect. Our au- 
thor has the same observation, xi. 18. There is that wax- 
eth rich by his wariness and pinching, and yet he knoweth 
not what time shall come upon him, and that he must leave 
those things to otliers, and die. (See note on that place.) 
Solomon has many fine thoughts upon the occasion : (see 
Eccles. ii. 18. iv. 7, 8. vi. 2.) and the poets have with 
great sharpness exposed this vice in their satires. Juvenal 
particularly takes notice of the vanity of starving a man's 
self to raise a family, and calls such a mean and sordid 
way of living, in order to die rich, folly and madness. 

H Sed qu6 divitias haec per tormenta coactas? 

Cum furor haud dubius, cum sitmanifcsta phrenesis, 

Vt locuples moriaris, egenti vivere fato." (Sat. xiv.) 

But nothing can be more just than our author's reflections 
upon this vice, and the reasons which he gives against it, 
which he pursues to the end of the nineteenth verse. 

Ver. 7. If he doth good, he doth it unwillingly ; and at 
last he will declare his wickedness.] Kav tviroty, iv X/jfly vouu 
If he does any good, he does it ignorantly, he forgets him- 
self, or does it by chance and accident. And thus the Sy- 
riac: Quod si casu benefecerit, imprudens, ac per errorem 
facit, with which the Arabic agrees. The copy which our 
translators follow reads, tea} lav ehroLri<ng, ovk !ko>v noiii. The 
Vulgate, it is observable, retains both ; Si benefecerit,igno- 
ranter et non volens facit. Nor is Drusius's conjecture to 
be despised, who would read, Iv \xnrg, Kal ovk Ikwv ttouT, 
dolens, et invitus facit* The sense of the latter clause is, 
that if snch a wretch stumbles upon a good action, yet the 
manner of his doing it in such a grudging way, as if it was 
extorted from him, quite spoils the grace of it, and takes 
off from its merit It is, in the language of Isocrates, rac 
X<aptrac a^ap^n-wc x a P% E<T * at - Some tincture of sordidness 
will discover itself, and adhere to all he does. And if a 
good action by accident drops from him, the miser soon 
again stands confessed. Grotius by hf ia\artx)v understands 
the end of his life; that he will maintain this niggardly 
temper to the last, and manifest it in some instances at his 
death, particularly in the ordering of his funeral, and pre- 
venting the expenses of it. Phsedrus well exposes such a 
stingy carefulness : 

f Tibi dico, avare, gaudium hsercdis tui, 



Qui circumcidis omncm impensam funeris, 
Libitina ne quid do tuo faciat lucri." 

Ver. 8. The envious man hath a wicked eye, he turneth 
away his face, and despiseth men.] 'YTrtpoptov^vxag] ft e. He 
overlooks the wants and misery of other men. The Vulgate 
has, Dispiciens animam suam ; i.e. the covetous man over- 
looks himself, disregards his own soul or life, and will not 
allow himself necessary food to keep himself in health, nor 
proper and convenient help and remedies in his sickness. 
By a wicked, evil, and envious eye, both in this and tho 
sacred writings, is meant, the covetous man, and by a good 
eye, the liberal person. Thus, Prov. xxiii. 6. Eat not 
the bread of him that hath an evil eye; i. e. of one that is 
grudging and covetous. See also xxviii. 22. Tob. iv. 16. 



Ecclus. xxxi. 13. xxxv. 10. Matt. vi. 22. Mark vii. 22. 
where aycObc 600aXjubc> the good or liberal eye, is opposed 
to iroviipbg otyQaXjAoc, the evil or covetous eye. The reason 
of applying this epithet more particularly to the eye, seems 
to be, because the eye is that part of the body which takes 
most satisfaction in wealth, in beholding, contemplating, 
and turning it over. (Eccles. v. 11.) Hence covetousness is 
called the lust of the eye, 1 John ii. 16. though, more pro^ 
perly speaking, this should be referred to the inward mind 
or judgment, as envy, covetousness, evil concupiscence, 
and the like vices, are said in Scripture to proceed from 
the heart. 

Ver. 9. A covetous marts eye is not satisfied With his por- 
tion, and the iniquity of the wicked drieth up his soul.] Like 
an insatiable guest^ he thinks he never has enough, and is 
not pleased with part, ovk IfitrhrXarat jXtpiSt ; the ordinary 
portion which the master of the feast gives to each of his 
guests does not content him ; he grasps at* and devour^ in 
his imagination and wishes, what is helped to others ; and 
his iniquity, i. e. his envy-at what others have, gnaws and 
consumes his soul. He is just in no other instance but in 
punishing himself as he deserves; he is ingenious in con- 
triving ways to torment himself, and by denying himself 
the comforts, and even necessaries of life, condemns him- 
self as unworthy to live. The author alludes, says Cal- 
met, to thfe ancient custom of dividing the victuals among 
the guests by equal portions, in which sense the miser is not 
pleased to be put upon the level with others. Or it may 
mean, that be his portion of good things in this life what it 
will, he still wishes for and covets more ; and this is the 
recompence of his wickedness, that his unsatisfied desires' 
make him continually uneasy. 

Ver. 10. A wicked eye envieth his bredd, and he is a nig- 
gard at hisf table.] ®Govtpve &t apry, grudges himself or 
others their bread, and pines himself and them by hi& 
coarse food and sordid entertainment. The Vulgate ren- 
ders, Octilus malus indigens, et in tristitia erit super mensctin, 
following a copy probably which had, Iv \vtn^ And indeed 
this circumstance is a true test likewise of the covetous 
man, who is generally observed to be dull, dejected, and 
out of humour at his own table; he is uneasy at the ex- 
pense, has not the heart to help his guests plentifully, or to 
make them welcome, but wishes them to be gone, or forces' 
them by his cold reception to depart the sooner. Whereas 
the person of an open and generous temper invites you by 
his very looks, thinks he can never entertain his guests 
enough, and is always happiest when he has his friends 
about him. St. Chrysostom, enumerating the several par- 
ticulars set down by this writer, which make up the covet- 
ous man, adds, Certainly this picture cannot suit any thing 
in the shape of human nature, it can be neither man nor 
| beast, but a picture made up of both, the stupidity of the 
one with the greatest degeneracy of the other. 

Ver. 11. According to thy ability do good to thyself and 
give the Lord his due offering.] i. e. Do not through covet- 1 
ousness defraud thyself of necessaries and conveniences, 
by forbearing to make use of those good things which God 
has given thee richly to enjoy, nor rob God of his offer- 
ings ; but give him not only in proportion to thy substance, 
and what is strictly due, but freely, and of the best like- 
wise, such choice offerings as arc worthy of his majesty, 
Deo dignas oblationes } as St. Cyprian here renders, with 
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the Vulgate. For the offering of the blind, or lame, or 
sick, for sacrifice, is, according to the prophet, making the 
table of the Lord contemptible. (Mai. i. 7, 8.) This also 
may be extended to, tithes and offerings, that a man should 
not grudge to pay them to the Levite, God's minister, ac- 
cording to his appointment, nor diminish from the quan- 
tity, or injure him in the quality of them, nor alter the time 
or manner of paying them. The author having fully de- 
scribed the vice of avarice, and the folly, malignity, and 
injustice of it, proceeds next to propose some remedies 
against it — as, to use the good things of life in the manner 
they were designed, to be hospitable to our friends and 
neighbours; to be charitable to the poor, and distressed; 
to stop, the immoderate cravings of .avarice, by reflecting, 
ou the certainty and often suddenness of death, which will 
take away all at once a man has been so long amassing; 
(ver. 12.) to give liberally, therefore, before it seizes us, 
to. be willing and have the merit of parting with some of 
our. beloved wealth, before it of course leaves us, and we 
can hold it no longer, to lay up thereby a good foundation 
for ourselves against the time to come, and so far prevent 
the extravagance of a spendthrift heir, who perhaps will 
neither s thank us for what we leave him, nor take care to 
keep it, : and may expose and droll on our memory for, 
having been so tenacious and saving for. him. 

Ver. i6. Give, and take, arid. sanctify thy, soul; for there 
is no. seeking of dainties in the grave.] Deprive not thyself 
of the innocent mirth and pleasure which the law permits 
on good days, for so the. Hebrews styled their festivals, and, 
rejoice with and entertain yonr family and friends on snch 
public occasions. Nor at other times deny yourself the 
enjoyment of such good things as God has blessed you 
with, and given for your present use and comfort; but use 
them in the manner which God approves, free from intem- 
perance and luxury, free from covctousness, and a criminal 
attachment to them. This seems to be the sense of ay(aaov t 
n)v ^x 7 ' v aov > which is the reading in many Greek copies, 
and of StKaiuMjov rrjv faxyv, which obtains in others. The 
Vatican edition has airarr\aov rrjv ^pv\^ v CT0V > *• € * ^ ve an 
agreeable life, deceive your cares, and let innocent plea- 
sures and amusements divert any thing that may lie heavy 
upon your spirits. But possibly the true reading may be 
ayawr]<Tov rrjv \pv\prjv, Jtilariter excipe animam; which seems 
confirmed by the context, particularly from the reflection 
that all dainties, in the Greek Tpv<f>ij, cease in the grave.. 
The advice here given of living freely, and at large, on 
account of the shortness of life, is not, says Calmet, to be 
extended to all persons indifferently, but should be consi- 
dered as directed by this writer, either to misers in parti- 
cular, as a motive to engage them to enjoy their wealth and 
plenty whilst they have them, or to heathens in general, 
whose views going no farther than this life might properly 
enough be admonished, from the uncertainty of it, to make 
the most of it. Many of the poets give the like advice, 
and for the same reason. Thus Phocylides; 

- IIXOVTOV filj (jit&OV 4 jJ.(fAVl}a VTL OvT/TOC V7Tap)(tl$. 

OitK tv ££' ffiyv oXj3ov i\ HV K( & XpV* 07 * uytaQat. 
Oh noXvv avOpwnoi Z&fxtv ygdvov, aXX InlKatpov* 
2w/*a yap Ik yafric £X°A t£v > Ka ^ awtc^ £9 airrjv 
Avofxtvoi Kovtg l<jfi£v. 

' Ver. 17. For the covenant from the beginning is, Thou 



shalt die the death.] .Oavarq cnroOavy. This refers to Gen, 
ii. 17. where tho rendering of the Hebrew is, Dying thou 
shalt.die;. which, .though spoken to Adam personally, yet 
included his whole posterity. The original covenant or, 
law of mortality was, that all flesh should, by the transgres- 
sion, see corruption. Waaaaap% Oavart^ anodaxnj. The Vul- 
gate joins this to the end of the twelfth verse, where Calmet 
thinks it would come in better. The comparison of leaves, 
by which the succession and mortality of mankind are ex- 
pressed in the following verse, is very ancient and natural. 
The writer of this book, living after many of the cele- 
brated sages of Greece, has occasionally borrowed from 
them some of their, sentiments, of which this among others 
is an instance. There is exactly the same thought in 
Homer, 

07tj 7Ttp <pi\\(ov ytvti), TOtn^e koi avSpwv. 

<J>u\Xa ret }xiv r avt/Jiog l\afxaSig ,X* U > a\\a 81 $? DA>) 

TrjXtOowcra <p{tu, tapog S* tmylyveTat &prj* 

*Gc avSpwv ytvti), ri jx\v <$>vti, 'r\ K awoXriytt. (II. vi.) 

There, is also a.parallel passage in Iliad, xxi. which Mr. 
Pope compares with that before us, and in his excellent 
translation runs thus,— ^ *. >.j ^ 

u For what is.mari? calamitous by birth, 
They owe their' life and nourishment to earth ; 
Like yearly leaves; th&t now, with beauty crown'd, 
Smile on the sun ; now, wither on the ground." * 

The same comparison is likewise, to be found in a frag- 
ment of Musaeus, preserved by Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vi. 
The ancients have contended who should describe the short- 
ness of human life in terms most expressive of its vanity.,. 
As some of them with this writer compare it to the falling 
of a leaf, the smallest and weakest piece of a short-lived 
unsteady plant, so others resemble it, no less aptly, to a 
dream, a shadow, and smoke. St. James, who spake by 
a more excellent spirit, calls our life a vapour, and, which 
is yet lighter, a fantastic one, arctic <patvofx(vr}, a mere ap- 
parition, and nothing real, and yet the expression by what 
follows is made still more diminutive; fortius mere ap- 
pearance is but for a little while, npbg oXtyov, and then the 
phantom instantly disappears, (iv. 14.) St. Austin ex- 
presses very # strongly the frailty of the human state, when 
he calls man, " Terrae filius,nihili nepos ;" the son of earth, 
and grandchild of nothing. I shall only observe farther, 
that as the best heathen writers agree in comparing life 
and its sensible decay to the fading of aleaf or flower,so the 
sacred ones express* an immortal state under the image of 
tho never- failing tree of life. 

Ver. 20. Blessed is the man that dothmeditate good things 
in wisdom, arid that reasoneth of holy things by his under- 
standing.] Grotius says, that icaXd koI ayia, are an addition 
to the text, and makes the sense barely to be, — Blessed is 
the man that meditates on wisdom, and can reason well 
with his understanding; which, though it be an accom- 
plishment much admired, yet the sense which our version, 
furnishes seems preferable; i. c. Blessed is he whose, 
wisdom carries him to the study of holy things, and whose 
chief delight is to be employed t upon good and religious 
subjects,' who aspires after heavenly truths, and prefers the 
consideration and study of these to dry speculations, and 
science falsely so called; which, though they may amuse, 
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and entertain for a time, yet edify not, nor promote the 
main end of man; for however extensive a man's know- 
ledge may be in human learning, or whatever progress he 
may make in philosophical researches, yet the good man 
will at last be found the truly wise man, Avhich seems. con- 
firmed by the next verse, He that considereth his ivays in 
his heart, shall also have understanding in her secrets; 
which is the reading of one copy, and preferred by Grotius 
and Calmet;and the sense is the same with that in the 
gospel, If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine; his obedience shall be his teacher, and.'as he im- 
proves in grace, he shall increase in wisdom. 

Ver. 23. He that prieth in at her windows, shall also 
hearken at her doors.] We have here, and in the. context, 
an .assemblage of images to encourage the pursuit after 
wisdom. In ; the preceding verse, all the .vigilance of the 
hunter and the sagacity and attention of the spy are recom- 
mended for that purpose. There is the same metaphor, in 
Plato, where Socrates, describing the inquisitive philoso- 
pher, calls him Onptwriv, or the hunter. The author adds 
farther here, You must pursue her with all the eagerness of 
a passionate lover (which comparison is continued to the 
end of the chapter), who hangs about the house of his be- 
loved fair, ii Nee vultum dulci detinet a domo," watching 
and observing every thing that passes, I think this verse 
not accurately translated ; I would cither render, after the 
manner of the former verse, Go after her, like an assiduous 
lover, that prieth in at the windows, arid hearkens at the 
doors of his mistress ; or rather, to go a little farther back 
still, Blessed is the man that is so desirous of, and inquisi- 
tive after wisdom, as to pry in at her ivindoivs, and listen at 
her doors. Solomon makes use of the same comparison; 
for thus Avisdom speaks of herself, Blessed is the man that 
heareth me, and watcheth daily at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors. (Prov. viii. 34.) 

Ver. 24. He that doth lodge near her house, shall also 
fasten a pin in her walls. .Ver. 25. He shall pitch his tent 
nigh unto her, and shall lodge in a lodging where good things 
are.'] The translation should rather be as before, Blessed is 
the man who lodgeth near her house, and is desirous to join 
his habitation to hers, who will pitch his tent nigh unto her, 
and partake of the advantages of so commodious a situation. 
Jly fastening. a pin in her walls is meant, that such a one 
Avho seeks her intimacy and acquaintance shall have a 
constant and sure abode with her, his dwelling shall be as 
.secure, and his tent as unmoycable, as if by pins or nails 
fastened to the ground. We have the like expression, 
Ezra ix.8. where, speaking of God's giving them a little re- 
viving in their bondage, and an opportunity of setting up 
and repairing the house of God, he expresses this advan- 
tage and security, by God's giving them a. nail in his holy 
place ; which the margin expounds to the same sense. (See 
also, Isa. xxii. 23.) The sense of the whole is,— Blessed 
or happy is the man, that is not content to follow after 
wisdom for a little time only,, or to sec and speak to her 
m passant, and as it were by accident; but is desirous of 
a long continuance with her, to be knoAvn to and converse 
often with her, for. he that is ambitious to fix his abode 
and dwelling near her, will find there a lodging stocked 
with all conveniences and goods: for so advantageous is 
her neighbourhood, that a little hut near to the scat of wis- 

om is preferable to the most stately palaces, and the su- 

voi,, iv f 



pcrtT magnificence of kings. This was holy David's opi* 
\ nion, who says, I had rather be a door-keeper, even the 
meanest servant, in the house of God, than to divell in the 
most stately pavilions of ungodliness. .(Psal. Ixxxiv. 11.) 
And speaking of the wise man, or one that feareth th'o 
Lord, he expresses himself like this writer, Tic l<mv 6 #q- 
j3ou/X£voc rbv Kvpiov ; >7 $vx*i cwrov Iv ayaOoXg avXtaOrj<TtTat^ 
(Psal. xxv. 13. see also Ezek. xxxiv. 14. John x. 9.) 

Ver. 26. He shall set his children under her shelter, and 
shall lodge under her branches. Ver. 27, By her he shall 
be covered from heat, and in her glory shall he dwell.] L e. 
Happy is the man who will commit his children to her 
care, and bring them up under her nurture and admonition; 
who will, with his young, lodge or repose himself under 
the hospitable security of her branches : for wisdom will 
protect him under her shade against all inconveniences, 
like the cloudy pillar which attended upon and sheltered 
the Israelites in the wilderness, she will enlighten him with 
her glory, which shall be reflected upon him, and by the 
brightness of its presence shall he be known and distin- 
guished. By $6%a, the term here used, the LXX. express 
the Schechinah, or the radiant presence of God in the sanc- 
tuary. The representing wisdom under the image of a 
spreading tree, is common in this and the other sapiential 
books: but the prophet's description of the visionary tree, 
whose height reached unto the heaven, and the sight thereof 
to all the earth, xvhose haves were fair, and on it meat 
enough for all, Dan. iv. 20, 21. is truly applicable, unto 
wisdom, and her fruits, 

CHAP. XV. 

Ver. 2. ^cLND as a mother shall she meet him, and receive 
him as a wife married of a virgin.] f £2c ywrj iragQiviag. The 
version of this place is very inaccurate and indeterminate, 
which means neither more nor less than a virgin, whether 
yvvrj be interpreted tmilier (as in the Latin version of the 
Greek in the Polyglot), or a betrothed virgin. Ifywrjbb 
.taken for a wife, as the Syriac version has it, and as it is 
used, 2 Cor. xi. 2. yvvrj irapQtviag probably is the same with 
yvvri irapOivoe* (See Deut. xxii. 23.) Instances of this 
construction, which is called apposition, may be seen in 
Glass. Philol. Sac. p. 386. But in regimine,the genitive is 
also used as here. % (See Gen. xv. 18. Ezek. iii. 15. Amos 
v. 2. Matt. xii. 39. xxiv. 30. Acts viii. 5. Rom. iy. 11.). I 
make no doubt but the original had D^orQ 7W& a xvoman, 
or a wife of virginities, according to the Hebrew phraseo- 
logy, like a wife ofivhoredoms, Hos. i. 2. which yet is the 
very same with mulier meretrix, Lev. xxi. 1. a wife tjiat i$ 
a whore (for so it is there rendered) ; and then the sense of 
the present passage is clear enough : As a mother shall she 
meet him, and receive him, as a bride, or an espoused vir- 
gin, in the possession of whom he will rejoice and be made 
happy. Thcre.is indeed another good sense suggested in the 
Arabic and Syriac versions. One has it, more pnellm ; the 
other, uxor adolescentim, a youngivife, or the wifeofhis youth. 
And if the original Hebrew included a woman of youths, 
a young woman, or wife, or the wife of his youth, as Tpb$ 
it is certain signifies all these, then* those versions (sup- 
posing them taken from the original) may be justified, as 
well as yvvrj napOivlae: but the first sense is to be pre- 
ferred as being the best, and most natural, Mpssieurs of 
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Port-Royal observe, that this writer makes use of the 
image of a mother and a spouse, to denote that wisdom 
loves her children with the most tender affection, and that 
it is she that produces the fruits of justice, holiness, and 
understanding in them, and is the parent of all good things 
to them. She is represented here as going out to meet 
them with a sort of rapturous joy; to denote, that we do 
not come to God till he first comes to us, and that it is his 
goodness that conducts us to himself, and puts us in pos- 
session of happiness. 

• Vcr. 3. With the bread of understanding shall she feed 
him, and give him the water of wisdom to drink.] See 
ixiv. 21. As Divine grace is often represented under the 
femblem of springs and streams of water; so wisddtai or 
Divine knowledge, the food and support of the soul, is 
expressed by the metaphor of meat and drink, which sus- 
tains the body. Expressions very familiar to the eastern 
nations, and frequent in the Jewish writings'. Under this 
image the wise man here advises to make use of those 
means of instruction which wisdom offers, from the cer- 
tain advantages she has to bestow. Solomon uses the 
like, Prov. ix. 5. where wisdom calls out to every "simple 
soul that wants understanding, Come, eat of the bread, and 
drink of the wine which I have mingled. And that we may 
know what is meant by this metaphor, it follows, Forsake 
the foolish, and live, and go in the way of understanding. 
There is the same comparison, Isa. Iv. 1. and when God 
in his anger threatens to deprive his people of the comfort 
and benefit of hearing his word, the prophet calls the with- 
drawing this blessedness a famine, Amos viii. 11. pursuing 
the same metaphor taken from the ordinary refreshment 
of meat and drink; because, when we want the support of 
Cod's wotd, we wanfthat bread which nourishes the soul 
unto everlasting life, and without which it dies with spi- 
ritual hunger. The gospel too uses the same comparison, 
fcnd advises us to hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
The rabbins observe, that wherever mention is made in 
the book of Proverbs of eating and drinking, there is meant 
•principally wisdom, and the keeping of the law. 

Ver. 5. She shall exalt him above his neighbours, and in 
the midst of the congregation shall she open his mouth.'] 
Thus the Psalmist describes his happy success and ad- 
vancement through wisdom, or the study and Observance 
of God's laws, Thou through thy commandments hast made 
me wiser than mine enemies, for they are ever with me: I 
have -more understanding than my teachers; for thy testi- 
monies are my study: lam wiser than the aged, because I 
iceep thy commandments. (Psal. cxix. 98, 99.) y EicKkr)ma 
may either signify the church or the senate; in botli which, 
a man of superior parts and consummate wisdom (for to 
human learning it may also be applied) is attended to with 
great Tcspect, and even admiration and applause. Unto 
him men give car, as Job speaks upon another occasion, 
and wait as for the rain, when his speech drops from him: 
they open their mouth wide to receive his instniction, and 
keep silence at his counsel. Before Jiitn the aged arise dud 
Stand up, and nobles hold their peace ; princes also refrain 
talking, and lay their hands on their mouth. (Chap.xxix.) 

Ver. 8. For she is far from pride; and men that are liars 
cannot remember her.] This writer often inculcates that 
wisdom will not continue in a wicked, proud, and lying 
spirit, which frequently meet together in the same person, 



and as such arc mentioned together in Scripture. Thus, 
Prov. viii. 12, 13. wisdom says, I wisdom dwell with pm- 
dence, and find out knowledge of witty inventions : pride 
and arrogancy, and the evil way and the froward mouth 
do I hate; as if true wisdom and sin were incompatible. 
Wisdom requires innocence of manners, humbleness of 
mind, and uprightness of intention. The writer of the 
book of Wisdom well observes, that the Holy Spirit will 
have no fellowship with the wicked and deceitful, Into a 
malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in a body 
that is subject to sin; for the Holy Spirit of discipline will 
flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without un- 
derstdnding, and will not abide when unrighteousness Com- 
eth in, (i. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 9. Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner, for 
it was not sent him of the Lord.] Ovx wpalog alvog. It is 
strange that our translators should prefer a remote and so* 
condary sense of both these words to their first and pri- 
mary signification : alvog is sermo proverbialis, sententia, a 
parable, as the margin has it, such as these sapiential 
books wholly consist of: iypatog is properly tempestivus, or 
seasonable. Thus, xx. 1. eariv tkzyyog og ovk tarty wpaToc> 
which in the margin is properly rendered seasonable. I 
tako the meaning to be, that a wise saying is out of season 
in the mouth of a sinner; be it never so good in itself, it 
comes awkwardly and without effect out of such a month; 
And this our author says expressly, xx. 19, 20. An un~ 
seasonable tale will always be in the mouth of the unwise: 
a wise sentence shall be rejected when it cometh out of a 
fooVs mouth, for he will not speak it in due season. The 
reason immediately follows, why this is not to be expected 
from such a one, because it does not proceed from its true 
source of wisdom; viz. it was not sent of the Lord, from 
whom comes every good and profitable sentiment: or, as 
the margin has it, because the sinner was not sent of the 
Lord to deliver instructions, which will be despised and 
laughed at from such a.teacher. Things, spoken lose their 
excellence, and change their nature when spoken by im- 
proper persons, and at unseasonable times: but proverbs 
and profitable sayings must proceed from wisdom; viz. 
from men of wisdom, as is observed in the next verse. So 
the Syriac and Arabic versions render, iv <ro^fg, ore sapi- 
entum, Syr.; ex ore prudentum, Arab. Clein. Alex, reads, 
Iv orro/uan ttkttwv, (Strom, lib. ii.) which the Vulgate seems 
to confirm ; and then the Lord tvill prosper them: viz. they 
shall have a good effect, they come seasonable, wpaiot, ripe, 
mature, and will profit the hearer. Solomon has the same 
observation, and illustrates it beautifully ; viz. that a fool 
is as unequal to a parable, as a lame man is to walk, The 
legs of the lame are not equal ; so is a parable in the mouth 
of fools. (Prov. xxvi. 7.) All the editions of the LXX. 
read here by mistake, irapavofiiav Ik arofiarog a<pp6v<ov, which 
Dr. Grabe by a happy conjecture restores to trapoifxiav, 
the true reading, as the Hebrew manifestly shews. See 
also vcr. 9. and again, xvii. 7. Excellent speech becometh 
not a fool. When the servant in the play affected a gra- 
vity of speech misbecoming his place and condition, and 
to talk sententiously; the master's reply is, condemning 
his pretence to wisdom, "Etcnim hie carnifex scntcntias 
loquitur" (Plaut.) There is also another sense of ahog, 
which our translators follow, Praise is not seemly in the 
mouth of a, sinner ; # which means not praise in general, hut 
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the praise of God: Dei laus, as the Vulgate has it, which the 
Lord inspires into a wise and faithful heart, as he did into 
David's, Moses's, and other composers of sacred hymns 
and thanksgivings. Or it may refer to the performance of 
religious duties, which sinners disgrace, who officiate pub- 
licly, and through their evil conduct render the sacrifice 
of the Lord contemptible; according to that of the Psalm- 
ist, Unto the ungodly says God, Wliy dost thou preach my 
laws, and take my covenant in thy mouth ? whereas thou 
hat est to be reformed, and hast cast my words behind thee. 
(Psal. 1.16,17.) 

Ver. 11. Say not, It is through the Lord tliat I fell aivay.] 
Some copies have, fifj €nrpc, Sri Sta Kvpiov airiartv. And so 
the Vulgate, Nedixeris, per Deum abest; i.e.Sapientia. Say 
not that God is the cause that I have not wisdom; forGodis 
not the cause of our weakness, ignorance, or want of know- 
ledge; nor are mere privations, such as darkness, charge- 
able upon him. He has given us a soul capable of learn- 
ing and improvement; and we should ask of God such 
good qualities as we stand in need of, and have not, and 
be careful to increase those we have. While we arc peti- 
tioning for any blessing, we should ourselves take pains 
to obtain it, as far as human industry and care can contri- 
bute to that end; for the goodness and grace of God do 
not exclude our own endeavours and co-operations. But, 
above all things, we should take care not to commit wick- 
edness, to deprive us of the grace of God, or that wisdom 
which cometh from above, which will not abide when un- 
righteousness cometh in. (Wisd. i. 5.) This sense Grotius 
favours, as most agreeable to the context, particularly 
ver. 7, 8. But there is another reading, ^ unyc, on Sia 
Kvpfov awlarriv, which is followed by our translators, and 
authorized by the greater number of copies. According 
to this residing the meaning is, Say not that the Lord made 
me to wander from the right path, or that through him I 
departed from it ; find thus airiar^v is used in several 
parts of this book, ii. 3. x.12. xvi, 8. xix. 2. Such evil 
sentiments and unworthy notions of the Deity obtained in 
the prophet's time, and are expressly condemned by him, 
Ye have ivearied the Lord with your words, when ye say, 
Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, 
and he delighteth in them. (Mai. ii. 17.) The Psalmist 
truly describes his nature, when ho says, That he is a God 
that hath no pleasure in wickedness; neither shall any evil 
dwell with him. (Psal. v. 4.) Our author here confutes 
some objectors that ascribe too much to God, even men's 
vices, as in the following chapter, ver. 17. he condemns 
those that impute too little to him. 

For thou oughtest not to do the thing which he hateth.] 
*A yap lfxi<xt]0tv, ovTroiyvuc. I think the connexion between 
this and the former sentence not close and just; nor is this 
an adequate answer or reason against what is advanced in 
the first part. In the following verse, which is drawn up 
much alter the same manner, the reasoning is just, and 
each part answers to the other with great strength and ex- 
actness. I conjecture the true reading to be, oyap ififoi}- 
<7tv, ov 7rot/;<T«' *• e. what he hates, or ha.th expressed his 
abhorrence of, viz. the falling away of any man from his 
duty, whether Adam, or any of his descendants, he will 
not do, occasion, or be the author of. And thus the Syriac, 
Ne dicas, impulsu Dei deliqui et peccavi, quia rem turpem 
nunquam commisit / and if that translator had pleased, it 



might, by changing the points, have been as well translated 
what he hates, as rem turpem, what is hattful. The Ara- 
bic too, though it understands the former pari; of falling 
into adversity, yet agrees in applying the latter to God; 
for neque enim prqficiscitur ab eo, seems to be the same 
with neque enim facit. The present reasoning indeed is 
just, applied to adversity, in the sense of the Arabic trans- 
lator, Blame not God for any adversity that hath befallen 
thee ; but rather blame thyself for doing those things which 
be hateth, and have brought his displeasure and judgments 
upon thee. 

Ver. 12. Say not he hath caused me to err*'] "On avroc /u« 
hr\avr)<jtv. Some copies read, on avroc fit iw\a<nv. That 
God hath created me so, or formed me such, by a tempera- 
ment of body inclinable to such and such vices; which 
reading Grotius prefers, as most agreeably to the place. 
The Vulgate has, Ille me decepit. (See St. James i. 13.) w O, 

Tt UV KCLKQV TTgaTTUQ (sayS LuCan) JufylVtJtfO TOV (TO^OV XtjOVTOC, 

o>C Scoe avairioq, atria RlXofJvov. (De MercVGonduct.) The 
I wise man here referred to is probably Plato, whose words 
J are, Kaictov airtov <(tavat Scov Ttvt ytyvtaSat, ayaObv vvra, iravrX 
' rpoTTty Siafiaxvrlov. (De Rep. lib. ii.) i. e. Since God is good, . 
I we must by no means allow any to say, that he is the cause 
j of any evil that is done, but must reject such a wild opinion. 
All the ancient sages held, that neither prophecies, nor pre- 
science, nor the decrees of God, lay any necessity upon the 
will of man; they who assert this, says Origen in Genes, 
absolve the sinner from all guilt, and lay it upon God, as if 
1 by his decree of foreknowledge he laid such men under an 
l unavoidable necessity of acting wickedly. And so Pros- 
per, " Non casus ruentium, nee cupiditates* peccantium 
praedestinatio Dei aut excitavit, aut suasit, aut impulit." 
(Ad. Vincent. Object.) St. Austin blames such as pretend 
I in their own excuse; " Venus hoc fecit, aut Saturnus, aut 
Mars ; scilicet ut homo sine culpa sit,* culpandus autem sit* 
coeliac siderum creator/' (Confess, lib. iv. cap. 3.) And 
Maximus Tyrius has much the same thought, To <j>avai on 6 
"Ejowc fioi)(ziav kvaicrii, k. t. X. To say that love forced a man 
into adultery, and to charge that, or any such wicked trans- 
gression, upon the Deity, is very shocking and profane.* 
(Dissert, xi.) Tully also pronounces the same concerning 
the amours of Paris, &c. which, says he, are not chargeable 
upon God, but .upon their own lusts and passions. (De 
Nat. Deor. lib. iii.) 

He hath no need of the sinful man.] i. e. He can have no 
motive to deceive any of his creatures, or to oblige them to 
commit any sin. For what glory, profit, or advantage, can 
he possibly reap from wickedness or injustice, the two things 
which he principally hateth, and are most contrary to his 
nature? Does he do this out x>f hatred to his creatures, or 
can we suppose him hereby to intend to vex and torment' 
himself? Or the sense may be, That God hath no need of 
sinners to execute the determined ends of his providence;* 
for though it be necessary that God should permit men to 
do that which he hath foretold, yet he does not incline or 
force the sinful man to accomplish Iris designs, but rather 
foreseeing that he. will do so, he lets him follow his own 
wicked inclination and temper, and so accidentally makes 
him his instrument; which was the case of Judas in the cru- 
cifixion of our Lord. The same may be said of the oppres- 
sion of the Hebrews by tho Assyrians and Babylonians,' 
which is mentioned as God's doing; God, to chastise the 
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ingratitude and wickedness of his own people, permitted 
the rage and fury of these tyrants to have its full swing; he 
did not think it proper by any secret motions, or open judg- 
ments to turn the hearts of those conquerors, or to stop the 
progress of their arms— but he neither forced nor compelled 
thfem to the evil, nor necessarily determined them to act in 
that manner, St. Austin's words are a complete comment 
upon this whole verse : " We ought never to make God the 
author of any fault we have, nor charge him for the want of 
any grace which we have not. He is not the cause of any 
man's irregularity or falling; but he that is wicked, is so 
through his own fault, and he that is good, is so ouly by 
his grace. Neither sinners, nor even good men, are any 
other ways necessary to him, than as the wilful wickedness 
of the one serves to exemplify his power and justice, and 
the grace which he bestows upon the other to display his. 
mercy. So that no one can in the least impeach the equity 
of his conduct; nor, under his government, which is altoge-, 
ther just, suffer the least hardship, without having really de- 
served it. If he punishes, it is exactly only what is his due ; 
and if he spares and forgives, it is remitting what he might 
justly have required and inflicted." 
. Ver. 14. He himself made man from the beginning, and 
left him in the hand of his counsel} This may either refer to 
the state of our first parent in Paradise, whom God endowed 
with a full sense of his duty, yet laid him not under an un- 
avoidable necessity of being good; he may be considered 
as under a perfect equilibrium with respect to good and evil ; 
he was neither determined to evil by the superior weight of 
his concupiscence; nor was the attraction to goodness so 
forcible and strong, as not to be resisted; so that it was ab- 
solutely in his pow r er to have made himself either happy or 
miserable. Or it may mean, that when God gave his law 
to the Israelites in particular, by the disposition of angels, 
and with such pomp and terror, though his will was declared 
therein in the strongest and most affecting manner, yet he 
imposed upon them no such necessity of keeping it, as that it 
was impossible for them to act otherwise, but left it to their 
own choice and counsel, whether they would live according to 
the precepts of it, and be happy, or forfeit the glorious pro- 
mises ofthe covenant by transgression, and incur the punish- 
ment denounced. This God proposes to them in the most 
solemn manner, Deut. xxx. 19. Or it may relate to man- 
kind in general, That God does neither compel any to do 
evil, nor necessitate them to do good, though he is always 
ready with his preventing grace to assist them towards doing 
well. In the business of religion, and matters of salvation, 
free-will is as evidently exercised, as in any tiling else, 
wherein one man covenants or contracts with another; and 
the evils ofthe soul are not the fault of nature, but of the 
will, which, being free, uses its liberty to choose either 
good or evil. The author's design here is to take from the 
wicked all the excuses and pretexts, which they make use 
of to cast upon God their vices and irregularities, pretend- 
ing, that God has given them strong and even invincible in- 
clinations towards sin; that they find in themselves the 
seeds of natural corruption, of which they are not the cause 
or authors. To this plea the wise man replies, that God 
cannot be justly charged with the leaven of wickedness, be- 
cause he abhors it, forbids, and even punishes it: that it 
was not God that originally placed in men such evil incli- 
nations,; neither is such a corruption invincible, as he has 



created men free, and at their own disposal, capable of. 
either following what is good, and affording them his assist- 
ing grace for that purpose, in order to make them happy; 
or of choosing evil, through the sway of their own corrupt 
will, and thereby making themselves miserable. St . Chry-, 
sostom, as if he had been directly commenting upon the 
place, hath well observed, Ta lv $8ov Katca ov Scov ?x a ™ v 
atnov, k. t. X. Dens non est autor malorum apud inferos, sed 
nos ipsi. Radix enim peccati est arbitrium nostrum, et vo- 
luntatis nostra libertas. 

Ver. 15. If thou wilt, to keep the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithfulness.'] The reading in all the 
Greek copies is, lav $l\yg, GWTr\p{]<m$ IvroXag, kcu mart* 
woirjaai ibhoKiag. But would not the reading be better, lav 
SiXrj, avvrr\pr\Gat Ivrokag, koi itiariv irotr\Gat cuSoicfac; 1. C. He 
originally made man, and left him from the beginning, lv 
Xttpl StafiovXlov avrov, which is a Hebraism; i. e. in his own 
power, and to his own choice, to keep God's command- 
ments, and to perform iri<mv euSoictac, faithfulness of accept- 
ance, or acceptable faithfulness, as the Hebraism is rightly 
rendered in our version; i.e. faithfully to discharge his 
duty, if it be not his fault; lav SlAp, if he wills, or pleases. 
A farther proof of man's free agency may be drawn from 
hence; viz. from God's giving commandments to mankind 
to follow and obey; which necessarily supposes a choice, 
and indeed the very nature of a covenant between God and 
man implies it, nor without it cau the neglect of the con-, 
ditions of it be justly punishable. A right direction of the 
will is indeed to be asked of God, whose grace is compati-: 
ble with human liberty. " Certum est (says St. Austin, 
commenting upon this place) nos servare mandata, si voln- 
mus, sed quia prseparatur voluntas a Domino, ab illo pe- 
tendum est, ut tantum velimus, quantum sufHcit ut volendo 
faciamus. Certum est nos velle cum volumus; sed ille 
facit ut velimus bonum. Certum est nos facere cum faci- 
mus, sed ille facit ut faciamus bonum, praebendo vires effi- 
cacissimas voluntati." (De Grat. et Lib. Arbitr. cap. 16.) • 
Ver. 16. He hath set fire and water before thee.] Some 
hereby understand, that God hath given man the free use 
ofthe things of this life, and hath placed him as a sort of 
sovereign in the world, entirely free himself, and lord of 
the elements, and possessed of every convenience, denoted* 
by the two principal ones, that may make life happy and 
easy, w r hich God has put in his power, and under his com-, 
mand; as earth and w r ater were wont to be given to the 
kings of Persia anciently, (Judith ii. 7.) to acknowledge that 
they were lords of land and sea. But more seems here in- 
tended than barely man's prerogative and dominion; it con- 
tains the test of man's obedience, a proposal of happiness 
or misery to him, according to a wise or indiscreet choice. ' 
It is observable, that the Vulgate changes the order here/ 
and puts water first, apposuit tibi aquam et ignem, and so 
indeed the opposition is in the following verse, Before man 
are life and death, giving the precedence to what is best and 
most useful, and so water is here manifestly taken in con-' 
tradistinction to fire, which is generally more dangerous and 
destructive. But in xxxix. 26. this writer places them both 
among the principal necessaries of life. Grotius says, by 
these elements is denoted a state of lusts and passions, and 
a state of innocence; the former by fire, the latter by water. 
Ver. 18. For the wisdom of the Lord is great, and he is 
mighty inpower, and beholdeth all things. Ver. 19. He hath 
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commanded no man to do wickedly, neither hath he given 
any man licence tost7i.yi<rxvpbg h 8vva<rrda. This is a strong 
aiid vigorous expression : the Hellenists often style God 6 
1&X V P°G simply; see Job xxiii. 13. And in another passage 
of that writer we have ravra iravra Igyarai 6 Itrx^pog. God is 
also called 6 Swaarris, 2 Mace. xv. 3. and Svvaorw /xiyag 
tov Kovfxov, and Suvaorrjc rwv ovpavvv* This writer also has, 
u%vva<rry\Q y vTpiaTQ$ Bvva<rrr)S, and 6 Kvpiog Bvvavrrjg, all in xlvi. 
6.19. ButyxvobslvSwaardy, exceeds all these, and must 
express the superlativeness of God's power. The sense of 
this and the. folio wing verses is — God,by his infinite wisdom, 
has given man every thing that will make him happy, if he 
does not obstruct .his own happiness; and by his almighty 
power is able also to render him as completely miserable, 
if he disobeys him. He likewise, as our sovereign judge, 
examines every work of man, and will make a proportion- 
able difference in their state, according to their respective 
merit He hates, he forbids, he threatens, he punishes, all 
wilful sin ; the sinner therefore cannot with -reason promise 
himself impunity, or think to excuse himself by any pre-: 
tended necessity laid on him to commit sin; he cannot plead 
that he wants freedom and liberty to act otherwise,* or that. 
God has given him or others any licence or indulgence for 
committing evil. . , ^ 

CHAP. XVL 

Vcr. 1. UeSIRE not a multitude of unprofitable children, 
neither delight in ungodly sons : though they multiply, re- 
joice not in them, except tliefear of the Lord be with them.] 
The Vulgate joins the first verse to the former chapter, and 
renders, Non enim concupiscit multitudinem fdiorum infide- 
Hum et inutilium; applying it to God, in the sense of the 
latter part of ver. 12. of that chapter. In the second 
verse, the wise man teaches parents the great importance 
of a good education, to bring them up, and settle them in- 
tlie way wherein they should go; that neither the great num- 
ber of children, nor their beauty, shape, or strength, or any 
bodily accomplishment, can give any true delight or satis- 
faction to a parent, but their good dispositions and moral 
conduct only; that it is better to have only one that is vir- 
tuous and well inclined, than a number of loose and pro- 
fligate ones, who will bring certain ruin and disgrace into 
the family, and that even the having none at all is far pre- 
ferable to bad ones. Aristotle, therefore, with great judg- 
ment requires tvTtKviav, as well as irokvTtKviav, i. e. a vir- 
tuous, and not a numerous race only, towards a parent's 
content and happiness.. For one child of bad morals and 
scandalous behaviour, is enough to take away all satisfac- 
tion from a parent, however happy he maybe in the rest of 
his children; such a one will give more real plague and 
vexation, than the others can administer comfort, and few 
families are there, where there is a number of children, but 
have some domestic evil of this sort. Messieurs of Port- 
Royal apply what is here said, and in the context, to the 
children of our spiritual mother, the church, the governors 
whereof ought not to rejoice at merely seeing great num- 
bers making profession of the faith, except they are in 
reality what they appear to be, and their life answers to 
the holiness of their calling. If they truly fear God, and 
make a visible progress in the ways of godliness, they are 
then a pastor's glory and joy; but if, through their bad 



conduct and wickedness of life, some of. her members dis- 
honour God, and disgrace their profession, they are then 
the occasion of much real concern and affliction to him, 
which increase in proportion to the number of such bad 
disciples, and the power which they have to seduce others 
also. St. Chrysostom, therefore, wishes that : such as dis- 
honour God, by their immoralities, would in earnest leave 
the church, and those only who devoutly serve him, and 
arc a credit to their religion,. would continue in it; that a 
few so disposed are more to be valued, than a vast mixed' 
multitude of nominal professors only, whose affection, is 
not right, and their attachment to her service indifferent 
and insincere, . 

Ver. 3. Trust not thou in their life, neither respect their, 
multitude.'] i. e. Flatter- not thyself that children of such- 
vicious dispositions shall live long, and carry thy name to : 
any distant time, for life at best is uncertain, its continu-' 
ance depends upon God's blessing, which the wicked have 
the least reason to expect, and by their own immoralities^ 
they often shorten its period, and hasten their miserable 
end. Nor boast thyself in a numerous issue, as if that was : 
a security to thy race, that it shall not be extinct. Abab- 
had seventy sons, and none of them succeeded him, but* 
Jehu put them all to death. (2 Kings x. 1.) Gideon had' 
the like number, and Abimelech slew them all, but Jotham 
the youngest, who hid himself. (Judg. ix. 5.) Abraham/ 
on the contrary, had but one son, and his posterity was as; 
numerous as the stars of heaven for multitude. The Va-> 
tican edition reads, teal /xrj e7tex* krt T °v toitov avrwv, which 
may cither mean, Depend not upon their place, or conti- 1 
nuance, for, according to that of the Psalmist, TJiou shall- 
look after their place, and they shall be away. Or, Depend* 
not on the rank and dignity in which they may be placed/ 
for they shall suddenly be overthrown ; and thus fo7roc is 
used by this writer, xiii. 22. xvi. 14. xxxviii. 12. 

Ver. 4. For by one that hath miderstanding shall the 
city be replenished, but the kindred of the wicked shall speed-: . 
ily become desolate.] i. e. By wise men cities and empires 
were founded, as anciently Rome and Athens, and owed 
their greatness to the policy and counsels of good legisla- 
tors. Such by their knowledge of learning were meet for 
the people, and being wise and eloquent, profited them by 
their instructions ; Their seed stood fast, and their children 
for their sakes, (xliv. 4. 12.) In such sons, either a family . 
or kingdom may glory, for they will adorn both public and 
private life. But degenerate and profligate children add 
affliction to an aged parent, and, instead of being service- 
able to the public good and welfare, often contribute to 
their country's ruin : thus Priam, through the ill conduct' 
of his son Paris, saw his capital and numerous family in* 
the utmost circumstances of distress, and fell himself a 
victim to the merciless enemy. By <j>v\ri d<rcj3wv we may 
not only understand the company or society, the kindred 
or tribe, of the wicked, as the margin has it, but the very 
place or land where they dwell, which shall suffer for their 
sakes. And so Calmet understands it, Lepays de medians? 
deviendra desert, according to the observation of the Psalm-, 
ist, A fruitful land maketh he barren, for the tvickedriess of 
those that dwell therein. And so, in Scripture history, the; 
people of the Jews, which sprang from one, even Abraham; 
increased so incredibly, as to bo at least six hundred thou- 
sand at their going out of Egypt ; and on the other baud^ 
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the Canaanitcs, though so numerous and powerful, were 
destroyed and overthrown, and their land, the type of 
heaven, given to God's own people. Many such instances, 
the author says, he had both seen and heard of; of multi- 
tudes springing from one good and pious root, and large 
and rich families dwindling through their wickedness, and 
in time entirely forgot. 

Ver. 6. In the congregation of the ungodly shall afire be 
kindled, and in a rebellious nation wrath is set on fire.] 
There is much the same sentiment, xxi. 9. The congrega- 
tion of the wicked is like low wrapped together, and the 
end of them is a flame of fire to destroy them. By fire we 
may understand the Divine vengeance, as when God says, 
Afire is kindled in my anger, and shall bunt unto tlie low- 
est hell, and shall consume the earth with Mr increase; it 
afterward follows, by way of explanation, I will heap mis- 
cliitf upon them, they shall be burned with hanger, and de- 
voured with bitter destruction. (Deut. xxxii. 22—24.) Or 
fire may be understood literally, as it is sometimes the ef- 
fect of God's displeasure : thus it was when the company 
raised by Korah were smitten with lightning, The fire was 
kindled among them, and the flame burnt up the ungodly. 
(Psal. cvi. 18.) Lightning particularly is called the ./ire of 
the Lord, as being a known instrument of his vengeance. 
By fire also is sometimes meant war, and so the sense may 
be, — That war or sedition shall break forth, burn, and de- 
stroy the families and territories of a wicked and disobe- 
dient people ; that God will permit the enemy from without, 
or civil discord and division to ruin and overthrow them. 
The author now seems to return to the subject at the end of 
the last chapter; viz. to shew that God will certainly punish 
the wicked, and is not backward to proceed against them 
with severity, upon account of their number or power, 
which he proves by many memorable instances in the fol- 
lowing verses. 

Ver. 7. He was not pacified towards the old giants, who 
fell away in the strength of their foolishness.'] Our transla- 
tors follow a copy which had 6i aTTtarriaav lv ry layvi rijc 
a^poowTjc avTa>v, though the generality of editions omit the 
latter words. It is a Hebraism, and means rather that they 
fell away, or rebelled, through a foolish conceit of their 
own strength, and a vain dependance upon it. And thus 
Calmct, Qui se sont revoltes par unefolle confiance en leur 
force. These mighty giants of the old w T orld, trusting in 
their great number and extraordinary strength, God exter- 
minated for their insolence, and drowned them in the wa- 
ters of the deluge. (Gen. vi. 4. Wisd. xiv. 6.) They were, 
says Macrobius, a wicked generation of men, who defied 
the gods, and renounced their government, and for that 
reason were represented as attempting to invade heaven, 
and to depose the gods from their heavenly thrones. (Sa- 
turnal. lib. i. cap. 20.) But how would it have adorned his 
subject, if this writer had instanced in what he could not 
be unacquainted with, and his design naturally led him to, 
the apostacy and punishment of the rebel angels? The pro- 
phet's description of it is truly sublime, Hoioart thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! For thou hast 
said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God, J will ascend above the clouds, 
I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought 
down to hell. (Isa. xiv. 12. 15.) And the inference which 
might have been drawn from it, would exactly have suited 



this place, — If God spared not the angels of heaven, how 
much less will he spare us, the low inhabitants of earth? 
What this writer mentions about the pride of Sodom, in 
the next verse, Ezekicl confirms, Behold, this was the inU 
quity of thy sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, and abun- 
dance of idleness, these occasioned those abominations for 
which tfte Lord took them away, (xvi. 49, 50.) The same 
prophet's description of the downfal of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian pride, under the image of a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, (chap, xxxi.) can never be sufficiently 
admired, and the beauty of it cannot but entertain every 
judicious reader* 

Ver. 9. He pitied not the people of perdition, who were 
taken away in their siTis.] Oh* nkhjcnv e0voc aTrwAefec, rove 
iZiipfilvovG lv dfxapriaig abrCsv* "Eflvoc aVwXa'ac means a na-. 
tion devoted to destruction, or fit to be destroyed; so Judas, 
by the evangelists, is called 6 vlhq t^c aVwX^'ac, the son of 
perdition, and antichrist is so called, 2 Thess. ii. 3. a son 
of death, 2 Sam. xii. 5. is one worthy of it; and the like 
may be observed of vtoc ye&vijc* Matt, xxiii. 15. Almost 
all the interpreters understand by tho people of perdi- 
tion here the Sodomites, and think the subject of the 
former verse is continued in this, and herein they are war* 
ranted by the Vulgate, nor does it suit amiss with the cha- 
racter of that people. There is also another reading in 
some copies, viz. roue l^p\ofx(vov^ lv afxaprtaig avTwv, Qui 
egrediebantur, or, as Junius has it, Qui procedebant cum 
peccatis suis, which some understand of the destruction of 
many of the Israelites in their journey through the wilder- 
ness, for their obstinacy, but more of the Egyptians pur- 
suing after them in their departure from Egypt, and perish- 
ing in their wicked attempt. The Syriac version furnishes 
still another sense, Non est misertus super populo anatfie- 
matizato. This is favoured by Corn, a Lapide, who un- 
derstands by the people of perdition the inhabitants of Je- 
richo, which was an accursed city, and all that were therein* 
(Josh. vi. 17.) Whom then are we to understand at last 
by the people of perdition? Sballwe fix on the Sodomites, 
or Israelites, or Egyptians, or the people of Jericho? For 
all these have their advocates. As to the Sodomites, they, 
I think, must be excluded from. being intended here, be- 
cause they are mentioned just before, and as the two former 
verses relate to two different subjects, it is natural this 
third should too. The Israelites who were cut off in tho 
wildepness, were not properly eSvoc diruiXdac, nor would a 
Jew call them so; but yevca a7r<oX«'ac only, and besides 
they are mentioned afterward, and are distinguished by 
teal qvto)c, from those spoken of here. The Egyptians come 
best in order of time ; but though Pharaoh and his host, 
and perhaps the body of his people, were viol aVuXcfac, yet 
the nation was not destroyed, and therefore not so properly 
to be called iOvoc avoAdag; and as to Jericho, though it 
had indeed a separate king, yet was it not counted a sepa- 
rate tSvoc. If I may, offer my conjecture among the rest, 
I think it most probable, that the Canaanitcs in general 
arc here meant, who were a nation worthy of destruction, 
were ; also devoted to it, and at length l^pfxlvot, actually 
taken away in their sins, as our translation rightly has it; 
or, if we render roue l%r)pfilvov$, proud, or elated, as both 
Grotiusand Drusius translated, agreeably to the Vulgato 
and Tigurinc versions (which avoids something of a tauto- 
logy, and answers better to the latter part of the next verse), 
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this sense, too, suits the Canaanites, for they defied the 
Lord, persecuted his chosen, were an idolatrous and sa- 
vage people, were at the very height of wickedness, and 
gloried in their shame ; (Wisd. xii. 4—6.) and though their 
punishment, which was adequate to their brutal vices, came 
after that of the Jews in the next verse, and therefore may 
seem less proper to be mentioned before it; yet probably 
the writer chose to finish his gentile examples, before he 
proceeded to one of his own nation. 
- Ver. 11. And if there be one stiff-necked among the peo- 
ple, it is marvel if he escape tinpzmished.] The argument pro- 
ceeds a majori adminus ; thus, If God overthrew whole na- 
tions fortheiriniquity, as the Sodomites, the Canaanites, &c. 
if he spared not even his own people, but slew six hundred 
thousand of his favourite peculium, who were gathered to- 
gether, in the hardness of their hearts, nor even the old world 
itself for its universal corruption, how shall any private 
person, any single sinner, inconsiderable in all respects, in 
comparison of the former examples, dare to rebel against 
his Maker, or promise himself impunity^ either for his great- 
ness or his meanness ? or hope, because he is as one to in- 
finity, to lie concealed, and escape unpunished, amongst so 
many thousand transgressors? It is proper and pleasing 
to observe, in what strong terms the mercy and forgiveness 
of God are expressed in the latter part of the verse; he is 
represented there not only as placable, but as mighty to for- 
give ; an expression very singular, and raising comfort from 
an attribute that usually carries terror in it. And, to in- 
vigorate this the more, diaraxovg is added. in some copies, 
•that he is speedy and impatient, ready and desirous, to for- 
give upon the first motion of a real change and conversion 
in the sinner ; as it is expressed, Jcr. xviii. 7. At xtxhat in- 
stant I shall speak concerning a nation or kingdom, to pull 
down and to destroy it, if that nation, against whom I have 
pronounced, turnfrom their evil, J will (at that.instant) re- 
pent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. Nor is this 
■quickness of God favourably to alter his resolutions and 
xhange his manner of acting, less strongly expressed in 
some copies, which have /jaoTrytuv, iAswv, Tvirrtov, Iwfitvog, 
where the proceeding seems instantaneous, and to be ex- 
pressed as it were in a breath. 

Ver. 12. As his mercy is great, so is his correction also : 
h^judgeth a man according to his works."] This follows very 
properly after what was said of his mercy in the foregoing 
verse, lest any should be encouraged to gin by a reliance 
on mercy, and presuming too much upon pardon. .For 
God is infinitely just, as well as good ; he neither sacrifices 
his justice to his goodness, nor his goodness to his justice; 
these attributes are so compatible in the Deity, as har- 
moniously to meet together, and lovingly to kiss each other. 
He pardons those who are truly contrite and penitent, as he 
is a sincere lover of souls; hut he deals not so graciously 
with the obstinate, and such as will not be reformed ; in 
them he punishes the odiousness of sin with rigour, because 
he detests their continuance in it, and is as inflexible in the 
execution of his judgments, as they \vere in pursuing their 
evil courses, and will proceed against such sinners, not ac- 
cording to the notions which they fondly conceive of God's 
acting, or the methods which they sometimes presume to 
point out to him, but according to the real demerit of their 
works. Our translators follow a copy which had koIvu, but 
more correct ones have kqwu, in the future. And so Clem. 



Alexand. reads, quoting this passage, which seems con- 
firmed from the parallel sentence, ver. 14. and indeed from 
the whole context. The union of these two attributes was 
never more truly displayed than in the case of our first pa- 
rent; how severe, how dreadful, is his sentence; and yet 
how mild, how mixed with mercy, in comparison to what 
Adam might reasonably and probably did expect from his 
offended God! while infinite justice demanded satisfaction 
und the death of the offenders, infinite mercy intercedes for 
their pardon, and comforts them under the present evidence 
of his indignation, with the promise of a Redeemer, who, 
by his victory, should recover what they had lost. 

Ver. 14. Make way for every ivork of mercy, for every 
man shall find according to his works.} Our translators fol- 
low the Complut. which reads, ira<rg eXttfxoavvy 7rofy<rov to- 
ttov, but the other editions have, Traarj aXaa/uoowij irotyan t&- 
irov ttouIv roirov, in the acceptation of this author, often 
signifies to do honour to, or to treat with respect and dis- 
tinction. (See xiii.22. xvi.8. xxxviii. 12.) And so the sense 
here may be, that God will respect and have a regard to 
every work of mercy that a man does, and will abundantly 
recompense it. (See xvii. 22, 23.) A very learned writer 
offers a different reading, Vao-a iXztfjioavvri ittifou tottov; i. e. 
Every work of mercy shall make or prepare a place (viz. in 
heaven) for the merciful, which seems confirmed by the 
next sentence; and then the sense will be the same with 
that of St. Luke, That charity shall prepare a place for the 
righteous, and when they die, they shall be received into ever- 
lasting habitations, xvi. 9. (Hammond in loc.) This read- 
ing, it must be confessed, has some countenance too from 
that of the Vulgate, Omnis misericordia faciei locum unir 
cuique,. secundum merititm operum suorum. As Bcll&rmine 
has abused this passage in favour of the Romish doctrine 
of merit, it may be proper to observe upon the Vulgate 
rendering, 1. That it has here confounded two distinct sen- 
tences, and made one of them. 2. It has inserted meritum 
operum, which has nothing to answer it in the Greek. " 3. The 
] words Kara ra jtpya are indefinite, and may respect either 
J good or bad works, and if understood of good works, mean 
only that a reward is promised to them; not that any is 
due to the .merit of ,good works, as such, or that they are in 
themselves strictly meritorious. (See Chamieri Panstrat. 
de Vulg. edit.) 

Ver. 15. Hie Lord hardened Pharaoh, that he should not 
know him, that Ms powerful works might be known to the 
world.] See JExod. vii. 13. from whence this seems to be 
taken, where our translators render, He hardened Pharaoh's 
Mart; which, according to the Hebrew, should have been, 
Pharaoh's heart became firm, or was hardened, as the same 
Hebrew words are rendered, ver. 22. of that chapter. And 
SO the LXX. render icai Karitryyotv r\ KapSia <Papau>* and ver. 
22. EVKkrjpvvQr) ri KapSi'a q> a paw. and by Ar. Mont. Corrobo- 
ravit se cor Parhoh; and by the Vulgate, Induratum est cor 
Pharaonis; and so the Chaldce. The same reason which 
is here assigned for the hardening Pharaoh's heart, we like- 
wise meet with, Exod.ix. 17. Rom. ix. 1G. For this cause 
have J raised thee up, or, according to the LXX. preserved 
thee, that I might shew (not my mercy, but) my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth. For the rehardening of Pharaoh's heart upon the 
removal of any plague, occasioned the shewing so many 
more signs and wonders to God's greater glory; each re- 
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spite renewed his obstinacy, whereas the continuance of ' 
any one plague would have made him relent and dismiss 
the Israelites. 

Ver. 1C. He hath separated his light from the darkness 
with an adamant.] The meaning either is, that the Mays, 
counsels, and decrees of God, are above our understanding 
and comprehension, so that to pretend to penetrate into his 
secrets is presumption : or, that God dwells in a light which 
no man can approach unto ; (1 Tim. vi. lfi.) or the sense 
may be, that God has placed a strong partition, as the mar- 
gin has it, a great chaos, between heaven and hell; or, as 
the Scripture expresses it, he has fixed a great gulf (Luke 
xvi. 2C.) between the seat of the blessed and the wretched 
abode of the wicked, at such an infinite distance from each 
other, as to render all approach inaccessible, all commu- 
nication impossible: or, according to others, that he has 
made .the vicissitude of day and night constant and unalter- 
able, Ifilpivt aSauavrt, he has divided them by such a law as 
shall not be broken; accordingly aSauavriva §£<rua mean, 
fetters which cannot be broken; and to express something 
unalterable, the epigrammatist says, tovt aSauavn uivti. I 
shall only observe, that this and the foregoing verses seem 
to have no relation to the context; "Revera hucnon perti- 
nent," says Grotius. And indeed they are wholly omitted in 
the Vulg. Rom. Aid. Bas. and most of the Greek editions/ 

Ver, 17. Say not thou, I will hide myself from the Lord; 
shall any remember me from above? I shall not be remem- 
bered among so many people: for what is my soul among 
such an infinite number of creatures ?] Quantula est anima 
rnea inter spiritus omnium hominum ! Syr. It is strange to 
observe, how vain man, who, when fired with ambition, and 
puffed up with self-conceit, will allow none above him, and 
durst even aspire to an equality with his Maker, can de— 
grade and depreciate himself upon occasion, when fear of 
punishment is in the case, and comfort himself in his mean- 
ness, as of no worth or consequence in the vast creation, 
lost among the infinity of creatures, and too inconsiderable 
to be looked upon, or even remembered, and is happy if he 
.can deceive himself and others with some such-like false 
reasoning : Does God take cognizance of every thing that 
passes below? can he enter into an examination of all the 
thoughts, words, and actions, of each man in particular, 
throughout the world? JIc extends his care indeed over 
the* fortune of the great, determines the fate of princes, and 
the revolutions of states and empires; he directs and guides 
the principal eras and occurrences of remote time ; but it 
is below his grandeur to descend to mean persons, and to 
, extend his care to trifling matters, and the infinity of human 
•concerns: kings do not condescend to take account or cog- 
nizance themselves of petty and diminutive transactions 
that pass in their kingdom; these would disturb their quiet, 
and detract from the sovereign dignity. We meet with a 
.like instance of a wicked and shallow reasoner, Job xxii, 
.12—14. Is not God in the height of heaven? and behold the 
height of the stars, how high they are! and thou sayest there- 
-fore, How doth God know? Can he judge through the dark 
cloud? The thick clouds are a covering to him that he seeth 
not, and he walketh in the circuit of heaven. Juvenal in- 
troduces an old sinner talking in the like manner : 
>. 

: '' Ut sit magna, tamen ccrte lenta ira Deonim est ; 
,* . gi curant igitur cunctos punire nocentes, <- . 



Quando ad me venient? sed ctexorabile numen 
Fortasse cxperiar : solet his ignoscere." (Sat. xiii.) 

Such were the subterfuges of sinners, and the objections of 
tho libertines of old, for want of a clear and right notion of 
God h attributes, his omniscience and immensity in parti- 
cular. For if God be, as even some of the heathens have 
acknowledged, H totus sensus, totus auditus, totus visus," 
(Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7.) tho vast number of objects can give 
no distraction to a being of such perfection; nor the infi- 
nite variety of their actions any ways disturb his repose, 
or escape his notice. For what is the whole earth in his 
eyes, or all nations in his presence, but, in the language of 
the prophet, as a drop of a bucket, as the small dust of the 
balance? (Isa. xl. 15.) Nor is. the other scruple of giving 
God too degrading an office, by humbling himself to observe 
and take care of what passes below, better founded; for 
none of his creatures are either unworthy of or below his 
notice. It is the proper business of the Builder and Maker 
of all things to superintend his work; man, in particular, 
is by his nature an accountable creature ; and a being that 
styles himself supreme, and either cannot or will not take 
account of men's behaviour, is no God. To take away all 
such low conceptions and sentiments of the Deity, the au- 
thor probably soars on purpose in the two following verses, 
and excels himself in the lofty description of God's ma- 
jesty, the effects of his mighty power, and the dreadful con- 
sequences of his very looks ; not unlike that of the Psalmist, 
Psal. civ. 7. 32. (See also Nahum i. 5.) 

Ver. 21. It is a tempest which no man can see, for the 
most parts of his works are lost. ] See Nahum i. 3. Karaiy\g 
signifies a violent shock of wind, not improperly rendered 
a tempest, and might perhaps be used here in allusion to, 
and in concurrence with, the expressions of God's power 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth verses foregoing, which 
mention the foundations of the earth, and rocks shaking 
and trembling when the Lord visits them, or looketh upon 
them. If by it are metaphorically meant the works of his 
•justice, mentioned in the next verse, it will then resemble 
-ver. 6. of the same prophet, Wlto can stand before his indig- 
nation, and who can abide in the fierceness of his anger; his 
fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him. If it relates to God's judgments, or the secret 
dispensations of his providence, the meaning then is,. that 
clouds and darkness are round about him, so that one 
cannot trace out the hidden path of them; that they are, 
like the great deep, as the Psalmist speaks of them, un- 
fathomable, unattemptable, as when a mighty tempest 
darkens the face of it. These are the common and most 
received interpretations of this obscure passage; but, 
amidst the variety of senses affixed to this place, it is no 
improbable conjecture, that this, with the foregoing and fol- 
lowing verses, contain tho answer of the sceptic, to what 
was said of God's almighty power and all-searching eye 
in ver. 18, 19. This may be collected, 1. from ver. 23. 
IXaTToifitvoQ Kfl/)% Siavourai TavTa\ i. c. the man of a con- 
tracted sordid heart, or narrow soul, or, as our version has 
it, the man that ivants nnder standing, thinketh in this man- 
ner, fancies, and dwells on uaraia, such idle vain notions 
as these, as some copies and the Vulgate have it, which 
our translators here follow. 2. The Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions understand it as the foolish reasoning of those that are 
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jsxcordes : Excordes talia dicunt, et scelerati hcec cogitanL 
3. An answer seems to be given to these, foolish surmises, 
beginning at the n§xt verse, My son, hearken unto me; and 
learn knowledge, i. e. sound knowledge ; and is continued 
in form, and with great closeness of reasoning, through»the 
rest of this chapter, and to the end of the twenty-first verse 
of the next, as will appear more fully by consulting the ob- 
jection and answers, placed column-wise for greater clear- 
ness, at ver. 6. 4. This is agreeable to the method pursued 
in the former chapter, where an objection is raised ver. 11, 
12. and the answer is continued to ver. 15. of the next, ex- 
cept the five first verses, which seem not to belong. to that 
place or argument. . 

Ver. 26. The works of the Lord are done in judgment 
from the beginning.'] The Epicureans held, that die world 
was made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Against 
the mistake of these philosophers in so important a point, 
the author here maintains, that the creation was not the ef- 
fect of chance, or any blind and insensible principle, but 
all things were at first made with judgment and wisdom, 
^ind'the several parts which compose the world not so 
placed by accident, or at random, but a wise and all-power- 
ful hand placed them in the beautiful order wherein we 
now see them disposed with the greatest fitness, and exact 
in all respects, in number, weight, and measure. (Wisd. 
xi. 20.) . .. * 

Ver. 27. He garnished his works for ever, and in his hand 
are the chief of them unto all generations: they neither la- 
bour nor are weary, ndr cease from their works.] 7 EKo<rfxr)<nv 
t £?C alUjva ra toya avrov, koi rag apx^C avrtov tig yeveag avrwv. 
It should seem, according to our translation, that all God's 
.works were not equally in his hand, and under his care and 
.protection, butonly the chief or principal of them. Grotius 
-and some few others understand by apx<*Cj the heavenly 
bodies, "Astra, quae rebus inferioribus praesunt, in'Dei po- 
testate sunt in omnia sseeula ;" and of these he understands 
what follows to the twenty-ninth verse. And indeed these, 
from their presumed power and influence, in the opinion of 
the ancients, over all things below, especially the sun and 
moon, which presided- over the rest, were esteemed apx a h 
.principalities, pow r ers, or .dominions ; and they rejoico to 
run their appointed course, continuing through all ages to 
perform their settled functions, without any fatigue, hin- 
deranee, or confusion; contrary to the opinion of some of 
the ancient philosophers^ who imagined that some parts 
of the world grew old and decayed, through the disunion 
and separation of the atoms; and other parts were fashioned 
anew, and attained more perfection by some lueky jumble. 
But the following seems a more perfect rendering of the 
Greek, and to give the truest sense ; viz. tKo&fincnv tig alQva 
ra ipya avrov, he beautifully prepared his works for ever, or 
to last for ages, teal rag apx&Q avTwv tig yevtag avrwv, and 
their principles in their generations, or according to their 
kinds, per genera sua; meaning the established and unal- 
terable principles of natural bodies, and alluding perhaps 
to the seed that every thing hath in itself according to its 
kind. How consistent with this interpretation is the Mo- 
saic history, (Gen. i. 11, 12.) and how doth the wonderful 
reproduction of every thing in this congenial manner con- 
firm it! which harmony and regularity in God's works are 
owing to the principles he has established in them, which 
we call their nature. Calmct concurs in this sense, and 
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gives the like interpretation, u II a formS ses ouvrages pour 
durer toujours, ou fort long-terns, et il a mis dans eux des 
principes pour se reproduire dans la suite de tous les 
siecles. Depuis la creation du monde jusqu' aujourd'hui, 
et jusqu' a la consommation des tems, ses ouvrages sub- 
sisted, et se perpetuent, les uris par la generation, et les 
autres par d'autres voyes que le createur leur a ouvertes/ 
(Com. inloc.) 

CHAR XVIL 

Ver. 2. JljLe gave them few days, and a short time.] The 
author having briefly described the inanimate, vegetative, 
and brute creation, in the conclusion of the former chapter, 
in this proceeds to speak to the formation of man, and to 
describe the faculties and powers wherewith God had en- 
dowed him, his original from the ground, and hisr short 
continuance upon earth, before his return into it again, 
even a few days comparatively, v/xlpag apiOfxov, which is a 
Hebraism. Instances of this manner of expression occur 
Gen. xxxiv. 30. Deut: iv.27< where viri numeri means few 
in number. Isa.x. 19. The trees of his forest shall be (ac- 
cording to the Hebrew) number, i.e. few, so few that a 
child may write them, which the LXX. have exactly ex- 
pressed, ol KaraXutpOivre g air avrwv aptQfibg taovrat* But there 
is a passage in Job parallel to this, both in the sense and 
manner of expression, When a few years are come, then 
shall I go the way whence I shall not return, where the 
Hebrew has, years of number, and the LXX. errj a$$}ir)ra, 
xvi. 22. Or it may mean, that the days of man's life were 
numbered, and a certain time atad * length of life fixed 
and determined for the species, (Job xiv. 5.) which they 
should not exceed, about nine hundred years, before the 
flood, but after contracted to four hundred, two hundred, 
one hundred, and seventy, which was the term in the time 
of the writer of the ninetieth psalm, whether David or 
Moses. And thus the Tigurine version, Attribitit dies nu- 
merates* statumque tempus hominibus. Or it may be ap- 
plied to Adam personally, as the Vulgate seems to take it ; 
that though originally intended to be immortal, yet, on ac- 
count of his transgression, God pronounced the- sentence 
of mortality upon him, and fixed a period to his days.* 

Ver. 3. He endued them with strength by themselves.] 
RaO" zavrovg. According to themselves, suitable to their na- 
ture, Une force proportionee it sa nature, as Calmet ex- 
pounds it. At first God gave them an absolute empire or 
dominion over the creatures, and after the fall, though it 
was somewhat diminished, yet he left sufficient authority 
in them for the state and condition in which he placed 
them, sufficient for their preservation and defence against 
injuries, for the procuring the necessary supports of life, 
and accomplishing their other designs. The Vulgate has 
Secundum se vestivit ilium virtute, following a copy which 
read naff* lavrbv ; i. e. God gave him a sovereignty' re- 
sembling his own, Imperium quale suum, says Grotius, and 
so the Tigurine version, Innuit ipsos virtute sua. And in 
this dominion, as well as in the perfection of his intellec- 
tual nature, his likeness to God consisted : the subjection 
of the brute creation to man was a consequence of his au- 
thority, or of a dread impressed upon them from their great 
Creator. Seneca has well expressed man's great prerogative 
in this particular, " Quisquis cs iuiquus aestimator sortis hu- 
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manre, cogita quanta nobis tribuerit parens nostcr, quanta 
valcntiora animaliasub jugum miscrimus, quanta velociora 
consequamur ; quam nihil sit mortalo non sub ictu nostro 
positum." (De Benefic. ii. 20.) And after it follows (which 
will serve to illustrate the sixth verse), "tot virtutes acce- 
pimus, totartes, animum denique, cui nihil non, eodemquo 
intendit momento, pervium est, &c. Ita bene sestiniatd 
naturae induIgentiS, confitearis necesse est, te illi in deliciis 
fuisse." *** 

Ver. 5. They received the use of the five operations of the 
Lord, and in the sixth place he imparted them understand- 
ing', and in the seventh speech, an interpreter of the cogita- 
tions thereof] Many editions have not this verse at all, 
and some few only the latter part. It may properly be in- 
quired what are the five operations, as they are here called. 
Are we to understand by them the five senses, rclvrz aurOri- 
<t«c? the Arabic so takes it, enumerating them severally. 
Philo resembles this writer upon the subject; al lv rtfuv Sv 
va/utc,'*. t. X. Poientiarum, qua nobis insunt, sex indesi- 
nenter terra marique bella concitant,- quinque sensus, et 
sermo qui profertur: UK desiderio sensibilium, quibus se non 
potiri cegre ferunt, hie per os infrtene multa silenda effu- 
tiens. At septimapotentia est Mens Rector, qu<e, quando in 
potestate sex illas retinet, vitam serenam tranquillamque 
amplectitur. (De Abrahamo.) And in another place he 
has the like division ; only instead of the understanding he 
inserts generatio, and makes the whole seven, which he 
calls lirra dvvafietg rov akoyov, the seven faculties of the sen- 
sitive soul, to. serve and act under the to rVyfjuovticov, or the 
understanding. Grotius also intimates as much; but thinks 
this latter part to be a gloss crept into the text from the 
margin, by some favourer of the stoic notions; who, be- 
sides the five ordinary senses, acknowledged three other; 
viz. to oTTtpfxaTiKov, or generation, speech, and understand- 
ing; but the first of these is now dropped, and omitted. 
Corn, a Lapide and Calmet reckon the five IvtpyrifiaTa here 
to be the powers or privileges given to man at the creation, 
which are mentioned in the foregoing verses; viz* 1. Life. 
2. Sovereignty over the earth. 3. Force or strength suita- 
ble and proportionate to his nature. 4. Likeness to God's 
image. 5. Dominion over all manner of living things. 
Others transpose this verse, or rather the sixth and seventh 
operations, and put them after the particulars mentioned 
in the verse following, where indeed they seem to come in 



better. Thus the Tigurine version ranges them, Judicium, 
linguam, octilos, aures, et cor dedit eis ad cogitandum, sexto 
quoque loco mentem donavit, et septimo sermonein operibus 
suis exj)licandis. But as the two last are omitted in some 
Greek editions, the Vulgate, and Syriac versions, it is pro- 
bable they were added by way of explanation, and inserted 
by mistake. 

Speech, an interpreter of the cogitations thereof] Many 
have been the conjectures of learned men about the origi- 
nal. of speech; a very ingenious writer supposes its origin 
to be from God, " and that the first man was instructed 
by him to speak, and that his descendants learnt to speak 
by imitation from their predecessors. Not that God put 
into Adam's mouth the very sounds which he designed he 
should use as the names of things, but gave him the use of 
an understanding to form notions in his mind of the things 
about him, and a power to utter sounds, which should be 
to himself the names of things, according as he might think 
fit to call them. These he might teach Eve, and in time 
both of them teach their children, and thus begin .and 
spread the first language of the world. The account which 
.Moses gives of Adam's first use of speech, Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
is entirely agreeable to this, where God sets before Adam 
the creatures to put him upon using the power he had of 
making sounds to stand for names of them, and he had only 
to fix to himself what sound was to stand for the name of 
each creature, and what he so fixed, that was the name of 
it." (Shuckford's Connex. vol. i. p. 3.) Tully dwells upon 
the privilege of speech in men, and places the difference 
not only between them and brutes in it, but also between 
men themselves, according to the degrees of the perfection 
of it, "Hoc uno praestamus maxima fcris, quod colloqui- 
mur inter nos, etquod exprimere dicendo sensa possumus. 
Quamobrem quis hoc non jure miretur, summeque in eo 
elaborandum esse arbitretur, ut quo uno homines maxime 
bestiis praestent, in hoc hominibus ipsis antecellant?" 
(De Orator.) ' 

Ver. G. The wise man, to inspire his pupil, whom he 
addressed himself to, xvi. 24. with worthy sentiments of 
the Deity, proceeds now to answer the loose suggestions 
made in the twentieth, twenty-first, and t%venty-second 
verses of that chapter. If the reply be set against the ob- 
jection, it will best illustrate the argument.— 
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Ver. 20. Kat in avrolg ov SiavoriOfatrat icapSia. No heart 
(here begin the sentiments of zXarroifxtvog tcapSla, of whom 
it is said, ver. 23. that he Siavotlrat ravra) no heart can think 
upon these things. 

Kat rag b$ovg avrov rig IvQvpM^rat ; Who shall be able 
to understand or conceive his ways ? 

Ver. 21. Kat tzaratylg, fjv ovk ofarai avOpwog. It is even 
like a sudden gust of wind (Drusius and Junius both under- 
stand it comparatively), which a man cannot see, or know 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. - 



Td Sf nXdova rwv zpywv avrov iv anoKpfyotg. Tlie most 
part of his works are hid. 

Ci Omnes peene veteres nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil 
sciri posse dixerunt, in profundo veritatem demersam, nihil 
veritati relinqui, omnia tenebris circumfusa esse dixerunt." 
(Cic. Acad. Quaest. lib. i.) 

This then, it is manifest, was an old objection; and why 
might not Jesus in Egypt learn this objection from the gen- 
tile philosophers ? 



Ver. 22. "Epya itKmoavv^g rig avayytXtl; Who shall de- 
clare the works of his righteousness? Who can find, or who 
can set forth and prove, any moral rectitude or beauty in 
his ways or proceedings? 



*H rig virofxzvu\ Or who sltall wait for the declaration or 
proof of his righteousness in his works? (xatcpav yap n &a- 
0<)K7\,for his covenant is ofar off. If there be any such 
thing as a covenant of righteousness and mercy with man, 
there appear no tokens of it, and why should we wait in ex- 
pectation of its being fulfilled? 



CHAP. XVII. 

Ver. 6. KapScav I'Swfce Stavo&oQm avrolg. He hath given 
them a heart to think. Men may think on these things, it 
is their prerogative, their business. 

Ver. 7. *Em<rn)fxr)v ovviaewg iviirX^mv avrovg. He filled 
them with the knowledge of understanding ; he hath given 
them enough to understand and conceive his ways. 

Kal ayaBa-Kal fcam wlSa&v avrolg; viz. Though men be 
not able to discover all the operations of nature^ yet they 
are endowed with a better knowledge, the principles of 
morality. Thus in Micah vi. 8. we have a parallel passage, 
He hath shelved thee, O man, what is good, and what doth 
the Lord require, &c. which is always understood of the na- 
tural principles of religion. , / 

Ver. 8. v E0ijfce rbv 6<j>6aXfxbv avrov lirt rag KapSiag avruv, 
$u%at avrolg rb fityaXzlov ru>v zpyoyv avrov. Though men 
with their bodily eyes cannot discover all the operations of 
nature, yet God has imparted to them the light of reason, 
6(p0a\fxbv avrov, a perception like his own, intellectual, in- 
tuitive, whereby they may discover the true beauty of his 
works, viz. the moral design of them ; or if \ve read 6(p0a\- 
fxbv avrlov here (as below in ver. 15. o^SaXjuwv avrov, in the 
Alexandrian MS. is avrtjv), it will give another, and not a 
disagreeable sense to the passage. It had been objected, 
that the most part of his works were hid, and that no man 
could see them; but the wise* man answers, thafcGod had 
placed the eyes wherewith these things are seen in men's 
hearts; they see with the eyes of their understanding. It 
is in this sense our Saviour says, 6 \vyyog rov a&fxarog lartv 
6 6(pQa\fx6g. Matt, vi.22. Either of these senses will answer 
the objection. 

Ver. 9, 10. Kal ovojxa ayiaajxov alvicrovcrtv, *tva Styywvrai rti 
/jLtyaXtla ru>v tpywv avrov. They to whom he hath imparted 
the perception abovementioned, will praise his holy name, 
and by their praise most effectually declare and set forth 
the excellency of his works and ways ; and in particular 
ckXcktoi, Israel his elect, his peculiar people are most en- 
gaged to do this, as they received and were taught by his 
law, and were witnesses of so many miracles in Egypt, and 
in the wilderness. And thus Calmet, II lesa remplis de ses 
lumieres et de ses connoisances pour le loiier, et V adorer dans 
la consideration de ses ouvrages. * . • 

Ver. -11, 12. TIpoatOriKtv avrolg lirtar{}ixr]v, Ka\ vouov £wfje 
£*cX?jpoS<fnjcr£v avrolg. Ata^ljqv allovog zarriGt-fAtr'avTwv, Kal 
ra. Kpifxara avrov vir$£t%tv avrolg, viz. To the knowledge 
which he imparted to them by nature, irpoa(6i)Ke, he hath 
superadded lmori}ixr}v(disciplinam, as the versions have it), 
a rule of holy living, viz. by the law of Moses, and has put 
them in present possession of a law of life, (or that pro- 
mises life to them that observe it; Lev. x. 5. Ezek. xx. 11. 
Rom. x. 5.) He hath established an everlasting covenant 
with them, and shewed them Kpifiara avrov, his commands 
and precepts of righteousness and mercy. And this he did 
principally with regard to his own people, to whom be- 
longed the law, and the adoption, and the covenant, pre- 
ferably to all others. 
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Here end the objections ; for t&Yacnc anavTw lv rtXtury, 
i. e. The trial of all thi7igs is in the end, according to our 
version, is not in the Vatican, and some other editions. 
And it is observable in both columns, that in the order, of 
sentiments (and phrases too) there is a likeness and rela- 
tion between the verses cited from the former chapter, and 
those produced as corresponding with them in this : and 
therefore, though this author's manner of writing in general 
is rather sententious than argumentative, yet it is no im- 
probable conjecture, that a formal answer is here designed 
to some sceptical objections before advanced, and it is 
continued under a little difference of expression, ver. 15. 
19, 20, &c. of chap. xvii. where the discipline that the Is- 
raelites were under is more plainly spoken of. 

Ver. 13. Their eyes saw the majesty of his glory, cmd their 
ears heard his glorious voice. Ver. 14. And he said unto, 
them, Beware of all unrighteousness, and he gave every man 
commandment concerning his neighbour.] God manifested 
his glory, whence appeared on Mount Sinai at the deli- 
very of his law, when his people saw the lightnings and 
heard the thundcrings, called here his glorious voice, as the 
Hebrews ordinarily expressed it, Psal. xxix. 4. By giving 
the law, God did not only provide for the establishment of 
his own worship, and the decent performance of it, but it 
was promulgated likewise for the good of man, and of so- 
ciety in general. He therein orders every man to love his 
neighbour, to live in peace and on terras of friendship with 
him, to abstain from theft, and to do no act of violence and 
injustice; to be tender of his reputation, to beware of 
slander and false witness, and to be aiding and assisting 
to him under any calamity or distress, as may be seen 
at large, Exod. xx. — xxiii. By unrighteousness, Grotius 
thinks not any of the instances of wrong, here enumerated, 
to be meant; but the worship of false gods, and the sin of 
perjury, in defiance of the true one, which the Israelites 
expressly engaged to avoid, Josh. xxiv. 16i If this last 
sense be admitted, the author may be supposed here to re- 
fer to both tables of the Decalogue. 

Ver. 15. Tlieir ways are ever before him, and shall not be 
hid from his eyes.*] This observation is true with regard to 
the actions of all mankind, but it rather respects the Is- 
raelites in particular, who are spoken of before and after, 
and means, that as God gave them a law, so he took notice 
how they observed it, his eyes were over them for that 
purpose. He took cognizance of their whole conduct, as 
a legislator tender of his rights and jealous of his honour, 
in order to punish or reward them, as they should respect-. 
ively deserye. His eye was not so intent upon the be* 
haviour of other nations, who were not favoured with a 
like knowledge of his laws, nor bound by any positive 
covenant to the observance of them, nor were under his 
government so immediately; or, the meaning may be, that 
during the long march of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
God went along with them, directed their ways, and con- 
ducted them as their guide, in the day-time by a cloudy 
pillar, and all the night by a light of fire. This sense Gro- 
tius prefers : tho next verse is not in the Vatican, nor in 
the Vulgate, it is manifestly taken from Ezek. xxxvi. 2G. 

Ver. 17. For in the division of the nations of the whole 
earth, he set a ruler over every people, but Israel is the 
Lord's portion.'] 'Efcacrn^ t&vu Kariorriatv rtyoifxtvov. When 
God distributed the earth among the several nations, and 



appointed kings and rulers over the principal parts of it, 
the people of Israel he reserved for his own peculium ; he 
chose the heritage of Jacob out of all nations to be under 
his more, especial care, and to enjoy great and singular 
privileges: for he not only put them into possession of a 
fruitful Canaan, but did them the particular honour of be- 
ing their king; by him they were directed in all cases which 
concerned their state, and by him were led forth to battle, 
so that their form of government was properly a theo- 
cracy, till the time of Saul, when, like other nations, they 
would have a temporal king over them, to their great de- 
triment and disgrace. Josephus gives the like account of 
the original form of the Jewish polity; that while other na-. 
tions preferred some monarchy, others aristocracy, or de- 
mocracy, their legislator overlooked all these, and ap- 
pointed GfOk-parfav to iroMrtvfia, $£(£ ttjv apxh v KC & T0 Kparoc 
avaOtig, kcu irdaag tig Ikuvov airavrag a<j>op$v, wg atrtov airdvTwv 
ovra twv ayaOwy, k. t. A. (Cont. Ap. lib. ii.) Our author 
here alludes to Dcut. xxxii. 8, 9. When the Most High 
divided to the nations their inheritance, when he separated 
the sons of Adam, lie set the bounds of the people according 
to the number of the children of Israel ; for the Lord's por- 
tion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his. inheritance. Both 
ancient and modern interpreters have thought, that the son 
of Sirach here, and also the passage just cited, refer to an 
opinion, which was pretty common, that every nation has 
its tutelar angel, an -qyovfizvog, or ministering angel, to pre- 
side over it, but that God himself was such in a more emi- 
nent degree to the people of Israel. The version of the 
LXX. seems to have given rise to this opinion, for the 
rendering of Dent, xxxii. 8. is ore Sufilpi&v o tyiarog til 
£0vtj . . • . i<?Tr\atv ogta iOvwv rear' aptOfxbv ayy£\<i)v Seov. 'And 
accordingly, by the prince of Persia and of Greece, men- 
tioned in the book of Daniel, some understand particular 
angels which presided over those people, as others have 
asserted, that the care of the Jewish people was committed 
to the archangel Michael. (See Theod. and Jer, Cora, in 
Dan.) Indeed, this opinion of the kingdoms of the world 
being subject to the government of angels, was maintained 
by many of the primitive, especially the Greek fathers ; but 
it is now plain from whence these, who followed the Septua- 
gint translation, borrowed their notion. Bochart and De 
Muis agree, that those interpreters themselves were mistaken 
through a bad copy, and that the omission of some letters 
therein led them into this error. (Phaleg. lib. i. cap. 15.) 

Ver. 18. Whom being his first-born, he nourisheth with 
discipline, and giving him the light of his love, doth not for- 
sake him.] <I>wc aycnn'}<nu)c is a particular expression, there 
is a parallel one, ver. 2G. <£a>Tta/i6c iytfag. Out of the whole 
race of mankind did God select the Jews, among whom he 
dwelt in a particular and extraordinary manner, the Divine 
Majesty residing over the mercy-seat. These he singled 
out to be a holy nation, and marked them as his own peo- 
ple by circumcision, which was a character of genealogical 
sanctity, and by instituting the Passover, which federally 
united them to him, and among one another. This seed of 
Jacob, so dear and beloved by God, was as much blessed 
by him above all other people, as the first-born commonly 
is above the rest of the children. And so, when God calls 
David his first-born, it follows immediately, I will make 
him higher than the kings of the earth. (Psal. Ixxxix. 28.) 
God always regarded Israel with a favourable eye, and 
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though he suffered other nations to walk in their own ways, 
(Acts xiv. 16.) and looked upon them with a sort of indif- 
ference in comparison, yet to Israel he afforded the light 
of his countenance, and of his saving truth. Hie gave sig- 
nal proofs of his affection for them, by continually watch- 
ing over them for good ; he intended their happiness in all 
his dealings with them, and pursued it even injiis correc- 
tions and severest dispensations towards them, recalling 
them to their duty, and inviting them, in the tendercst 
manner, to return into the right way, and receiving them to 
mercy and favour upon their repentance and amendment; 
This whole verse is omitted in the Vatican and in the 
Vulgate. 

Ver. 21. But the Lord being, gracious, and knowing his 
workmanship, neither left nor forsook them, but spared 
them.] As the sense of the foregoing verse is well expressed 
by the Psalmist, He set their misdeeds before him, and their 
secret si?ts in the light of his countenance; (Psal. xc. 8.) so 
this seems to allude to Psal. lxxviii. 37—39. where, speak- 
ing of the same Israelites, he says, That though their heart, 
was not whole with God, neither continued they steadfast in 
his covenant, yet he was so merciful, tltat he forgave their 
misdeeds, and destroyed them not : yea, many a time turned he 
his wrath away, and would not suffer his whole displeasure 
to arise, for he considered that they were but flesh. y Efivi)<r6ri 
&tl cafe u<n, which is more fully expressed, Psal. ciii. 13, 
14. of the faithful in general; As a father pitieth his own 
children, even so hath the Lord mercy on them that fear 
him, for he knoweth whereof we are made, he remembereth 
that we are but dust. Avroc tyvu) to 7r\a<xfia t/juwv; the very 
expression used by this writer. 

Ver. 22. The alms of a man is as a signet with him, and 
he will keep the good deeds of man as the apple of his eye.] 
By alms we may here understand all the good which a man 
does his neighbour, every action of piety and mercy per- 
formed by him, which God will favourably receive, and 
keep in remembrance, and lay it among his precious trea- 
sures, to reward and recompense it to the beneficent man 
and his posterity. The value God sets upon acts of mercy 
and kindness, is expressed here by the metaphor of the 
apple of the eye, and the signet on the right hand: sec Jer. 
xxii. 24. Haggai ii. 23. Cant. viii. 6. where the seal or sig- 
net denotes what is near and dear to a man, and, as such, 
is preserved, and always under his eye and care. Messieurs 
of Port-Royal, from this latter comparison, apply what is 
here said of alms to acts of charity done in secret, which 
are as a valuable thing scaled up, till they are laid open by 
God, and by him publicly rewarded. The connexion of 
this verse nvith what precedes is not very clear; Calmet 
andBossuct give the following, — That as men's unrighteous 
deeds are always before the Lord, so arc their good deeds 
likewise, and particularly acts of charity and loving-kind- 
ness, which though unobserved of others, and for a time 
perhaps unanswered to the giver, yet are not fruitless or 
lost; God deposits them among his treasures, and when he 
makcth up his precious jewels will remember them. 

Ver. 23. Afterward he willrise up and reward them, and 
render tJieir recompence upon their Jieads.] If we join the 
words in the latter end of the former verse, viz. He will give 
repentance to his sons and daughters, to this verse, the 
sense will then be, — That God will not strike or punish a 
sinner immediately, or in the act and instant of committing 



the sin, but will give time to repent, and an opportunity to 
return to him; but if, after allowing him time, he defers his 
amendment, and shews no sign of sorrow or conversion/ 
God, who seemingly connived at his sins, will then, rouse, 
himself in his anger, and punish him the more severely :> 
for so the phrase of rendering a recompence upon mens 
heads is more generally taken. But if we omit that sen- 
tence, which is neither in the Vat. nor Aid. edition, nor in 
the Vulgate, then this verse will admit of another senses as 
connected with the foregoing ;vi£. That God keeps the re- 
membrance of alms and good works as precious as a signet, 
and as dear as the apple of an eye; and though for the.pfe- 
sent he may not distinguish the donors, yet the time will 
come when he will arise to reward them, and fill such bene-, 
ficent souls with peculiar marks of his favour :" like a kind 
master, who recompenses the faithfulness of his servants, 
or a general, who heaps upon his soldiers such marks of 
honour, as are proportionate to their merit. And this God 
will do either in this life, by outward blessings and pros- 
perity, or hereafter, by receiving them into everlasting ha- 
bitations. 

Ver. 24. But unto them that repent, he granted them re- 
turn, and comforted those that failed in patience.] This is 
but inaccurately rendered ; it should either be, Unto them 
that will repent, he giveth them grace to return* as the Ge- 
neva version has it ; or, Unto them that repented, he granted 
them a return into his favour, was willing to receive every 
penitent, and to comfort the broken-hearted. In the former 
acceptation the sense is, That sinners cannot with reason 
blame God who uses all methods to reclaim them ; he illu- 
minates them by his grace, he instructs them by his word, 
he admonishes, he threatens, he corrects, he recalls, such as 
wander from their duty, he waits their return with patience^ 
and receives them upon their repentance, and thereby com- 
forts such as would otherwise be discouraged, and despair. 
But if. we take it in the latter sense, we may then, with 
Grotius, understand this and the foregoing verse of the 
persons mentioned ver. 20. whose sins being before the 
Lord, and obstinately continued in, he will, after waiting 
some time for their amendment, proceed to punish them; 
and then it follows,, by way of antithesis, But to such as 
repented, and whose sins were thereby done away from be- 
fore the Lord, whether Israelites or others, he was disposed 
to be merciful and gracious, and to bestow his grace upon 
them, to keep them again from falling. 

Ver. 27. Who shall praise the Most High in the grave, 
instead of them which live, and give thanks?] i.e. The 
living only can pay their devotions to God, and therefore 
repentance should not be deferred till the time of death, 
when it will be too late to think of it. In this author's 
time, #§tjc was used by the Jews, as it was also among the 
Greeks, to signify the grave or death ; and death and hades 
are frequently joined as synonymous. See 2 Sam. xxii. G. 
Ecclus. xlviii. 5. and particularly Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19. where 
ol iv qSov and ot airoBav6vrtq are the same, and opposed to 
the living, the living, who alone have the ability to praise* 
God ; for, as the same inspired writer goes on, such as go 
down into the pit cannot hope for his truth, ttjv iXzrjfioavviiv, 
his mercy. In death, (says the Psalmist, vi. 5.) there is no 
remembrance of thee, and zvho shall give thee thanks in 
VftW, in the grave, or pit? And so Psal. cxv. 17. Tlie dead 
praise not thee, O Lord, neither all they that go down into 
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silence, but we will praise the Lord ; which the LXX. ron- 
der more explicitly, ovk <h vtKpoi alvfoovoi <n, Kvpu. . .aXA' 
VfXiXg ol Ztovreg tJAay/jao/uv rbv Kvpiov, k. r. X. Thus also, 
Psal. lxxxviii. 10. Dost thou shew wonders among the dead, 
or shall the dead rise tip again and praise thee? where the 
rendering of the LXX. is surprisingly faulty, ufj role vttcpoig 
iroifauQ SavfJiaota, j) iarpoi avaonjaovm teal i^ofxoXoy{)<rovrai aoC 
the Hebrew word is D^NSI, and signifies gigantes or mor- 
tui ; they fell into this error by mistaking the radix, and 
deriving the word from NS~), sanatus fuit. The Vulgate, 
too, implicitly following that version, retains the same mis- 
take. 

Ver. 28. Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead, as from 
one that is not: the living and sound in heart shall jiraise 
the Lord.'] i:e. The duties of religion cannot be performed 
by one who is not in a state of existence, nor by one that 
is taken away from the land of the living. * Nek-poc, or ufj 
wv, means not one that is annihilated, or quite ceased to' 
be, or is become as nothing, as is the Vulgate exceptiona-r 
ble rendering, Ante mortem confitere, amortuo quasi nihil, 
perit confessio. Josephus, in the very chapter in which lie 
asserts the immortality of the soul, says, We have re- 
ceived from God our being, kol to '/ii)k£rc elvanraXiv hdvy 
StSo/utv* i. e. to him we render again, or owe our not being, 
by the return of that soul which he had given us. (De Bell. 
Jud. lib. iii. cap. 25.) By the living and sound in heart, 
we are not to understand such" only "as are alive and in 
health, or who. are easy in their minds, and flourishing in 
their circumstances ; but such as are alive unto righteous- 
ness, and tnrn unto the Lord in holiness; who are con- 
trite, and even broken-hearted, who have experienced, or 
hope to taste of God's mercy to them, under a lively sense 
of their guilt, or the smart of some great calamity and af- 
fliction; and so the sense will be nearly the same with Ba- 
ruch, ii. 17. The dead who are in their graves, whose souls 
are taken from their bodies, wilt give unto the Lord neither 
praise nor righteousness ; but the soul that is greatly vexed, 
which goeth stooping and feeble, shall give thee praise and 
righteousness, O Lord. 

Ver. 30. For all things cannot be in men, because the Son 
of man is not immortal.'] Great reason is there that God 
should beso merciful to his creatures, aud condescend to 
pardon their weakness and follies, for men are neither im- 
peccable nor immortal ; they are so encompassed about 
with infirmities, that perfection is not to be expected from 
them; they are, as Abraham in great humility says of him- 
self, sinful dust and ashes, and their days arc few, as well 
as strictly and literally evil, and therefore is the Lord gra- 
cious, knowing his workmanship, of what perishable, cor- 
rupt, and frail materials it is made. The author enlarges 
here upon God's mercy, as a farther argument to invite men 
to repentance, and upon the shortness of life, as a powerful 
motive to set about it speedily. 

Ver. 31. What is brighter than the sitn ? yet the light 
thereof faileth ; and flesh and blood will imagine evil.] Our 
translators seem to have understood the sentiment express- 
ed here, by their reference to a parallel passage in the mar- 
gin (Job xxv. 4, 5. which is to the very samo sense in 
other words), but they havo not rendered it so accurately as 
they might have done. Wliat is brighter than the sun? kq\ 
tovtq hk\d7&i, yet it hath its eclipses. If it be said that 
rovro cannot be referred to >7X<oe, I answer, neither is it ne- 



cessary that it should, but may be referred to ri ^utuvotioqv 
immediately preceding. If among God's works there be 
any thing brighter than the sun, yet oven that is not with- 
out its defects.. And thus Bossuet, Quid lucidius sole? 
et tamen hoc (lucidissimum) eclipsin patitur: much less 
can human nature bo accounted perfect, for flesh and blood 
will imagine evil. I prefer this reading, not only because 
it is confirmed by the Alexandrian copy, but because the 
other, Trovrjpog lvOvixr\B{}ctrat capita Kal aT/ua, is limited only to 
bad men ; whereas the passage seems rather to relate to the 
whole species, which is naturally more subject to failings 
than the sun is to eclipses, and the defects of both cannot 
be concealed. 

Ver! 32. He vieweth the power of the height of heaven, 
and all men are but earth and ashes?] Auva/utv fyovc ovpa- 
vov auToc emcKbrrtTai. It should rather be rendered here, 
he visiteth, chideth, finding fault with the powers of heaven: 
Syriac, Virtutes cceli judicat ; as before, xvi. 18. Behold 
the heaven, and the heaven of heavens shall be moved, lv rf 
iTTiGKOTrg qvtov, when he shall visit or animadvert upon 
them. Avvaptv tyovg ovpavov is cither the sun mentioned 
just before, who is represented as going forth in his strength, 
like, a giant, &c. or the whole host of heaven; viz. the stars, 
the powers of heaven that- shall be shaken at his coming. 
Avvauiv ityouc is only a Hebraism for the high powers. 
And, all men are but dust and ashes; viz. greatly abased in 
God's sight, in comparison -of some of his other works. 
So in Job, The stars are not, pure in his sight, how much 
less man that is a worm? These which shine so bright to 
our .view, are but as darkness to his all-piercing eye, and 
in comparison of the infinite; purity of his nature; whom, 
if God considers and looks down upon as infinitely be- 
neath him, of how small consequence and account is the 
race of men who are earth in their principle, and ashes at 
their dissolution? When our author thus beautifully sets 
forth the greatness of God, and tho meanness of man, how. 
affecting is the comparison, and how just the contrast! 
How does it enlarge our ideas, and exalt our sentiments of 
the Deity, and at the same time shame and confound all 
human pride and greatness ! The sense given of this pas- 
sage is confirmed by the true rendering of the first verse of 
the next chapter* ... . i . . 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Ver. 1.' JtxE that liveth for ever created all things in ge- 
neral.] "Ektkte to iravra Kotvy. Creavit omnia simul, Vulgate, 
which means, according to some, that vyithout him was not 
any thing made that was made, in opposition to such as 
would have God to be an idle! spectator, not minding or 
concerning himself with the world, especially the lesser, 
and seemingly more insignificant parts of it : or such, es- 
pecially the Manicheesj who held, that part only of the 
world was created by God, and not the whole. Others, 
and particularly St. Austin, have from hence maintained, 
that all things were created by God, not m the interval of 
six days, as is the Mosaic account, but in **. eodem mo- 
menta, *seu in eodem nunc," that the heavens, and the eaTth, 
and the future seeds from whence all other things were to 
bo produced, were all created in the same, individual in- 
stant. Others have held, that God created at once all tho 
matter of the universe, a chaos, to serve as the basis upon 
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which all things were to be built, and from whence all 
things to be produced in the successive work of the six 
days, were to have their rise and materials. But none 
of these opinions give so just an account of the crea- 
tion as that of Moses, for neither were all things created 
together, nor the shapeless mass of matter by itself, nor 
were they all made at once in point of time. Ko*v£in this 
place does not respect the time of the creation, but rather 
the universality of it, (see Possel. Prsefat. ad Syntax.) viz. 
that all things in general were made by God without excep- 
tion or distinction ; that they were created by him, not 
merely set in order by intervals, and degrees of time, and 
particularly that the cosmogony was the successive work 
of six days. Junius understands by koiv$ } that God created 
all things upon a level, communi lege, subject to one com- 
mon law, both of production and dissolution. (Com. in 
loc.) See Jackson's Works, torn. ii. p. 132. where this pas- 
sage is very fully and learnedly, discussed. But though the 
sense of our version is a good interpretation of Kotyy, yet 
I conceive it is not the true one; for undoubtedly the ori- 
ginal, which is rendered Koivy, was ^n commune, in the sense 
of profanum. Kotvbg is the same as aKaOaproQ, and by it the 
LXX. generally, if not always, express it. It occurs in this 
sense, 1 Mace. 1. 50 — G9. So kolvov fj atcaOapTov, in St. Pe- 
ter's vision, is common or unclean; and Ikthsz ra iravra tcotvy, 
tcvptog fxovog dtKatw9n<j£Tat, therefore, means here, that God 
hath created all things (comparatively) unclean, and the 
Lord alone will be justified, or found just, when he is 
judged. (Psal. Ii.) The Arabic version hath glanced upon 
this sense, totus mundus corrumpetur. But indeed our 
translators have -themselves confirmed it, (ver. 3.) He is 
king of all, by his power dividing holy things among them 
from the profane. The opposition between a7 and ttfip is 
well known ; the latter is proper to God alone, in compa- 
rison of whom all things besides are common and unclean. 
From hence to ver. 15. is a continuation of the subject of 
the last chapter; viz. the majesty and power of God, and the 
weakness and frailty of man. And in the sense which is now 
offered, the connexion is certainly more visible, and the com- 
parison or contrast better preserved. (See the last note.) 

Ver- 3. Wlio governeth the world with the palm of his 
hand, and all things obey his will, for he is the king of all, 
by his power dividing holy things among them from pro- 
fane.'] Almost all the editions have o\kIZ<ov tov koo/*ov, which 
Junius and most of th*e Latin interpreters here follow; but 
the true reading undoubtedly is olaxtKwv tov Koafxov, as 
Hceschelius and Grabe have it. Our translators have 
wrongly placed the comma after king of all, it should be — 
he is the king of all by his power, which is agreeable to all 
the Greek copies, which read, avroc fiaaiXsvg Ttavrvv iv 
tcparu avrov. And indeed it suits this better than the fol- 
lowing sentence, dividing holy things among them from 
profane, which was rather an act of wisdom than of power, 
for he made some days and places for weighty reasons 
more holy than others, as some parts of the sacrifices also 
were more so than the rest : the like may be observed with 
respect to persons, for he separated the people of Israel 
from the whole gentile world, to be a holy nation to him, 
and, among these, the tribe of Levi to be in a more pecu- 
liar manner his own. And in general it may be said, that 
he has put an essential difference between holy and pro- 
fane, and hath commanded all mankind to be holy, and to 



touch. not the unclean thing. The Vatican wholly omits 
this verse, as does the Vulgate. 

Ver. 5. Who shall number the .strength of his majesty? 
mid who shall also tell out his mercies ?] As his majesty is, 
so is his mercy infinite, (Ecclus. ii. 18.) and cannot be 
sufficiently displayed. According to Calmet the sense is, 
that though a man should be able to speak of and describe 
the might of his marvellous acts, Sv vafiiv rwv fyofapwv avrov, 
(PsaLcxIV.C.) or, according to this writer,* kooYoc fxzya\o)ov- 
vnQ avrov, yet who could be able to declare and publish tfie 
many instances of his mercy? which are the most surprising 
of all his other works, and far beyond them. " Et quand 
.on pourroit annoncer ses grandeurs et ses merveilles, qui 
pourroit publier ses misericordes ? Car sa raisericorde est 
au-dessus de toutes ses ceuvres." And in this sense he un- 
derstands Psal. cxly. 9. where the Psalmist, after having 
given this remarkable character of God, that he is gracious 
and merciful, long-suffering, and of great goodness, adds im- 
mediately, Miserationes ejus super omnia opera ejzis, which, 
De Muis says, many expound, — that his mercy is above all 
his (other) works. But this is not countenanced by the 
rendering of the LXX. which is not virtp, but Itt\ iravra ra 
tpya avrov, which expresses his very great regard for all his 
works, but gives no preference to his mercy : Psal. xl. 5, 6. 
best expresses the sense of this place. 

Ver. G. As for the wondrous ivorks of the Lord, there may 
be nothing taken from them, neither may any thing be put 
unto them, neither can the ground of them be found out. 
Ver. 7. When a man hath done, then he beginneth; and 
when he leavethoff, then he shall be doubtful] Tore apxtrcu, 
then he is to begin again ; or perhaps the true reading may 
be, rort apxrirm, then he must begin again, he is as far off 
as ever, and when he has finished his inquiry or search, 
he will be doubtful, or rather, as the word is used 1 Mace, 
jii. 31. he will be perplexed and confounded. The sense of 
the whole is, Though a man should exert himself to the 
utmost, to penetrate into and fathom the depth of God's 
greatness, to explain his nature, or unravel the mysteries 
of his" providence, or should exhaust his whole store of 
grateful eloquence to praise him for his noble acts, yet he 
will find, nevertheless, that he, can neither conceive nor 
speak high enough of his perfections, nor invent any thing 
that can come near or resemble what he is. And when he 
thinks that he has made a good progress towards a dis r 
covery, he will acknowledge, with profound astonishment, 
that more remains to be added than is hitherto done. One 
is not properly convinced that he is ignorant of God, that - 
he cannot understand all or any of his secrets, the causes 
of his will, or the design of his operations, till he has well 
considered and studied him : the more he meditates and 
thinks upon him, the more he will find him out of reach, 
that his counsels are deep, his dispensations mysterious, 
and his nature as impenetrable, as his glory is inaccessi- 
ble. Each person will find himself in the condition of 
Simonides, who, being asked what God was, demanded 
first two days, then four, afterward a longer time, to delir 
berate, and at length was obliged to confess, that the more 
he studied, the less he found himself able to satisfy the in- 
quiry. The attempt to comprehend God, and to account 
for all his works and proceedings, is, to use the comparison 
of an ancient writer, like that of numbering the sand of the 
sea; by going aboutit, you are confounded, and by doing 
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something of it, you find it impossible to do the rest. (Na- 
zianz. Orat. i.) Our author speaks of God in the same 
sublime manner, xlii. 21. 

Ver. 8. Wliat is man, and whereto serveth he? what is 
his good, and what is his evil?] Grotius understands this in 
a sense different from our translators; i. e. What profit is 
there to God from man, what is his (God's) good or ad- 
vantage from him, and what is his ovil or hurt that can 
come from man? What can he do or render to God by 
any good or evil which he does ? If he is evil, what can he 
attempt against God; if he is gobd, what can he do for 
him, that is of any great moment ? See PsaL xvi. 2. where 
the old translation has, My goodness is nothing unto thee. 
(Seo De Muis in loc.) God indeed requires us to be good, 
but it is for our profit, not his own, that he requires it ; ac- 
cording to that of Eliphaz,<Job xxii. 2, 3. Can a man be 
"profitable unto God, as he that is wise may be profitable 
nnto himself? is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou 
art righteous, or is it gain to him that thou makest thy way 
perfect? And again, xxxv. 6 — 8. If thou sinnest, what dost 
thou against him; or if thy transgressions be multiplied, 
what dost thou unto him? If thou be righteous, what givest 
thou him; or what receiveth he of thine hand? Thy wicked- 
ness may hurt a man as thou art, and thy righteousness may 
profit the Son of man. St. Austin, conscious of human im- 
perfection, and the nothingness of our best services to 
profit God, very justly inquires, " Quid tibi sum, ut amari 
.te jubeas a me, et nisi faciam, irascaris mihi, et mineris 
ingentes miserias?" (Confess, lib. i. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 9. Tlie number of man's days at the utmost are a 
Jiundred years.] The author of the ninetieth Psalm, com- 
posed, as it should seem, in the time of the captivity, fixes 
the ordinary term of man's life at seventy, or at most 
eighty years ; in this writer's time men sometimes lived to 
a hundred, but that was the longest term. Macrobius 
tigrees with the former, when he says of his time, " Cum 
septies deni computantur anni, hoc a physicis creditur 
.meta vivendi, et hoc vitae humanae perfectum spatiuin ter- 
minator:" and Seneca with the latter, " Pervenisse te ad 
ultimum humanae aetatis videmus, centesimus tibi, vel supra 
premitur annus." (De Brevit. Vitae, cap. 3.) Some Greek 
copies point the verso thus, apiO/xbg 77/upwv avQpdmov, 7roXXd 
irr\, (kcltov ; t. e. the number of man's days are many years, 
even a hundred. But this seems not to agree with what 
this writer says, xvii.2. and 7roXXd should rather be taken 
here adverbially, as our translators and the Vulgate un- 
derstand it: in some copies also at the end of the verse is 
added, akoyurrog St Ikckjtov iramv r\ Kol/xncriQ, i. e. the time of 
each man's death is unknown, and cannot certainly be 
fixed ; or, as the Geneva version has it, No man hath cer- 
tain knowledge of his death; £ c. of the thno or manner of 
his death, which cannot by art or calculation be deter- 
mined. Cuique prcefinitum obdormiendi tevipus, ratiocinio 
7ion potest computari, as Junius renders. 

Ver. 10. As a drop of water unto the sea, and a gravel- 
stone in comparison of the sand, so are a thousand years 
unto the days of eternity.] The sense of this verse, as con- 
nected with the former, seems to be this, — that even though 
a man should live a thousand years, yet is that term no- 
thing to eternity. The Psalmist has a thought not unlike 
this, A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday, 
seeing that is past, as a watch in the night. (PsaL xc. 4.) 



And St. Peter, One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. (2 Pet. iii. 8.) 
And to this latter, the oriental versions undoubtedly refer, 
Mille anni in sceculo prcesenti non sunt comparandi uni diet 
stcadojustorum. Alwv is used in the sense it is here taken 
by Philo, who distinguishes between alCjv and xp^ v °c; the 
former belongs to incorporeal beings, as the latter is the 
measure of all sublunary things and persons. Nazianzen 
hath well noted the difference, ontp fifuv 6 xptvoc, ^Xfou 
<pop$ fxtrpov/xivog, rovro rote aidtoig 6 atwv. (Orat. XXXviii.) 
The Vatican omits yfkia, and reads ovtwq okiya Itx\ lv yfiipq. 
alwvoc, which very much weakens the comparison. Pos- 
sibly both might have been in the original text to the fol- 
lowing sense, That a thousand years are but as a few, 
compared unto the days of eternity. The author endea- 
vours to illustrate this difference by the diminutive propor- 
tion which a drop of water bears to the sea, or a gravel- 
stone to Jthe sand on its shore ; but these images do but 
faintly represent it, for there is a greater disproportion be- 
tween time and eternity, than between the extremes of any 
assignable finite quantity whatsoever. But if a thousand 
years are as nothing with respect to eternity, how short 
must we account the longest term of man's life, if com- 
pared to it? And by what diminutive name shall we call 
it, when we reflect upon a duration that shall never end? 
Or what comparison shall we be able to make, between the 
ages of the world itself, from its first creation to its final 
dissolution, and eternity, which was from everlasting, and 
shall be to everlasting?- 

Ver. 11. Therefore is God patient with them, and pour- 
eth forth his mercy upon them. Ver. 12. He saw andper r 
ceived their end to be evil, therefore he multiplied his com- 
passion.] As God knows the weakness of man, and' his 
propensity to evil, the shortness of his life, and the many 
infirmities which encompass him, therefore he does not 
proceed against him upon every offence, but bears with 
him for a time, waits for his amendment, and shews his 
great tenderness towards him, by giving him many gracious 
calls and seasonable warnings, to raiso in him a sense of 
his danger, and to put him upon a speedy repentance, in 
order to prevent his ruin. KtnWrpo^ is thus taken, ix. 11. 
2Tim.,ii. 14. 2 Pet. ii. 6. Instead of proceeding against 
him with extreme rigour, he makes man's misery and in- 
firmities rather a motive for his mercy towards him. Hence 
mercy is said to rejoice over judgment, and by Philo to be 
older than justice, and by the Psalmist, to reach unto the 
heavens, in comparison of the other, which reacheth but to 
the clouds. (PsaJ. lvii. 11.) 

Ver. 13. The mercy of man is towards his neighbour; but 
the mercy of the Lord is on all flesh : he reproveth and nur- 
tnreth, and teacheth, and bringeth again, as a shepherd his 
flock.] The compassion which a man shews his neighbour, 
and the inclination which carries him to do good to one 
like himself, differs in many respects from the mercy of 
God. The compassion of a man has too often a tincture 
of self-interest in it: a man expects, if not a return, at least 
some sort of acknowledgment from the person he obliges; 
and as God has promised to reward acts of charity and 
benevolence done to others, he may have a respect unto 
the recompence of the reward. Besides, the liberal man 
may be induced thus to act from a motive of prudence, 
considering himself as subject to accidents, and under the 
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like power of fortune with others, and therefore may one 
day fall into misfortunes, and stand in like need of. assist- 
ance; which. a readiness to serve others may be' the most 
likely means to procure. But the love and compassion of 
God is entirely gratuitous, and free from any selfish views: 
he neither needs nor requires any return, but that of duty: 
he has no view of providing against a day of calamity, as 
not being liable to be affected by any change or vicissitude 
of things: he is superior to all accidents, and out. of the 
reach and power of them. Philo has very justly observed 
of the bounty of God, that he alone gives freely, jiovog 6 
Stbg ov /it) 7rwXr?Twp £<m, whilst all his creatures are to one 
another no better than cunning hucksters, Evpi'iattg cnravrag 
teal rovg Xzyo/jiivovg xapiZ>za%'di t watpafTKOvrag /uaAAov, t) Sw- 
povplvovg . . . . £U7Tp€7T£t Swpzag ovofxart KVpiwg Trpamv lpyaZ>ov- 
rau (ITcpt Xzpovfiifji.) The wise man here extols God's 
mercy from the universality of it, that it extends in general 
to all creatures, -to them that serve him, and them that 
serve him not: nay, these last seem to have a greater share 
of it, as indeed they stand more in need of it. These be 
admonishes, reproves, chastises, and instructs ; and such 
as improve under his kind and wholesome corrections, that 
receive and profit by his discipline, he hath mercy bn'them, 
and receiveth as his own again after their wandering, and, 
like a true shepherd, bringeth them home oh his shoulders 
rejoicing. Here the author finishes his answer to the ob- 
jections brought, xv. 11, 12. xvi. 17. 20 — 22. 

Ver. 15. Blemish not thy good deeds, neither use uncom- 
fortable words when thou givest any thing.] Axnrnv Xoywv* 
Non des tristitiam verhi mali, Vulg. The author begins 
here a new subject, which regards principally the manner 
of doing a kindness : he recommends not only doing good 
to our neighbour, but the doing it with a good grace, to 
give willingly and cheerfully, without delay or excuses, 
with kind words, and affectionate and winning looks: for 
the manner of doing a kindness is often beyond the act 
itself, and gives as much or more satisfaction to the re- 
ceiver. Seneca has a most apposite passage to this pur- 
pose: "Lactus facit [beneficus], et induit sibi animi sui 
vultum. Ingentia quorundam beneficia silentium aut lo- 
quendi tarditas, imitata gravitatem et tristitiam, corrupit, 
cum promitterent vultu negantium. Quanto melius adji- 
cere bona verba rebus bonis, et pracdicationc benigha 
commendare qua; proestes? Sic efficies, ut animum tuum 
pluris acstimet, quam illud, quicquid est, ad quod peten- 
dum venerat. Tunc est s'umma virtus tribuentis, ubi ille 
qui discessit dicit sibi, Magnum hodie lucrum feci. Malo 
quod ilium talem inveni, quam si multiplicatum hoc ad me 
alia via pervenisset, huic enimanimo nunquam parem re- 
feram gratiam." (Lib. ii. de Beneficiis; cap. 3.) 

Ver. 1G. Shall not the dew assuage the heat ? so is a word 
better than a gift.] The sense may either be', As the heat is 
refreshed by the coming dew; so a gift pleases more, ac- 
companied with kind expressions : or the comparison may 
perhaps be made out thus, That as the dew, a gentle thing, 
and of small force in appearance, assuages the heat, or 
lays the hot wind (for so 1 think Kavatov always signifies in 
the LXX. and may signify in the places where it is used 
by this writer); so a word, especially a mild one, (which is 
compared to the dew, Deut. xxxii. 2.) produces a more 
powerful effect than a gift; which may either mean a gift 
from the same person (which agrees best with thfc pre- 

vol. iv. 



ceding verse), or one offered by another, person by way of 
bribe,. apyvpiov SiSo/uvov /mera SoXov, according to the LXX. 
Prov. xxvi. 23. so I apprehend the Syriac understood it, 
translating it, A word will turn back a gift. Or may not the 
sense be, As the cooling dew is more agreeable than the 
scorching air, so is a (kind) word than a gift? i. e* such a 
gift as that of the envious and churlish upbraider, ver. 18. 
Lastly, which seems the best and closest, As the dew mo- 
derates and assuages the heat; so a word, or soft answer, 
turneth away wrath, (Prov.xv. 1.) sooner than a gift. 

Ver. 17. Lo, is not a word better than a gift?] Ovk JSoJp 
\6yog V7rlp So/xa ayaOov] Is not the sense of this exactly 
the same, according to the present reading, with the end of 
the former verse? and does ISov any way alter or enlarge 
the sense? What then is the use of it here, or to what does 
it particularly point? I suspect the reading to be corrupt, 
and that the true one is, ov kai i$vc Xoyoc vnzp So/ia ayaSov, 
and then the sense of the whole will be, As the cooling 
refreshing dew is preferable to the scorching heat; so is a 
word to some sort of gifts : nay, is not sweet obliging 
speech even above a good gift itself, which loses its value 
when given churlishly, and is enhanced when accompanied 
with kind expressions? As ayaSbv is added to invigorate 
the expression; so 17SVC, or some such word, seems neces- 
sary to help forward the comparison. This may seem 
confirmed by the Syriac, which has, Est serrno bonus qui 
doho prastantior est; and by St. Chrysostom's comment 
upon this passage, "Saepe sermonis obsequium, rjBvg Aoyoc/ 
inagis recreat accipientem, quam donum ipsum. Proinde 
scientes haec, ne simus difficiles erga eos qui ad nos acee- 
dunt. Quod si poterimus eorura inopiam sublevare, hoc 
faciamus cum gaudio; quod si non possumus, ne simus 
asperi in eos, sed vel verbis eorum curam agamus, et in 
mansuetudiiie respondeamus eis," &c. ; (Horn. 41. in cap. 
18. Gen.) '"..-,''" 

But both are with a gracious man.] 'Aju^orcpo trapa av- 
Sp&iTty. Ktx a Q l ™n£ v ty* i*e* Both gifts and good words come 
from a kind beneficent person. Such a one will add com : 
fortable words to the good deeds he does : he will not con- 
tent himself with kind salutations, with saying, Go in 
peace, be thou warm or filled, but will likewise give what 
is wanted; nor will he barely give, but in such an obliging 
maimer afc to double the gift. Ktx a 9 iT( ^l JL ^ ^ signifies an 
acceptable person, or one possessed of the qualities that 
make persons so. Thus Symmachus uses it, Psal. xviii. 
25. see also Luke i. 28. Capellus prefers KexaptrtDfiiva 
here; (Spicileg. p. 52.) i.e. Both gifts and kind speeches 
are agreeablo to men. But had this been the true reading, 
which the Syriac and Vulgate both oppose, I think avSpl 
would have been avSpam or avOpw-xoi? for the plural seems 
fittest to express all men, or mankind. Besides, I think the 
Common reading gives the stronger sense: it scarce need 
be said that men love both good words and gifts. But that 
one who would be acceptable, must be ready to give both, 
is an observation of some importance ; because there, may , 
be persons apt to think either that liberality without affa-. 
bility, or affability without liberality, will answer the pur- 
pose of being agreeable and popular, The \Port;lloyal 
comment has a fine reflection here: There are some who ' 
give liberally to the poor, and at the same time speak 
roughly or reproachfully to them ; and there are others who 
speak to them with great humanity and tenderness,. but 
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give them nothing. True charity does not consist in either 
the one or the other of these; for the liberality of the 
former is spoiled by his churlishness, and the affability of 
the other by his covetousness; but both these meet in a 
truly good man. He gives liberally to the poor, and is so 
far from exalting himself above him through pride, by 
speaking haughtily or contemptuously to him, that he 
learns humility from such an object. 

Vcr. 18. A fool will upbraid churlishly; and a gift of the 
envious constimeth the eyes.] i. e. The gift of a covetous 
man, who grudges and even seems to envy what others 
receive from him, is the occasion of great grief and con- 
cern to the poor, who is rebuked and reproached by him 
for what he cannot help. A civil denial would be prefer- 
able to charity so extorted and ill-conditioned. The advice 
here to give in an obliging manner, not only respects our 
behaviour to such as are poor, but, according to St. Austin, 
to all others, whom at any .time we do kind offices to. To 
give in a taunting and contemptuous manner is sure to give 
offence; instead of obliging, it grieves the eyes of the re- 
ceiver. A reproachful answer to a supplicant is changing 
liberality into a sort of tyranny; and he that upbraids 
others with favours done them, and expects a servile com- 
pliance in return, makes his gifts as so many chains to en- 
tangle another's liberty, and which they had better have 
refused than to have bought them so dearly. It is there- 
fore a wise remark of an ancient philosopher, That he that 
receives a favour should never forget it; and he that con- 
fers it should never remember it. A polite person is ad- 
mired and commended for the complaisant and obliging 
manner in which he docs a favour, which gains more upon 
the hearts of men than the favour itself. (See xx. 13 — 15. 
xli. 22.) 

• Vcr. 19. Learn before thou speak, and use physic or ever 
thou be sick.] This advice respects the body, and includes 
diet, exercise, evacuations, and other such-like preserva- 
tives of health ; but, as it stands connected with the con- 
text, it regards the soul likewise, and its diseases, which, 
with carp, may as easily be prevented as those of the body; 
for the latter are generally unknown to us, and unforeseen 
by us, and often attack us in a way and manner that vrc 
could not be aware of: whereas the diseases of the soul 
are in some sense voluntary,and the danger of falling into 
them well known, and might easily be prevented, either by 
avoiding such inviting occasions and temptations as be- 
tray us into sin, or resisting and subduing the evil before* 
it be grown too strong, and is become a habit ; or by fol- 
lowing the caution and advice of friends, or listening to 
the directions of an able spiritual guide ; or, lastly, by 
preventing grace added to all these, to be obtained by ear- 
nest prayer. Messieurs of Port-Royal apply the former 
part of the verse to the pastors of the church, who should 
be well instructed and grounded themselves before they 
attempt to teach others. A maxim often inculcated in 
the sapiential books, and of the last importance towards 
the right discharge of the ministerial office, as upon 
their knowledge and skill in the respective offices of 
their function, the good and improvement of others in 
a great measure depends; who can neither be fit guides, 
if they cither wander or are not well acquainted with the 
right way of salvation, nor proper physicians to super- 
intend the cure of others, if they themselves arc often 



out of order, and want to be reminded ; Physician, heal 
thyself 

Ver. 21. Humble thyself before thou be sick, and in the 
time of sins shew repentance.] The advice in this and tbe 
foregoing and following verses is nearly the same ; viz. to 
begin in time. As applied to the body the sense is, — Use 
abstinence before you arc sick ; for so we may understand 
humility here. The Hebrews express fasting by tclttuvqvv, 
(Lev. xvi. 29. 31. xxiii. 29.) as fasting brings the body 
low ; and this is confirmed by iyKgarita being joined to it in 
some copies. As applied to the soul, the direction is, That 
a man should often examine his conscience, even in the 
pride of health; should review his past life in order to be 
acquainted thoroughly with the state of his soul ; should 
not wait till the last gasp before he asks God pardon for 
his sins, nor defer to alter an evil course of life, till sick- 
ness, as it were, compels him. The meaning of the whole 
is, If when you perceive any symptoms of an approaching 
illness, you prudently endeavour to prevent its coming to 
a dangerous height by diet and abstinence, uso the like 
circumspection and care as to the diseases of your soul; 
let an early application prevent all danger, that so you 
may find favour before the great Judge, lv wpq E7ncrK07njc, in 
the day of his visitation. If pride be the sin that most 
easily besets thee, learn to practise humility; if intemper- 
ance, subdue thyself by fasting; lie in sackcloth and ashes, 
and take away the fuel that inflames thy passions, and feeds 
thy distemper. And if thou hast at any time fallen into 
sin, restore thyself by a speedy repentance, arid let a tho- 
rough reformation effect the cure. 

Ver. 23. Before thouprayest, prepare thyself, and be not 
as one that tempteth the Lord.] Before we presume to ad- 
dress ourselves to God in prayer, we should remove the 
impressions of all sensible objects, all earthly cares, and 
wandering thoughts ; we should purify our hearts by faith, 
contrition, and repentance, and endeavour to possess onr 
souls with the idea of the presence and infinite majesty of 
the great God. To approach him rudely, without any pre- 
paration or respect, without fear and trembling, with a soul 
taken up with trifles and impertinences, is an affront to 
him, and betrays .a mean opinion of him, as if God was 
obliged to hear our prayers, and to grant us what we ask 
of him with so much carelessness and indifference* God 
expects that we should prepare our own hearts, and also 
pray to him to assist us in that holy work. .There may 
also another sense be given of this place; viz. Engage not 
lightly or rashly in vows, consider first whether you are 
resolved, and arc likely to be able to fulfil them ; for God 
looks, upon such promises and engagements as an insult, 
where there is no intention of making them good. This 
seems to be countenanced by the foregoing verse. 

Ver. 27. A wise man will fear in every thing, and in the day 
of sinning he will be aware of offence.] *Ev iravr\ tv\a(3r}6fr 
crcrarwillbe careful to keep from sinning in every thing he 
says or does, or will in all times and places be upon his 
guard ; and so it will be parallel to that of Solomon, Happy 
is the man that feareth always. (Prov. xxviii. 14.) And 
especially in times of general corruption and degeneracy, 
and when evil examples are many and powerful, he will 
be more watchful and circumspect, that he be not led away 
with the multitude to do evil, nor be infected with the 
reigning and popular contagion. As connected with the 
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former verse the sense may be, that a wise man, consider- 
ing the state of the world as variable and uncertain, will in 
every condition of life expect and prepare for a change ; 
he will not be dejected in adversity, nor too elate in pros- 
perity, but will demean himself agreeably under either state 
of fortune, as a change of condition can soon and easily 
be effected by God; but a fool, who attends not to such 
revolutions, provides not against accidents, nor in any 
respect consults his safety. 

Ver. 28. Everyman of understanding Jcnoweth wisdom ,' 
and will give praise unto him that found her.] To under- 
stand mankind, is a piece of useful knowledge, but the 
most valuable and important part is to find out, and be 
well acquainted with, persons of the most worth; and after 
having discovered true rfierit, to do justice to it, to set it in 
the most advantageous light, to commend and speak of it 
without jealousy, envy, or detraction, and upon all occa- 
sions to give it its due praise, and the testimony of our 
acknowledgment and approbation, IZofiokoynatv tjjuwv. 

Ver. 29. Tliey that were of understanding in sayings, be- 
came also wise themselves 9 and poured forth exquisite para- 
bles.] ^vvtrol ev \6yotg teal avrol i<ro<pi<ravTO. There may be 
several senses given of this passage ; viz. Men of under- 
standing are wise in their talk, they know when and what 
to speak: this is Drusius's exposition, who points the Greek 
thus, <tvvsto\, lv \6yotg kcu ai/rol iaojiiaavro. Or the mean- 
ing may be, Persons wise in their talk and of understand- 
ing in discourse, will themselves be prudent also in their 
conduct, for wisdom is best displayed by an exactness in 
both; and according to this sense, the Greek should thus 
be pointed, avvtroX lv \6yoig, Kal avrol Ivofylaavro. And thus 
the Syriae understands it, Scientes doctrinam, ipsi quoque 
sapienter se gerent. There may be also a third sense, That 
such as have attained unto great skill and experience, 
made just observations upon men and things, and have 
formed upon them useful maxims for the conduct of life, 
will not only be beneficial to themselves, but improve 
others by communicating sound rules of economy and mo- 
rality for the use and convenience of life, Trapotfitag aicpi- 
fitig £«c £wr)v. And thus trofplZtcQai is used in the sense'of ' 
teaching, Psal. xix. 7. ev. 22. 

Ver. 32. Take not pleasure in much good cheer, neither 
be tied to the expense thereof] In the foregoing verse the 
wise man observes, that luxury or voluptuousness will ex- 
pose a man to the censure of the world, and particularly 
that his enemies, fiavKavovm, will reproach him for it ; here 
he takes notice of the inconvenience arising from it, and 
the damage it does to men's circumstances. It may also 
be a prohibition not to keep disorderly and extravagant 
company, not to link one's self with libertines and spend- 
thrifts, nor lavish away a fortune by high living and ex- 
pensive entertainments. The Vulgate renders, 1 " Ne ob- 
lecterisinturbis, assidua est enim commissioilIorum;"i.e. 
Delight not in crowds and assemblies, which are full of 
irregularities and temptations to sin, following a copy 
which read, fifj itypaivov lir\ ttoXXt? rvpfiy, ^1 7rpo<r§t§$g 
(rv^ovXy avrng, but the true reading is, fxrj tvfypaivov lirl 
jroXky Tpv*f>ri, fxt}$l wpoad&yg avpfioXrj avrrjg, which our 
translation follows. The Geneva seems to comprise both 
these, Take not pleasure in great voluptuousness, and en- 
tangle not thyself with such company. 

Ver. 33. Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon bor- 
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rowing, when thou hast nothing in thy purse, for thou shalt 
lie in wait for thine own life, and be talked on.] Profuse- 
ness is a reproach to men's discretion, and -a reflection 
upon their judgment; for they that suffer their expenses to 
swallow up their revenues, are sure to be stigmatized with 
folly as well as beggary, and the weight of their calamity 
has sometimes been so heavy and intolerable, that men 
have chose to force themselves out of life in a violent 
manner, rather than endure the smart and anguish of po- 
verty, and others' severe reflections upon them. The civil 
law, which is the result of the wisdom of many ages, ranks 
prodigals in the class of children and madmen, and ap- 
points curators for the management of their concerns ; but 
to be made a beggar by banqueting, and to borrow and 
take up money to supply such extravagance, is still a 
higher instance of folly; it is purchasing superfluities at 
the hazard of wanting necessaries, for the tedious remain- 
der of amispent life. And they who lend to such extra- 
vagants, supply them with no other view, but to undo them, 
and could not afford to trust them in the manner they do, 
if they did not propose excessive gain by them. If men 
contracted debts for the necessaries of life, which they 
could not otherwise procure, they were excusable ; but 
to purchase niceties, and furnish out needless entertain- 
ments, at the expense of character, fortune, and liberty, at 
the hazard of every thing that is dear and valuable in life, 
is folly past forgiveness. How far do such men outdo the 
folly of Esau? He sold his birthright to satisfy a real and 
craving want, and yet he sinned in selling it; but these 
spendthrifts sacrifice theirs to such wants as are false and 
fantastical, to fashion and affectation, to pride and emula- 
tion, and their healths to appetites that will not be satis- 
fied, and ought not to be indulged, even to wantonness, 
and fulness, a nice palate, and fondness for rarities. (See 
Delany's Social Duties, p. 242, &c.) 



CHAP. XIX. 

Ver. l r jljL LABOURING man that is given to drunkenness 
shall not be rich.] At the end of the last chapter the wise 
man advises not to take pleasure in much good cheer, nor 
to frequent meetings, assemblies, br entertainments, where 
great expenses are incurred, especially if a man's circum- 
stances are but indifferent, and his business or way of life 
docs not comport with such extravagance. It is spending 
money foolishly, in fashionable, perhaps, but not good com- 
pany, and is the ruin of private persons especially, with- 
out any real necessity or obligation. What this writer 
says of the labourer, is applicable to all artisans and me- 
chanics who are foncl of company, and neglect their oc- 
cupation ancl business, through debauchery and excess. 
Their intemperance disqualifies them for their work, and 
squanders away all the former gains by their labour ; ks 
their expense is too great for their income, every sum that 
goes out unnecessarily, the want of it, and of what might 
have been industriously gotten in the meantime, will be 
felt in their families; and it is generally seen, that poverty 
is the lot of such as neglect business, and the advantages 
of a good calling, to pursue diversions, and join in the re- 
vels of disorderly and loose company. Solomon hath ex- 
pressed the same thought in more general terms, He that 
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loveth pleasure shall be a poor man, and he that loveth wine 
and oil shall not be rich. (Prov. xxi. 17.) 

He that contemneth small things shall fall by little and 
little.] This maxim, which is of consequence in economy 
and politics, is more so when applied to morality. A man 
should be careless and negligent in no part of his conduct, 
should continually make a fresh progress in goodness; not 
to advance is to go back. One should carefully avoid the 
very least faults, for fear of falling into greater, and what 
the world calls venial sins arc perhaps more carefully to 
be guarded against, than what it calls mortal ones, as the 
latter arc more shocking in their own nature, and inspire 
a sort of horror in the committing them; but the other, 
through their smallness, arc generally overlooked, and 
being thought of no consequence are not attended to, ques- 
tioned, or startled at: as a man is shocked at jumping 
down a precipice, but scruples not to attempt the same 
by gentle approaches/and to descend insensibly by small 
steps and degrees. (See Chrysost. Horn. 87. in Matt.) 
It is a just observation of an ancient writer, fitKpbv ob fit- 
Kpbv orav ug fxiya tK<j>£prj, a small sin ceases to be so when 
it leads to a greater, and besides they are so many, and so 
often returning, that these little indiscretions, to say no 
worse of them, combine and cluster to such a degree, that 
like the grapes mentioned Numb, xiii.23. they become too 
great a load for one man to carry. 

Ver. 2. Wine and women will make men of understanding 
to fall away, and he that cleaveth to harlots will become im- 
pudent.'] The prophet Hosea accordingly observes, that 
whoredom 4 and wine take away the heart, (iv. 11.) t. e. from 
God ; they incline men to renounce him, to rebel against 
him, and even to turn apostates. These are the two rocks 
upon which there is so much danger of splitting, that few 
approach them, but make shipwreck. Solomon has the 
like observation in some of his writings, arid' was himself a 
melancholy instance of the truth of one part; and to him we 
may add Samson, and the whole people of Israel, whose 
defection was occasioned by the seducement of the Midian- 
itish women. The consequence of such company is here 
veryjustly observed to be effrontery and impudence. Some 
copies read roXfxnpSrepog, which improves the sense, and is 
more proper; for he that cleaveth to harlots, is not only in 
danger of becoming impudent, but has already given proofs 
of his boldness and want of modesty; it means, that such 
loose company will make a man grow more hardened and. 
profligate, and will strip him of all sense of decency: the 
abandoned rake in time scruples no vice,' and often out of 
an air adopts some which he never was guilty of, and blushes 
at modesty, as persons of a better disposition do at wick- 
edness. 

Ver. 3. Mollis and worms shall have him to heritage, and 
a bold man shall be taken away.] i. e. His lewdness and in- 
temperance will throw him into many diseases; corruption 
and rottenness, and all the dreadful consequences of a vi- 
cious life, appear upon his body, he is emaciated and con- 
sumptive, the very shadow of himself, and the abhorrence 
of others, he dies a sad spectacle, and a dreadful monument 
and warning to men of pleasure ; l^apOnatrai iv irapahiyfxa- 
THXfiq fitiZovt, as some copies have it, his death shall be in 
the most scandalous and ignominious manner. Solomon, 
speaking of the strange woman, lays open her artifices, and 
the dangers which attend the company of such an enchant- 



ress, Prov. v. 3 — 5. 8. 11. Her lips drop as a honeycomb, 
and her month is smoother than oil; but her end is bitter as 
wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword; her feet go down 
to death, and her steps take hold of hell. Remove- thy way 
far from her, and come not nigh the door of her house; lest 
thou mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are con* 
sumed. 

Ver. 4. He that is hasty to give credit is light-minded.] 
Some interpreters understand this of credulity in general, 
' as a sign of a weak mind ; Drusius takes the place in this 
sense, and refers to Prov. xiv.15. Tlie simple believeth every 
word, as a parallel passage; and so the oriental versions. 
Others expound it of a faulty proneness both to believe and 
speak ill of our neighbour, the crediting and spreading evil 
reports to his disadvantage, instead of acting the good man, 
who is cautious, and suspends his assent, and neither be- 
lieves all he hears, nor officiously reports even what he 
knows or believes to be true, to the prejudice of another. 
But Calmet says, the author is here speaking, " de ceux qui 
se livrent inconsiderement aux plaisirs honteux," of such 
who give themselves up to shameful and forbidden plea- 
sures, who rashly go after and weakly listen to women of 
infamous characters, and are drawn into ruin by trusting to 
their artful insinuations. And Grotius prefers this sense, 
and indeed the context manifestly leads to it. It follows, 
He that sinneth, t by acts of unclcanness, offends against his 
own soul, ?. c. sinneth against himself, as well as God ; which 
may either respect his soul, and then the sense will be the. 
same with Prov. vi. 32. Whoso committeth adidtery, lack- 
eth understanding, he that doeth it, destroys his own soul; 
or it may refer to his body, that he ruins his health and con- 
stitution by such irregularities, and ofFers a sort of violence 
to himself; like that of St. Paul, Flee fornication: every sin 
that a man doth is without the body ; but he that committeth 
fornication sinneth against his own body. (1 Cor. vi. 18.) 

Ver. 5. WJioso taketh pleasure in wickedness shall be con* 
demned.] There are two senses given of this place from the 
different pointing of the Greek; the first is that followed by 
our translators, 6 tv<j>patv6fxtvOQ 67rt tcakotZiy, Karayvtacr^ytreTat, 
'the other is, 6 kbtypatvofxtvog, tirl xaicottyq, Karayvtoa^riderat] i.' e. 
The man of pleasure shall be punished with the loss of his 
health, shall be condemned by God to a bad habit of body : 
KaKotZia, in this sense, means, what the physicians call K-a- 
K*%ia technically. But the virtuous and chaste man, that re- 
sisteth such unlawful (venereal) pleasures, as it follows in 
the next sentence, crowneth his life, maketh his life sound 
and healthful. *Avro<pOaXfxu fiSovatg, is a most beautiful 
figurative expression, which the versions but faintly reach. 
We meet with the like expression in Josephus, iraOvixaacv 
avTtfSXtyat, (Antiq. lib. vi.) and in .Lucretius. "Cupidini- 
bus responsare," in Horace, comes not very short of it. 
(See Acts xxvii. 15.) . \ 

Ver. G. He that ruleth his tongue shall live without strife; 
and he that hateth babbling shall have less evil.] The first 
partof this is clear enough, reading ajxax^g av^ibtatrai, and 
not waxy, as most copies have it. The latter lias two read- 
ings, tcapSlq and Kaxtq, the preference ;of cither of which de- 
pends upon the construction of XaXtd, which, if it be Under- 
stood properly of speech or discourse, then he. who hateth 
it, iXarrovovrat Kapdiq, wanteth understanding. But if XaXm 
be taken in that other worse and less common sense, for 
loquacity or babbling, as pur translators render it, then ho 
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that hateth it, tXarTovovrai ttatdq, is devoid of malice ; malitia, 
as the. Vulgate has.it: tXarrovoiftevo^ icap&q. seems to mean 
in this writer, what St. Paul means by iratSia raXg <ppt<xi, 
diildretiin understanding, and eXarrovovfievog Kcuc'ty what he 
means by ry -kqic^ vfatoi, (1 Cor. xiv. 20.) And this seems 
to be a better sense of ikarrovovfxevoc tccuciq, than that which 
our translators, give,- He shall have less evil; for icaKtq is 
more properly a vice, a personal fault, than an evil, or mm 
fortune* After the first sentence, He that ruleth his tongue 
•shall live without strife, it very naturally follows; and he 
•that hateth babbling, shews he hath not a malicious or con- 
tentious disposition, though that followed by our translators 
is good sense, and fcaicta is so used Matt. vi. 34. and by the 
LXX. sometimes. 

Ver. 7. Rehearse not unto another tliat ivhich is told itnto 
thee, and thou shaltfare never the worse.] Atvrtpwaat \6yov 
signifies in general to use repetitions, as it is taken, vii. 14. 
und then the sense is, Be not troublesome by tedious and 
unnecessary repetitions, which will not make you better 
understood, nor get you any credit or advantage. Or it. 
sometimes signifies to reply, contest, or dispute a matter 
with any one, with asseveration and positiveness, which ex- 
changing of words begets quarrels, and often cuds in real 
hurt and mischief. The Latins use commutare verba in this 
sense. It has also a third meaning ; viz. to repeat what one 
hears, which is the sense of our translators here, and xli. 
23. and of the Tigurine version. The Vulgate rendering, 
Ne iteres verbum nequam et durum, furnishes yet a fourth 
sense; i.e. If you have said any hard, rash, or unjust thing 
of any man, do .not stand in it, or repeat it, and so make 
the fault worse : but be silent for the future on that head, 
or rather endeavour to recall it, arid take pains to excuse 
it. Or it may mean, lastly, If you have heard any thing to 
the disadvantage of your neighbour, dp not repeat it again, 
or spread the report, and you will gain esteem; Nemo te 
criminabitur , Syr. and have the character of a discreet and 
friendly person. He that is thus cautious of his conduct 
with respect to others, taketh the surest way to live peace- 
ably with all men, and not to offend through breach of 
charity. . r > ■ in It ";.i -.«•/: ?..;! , ) ; .' I 

Ver. 8. Whether it be to a friend or foe, talk not of other 
mens lives.] Inquire hot into other persons' affairs, which 
no ways concern thee, for such a curiosity is impertinent, 
and often ends in censure and detraction; or spread not an 
ill report of any man, neither friend nor foe, as the maTgin 
has it, nor say any thing to affect his character, unless you 
are under a necessity to do it, to save your own, as Junius 
understands it: for however we may please or satisfy our 
ill-nature, by publishing the faults of others, yet such a 
liberty is neither commendable nor allowable, nor should 
their failings be the subject of our conversation or raillery, 
either before friends or enemies. The Vulgate renders, 
Amico et inimiconoli narrare sensum tuum, which may fur- 
' nish another sense ; viz. not to reveal or trust with any body 
our personal faults, or secrets of importance respecting our- 
selves, or those of others, which have been imparted to us 
in confidence. These even our friends have no right to 
know, much less our enemies, who will make an ill use of 
such intelligence, and turn the discovery we have made to 
our damage and disadvantage. 

And if thou canst without offence, reveal them not.] The i 
Geneva version has; If the sin appertain not unto thee, re- I 



veal it not: and Coverdale's, If thou hast offended, tell it 
not out. The Greek is tcalu (probably for a kcu etiamsi) 
firj €<rrt aoYafxapTta) i.e. Though there be no sin in thee, re- 
veal not the sins of others, on account of the consequences 
aftermentioned:; or, talk not of nor censure other men's 
faults, unless you be free from faults yourself, in the, same 
sense that our Saviour said, He that is without sin among 
you, let him throw the first stone. (John viii. 7.) 

Ver. 10. If thou, hast heard a tvord, let it die with thee, 
and be bold, it willnot burst thee:] i. e. Says St. Chrysostom, 
suppress it, forget, extinguish,* bury it, be as though thou 
hadst not heard, it, or as one a that doth not remember. 
(Horn. 3. ad Pop.) Some copies have Ivaito^avkh) aot, 
let it die in thee. The Vulgate properly adds, Audisti ser- 
monem adversus proximum tuum? which makes the sense 
more determinate and clear. The suppressing or con- 
cealing within our breasts what we have heard of moment,* 
the wise man elegantly compares to liquor in a cask with- 
out any vent. There is a like comparison applied to speech, 
Job xxxii. 17 — 20. where Elisha, when about to answer 
and shew his opinion, says, I am full of matter , the spirit 
within me constraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine 
which hath no vent, it is ready to burst like new bottles; I 
will speak that I may be refreshed, &e. On the contrary, 
such as are too open and communicative, are compared to 
t sieves, or vessels full of holes. " Plenus rimarum sum, hac 
et iliac perfluo." (Ter.) Or the comparison may perhaps 
be taken from poison, which a person unhappily swallow^ 
ing, is in danger of swelling to that degree, as to be even 
burst, unless it be speedily thrown off: this may seem to 
suit best with the venom of detraction. 

Ver. 11. A fool travaileth with a word, as a ivomaninla- 
bour of a child.] 'Att6 7rpo<7w7rov Aoyou is a Hqbraism. The 
sense is, That an idle person/or a busy body, when he has 
been told a secret, or has picked up a piece of scandal, is 
so big with it, that he has no ease or quiet, through a cer- 
tain levity of mind, or malignancy of spirit, till he has 
brought it to light; is as impatient to be delivered of it, as 
a woman of the burden of her child. This too is an elegant 
comparison, we find it often applied .to what passes in the 
mind> whose thoughts at their birth, and during their conti- 
nuance, are styled conceptions; when brought forth, and 
communicated, they are its offspring, and the formation of 
them is the labour "of the brain. Hence Clemens. Alex'. 
describes the wise man, who knows when to speak, and 
when to be silent, as bringing forth at the full time ; and a 
careless and indiscreet person, as one that suffers abortion. 
(Strom. lib. vi.) It is also applicable to evil schemes, and 
clandestine mischief: thus the Psalmist, describing the 
wicked man, says, He travaileth with mischief, he hath con- 
ceived sorrow, and brought forth ungodliness. (Psal.vii.14.) 
In the following verse, a secret in a fool's breast is* com- 
pared to an arrow, sticking in a man's flesh, which frets and 
galls him till it is drawn forth. So neither has the other 
any case or quiet till he publishes what he knows or has 
heard, and discharges his arrow atiiis neighbour. The 
comparison of detraction to an arrow, is very apposite and 
beautiful. St. Bernard-very frequently uses it; and the 
Psalmist, speaking of malicious and ill-designed persons 
says, That their teeth , are spears . and arrows, and their 
tongue a sharp sword. (Psal. lvii. 5. see also Prov. xxv, 
18. Jer. ix. 8.) • . y 
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Ver. 13. Admonish a friend, it may be he hath not done 
it, and if he have done it, that he do it no more. Ver. 14. 
Admonish thy friend, it may be he hath not said it, and if he 
have, that he speak it not again. Ver. 15. Admonish a 
frimd,for many times it is a slander, and believe not every 
tale.] i.e. Have an explanation, or an eclaircissementwith' 
your friend, when any one acquaints you that he has said 
or done something contrary to the friendship betwixt you; 
for such reports are either false or true : if they are abso- 
lutely false, you owe him that justice not to condemn him 
without hearing him ; this is due even to an enemy, and 
ranch more to a friend. If they are true, it is however just 
and reasonable, that he should have an opportunity to 
clear himself, and to state his account of the matter. For 
often an expression, which was innocent in itself, has ap- 
peared harsh and unkind by the particular turn which tho 
relator gave to it, and, through the addition of some ill- 
natured circumstances, and a partial representation, has 
had a contrary effect to the intention of the speaker. On 
such an occasion one should remember and observe the 
advice of an ancient writer, Not to judge of the person by 
the words, but of the words by the person ; if he is a true 
friend, and proved himself always such before, you may 
either conclude he has not said or done what he is charged 
with ; or, if the fact is past doubt, you should inform him 
of it, that you may know from what cause it proceeds, 
which you will find rather to be owing to some inad- 
vertence, than to any baseness of heart or alienation of af- 
fection. All that the wise man says or means in these 
verses is briefly this : Remember that almost all reports arc 
false, and therefore you should not make yourself uneasy 
about uncertain rumours ; remember that your friend loves 
you, and has given you upon different occasions many 
proofs of his sincerity, and therefore you should not easily 
be induced to suspect his fidelity; remember that your 
friend is a man, and you should not be surprised, if now 
and then he does or says an indiscreet thing ; remember that 
you yourself too are a man, and you will easily excuse in 
another what you would desire to be pardoned in yourself; 
remember that it was an accidental slip, and would it be 
just to take offence, or break friendship, for what may 
happen to the best of men, and in common almost to all ? 
(Com. Port-Royal.) 

Ver. 17. Admonish thy neighbour* before thou threaten 
him, and not being angry, give place to the law of the Most 
High.*] "EXtygov top 7r\i)<jfov. This and the foregoing verses 
are to be understood of reproof; but before reproof, first 
know if what your friend is accused of be true, and whe- 
ther it be not misrepresented, through the adding or omis- 
sion of some circumstances, which would quite alter the 
case. If he shews no signs of repentance or concern for 
what he has done, nor offers to make any excuse or repa- 
ration, do not instantly exasperate him by any violent me- 
thods, or rough usage ; if you would take the likeliest way 
to soften and recover him, speak to him mildly, and re- 
prove him gently; if he hears thee, and shews signs of 
amendment, attempt not any thing farther against him. But 
if ho justifies his fault, you may then proceed with more se- 
verity, and make him sensible of his obstinacy in a more 
public manner. And so the law is with respect to a 
stubborn and rebellious son, Deut. xxi. 18. This is exactly 
agreeable to what our Saviour appoints upon the like oc- 



casion ; Jf thy brother trespass against thee, tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother; but if he mill not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more ; and if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church; and if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and a 
publican. (Matt, xviii. 15 — 17. sec Lev. xix. 17. Gal. 
vi. 1. Ambr. lib.iii. de Offic. Scnec. de Ira. i.lG.) Cicero, 
prescribes the like method of proceeding from a son to a 
father, " Quid si tyrannidem occupare, si patriam prodere 
conabitur pater ? silebitne filius ? Imo vero obsecrabit pa- 
trem, ne id faciat ; si nihil profecerit, accusaoit, minabitur 
etiam." (De Offic.) Where accusare means private admo- 
nition or reproof \minari a public charge or process, dela- 
tio publica. This the climax seems necessarily to require. 
The same writer makes mutual brotherly reproof essential 
to true friendship. u Monere, etmoneri proprium est verse 
amicitise." (De Amicit.) The Port-Royal comment ap- 
plies this advice to the rulers of the church, whoso office as 
it is to reprove, to exhort, and to admonish, so they should 
be careful to do it with all long-suffering, not giving ear to 
every report, nor carried away by uncertain suspicions, 
but to inquire first with all the caution and circumspection 
which wisdom directs, and then to censure or reprove ac- 
cording to tho merits of the case. For want of observing 
such caution and rules with' respect to reproof, friendship 
has been often dissolved, and the law of God, which en- 
joins brotherly love, forgiveness, and peace, slighted and 
disregarded; Sovvai tottov, besides the sense given in our 
version, signifies to esteem and respect. (See xiii. 22. 
xvi. 14. xxxviii. 12.) 

Ver. 18. TJie fear of the Lord is the first step to be ac- 
cepted of him, and wisdom obtaineth his love.'] 3>o/3oc Kvpfov 
apxh irpoX^twc, <ro<j>ta Si trap avrov ayairr\mv irtptirotu* I 
presume 7rpoaX^£wc is the true reading, and to TrgoaknfyQnvai 
<re In avrov, (xxiii. 38.) seems the right interpretation of it. 
Our translators manifestly understand this of obtaining 
God's love; Junius, of the love of our neighbour, and that 
the fear of the Lord is the root or cause of charity towards 
him ; Grotius, that the fear of the Lord is the recommen- 
dation and cause of the intimacy and friendship that are 
among good men. According to Calmet, the sense is, The 
wisdom which is from above, which comes from him, <ro<j>(a 
Trap" avrov, is amiable, and procures men's favour and love ; 
La sagesse qui vient de lui, gagne Vamitie, gagne les cceurs. 
Some copies for ao$ia have ofyoSga, which Grabe prefers, 
and it makes good sense as well as the other. It should 
be observed, that this and the following verse, for the sense 
of which see 2 Esd. vii.53. Rev. ii.7. xxii. 2. are not in 
the Alexandrian, Vatican, nor Vulgate. The twenty-first 
verse too is generally rejected, as being in very few edi- 
tions, and having no relation to the context. 

Ver. 20. The fear of the Lord is all wisdom, and in all 
wisdom is the performance of the law, and the knowledge of 
his oinnipotency.] Few copies have this last sentence. The 
sense of the whole is, The fear of the Lord is complete 
wisdom, which consists in obedience to God's laws, and 
contains likewise the knowledge of God and his attributes, 
and so is both speculative and practical. 

Ver. 22. The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom.] 
AH the art and invention, cunning and attainments, of the 
wicked deserve not the name of wisdom. It is the abuse 
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of men's faculties (which were given them for noble pur- 
poses, to lead them to good, and to point out their duty), 
to be* employed in evil arts or schemes of iniquity. To 
understand the several ways and sorts of wickedness; to 
know the most effectual and securest method of acting it ; 
to* be acquainted with the vices of past ages, and to im- 
prove upon them by inventing new ones ; to be ingenious in 
finding out fresh schemes for luxury and expense, and to 
stand distinguished for an elegant taste in debauchery and 
wickedness; in short, to have such a knowledge which a 
man ought to be ashamed of, and which is a disgrace to his 
nature, — is far below native simplicity, or ignorance at- 
tended with innocence. 

Ver. 23. There is a wickedness, and the same is an abo- 
mination, and there is a fool wanting in wisdom.] Learning 
and parts do not always command esteem, nor is the want 
of wisdom always to be ridiculed or despised. There is a 
wisdom falsely so called, which is often more dangerous than 
useful; a man of great talents and abilities, or a busy enter- 
prising spirit, and at the same time of a corrupt heart, is 
infinitely more to be dreaded, than one who is simply evil, 
and from whose mean capacity no great harm ban be ap- 
prehended. A person of such a genius, is not to be com- 
pared with one whose only misfortune is the want of a 
more improved and better understanding, especially if he 
is, though weak, a virtuous and good man. Fine parts are 
to a man just as he uses them; they are blessings to a man, 
if employed to right purposes, to the real good of the 
owner, and to the glory and in the service of the Giver. 
But if they administer only to pride and self-opinion ; if 
they serve only to give a man a light turn of mind, and, in- 
stead of opening to him a clearer insight into his duty, make 
him think himself above it; if they are made use of to ex- 
pose what is serious, or burlesque what is sacred, instead 
of being more worthily employed in the defence of religion 
and truth, — they are then a curse to him, and enable him to 
do the greater mischief: as Satan's superior parts qualified 
him after his fall to be a more effectual seducer of the bre- 
thren, and to be the chief among the devils. Some copies, 
instead of Trovijpfa, read tori vavovpyta, teal avrrj fidiXvyfxa, 
which is confirmed by the Syriac version, Est calliditas 
qua generat peccala. Messieurs of Port-Royal prefer this 
reading, and follows it in their comment, and indeed some 
such word seems necessary to preserve the antithesis. It 
seems also from the other reading, as if there were some 
sorts of wickedness which were not abominations.* By 
wavovpyla, which must necessarily be taken in a bad sense 
lierc, I would understand that false cunning which, in the 
esteem of the world, passes for wisdom, and is founded 
upon self-interest. Its ingenuity lies in doing evil with ar- 
tifice, and covering its wickedness with the superficial and 
plausible mask of virtue, though it no otherwise regards 
virtue, than as a veil which may serve to cover its odious 
and criminal designs, which not being restrained by any 
fear of God, or checks of conscience, thinks all means 
good and allowable, which may promote what it hath in 
view. This in the opinion of the world is often mistaken 
for prudence and economy, but as it is devoid of justice 
should rather be called knavery, or craft ; for, according to 
Plato, Tully, and other moralists, " Scicntia quae remota 
est a justitia calliditas potius, quara sapientia, appcl- 
landa est." 



Ver. 23. There is an exquisite subtilty, and the same is 
unjust, and there is one that turneth aside to make judgment 
appear, and there is a wise man that justifieth in judgment.] 
There is such a variety and disagreement in the versions 
here, that the same Greek text could never have produced 
them; nor is there any passage about the sense of which 
the interpreters are more at a loss; "E<m iravovpyia aKpifirje, 
Kal avrr\ aducog, kol t<m Siaarptytov X&piv roy lK$avai Kplfxa, is 
the reading of almost all the copies. Uavovpyia is used in 
Scripture in a good sense, particularly in the book of Pro- 
verbs; and by this writer, xxi. 12. x;xxvii. 15. and may 
seem to be so taken here by the epithet added to it, aKpifife, 
accurate, and in that sense just, yet in another sense isunjust. 
A man of art and exquisite subtilty may keep within the 
distinctions of the law, nay, and even within truth, and yet 
plead a bad cause, or may even in a good cause stick too 
much to the letter and rigour of the law, and offend against 
equity. There is also a cunning which does evil, or seems 
to do so, that good may come of it. There is an art of per- 
verting and confounding right and truth in appearance, in 
order to do justice, and make truth appear: an instance of 
which we have in Solomon, when he commanded the child 
to be slain, with an artful design only, that he might discover 
the true mother. It is one species of art and finesse, says 
the wise man, to do injustice under the strict forms of law; 
and another to do strict justice, by seeming to break through 
the forms and fences of right; but there is a third person, 
who is wisest of all, who does only what is right, and by 
rightful means only. Drusius and Junius among the Latin 
interpreters, understand x&pwi not adverbially, as our trans- 
lators do, but render it by gratiain, Est qui pervertat gra- 
tiam in proj erendo judicio ; joining $ia<rrp(<[>u)v x&Q LV > it may 
be translated, There is one that turneth aside, disregarded 
favour and private friendship, to shew forth judgment. The 
phrase Siaorpfyztv Kpifxa, (Exod. xxiii. 6. Heb. i. 4.) might 
perhaps lead the author to say in opposition to it, Staarpt- 
<pwv x&P tv > T °v cravat Kpifxa, Calmct understands the place 
of craft, or unjust subtilty, of a faulty exactness, and op- 
pressing the innocent, by adhering too rigidly to strict 
justice; of tempering the severity of the law by mild- 
ness and equity, and moderating the summum jus, to pre- 
vent hardships and injuries. Mr. Pope well expresses the 
former parj, 

" In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right too rigid harden into wrong." 

(Essay on Man.) 

The rendering of the last part of the'verse is not very ac- 
curate; Grotius translates it much better, He that acteth 
righteously in judgment is wise, though I should observe, 
that neither the Roman edition, nor that of Hoeschelius, 
nor the Vulgate, has that sentence. 

Ver. 2G. There is a wicked man that hangeth down his 
headsadly, but inwardly he is fall of deceit.] *E<m 7roi»j/>evo- 
fuvoc, There is one that is meditating and contriving evil, 
<rvyKZKvj)U)g fXfXaviQ. Grotius says this is a mistake, arising 
either from affinity of sound, or avyKvfy&v in the next verse. 
He contends that the true reading is, (rvyKtKpv^Q /utAavfy, 
and justifies his conjecture from Horace, — 
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" Pulchra Laverna, 
Damihi fallere, da justo sanctoque vidcri; 
Noctem pcccatis, ct fraudibus objice nubem." 

(Epist. lib. i.) 

Where n ox, he Says, answers to fisXavia ; and indeed there 
socms to be a necessity lor an alteration cither here, or at 
the beginning of the next verse, to prevent tautology. Hu- 
mility is in itself so amiable a quality, that even such as 
are the farthest from it will assume it, to carry on some si- 
nister end. Pride itself can upon occasion condescend to 
wear this garb, to serve some vile purpose, and will stoop 
and cringe where it can gain any thing considerable by it. 
But excessive complaisance, affected civilities, and studied 
artifices, are always to be suspected, as carrying some la- 
tent design of mischief. The Psalmist accordingly de- 
scribes the wicked, as falling down and humbling himself, 
that the congregation of the poor may fall into the hands of 
his captains. (Psal. x. 11. see Prov. xxvi. 24. in the LXX.) 

Ver. 29. A man may be known by his took, and one that 
hath understanding by his countenance, when thou meetest 
him.] This observation is true in general, though one some- 
times sees some with an unpromising look and heavy coun- 
tenance, who arc known to be persons of fine understand- 
ing and great abilities. Their vivacity is lost in contem- 
plation, and the man appears lifeless and absent, while he 
retires* into himself. There are others who carry modesty 
and ingenuity in their very aspect, and others whose looks 
betray a weak intellect, or a loose turn of mind. Socrates 
acknowledged, that his body testified against him for the 
deformity of bis soul, and that the evidence it gave 'was 
naturally true, but that by study he had corrected what was 
amiss, and by the benefit of a good education had altered 
and improved his mind. St. Ambrose hath well expressed 
our author's meaning, " Vultus est quidam cogitationis ar- 
biter, et tacitus cordis interpres: facies index plerumque 
est conscientiae, et tacitus senno mentis." (De Elia. cap.10.) 

Ver. 30. A mans attire, and excessive laughter and gait, 
shew what he is.] If a man's attire be odd and singular, fop- 
pish or slovenly, it shews the taste of the man. One may 
form a pretty true judgment of persons' wisdom and pru- 
dence, of their folly and vanity, of their modesty or levity, 
by the nature of their dress, and their more or less fondness 
for fine clothes and costly apparel, The like may be said 
of immoderate laughter, which is no recommendation of a 
man, nor any sign of his wisdom. That this is the mean- 
ing we are assured from xxi. 20. where it is observed of the 
fool, that he lifteth up his voice with laughter, but a wise 
man doth scarce smile a little. "Seriousness (says a very 
judicious writer), if it be not a virtue itself, is at least the 
soil wherein it naturally grows, and the most visible mark 
whereby to know those that have it. This is that whereby 
a man is chiefly distinguished from a child, and a wise man 
from a fool." (Norris's Miscell.) Pliny observes of Socra- 
tes, "Clarum sapientia, eodem semper visum vultu,nccaut 
hilari magis, aut turbato." And of a greater it is recorded, 
that he never laughed. The discipline of silence was a 
great part of the Pythagoric institution; and therefore loud- 
ness andnoisc/cxpressed by excessive laughter, were of 
course banished his school. St. Chrysostora condemns it, on 
account of its attendants; " Orta ex immoderato risu pau- 
Hsper scurrilitas, a scurrilitate turpiloquium, a turpiloquio 



Trpafc uKrxpa profecta est." (Horn. 87. in Matt.) To 
make it innocent and allowable, the moralists insist upon 
the degree of it, as well as upon the time, the place, the 
person, and the occasion. Seneca has a pertinent observa- 
tion, which includes all the particulars here mentioned; 
" Argumentum morum ox minimis licet capere. Impudi- 
enm etincessus ostendit, etmanusmota, etunum interdum 
responsum, et relatus ad caput digitus, et ilexus oculorum. 
Improbum risus, insanum vultus habitusque derabristrant." 
(Epist. 52.) As religion and goodness donot consist in 
outward appearance, it may be thought that a judgment 
cannot be formed of men's morals, or inward qualities, by 
the outside: but if what is good or evil, faulty or commend- 
able, in outward appearance, has its denomination from 
the regularity or corruption within, a judgment then may be 
formed this way. A person, for instance, would not love 
finery in clothes, or superfluity of dress, if vanity was not 
in the heart. One would not be excessive or immoderate 
in fits of laughter, without a certain levity of spirit ; and in- 
decent gestures or motions come only from an unsteady or 
a wanton disposition. " Removeatur ergo (says Tully, 
whose sentiments often agree with those of this writer) et a 
forma omnis viro non dignus ornatus, ct huic simile vitium 
in gestu motuque caveatur. Adhibcnda est munditia non 
odiosa, neque exquisita nimis, tantum quae fugiat agrestem 
et inhumanam negligentiam. Eadem ratio habenda est ves- 
titus, in quo, sicut in plerisque rebus, mediocritas optima 
est. Cavendum autem est, ne aut tarditatibus utaraur in 
gressu mollioribus, aut suscipiamus nimias celeritates: ex 
quibus magna significatio fit rion adesse constantiam." 
(DeOffic. lib.i.) 

CHAP. XX. 

Ver. 1. JL HERE is a reproof that is not comely.] *Oc oiic 
zotiv wpalog. t. e. Which is not well-timed, or seasonable, 
as the margin has it, and is often attended with bad conse- 
quences. The Vulgate confines this to the time when a man 
is in a passion, when reproof is neither comely, nor like to 
have any good effect.. St. Austin properly compares the 
reprover to a chirurgeon, who is about to perform some in- 
cision upon a distempered or maimed body, which cannot 
be well executed without great coolness and composure in 
the operator. Probably this father borrowed the thought 
from Tully, who says, " Objurgationcs etiam nonniinquam 
incidunt necessariae; ... id agendum, ut ne cas facere vi- 
deamur irati : sed ut ad urendum et secandum, sic et ad hoc 
genus castigandi raro invitique veniamus. Nee unquam, 
nisi nccessario, si nulla repcrictur alia medicina. Sed ta- 
men ira procul absit, cum qua nihil rccte fieri, nihil consU 
derate potest." (De Offic. lib. i.) St. Austin adds a neces- 
sary piece of advice upon the occasion, — that when we are 
about to reprove any one, if we perceive passion arising, 
or any sudden or violent emotion within us, to be then alto- 
gether silent, and suspend our intention, and rather think 
of calming and composing our own spirit, than pretend to 
meddle with the case of another, when we are not fit for it. 
This verse, in the Vulgate andmany editions, is added to 
the end of the last chapter, and with some following verses 
concludes our author's observations on brotherly roproof, 
begnn ver. 13. of the former chapter. The subject seems to 
end with ver. 3. which seems more properly plnced there 
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than after the fourth verse, or in the seventh, as some copies 
have it: the Vatican and Syriac wholly omit it. 

Ver. 4. As is the lust of a eunuch to deflower a virgin, so 
is he that executeth judgment with violence.] Justice is, by 
this writer, as it is also by the poets and philosophers, com- 
pared to a chaste and beautiful virgin; and a corrupt judge, 
who perverts justice, to a eunuch attempting her chastity, 
though he has the charge of her, and has engaged to watch 
over her with strictness, and to preserve her with faithful- 
ness. If a judge has sinister inclinations, is covetous, and, 
like the other, insatiable in his desires ; if he is encouraged 
to make an attempt upon her from a presumed secrecy, and 
the little or no danger of a discovery; or if he is only dis- 
posed to violate her, though impotent perhaps from some 
accident to effectit, — all the mischief thatis done, and even 
that which was only meditated, is chargeable upon him. 
This instance of an attempt, in itself the most base and un- 
natural, is with great judgment applied to discountenance 
any attack upon equity in judicial proceedings. We meet 
with the like simile in Tully, who styles Clodius's pervert- 
ing judgment by corruption, " Emptum cpnstupratumque 
judicium." (Ep. ad Att. lib. i.) Instead of lv (3i$, Grotius 
prefers lv j3fy, which is countenanced only by one copy, 
As is the impotent desire of a eunuch, so fruitless is th"c 
judgment which is made of men's happiness or misery, lv 
/3*< t >> in their lifetime: and refers toxi. 28. as a confirma- 
tion of this sense. But the former seems preferable. 

Ver. 8. He that useth many words shall be abhorred, and 
he that taketh to himself authority therein, shall be hated.] 
*Q ivtZovaiaZofjLivog. Which means one who assumes such a 
sway in company and conversation, as is attended with an 
overbearing tyranny, with a contempt of others, and a pre- 
scribing to, and lording it over them. This affected supe- 
riority is contrary to that equality and freedom which are the 
life of conversation, and the right of each person engaged 
in it. Cicero has well determined this point, u Sit sermo 
lenis, minimcque pertinax : nee vero, tanquarn in posses- 
sionem suam venerit, excludat alios; sed cum in reliquis 
rebus, turn in sermone communi, vicissitudinem non ini- 
qnam putet." (Dc Offic. lib.i.) 

Ver. D. TJiere is, a sinner that hath good success in evil 
things, and there is a gain that tumeth to loss.] *E<mv tvoSla 
lv KaKOtg avcpl afiapTiJXt^, kol i<mv cSprjjua tig l\uTT(t)criv. 13e- 
side^ that of our version the meaning may be, There is a 
prosperity which happens to a wicked man which may be 
numbered among evils. Like that of Solomon, The pros- 
perity of fools shall destroy them. (Prov.i. 32.) Some editions 
omit ajiagruyky, and thus Bossuet renders, Estfelix succes- 
sus qui malo vertat ; and Grotius, Interdum in malis homini 
prosperitas sita est : and the Vulgate, Prosperantur prove- 
hunturque nonnulli, at in malum et perniciem suam ; follow- 
ing a copy probably which had tig kciicov, agreeably to elg 
IXarrwatv, which immediately follows ; but there needs no 
alteration, as the Greeks often put lv for ug. Instances of 
this observation are llaman, Jehu, Abab, &c. who made a 
miserable exit. Sec Psal. xxxvii. 20. where the Septuagint 
translation is very full to this purpose. Other copies have 
tartv tvSotcla lv icaKotg avSpl ; i. e. There are some men, sinners 
particularly, that take pleasure in evil, or wickedness. And 
thus Junius, Placent mala viro peccatori ; tvprifia is badly 
rendered by the Vulgate, and other interpreters, inventio. 
It signifies gain, as it is well translated here, and the anti- 
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thesis is better preserved. And so cSpi^ia is taken by the 
LXX. But our translators, though they happily succeed- 
ed here, yet have generally mistaken the sense qf this word. 
See Ecclus. xxix. 4. 6. Jer. xxxviii. 2. xxxix. 18. xlv. 5. 
in all which places our version is faulty, and even contrary 
to the sense of the context. 

Ver. 10. There is a gift that shall not profit thee, and 
there is a gift whose recompence is double.] There are some 
services and favours done by a man, which are lost and 
signify nothing, which gain him neither credit nor advan- 
tage, and others which turn to a good account. Sometimes 
this is owing to the ingratitude and other ill qualities of 
the receiver; and sometimes to the manner of bestowing 
them by the giver himself. For it is a useful piece of 
knowledge to understand how to give, where, and in what 
manner, to place our favours best, and to do them in a 
winning and engaging manner. Drusius, by the gift that 
does not profit, understands that which is given to the rich, 
according to that of Solomon, He that giveth to the rich 
shall surely want: (Prov. xxii. 1G.) and by the gift tvhose 
recompence is double, that which is given to the poor. 
(Prov. xxviii. 27.) - 

Ver. 11. TJiere is an abasement because of glory, and 
there is that lifteth up the head from a low estate.] There 
are posts of honour sought after with great eagerness by 
the ambitious, which have in the end proved their ruin ; 
through tyranny, pride, oppression, or some mismanage- 
ment, they have been deprived of their power and dignity, 
and sometimes even of life itself. Sometimes a man's ad- 
vancement to some piece of good fortune, or preferment, 
turns to his disgrace, as his elevation makes his faults 
more discernible, which in a private station were not so 
easily discovered. Galba, before he succeeded to the em- 
pire, was thought the most worthy of it, " Omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii, si nonimperasset:" (Tac. Hist. lib. i.) 
but upon his promotion he soon forfeited the high opinion 
which they had conceived of him. Every man before he 
aspires to a dignity ought to consider what be is, and how 
far his capacity and abilities will reach ; but few are im- 
partial to themselves in the estimate of their own merit, 
which they are apt to think is greater than it really is, and 
thereby deceive themselves and disappoint the expectation 
of others. Haman and Nebuchadnezzar are instances of 
abasement from a high station, as Joseph, David, Job, are 
of as remarkable an elevation from a mean one. In like 
manner he who affected to seat himself in the highest place 
at the wedding, is threatened to be removed with shame to 
the lowest; and to him whose modesty is content with the 
meanest room, the reward is, Friend, go up higher. (Luke 
xiv. 10.) • ' 

Ver. 12. There is that buyeth much for a little, and re- 
payeth it sevenfold.] The covetous man is here meant, who 
always purchaseth what is cheapest, and generally what is 
worst, and therefore is never a gainer by his bargains. He 
thinks indeed that he has acted cunningly because of the 
lowncss of the price, but in effect he is a loser, because that 
which is worth little or nothing must always, be bought 
too dear. We see the truth of this observation in those 
that buy bad good$ through cheapness, or unwholesome 
meat, for the same reason ; in those likewise who purchase 
houses badly built, or estates with bad titles, contenting 
themselves with ike thought of having bought them at a. 
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lower and easier rate on that account. But in the end they 
prove dear bargains to them: the house is crazy, and must 
be speedily rebuilt; and the estate must be parted with at 
a still lower rate, to pay the expenses in clearing and de- 
fending the title. 

Ver. 13. A wise man by his words maketh himself beloved, 
but the graces of fools shall be poured oh/.] Xaptriq rather 
mean graces or merry conceits, as the margin has it, which 
do not suit with the character of a fool. (See xxi. 10.) In 
the next verse it is more plainly expressed, and called the 
gift of a fool; and so x«/°<c is used xvii. 22. and xl. 17. it 
is rendered bountifidness, and so it is often used in the New 
Testament, particularly in St. Paul's writings. The sense 
is, A wise man recommends his kindness by his words, and 
the agreeable manner in which he does a favour; but a 
fool, when he does a good turn, loses all the merit of it, by 
his disobliging way and improper behaviour. His bene- 
volence is lost and disregarded, iKyvQi'mrai, it shall fall to 
the ground, like water that runneth apace. What is here 
said of the fool, may also be observed of the envious or 
covetous man, mentioned in the next verse, who gives un- 
willingly diet avajKt}v avrov, as it were through force, or a 
necessity laid upon him, and expects to receive as much 
or more in return, 7roXXa avO y Ivog. Some copies read 6^- 
OaXfiol avrov iroWol, as the margin also has it. The Vulgate 
well expresses his greediness, when it renders oculi ejus sep- 
templices stmt; i. e. he looketh to receive seven times as 
much from thee. 

Ver. 15. He giveth little, and upbraideth much, he openeth 
his mouth like a crier.] See xviii. 18. This is a farther de- 
scription of the fool mentioned in the former verse, who 
spoils all his favours by his impertinent behaviour and dis- 
course. If he makes you a present, he is sure to reproach 
you with it ; so that all the merit, if there be any in so 
small an act of kindness, as is here mentioned, is taken 
away by his upbraiding temper. " Isthsec commemoratio 
est quasi exprobratio immemoris beneficii." It is a wise 
observation, that we should forget the kindnesses which 
we ourselves do, and never forget those which we receive. 
Seneca observes, that it took off from the grace of Dido's 
hospitality, when she reproachfully told iEneas, 

" Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi, et regni demens in parte locavi." 

How contrary is such a selfish, churlish temper to that of 
the all-sufficient and bountiful God, whose peculiar cha- 
racter it is, that he giveth liberally and upbraideth not: he 
has nothing in view, but the good and happiness of his 
creatures, and neither wants nor expects any return, but 
that of a dutiful and grateful heart. He is, as Philo de- 
scribes him, SttpT/rtk-oc t*>v airavroyv, djUOJJ3ijc ovk l^icjutvoc. 
(De Cherubim.) Another character of the covetous man 
we have in the latter part of the verse, — that, if he lendeth 
money, his temper is so uncertain and suspicious that he 
presently calls it in again; his covetonsness not suffering 
him to be long without the sight of his beloved idol. Such 
a sudden and hasty demand of the loan is rather insulting 
him to whom he pretended to do a kindness ; it is suspect- 
ing his credit, honesty, or circumstances; it is depriving 
him of the advantage which he proposed by longer use of 
it, and, by distressing him on a sudden, does him more in- 
jury than he received kindness from first advancing it. 



Ver. 17. lie knoweth not aright what it is to have, and 
it is all one unto him as if he had it not.'] This is not in the 
Roman edition, ovtb yap to «x ££V * v opOy alaOfou aAij^t; i. e. 
He has not the art, or gift, or blessing, of using what he 
has well, and it is tho same thing to a fool, or a covetous per- 
son, to be poor or rich, as to any use of their good things; 
for neither one nor the other knows what it is to have, t. e. 
to enjoy, or employ their riches. The Vulgate gives another 
sense of the place, That the fool knows not either to give, 
or to keep his goods; he gives improperly that which he 
ought to keep, and he reserves that which he ought to give : 
he gives to such as ought to have no share of his favours, 
and refuses to give to such as he ought to distribute them 
to with liberality and abundance; Neque enim quod haben- 
dum, aut quod non habendum, directo sensu distribuit ; i. e. 
He doth both without discretion or judgment; following 
a copy which read dutXtifc. 

Ver. 18. To slip upon a pavement is better than to slip 
with the tongue, so the fall of the wicked cometh speedily.] 
i. e. It is less dangerous to make a false step in walking, 
and thereby to stumble upon the ground, than to offend or 
slip with the tongue, for one unguarded word may be a 
man's ruin, so great and sudden is the mischief arising 
from an ungoverned tongue. And as falls of this nature 
happen more frequently through the abuse of speech, so 
the danger must consequently be greater. The Vulgato 
understands this of a false, evil, and malicious tongue, 
which creates trouble to itself, as well as others. Some 
copies have instead of curb iSa^ovc, anb 6p6<povg. Drusius 
renders according to this reading, Lapsus de tecto tolera- 
bilior est quam lingua. In the next verse avSpwTroc ax^ptg, 
in all the editions, makes a part of the text, though un- 
doubtedly it was either some marginal annotation, or, 
which seems more probable, the title only to what fol- 
lows, of which there are many instances in this book ; 
and in some copies they are in larger letters to distinguish 
them. Our translators seem to have been of this opinion 
by flinging the words into the margin. 

Ver. 21. There is that is hindered from sinning through 
want, and when he taketh rest he shall not be troubled.] 
There are many who afe regular only through necessity, 
who would have done as others did, and taken the same 
liberties, if they had had the means, the opportunity, and 
power. Such persons are not to be applauded for their 
self-denial or moderation, since their virtue is wholly in- 
voluntary. . A man, who, through a bad constitution, or a 
weak habit of body, is hindered from intemperance, de- 
bauchery, or wantonness, has no merit on that account, 
since not the will was wanting, but the power of sinning. 

" Hasc si ncque ego, nequc tu fecimus, 
Non sivit egestas facere nos : tu nunc tibi 
Id laudi ducis, quod turn fecisti inopia. 
Injurhim est: nam si esset unde fieret, 
Faceremus." (Ter. in Adelph. v. 104.) 

There is, however, this advantage in wanting a power or 
opportunity to commit a sin, that there is no remorse of 
conscience attending it. If a man has no merit on that 
account, he has likewise no after-reflections to torment 
him ; though the will indeed cannot be pronounced inno- 
cent if the inclinations were consenting, and nothing want- 
ing but the opportunity. 
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Ver. 22. Tliere is that destroyeth his own soul through 
bashfulness, and by accepting of persons overthroweth him- 
self.] Two senses may be given of this place, according as 
we understand ipvxn either of the soul strictly, or of life, 
and its conveniences only. (See note on iv. 20.) In the 
former sense it may mean, one who is afraid to shew his 
zeal, and to appear in behalf of virtue and religion, and to 
do or commend any good action openly and in public, 
from some motives of fear or interest : or of one who 
dares not refuse to do or oppose any evil action pressed 
upon, or recommended to him, for fear of disobliging com- 
pany, or being thought precise and singular; whereas, in 
the exercise of religious duties, or where the cause of truth 
calls for our testimony and defence, we should rather de- 
spise and laugh at any offence of this nature, which shall 
be taken at us on that account : nothing being a greater 
impediment to a progress in piety than an attachment to 
secular interest, and a fantastical concern about pleasing 
or displeasing others. If ipvxn be taken in the latter accep- 
tation, the sense may be, That there are some who hurt 
their circumstances, and expose themselves to great in- 
conveniences, either in not daring to ask and demand what 
is necessary for them, or is their due, or in not having 
resolution enough to refuse what another unreasonably 
asks of them. One should know both how to ask when 
there is occasion, and how to refuse when asked impro- 
perly. For there is a civil and complaisant way of deny- 
ing, of which a person cannot justly complain; but if 
through bashfulness, as it follows in the next verse, or fear 
of disobliging, we rashly engage our word to do or grant 
something which we afterward repent of, and find reason 
not to do; such a breach of our promise will betray our 
levity, and create us enmity. 

Ver. 25. A thief is better than a man that is accustomed 
to lie.] The preference here given may perhaps seem sin- 
gular, but we may state the comparison thus : The thief 
only takes away a man's money ; the liar attacks his repu- 
tation and character, which are more valuable than riches. 
The thief steals, perhaps through necessity; (Prov. vi. 30.) 
the liar often does an injury without any reason or occa- 
sion. The thief may possibly make restitution when taken, 
he may restore sevenfold; (Prov. vi. 31.) but the malicious 
liar cannot, his poison has reached too far. The thief can 
occasionally keep his word ; but the liar is always an 
enemy to truth. The thief attacks openly ; the lying slan- 
der is more secret and dangerous. The author does not 
mean to excuse or justify the thief, but would expose the 
liar through the odiousness of the comparison. 

Ver. 29. Presents and gifts blind the eyes of the wise, 
and stop up his mouth that he cannot reprove.] This seems 
to relate to magistrates, who sit in judgment, and take 
cognizance of civil causes, who, if they shew themselves 
mercenary, and their right hand is full of gifts, will not be 
disposed to examine into the merits of the cause, nor to 
determine it impartially; "Male verum examinat omnis 
corruptus judex." (Hor.) Or it may be applied to per- 
sons in authority in the church, and to the ministers and 
pastors of it, as Messieurs of Port-Royal understand it, 
who, if moved by flattery or favour, interest or filthy lucre, 
will palliate or pass over offences, and neither exhort nor 
reprove, as their station and occasions shall require. 
Thus, when the prophet complains, that the heads of the 



house of Jacob abhor judgment and pervert equity, he im- 
mediately adds, they judge for reward, the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money. 
(Micah iii. 1.) The Egyptians represent their judges with- 
out hands, and the chief, or president, with his eyes closed, 
to intimate, that judges should receive no gifts, and that 
the chief should pronounce his decree and sentence with- 
out any respect of persons. 

Ver. 30. Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is hoarded 
up, what projit is in them both ?] We are here advised not 
to bury or suppress the powers and abilities which God 
has given us, nor to render useless the means which he 
has bestowed, not for our own service only, but for the 
benefit and advantage of others. Wisdom, without the 
manifestation of it, confined to a man's own breast, is 
here well compared to valuable treasure hid in the ground, 
which nobody is the better for. Our Saviour would have 
onr light shine before men, and not be concealed under a 
bushel; not to imitate the man who, having received a 
considerable sum from his master to improve, and make 
the best of, wrapped it in a napkin, and hid it in the earth, 
without circulating it among the exchangers, or returning 
any interest or profit to his master. (Matt. xxv. 25.) A 
wise man should not secret himself, nor be wrapped up in 
contemplation only, but communicate the word of wisdom 
and knowledge liberally, (Wisd. vii. 13.) and bring forth 
out of his treasures, for the convenience and improvement 
of others, things both new and old. Such as, through pride, 
or, which may be the case, through an ill-judged humility, 
will not serve their neighbour with the talents they are 
possessed of, are not improperly compared by an ancient 
writer, to one who in a time of scarcity and want shuts xip 
his granary," and lets his corn, which he has in great quan- 
tity, rot and be spoiled. Tully therefore well determines; 
" Pudeat illos qui ita in studiis se abdiderunt, ut ad vitam 
coramunem nullum fructum proferre possint." (Pro Arch.) 

Ver. 31. Better is he that hideth his folly, than a man 
that hideth his ivisdom.] The first docs it out of a principle 
of humility, as conscious of his own weakness and insuf- 
ficiency ; the other hides that which was given for the ad- 
vantage of others, as well as of himself, through a false 
modesty. The man who knows how to be silent, and to 
hide his ignorance and defects, so far gives an instance 
of his prudence and judgment; but he that ingloriously 
buries his parts in sulleniiess or retirement, and deprives 
his neighbours, or the public, of the advantages which they 
might hope to receive from so exalted a genius, offends 
God, in not employing that gift which was given him for 
the use of edifying and assisting others ; and disobliges 
men for want of kindness, and a public spirit. Here the 
Vulgate, oriental versions, Vatican, and some other edi- 
tions, conclude the chapter ; but others add, which our 
translators follow, Necessary patience in seeking the Lord, 
is better than he that leadeth his life without a guide. The 
sense of which seems to be, That it is far better for a man 
to live in an humble dependancc upon God, in a painful 
and conscientious search to know his will, and a constant 
submission and obedience to it, than to be guided by him- 
self only, and be under his own conduct, without any far- 
ther help than the feeble light of his own reason. Tho 
Greek of this place is pretty remarkable, adhirorog tqq- 
X^Xar^c rJ}c iS^c &«%, which cither means, Propria vitas 
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% gubernator absque Domino, one who lives without God in 
the world, and seeks not the guidance of his Spirit, nor 
values and regards the light of his revelation, but sets up 
for his own ruler ; or, in general, an uncontrolled director 
of his own life and actions, driving furiously and madly, 
without any check or restraint. A life led without the fear 
of the Lord, or a regard to his precepts, and which con- 
sists rather in licentiousness than true liberty, is very pro- 
perly here compared to a chariot run away with by unruly 
horses, without a skilful driver to manage them. Such un- 
governable things are men's unruly lusts and passions ; so 
helpless is reason itself unassisted ! 

CHAP. XXL 

Ver. 1. JtjLAST thou sinned? do so no more, but ask par- 
don for thy former sins.] The most wise and cautious find 
themselves frail, and are often falling into sin, but they do 
not persevere or continue long in it, they rise again by 
confessing their faults, repenting sincerely of them, and 
avoiding them for the future. Whereas the wicked are 
continually relapsing, and by repeated acts strengthen 
themselves in their iniquities. They are rolling down/ as * 
it were, from one precipice to another, and have neither 
grace nor strength to recover themselves. St. Chrysostom 
well observes, ov% ovrto to hjiapruv yakiirbv cl>c to t$ ajxapTii- 
part lirtfiivuv, that it is not so bad to fall into sin as to con- 
tinue in it, and illustrates this from the instance of Noah, 
whom we may infer, from the silence of Scripture, to have 
fallen into the sin of drunkenness but once, and that this 
was recorded in Scripture, that if we should offend in the 
like particular, we should be more cautious for the future, 
and not wallow again in the mire. (Horn. 29. in ix. Gen.) 
The advice of a most learned writer is very seasonable and 
pertinent: " Let not sin enter the first door of sense, either 
eye or ear, nor the second of fancy, nor the third of under- 
standing, nor the fourth of will, lest it break out into act ; 
and one act will produce more, and so it will increase in- 
finitely, till the heart is made hard and insensible, and the 
very principles of nature and grace are obliterated/' (Jack- 
son's Works, toin. iii.) 

Ver, 2. Flee from sin as from the face of a serpent, for 
if thou comest too neurit, it will bite thee.'] The Vulgate 
renders, Si accesseris ad ilia, suscipient te, following a 
faulty copy probably, which had SiZtrat instead of S/j&rtu. 
Sin is what men bring upon themselves, it does not attack 
them till they go in search of it; like a serpent indeed it is 
always ready to bite, but it does not seize upon any, but 
those who rashly come too near it, Solomon uses this 
comparison with regard to the sin of drunkenness in par- 
ticular, Prov. xxiii, 31. Our author very probably uses 
this simile, and mentions it in the first place, a^ our first 
parents were deluded under this form, and the effects of its 
sting are yet felt. And as sin has the venom of the ser- 
pent, so it has likewise the fierceness of the lion; but 
this lion does not prey at random, it fastens upon those 
only who either imprudently throw themselves into its 
paws, or whom it finds asleep, and off their guard. It is 
also well compared in the next verse to a two-edged sword, 
as it attacks both God and man; the majesty of the former, 
and the safety of the latter; and its wounds are mortal, and 
only the sovereign Physician can cure them. The wise 



man did not without reason make uso of so many compari- 
sons, because if we join together all the ideas that can 
any ways create fear, they are few, and little enough to 
possess a man with that dread and horror which he ought 
to have of sin. 

Ver, 4. To terrify and do wrong will waste riches: thus 
the house of the proud man shall be made desolate.] The 
proud and insolent oppress the weak for a time, but by 
such imperious usage they create themselves enemies, and 
the great number of those whom they have insulted and 
injured will at length join together, and prove their over- 
throw, Pehoboam by the advice and instigation of the 
young men returned the people, who sued for a removal of 
some grievances, a haughty and threatening answer, My 
father chastised you ivith whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions, and thereby alienated the hearts often tribes 
from him. (1 Kings xii.) Pride and oppression w T ere the 
cause of the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome. And 
it appears from the annals of almost all histories, that ty- 
ranny and arbitrary power have been of short continuance. 

Ver. 5. A prayer out of a poor man's mouth reacheth to 
the ears of God, and his judgment cometh speedily.'] Mr\mQ 
TtTwypv Ik (TTo/iaroc cue £yriu)v abrov. The generality of 
interpreters, and the oriental versions, understand this of 
God's care for the poor; that he listens to their cry, is 
always ready to help them in their affliction, and to 
revenge the injuries done them. So Coverdale's and the 
Geneva versions. This, indeed, is a truth confessed by all, 
and confirmed by numberless passages of Scripture, which 
may be the reason of its being so expressed here. But 
the words of God are not in any Greek copy, nor in the 
Vulgate, and, therefore, another sense of this place has 
been offered: That the prayer of the poor reacheth to the 
ears of the proud man, mentioned in the former verse, and 
is neglected and disregarded by hiin, and toucheth not his 
heart. Ad aures solum Wins, according to Junius, as the 
humble supplications of Lazarus were by the rich man in 
the gospel; (Luke xvi. 20.) and therefore his judgment, 
i. e. the proud man's punishment, shall not slumber. This 
is Grotius and Badwell's sense. Castalio is particular in 
rendering the latter part; viz. that the poor man ought to 
be answered speedily, because his case will not admit of 
delay. But either of the former seems preferable. 

Ver. 6. He that hateth to be reproved is in the way of 
sinners, but he that feareth the Lord, will repent from his 
heart.] i.e. He treads h\ his steps, and will go on in the 
way of sinners, and become incorrigible: for if he will not 
listen to the seasonable advice given him for his good, 
how shall he reform? If he is angry at the attendance 
of the physician, and rejects his salutary prescriptions, 
how shall he be cured ? If he throws aside or breaks the 
mirror which shews him his deformity, how shall he know 
to remove or correct it? But he that feareth the Lord, 
imarpiipu Iv KapSiq, will sincerely repent, or be converted 
thoroughly. Clemens Alcxandrinus reads, l-jnarpi^u Inl 
Kapdtav avTov. And so the Vulgate and Jerome's Bible, 
Convertclur ad cor suum, i. e. will return to himself, like 
the penitent prodigal, will change his way of life, acknow- 
ledge with contrition his past faults, and keep his heart 
with all diligence for the future. 

Ver. 7. An eloquent man is known far and near; but 
a man of understanding knoweth when he slippetlu] If by 
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Swarbg Iv yXoxrmpwe understand, with our translators, the 
eloquent man, who harangues plausibly on any subject, 
and recommends himself to the notice and admiration of 
others, by his ready and artful manner of talking, the 
sense then is, That though one of such talents does not often 
offend by a mistake, nor is easily detected in a fault, if he 
occasionally slips, through the art he has to conceal it, or 
an evasive way of excusing it; yet the man of under- 
derstanding, who coolly attends to and weighs the strength 
of his arguments, and is not easily carried away or im- 
posed upon by flourish and artifice, soon finds out the 
fallacy or misrepresentation, and detects the weakness or 
inconclusion of his reasoning; or if with the Vulgate we 
apply this to the bold, rash, and talkative man, Potens 
lingua audaci; the meaning then may be, That a man of a 
great flow of words, who attempts to speak on all oc- 
. casions, is subject to a number of mistakes, and to give 
offence by the liberties which he takes; but a man of 
sound sense and understanding is more cautious and re- 
served, and less liable to displease or make a false step; 
he sees the faults of the talkative and bold person, and 
prudently avoids them, and forms his conduct with judg- 
ment and discretion from the observation of the other's 
rashness and miscarriage. 

Ver. 8. He that buildeth his house with other men's 
money, is like one that gathereth stones for the tomb of his 
burial.] i. e. Is heaping up ruin to himself. Calmet thinks 
this relates to the ancient custom of heaping up stones 
over the graves, or dead bodies of persons remarkable for 
some crime. (Sec Josh. vii. 2G. 2 Sam. xviii. 37, 18.) 
This they did to perpetuate the infamy of the person, and 
to shew the public abhorrence of such crimes. In like 
manner, he that builds his house at the cost and expense of 
another, by making use of his money, and defrauding him, 
or by running in debt to raise the fabric, labours to his 
own hurt and shame, and erects a monument of his folly 
and injustice, as long as it is in being, and, instead of 
being a house to shelter him in, will bury him under its 
ruins. Jeremiah boldly rebukes Jchoiakim, king of Judah, 
for building his house by unrighteousness, and his cham- 
bers by wrong; and acquaints him, that by his oppression 
he was hastening his own ruin, and instead of long en- 
joying his stately palace, built with the wages of the poo? 
and hireling, he should be buried with the burial of an 
ass, and be cast forth in the most indecent and contempt- 
ible manner^ xxii. 13. (Sec Lev. xix. 13. Deut. xxiv. 14, 
15. Isa. v. 8. Hab. ii. 9—11.) Some copies have, <!>c 
<ruvayoJv iavr<£ rovg \iOovg tig ^njuwva, is as him that ga- 
thereth stones against winter, which is *thc Vulgate and 
Covcrdale's rendering. This seems to be a proverbial 
saying, for doing something useless, " Lapides pro inu- 
tilibus." (Sec Erasm. Adag.) And in this sense we may 
understand that of our Saviour, If thy son ask thee a fish, 
will you give him a stone ? (Malt. vii. 9.) i. e. what will 
do him no good. And so, to lay up stones against winter, 
instead of food and provision, is to be a fool to one's own 
destruction; it is, in effect, building one's own sepulchre. 
Or perhaps the meaning may be, That he that runs in debt 
by building, or defrauds the workmen of their just pay, is 
Jikc him that lays in stones and materials to build in 
winter. The creditors will seize upon his house, and not 
permit him long to enjoy the fruits of his extravagance and 



injustice: no more than a builder, at so improper a season 
as winter is, can expect a long continuance or firm foun- 
dation of his house, which the winds and the rain, as well 
as the imperfection of the work, conspire to overthrow. 

Ver. 9. The congregation of the wicked is like tow wrap- 
ped together, and the end of them is aflame of fire to destroy 
them.] All their eclat and splendour, their state and mag- 
nificence, their prosperity and overgrown fortunes, their 
tyranny and haughtiness, and the terror which they scatter 
round them, shall be as nothing, or rather shall prove so 
many combustibles to consume them. Thus the Psalmist 
speaks of God's dealings with the wicked, All thine ene- 
mies shall feel thy hand, thy right hand shall find out them 
that hate thee; thou shall make them like a fiery oven in the 
time of thy wrath ; the Lord shall destroy them in his dis- 
pleasure, and the fire shall consume them. (Psal. xxi. 8, 9.) 
And the prophet Malachi, Behold,the day cometh, that shall 
bum as an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble: and the day that cometh shall 
burn them up, that it shall leave them neither root nor 
branch; (iv. 1.) and in the gospel, they are compared to a 
bundle of tares intended to be burnt. (Matt.xiii. 30.). 

Ver. 10. The way of sinners is made plain with stones, 
but at the end thereof is the pit of hell.'] See note on iv. 17. 
The author probably alludes to Prov. xiv. 12. There. is a 
way ivhich seemeth right or straight to a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death. Our Saviour teaches us the 
same truth in the gospel, when he says, Wide is the gate, 
and broad ts the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be that go in thereat: bid strait is the gate, andnar- 
' roio is the way, ivhich leadeth unto life, and few there be 
' that find it. (Matt. vii. 13, 14.) Virgil describes the entrance 
to Tartarus almost after the same manner, 

" Moenia lata videt triplici circumdata muro, 
Qua? rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlegethon." {Mix. vi.) 

Where Scrvius remarks, that lata means the broad way 
of the wicked, frequented by the many, leading to destruc- 
tion. But this is not the only particular in which that 
poet's description of the other world agrees with Scrip- 
ture; his placing the wicked on the left hand, and the 
godly on the right, is too observable to be passed over, 

" Hie locus est, partes ubi sc via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, quae Ditis magni sub moenia tentfit: 
HSc iter Elysium nobis; at laeva malorum 
Excrcet pcenas, et ad impiaTartara mittit." (Ibid.) 

The Pythagoreans, whose manner of teaching was sym- 
bolical, marked out these two ways by the Greek letter Y. 
One of the branches denotes the way to perfection, narrow 
at the entrance, but afterward more open and large; the 
other the way of perdition, large and spacious at the first, 
but in the end, leading those that follow it into an abyss 
of misery. (SceEpigr. in Y inter Op. Virgil.) Boflpoc (iSov 
is well rendered the pit of hell, tjic place of souls con- 
demned to punishment and pain for their bad lives on earth. 
The writer of the book of Wisdom calls these, subterra- 
neous caverns,/*ux°* $ ov > anc * sucn tne y sccm to oe accord- 
ing to the parable of the rich man, who being Iv r$ #8y is 
said to lift up his eyes from thence, and behold Lazarus 
afar off in Abraham's bosom. The learned Barrow ob- 
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serves, that the Hebrew word ^tf (upon the true notion 
of which the sense of the word ^c must depend) does 
originally, most properly, and most frequently, design the 
whole region protended downwards, from the surface of 
the earth to a depth indefinite and unconceivable, vastly 
capacious in extension, very darksome, and dungeon-like 
in quality; whence it is called the pit, the lowest pit, the 
abyss, the depths of the earth, the darkness, the depths of 
hell, &c. (Vol. ii. p. 399.) The Vulgate renders it by in- 
feri, tenebra, poena. Grotius thinks this too ful] and ex- 
plicit for the times of this writer, nnd hints as if it was an 
interpolation by some Christian hand. By Bo0poc aSov he 
only understands, that the sinner shall come to a bad end, 
by punishment inflicted on him either by the magistrate, or 
the parties whom he has injured, or the vengeance of God. 

Ver. 11. He that keepeth the law, getteth the understand- 
ing thereof.] KaraKparu rov ivvorifiaTog clvtov. Some ex- 
pound this, That he that keepeth the law, subdues and 
governs his appetites, and passions, and thoughts. Thus 
the Tigurine version, Qui servat legem Domini, cogitationi- 
bus sais imperat ; and the Syriac, Qui custodit legem, su- 
bigit appetitttm suum. But the sense given by our transla- 
tors seems preferable ; viz. that the understanding and 
knowledge of God's laws is better learnt by obedience, 
than by inquiry; Obey, and ye shall understand, says the 
prophet. And our Saviour assures us, that if we continue 
in his word, then we shall know the truth ; and if any man 
,will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God. (John vii. 17.) For the love of God, as this wise 
man observes, passeth all things for illumination, (xxv. 11. 
See Dan. ix. 13.) There are some sciences purely specula- 
tive, which require only study ; these one learns by con- 
sulting proper masters, and by making reflections within 
one's self, on what has been communicated and taught; but 
justice, temperance, and other virtues of practice, are not 
to be got or attained by speculation, but by exercise and 
use. " Non enim has (says St. Bernard) lectio docet, sed 
unctio; non litera, sed spiritus; non eruditio, sed excrcita- 
tio in mandatis Domini." (Epist. 108.) Calmet illustrates 
this by the instance of painting ; Let a man have the finest 
notions and speculations, let him be acquainted with the 
most material and important rules of art, let him have the 
most just taste, and nice discernment of beauty and pro- 
portion, yet if he has not practice and experience added to 
this, he will after all not be able to give any finished piece ; 
whereas one with much less of the theory part, and more 
practice and application, shall succeed to admiration. And 
the like may be observed of all other arts and graces, a 
perfection in any one of which depends principally upon 
use and habit. The latter part of the verse is exegetical 
of the former; viz. that the greater any man's obedience is, 
and the more progress he makes in virtue and piety, so much 
greater is his wisdom, and the more is his understanding in 
the way of godliness enlarged. (Psal.xxv. 11. 13.) 

Ver. 12. He that is not wise will not be taught ; but there 
is a wisdom which multiplieth bitterness.'] In the former verse 
the wise man observes, that true wisdom consists in obe- 
dience, or the observance of the laws of God ; here he adds, 
that he that is not wise, i. e. towards God, sapiens in bono, 
as the Vulgate has it, is not capable of true wisdom. As 
piety then is the perfection of wisdom, so there is a coun- 
terfeit or false wisdom, called here iravovpyia, which con- 



sists in knavery and wickedness ; for so iriKpia, which is 
here rendered bitterness, often means. See Acts viii. 23. 
where the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity are sy- 
nonymous ; and Jer. iv. 18. Heh. xii. 15. where falling from 
the grace of God and the root of bitterness by which many 
are defiled are joined together. See also Deut. xxix. 18. 
where turning away from the Lord is expressed by a root 
that beareth gall and wormwood. The rendering of the Vul- 
gate confirms likewise this sense, Est autem sapientia gum 
abundat in malo. Such a sort of wisdom which is displayed 
only in schemes of wickedness, or in the mischief which it 
does to others, is sensual, earthly, devilish. The prophet 
describes such as delight in it, when he says, TJiey are wise 
to do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge. (Jer. iv. 
22.) Such shall multiply bitterness, properly so called, and 
shall inherit misery and sorrow. 

Ver. 1G. TJie talking of a fool is like a burden in the way; 
but grace shall be found in the lips of the wise. Ver. 18. As 
is a house that is destroyed, so is wisdom to a fool, and the 
knowledge of the unwise is as talk without sense.] There is 
such an engaging sweetness in the discourse and conversa- 
tion of a truly good and wise man, tod so much useful know- 
ledge is to be learned from him, that such as are desirous of 
improvement listen to him with eagerness and pleasure, and 
treasure up his observations for their own use and conduct. 
Job beautifully describes this, speaking of himself, When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me. Unto me men gave ear y 
and waited, and kept silence at my counsel. After my words 
they spake not again; and my speech dropped upon them. 
They ivaited for me as for the rain; and they opened their 
mouth as for the latter rain, (xxix. 11. 21 — 23.) This happy 
talent of pleasing and profiting others by discourse, the 
wise man expresses by grace or siveetness. Thus it is said 
of our Saviour, iOavfiaZov lit\ rote Xoyotc t*K x^P tT0 ^ 5 *"• e * ^Y 
an hypallage, or a rhetorical change of words, they won- 
dered, iirt ry twv Xoywv x^P lTl > a * ^ e sweetness of his speech 
and ivords. (Luke iv. 22.) This by Plutarch is styled n 
twv Xoywv auprjv, and by this writer is said to be more agree- 
able than music, (xl. 21.) Hence the ancients feigned Mer- 
cury, their god of eloquence, to be attended by the Graces. 
But the person who is devoid of wisdom, or who has a 
smattering in knowledge, and a small tincture of learning, 
is here aptly compared to a heap of rubbish, a chaos of 
ruins. In his ideas, discourse, and the whole conduct of 
his understanding, there is nothing but confusion; neither 
order, grace, regularity, nor connexion. 

Ver. 19. Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
like manacles on the right hand.] The fool hates discipline 
and instruction, he considers them as fetters and shackles. 
He looks upon learning and study as a weariness of the 
flesh, as an intricate, troublesome thing, a hinderance to the 
pursuit of his inclinations, and an obstacle to his pleasures. 
Whereas learning adds a. grace to the wise man, and is as 
an ornament of gold about his neck : he looks upon wisdom, 
prudence, regularity, moderation of lusts and passions, and 
the observance of strict rules of morality, as the glory and 
improvement of his nature; he takes pleasure in acting 
up to the dignity of it, and thinks himself not abridged of 
true liberty, by being forbid licentiousness, or denying him- 
self sinful enjoyments. This and the twenty-first verse 
should be joined and connected together, they set off one 
another; placed thus by way of contrast, the intermediate 
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verse spoils the connexion and beauty, and agrees in sense 
with xix. 30. (See note on that place.) 

Ver. 22. A foolish man's foot is soon in his neighbour's 
house; but a man of experience is ashamed of Mm. 1 Of whom? 
of the fool, or his neighbour? Gr. a\<r)(\)vQ{\GZTat awb irpo- 
<jwttov, i. e. will reverence his neighbour's presence, will pay 
a regard to him when he is before him. yS)D in Hebrew, 
from which airb 7rpo<rw7rov, is no more than coram. I presume 
the meaning is, That as a fool rushcth without regard into 
other men's presence, and even into their houses, to see 
what is doing there, so a discreet man will not be guilty of 
such rudeness; he will not intermeddle nor concern himself 
with the affairs of others, he will observe a more wary and 
reserved conduct, and will pay to others a ceremonious re- 
spect, both without and within doors. Junius renders, Pe- 
ritus multarvm rerum pudore a domo se continebit; with 
which agrees the Geneva version, A man of experience tvill 
be ashamed to look in. The Vulgate understands this of a 
proper carriage towards a great and powerful man, Homo 
peritus confundetur a persona potentis ; i.e. He will be back- . 
ward and reserved in coming before or visiting a person of 
such distinction. Est forte reserve a visiter une personne 
puissante, says Calmet; and according to him the sense is, 
That as a wise man will be ashamed to. go to or enter in a 
disrespectful manner another's house, especially one that 
is a stranger, without a real necessity or occasion, without 
an invitation, and the observance of a proper distance; so 
a fool rusheth in at all times, at the hazard of being ill re- 
ceived, of being impertinent and troublesome to others, of 
being evil treated, and perhaps turned out of doors, Solo- 
mon gives the like advice, Withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbour's house; or, as the margin more properly has it, 
Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbours house, lest he be 
iveary of thee, andliate thee. (Prov. xxv. 17.) 

Ver. 27. When the ungodly curseth Satan, he curseth his 
own soul.] i. e. Whenever an ungodly man condemneth 
ungodliness, he condemneth himself: or, whenever the 
wicked blame Satan, as the author of their failings, when 
they accuse him as their tempter and betrayer, when they 
complain of his snares and wiles, they ought Tather to 
blame themselves. The devil indeed invites and solicits, 
but he compels none to sin, he hurts none but those who 
come too near him, and voluntarily engage in his service. 
The Jews always looked upon wicked men as related to 
the devil ; and the Scripture says expressly of them, that 
they are of their father the devil, i. e. sons of Belial. And 
therefore they act inconsistently, they do a wrong or in- 
jury to accuse or curse the master they have chosen, and 
whom their conduct so much resembles. If they curse their 
father, they in effect curse also themselves, as the blessings 
and cursings, according to the Jewish notions, affected also 
the children, and descended to posterity. In this light the 
proverb might be used, That whoever, being a child of Sa- 
tan, cursed his father, in effect cursed also himself. Or if 
we understand Satan in the sense of &a)3oXoc, to mean an 
adversary, an accuser, a calumniator; and tho context is 
not averse to this sense; the meaning then may be, That 
when a wicked man, or slanderer, blames or curses another 
for censoriousness, he condemns himself, for his listening 
to and acting like the devil, in being an accuser of the 
brethren, and by the imputation cast upon others, he re- 
flects guilt upon his own soul. Covcrdale's version favours 



this sense, and so does the Port-Royal comment, Lorsque 
lemMiant maudit le calomniateur, il se deshonore lid mime. 
Cotelerius also so expounds it; and says, nag b uarr\v Xot- 
Sopwv, iavrbv aparm, in the Apostolical Constitutions is 
equivalent to it. (See note on lib. iii. cap. 15.) St. Cy- 
prian seems to have had this passage in view, when he 
says, " Turpes turpis infamat, alios, qui talis est, incre- 
pat, et evasisse se conscium credit, quasi conscientia satis 
non sit. Iidem in publico acgusatores, in occulto rei. In 
semetipsos censores pariter et nocentes: Damnant foris, 
quod intus operantur, etquod libenter admiserunt, crimi- 
nantur." (Ad Donat.) 

CHAP. XXII. 

Ver. 1. Al SLOTHFUL man is compared to, a filthy 
stone, and every one will hiss him out to his disgrace.] Ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, the sense is — That a slothful per- 
son is so despicable, that men pursue him with stones and 
dirt, as a shame to the speeies, or with reproachful lan- 
guage and speeches, according to Bossuet, as so many 
filthy stones, Omnium scommatis] velut, injectis lapidibus 
lutosisy conspurcabitur. But that followed by our transla- 
tors seems better: by a slothful man we are here to under- 
stand, one who will apply himself to nothing, who has nei- 
ther industry, application, capacity, nor understanding, 
who will not vouchsafe to stir, or exert himself, either for • 
his friends, or even himself. He is like to a stone which 
falls into the dirt, nobody will foul his hands to draw it 
from thence : and if this slothful person comes to disgrace 
or misfortune, as is natural to expect, nobody will inter- 
pose to help or vindicate him, but rather laugh at and ex- 
pose him, iKovput Iwl ry artfiiq. avroo, will hiss at his dis- 
grace. Whoever comes near him will hasten from him, as 
from sonic disagreeable filth or infection; he that has 
served him once, will wash his hands of him, and have 
nothing more to do with him. Such a sluggard is so offen- 
sive, that, according to Solomon, He is as vinegar to the 
teeth, and as smoke to the eyes. (Prov. x. 26.) 

Ver. 3. And a foolish daughter is bom to his toss.'] The 
Greek has only Svyarrip §£ Iff iXarrwcru ylverat, i. e. a daugh- 
ter is to loss. Some copies have ytwarm, is born to loss, 
or to the damage and detriment of the father. But this 
seems to bear hard upon the sex without reason; and 
therefore the Geneva version of the place is much less to 
be admitted, And the daughter is least to be esteemed. Our 
translators have added foolish, to make the sense more 
complete. 'Awa&zvTog, or some such epithet, seems to be 
understood, for a wise daughter follows, by way of anti- 
thesis, in the next verse. Wo have an instance of the like 
omission, xxxvi. 24. He that getteth a wife, beginnetha 
possession, &c. where the sense is — He thatfindeth a good 
wife. This author often observes, that as good and hopeful 
children are the glory and happiness of their parents, so 
those that are vicious and ill-disposed aTe a plague and 
shame to them. It is recorded of Augustus, who was un- 
happy in his daughters, that he would often cry out, 

A?y o^tXov y ayafxog r ijxtvat, ayovog r InroXiaSat. 

And so may every parent with reason, who has the great 
misfortune of undutiful or wicked children, whether they 
be sons or daughters. 
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Ver. 4. A wise daughter shall bring an inheritance to her 
husband.} KX?jpoi>o/uj)<r« avdpa avr7)$* i. e. She shall enrich 
him by her good economy and prudent conduct. Locu- 
pletabity says Grotius. What the Hebrews express by the 
conjugation hiphil, the Hellenists and others express ac- 
tively ; and so kXijoovo/iuv is used Prow xiii. 22. Solo- 
mon, in the picture which he has drawn of a good wife, 
one who openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in whose 
tongue is the law of kindness, represents her as wholly em- 
ployed in household cares and business, as looking well to 
the ways of her household, and eating not the bread of 
idleness. She not only divides a portion to her maidens, 
but worketh willingly with her own hands : She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. (Prov. 
xxxi.) Among the Hebrews, daughters did not inherit, 
when they had brothers ; the wise* man therefore observes 
here, that a prudent daughter brings a rich portion, to her 
spouse, by her economy and wisdom, and the good quali- 
ties she is possessed of; that she is a fortune of herself, and 
will improve that of her husband. The Tigurine version ac- J 
cordinglyhas, Filia prudens viro est vice hcereditatis. There 
is also another sense given of this place, That a discreet and 
virtuous woman shall have for her lot and inheritance a good 
husband, and shall so recommend herself to his affections, 
as to be the heir of his fortunes. 

Ver. 6. A tale out of season is as music in mourning.] 
As the use of instruments of music in a time of lamenta- 
tion, is mentioned here among the atcatpa, or unseasonable 
things, one may conclude that they were not anciently used 
by the Jews at funerals. This was of heathen extraction, 
and came in but late among the Jews.. Music at such a 
time is as unseasonable, as that request, or rather insult of 
the Babylonians over the captive Jews, losing one of the 
so7ig$ ofZion in their heaviness : as improper as tC in epulo 
cum toga pulla accumbere/' to appear at a feast in weeds ; 
which Tully mentions as a thing unusual, " Quis unquam 
coenavit atratus?" (Epist. ad Attic.) Equally absurd, says 
the wise man, is conversation, or even instruction, when 
misapplied, or unseasonable with respect to time, place, 
or persons. Thus §*>Vy»?<"C is used, xxxviii. 25. And so 
Calmet, Un discours ct contre tents est comme une musique 
pendant le deuil. It is not sufficient only to tell men the 
truth, but there is also a time to be observed in speaking. 
He that would succeed most effectually, must do it il 
proposj at such a time, and in such a manner, as wisdom 
shall direct. The like may be observed of reproof, which 
is then chiefly to be applied, when souls arc so worked 
upon and disposed by the Spirit of God, as to be made sen- 
sible of their bad estate, and of the want of such remedies, 
as at first maybe disagreeable to sense, but are necessary 
to be used to bring men out of that profound lethargy, 
under which they have languished in a forgetfulness of 
God, and a disregard of their own happiness. 

But stripes and correction of wisdom are never out of 
time.] Ma<rny*e tcai wai^da iv Travri Katpy Gofylag. Here our 
version seems not accurate. Besides the sense given by our 
translators, which is a good, though perhaps not the true 
one, there is another favoured by some interpreters, viz. 
Music is an entertainment unseemly and improper in the 
time of mourning ; but correction and discipline arc always 
proper to teach children wisdom, in the time or season of 
learning, Iv tcatpy aotphtg. The Arabic may seem to favour 



this, Correctio el disciplina sapieniiam conciliant. But 
others understand the place very differently, — that stripes 
and correction are atzaipa, improper to be used to persons 
generally reputed wise, who, if they accidentally offend, 
are reformed sooner by discourse with them, than by any 
correction that can be used. According to that of Ben Sira 
in his alphabet, " Sapientem nutu, et stultum fustc." But 
both these expositions seem forced; nor are our translators 
to be justified for joining aofyiag with a word so distant 
from it. There may be, I think, another sense given of this 
passage, which none of the commentators have touched 
upon, which to me seems preferable, viz. Music is unsea- 
sonable in the time of mourning, and an instance of imper- 
tinence and indiscretion ; but correction and stripes, pro- 
perly and seasonably applied, are the effect of wisdom, and 
instances of it, and bring forth its fruits ; and none but a wise 
and discreet man knows how to apply these in season, and 
to advantage. Accordingly the Geneva version has, TF?s- 
dom knoweth the seasons of correction and doctrine. And 
the Syriac, Eruditio ac disciplina quovis tempore sunt sapi- 
entia. And the Vulgate, Flagella et doctrina in omni tem- 
pore sapientia. I would point the place thus, fxa<mye^ koI 
TratSc/a Iv iravri Katptjj, aortas', i. e. sunt sapientice. Sapientia 
congruunt, according to Bossuet. Some few copies omit 
iravri, and it may perhaps seem too harsh; but there is 
greater authority for retaining than omitting iravri ; and it 
agrees with our author's doctrine, (xxx. 1.) but is not to be 
understood with the utmost strictness. And therefore 
though evStXtxnSi there used, means continual, yet the 
translation in this last place (often) is right. At least, if 
continual be put, a due abatement must be made or un- 
derstood. 

Ver. 7. He that teacheth a fool, is as one that glueth a 
potsherd together.] After these words, Dr. Grabc inserts the 
two following sentences, t\g ala^rjmv ayuv rijv ytjv, tcai rbv 
cnrr}\irt<Tfi£vov etc. avvtmv 6%vvu)v t which is exactly the read- 
ing of Clemens Alex. Paedag. lib. i. cap. 8. By a fool we 
may understand one that wants both understanding and 
parts, and hath also a corrupt heart; (see ver. 12, 13.) for 
there are hopes of reclaiming or instructing such as have 
sense and capacity, though they be ignorant, or even vi- 
cious and irregular. In these, passion is not always upper- 
most, nor equally strong and domineering, and the profli- 
gate may have sometimes seasons of recollection, or may 
happily be reclaimed by some seasonable and well-timed 
admonition of others ; but it is lost labour to hope for or 
attempt the reclaiming a vicious fool, in whom obstinacy 
and ignorance meet, and passions prevail without any con- 
trol. To attempt to teach a fool, is supposed by this 
writer to be a natural impossibility; and the comparison 
here used, is an excellent emblem, according to Messieurs 
of Port-lloyal, of the fall of the soul: God at baptism 
made it a precious vessel, and filled it with his grace and 
Holy Spirit, but whent his vessel is broken and ruined, by 
falling into mortal sins, it will be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, by mere discourse or instruction, to restore such a 
lapse, and to set all right again. The glory of that work 
belongs to God only; it is he that must make anew the 
soul, and restore it to its first perfection, by the same 
power which at first created it. 

Ver. 8. He that tetleth a tale to a fool, speaketh to onein 
a slumber; when he hath told his tale, he will say, Wliat is 
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the matter?] Ti Icrnv, i. e. He knows not what he hath been 
talking of, and is never the wiser. The Vulgate renders, 
Cum dormiente loquitur, qui enarrat stulto sapientiam, et 
in fine narrationis dicet, Quis est hie? applying it to the 
person of the speaker, as if the reading was rig loriv ovrog; 
we have an instance of the like rudeness, Acts xvii. 18. 
when St. Paul preached Jesus and the resurrection, the 
Epicurean and stoic philosophers (foolish and blind 
guides) encountered him, and said, rt av SlXot 6 <nr£pjuo- 
\6yog ovrog Xiyetv ; all that one gets by addressing a dis- 
course to such as either do not understand it, or through 
prepossession do not relish it, is to be reckoned disor- 
dered perhaps, or- one that is out of the way. Thus when 
the same St. Paul before Festus spoke the words of sober- 
ness and truth, Festus's reply only was, Mafvp, IlaDXr ra 
TroXka <xt ypafifxara ug fxavtav irtpiTpiirzt. (Acts xxvi. 24.) 
A proper disposition in the hearer is necessary to make 
what is delivered to have its due effect; hence such as are 
led away by their lusts, and have an affection for sin, are 
represented in. Scripture as in a fast sleep, as blind, as 
deaf, and even as dead in trespasses and sins; and the 
advice given to such is, to awake to righteousness, and be 
alive again unto God. Nor does our Saviour mean any 
thing more than a suitable disposition in the hearers, 
when he says, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Ver. 9. If children live honestly, and have wherewithal, 
they shall cover the baseness of their parents. Ver. 10. But 
children being haughty through disdain and want of nur- 
ture, do stain the nobility of their kindred.] These verses 
are not in the Vatican, nor Vulgate, nor Syriac. The Greek 
copies, which our translators follow, read, riicva lv ayaSr? 
£wy ti)v rpotjtfjv c^ovra, k.t.X. but they are generally inserted 
immediately after the sixth verse. Others have rUva lv 
ayaSrf £w£ ttjv ri\vvv txovra, which is the marginal read- 
ing ; but if rf^vrjv be read, the sense of the ninth verse, and 
its contrast with the next, will be much the same with 
x. 27. Nor will the difference .be great if rpotyrjv be read ; 
for such a man's ri^vn is his t^o^t). The sense of the two 
verses taken together, is briefly, Virtue with a sufficient 
competency makes amends for a descent from a mean and 
low parentage; whereas pride, ignorance,* or wickedness, 
disgraces a noblo birth. Or thus, That the good life of one 
in ordinary circumstances, is more honourable than a 
high extraction or great fortune with a bad and scandal- 
ous life. 

Ver. 11. Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light; 
and weep for the fool, for lie wanteth understanding: make 
little vjeeping for the dead, for he is at rest; but the life 
of a fool is worse than death. Ver. 12. Seven days do men 
mmirnfor him that is dead; but for a fool and an ungodly 
man, all the days of his life.] Abraham lamented his dead, 
and mourned for his beloved Sarah, and so did Christ sor- 
row for his friend Lazarus. We too are permitted, and 
laudable custom hath ever allowed it, to pay a decent tri- 
bute of tears, observing always a proper moderation. As 
for the precise time, it is no where peremptorily fixed: the 
Scriptures sometimes say that such a one was mourned for 
many days, without particularizing always the number; 
but that this of seven days, was the most usual time of 
mourning among the Jews, appears from many instances. 
The solemn pnbiie mourning for- Jacob was seven days. 
(Gen. 1.10,) The seventy days, mentioned ver.3,were pre- 
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paratory to the funeral, and while the body was embalm- 
ing; (see also 1 Sam. xxxi.13. 1 Kings xxxi. Judith xvi. 
24.) and just so long their joy lasted at solemn weddings. 
This was so settled and fixed among them, that it was a 
common proverb, Septem dies ad convivium, et septem ad 
luctum. It is an observation of St. Austin, that though the 
ancients had their novendialia, or solemn sacrifices in ho- 
nour of the dead, nine days; yet there, is no instance of 
above seven days' mourning for any of the holy men in 
Scripture : as the novendial was of heathen extraction, so 
the number seven probably, he- thinks, might be pitched 
upon in allusion to the sabbath, which was a time of rest, 
and therefore was applied to the dead, as being at rest 
from all their labours. (Quaest. in Gen.) Joscphus, speak- 
ing of Archelaus appointing seven days' mourning in ho- 
nour of his father, adds, rocag yap Stayopiveirb vofxtfiov rov 
•n-arpiov, k. r. X. (De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 1.. Antiq. lib. 
xvii. cap. 8.) But though the usual time for mourning was 

• seven days, yet they seem sometimes to have shortened it, 
see Eeclus. xxxviii. 17. where a day or two only is men- 
tioned; and sometimes occasionally they enlarged the time 
for great persons, as for Aaron (Numb. xx. 29,) and Moses, 
(Deut. xxxiv. 8.) both of whom the children of Israel 
mourned for thirty days, though a week sufficed for private 
ones. The wise man (ver*. 8.) compares a fool to one in a 
slumber : here he compares him to a dead man, and shews 
that his condition is indeed worse than one that is no, more; 
that a week is the usual time of mourning for the dead, but 
that for the foolish and ungodly man, the whole term of life 
is little enough. Thus Samuel lamented Saul all the days 

-of his life, because he saw in him no sign of repentance, 
though often reproved: (ISam. xv.35.) and the reason of 
this difference is, because death finishes and puts an end 
to all the evils and miseries of life, and is the entrance 
upon a better state ; but the life of a sinner is worse than 
death, because he goes on continually ruining himself, and 
hugs his enemy and destroyer; and unless God touches 

' his heart, his life will be an endless death, if I may use the 
expression, a source of eternal and infinite misery to him. 
We are sensibly affected at the death of friends and rela- 
tions, and pay a decent respect to their memory; but are 
not sorry as men without hope; but comfort ourselves, 
that, if they depart hence in the Lord, they are in joy and 
felicity. But the death of the soul is without hope or re- 
medy : it is only spiritually discerned, and we want tears 
to lament sufficiently the loss and misery. By fools the 
author understands such as are absolutely so, who givo no 
prospect or hope of ever arriving at sense and understand- 
ing: of these, and the incorrigible sinner, there is little or 
no hope ; but such whom some violent temptation has hur- 
ried into sin, one should indeed lament their fall, but not 
despair of their recovery and reformation. The pious 
Monieha for many years lamented the failings of her son, 
St. Austin, and at length prevailed for his conversion by 
the power of her many tears. " Fieri non potest ut Alius 
tantarum lachrymarum pereat," sounded to her like a voice 
from heaven; and she never ceased her importunity till 
she had gained her son. (Confess, lib. iii. cap. ult.) 

Ver. 13. Talk not much with a fool, and thou shalt never 
be defiled with his fooleries, and never be disquieted ivith 
madness.] "iva fxrj /xoXvvfl^c lv t<£ licrivayfxij) avrov. " Sputo 
ejus," with his spittle, or opprobrious language, as Grotius 
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understands it. Kai oi fifi aKT]Sea<nic tv t$ cnrovlq avrov, with 
instances of his folly and madness. Stultitia illius< The 
Vulgate understands it of the contagion of sin through his 
evil communication or example, Coinquinaberis peccato 
ittius. Castellio renders, " Cave ne eo excusso contami- 
ncris," Beware lest he defde thee by shaking himself like a 
$oxo after wallowing in the mire; and thus the Syriac, Cum 
sue ne abeas in via, ne te conspurcet, cum sese excusserit, 
which is likewise the marginal reading. 

Ver. 15 — 18.] The first of these verses seems an imita- 
tion of Prov. xxvii. 3. A stone is heavj/, and the sand 
weighty, but afooVs wrath isheavier than them both. (See 
Ecclus. xxi. 16.) The several comparisons here made use 
of, are intended to shew the difference between the actions 
of a wise man and a fool, and the issue and event which 
attend them. The Scripture in like manner compares the 
wise man,, whose thoughts, and the actions proceeding 
from them, are well-grounded, to a house founded on a 
rock, against which neither 4 wind nor rain had any power. 
A fool, on the contrary, is like a house built on high with- 
out a good foundation, exposed to every assault of wea- 
ther. The Vulgate compares him to a wall built without 
mortar, which wants cement to keep it together, or to one 
daubed with untempered mortar. (Ezek. xiii. 10.) A^he 
acts without any fixed principle, nothing but uncertainty 
and irresolution can proceed from him : for want of a right 
heart, a heart well-established on a proper basis, he yields 
to the first impressions of fear, and is overthrown for want 
of a support and foundation. But the Psalmist describes 
the good man, who acts upon a religious principle, and is 
influenced by the fear of God, and a firm trust in his wore}, 
as one who shall never be. moved, whose heart is esta- 
blished and shall not shrink, as one who shall not be afraid 
of any.evil tidings, for his heart standeth fast, and believeth 
in the Lord. (Psal. cxii. G, 7.) 

Ver. 19. He that pricketh the eye, will make tears to fall; 
and he that pricketh the heart, maketh it to shew her know- 
ledge.] 'Eie$afi/« aia%r\<nv, displays its sense and feeling; 
i.e. when one provokes another, especially his friend, by 
injuries, abuse, or ill language, he raises his indignation, 
and awakens his resentment. Or the meaning may be, 
When a person reproves another in a home manner, and 
touches him to the quick, he gives him the. knowledge of 
himself, or a lively sense of his faults; and by his affec- 
tionate admonition teaches him wisdom, or a better con- 
duct for the future, as Bossuet explains it. This simile is 
brought to illustrate the damage done to friendship through 
misconduct, some instances of which aro mentioned in the 
following verses; and from the known tenderness of the 
eye, which cannot bear the least stroke, the wise man in- 
stils the like caution to be observed with respect to friend- 
ship, which too may be wounded in a sensible part. The 
Syriac so applies it; and this sense is more agreeable to 
tho context. 

Ver. 21. Though thou drawest a sword at thy friend, yet 
despair not, for there may be a returning [to favour]. 
Ver. 22. If thou hast opened thy mouth against thy friend, 
fear not, for there maybe a reconciliation, except for rip- 
braiding, or pride, or disclosing of secret^, or a treacherous 
wowid: for these things every friend will (depart.] Injuries 
done to a friend by w;ord or deed may be passed over 
which are occasioned by passion, or some sudden or vio- 



lent emotion, as a hasty word or rash expression, which 
comes from a man in a heat, vented perhaps in the warmth 
of a debate, and arising from a Qontrarfcty of sentiments 
on the subject, nay, threats, and even an assault upon a 
friend in a fit of anger, may be forgiven ; for these,, though 
they indeed provoke, and may occasion a shyness, or even 
a rupture between friends for a time, yet are not always 
attended with that bad consequence as wholly to dissolve 
friendship. For if the injured friend be a wise man, he 
will consider that he himself is subject likewise to frailties; 
that the fit of passion might be sudden and transient, and 
proceeded not from any settled rancour in the heart; and 
therefore, upon. a submissive acknowledgment of the of- 
fence, he will be disposed to pass, it over, and receive his 
penitent friend into his bosom and confidence again. But 
such injuries as arc done on purpose, prcmeditatedly, and 
upon deliberation, and offered as itwerc in cold blood, these 
proceeding rather from malice and an ill-disposed heart, 
than from surprise or passion, are not so easily forgot or 
forgiven by a friend or brother, (See Prov. xviii. 19.) Of 
these the wise man reckons four sorts; dvuStafibg, malicious 
■slander, the speaking things to the detriment or disparage- 
ment of a friend's, credit and character— as, reflecting upon 
his birth, his parts, or, capacity; or, which is more in- 
flaming, .upon, his honesty ; or upbraiding a friend with fa- 
vours received, accusing him of baseness and ingratitude 
on that, account, or for not making any or unsuitable re- 
turns. 2. 'Xictpxifyavla, pride or insolence, which is so 
much the more improper and disagreeable, as friendship 
is a union founded upon equality, likeness of sentiments, 
inclinations, interests, and even of state and condition. 
And though friendship may sometimes be between persons 
of different rank and condition ; yet, in that case, he that is 
superior in point of state and fortune, must condescend 
and. abate something to proportion himself to the level and 
standard of his friend, without which there can t be no sweet 
union, agreeable familiarity, sincere confidence, true friend- 
ship, nor even a. show of liberty itself, kept up and pre- 
served. St. Ambrose /therefore well advises, "Defer amico 
ut oequali, amicitia enim nescit superiorem." (De Officlib. 
iii. cap. 16.) 3. Mwmjpfov aVoKaXu^rc, the revealing of 
secrete, which is an instance of perfidiousness. He. that 
is capable of such baseness, especially if he does it coolly 
and with deliberation, is unfit for friendship, and unworthy 
of any confidence. It is possible indeed a man, through in- 
advertence, heedlessness, levity, or weakness, may by/ac- 
cident drop a secret, without any thought or intention to 
injure his friend; but in general it jnay be affirmed,, that 
nothing should be, kept more inviolable, as it is as dear to 
a man as. his honour, and^ cannot be disclosed for the most 
part without a sensible, injury done to it. (See xxvii. 
17.21. Prov, xi. 13.) 4. nXrjyn SoXw, a treacherous wound 
or stroke, which is the last and worst species of unfaithful- 
ness that can happen in friendship ; the rights of which it 
not only infringes, but even those of humanity and cha- 
rity; such a one. is not only unworthy of our confidence, 
but unfit for human society. He is a public enemy, will 
■attempt the like against any other, and all the world should 
be aware of such an assassin. . When these instances hap- 
pen, they shew the aflcctions to be alienated, and that the 
injuries are .wilful and r premeditated., Sir. Norris has a 
fine reflection upon this passage : " It is with the union of 
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two friends, as with the union of soul and body : there are 
some degrees of distemperature, that, although they weaken 
and disturb the union, yet however are consistent with it; 
but then there are others again that quite destroy the vital 
congruity, and then follows a separation. As to the cause 
that may justify a dissolution of friendship, it can be no 
other than something that is directly contrary to the very 
design and essence of friendship, such as notorious perfi- 
diousness, deliberate malice, and a desperate and resolved 
continuance in tnem. For as long as there is' any hopes 
of amendment, the man is rather to be advised than de- 
serted ; but if hopeless and irreclaimable, we may and 
must desert him ; but let it be with all the tenderness ima- 
ginable, with as much unwillingness and reluctancy as the 
soul leaves her over-distempered body. In such a situa- 
tion our greatest care must be that our former dearness 
turn not to inveterate hatred: for though the friend be 
gone, yet still the man : remains; and though ho has for- 
feited my friendship, yet still I owe him common charity." 
(Theory of Love, p. 132, &c.) 

Ver. 24. As the vapour and smoke of a furnace goeth be- 
fore the fire, so reviling before blood.] The observation of 
Messieurs of Port-Royal upon this place is well worth insert- 
ing; To keep out of danger and mischief, it is necessary to 
shun the least approach to it, for there are some small and 
inconsiderable things in appearance, which nevertheless are 
as so many sparks, to occasion in the end a great fire and 
combustion. As man is naturally proud, so he is of course 
fond of his own opinion, even in things the most indifferent: 
not because his is the best or truest, but because it is his own. 
Another equally loves his own sentiments too for the same 
reason, and is as much attached to them. From this contra- 
riety arise jealousy and disputes, which are inflamed by the 
heat of words, and the warmth of jarring expressions: 
from words they proceed to affronts, from affronts to in- 
juries, from injuries to threats, which often terminate in 
bloodshed and murder. The tongue executes what pride 
of heart dictates, and the hand at length finishes what the 
tongue first began. (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 25. I will not be ashamed to defend a friend, 
neither will I hide myself froin him. Ver. 20. And if any 
evil happen unto me by him, every one that heareth it will 
beware of him.'] Ver; 23. the wise man advises to abide stead- 
fastly by a friend in the time of his troubles, Stapivuv avr$, 
which is a very significant word ; (see Lukeixx. 28. 2 Tim. 
ii. 12.) that upon any change of condition we may share in 
his good fortune, or the inheritance that falls to him. This 
he resolves to do when such an opportunity to serve a 
friend shall offer; nothing shall hinder me from succouring 
my friend, I will not fly from his presence, though for his 
sake I may suffer inconveniences or evils. I will not be 
influenced by the example of others who may keep from 
him, nor so far consult my own repose as not to assist him 
with my presence, my advice, my interest, and even my 
goods ; nay, for his sake, will expose myself, if necessary, 
to hardships, ill-will, detraction, and the opposition of such 
as would oppress his innocence. And thus the Vulgate 
takes it, Amicum salutare non confundar, a facie illius 
non me abscondam, et si mala mihi per ilium evenerint, sus- 
tinebo : koL d here is the same as k$v : and so the Geneva 
version understands it; H6racc*well observes,— 



" Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit alio culpante, hie niger est." (Sat. lib. i.) 

And accordingly he defends the character of" Virgil, to 
whom some trifling objections had been made in point of 
dress and carriage, in the kindest manner, 

" At est bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quisquam. ... at ingenium ingens 
Inculto latethoc sub corpore." 

Ver. 27. Who shall set a watch before my mouth, and a 
seal of -wisdom upon my lips, that I fall not suddenly by 
them?] Calmet refers this to thelast sentence of the foregoing 
verse, and makes the sense to be, He that hears another 
speaking, may guard against any thing'evil or disagreeable in 
his discourse, by stopping his ears, or flying from him, ^Evge- 
rai air avTov,for so some copies read. But who will give me 
a' proper guard for my own mouth, a seal of prudence and 
discretion as a security to my lips, that I offend not with 
my tongue ? Or perhaps it may be an introduction to the 
prayer immediately following,, like that of Psal. cxli. '3. 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the door 
of my lips. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Ver. 1. \J LORD, Father and Governor of all my whole 
life, leave me not to their counsels, and let me not fall by 
them.] If this is connected with the last verse of the 
former chapter, which seems proper and necessary, and 
indeed some copies begin this chapter with it, the sense 
will be, — O thou Father of my life, and Ruler of it; or, as 
some copies have it, which is still more lofty, O thou 
Father of all that, have life, of all living, aVa<njc Zwyg, . 
give me not up to the indiscretion of my own lips, permit 
me not to be carried away by their rashness and volubility 
of talking, so that they shall prove the occasion of my - 
falling; and so Bossuet, u Ne me derelinquas in consilio 
linguae et labiorum." The generality of interpreters sup- 
pose sinners, or fools, or adversaries, or some worthless 
and dangerous persons, to be understood, to the mischief 
of whose counsels the wise man here prays not to be aban- 
doned ; but the former sense seems preferable. If we 
consider well that Solomon says, Life and death arein the 
power of the tongue; that St. James calls it a. fire, a world 
of iniquity ; t (iii» 6.) we shall not wonder that the wise man 
here asks of God the guidance of his Spirit, to keep him 
from this evil, that he would watch over him to prevent any 
intemperate sallies of his tongue, or the multiplying trans- 
gressions by a habit of evil speaking, or speaking too much. 
Ver. 2. Who will set scourges over my thoughts, and the 
discipline of wisdom over mine heart? that they spare me 
not for mine ignorances, and it pass not by my sins.] The 
variety of readings of this place shew it to be corrupt; our 
version of it is obscure, to say no worse of it. As the 
wise man before begs of God a bridle for his tongue, ho 
here asks the like for his thoughts and heart, that they 
may not winder nor betray him into wickedness, that God 
would enlighten his mind and purify his heart by his pre- 
venting grace ; that he would keep him in his duty by pro- 
per correction, and that* his conscience may be such 1 a 
faithful monitor, as truly to represent to him his state and 
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condition, and set before him his sins in so full a light and 
proportion, as to fill him with sincere compunction of spirit, 
and engage him to condemn himself without partiality or 
unwillingness; lest God should enter into judgment with 
him, and spare him not for his sins. By ignorances we are 
here to understand sins, and so the oriental versions take it 
here, and in the following verse ; and thus ayv6r\p.a is used 
often by t!he Hellenists. (See Numb. xii. .11. Judith v. 20. 
1 Esd.viii. 77.) 

Ver.3. Lest mine ignorances increase, and my sins abound 
to my destruction, and I fall before mine adversaries, and 
mine enemies rejoice over me, whose hope is far from thy 
mercy.] i. e. Lest the abuse of speech should make me 
fall into sin frequently, and my sins should draw upon me 
the wrath of God, and he should deliver me over into the 
will of mine enemies. There is a tincture of' Judaism, 
says Calmet, in this reason ; for we ought to avoid sin, not 
because it is attended with punishment, but because it is 
displeasing to God. But though conscience, and the sin- 
cere love of God are, it must be confessed, more noble 
and disinterested motives, yet the wise man may be 
thought to speak here av0pw7ro7ra0wc, as the reasons which 
act upon our hopes and fears make the liveliest impressions, 
and affect the mind most powerfully. The latter part, 
whose hope is far from thy mercy, is not in the Vatican nor 
Vulgate, and has indeed a strong tincture of Jewish preju- 
dice in it, for they were a nation full of spiritual presump- 
tion, and looked upon all others with the utmost contempt, 
imagining themselves to be the only righteous and ac- 
cepted, and that salvation belonged to them only; that, as 
God had shewed a particular kindness to them, in choosing 
them for his people, he would never reject them : all other 
nations they supposed were disregarded by him and had no 
ground to hope for his favour and mercy. (See Wisd.x; 
15. xix. 22.) 

Ver. 4. Give me not a proud look, but turn away from 
thy servant always a haughty mind.] Meretoptafibv otpOaXjiwv 
fifj §<£c jiot, tca\ ytyavrdj^i) ^u^»)v a7ro<Tri7<rov. The first seems 
to be a metaphor taken from navigation ; ships are said 
jU£T£wpf&<T$<u, or in jxeTtdj^ uvai, when they are lifted up, or 
carried on high, by wind and waves. Here it means pride, 
or the resembling those that are so lifted up. It is so used 
Luke xii. 29. p) ju£r£wp/&<r&, which the Vulgate well ren- 
ders, Nolite in sublime tolli. Ttyavrd^nQ ^X^ m eans a con- 
ceited boldness, an affected self-sufficiency, whereby men 
dare to brave and defy even heaven itself, such as was 
that of the old giants,* who were swept away for their in- 
solence and presumption. It is quite necessary to trans- 
late here with the margin, giant-like mind, instead of 
haughty, for the better understanding what follows; for 
what the wise man prays against in these verses, was the 
very temper of the Cyclops, Polyphemus, See Horn. 
Odyss. lib. ix. 

Ou yap Kitcktoing Atbg alytoxov aXzyovaiv, 
OuSc Szwv fxaKapwv* *7r& wokv <j)£pT(pOl UfXZV. 

But his picture, as Euripides has drawn it, is much closer 
to the passage before us; for he paints him priding in his 
brutal appetites, proclaiming his belly to be the only or 
the greatest god, to whom, by way of sacrifice, the fruits 
and increase of the earth were due by a title so sovereign, 
that neither heaven nor earth could withdraw or dare detain 



them: an overgrown monster, compounded of lust and 
gluttony, those sister sins, and twins of hell. (In Cyclop.) 

Ver. 8. The sinner shall be left in his foolishness, both the 
evil speaker and the proud shall fall thereby.] i. e. The 
sinner, whether he indulges himself in a criminal liberty of 
speaking proud and profane things against God, or evil 
and malicious ones against his neighbour, shall be taken 
by the foolishness of his lips, and punished for transgress- 
ing by them. KaraXtHpOiwrat is not rightly rendered in our 
version; the Vulgate is preferable, In vanitate ma appre- 
hendetur peccator. And thus Calmet, Le pecheur sera pris ; 
and so the Syriac. Some copies prefix waiStta awfxaroc to 
the seventh verse, as a title to what follows. 

Ver. 9. Accustom not thy mouth to swearing, neither use 
thyself to the naming of the Holy One.] God is called the 
Holy One, *car c?ox*)v, in several places of Scripture. (See- 
Isa. xxx. 12. 15. Ezek. xxxix. 7.) The prohibition here is 
not to swear lightly upon frivolous or no occasions, with- 
out any necessity, reason, or authority, requiring it. We 
cannot have the name of God too often in our mouths, pro- 
vided it be with respect and reverence ; but such as accus- 
tom themselves to swearing must have a little regard to, 
or fall off from, that reverence which is due to that adora- 
ble name, which makes angels and devils tremble. The 
rendering of the Vulgate here is very particular, Nominatio 
Dei non sit assidua in ore tuo, et 7iominibus sanctorum non 
admiscearis ; referring, probably, to the superstition of 
swearing by angels. The joining them in the same verse 
with God without any authority, and the tenderness therein 
directed to be shewn to their names, seems artful, and was 
probably inserted to procure reverence to the saints or 
angels, and to favour some latent design. The wise man 
well illustrates the mischiefs arising from this vice, and the 
stains it leaves upon the soul from the frequent commis- 
sion of it, by the instance of the marks upon a slave's body, 
who is often beaten, l%tTaZ6fxtvog, or examined by torture, 
and scourging for some crime which he obstinately persists 
in. And we may from the comparison, without violence, 
infer, that he that thus acts against his Master's will, and 
makes light of his sacred name, shall be beaten with many 
stripes. St. Austin's observation, if rightly taken, is very 
just, " Falsa juratio exitiosa est, vera juratio periculosa 
est, nulla juratio secura est ;" i.e. no swearing is secure 
and safe; a false oath is mischievous and destructive, and 
even a true one is attended with danger, i.e. when it is 
used frequently and inconsiderately, without being called 
or compelled to it. Such a rash forwardness many of the 
wiser heathens thought was not unpunished by the gods. 
It has been observed by the learned, that swearing is by 
the Hebrews expressed passively, to be sworn, as if no 
swearing was allowable but what is in a judicial way, 
and when authority requires it. 

Ver. 11. A man that nseth much swearing shall be fdlcd 
with iniquity, and the plague shall never depart from his 
house: if he shall offend, his sin shall be upon him, and if he 
acknowledge not his sin, he maketh a double offence, and if 
he swear in vain he shall not be innocent, but his house shall 
be full of calamities.] This is direct tautology, if nothing 
more is meant than what the words seem to carry in them 
in our version, but by considering and examining well the 
Greek, we shall be furnished with a proper distinction. For 
what our translators render in general and indeterminately 
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offend, is lav irXTj/i/ieX/jo^ ; if he swear any rash oath, and sin 
inadvertently, not rightly understanding or considering the 
thing about which he swears, whether it was in his power, 
for instance, to do it, or whether he could lawfully do it, 
he shall then be guilty ; and thus the Syriac, Si per errorem 
dejerat, peccatum qjus in ipsum recidet, — His sin shall be 
upon him. This phrase often occurs in the book of Levi- 
ticus, (see v.l. x. 17. xvii. 16. xix. 8. xx. 17, &c.) and 
means, that he shall be punished either by the judges, if he 
is convicted, or by God, if he escapes the hands of justice. 
It follows, lav irn-zplSy, if he acknowledge not his sin, which 
would be better rendered, If, through forgetfulness,he omits 
to do what he might have done, and swore he would ac- 
tually do, he is guilty of a double fault. El Siatcsviis w/ioo-cv, 
means, if he swears Inl paraitv,' liri ^avX^, to vanity, a lie, 
or falsehood, and be guilty of the heinous sin of perjury. 
And thus the oriental version, Qui mentiens jurat, culpis non 
vacabiL This explication is confirmed in part by the read- 
ing of St. Cyprian, Virmultunijuransreplebituriniquitate; 
et si vanejuraverit, non just ificabitur ; et sifrustrajuraverit, . 
dupliciter punietur. (Test. lib. iii. cont. Jud.) Bossuet 
makes the three species to be, 1. Swearing to a thing, and 
not doing it afterward. 2. Swearing originally, with an 
evil intention of not fulfilling it. 4 3. Light and common 
swearing. Grotius makes them to be, 1. Swearing,, and 
not remembering it; the Hebrew word being capable of 
being rendered by both ayvouv and irXij/i/^Xctv. 2. Re- 
membering the oath, and yet being careless and uncon- 
cerned about fulfilling it. 3. Swearing in jest, . without, 
any serious intention of making it good, or thinking to es- 
cape by some mental equivocation, like " Juravi lingua, 
mentem injuratam teneo." That God is the avenger of all 
such as have no regard to the solemnity and sacredness of 
an path, see Deut. xxviii.59. Zech. v. 4. Herod, lib. iii. 

Ver. 12. Tliere is a word that is clothed about with death: 
God grant that it be not found in the heritage of Jacob, 
for all such things shall be far from the godly, and they, 
shall not wallow in their sins.'] The crime, which the wise 
man docs not mention here, and which he wishes may not 
be found in the heritage of Jacob, I presume, is blasphemy, 
which was so odious, that it shocked him even to mention it, 
but he has distinguished it sufficiently by saying, that it was 
clothed about with death, i. e. that this sin was punished 
with death among the Jews ; for, according to the law of 
Moses, the blasphemer was ordered to be storied (Lev. 
xxiv. 16. John x. 31.) instantly by those that, heard the 
blasphemy, without any formal process of law. Others 
understand here by the words, clothed with death, such dis- 
courses as tended to seduce the people to apostacy and 
idolatry ; for this crime was likewise punished with death. 
The Vulgate renders, Est et alia loquela contraria morti, 
from a copy probably which had. avTnTa 9 aptfi\r\pivr\, and 
not avrnreptfapXruxEvr), which is the better reading, .and fol- 
lowed in our version. There is this material difference be- 
tween blasphemy and common swearing, and the one is so 
far contrary to the other, that, in swearing, the name of 
God, as being the most holy name, is made use of to give 
some weight to the words, by the authority which it carries 
with it; but blasphemy attacks the dreadful majesty of 
God, and the impious wretch only makes use of his adora- 
ble name to revile and abuse it. This crime was anciently, 
had in such detestation, that, as Messieurs of Tort-Royal 



observe, even Job's wife said to him, according to the ori- 
ginal, DVl^K TQ, bless God; though she meant to per- 
suade him to curse him, she durst not, mention the thing, 
even though it was what she intended. 

Ver. 13. Use not thy niouth to intemperate swearing, for * 
therein is the word of sin.] Our version seems to have fol- 
lowed a copy which had aicoXaata Spicou, but the reading in' 
all others is dwaidsvatav a<xvgr\. As the one or other read- 
ing is followed, this verse will either end or begin a sub- 
ject. Bossuet understands this place as distinct frorh what 
went before, viz. swearing and blasphemy, and explains •■ 
it of calumny and opprobrious words, which seems con- 
firmed by the Vulgate, and from Lev. xix. where, after the 
prohibition against swearing, (ver. 12.) it follows, TIiou shalt 
not go about as a talebearer among thy people; and sonic \ 
other instances of calumny are mentioned, so that the ren- 
dering here probably should be, Use not thy mouth to in- 
temperate reproach or rudeness, dwaiStvaia d<rvpu, for so it 
should be read. See ver. 15. where the same verb is with 
a dative case, Indisciplinat<e loquelie, Vulgate, and so the 
Port-Royal comment takes it. Grotius understands the- 
passage of obscene talk; that as dnatdtvaia is a general 
term for every thing that offends against decorum, so the 
addition of davpfjg, which is equivalent to jSSeXvpoc, or a»ai-- ; 
OapTog, confines it to indecency in talk. However this be 
understood, whether of lying, swearing, filthy communica- 
tion, or slander, in all which is \6yog o/xaprtac, which is a • 
Hebraism, and signifies the . sin itself, it is certain that a 
person so accustomed is with great difficulty reformed, 
according to the observation ver. 15. for by custom men 
become so wedded to their favourite vices, that they will 
not be persuaded that they tend to their destruction. .. * 

Ver. 14. . Remember thy father and thy mother, when thou 
sittest among great men.] 'Ava/xgo-ov yap fieytcrravoiv o-uvt- 
SpEvztg] for thou sittest amongst great people. And thus 
the Vulgate,. In medio enim magnatorum consistis; inti- 
mating, perhaps, that father and mother arc to be reve- 
renced as such, whose instructions are to be remembered, 
(Prov.i.,8. vi. 20.) of which the government of the tongue 
may well be supposed one.. >D signifies ei ther for or when; 
our version follows the latter, and so does Castalio. Ac- ', 
cording to Bossuet the sense is, Remember thy father and 
mother, and speak no evil of them, for thou ivilt be in . 
danger of the judgment ; following the Vulgate Latin too 
closely and securely, he seems to have understood con* . 
sistis.of. a consistory court, which is not at all necessary. 
Some suppose the. persons here counselled to be of low . 
degree, and that the advice is, Remember thine own ori- } 
ginal when thou art with great men, affect not to be their 1 
equal, nor put thyself upon the level with them. Or if, 
with some copies, we read trweSpziHTfte, the sense may then 
be, Remember who thou art, and whence thou sprangest, 
and know what belongeth to thee, and how to behave thy- 
self always, for thou wilt or mayest at one time or other 
have occasion to be among great .persons.. According (o 
Grotius the sense of the whole verse is, Remember thy 
father and mother with respect and reverence : though thou 
be admitted to and intimate with 'great persons, and be - 
thyself also in a high station, do not thou, in thy dignity 
and elevation> forget thein, or speak of them as though 
thou wert ashamed of them, and wish that thou wert bortv- 
of other parents, and .curse the place of thy nativity, and 
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by such a behaviour or usage, ry lOia^ gov, be reckoned 
a fool or a madman. Kai ScX/janc u fifj lytvifinf a is often 
used for on, and so it is to be taken here : it is the same as 
$e\{)ouq fit ytviiOtivat, which way of expressing it by the in- 
finitive is more usual and clear. The Vulgate so renders, 
Maluisses non nasci: the Syriac understands c! in the sense 
of utinam, Et dicas, utinam creatus non fuissem. And so 
indeed it is sometimes taken, as in Homer : 

El yap t/iol t6(j<xt\v Si Stoi Svvafiiv irapaQutv. (Odyss. y.) 

And that of Virgil, 

" Si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
Ostcndat nemore in tanto." (iEn. vi.) 

Ver. 16. Two sorts of mm multiply sin, and a third will 
bring wrath.'] Many instances of the like manner of ex- 
pression are to be found in this book. (See xxv. 1, 2. 7;) 
It is a way of speaking, common "even to Scripture, to use 
a definite common number for an indefinite one. (See 
1 Prov. xxx. 15. 18. 21. 24. 29. Isa. xix. 15.) The Hebrews 
use it in comparing different things together. But -it may 
be more material to inquire, what particular persons are 
here referred to, and which are the three ? Bossuet makes 
them to be the swearer, calumniator, and lustful person. 
Calmet and Messieurs of Port-Royal, to be the hot or 
passionate person, the fornicator, and the adulterer. But 
some by \pvxn ^tfi understand the ambitious or covetous, 
as Vatablus in particular; but the context seems rather 
to determine it to the lustful person. As what went 
before regarded the vices of the tongue, so what follows 
respects those of the flesh. 

A fornicator in the body of his flesh will never cease till 
lie hath kindled afire*'] The Vulgate renders. Homo nequam 
in ore carnis su<e; following a corrupt copy which had 
novrjpbc instead of nopvog, and aorjuart instead of *at&fian. 
I am inclined to suspect the words lv awftart aaptcoQ qvtov, 
to be transposed ; and if I might attempt an alteration 
without the authority of MSS. would place the words thus, 
avOpwTTog TTopvOQ ov fifj Travatrai, ?wc 3v iv ctoj^ian aapKOQ 
avrov cKKa&ry irvp* i. e. a fornicator will not cease from 
sinning, till he has kindled a fire in the body of his flesh; 
which seems confirmed from Prov. v. 11. Remove thy way 
far from her [the strange woman], and come not nigh the 
door of her house, lest thou mourn at the last, when thy 
flesh and thy body, aapKtc ffayiarog gov, the flesh of thy 
body, is consumed. Calmet too countenances this con- 
jecture, Celui qui se livre & cette passion brutale, ne s'en 
tirera pas, quil tfait allume dans son corps un feu qui 
le consumera. (In loc.) And by this bodily punishment 
they receive in themselves, ev lavroTc, that recompense of 
their error which was meet; (see Job xxxi. 12.) as St. 
Paul speaks of another species of defilers of the flesh. 
And indeed some of the fathers understand here, by the 
fornicator in the body of his flesh, an abuser of himself 
with mankind, apatvotcohns, ^ho dishonours his body by 
unnatural lusts. 

Ver. 17. All bread is sweet to a whoremaster, he.willnot 
leave off till he die.] i. e. He will not only go on sinning in 
the like libidinous manner till he die, for enjoyment rather 
provokes than extinguishes his fire, adding fresh combusti- 
ble matter, as it were, to his passions ; but lust shall be the 
occasion of his death, and hasten it. Solomon has the 



same comparison upon the occasion, Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant, but he knoweth 
not that the dead are there, and that her guests are in the 
depths of hell The Greek is much stronger, and concludes 
with a fine piece of instruction, 'O Se ovk olStv on yrtytvug 
Trap' avrq oWwrat, Ka\ im iriravpov aSov m/vavra' a'XXa 
aTTOTTfjSTjo-ov, firj -£povi<rg$ *v ra> T07TW, fxrjSl £7riaT7)<rpc to gov 
ofifia TTpog aJrijv, oura>c yap.S<aj3q<rp vdwp aWorpiov* airo St 
v§aT0£ aWorpiov airoayov, /cat oVo 7n?y*?C aXXorpeag im Tiyc* 
tva iroXvv &i<rpC yjpovov, irpoartQy St <rot irq fcuiJc. (Prov. 
ix. 18.) 

VeT.18. A man that breaketh wedlock, saying, Who seeth 
me? J am compassed about with darkness, the walls cover 
me, what heed I to fear? the Most High will not remember 
my Sins.] *Av0pW7roe 7rapaj3a/vwv ano ryg kX/vtjc avrov i. e. 
literally, the man that violates the faith of the marriage- 
bed, and. passes from his own to that of another's. The 
Vulgate adds, Contemners animamsuam; which may -mean, 
that by such a loose behaviour he exposes himself to all 
the consequences of adultery, to disgrace, and the loss of 
his ownhonour, to the resentment of the injured party, and 
to death itself, which among the Hebrews was the punish- 
ment of this crime. (Lev. xx. 10.) What the -wise man 
here observes of the adulterer, that he comforts, or rather 
deceives himself with groundless reasons and fruitless pre- 
tences, to lull his conscience, is very just and true of sin- 
ners in general. (See xvi. 17.) After a course of wicked- 
ness they take up and entertain a set of new principles, 
apply their minds and often force them to believe a lie, and 
begin to argue with themselves in the following, or some 
such-like manner, — Opportunity invites, the object is allur- 
ing, no eye seeth me, I shall go undiscovered, or howeveT 
unpunished ; the men, of taste, and my betters, scruple not 
to commit it, what need I be so severe and mortified in my 
life, as to deny myself the gratification of my passions? 
this sin is necessary and constitutional to me, and I can- 
not avoid it; it is questionable.whether it bo a sin, or one 
of so deep a die as is pretended, and flesh and blood aro 
always present with me, and - 1 cannot shake it off. There 
have been good men, as they have been reckoned, who 
have justified the practice by their example ; the bulk of 
mankind allow such actions, and declare them easily par- 
donable, and reconcileable wdth the hopes of heaven ; the 
Scriptures are, not rightly understood in their pretended 
condemnations. When I am old, this sin will leave me, 
it is my infirmity, and God is very pitiful to the infirmities 
of mankind. — Thus sinners please themselves with such 
false reasoning; they resolve to act the crime, and seek 
excuses for it afterward, and if happily they can find out 
a fig-leaf, or some cover for their eyes that they may not 
see their own nakedness and deformity, they fortify them- 
selves in their error, and hug the pleasing delusion. 

Ver. 19. Such a man* only feareth the eyes of men, and 
knoweth not that the eyes of the Lord are ten thousand times 
brighter than the sun, beholding all the ways of men.] It is 
an instance ofgreat blindness and folly to be afraid of the 
eyes of men, to dread their sentence, to avoid their pre- 
sence and sight, and to flee to obscurity and darkness,. and 
at the same time not to fear or regard the eyes of God, be- 
fore whom all things are naked and open, and darkness is 
of no significancy ; according to that fine sentiment of the 
•Psabnist, If I say, Per 'adventure the darkness shall cover 
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me, then shall my night beturned into day :for the darkness 
is no darkness with thee, but the night is as clear as the day ; 
the darjcnessand light to thee are both alike. (Psal. cxxxix. 
10, 11.) Solomon argues in the like manner upon a pa- 
rallel occasion: And why wilt thou, my son, be ravished 
with a strange woman, and embrace the bosom of a stranger? 
for the ways of man. are before the eyes of the Lord, and he 
pondereth. all his goings. (Prov. v. 20, 21.) Some of the 
ancient poets have complimented the sun so far as to say, 
rjtkioe og wavr t<pop$, kclI vavr hrcLKoiu, but how. far is this 
exceeded by the grandeur .and majesty of our author's ex- 
pression ; and how is the idea of the omniscience of God 
enlarged, when he says of him, that his eye is ten thousand 
times brighter than the sun, which is only a faint resem- 
blance of his perfections! St Austin exceeds himself in 
description of this attribute, or rather, God's immensity, 
" Qui ubique praesens es, et.inveniri vix potes ; qui tenes 
omnia, implesornni^, circumplecteris omnia, superexcellis 
omnia, sustines omnia. (In Spec. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 20. He knew, all things ere ever they were created, 
so also after they were perfected, he looked upon them all.'] 
i. e. Before they were made, or existed, all things w r ere 
known to him ; and so are they in like manner known and 
remembered by him, no>v they are finished, and are in 
their perfection and glory, fxtra to Gwrikwdnvcu- This 
seems an, answer, to the false reasoning of the adulterer, 
ver. 18. Dr. Grabe, with great judgment, puts this verse in 
a parenthesis, which makes the connexion clearer. 

Ver. 21. This man shall he punished, in the streets ofjhe 
city.'] The adulterer thinks to escape God's all-seeing eye; 
he, skulks. in and loves the darkness, because his deeds 
are evil ; but God's justice will drag him forth into open 
daylight, and not suffer his crime to go. undiscovered, or 
unpunished. And because, he thought so meanly of his 
infinite knowledge, as to entertain hopes to deceive him, 
and of the .perfection of his nature, that- he could wink 
at such a crime, his punishment shall be in the most exem- 
plary manner; he shall be stoned in the public streets, as 
the nature of his offence required* (Lev. xx* 10.) And thus 
the Arabic, In iisdem rebus t propter quas homo, non pntet 
se puniendum neqm condemna/idum, pro Ids in quibusde^ 
prehensus fuerit, diffamphitur in plateis urbis. In like 
manner the adulteress^ which departs from her conjugal 
faith, shall be. either stonQ^, (Jphn viii. 5.) or burnt, as 
Judah determined in thq case of Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 24. 
In, the following verses the wise man enlarges upon the 
crime of the woman, and shews how the guilt of it is 
inflamed by the consequence. attending it, especially the 
bringing in. a spurious issue , to inherit, which, however, 
shall not prosper, nor continue long; for the children of 
adulterers shall not come to their perfection, and the seed of 
an unrighteous bed.sliall be rooted out, (Wisd. iii. 1G.) in- 
stead of being brought out into the congregation, (ver. 24.) 
The oriental versions have, hujusmodi ejiciatur ab ecclesia. 
And the law determines in like manner with respect to 
bastard children. (Deut. xxiii. 2.) 

Ver. 27. And they that, remain shall know that there i$ 
nothing better than the fear />f the Lord.] Her posterity, 
or those that come after, seeing God's judgments, ortheex-r 
cmplary punishments exercised upon sinners, shall confess 
the evil and mischief of sin,. and shall take warning by their 
fate and example; they shall confess, that the fear of the 



Lord is the most honourable service, and the keeping of his 
commandments the source of true happiness. And thus 
the Psalmist, Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore 
ivill I deliver him; I will set him up because he hath known 
my name; with long life will I satisfy him, andsheto him my 
salvation. (Psal.* xci. 14. 16.) Or if, with the oriental 
versions, we take it* in a more general sense, that all man- 
kind, and especially such as have happily escaped from 
some common and wasting calamity, must confess, that 
the fear of the Lord is the best safeguard and security, the 
reflection is equally beautiful : what follows in the next 
verse is omitted in- some Greek copies, and in the Arabic 
and Syriac; 

chap; xxiv. 

Ver.l; ItAQST of the commentators agree in interpreting 
this chapter of the Logos personally, though it will be diffi- 
cult, if we pursue this application quite through; to make 
all the particulars in the description suit with the Logos, in 
all its characters and relations, though here and there a 
verse may seem to favour and countenance it. Some few 
understand itof wisdom derivatively, as displayed in God's 
works at the creation. Calmet says, that the wise man here 
opposes the wisdom of the Hebrews, or the study, know r 
:ledge, and practice of the Jewish law, to the pagan learn- 
ing, and gives the preference to the former, as more ancient, 
exalted, and noble, than the Greek philosophy, or any branch 
of profane science: that God communicated wisdom, or the 
knowledge of his law, more particularly to Moses, their 
great lawgiver, and afterward to David, Solomon, the pro- 
phets, &c. that this favour was not vouchsafed to all peo- 
ple; indifferently, but he chose Jacob for his heritage, and 
Jerusalem for her habitation; that its temple was her 
palace, its ark her throne, from whence were issued out 
ber laws/ ordinances, and statutes. ' And no wonder that 
this writer, who has On many occasions shewn a tincture of 
Jje.wish prejudice, should be strongly attached to the law 
of Moses, and say very excellent things in commendation 
of it, by representing the law like a true schoolmaster 
(as St. Paul calls it on another occasion), preferring his 
own learning. and wisdom to that of all others. However 
Christians may now look upon the law as beggarly ele- 
ments, in comparison of the light of the gospel, yet every 
zealous disciple of Moses was big with the praises of it, 
and gloried in the Pentateuch, as the chief book of Wisdom 
in the world. If this chapter is an imitation of Prov. viii. 
or Wisd. vii. or of both, as some would have it, and its in- 
tent to shew the eternity, excellence; power, use, and de- 
sirableness of wisdom, it is so far in a new dress, as to 
differ in circumstances, and is not applicable altogether in 
the same way that those other descriptions are. Upon the 
whole, though I do not exclude any application that can be 
fairly made of this chapter to the Logos under any charac- 
ters and relations, in which he stood to the Jews in the time 
of. this writer, and which the Jews at that time may be sup- 
posed to have understood, or to have had any probable no- 
tions of, yet I must own, though it be a quite novel expo- 
sition, that there is a strong appearance that the principal 
thing represented in this chapter, under the personage and 
character of wisdom, is God's covenant with the Israelites, 
or the law of Moses, And though some things in the pro- . 
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gross of the description arc justly enough applicable to the 
Son, as angel of the covenant, and to the Spirit, as dictator 
of it, yet the fixed object of the author seems to be the law, 
or covenant itself. 
The reasons inducing me to think so are these : 

1. The wisdom here extolled is confined to the Jewish 
nation as its proper inheritance ; as taking up its rest with 
them, and with them alone, as distinguished from the rest 
of mankind, ver. 1, 2. 8. 10—12. 

2. The author seems to say as much himself, at the end 
of wisdom's encomium, at ver. 23. which is a key to the 
•whole, in my judgment: All these things (says he) are the 
book of the covenant, even the laiv which Moses commanded, 
&c. And when he adds immediately, Faint not to be strong 
in the Lord, &c. (ver. 24.) he seems only to paraphrase on 
the words pm, or sometimes ptnrtil pin which were com- 
monly put at the end or foot of the copies of the law by 
the Jewish transcribers of it, and likewise are in all the 
printed editions. 

3. All the other versions concur to this interpretation, 
H<bc omnia liber vitce, &c. Vulgate. Res ista omnes scripts 
sunt in libro Testamenti Dei, Lege scilicet, quam prcecepit 
nobis Hoses hcereditariam, &c. Arabic. Hccc omnia in libro 
Foederis Domini scripta sunt. Lex quam pracepit Moses — 
plena quasi flumen Phison sapientid, &c. Syriac. Now how 
are these passages to be understood otherwise than that 
the books of Moses, the mvi 1BV, or the Pentateuch, is, 
or contains the whole of the wisdom extolled in the fore- 
going description? This twenty-third verse, therefore, 
seems to me just such another explication of the foregoing 
prosopopoeia, as that of St* Paul, in Gal. iv. 24. who, after 
representing the different states of Hagar and Sarah, re- 
solves the allegory thus, Avrcu yap dmv ai Syo Sia0Fj»cai ; or 
that, Rom. vii. 9. which is a key likewise to the difficulties 
of that chapter. 

So that as vii. Sap. Sol. wisdom is described as essen- 
tial in God, and derivative in mankind in general, she is 
here described as essential indeed in him; but derivative 
in a peculiar manner by the law of Moses to the Israelites, 
as their proper inheritance or possession. 

Thus much being premised, it will be easier to point out 
how the whole description lies in this view of its principal 
drift. But I would first observe, that I prefer the title 
So^foe A*ve<ri$, to the other, Ahemc So^fac, because he in- 
troduces her as her own encomiast. 

Ver. 1. Wisdom sliall praise herself.] This she properly 
doth in a written law, by which the Spirit of God reveals 
his will or his knowledge to man. 

Herself, ^X^ v ««"?£• ^ a Y not ^ s be understood of 
the spirit of the law, as distinguished from the letter or 
body of it? Much hath been said of its spiritual sense, 
in which indeed its true wisdom lay. 

And shall glory in the midst of her people.] What people 
could a Jewish writer suppose the peculium of wisdom, 
but those of his own nation? The law indeed could glory 
no where else but among them : but wisdom, in any other 
construction of it, might glory elsewhere, as well as among 
them. 

Ver. 2.- In the congregation of the Most High shall she 
open her mouth.] By Moses being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath-day; or, if we understand Ecclesia, or Con- 
cilium, of larger and more solemn assemblies at Jerusalem, 



the place may still be well interpreted of the law read and 
expounded in them. (See Dcut. xxxi. 10,11.) And triumph 
before his power, tvavrt Swafitajg avrOv. Syriac, In medio 
exercituum ejus, his hosts, t. e. congregation of Israelites ; 
Ab omnibus amicis ejus, Arabic. 

The Vulgate indeed hath it, In conspectu virtutis ejus. 
But then this is immediately explained into the same sense 
the other versions give; viz. In medio populi exaltabitur. 
In plenitudine sanctd admirabitur, et in rmdtitudine elec- 
torum habebit laudem, &c. 

It is worth noting, however, that W robur, Sivafiic, doth 
also signify (taken without points) congregari, coire; and, 
after all, why may not YQ} signify the ark of the covenant, 
called otherwise the ark of his strength? Psal. exxxii. 8- 
2 Chron. vi. 41. Without doubt the law never triumphed 
so conspicuously, as in the presence of the ark at the 
passage over Jordan, the siege of Jericho, and on other 
occasions, whence it might be called W tt~)N the ark of his 
strength ; or, on more ordinary occasions, at the great as- 
semblies of the tabernacle and temple, when all the con- 
gregations appeared before the Lord. 

Ver. 3. I came out of the mouth of the Most High.] This, 
though generally understood of the almighty fiat, (see 
Bishop Bull's Defens. Fid. Nic. cap. 9.) yet is also true of 
the Logos, or angel of the covenant, who, as the Vulgate 
adds, was primogenitus ante omnem creaturam. True of 
the Holy Spirit, and with great propriety, from his being 
Uvevfia;- but most literally true of the law given at Mount 
Sinai, God spake these words and said. And indeed all 
the law was delivered to Moses orally, God spake to him 
face to face as a man speaketh to his friend, Exod. xxxiiL 
9 — 11. and elsewhere. 

And covered the earth with a cloud.] viz. When God ut- 
tered the law, either at Mount Sinai, which was covered 
with thick clouds and darkness for forty days together, 
while the law was delivering to Moses, or afterward to 
Moses from 'the pillar of the cloud, from whence God al- 
ways spake to him. 

Ver. 4. I dwelt in high places, and my throne (was may 
as well be supplied as) is in the cloudy pillar.] True of the 
angel of the covenant, but true of the covenant itself too. 
The law was ovpavoQev, ministered by angels in the hands 
of a mediator. Not only the morality of it is eternal and 
immutable, but even the external apparatus of it had its 
pattern in the mount; which being the example and shadow, 
as St. Paul says, of heavenly things, the whole law of the 
tabernacle was exhibited in the mount. 

And possibly Iv v^Xote KaTevKiivuxre, may relate princi- 
pally to the Divine model, and be taken in this sense, / 
pitched my tabernacle in the mount 

My throne is in the cloudy pillar; or, with the r cloudy pil- 
lar, viz. the ark of the testimony, wherein first the tico tables 
of stone, then the whole written law, were deposited, over 
which, so deposited, the cloud rested or sat. It is expressly 
called Gpovoc by Josephus, agreeably to the Scripture ex- 
pression of God's sitting between the cherubims. He also 
calls it apfia, the chariot, from his riding upon the chentbims: 
and it is called in Scripture TQ3 the glory, from the? Schc- 
chinah residing over it. 

It is true, it hath been much doubted whether the whole 
law, as well as the tables of the covenant, were included in 
the ark. But it is enough for the interpretation of this writer 
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that the Jews held it was, viz. an entire copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, and aH autograph of their lawgiver Moses himself. 

Vcr. 5: I. alone corhpassed the circuit of heaven.] Tvpbv 
ovpavov iKvicXwoa fiovt). It is said of Solomon, (Wisd. vii.) 
that God granted him the certain knowledge of the altera- 
tiohs of the turning [of the sun], the change of seasons, the 
circuit of the years, and the positio7is of the stars: so here 
it is said of the writings of Moses, with greater truth, that 
the trufe knowledge of the creation, course, or revolution of 
the heavenly bodies, for days and for nights, for months, 
and seasons, and years, was first delivered and explained 
in them; and in them only, with any authority and certainty. 

The circuit here, Tvpov, and the turning in Wisd. vii. 18. 
was most probably in the original of both places Wan Ara- 
bic root for circuivit, gyravit, which, though rendered in 
Job ix. 9. and xxxviii. 32. drcturus, probably means rlo 
more than the revolutions of the heavens for the distinc- 
tions of times and seasons, according to Moses's account. 

And walked in the bottom of the deep.] I alone discovered 
the nature and uses of the great abyss ; viz. when it was co- 
vered with darkness, (Gen. i. 2.) when its waters were sepa- 
rated, (ver. 6.) when the fountains of it were broken up. 
(Gen. vii. 11.) 

Ver. G. In the waves of the sea, and in all the earth, and 
in every people and nation, I got a possession.] I gained the 
first knowledge, and gave the only authentic account by re- 
velation, of the formation of seas and dry land, of the pro- 
lific qualities of both ; of the overwhelming the earth by 
the waters at the general deluge ; of all the nations and ge- 
nerations of men in succession,, from the creation to the 
dispersion of them throughout the earth. Whatever know- 
ledge is extant of these things is collected together, and is 
only to be found originally in the miTl *I3D, the only true 
source and foundation both of natural philosophy and his- 
tory of the knowledge of things and men. 

This perhaps may look forced: but what interpretation 
can be given that will not equally look so? To say, for 
instance, of the Logos, the Creator himself, that he got a 
possession in his works (icraaOcu is the word), that he did ac- 
quirere, vel comparare, in all these things, which were ori- 
ginally and naturally his own, seems as harsh. The author 
of the book of Wisdom allows to Solomon's borrowed cha- 
racter all which is here contended for, the law in the bor- 
rowed character of wisdom. Nor is it improper to inter- 
pret all that the writer ascribes there to the personage of 
Solomon, of sacred history, or the law, or Pentateucli in 
particular. (Sec Com. on Wisd. vii.) It may therefore 
be as justly applied to and predicated of the one as the 
other. 

Ver. 7. IVith all these things I sought rest.] Rich with all 
this treasure of recondite knowledge, I saw where to de- 
posit, preserve, and improve my gains, and in whose inhe- 
ritance J should abide; viz. I sought in whose, &c. without 
an interrogation point. YX^povofiia tivoq is a Hebraism, 
where the cujus expressed by *a is the suffix; as ^D 1 ? "Oil et 
in sorte cujus, viz. in cujus sorte. 

Vcr. 8. So the Creator of all things (Krfcrrrjc in the proper 
sense of creation, or Dominus, as the Syr. and Arab, have 
it) gave me commandment, and he that made me (or who in- 
stituted me, tcrtvag fie ; so Krt&tvTt'xvrjv, arteminstituere, so 
jura condere) caused my tabernacle to rest, and said, Let 
thy dwelling be in Jacob, and thine inheritance in Israel.] 

VOL. IV. 



Can this be said properly of wisdom in any other sense 
than in that above given? 

Ver. 9. He created me from the beginning before the 
world.] The decalogue, and all the purely moral precepts 
of the law, are everlasting commandments. God ordained 
them from the beginning, and established them as the im- 
mutable eternal rules of righteousness. And this seems 
to me to be that' branch of true wisdom, of which the 
root hath never been revealed ; (i. 6.) not farther at least 
than that it is in and from God: and that this is so, ap- 
pears from men's disputing about the true foundation of 
morality, even to this very day. 

"Ektktc is not well rendered here by created, which can 
in no proper sense be applied either to wisdom, the 
Logos, or Holy Spirit, or any thing uncreate. The same 
Greek word is found in Prov. viii. 22.. to be the rendering 
of ^Jp he possessed' me. By which discovery St. Jerome 
rescued the strongest weapon the Arians fought with out 
of their hands. And therefore, if we interpret this present 
text of the Logos, we must either presume that the same 
word was the original here that is in the Hebrew, Pro- 
verbs, or at least some other word not properly signifying, 
or not only signifying creation. 

In the first chapter of this book kti&o is twice used in 
speaking of wisdom, yet in neither place, to my apprehen- 
sion, in the sense of creating, as our translators have ren- 
dered it. 

The first place is this, Tlporlpa ttcivtw tKTiorai So^fo, 
which probably means no more than JJpiOTevei lv tram, she 
is preferable to all things in point of excellence. — Primacy 
is ordained to her, she is appointed or constituted first of 
things. It is true the Arabic gives it, Plus omnibus rebus 
multiplicata est sapientia. The Syriac, Omnibus his abnn- 
dantior est .sapientia. Hence I conjecture the original 
word might be "^j-p which signified both excellentenv effecit 
(as in Gen. xlix. 4.) and abundantem effecit, (as in Exod. 
xxxvi. 7.) by which means all the versions may be ac- 
counted for. 

Again, i. 9. He created her, Avrbg itcTurev avrrjv* Syriac, 
patefecit. Arabic, retexit earn. Probably the Hebrew 
gave it rnjN which signifies both nudari, to answer the two 
last-named versions, and effundi for the Greek ticri<Tev; viz. 
he produced, brought forth, exhibited her, as a* law to his 
creatures. And in this sense I take ita-tve in the text in 
hand; viz. he exhibited the laws of morality, which were 
eternally in his own mind, as the public rule of his own, 
and all his creatures' actions. 

And I shall never fail.] Though this was not true of 
the ceremonial law, as it was of the moral precepts, yet* 
the Jews thought both eternal, and to abide for ever. 

Ver. 10. In his holy tabernacle I served before him.] As' . 
having appointed all the service to be performed in it, and 
being fulfilled in the punctual observance of the same. 
Aarpeia, or the acceptable service, (Rom. ix. 4.) as well as 
vofioStaia, was only among the Jews. And the public ser- 
vice in the place where God should choose, containing the 
laws of sacrifice, expiation, &c. was the principal branch of 
the ritual law (and in reality fuller of wisdom than the Jews 
imagined) ; aud in this text, by a common mode of speech, 
the law is said to do, what he who duly executes it doth. 

And so was I established in Sion.] Fixed there at last, 
as being the appointed scat of worship. If the interpreta- 
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tion of Xurovpyuv here appears something strained, what 
construction is there that will suit this place that is not so? 

The reference in the margin to Exod. xxxi. 3. sends us 
to the divinely gifted operators that made the tabernacle. 
And the same gift may be said or supposed to be restored 
and exercised more conspicuously at the building of the 
temple of Solomon, and 50 to be established in Sion. But 
though I readily admit this kind of wisdom to be a part of 
the description vii. Sap. Sol. yet how such a talent in 
workmanship can bo said to serve XurovpytXv, before him, 
I cannot readily see. As I take it, the spirit of wisdom 
given to the workers of the tabernacle served only the 
tabernacle itself, to make it the perfect copy of the pattern 
in the mount, and therefore was necessarily inspired for 
that end, and has no just relation to the subject that we 
are now upon. 

Neither do I see how we can suppose the Logos Xurovp- 
yuv; for he is rather the person to whom the service was 
made, as being supposed the object of worship in the Sche- 
chinah. I greatly mistake, if the tabernacle and first temple- 
service was not all supposed addressed to the Divine GJory 
resident there ; and therefore the service itself could not 
be performed, but only in that place where the visible Pre- 
sence dwelt, which likewise made the Jews pray towards 
the temple from all quarters of the world. I say, if the 
Logos was in the pillar of cloud and glory, the service of 
the tabernacle cannot be ascribed to him as agent, but as 
recipient. 

Ver. 11. Likewise in the beloved city he gave me rest.] 
When Solomon dedicated his temple, he said, Arise, O 
God, into thy resting-place, thou and the ark of thy strength. 
The written law, after many peregrinations and removes, 
rested at Jerusalem ; there also the service was established 
without removal to any other place, And in Jerusalem ivas 
my power; imperium mevm, Syriac and Arabic. There 
the law reigned, and there only, as in its proper capital; 
with regard to God it served, it ministered; with regard to 
men, it reigned. 

Ver. 12. And I took root in an honourable people.] Ae- 
SoZaajxivy, a people honoured with God's visible residence 
among them, by the Schechinah, 5>v -n So£a. (Rom. ix.) 

Even in the portion of the Lord's inheritance.] True 
of the people, and true of their land, Canaan, in that 
and in them the law took root, and no where else; being 
the national religion of no country or people but their own. 
I shall only add, that from this figure of taking root in tho 
above verse, the author proceeds poetically in wisdom's 
personage, to compare her to the most stately trees, bear- 
ing choicest fruits; which still bears a better construction 
from the law and books of Moses, than from any thing 
else that occurs to me at present. Ver. 20. doth particu- 
larly accord with what the Psalmist writes of the ITOn. 
(Psal. xix. 7—11.) 

Ver. 15. Like aspalathus.] The Vulgate translates it, bal- 
samum aromatizans, i. e. balm; but it is not in the Greek 
text, which reads in many copies, we 7raAa$oc apw^arwv, i. e. 
as a collection of spices; one cannot well determine what 
a<nra\aOog is, or what spicy shrub it means. The author 
seems to allude to the different sorts of perfumes mentioned 
Exod. xxx. 34. when he says, I gave a sweet smell like cin- 
namon and aspalathus, and I yielded a pleasant odour like 
the best myrrh. This probably respects the composition of 



the first perfume mentioned there, which was made of myrrh, 
cinnamon, the aromatic cane, and cassia, mixed with oil. 
The Vulgate speaks here of balm and of storax only; but 
the Greek has neither of these, but mentions in general a 
collection of spices. The words which follow, I have per- 
fumed my house like galbanum, onyx, and stacte, and as the 
drop of frankincense which fell of itself , according to the 
Vulgate rendering, respects the composition of the second 
perfume. The Greek has it, As the fume of thefrankincense 
which is burnt in the tabernacle. It is certain, the incense, 
or second sort, was compounded of all these spices, and 
this perfume was to be used by burning it upon the altar, 
which the Greek version and Vulgate often call the altar of 
perfumes, or of thumiama. The Vulgate here calls that 
ungula, which is called onyx in Exodus, and what is there 
called stacte is here called gutta. For stacte are those 
drops of myrrh which come naturally from the tree without 
cutting it; so that both these words signify the same thing. 
(See Lamy's Appar. Bibl. vol. ii. p. 283.) 

Ver. 18. lam the mother of fair love, and fear, and know- 
ledge, and holy hope: I therefore being eternal am given to 
all my children which arenamed of him.] This is not in the 
Alex. MS. or Vatican, nor in the oriental versions. Such 
copies as have it vary greatly, and in the most correct it is 
much perplexed. From whence the latter part, as it stands 
in the Vulgate, came, does not appear, as it is uncertain 
what copy they followed, and of what authority that copy 
was ; but it is remarkable that St. Cyprian is said by FK 
Nob. to have one half of it. The sense of the former part 
of the verse seems to be, Those that possess me are loved 
of God, they shall be filled with his love and fear, and with 
the knowledge of his truths and mysteries, and have the 
pleasing hope of being happy with him, and enjoying him 
perfectly. As to the latter part, which indeed seems cor- 
rupt, Hoeschelius and Grabe agree with our translators. 
Grotius conjectures the true reading to be, St'Su^u Se uv^l- 
Travi rote t£kvoiq jxou ael yzviaSai, ItcXeyofiivoig vtt clvtov, I give 
to all my children, who are his elect, immortality. Calmet 
reads, with a slight alteration, SiSo)/n Si <rvixitaui tois t£kvoi$ 
fiov atly£v(<T$ai,Tdie\tyon(vQiQ an clvtov, sc. Kapwov, (ver.17.) 
connecting it with the foregoing verse to the following 
sense: — I am as the vine, whose flowers produce rich and 
precious fruit, and give immortality to all my children, who 
gather of this fruit; alluding to the tree of life planted in 
Paradise. And then it follows very naturally, ver. 19. Come 
unto me all ye that be desirous of me, and fill yourselves with 
my fruit. 

Ver. 20. For my memorial is sweeter than honey, and 
mine inheritance than the honeycomb.] 'Ynlp fxiXirog kt//>oD. 
Other copies have idpov, tckvpov, Ktipiov, and some tcvptov. 
Bochart conjectures the true reading to be in one word,/«- 
\iKijoov, and in this sense fxeXUtioov, favus, occurs in Theo- 
critus, 

'Etc oro^uarwv & ■ 
"Eppd fioi fava yXvKtpwrlpa 7) /uAuajpa*. (Idyll. 20.) 

And possibly the son of Sirach might borrow the word 
from him, for he lived not many years after him, and both 
wrote in Egypt. (Hieroz. lib. iv. cap. 12.) The Syriac 
and Arabic, which hwefavum only, favour this conjecture. 
The rendering would be better and clearer, The remem- 
brance of me is sweeter than honey, and the jwssession of me 
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than the honeycomb. And thus Calmet, 27 est plus donx de 
se souvenir de mot, et de me posseder,que de gotiter lemielle 
plus delicieux. The pleasures of wisdom are chaste and 
innocent, far above the surfeiting and guilty ones which the 
world offers, which have a sting accompanying their sweet- 
ness. The Scriptures, to recommend the study of the law, 
and the practice of the commandments of God, use the 
same comparison, Psal. xix. 11. cxix. 103. 

Ver. 21. They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink me snail yet be thirsty.] The entertainment arising 
from wisdom is often set forth under the notion of a feast'; 
whereby is expressed the high satisfaction, joy, and plea- 
sure, which the principles of wisdom and virtue fill the 
heart with. Its entertainment is such, that a most plentiful 
provision is made for all hungry and thirsty souls, who 
shall find life, vigour, strength, and joy, communicated to 
them from her sacred instructions, as from a perpetual 
spring; and the appetite for her delicacies shall be conti- 
nually renewing, growing, and increasing upon them. The 
following is a beautiful contrast, and truly states the differ- 
ence : " Hoc distarc inter delicias corporis et cordis solet, 
quod corporales deliciae, cum non habentur, grave in se 
desiderium accendunt; cum vero avide eduntur, comeden- 
tem protinus in fastidium per satietatem vertunt. At contra 
spirituales delicise cum non habentur, in fastidio sunt; cum 
vero habentur, in desiderio: tantoque amplius a comedente 
esuriuntur, quanto ctabesuriente amplius comeduntur. In 
illis appetitus placet, experientia displicet; in istis appe- 
litus vilis, et experientia magis placet : in illis appetitus 
saturitatem, saturitas fastidium gencrat; in istis autem ap- 
petitus saturitatem, saturitas appetitum parit. Augentcnim 
spirituales deliciee desiderium in mente, dum satiant." 
(Greg. Horn. 3G. in Evang.) The metaphor of eating 
and drinking, applied to the pursuit of wisdom, is very 
familiar to the eastern nations, and frequent in the Jewish 
writings. Hence Philo represents wisdom, prudence, vir- 
tue, &c. as the food of the soul, or that spiritual meat and 
drink which nourish to life eternal. In Scripture too it 
often occurs. (See Psal. xlii. 3. Prov. ix. 5. Isa. lv. i, 2. 
Matt. v. 6. John vi. 27. 35.) 

Ver. 22. He that obeyeth me shall never be confounded; 
and they that work by me shall not do amiss.'] The Vulgate 
renders, Qui audit me, non confundetur, following a faulty 
copy which had 6 «raKovwv /xov. 01 epyaZa/jitvoi lv IjjloI would 
be better rendered, They that labour for me, or to obtain 
me, shall not miscarry and lose their labour, obx anapn'ivovm, 
or shall not sin; i. e. fall into any wilful and deliberate sins, 
or shall not err from God's commandments through the 
light which wisdom holds forth. The verses which follow 
from hence are not part of wisdom's speech or eulogy, but 
spoken by the author as from himself. 

Ver. 25. lie ftlleth all things with his wisdom, as Phi- 
son.] Phison, according to the mystical theology of the 
Jews, is constantly interpreted wisdom. It is derived from 
a radix, which signifies to fill, to increase, to spread, and 
diffuse itself as from a centre; for most of the Hebrew 
lexicographers agree in deriving it, cither from the verb 
#©, which signifies to run out, to be full, or increase; or 
from TO3, which signifies to spread itself; because tides arc 
so violent and so high at the end of the Persian Gulf, that 
trenches were not a sufficient defence against their irrup- 
tions into the neighbouring grounds, so that all that coast 



is full of lakes, marshy places, and sands, as Strabo ob- 
serves, (lib. xvi.) Nothing, therefore, could be more pro- 
per than an allusion to this river Pison, Gcn.-ii.ll. which 
implies overflowing in its very name. (See xxi. 13.) . 

Ver. 26. As Jordan in the time of harvest.] The river 
Jordan was remarkable for overflowing all its banks an- 
nually about the time of the barley-harvest. (See Josh. iii. 
15.) It was occasioned probably by .the melting of the 
snow of Lebanon, and the neighbouring mountains. This 
happened about March, or in the first month, as it is ex- 
pressedj 1 Chron. xii. 15. At present it has lost its ancient 
greatness, whether it be because the rapidity of its current 
hath worked its channel deeper than it was formerly, or 
because its waters are diverted some other way. Mr. Maun- 
drell says, he could discern no sign or probability of such 
overflowing when he was at it, which was the 30th of 
March, and the proper time for it; and that the river was 
so far from overflowing, that it ran at least two yards be- 
low the brink of its channel. (Journey from Aleppo, p. 82.) 
By Geon in the next verse, we are to understand the Nile, 
the overflowing of which rendered Egypt exceedingly fruit- 
ful; and by the time of vintage, the gathering in of the 
summer fruits, as those of the vine and olive; and the 
word harvest, mentioned just before, is sometimes taken in 
the same extensive sense, to include these as well as corn. 

Ver. 30. J also came out as a brook from a river, and 
as a conduit into a garden. Ver. 31. J said, I will water 
my best garden — And, lo, my brook became a river, and my 
river became a sea>] If this be a continuation of wisdom's 
speech, as Calmet supposes, it will rather confirm the 
sense given in the former part of the chapter, for thus she 
proceeds : — I am a never-failing source, a fountain of living 
waters : I am an emanation from, or as one of the four ri- 
vers which watered Paradise; as their streams enriched the 
ground, and made it fruitful, the same I do likewise in the 
hearts of men. I distribute my influence universally, aiid 
am assisting to all by the light of nature; but my favour is 
bestowed most liberally to my chosen in Judca, to whom 
I vouchsafed a more particular knowledge of my laws. 
Jerusalem is my garden and my fruitful field, my vineyard, 
is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah my pleasant 
plant ; (Isa. v. 7.) from thence my waters flowed to the rest 
of the world, (Isa. ii. 3.) which, increasing continually in 
their course, at length became a great sea, spreading itself 
far and wide. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Ver. 1. J N three things I was beautified, and stood up beau- 
tiful both before God and men.] Rather, I teas delighted 
and pleased with them; for so the Greek will admit, and the 
other versions render. What fallows next, and stood up 
beautiful both before God and man, is countenanced by 
none of the versions, is very obscure, and scarce intelligi- 
ble. The present Greek text seems to be faulty here ; pro- 
bably the true reading is, koL l<mv i)Qaia, which the Vulgate 
seems to have followed, In tribus placitum est spiritui meo, 
qua sunt probata coram Deo et hominibus ; \. e. Tliree things 
I delighted in and found worthy of my esteem, and they 
are agreeable to and approved of both by God and men; 
or, as Covcrdale has it, which be also allowed before God 
and men. And thus the Syriac and Arabic take it. 
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A man and a wife that agree together.] Su/iTrcpi^cpfycvoi; 
i. c. equally yoked. Hence marriage is called conjugium 
(sec Prov. xi. 29.) in the LXX. where <Tvinrtpi<ptp6ixtvot is so 
used. The metaphor is taken from drawing; for when two 
persons meet together alike in their tempers and behaviour, 
they arc then rightly paired, l<ro<p6poi, i. e. «<rwc $£povrt$, ac- 
cording to the scholiast on Homer. Such as disagree, and 
through a contrariety of inclinations draw different ways, 
are, in the language of the apostle, inpo^vyovvrig, (2 Cor. 
vi. 14.) and an evil wife is by our author, pursuing the same 
comparison, called, a yoke shaken to and fro, xxvi. 7. 
The Syriac and Arabic rendering of ver. 8. of this chapter, 
describes a happy couple, by not drawing aratrum cum 
bove et asino simnl. A very strong and particular expres- 
sion, referring to Deut.xx.10. which forbids the ploughing 
with ftri ox and an ass, or the joining together two creatures 
so different in their tempers, motions, and strength, to draw 
in the same yoke. Homer agrees exactly with this writer 
when he says, 

Ov /lev yap rovyt Kptlaaov icai apttov, 



*H ofl' 6/io0povc*ovT£ vorj/xaai oikov c^tjtov 
y Avi)o rjdl ywt). (Odyss. vi.) 

Ver. 2. A rich man that is a liar.] Poverty often puts 
men upon lying, and some of the ancients say it is a vice 
peculiar to slaves; what should then entice a rich man to 
be guilty of it, but a base soul, or a long-contracted ha- 
bit ? Rich men are often lavish of their large promises, and 
think no more of them afterward, which is particularly 
true of one that is avaricious and covetous, and values his 
money more than his credit or honour. 

An old adulterer that doteth.] Adultery in extreme old 
age is the more scandalous, as it disgraces what is so ve- 
nerable in itself, and is a bad example to the younger sort. 
Cicero has the like sentiment: " Cum omni actati focda sit 
libido, turn senectuti multo focdissima. Sin autem libidini 
intemperantia accesserit, duplex malum est ; quod et ipsa 
senectus concipit dedecus, et facit adolcscentiumimpuden- 
tiorem intemperantiam." (Lib. i. de Offic.) A fond old man 
is a bad character, but a vicious one is much worse. Age 
generally brings prudence and a maturity of judgment, 
and either lessens or extinguishes the fire of impure lust. 
An old man therefore that is given to uncleanness and cri- 
minal passions, shews, that his past life has been irregular 
and mispent, and that he has made an ill use of his reason. 
The attempt therefore upon Susannah by the two ancients 
of the people, was the more scandalous and flagrant, from 
their station and character. But may not this be a false 
reading; for there is no mention of an old adulterer in any 
of the versions; and why an old adulterer particularly? 
Is not an adulterer at all times to be abhorred and hated ; 
and a young man that is so inclined to be more dreaded, 
as being more dangerous, though the other be more ridicu- 
lous ? I think the true reading is, ylpovra fxwpov ; i. e. a silly 
old man, who acts imprudently or lightly, who might have 
been expected through a long term of life to have gained 
much prudence and experience. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by the Vulgate, and Syriac, and Arabic versions, 
which have, senex fatuus et iusensatus; and by the context 
very strongly. 

Ver. 3. If thou hast gathered nothing in thy youth, how 
canst thou find any thing in thine age?] Some understand 



this as an advice to lay up riches in the time of youth, which 
is the most proper season, as the body is then in the great- 
est vigour; but it seems better to understand it of seeking 
after wisdom, and laying up a stock of useful knowledge 
early in life, that a man may not be greatly deficient, or 
want it in his old age, when he will have great occasion for 
it, and it will be too late to obtain it. And thus the orien- 
tal version, Si injuventute tua sapientiam non congessisti, 
quomodo reperies earn in senectute tna? The like advice 
Bias the philosopher gives, tyo&ov dirb vt6rr\rog tig yrjpag 
avakaixfiavt aotplav . . . j3c|3cuorq>ov yap rovro twv aXXwv 
KTTf/mrwv. (Ap. Laert.) ripovrtg in the following verses 
does not signify old men strictly so called, but is to be 
taken as senatus among the Latins, and npidfivripoi some- 
times by the Greeks, which are rather terms of dignity, 
than real marks of age. This seems necessary to avoid 
tautology, and is confirmed by the ancient versions. The 
Syriac has, Quam decens est magnatibus sapientia, est hor 
nestis sensus atque consilium. And the Arabic, Quam pul- 
chra est sapientia nobilibits, et honoratis ratio ac judicium? 
Junius likewise understands it of dignified persons, or such 
as are in authority. 

Ver. 7. There be nine things which I have judged in mine 
heart to be happy, and the tenth I will titter with my 
tongue.]The veryJearned Bishop Chandler says, (Vindica- 
tion of Christianity, p. 80.) that there is a verse, or a sen- 
tence at least, wanting in all the Greek copies, as the con- 
text manifestly shews ; for whereas ten particulars are re- 
ferred to by the wise man, neither the Greek, Latin, nor 
English, seems to contain more than nine: but as the Latin 
and Greek mention different particulars, there is a greater 
probability by that means of making out the number. For 
if we add with the Vulgate, Beatas ille, qui invenit amicum 
verum, the whole will he complete; nor can we pitch upon 
any particular as a more necessary ingredient to happiness, 
nor is any one more commended by our author in various 
parts of this book ; or we may add from the Syriac, Beatus 
vir, quern non f regit pauper t as, to supply the defect. Bad- 
well calls the fear of the Lord, the tenth; and Grotius says, 
the love of the Lord must be the particular wanting, unless 
prudence and a friend (ver. 9.) be both taken in. But, not to 
insist that the fear and love of God were not so nicely dis- 
tinguished in the Old Testament times, as by St. John in 
his FirstEpistle; since Syriac and Arabic, as well as Com- 
plut. have this distinction here: it may however be ob- 
served, that after saying, ver. 10. there is none above him 
that feareth the Lord, it seems strange (ver. 11.) to make the 
love of the Lord above all things, meaning somewhat dif- 
ferent from his fear. And it seems yet stranger to do this 
without some particle of connexion. Our translation in- 
deed adds but, which should be put in italics ; the doing 
this is much neglected in the apocryphal books. 

And he that liveth to see the fall of his enemy.] This is 
according to the narrowness of the Jewish notions. The 
Jews thought hatred and revenge were permitted, or how- 
ever tolerated, under that dispensation; (see Mace. v. 43.) 
but this was an abuse and corruption of the law. When 
we read of saints under it wishing for or rejoicing over the 
fall of their enemies, or the death of the wicked, or uttering 
imprecations against them, this is not to be resolved into 
any principle of revenge or rancour against them, but pro- 
ceeds rather from a commendable zeal, and a thirst for 
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God's glory, which is displayed by such instances of his 
justice. 

Ver. 11. The love of the Lord passeth all tilings for illu- 
mination.'] i. e. He that desires to enter farthest into the se- 
crets of wisdom, and to make greater progress in the school 
of knowledge and virtue, will sooner learn and improve by the 
love of God, than by his own study or inquiry ; God's bless- 
ing will best forward his endeavours, and his obedience is 
the most promising means of illumination. To the same 
purpose is that passage, xxi. 11. He that keepeth the law of 
the Lord, getteth the understanding thereof: and that of 
Solomon, They that, seek the Lord understand all things. 
(Prov. xxviii. 5. see Psal. cxix. 100. Wisd. i. 4.) And our 
Saviour assures us, that if any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God. (John vii. 17. 
viii. 31, 32.) Some make the sense to be, that the love of 
God excels all the former instances of happiness, and is 
more glorious than any of them; and thus the Tigurine ver- 
sion, Religio Domini claritate superat omnia* Without it, 
the rest lose their perfection; neither dutiful children, a 
prudent wife, a sincere friend, nor even wisdom itself, .can 
make a man happy, but he that hath it is "rather an angel 
than a man. St. Paul has the like eulogium upon charity, 
or the love of God, 1 Cor. xiii. Drusius and some others 
think the words ug^ttyriajxbv to be an interpolation ; and in- 
deed they are not in soma Greek copies, nor in the Vulgate. 
The following verse too is wanting in many editions; the 
sense of which seems to be, The fear of the Lord is &px*i> tne 
cause or principle of the love of him, and faith is the cause 
of a holy trust and confidence in him. 

Ver. 13. Give me any plague but the plague of the heart ; 
and any wickedness but the wickedness of a woman.] The 
Greek is elliptical here, which our translators have sup- 
plied. We may insert cvSokgj from ver. 16. or some such 
verb; as Calmet, Grotius, and Junius, help this defect. 
The sense of the first part is like that of Solomon, The spi- 
rit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; but a wounded spirit 
who can bear? (Prov. xviii. 14.) This author hath been 
condemned for his moroseness to children, and his reflec- 
tions upon the female sex; as to the former, I have shewn 
that his precepts of correction are to be taken in a re- 
strained sense; and with respect to the latter, Janseniusand 
other writers observe, that he is no professed enemy to the 
sex, nor intends any reflection upon them in general, as 
being the most beautiful part of the species, and designed, 
in their formation, as helpmeets and comforts to man/ He 
fails not to give merit its due praise, and where an oppor- 
tunity offers, as in the beginning of the next chapter, of ex- 
tolling a virtuous and deservingwoman, he does it informs 
of the highest respect What is said to the disadvantage 
of them in this and the next chapter, is only to expose 
the failings of some few degenerate and perverse ones, but 
with a design to recommend, by the contrast, the worthier 
part of the sex the more. And though he may not seem 
quite complaisant, his intention is honest and commendable; 
viz. to instruct youth what circumspection and prudence are 
necessary in the choice of a wife, and the conduct to be ob- 
served to prevent feuds and differences in the married state. 
Phocylides, among the fragments which aTe preserved, has 
some very remarkable verses upon the sex. What is par- 
ticular and worth observing is, that he derives their good 
and ill qualities from some animals which partake of them, 



and whom in that respect they resemble. I shall mention 
only the two following : 

OIkovouoq t ayaOi}, teal liriararai tpyaZtcrQat. 

i. e. She that is cross and snarling hath something of the 
nature and temper of the dog; but the good housewife, the 
prudent economist, the careful manager, resembles the la- 
borious bee, with her collection of sweets. 

Ver. 14. And any affliction but tlie affliction from them 
that hate me, and any revenge but the revenge of enemies.] 
The sense of the whole seems to be, — I would have any af- 
fliction or misfortune rather than that which my enemy 
wishes me. Or, I will compound for any suffering so my 
enemy knows nothing of it, and has not the ill-natured 
pleasure of triumphing over me in it, andTejoicingatwhat 
has happened to me: for this reason it is said of Saul's 
death, Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Ashkelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the nncircumcised triumph. (2 Sam. i. 20.) 
A piece of ill news an enemy hugs inwardly, and would 
purchase at any rate,-" Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mer- 
centur Atridse." Or the sense may be that of holy David, 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies, which 
often made apart of his prayer. In the next verse it is said, 
There is no wrath above the wrath of an enemy, vttIq Svfiov 
tX^pov, which differs from the former; : for it seems more 
agreeable to the context tq read, There is no wrath above 
the wrath of a woman, or at least above the wrath of a she- 
enemy. Accordingly the Syriac renders, Non est inimicitia 
ainarior ea quce mulieris est. And St. Chrysostom reads in 
like manner. And so the Vulgate has it, and the margin 
of the Geneva Bible. Juvenal confirms the observation, 
" VindictaNemo magis gaudct, quam foemina." (Sat. xiii.) 

Ver. 15. There is no head above the head of a serpent.] 
The Hebrew word UW) principally signifies the head, and 
is as properly used for poison, because the venom of those 
pernicious creatures, asps, vipers, and serpents, lies chiefly 
in their head and teeth. Thus Hosea x. 4. what our ver- 
sion renders hemlock, is ttfN") in the Hebrew. The In- 
terlinear version has here indeed caput; but Pagnin has ex- 
plained it well, by inserting venenum iu the margin. For 
what shall we understand by caput, or a head simply, ex- 
cept something be understood or supplied, as in the Chal- 
dee paraphrase it is, in which, both in this place and some 
others, the reading is — As the head of hurtful serpents, de- 
noting thereby either poison, or some noxious poisonous 
thing. As ttttH doth primarily signify a head, so it is no 
less manifest that it is often used, written in the same man- 
ner, for poison itself, probably deduced from the first sig- 
nification, as the serpent's poison is in its head. There are 
many instances .in which it is used in such a sense, as 
Deut. xxix. 18. A root that beareth gall and wormwood, 
rwVl WfcO, i. e. according to the margin, a poisonous herb. 
The like occ,urs Deut. xxxii. 32. and ISWiTi U)81 ver. 33. is 
expressly translated, venom of serpents; and so Jer. viii. 

14. WH *D water of gall, is, in the margin, poison, and • 
Amos vi. 12. Ye have turned judgment, MHb in venenum, 
according to the Interlinear version : see Jcr.ix.15. xxxiii. 

15. Lam. iii.5. 10. in all which places, it is manifest, that 
WN~) signifies something distinct from head, though Ar. 
Montanus, in some of them, gives no plain sense or mcan- 
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ing. But though, according to the scope of the place where 
it occurs, and as the words with which it is joined suggest, 
it has different significations, yet for the most part they 
tend to, or arc derived from, one notion ; viz. poison, and 
the qualities of noxiousness and hitterness usually as- 
cribed to it. And thus Calmet understands this place, and 
Bochart, Hieroz. lib. i. cap. 28. and Pocock, in Hos. 
torn. ii. 81716c too is often taken in the sense of poison. 
(See not. on Wisd. xvi. 5.) 

Ver. 16. 1 had rather dwell with a lion and a dragon, than 
to keep house with a wicked woman.] After what the Scrip- 
ture has informed us of Eve, the first woman, by whom sin 
entered into the world; of Potiphar's wife, who tempted 
the chastity of Joseph, and because she could not seduce 
him, was the occasion of his being cast into prison ; of 
Delilah, who was the cause of Samson's death; of Solo- 
mon's fall, through the power of beauty; of Jezebel, who 
took off righteous Naboth; of Athaliah, who put to death 
the whole royal race of Judah, to place herself upon the 
throne; of Job's wife, who was such a scourge to him, and 
herself the greatest of his plagues and misfortunes; and 
many others known and infamous in sacred and profane 
history, for their resentment and cruelty, which Calmet 
furnishes us with, — one wonders the less at what the author 
here says against the sex, I should rather say, the bad and 
abandoned part of it, for it is of these only he is to be un- 
derstood. Though he seems concerned at the fall and 
misconduct of part of a species, lovely in itself, and ex- 
presses himself in terxns of sharpness and reproach, where a 
serpent lies concealed under an angel's face, yet let it be re- 
paernbered for his vindication, that some of the ancient poets 
far exceed him in their invectives, and have as odious com- 
parisons, but I shall not retail their venom, as Grotius does. 
Ver. 17. Tlie wickedness of a woman changeth her face,] 
As a good conscience gives life and vigour to the, body, 
and has that pleasing satisfaction going along with it, as 
to display itself even in the face of a good man, as was 
particularly verified in the glory of Moses's countenance, 
and the angelip face of St. Stephen, so inward guilt is 
gloomy and melancholy, and gives a sort of horror and 
deadness to the countenance ; and so strong is the impres- 
sion/ that one may sometimes read guilt in a person's face. 
Calmet understands this of a churlish, passionate woman 
in particular, whose anger appears in her face, and spoils 
and disfigures her countenance, and when it comes to any 
outrageous excess gives her a resemblance to one of the 
furies. And indeed our translators do render irovnpia, the 
word here used, churlishness, xlii. 14. 
. And darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth.] 'Qc aaKKog. 
The Syriac and Arabic versions apply this, and indeed the 
whole verse, to the unhappy husband of such a woman, 
and make the change and gloominess to appear in his 
countenance, who from the relation that is betwixt them 
cannot help being greatly concerned for her misconduct, 
and betraying uneasiness in his looks at her behaviour : 
Malm mulieris improbitas pallidam reddit faciem 7nariti, 
eamque nigram ejficit, quasi nigredinem Cilicii. Besides 
this, which seems to suit best with the husband's mournful 
countenance, there is another simile in the margin, as a 
bear, wg aptcrog, which Bochart prefers, (Hieroz. lib. iii. 
cap. 9.) and thinks the other to be formed from ; and that the 
sullenness and sternness of look in one out of temper, is 



well expressed by the iravafii&rrrov 7rpo<rw7rov of a bear. 
Both these readings have their advocates, and are sup-, 
ported by the authority of good copies ; and it is very 
observable and particular, that the Vulgato and Jerome's 
Bible have both these comparisons together, Obccecabit 
vultum tanqnam ursus, et tanquam saccum ostendet. 

Ver. 18. Her husband shall sit among his neighbours.] 
^AvaTTKntrau If we understand this in the sense of discum- 
bere, or sitting at table, the sense then is, That her husband 
shall be continually uneasy, even in places and among 
company where he might expect to have been agreeably 
entertained and merry ; or perhaps a better sense may be, 
Her husband, avairKTurat, animo concidet, shall appear de- 
jected among his neighbours and acquaintance : and thus 
the Vulgate, In medio proximorum ejus ingemuit vir ejus. 

And when he heareth it, shall sigh bitterly.] I suppose 
the sense of our translators is, When her husband heareth 
what is said of his wife, and the complaints made against 
her, entendant ce qu f on dit de safemme, says Calmet, it will 
be a great grief and concern to him, and he will sigh bit- 
terly ; which seems much more proper than suspirabit mo- 
dicum in the Vulgate, which aro^e from a corrupt copy, 
which had juiKpa, and probably was inserted from the be- 
ginning of the next verse. The Syriac and Arabic render, 
invitus longa trahit suspiria, from a copy which had <k-ov- 
mog, instead of axovaag, which Camerarius also follows. 
This reading too is capable of a good sense ; viz. though 
her husband in company would gladly conceal his grief, for 
fear of being taken notice of, or perhaps laughed at, which 
is the way of the world, yet his sighs break from him unwill- 
ingly* when he perceives them not, and steal from him un- 
awares. And thus the Geneva version, Because of her he 
sigheth sore, or he beware. 

Ver. 19. All wickedness is but little to the ivickedness of a 
woman; let the portion of a sinner fall upon her.] See xlii. 
13, 14. and particularly Eccles. vii. 2. 8. where Solomon, 
speaking on this subject, says, One (good) man among a 
thousand, but a woman among all these have I not found. 
Which a learned writer well observes, is not to be looked 
upon as the just character of women in general in all ages 
and countries, but of such loose ones as Solomon was 
once acquainted with, or some of that stamp in that and 
the neighbouring nations. (Bishop Patrick, in loc.) The 
sense of the latter part is, Let a woman of such bad quali- 
ties fall to the share of a sinner ; for one cannot wish a 
greater plague to any man, even an enemy, than a worth- 
less and profligate woman. And thus Calmet, Qiielle toinbe 
enpartage aupecheur, and Junius, Sorte peccator accidat 
illi; which seems also the sense of the Vulgate. Such 
wishes were not unusual; there is an instance of the like 
in Virgil : — 

" Dii meliora piis, erroremque hostibus ilium !" 

(Georg. lib. iii.) 

This sense seems confirmed from xxvi. 23. A ivicked woman 
is given as a portion to a wicked man : but a godly woman 
is given to him that feareth the Lord. To which that of 
Solomon is parallel : The woman, whose heart is snares and 
nets, and her hands as bands, I find more bitter than death : 
tvhoso pleaseth, God shall escape from her ; but the sinner 
shall be taken by her. (Eccles. vii. 2G.) The sense, accord- 
ing to some is : May God deal with her as the greatest of 
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sinners! and, according to others, May God give her such 
a husband, as may either tame or reform her! 

Vcr. 20. As the climbing of a sandy way is to the feet of 
the aged, so is a wife full ofivords to a quiet man.] i. e. She 
is a constant clog and plague to him. Matrimony hath 
formerly been the common-place for raillery, as well as 
now, Ovid and Juvenal make very free with it; the latter 
takes a more than poetical licence, when he makes all 
matches unhappy, and wrangling to be the entertainment 
of even the marriage bed : 

" Semper habet lites, alternaque jurgia lectus 
In quo nupta jaeet." (Sat. vi.) 

This probably is true, where a person has the misfortune 
of a scold, as the margin here has it, for his partner; one 
who will fill his" house with rage and clamour, and his bed 
with cares and restlessness; and especially if she has a 
submissive and tame husband, she will be the more inso- 
lent and imperious, she will take advantage of his meek- 
ness to make herself absolute, and her husband ridiculous; 
But a loving and silent woman, (xxvi. 14.) L e: one who 
knows how to guide her words with discretion, is a gift 
that cometh of the Lord ; her character is amiable, and her 
person desirable. She will not cross her husband's incli- 
nations through perverseness, nor set up her own through 
haughtiness. The more easy and obliging he is, the greater 
reason does she give him to continue so. Between such a 
pair all things go on smoothly, without any rubs or re- 
proaches, and the happiness in Paradise seems again 
revived. 

Ver. 21. Stumble not at the beauty of a tooman.~\ Some 
understand it thus : Cast not thyself down at the feet of a 
beautiful woman, being captivated with her charms; and 
then the advice will be like thatix. 8. Turn away thine eye 
from a beautiful woman, for many have been deceived by 
the beauty of a woman, for herewith love is kindled as a 
fire. Or the meaning may be like that in ver. 5. Gaze not 
on a maid, that thou fall not by those things that are pre- 
cious in her. If, with the Syriac and Arabic versions, we 
understand it of an evil and loose woman, it will then be 
the same with ver. G. Give not thy soul unto liarlots, that 
thou lose not thine inheritance* 

And desire her not for pleasure.'] Etc Tpvfo'jv. The Geneva 
version has, for thy pleasure: but many copies omit this. 
The sense of the whole either is, Admire not the beauty of 
a woman, lest it kindle a criminal passion in thee, and thou 
be tempted to lust after her; or it may be considered as mat- 
ter of advice to a lover, not to choose a wife merely for her 
beauty, or for any sensual satisfaction proposed, but ra- 
ther for her good qualities and accomplishments. As a 
wise man principally aims at society in a wife, he ought 
to choose one with such good sense as to form the agree- 
able companion, and with such a temper as not only to 
share his good or evil fortune with equanimity, but with 
sufficiency and credit ; one, not merely likely to increase, 
but capable and willing to govern, his family, bring up his 
children, and to manage in all things for him to the best 
advantage. Euripides has exactly the same sentiment 
with our author:— (Priestley's edition, vol. vii. p. G37.) 

Novv xpW StaffC* ovZiv ri rijc fi/xop^iac 
"O^Aoc, <jTCtv Tig fifj (pplvac K(i\a$ e^. 



Ver. 22. A'tvoman, if she maintain her husband, is full of 
anger, impudence, and much reproach.] The wise man hav- 
ing given his sentiments about beauty, proceeds next to 
shew, that a fortune, as such, should not be chosen, be- 
cause such a one is apt to be assuming, and to reproach 
her husband with what she brought him, and that his sub- 
sistence and the figure which he makes are through her. 
Imperiousness is misbecoming and insupportable, even in 
a person of worth and merit, and much more so where 
only a family or riches is the pretence. What Juvenal 
has observed, is, I believe, the sentiment of most people: — 

" Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Graechorum, si cum magnis virtutibus adfers 
Grande supereilium." (Sat. vi.) 

There may also another sensfe be given of this place ; if 
a woman rule her husband, Mulier si primatum habeat; 
contraria est viro suo, Vulgate ; which Calmet expounds, 
Silafemme a la principale autorite, elle s f eleve contre son 
mart. The rendering of the oriental versions is remarka- 
ble, Servitus dura, et ignominid pesshna est, mulier ferociens 
in maritum suum. The poor man in Plautus made but an 
indifferent bargain, who says, " Uxorem aecepi, dote im- 
perium ve'ndidi." Phoeylides strongly dissuades from such 
a match, wherein money is the only ingredient: — 

M?j§£ yvvcuKa KctKrjv 7ro\v)(prjfJLaTov otKaS' ayzaQai, 

Ver* 23. A woman that will not comfort her husband in 
distress, maketh weak hands and feeble knees.*} Xtipzg tra- 
peifiivai, koi yovara Trapa\z\vfJL£va, %ng ov, k. t. A. Besides 
the senso of our version, there is another favoured by 
Grotius: That the woman who contributes not all in her 
power to make her husband happy, who will not be assist- 
ing in his distress, and is indifferent about his welfare, as 
that of a stranger; who will neither take pains herself, nor 
strive to gain others to promote his interest, is lazy, brutish, 
and good for nothing. Or rather, says Calmet, the mean- 
ing is, That an idle indolent woman, who, through sloth or 
delicacy, will not stir herself Xo look into her family af- 
fairs, nor contribute to the management of the common in- 
terest, can never make a husband truly happy, or be a 
proper mistress of a family. 

Ver. 24. Give the water no passage, neither a wicked wo- 
man liberty to gad abroad.] Some Greek copies have only 
l%ovalav, power simply, which a wicked woman is sure to 
abuse every where, both at home and abroad. It is as ne- 
cessary to curb and restrain a designing, heady, aspiring 
woman, as to confine a swelling water within its banks. 
Power in bad hands is dangerous, and, if not watched and 
prevented, will overturn every thing like an inundation; 
and the more strength it gains, the wider will be the de- 
solation and ruin. Other copies have i^ovaiav l%6$ov, which 
our translation follows. (See xxvi. 10.) This seems to 
refer to a custom among the eastern nations, of confining 
their women, and keeping them closely shut up. The 
apostle, among other directions given to young women, 
particularly advises them to be discreet, chaste, keepers at 
home, good, and obedient to their otvn husbands. (Tit. ii. 5.) 
Calmet says, the sense of this place is the same with that of 
Solomon: Drink water out of thine own cistern, and run- 
ning water out of thine otvn well; (Prov. v-15*) and that 
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the advice is directed to married men not to 'follow after 
strange women, nor to covet (he sweets of stolen waters : 
seexxvi. 12. where the like simile is applied to a loose 
and wicked woman. 

Ver. 26. If she go not as thou tuouldest have her, cut her 
off from thy flesh, and give her a bill of divorce, and let her 

go.] El firj iroptvirai Kara \^9^ ffOU * * c * ^ s ^ e ^ ocs n0 ^ ^ C " 
have according to thy liking, or rather, if she refuses to 
obey thy authority, and to be subject to thy power; for 
power is frequently meant and expressed by the hand; 
Xcnophon calls a good wife, one who is ready and willing 
to oblige her husband, x u Q°fyw* By some a wife has 
been considered as a man's right hand ; and then the sense 
-will be, Jf thy right hand offend thee, cut it off; though our 
Saviour by that expression intended not to authorize any 
such liberty of divorce. A wife, however, has always been 
esteemed as part of a man's own flesh ; for by matrimony 
they become tig capita fxiav, and to this the wise man seems 
here to allude. No sooner was man created, but God 
divided him into two ; and no sooner were there two, but 
he united them into one : so that marriage is almost as old 
as nature, and its union the most close and intimate. Gro- 
tius thinks the last clause, S/Sov kcu anokvaov, to be only a 
marginal explanation of the former sentence, and at length 
crept into the text; and indeed it is omitted in many 
copies. By &§ov some understand, besides the sense of 
giving a bill of divorce, the restoring of her fortune, or the 
giving her back what she brought. Dnisius infers from 
this place, that Ben Sira and Sirachides were not the same 
person, as has been the general notion. For the former's 
axiom, Os, quod cecidit in sorte tna, rode; i.t. according to 
the scholiast, that a man must sit down contented with his 
wife, whether she prove good or bad, seems inconsistent 
with the advice here given, of parting from her if her be- 
haviour is not according to a man's liking. Either, says 
he, they are different persons, or our author changed his 
sentiments. (Com. inloc. see Bartoloccii Biblioth. Rab- 
bin, vol.i. p. 349.) 

CHAP. XXVL 

Ver. 3. JjL GOOD wife is a good portion, which shall be 
given in the portion of them that fear the Lord.'] By yvvr\ 
ayaOr) or avSptla here, and Prov. xii. 4. xxxi.10. is meant, 
one that is notable, managing, and diligent, whose cha- 
racter Solomon describes, Prov. xxxi. 10, &c. In the 
former chapter, ver. 19. a wicked woman is mentioned as 
the portion of a sinner; here it is said, that a good and 
virtuous woman shall fall to the lot of the righteous, as a 
reward of his goodness ; and thus the Syriac, Mulier bona 
dabitur viro timenti Dominum, propter bona ipsius opera. 
(See ver. 23. Prov. xix. 14. Tob. vii. 12.) As a prudent 
wife is from the Lord, holy men in Scripture accordingly 
begged the direction of God and his blessing in the choice 
of a wife: for as God first instituted marriage, so he still 
presides over it, and all marriages ought to be concluded 
in his fear, and entered upon with a petition for his bless- 
ing. Abraham comforts himself that the Lord God of 
heaven would send his angel to choose a wife for his son 
Isaac: (Gen. xxiv. 7.) and his servant prays unto the 
Lord God of his master Abraham to send him good suc- 
cess in the undertaking he went about, and to shew kind- 



ness unto his' master Abraham in a particular which so 
nearly concerned the welfare of his family. (Ver. 12.) 
Drusius and some other expositors, differing herein from 
our translators, make the next verse a continuation of the 
same subject; viz. That he that is so highly favoured as 
to have the blessing of a good wife, whether he be poor 
or rich, is completely happy, and his satisfaction will ap- 
pear in his very countenance: for where the married par- 
ties are happy in and pleased with each other, and love 
and harmony are triumphant, as is the case of every well- 
chosen match, joy will of course succeed, and a never-fail- 
ing spring of delights. The Syriac and Arabic connect 
the verses in the same manner. 

Ver. 5. There be three tilings that mine heart feareth, 
and for the fourth I teas sore afraid: the slander of a ciiff, 
the gathering together of an unruly multitude, and a false 
accusation : all these are worse than death.] Ataj3oA>) -rroXuoe 
is badly rendered here, the slander of a city; $ia(5o\rj 
means rather enmity, as Grotius observes it signifies 
xxviii. 9. and so it occurs often in the LXX. And hence 
&aj3oAoc answers to Satan, an adversary in the Hebrew. 
Aiaj3oA7j TToXtwjQ would be better rendered, the ill-will of 
one's country, the incurring the displeasure of the public, or 
of an extensive neighbourhood. History furnishes us with 
many examples of persons who have been fined, exiled, 
and put to death, through popular discontent, and fell a 
sacrifice to the hatred and caprice of an inconstant people. 
Grotius seems to take it in the sense of treason, and the 
Geneva version expressly renders so. 'EKtckwla sometimes 
signifies a promiscuous assembly of the people; here it is 
taken in a bad sense, and properly rendered the gathering 
together of an unruly multitude. Such was that which was 
raised by Demetrius against St. Paul. (Acts xix. 32.) Ka- 
Ta\piv<Tfibg not only means a false accusation, but probably 
refers to tho false accusation which tins author was in 
danger of his life from, mentioned at large, li. G. and on 
account of which he says, ver. 9. vntp Savurov pvatiog 
t$tr)9riv; which suggests to me, that tZtfiQev is the true read-* 
inghere, and not t^o/3/j^v, as most copies have; and that 
Kata\ptv<Tjxbg is the fourth particular in order, for the event 
of which he was so sore afraid, that he even prayed to the 
Lord for deliverance from it: and what may Seem to con- 
firm this is, that some few editions read Kartti/*v<r/uov i»7r£p 
Oavarov. We shall the less wonder at the vehemence of 
this expression,- if we consider what 1 this author says, 
chap, xxviii. of the deadly venom of the tongue, and of the 
false tongue in particular, That the death thereof is an evil 
death,andthe grave better thanit,(ver. 21.) nor disapprove 
the joining these together without the intervening comma. 
Thus there are three particulars very distinct, but how 
shall we make out all the four? our translators seem to 
have marked out the jealous woman for the fourth, by in- 
serting the particle but in the beginning of the next verse, 
though the Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, all omit this 
particle : and this indeed is the general way of solving 
this difficulty. But is there any more reason to fix upon 
this for the fourth evil, than either of the two plagues 
which are mentioned immediately after? which will as 
much then exceed the number, as it now falls short. I 
suspect the place to be mutilated, and that some sentences, 
or at least words, are wanting; and the reasons for my 
conjecture are these :— 1. There is a chasm, or hiatus, hero 
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of three whole verses in the oriental versions. 2. The 
construction of the Greek seems to require some addition. 
3. Uavra, or ravra iravra, as the copy, which our translators 
follow, read, must refer to more or larger particulars than 
are at present mentioned. 4. 'Y-rrlp Savarov navra fiox^nga > 
contains the author's reflection upon all the particulars. 
And, indeed, "after mentioning that all the foregoing in- 
stances were worse than death, what could be found of 
weight enough after to insert or carry with it so much 
dread? Jealousy, the instance most insisted on, may make 
life indeed very uneasy, and occasion great grief and sor- 
row of heart ; but the most affecting description of that 
passion will be but faint, after the enumeration of evils 
said to be worse than death ; and we cannot but observe 
thb climax to sink considerably, instead of rising more 
vigorously, as it ought. 

\ Ver. 6. A scourge of the tongue ivhich communicatetK 
with all.] Uamv l7nKotva)vov<ra, i. e. which by its clamour 
and evil effects makes itself known to all; or rather/ ac- 
cording *to Grotius, which is common to and generally 
goes along with the four evils beforementioned. If we un-* 
dcrstand this of the jealous woman in particular, and' 
juaorf? y\to<T<rt}s is so used, Job v. 21. upon the like occa- 
sion, the sense then is, That she is a, shrew, or a scold/ 
vexing herself and others, through distrust and impatience 
of temper. Jealousy was more- frequent among the He- 
brews; as polygamy was tolerated among them, the peace 
ef families was often disturbed by the resentment and sus- 
picions of one rival wife against another, as was the case 
of Hannah and Pcninnah, the two wives of Elkanah, Sarah 
and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, &c. And as jealousy is a 
most raging passion, it was often cruel and bloody, and 
would be satisfied with nothing less than poison or the 
dagger. 

: Ver. 7. An evil wife is a yoke shaken to and fro.] Bbo£v- 
yiov <ra\tv6fi£vov. According to Bochart, the sense is, That 
an evil wife is as troublesome and wearisome to a man as" 
a yoke that is put upon the neck of oxen. (Hieroz. lib. ii.* 
cap. 41.) But the generality of interpreters lay more stress 
upon aakzvofxevov, and think it implies, that an unhappy 
marriage, or the uneasy state of a man with a wife, is like 
the disagreement of oxen under the same yoke, who draw 
different ways, and, without doing any good, are a clog/ 
hinderance, and vexation to each other, instead of being 
assisting like true yokefellows, by concurrent endeavours 
and joint labour. The comparing such a wife to a scor- 
pion, in the sentence following, is parallel to xxv. 15.' and 
strongly expresses the danger of such a union; and that 
the very touch of her is deadly, and her embraces fatal : 
Ci Man and wife (says a very pious writer) should resemble 
the two kine that carried the ark of the Lord ; they should 
lovingly keep one path, and turn neither to the right hand 
uor'the left. (1 Sam. vi.) • Or' they may be considered like 
the two eyes of the same body: if both go together, and 
look one way, be it upwards or downwards, to the right or 
to the left, all is well and comely in thd face; but if they 
be cross-eyed, and one eye looks oneway, and the other 
another, there is then a manifest blemish and a disagreeable 
distortion." (Bishop Babington's Works, p. 31G.) 

Ver. 8. A drunken woman and a gaihUr abroad causeth 
great auger, and she will not cover her own shame.'] ' A 
woman that is addicted to drinking inflames her passions 
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thereby/ and has little or no "regard to modesty and de-- 
COrum. ^A(TXWoavvt)v airJjc ov avjKaXvipu. ' Acrxn^oavvrj is a 
modest way among the Hebrews of expressing nakedness,- 
and what nature and decency command to be concealed. 
As her reason is impaired, and for a time lost, she is fre^ 
quently off of her guard, and forgets what is due to her 
sex 'and character. " Omnis mulier quae vinolenta et co-* 
messatrix est, eadem quoque meretrix est." (Auth. Oper.; 
imperf. in Matth.) Though this may seem too positive and 
general, yet thus much may be said; that she that is often 
so disguised has great luck if she escape being debauched. ] 
Her talk, looks, and motions, encourage an attempt, and ; 
there are libertines always ready to improve the opportu-* 
nity". Curtius's description of the Babylonish women will 
suit all such (and such, 1 hope, are but few) who drown 
their reason, and endanger their virtue, by intemperance 
and debauch: " Foeminarum convivia ineuntium principio : 
modestus est habitus, deinde summa quaeque amicula 
exuunt, paulatimque pudorem-profanant: ad ultimum (h*OT > 
nos auribus habitus sit) ima corporum velamenta proji- 
ciunt." Romulus enacted, that the woman who was over- 
taken with wine should be punished as an adulteress ; and he 
acquitted a person who put his wife to death upon such 
an occasion. (Plin. lib. xiv. Val. Max. lib. viv) Faunus, 
king of Latium, caused his wife to be whipped to death,; 
according to Arhobius, for her intemperance. Many co- 
pies have not the words, gadder abroad; nor do the 
oriental versions or Vulgate take any notice of them. But 
it may justly be observed, of such as are fond of company,. 

* and 'go in quest of revels and entertainments, that they are 
liable to be overtaken both the ways here mentioned. 
They run themselves into temptation and danger through 
an eager pursuit of pleasures, and lay themselves open to 
the opportunities of sin and folly. Dinah's curiosity and 
gadding temper are mentioned as the cause of the loss of 
her virtue/ (Gen. xxxiv. 1.) The description of the harlot, 
Prov. vii. 11, 12. is, Her feet abide not in her house, now* 
she is without, notv in the streets, and lieth in wait in every, 
corner. - • ■ • 

' Ver. 9. The whoredom of a woman may be Jenoiun in her 
haughty looks and eyelids.] These may be' thought rather 
signs of pride than of unchastity, and to be more likely to 
keep all impure advances at a distance than any way en- 
courage them ; and yet this circumstance seems to be made* 
a part of the description of an immodest woman. For thus 
I understand the words of Isaiah : Because the daughters 
ofZionare haughty, and walk with stretched-forth necks 1 
and ivanton eyes, iv vsvfiamv 6<j>Qa\jjiu>v, with winking eyes/ 
mincing- as they go, i. e. walking with a lascivious air/ 
therefore the Lord will smite them, (iii. 16.) MerewptZeaOat 
signifies, primarily, to be carried up high in the air, as 
birds or clouds flying there, which, because they are light 
and have no foundation, are tossed and driven about with 
great uncertainty: hence fxsTnopKTjabc o(j>Qa\]u<ov, by a meta- 
phor, signifies a wanton rolling of the eye, a swimming 
motion of it, and an amorous cast or leer. (See Hammond 
on Luke xii. 29.) The meaning, probably, is the sam& 
with that of Jer, iii. 3. that a whore may be known by 
her forehead; /. e. by a bold and confident look. The 6\pic- 
nopvns will sufficiently betray her, and shew her evil incli-, 
nation as much as wandering in suspicious places, or sit- 

: ting in the public ways for lover's.^ Modesty, on the cori-» 
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trary, is discernible by a downcast look, a modest air, 
rising blushes, reserved carriage, and prudent retirement. 
Aristotle's description seems to agree with that of our au- 
thor: " Inverecundi signa sunt, oculus apertus et splen- 
didus, palpebral sanguineoe ct crassaj, humeri sursum ele- 
vati," &c. (Physiog. cap. 5.) St. Basil's observation upon 
this passage is too pertinent to be omitted : " Qua) in 
animo constituit captaremultos, ac venarilaqueo sure ele- 
gantis formae, eollo incedit in sublime porrecto: in nutibus 
item oculorum probatio redditur Anilieris fornicariac et pro- 
cacis, ad opera ipsa anhelantis, fascino ae noxio aspectu: 
ipso enim intuitu obsccenam demonstrat animae impurita- 
tem. Dum enim suaviter et blandis arridet ocellis, prolieit 
ad explendara libidinem. Jactu enim oculorum sagittam 
plane exitialem emittit." 

Ver. 10. If thy daughter be shameless, keep her instraitly, 
lest she abuse herself through overmuch liberty.'] "E^t Sirya- 
rpl aSwrpl7TT^. Syr. Super inverecunda, multiplica custo- 
des. Vulg. In filia non avertente firma custodiam. i. e. 
Mistrust and watch over a bold daughter, who gives en- 
couragement to men's rude advances by her forward looks 
and carriage; there is great reason to fear such a one has 
a corrupt heart, and waits only an opportunity to do evil. 
Other Latin eopies have, In filia non advertente firma cus- 
todiam : i. e. Watch over a eareless daughter, one that does 
not think of the sad consequences which attend the breach 
of chastity, and a life led without sober reflection and a 
modest restraint. But there is another reading which I 
prefer, C7ri Svycrrpi a§iarp£7TTu>e orepiwaov <pv\aKt]v. For if a 
daughter be so bad as to be shameless, the caution here 
given comes almost too late ; the restraint of liberty would 
have been more necessary and advisable before she became 
notorious: the advice, therefore, is more seasonable, to 
keep an early and constant guard over a daughter, lest too 
much liberty and indulgence prove her ruin. Or, as the 
Vulgate has it, Ne,inventa occasi one, it tatur.se; i.e. Lest 
she abuse herself the first opportunity that offers. Grotius 
points the place thus: iva jut) zvpovva avtviv iavry, ^pfiarfat, 
i. e. lest finding for herself, by some artifice and cunning, 
an opportunity of escaping and sinning, she should make 
use of it. See xlii. 11. where there is the same advice, and 
in the same words. 

Ver. 11. Watch over an impudent eye, and marvel not if 
she trespass against thee.] ^On'taw ava&ovQ 6<pQa\nov <pv\a%ai, 
Kal firj SavfiacrQe; i. e. Watch close, or at the heels of such 
a one as has a wanton eye or an immodest look. The Sy- 
riac expresses this very strongly: Post earn quco impuden- 
tibus est oculis curve, nee moram interponas, netedecipiat. 
Which seems to intimate that such a one is of a subtle 
intriguing temper, and that the danger is imminent of her 
doing amiss if not narrowly watched. Grotius says Krai 
here is to be taken in the sense of aut; Watch over such a 
one, or else be not surprised if she be too cunning for you 
and deceive thee, and by transgressing lose her honour 
and stain the eredit of your family. And thus theTigurine 
version: Oculum impudicum asscrva, auf ne mireris, si in 
te deliqnerit. As this organ is the greatest inlet to love, 
and by its motions betrays the inward disposition, the eyes 
being as it were the windows of the soul, the wise man 
properly directs the sentinel to be placed there. 

Ver. 13. The grace of a wife delighteth her husband, and 
her discretion will fat his bones.] By x°\ 0( c I would under- 



stand sweetness of temper, and by circar/i/ii), discretion and 
skill, chiefly in household affairs, in doing and ordering the 
necessary works for her family, (see ver. 1G.) and prudent 
management and economy in providing for it; both which 
qualities must be agreeable to the person who has the happi- 
ness of such a partner. Thus Solomon describes a good 
wife, Prov. xxxi. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness; she looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, and she 
will do him good, and not evil, all the days of his life. (Ver. 
11, &c.) Not that I would hereby so far confine dis- 
cretion, as to exclude prudence in other affairs, whieh 
is necessary towards a regular and just eonduct, much less 
good sense and an improved understanding, (see ver. 14.) 
to form the agreeable companion for life, and to divert 
the cares incident to the married state. He that hath 
a wife so well accomplished and amiable, will be easy both 
in his condition and circumstances; and the satisfaction 
arising from his inward content, will shew itself upon his 
very countenance. The LXX. rendering of Prov. xviii. 
22. somewhat resembles this place, *Oc cupa yvvdiica ayaOrjv, 
BvpB \a^vrac, ?Xaj3c Se 7rapa Stov iXaporrjra, where the He- 
brew expresses only a wife indefinitely, and our trans- 
lation follows it here. See instances of such omissions in 
Glass. Philol. Sac. dc nomine, can. 11. et Mercer, in loc 

Ver. 15. A shamefaced and faithful woman is a double 
grace; and her continent mind cannot be valued.] Shame- 
facedness may either mean bashfulness or modesty, and so 
may regard both virgins and married women ; both of 
whieh should avoid a forwardness of shewing themselves, 
and not take a pride in being followed and admired, and 
appearing in places of the most public resort; for, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, -** ejusdem libidinis est videri et 
videre ;" and in the same work he says, " Tam sancti viri 
est suffundi, si virginem viderit, quam sanctae virginis, si a 
viro visa sit/' (De Vel. Virgin, cap. 2.) By faithfulness we • 
are not only to understand that fidelity which she owes to 
her husband, but that religious service and constancy which 
she owes to her God. Goodness in both these respects is 
Xapie t7rt x*Q iTl > ^ e sum of perfection. It is in the union of 
these excellent qualities, that true beauty and agreeable- 
ness consist; for, as the wise man observes, Favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman thatfeareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised. (Prov. xxxi. 30.) The like may 
be observed of continence in the latter part of the verse, 
whieh not only respects conjugal chastity, but also tem- 
perance, regularity, moderation of passions, and a strict 
virtue in the whole conduct of life. 

Ver. 18. As the golden pillars are upon the sockets ofsiU 
ver ; so are the fair feet with a constant heart.] As the wise 
man has before given us a frightful picture of a scandalous 
and debauched woman; so he draws as lovely a one in 
this and the foregoing verses of a discreet and virtuous 
woman, whom he crowns with the highest praises and the 
greatest blessings; that the sex, from a sight of and re- 
flection on pieces so different from* each other, may con- 
ceive as much horror from the one as love and pleasure 
from the other. He describes the good and accomplished 
woman in terms and figures of the greatest magnificence 
and beauty: she is as great an ornament to her family as 
the sun is to the universe: her beauty, in her middle-age, 
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has as chaste and comely an appearance as the lamps 
upon the holy altar; nor do her feet nor her heart go 
astray, but both of them are fixed upon a right and solid 
basis. Or the sense may be, according to some expo- 
sitors, That a well-made, straight, tall woman, is like a well- 
proportioned pillar fixed upon its basis; such as those in 
the temple were, which exceeded all others for beauty and 
proportion. Our translators follow a copy which had h\ 
orzpvoiQ tv<rra$oi>G, but Grotius says the true reading is, enl 
(TTtpcoTc tvoraSovg. By <rr(pea he understands the soles of 
tiie feet. Dr.Grabe rejects this, as not having the sense 
which he gives to it, and prefers 7rripvatq, which is counte- 
nanced by the Vulgate. (See Proleg. torn. iii. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 20. When thou hast gotten a fruitful possession 
through all the fields, sow it with thine oivn seed, trtisting 
in the goodness of thy stock.] KXijpov iravrbq tt&Iqv' i. e. The 
possession of any field ; iraq is frequently so used vby this 
writer : (see ver. 15.) tt&iov is a metaphor often used for a 
wife, especially by the poets. Euripides has the like; fxij 
tnrupe t£kvwv aXotca, (Phoen. ver. 18.) and he calls a father> 
Kara<nnipavTa, tyvrovpybv <pvTtv<javra. Theognis has the 
same comparison, rW/i. ver. 582. Virgil, with his usual 
modesty, expresses it by armim genitale. This advice 
follows very properly after that in the former verse, of not 
giving one's strength to strange women : it is like that of 
St. Paul, To avoid fornication, let every man have his own 
wife. (1 Cor. vii. 2.) For marriage is the proper as well 
as settled remedy of incontinence. And as an encourage^ 
ment to it, the wise man mentions one particular advan- 
tage arising from it; viz. a certain and legitimate issue, 
which shall not after be reflected on for baseness of birth, 
but, triumphing in an honest and lawful descent, shall pros- 
per and grow great. Or, as Drusius takes it, Men, fieyaXv 
vovm, shall speak honourably of and extol thy family and 
posterity for the goodness of their stock, and the unble- 
mished honour of their descent. 

Ver. 22. A harlot shall be accounted as spittle: but a 
married woman is a tower against death to her husband.'] 
The marginal reading, as a swine, I think preferable, as 
coming nearer Solomon's description, A handsome woman 
without understanding is like an ornament of gold in a 
swine's snout ; Pro v. xi. 22. where ywrj k-aieo^pwv in the 
LXX. may be rendered a woman of an evil turn of mind, 
as well as of a weak one ; and in the sapiential books they 
both signify a loose and disorderly person. There is much 
greater difficulty in the latter part of the verse ; the Greek 
of which is, irrravdpog Si, irvpyog Savarov rotg ^pw/xivotg Xo- 
7«T$/j(r£rcu. Badwell, Grotius, and our translators, observ- 
ing an opposition in the parts of some verses following, 
have fancied that there must be one here ; as to ^p^fiivoiq, 
which all the copies have, at the first hearing, one would 
think that the woman here meant communicated herself 
to more than one, and that it should be xp^tvt^, if the 
husband only be meant, as our translators confine it; but 
upon farther examen this will be found allowable: for 
Prov.xxv. 13. where the Hebrew has VJ1N, domini sui, the 
LXX. haverwvavTyxP^vwv; andProv.xvii. 8. vVjtt* pa- 
troni sui, in the LXX. is rendered rolq y^wfiivotq. As both 
these, therefore, though hi the plural number, signify only 
one person, and may properly signify a husband, so it 
may do here, and one of these Hebrew words might pos- 
sibly be'iri the original. But trvpyog Oavarov is far more 



uncertain and ambiguous; if a good wife be meant, the 
translation must be, as ours has it, a tower against death, 
propugnaculnm mortis, Syriac ; which yet seems a very 
harsh one, and I am not aware of any authority for it. If 
a concubine, rijpovfxivn, as Clemens Alexandrinus here ex- 
pounds it, (Paedag. lib. ii. 10.) or an adulteress wife be 
meant, which Drusius shews from Prov. vi. 24. 26. 29. 
yvvr) v-rravSpog may well signify, trvpyoq Oavarov then must 
either be a dowrifal tower, in the sense of the Arabic, 
Maritata cum adulterium committit, similis est tuvricor- 
ruenti super eum qui prophis accedit ad ipsam, or a prison, 
in w 7 hich persons were kept for execution, and suffered 
often to die there. And as prisons had pits or dungeons 
in them, (Jer. xxxviii. 6.) so a whore is called a deep pit, 
Prov. xxii. 14. xxiii. 27. and an adulteress is the most 
dangerous sort. That towers are often prisons is well 
known. (Neh. iii. 25.) There was a place near Jerusalem 
called Azmaveth, Neh. xii. 29. which may be translated 
the fort of death; but to what use it was put does not ap- 
pear. Now as the punishment of the adulterer was death, 
(Lev. xx. 10.) the adulteress who captivated, and kept 
him in her chains, might well be called the tower or prison , 
of death, as she is in Scripture represented, under other 
figures, as the cause of death ; see Prov. vii. 21. 23. but 
above all, Prov. vi. 26. where in the LXX. just the same 
sort of distinction is made between a common whore and 
an adulteress, as, according to this interpretation, is made 
here, and ywr) avSp&v there comes very near yvvrj v-rravSpoc 
in this place. And thus there is still some opposition -be- 
tween the two parts of the verse, though not so great a 
one as in the sense which our translators have chosen. I 
shall only add, that if persons are disposed to change the 
word trvpyoQ, vtrovpybg would be no improper reading, if 
they understand it of a bad woman: nor would d-irtpybg, 
or dwEtpyoG, dirotpyoQ, or dirovpybg, be either of them amiss, 
if applied to a good one. • 

V&r. 26. A woman that honoxtreth her husband shall be 
judged ivise of all ; but she that dishonoureth him in her 
pride, shall be counted ungodly of all.] This seems not 
rightly translated; the Greek of the latter part is, an/wi- 
Zovaa oc aacj3^c &v virEpTj^aviq. iram yvu)<j&{]<jETai, i. e. she that 
despiseth or dishonoureth her husband, shall be accounted 
wicked and ungodly for her pride by all. Thus the Geneva 
version, She that despiseth him shall be blazed for her pride. 
And Calmet renders in like manner, Celle qui le deshonore, 
sera reconnue comme impiedans son orgueil. To attempt to 
make a" husband any ways ridiculous, to expose his per- 
son or understanding, to assume the management of affairs, 
whicK are peculiarly the man's province, these are no ar- 
guments of a wife's discretion, they are rather symptoms 
of a high spirit than of deep wisdom. Such a one gene- 
rally fails in her design of being admired, and is sure to 
be, if not despised, yet rallied and jested upon by both 
sexes. A prudent woman gains the ascendant by her con- 
descension and engaging sweetness ; she obtains easily 
what the other commands by violence. She neither con- 
tends for nor takes upon her the direction of affairs foreign 
to her sex, but confines herself within that province where- 
in she is allowed to preside, and endeavours to please and 
shine in it:* and, in fine, never seemsto rule, however she 
may do it in reality. 

Ver. 27. A loud-crying woman and a scold shall be 
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sought out io drivk axbay the enemies.] EIc iroXtfitwv rponrtv 
%E<0pT${\aiTac u e* Shall be seen at or amidst the rent of the 
enemy, in places where the greatest noise and confusion are. 
Or may be considered, says Calmct, as one flying before 
the enemy by her shrieks and clamour. Grotius conjee-, 
tares the true reading to be, tic TroXe/ilwv rpvtprjv Srcwp^'/- 
<nrat, shall be seen with pleasure by her enemies, " specta- 
bitur cum hostium gaudio." Hceschelius has, ywr) /uyaXtf- 
<fKx)vog koI yXwacrcuSijc. wc aaXirty^ 7roX£/i(wv, k. t. X. i. C. a 
scold is always sounding to battle, delights to begin herself 
a fray, or to set other people together; and thus the oriental 
versions render, Rixosa mulier et linguax, nt tuba ad hel- 
ium excitans reputatur. This strong hyperbole of our ver- 
sion to express the roaring and excessive vociferation of a 
scold, puts one in mind of what Homer says of the god of 
war on another occasion, ." . 

" Mars bellows with the' pain ; 
Loud as the roar encount'ring armies yield, 
When shouting nations shake the thuncTring field : 
Both armies start, and trembling gaze around, 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the sound." (II. v.) 

After this some Greek copies have an entire verse omitted 
in our version, the sense of which, according to the Syriac, 
is, "Animus cujusvis hominis existentis his omnibus deji- 
citur, in tumultu eniin bellico vita misere ducitur;" i.e. 
Every person who has the misfortune to have a wife of such 
an outrageous temper will be dejected and unhappy, as liv- 
ing in a state of continual confusion, tumult, and war. 

Vcr. 28. There be two things that grieve my heart, and 
tlie third maketh me angry : a man of war that suffereth 
poverty, a man of understanding that is not set by, and one 
that returneth from righteousness to sin: the Lord pre- 
pareth such a one for the sword.] The three particulars 
mentioned here are well worth notice. As to the first, no- 
thing is more grievous than to see a man of courage and 
bravery, who has spent his time and strength in the 
service of his country, Tand whom years and hard service 
have disabled, wanting in his old age a decent and neces- 
sary subsistence. The Romans had a particular regard to 
their milites emeriti, such especially as were invalids, and 
bad suffered in. their limbs in the public service; to reward 
their past labours, and to comfort them under their acci- 
dents or misfortunes, they provided for them, at the pub- 
lic expense, lodgings and other conveniences for the re- 
mainder of their lives: which instance of goodness the 
charity of modern times has imitated in many nations, and 
raised magnificent structures for such w r ho have been ren- 
dered incapable of service hy the toils of war or the dan- 
gers of the deep. As to the second, Solomon observes 
bow often kingdoms have been preserved by men of great 
parts and understanding, and as often overthrown when 
ambition, favour, or corruption, bears sway, and merit was 
no longer regarded. ' It is a melancholy consideration, 
and Solomon mentions it as such, that a poor wise man 
should deliver a city by his wisdom, and yet no man should 
remember or reward such a deserving man afterward. 
(Eccles. ix.14, 15.) JJut the third instance, instead of ex- 
citing compassion, as the two former do, raises horror and 
astonishment; viz. when such as have known the way of 
righteousness, and travelled far in it, have not only tasted 
but confessed the sweets of the good gift of God, at length 



fall away, and abandon the right path to walk in the ways of 
sin. Jeremiah hath finely described this, ii. 10 — 13. and 
then he sets down the punishment which such apostates 
might expect: Thine own wickedness and thy backslidings 
shall reprove thee: thou shalt know and see that it is an 
evil and bitter thing to forsake theLord thy God. (Ver. 19.) 
Calmct says anew chapter might pr6pcrly begin here. 

Vcr. 29. A merchant shall hardly keep himself from doing 
tvrong, and a huckster shall not be freed from sin.'] The 
Vulgate has, Dues species difficiles et periculosce mihi appa- 
ruerunt ; but there arc no words in any of the Greek 
copies to answer them. One particular is wanting here, 
except the merchant and the huckster shall be thought two 
distinct instances. According to Calmet, the same person 
is meant under difFerent names, or, as concerned in two dif- 
ferent branches of the same business. The wise man's 
observation will hold as to merchants, whose trade being 
large and extensive, they have the more temptations and 
opportunities to sin, if they content not themselves with a 
moderate profit ; but such are most liable to exact, who aim 
at engrossing any branch of business, and, by establishing 
a monopoly, set an unreasonable price upon their goods. 
Tully has made the like observation upon hucksters, or re- 
tailers (for Ka7rijXoc does not signify merely a publican, as 
Grotius understands.it), as exposed by their sort of busi- 
ness particularly to lying, "Sordidi etiam putandi qui 
mercanturamcrcatoribus quod statim yendant, nihil enim 
proficiunt, nisi mentiantur." (Dc Offic. lib.i.) The Vulgate 
too confines this more particularly to the sins of the tongue, 
Non justificabitur caupo a peccatis labioruin. Through a 
desire of gain they have not always a strict regard to truth 
and fair dealing; but are tempted to use cunning and arti- 
fice, and sometimes falsehood itself, to dispose of their. 
commodities,not as justice directs, but as avarice prompts 
them. ; 

CHAR XXVII. 

Ver. 1. If A ANY have sinned for a small matter.] "Eveictv 
adia<t>6ppv, for the sake of something indifferent, as the mar- 
gin has it ; for money was one of those things which the ; 
stoics put into the number of things indifferent, of which a 
man might make a good or an evil use. Aristides pre- 
ferred a good conscience to riches, and was more happy 
and innocent than the ambitious or covetous, amidst their 
great wealth and honour. Ahab, notwithstanding his roy- 
alty and grandeur, was miserable for the want of Naboth s 
vineyard, and to obtain so small a matter was guilty of. 
murder. According to the learned Casaubon, the true 
reading is, %^9 LV $«*<t>6pov, for the sake of gain. (Not. in 
Theoph. Charact. Ecclus. vii. 18. xlii. 5.) And indeed this 
seems most agreeable to the context, and to that of St. 
Paul, Tliey that will be rich fall into a snare and tempta- 
tion, and many hurtful lusts. (1 Tim. vi. 9.) The Vulgate 
renders, Propter impiam multi deliquerunt, x«9 tv ^ddug, as 
some copies have it; and so the Geneva version, Because 
of poverty have many sinned. And indeed poverty has 
forced men often to steal, to cheat, to lie, to forswear, &tv 
*(See Prov. xxx. 9.) Tully takes in both these motives, 
and makes avarice and poverty the two grand occasions 
of committing wickedness, of men's turning away their, 
eyes from God, and neglecting their duty. 
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. -Ver. 2. Asanail stickethfaHhehveen the joinings of the 
stones, so doth sin stick close between buying and selling.] 
IlacrcraXoc signifies here a wooden pin, or a piece of wood. 
As this when firmly wedged in a wall cannot easily be 
taken out, or separated, so it is equally difficult to prevent 
frau y d and iniquity between the buyer and the seller: each 
■endeavours to impose upon the other; the one would sell too 
•dear, the other would buy too cheap; the seller is apt to 
-exact, and to ask too much, and to cry up his goods extra- 
vagantly ; according to that of Horace, " Laudat venales 
.qui vult cxtrudere merces;" and the buyer is inclined to 
decry the commodity, to find fault with its price or good- 
ji^ss, that he may have it the cheaper. According to that 
of Solomon, It is naught, it is naught, says the buyer; but 
when he is gone his way, he boasteth. (Prov. xx. 14.) Ana- 
pharsis therefore called the market, where most trade is caT- 
.ried on, the mint of lies. (Apud Laert. lib. i. ) 

Ver.3. Unless a man hold himself diligently in the fear of 
the Lord, his home shall soon be overthroivn.] This advice 
is addressed principally to traders and persons of traffic, 
and commerce, who being usually tempted more than 
others to overreach and defraud, are here cautioned against 
acts of injustice and oppression, lest they draw upon them- 
selves God's indignation, and forfeit his blessing, which 
alone gives riches and prosperity. Jeremiah expresses the 
.disappointment of such by a beautiful simile, As the part- 
ridge sitteth upon eggs and haicheth them not, so he that 
geiteth riches and not by right, shall leave them in the midst 
of his days, and be a fool, (xvii. 11.) It is observable, 
that in all the printed editions there is an ellipsis of the 
person, here meant; instances of such omissions are to be 
met with both in the Hebrew and Greek text: (see Glass. 
Philol. Sac. lib. iii.) which Hoeschclius has supplied from 
an ancient MS. in his notes upon the place; according to 
which the reading and pointing arc, lav fii) ev ^o/3^ Kvplov 
KpaTi'iay' oTtfitovXicwv, kotu ottouStjv Iv ra^it Karaarpa^airat 
avrov 6 otk-oc* i* e. He that is used to enhance and raise the 
price of his goods beyond what is reasonable, foT so the 
word is taken Prov. xi, 2G. unless he confines himself to 
V^hat is fair and honest, shall very speedily come to ruin. 
The reduplication intimates the certainty and speediness of 
the vengeance. Instances of which pleonasm we have, 
Xi. 21. xxix.25. 

Ver. 4. As when one sifteth with a sieve, the refuse re- 
maineih, so the filth of man in his talk.'], i. e. The faults of 
men appear, and discover themselves in their discourse. 
It is very difficult, even if a person is cautious, not to let 
pome foible or other intermix and appear in his talk, by 
which you may discover his temper and inclination, what 
be is most fond of, or hates; whether he is wise, sober, and 
regular, or loose, corrupt, and impudent. If, when there 
arc so many noble subjects of conversation to entertain or 
improve company, a man delights to signalize himself by 
scandal, swearing, obscenity, blasphemy, profaneness, he 
which are the refuse and filth of discourse; such a one be- 
trays a corrupt heart, and an evil treasure lodged there, 
and you may pronounce him worthless and abandoned. 
For a man's talk is a kind of mirror of his soul, and dis- 
covers all its secrets. When a youth was presented to 
Socrates, that he might judge of his genius, the philosopher 
ordered him to talk and discourse before him, by which he 
could form abetter judgment of him, than by his counte- 



nance, or any other symptom. Tully has well observed, 
" Qualis homo, talis etiam erit ejus oratio, orationi autem 
facta simillima,factis vita." (Tuscul.Qu.lib. v!) .Dcmonax, 
who, contrary to most other philosophers, was fond of com- 
pany, as Val. Maximus relates of him, used to say, €t In 
speculis vultus figuram, in colloquiis autem naturam et 
mentis imaginem cerni posse: sermonem enim esse quasi 
.figulum hominis, qui animi form am effingat et proferat. 
Nullo enim in speculo melius exprcssiusque relucct f\- 
gura corporis, quam in oratione pectoris imago reprac- 
scntatur." 

Ver. G. The fruit declareth if the tree have been dressed, so 
is the utterance of a conceit in the heart of man.] Oiirwc AJ- 
yog IvOvni'marog KapSiag avOgwirov. The true reading pro- 
bably is, ovtwq \6yog kvOvfirifiaTa icapdiag dvOpdirov. And SO 
Grotius conjectures likewise; i. e. As the fruit of a tree 
shews what care and managementhavebeenbestowed upon 
it, so talk discovers the intentions and dispositions of th£ 
heart of man. " Mihi quale ingenium haberes, fuit indicio 
oratio tua." (Ter. Heauton.) It is a natural, as well as a 
common simile, to compare the mind of man to the earth, 
an instructor to the husbandman, and precepts or doctrine 
to the seed. Plutarch uses it often, Dc Liber, educand: 
And Tully, "Ut agri non omnes frugiferi sunt qui coluntur, 
sic animi non omnes culti fructum ferunt." (Tuscul. Qu. 
lib. ii.) And then it follows, " Cultura animi philosophia 
est: haec praeparat animos ad satus accipiendos eaque 
mandat his, et, ut ita dicam, serit, quae adulta fructu's 
uberrimos ferant:" see Matt. vii. 17. Luke viii. 11, &c. 
between which and this place there is some resemblance; 
and Prov.' xxiv. 30. where dvrjp a<ppti>v is compared to a 
field unfilled, and to a vine unpruned. The etymologists 
too imitate the like by deriving sermo, a sereudo. Dr. Grabe 
prefers and retains the common reading, and to prevent any 
ambiguity has Kap<tiav dvOpunov: (Proleg. torn. iii. cap. 4.) 
it is probable Xoyog 1% IvOvjxiijxarog was what he intended, as 
the Vulgate has, Verbnm ex cogitatu, otherwise it is a harsh 
expression. 

Ver. 8. If thou followest righteousness. . . thou shalt put 
her on as a glorious long robe.] r Q,g 7roS)'jp*/ So£*/c. Intimat- 
ing that honour and glory shall attend him that followeth 
after, or is clothed with righteousness. IloSi^g is a long 
tunic which the priests' wore, and is said to be^ Exod. 
xxviii. AO.dgrtfxrjv kcu §o£av, for honour and glory; i. e. to 
make them appear great like princes, for their garments 
were truly royal. Their bonnets also were in the form of 
tiarce, which kings wore, and are joined in Scripture with 
crowns, Jobxxix. 14. which is a passage parallel to this. 
Philo confirms this when he says, that the law manifestly 
dressed up the high-priest, ug azfivornra koi rtprjv fiaoiXtwg. 
(Dc Saccrdot. Honor.) It may without violence be in* 
fcrred from hence, that as the clothing of righteousness is 
compared to the priest's garments, the priests themselves 
should more especially put this on, and esteem it as their 
chiefest grace and most valuable ornament. 

Ver. 10. As the lion lieth in Wait for the prey, so sin for 
them that work iniquity.] As truth or righteousness asso- 
ciates those that arc alike virtuously disposed, abides with 
them, encourages and rewards rovg inyaZontvovg avrfjv, 
those that practise her, as it should be rendered in the pre- 
ceding verse; so there is likewise a combination in'wick- 
edncss which proves fatal, for the prey of sin is the six** 
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ner. The more wicked any one is, the greater slave he is 
to sin, the faster docs he bind his chains, and lay more and 
more obstacles in the way of his own conversion. Or ra- 
ther, the sense is, That as the lion is always ready to devour 
his prey, so sin is always followed with punishment, which 
continually hangs over the head of the sinner. This is 
strongly confirmed by ver. 28. where vengeance is repre- 
sented as a lion, lying in wait for the proud or the ungodly. 
And most probably afiapria should be rather taken here for 
the punishment of sin, than for sin itself, as it is sometimes 
used. The comparison of sin to a lion is very common 
in Scripture, particularly in the book of Psalms; and 
under this image, the devil, the tempter to and author of 
all wickedness and mischief, is described in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Ver. 11. The discourse ofcCgodly man is always with wis- 
dom, but a fool changeth as the moon.'] i. e. A good man is 
always uniform and consistent with himself; he is constant 
in his resolutions and prudent in his choice ; as he chooses 
well, so he sticks to his opinion, but without conceit or 
ppiniatry, without prejudice or passion. He winnows not 
with every wind, (v. 9.) like those who seek popular ap- 
plause, or have no settled principle ; but is steadfast in his 
understanding, and his way of acting always the same. The 
Vulgate compares the good man's steadiness to the constant 
light of the sun; whereas that of the moon is always un- 
equal and variable, and when it shines the brightest shines 
only by reflection, and with a borrowed lustre. As his me- 
ditation is in the law of the Most High, so his discourse is 
upon the excellency of religion, and the beauty of holiness ; 
the rule of his conduct is the revealed will of that Being, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning, and 
a firm trust in his goodness keeps him always steadfast 
and unmoveable under all the events and accidents of life. 
The Psalmist well describes him in terms not unlike those 
of our author: The mouth of the righteous is exercised in 
wisdom, and his tongue will be talking of judgment ; the 
law of his God is in his heart, and his goings shall not slide. 
(Psal. xxxvii. 31, 32.) But there is always something ab- 
surd or impertinent in the discourse of a fool, and offensive 
in that of a sinner ; the former is disagreeable and tiresome, 
and the latter shocking and infectious. (Ver. 13.) 

Ver. 12. If thou be among the indiscreet, observe the time.] 
If you light into the company of idle and loose persons, enter 
not into conversation with them, as one of their associates, 
but defer speaking to some better opportunity. And thus Cal- 
met expounds it, Reservez-vous & parler dans un autre terns. 
If you think to do some good among them by your discourse, 
in vain will be your endeavours to reform or instruct them. 
The attempt to teach such true wisdom, or to instil principles 
of virtue into them, will be giving that which is holy to the 
dogs, who will probably abuse and injure you. Your pre- 
sence will be disagreeable to them, and they will answer 
in the language of the libertines, described Wisd. ii. 12. 
" Let us get rid of this officious reformer, who takes the 
liberty to reprove our thoughts ; he is not for our turn, he is 
clean contrary to our doings: he upbraidcth us with our 
offending the law, and objecteth, to our infamy, the trans- 
gressings of our education;" The word of exhortation, to 
have its desired effect, must be well-timed, applied to fit 
objects,' and delivered in a proper season : when there is a 
reasonable prospect of the seed falling into good ground, 



which has no* thorns to choke it, then is the proper oppor- 
tunity for the sower to go out to sow. 

Ver. 18. For as a man hath destroyed his enemy, so has 
thou lost tlie love of thy neighbour.] i. e. By betraying his 
secrets, for the context manifestly relates to this, and 
abusing the confidence reposed in thee, thou hast used 
thy best friend as an enemy, and in some sort taken away * 
his life by thy treachery, and therefore follow no more after 
him, thou canst not regain his friendship, he is fled like a 
bird, not to be recovered again. " Semcl fugiendi si data 
est occasio — satis est. Nunquam post illam possis prcn- 
dere." (Plaut.) The violation of the laws of friendship, by 
the discovery of secrets, is a crime, according to the Vul- 
gate, not unlike that of murdering a friend. The secret 
your friend entrusted you with was a sacred depositum; 
the disclosing it is an injury and a piece of injustice, and 
if, through your indiscretion, he comes into any disgrace 
or trouble, it is like giving him a secret stab. The least 
unkindness from a friend is of greater smart than the 
hardest usage from an enemy. 'Aducoifievot fiaWov 6pyl%ov- 
rat fj j3fa?o/xcvo(. (Thucyd. lib. i.) The very sight of Brutus 
wounded the heart of Caesar more than all the rest of the 
assassins did with their daggers. David was somewhat 
troubled, that they who hated him whispered together 
against him; (Psal. xli.7.) but it was his greatest affliction 
of all, that they who had eaten of his bread should un- 
gratefully lift up their heel against him. For when he says, 
he could have borne it from an enemy, (Psal.lv. 12, 13.) he 
significantly implies, he could not bear it from a friend. 

Ver. 21. After reviling, there may be reconcilement ; but he 
that bewray eth secrets is without hope.] 'ArrriXirivz, is without 
hope of a reconciliation with his friend. A learned critic 
observes, that it is much more agreeable to the dialect of 
the Greeks to render aireXirtZuv by desperarefacere, to make 
desperate, according to the Hebrew, hiphil; and accord- 
ingly he renders this place, He that hath revealed secrets 
mdketh men to despair of him, to give him up, as one not fit 
to be trusted, or made a friend of (Knatchbull's Arinot. on 
Luke vi. 35.) Some copies have arruAtaB •n-fcrrn^but as this 
occurs ver. 16. upon the same occasion, dTn'j\mv£, which is 
the reading of the Roman edition and Alexandrian MS. 
of Bos, and Drusius, seems preferable. The Romans cut 
off all hopes of reconcilement, by giving a solemn form of 
renunciation, when they dissolved friendship with any that 
had offended them. Germanicus, after receiving many in- 
juries from Piso, took no other revenge than formally re- 
nouncing his friendship, "non ultra progressus quam ut 
amicitiam ci more majorum renunciaret." (Suet, in C. Cacs. 
Cal. cap. 3. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. Lys. Orat. 7.) 

Ver. 22. He that winketh with the eyes ivorketh evil.] 
TtKTaivu tcaica, i. e. is meditating or contriving some evil 
and mischief. There is the like thought, Prov. x. 10. He 
that winketh with the eyes causeth sorrow. But the LXX. 
rendering is more explicit, 6 lwzvu>v bfyBakfioiq piTa SoXov, 
(rvvayti avSpam Xwac* which points out the truo intent of 
his. winking with the eye ; that though he would have this 
familiar motion of the eye to be interpreted as a mark of 
his approbation and good-will, yet he docs it deceitfully, 
and is the more dangerous enemy, as he has the appear- 
ance and tokens of a friend ; and in another place it is ob- 
served of the same person, that he is fulsomcly civil, bows 
and cringes to effect his purpose, Sa<TTpafifxtvy Si KapSta n*- 
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raiverat naica (the very expression of our author), and is 
always ready to raise some disturbance, vi. 13. Instead 
of the latter sentence, he that knoiveth him will depart 
from him, 6 zlSwg avrbv airo<rn]au an avrov, the Vatican 
and some other copies have, koi ovdtig avrbv airoGrriatc and 
Hoeschelius, awoarnazTaL an avrov. The Vulgate follows 
this reading: nemo eum abjicit; i. e. He so gains upon 
people by his insinuating way, his false signs, and deceit- 
ful nods, that nobody mistrusts him, or discards him, 
though such a treacherous friend is worse than a declared 
enemy. 

Ver. 23. WJien thou art present he will speak sweetly, 
and will admire thy words; but at the last he will writhe his 
mouth, and slander thy sayings.} "Yorcpov St Siaarphpu to 
crrojua avrov, teal Iv rotg \6yotg <rov Sweet aK&vdakov, i. 6. He 
will change his note, or, as the margin has it, he will alter 
his speech, and in thy absence find fault with what was 
spoken. Or, he will lie in wait for thy words, and by mis- 
representing them endeavour to do thee some mischief, 
or bring thee into disgrace. Such a concealed enemy, 
according to Homer, is to be dreaded as much as death. 
The Psalmist resembles our author in the description of 
him : He laid his hands upon such as be at peace with him, 
andhe brake his covenant ; theiuords ofhismouth weresofter 
than butter 9 having war in his heart ; his words were smoother 
than oil, and yet be they very swords. (Psal. Iv. 21, 22.) 

Vcr. 25. JWioso casteth a stone onJiigh, casteth it on his 
own head; and a deceitful stroke shall make wounds.] The 
wise man having enlarged, in the former verses, upon the 
baseness of treachery and perfidiousness in friendship, he 
now sets down the punishment of it; viz. that the mischief 
which a false friend is meditating and designing against 
others shall fall upon himself, he shall suffer for his trea- 
chery; the stroke levelled in the dark shall return upon 
himself. This seems to be the sense of the Vulgate, though 
it is obscurely rendered: but the Syriac is explicit and 
clear, Obtrectator qui percutit in occulto, perditioni tra- 
detur. See Psal. vii. 15, 16. Prov. vi. 15. where it is said 
of the wicked person, who pretendcth friendship, and at 
the same time is devising mischief continually, therefore 
sltallhis calamity come suddenly ; suddenly shall he be broken 
tvithout remedy. See also Eccles. x. 8, 9. 12, 13. and 
particularly Prov. xxvi. 23. &c. where there is a great 
resemblance betwixt the two writers. This unexpected 
but just return upon the underminer's head is illustrated 
here by three significant and apt comparisons; nor is Plu- 
tarch's less pertinent and applicable: " Jaculum si in so- 
lidum aliquid incident, nonnunquam in mittcntem retorque- 
tur; ita convitium in fortem ct constantcm virum tortum 
rccidit in convitium facicntcm." (In Moral.) And indeed 
St. Austin expressly understands this place of calumny 
and detraction. (Dc Amic. cap. 13.) 

Vcr. 28. Mockery and reproach are from the proud; but 
vengeance, as a lion, shall lie in wait for them.'] There may 
be two senses given of this place ; viz. Mockery, reproach, 
and vengeance, shall fall upon the proud or wicked : thus 
Calmct, Les insultes et les outrages sont reservezpour les su- 
perbes, et la vengeance fondra sur eux. Or the meaning may 
be, that mockery and reproach belong unto the proud ; they 
arc vices which they am particularly guilty of, and there- 
fore vengeance shall pursue them. The rejoicing at the fall 
of the righteous, mentioned in the next verse, is an instance 



of their mockery, and their insult shall be repaid them by 
grievous torments inflicted on them in this life. This was 
verified in Antiochus and other persecutors. (2 Mace, ix.) 
Ver. 30. Malice and wrath, even these are abominations, 
and the sinful man shall have them both.] As the wise man 
had before condemned treachery and perfidiousness, so does 
he likewise liere resentment and wrath, both of which are 
to be detested : Utraque execrabiliasunt. Vulg. The man- 
ner of expression in our version seems to soften these vices ; 
Ka\ ravra would be better rendered, These also are abomina- 
tions. And thus the Syriac: Simultas et ira, ipsa quoque 
sunt execrabilia. There may be two senses likewise given 
of this passage; the first is, That the sinner shall possess, 
or rather, as Grotius and Junius understand it, shall be 
possessed by these two tyrannical passions, which, as he 
harbours in his breast, shall prove his tormentors : the other 
is, That the sinner shall feel the resentment of God, and the 
terrible effects of his fury; which sense seems confirmed by 
the context. This verse is a proper introduction to what 
follows about revenge, and it would not be amiss to begin 
the next chapter with it. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Ver. 1. JleE that rcvengeth shall find vengeance from the 
Lord; and he will surely keep his sins in remembrance. 
Ver. 2. Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou pray- 
est.] He that is forward to execute vengeance for every in- 
jury done to him, and hath no bowels of tenderness and 
compassion towards others that offend, deserves and may 
expect, nay, may be sure to be strictly dealt with himself 
by God for his own offences. Atarrjpwv Smrt/p/ja-a is a strong 
reduplication, and denotes the greater certainty of pu- 
nishment. I must also observe the propriety of \vzvQat, 
which is a metaphor, and implies, that the debts, for so 
sins against God are called in Scripture, Matt. vi. 12.- of 
the merciful person, shall be cancelled and discharged. 
The request of forgiveness from God presupposes and re- / 
quires that we be ready to forgive others their offences 
against us. This is a necessary condition on our part; 
and, if we fail of it, we shall fail also of the pardon we 
expect and hope for. (See Chrysost. torn. vi. Orat. 67.) 
And indeed what pretence can a malicious person have to 
ask the forgiveness of sins against God, who, though a 
frail sinful mortal himself, will not be prevailed upon to 
pass over the trifling and less offences of his brethren 
against him, which are fewer in number, smaller in de- 
gree, and committed against a far meaner person, as is most 
excellently urged in the three verses following. The great, 
and I might say infinite,*disproportion between our offences 
against God, and those of an injurious neighbour against 
us, is strongly intimated in the vast sum of ten thousand 
talents, and the very inconsiderable demand of a hundred 
pence only; which the parable instances in to illustrate 
this matter. (Matt, xviii. 24. 28.) One cannot help ob- 
serving in what strong terms the doctrine of forgiveness is 
pressed, even under the times of the Old Testament; it 
may be affirmed of the law, that; though God tolerated a 
retaliation among the Jews in certain cases, and under cer- 
tain restrictions, (Exod. xxi. 24. Lev. xxiv. 20.) to hinder 
greater evils, yet its intention in general was, to encourage 
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mutual love and forgiveness, the shewing kindness occa- 
sionally even lo enemies, the not avenging injuries, but com- 
mitting to God the repaying of vengeance, and, in a word, 
the love of a man's neighbour as himself. Lev. xix. 17,18. 
Deut. xxxii. 35. Psal. vii. 4. Hcb. x. 30. From these 
passages, which are express for brotherly kindness, one 
should form a judgment of the spirit of the law, and not 
from such where vengeance is barely tolerated in certain 
cases, and even then curbed and limited, to prevent men's 
passions running to excess, and using too great violence 
and outrage. 

Ver. 6. Remember thy end, and let enmity cease.] Re- 
member that thou thyself art mortal, and do not nourish 
immortal hatred; carry it not into the other world with 
you, nor entail revenge upon your posterity. Say not, 
Exoriare, aliquis nostris ex ossibns ultor, &c. The advice 
here is not unlike that of St. James, (v. 9.) Grudge not one 
against another, or, as the margin has it, Grieve not one 
another, brethren, lest, ye be condemned; behold the Judge 
standeth at the door. Thus Seneca most appositely, " Ri- 
dere solemus inter matutinee arenas, spectacula tauri et ursi 
pugnam . . . quos cum alter alterum vexarit, suus confector 
expectat: idemctnosfacimus,aliquem. . . laccssimus,cum 
victo victorique finis ceque maturus immineat." (Lib.iii. de 
Ira, cap.43. And in a former chapter, "Quid ruimusih pug- 
nam, quid imbecillitatis obliti ingentiaodia suscipimus? et 
ad frangendum fragilcs consurgimus? jam par acerrimum 
media mors dirimet, stat super caput fatum . . . propiusque 
acpropiusaccedit." (cap. 42.) Or the meaning maybe, Re- 
member that thou art a man; that man, as such, is sure to 
offend, and stand in need of pardon; that human life is but 
of a short continuance, and an account to be given of the 
conduct of it, and therefore the sense of his own imperfec- 
tion and frailty should remind every man of the tenderness 
-due to others' failings, and the consideration of mortality 
should hasten reconciliation, that a man may not die in an 
unforgiving temper. That celebrated maxim, u£uvr}<ro av- 
OpioTToc &v, is of.no less importance in life to subdue re- 
sentment, than it was to the Macedonian king to humble 
his pride. And perhaps that custom among the Egyptians, 
of placing at their most sumptuous feasts a skull in some 
conspicuous part of the room, might be as, much designed 
to prevent quarrels and promote brotherly kindness, as to 
restrain excess and luxury. The following sentence, vizi. 
''Remember corruption and death, is (says a learned 
writer) the shortest compendium of holy, living that ever, 
was given ; it is as if the. author had said, Many are the 
precepts and admonitions left us by wise and good men 
for the moral conduct of life; but woujd you have a short 
and infallible directory of living well, remember corrup- 
tion and death. Do but remember this, and forget all other, 
rules if you will, and your duty if you can ... for the 
consideration of death is the greatest security of a good 
life . ♦ , of so vast consequence is the constant thinking 
upon death above all other things that fall within the com- 
pass even of useful and practical meditation, that Moses, 
with great reason, places the wisdom of man in the sole 
consideration of his latter end." (Norris on thp Conduct of 
Human Life, p. 158— ICO.) 

.Ver. 7. Remember the commandments, and bear no malice 
to thy neighbour: remember the covenant of the Highest, 
and wink at ignorance.] Malice may be considered as a 



breach of the sixth commandment, which besides actual, 
murder forbids also revenge, and the very intention of do- 
ing mischief. Malice also, as it contents not itself with- 
thinking or devising evil, vents itself often in ill-natured 
speeches and injurious reproaches, and offends against the 
ninth commandment, which forbids false witness, slander- 
ing, and evil speaking. By the covenant of (he Highest 
in the latter part of the verse, we may either understand 
God's law, which forbids all malice and revenge, and en- 
joins the forcgiveness of injuries; or his adopting all men,* 
especially the faithful, into one body and communion, to 
encourage thereby brotherly love and union, and a reci- 
procal regard and tenderness for each other. Or by the 
covenant of the Highest may be meant God's promise, or. 
his conditional covenant, that he will forgive men their 
trespasses, if they also are ready to forgive others their 
trespasses. By ignorance here we may understand not 
only sins of ignorance, as they are called, but transgres- 
sions of other kinds, and so ayvoia is often used; see 
Numb. xii. 11. Judith v. 20. Tob. iii. 3. 1 Esdr. viii. 75/ 
Ecclus. xxiii. 3. 30. and ayvouv and auagravuv are synony- 
mous in the Hellenistic writings. (See note on v. 15.) 
Probably the wise man here may artfully call an offence 
a slip of ignorance, to extenuate the greatness or odious- 
ness of it, and thereby induce the party injured to pass it 
over the sooner. 

Ver. 10. As the matter of the fire is, so it burnetii ; and as 
a mans strength is, so is his wrath.] Kara t^v vXrjv tov -irv- 
pbg Qvrwc iKtcavOfotTat. A learned commentator reads the 
Greek in the following manner, kara rifu vkrfv to irvp tk-Kau- 
Sy'iatTat, ovtwc Kara rf^v layyv, k. t. X. (Hammond on New 
Test.) But there is no necessity of making any alteration/ 
it is a. Hebraism, and there are frequent instances of this 
construction. (See Glass. Philol. Sac. lib. iii. de Pronorn.) 
'Itr^vc, translated here strength, is often used for riches, or 
ability in point of fortune and circumstances; see iii. 13.. 
xiv. 13. xliv. 6. Prov. xv. G. In the house of the righteous 
is much treasure, i^xvc iroWri. and Ezek. xxvii. 12. tt\7)Qoq 
7ra<n?c ?o*xvoc is properly rendered multitude of all kinds* 
of riches. I should prefer this sense here, but for the next 
sentence, which is to the same purpose, though if lax^c be- 
taken. literally for strength, there will be the same tauto- 
logy with respect to the last sentence of the verse. 

According to his riches his anger riseth, and the stronger 
they are which contend, the more they ivill be inflamed.] 
Kara rf\v gtzq£w<jiv rf}c juaX'/C oSrwc av%>r)%{}<TZ-m. Literally, 
According to the force and spirit of the strife, battle, or 
combat, so it is increased, and becomes more fierce and 
bloody. The sense is, that a rnan's pride and haughtiness \ 
(for, so we arc to understand anger and wrath in this 
place), arising from power or wealth, will increase propor-, 
tionably to it. Sec Psal. x. 4, where there is a descrip- 
tion of a sinner, priding himself in his riches, whose in- 
solenco on that account is so great, that he is represented 
as not caring for God, neither is God in all his thoughts. 
Whc.ro the LXX. rendering is observable, and resembles 
that before us: Kara to tr\j}QoQ T?jc opyijc avrov k£ijr//CT£(. 
Secundum multitudinem tree su<e, Vulgate. Both of these 
are but indifferent versions of the Hebrew here: it would 
be better expressed by elatione, or qltitndine nasi sui;i.c. 
\ Carrying his head very high. The Targum is clearer and 
imorc explicit, in arrogantia spiritus sui: (see De Muis, in., 
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loc.) or we may understand anger literally here ; viz. that 
a person who thinks himself injured or affronted will re- 
sent the usage, and his anger will rise in proportion to the 
opinion which he entertains of his own worth or great- 
ness, either with respect to rank, merit, or outward quali- 
ties and accomplishments. It is on this account that the 
lenity and meekness of David, with regard to Shimei's 
cursing him, is so justly admired: the forgiveness of so 
mighty a king, of so mean and abusive a subject, who had 
daringly insulted his honour, was no less glorious to him 
than his victory over Goliath. 

Ver.ll. A hasty contention kindleth afire, and a hasty 
fighting sheddeth blood. Ver. 12. If thou blow the spark, it 
shall burn; if thou spit upon it, it shall be quenched: and 
both of these come out of thy mouth.} After warmth or re- 
sentment before spoken to, the wise man properly pro- 
ceeds to mention quarrels and disputes which generally 
proceed from it, and often occasion great disturbance and 
mischief. At first they arise from some inconsiderable 
cause, or trifling accident, perhaps only from a hasty or 
wrong word, which a person resenting grows angry, pro- 
ceeds thence to reproach and calumny, abuse, injuries, 
and in fine to blows and blood-shedding. This dreadful 
process is properly compared here to a spark of lire, 'which 
is of little consequence or danger in itself, and may be ex- 
tinguished easily in a moment, by treading or spitting 
upon it; or by letting it fall to the ground, and taking no 
notice of it, it will go out of itself. In like manner the 
heat and fury of an adversary may be assuaged by patience 
and moderation, by silence or submission. But if yon 
blow the spark and keep it alive; if you add fuel to dying 
embers, by taking the part of the quarrelsome person or 
contradicting him ; by justifying the former, or adding fresh 
provocations, you will kindle such afire as you will not be 
able to extinguish. Solomon has the same comparison 
uponthelike occasion, Where no wood is, there thefire goeth 
out ; so where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. 
As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire, sots a con- 
tentious man to kindle strife. (ProY. xxvi. 20, 21.) The 
moral of which observation is, to stop passion and resent- 
ment'in its first beginning, to hinder its progress, to stem 
its torrent, and remove whatever may add to the swelling 
of it; or, in the words of the same wise writer, to leave off 
contention before it be meddled with, for the beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water, one knoweth not 
where it will stop. (Prov. xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 13. Curse the whisperer and double-tongued, for 
such have destroyed many that were at peace.] "V'&vpoq, 'or 
the whisperer, is one who speaks ill of his neighbour pri- 
vately, and does him some mischief by a secret and sly 
insinuation to his prejudice. (See note on v. 14.) A/yAwa-- 
oog, or the double-tongued, is one who speaks differently 
of the same thing or person, in public approving and ex- 
tolling what ho secretly decries and vilifies ; one who 
makes a show of harmless intentions, and professes an 
outward respect for the person whom privately he slan- 
ders : and, according to St. Bernard's description, when 
he intends the most mischief and disgrace to any one, he 
begins first to commend him, to introduce some ill-natured 
aspersion the better; which kind of double-dealing and 
dissembling is, says he; Tanto plausibilior, quantd creditur 
ab iis qui audiunt, corde invito, et condolentis affeclu pro- 
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ferri. (In Cant, ii.) St. Cyprian ingeniously compares such 
who give good words with their lips, but dissemble with their 
double heart, (Psal. xii. 2.) to wrestlers, "Quiantagonistas 
luctantes altius tollunt, quo vehementius illidant;" (Epist. 
2.) i. e. who lift their antagonist the higher to give him the 
greater fall* Solomon calls such mischievous underhand 
practices stabs, which give the most deadly wounds. 
(Prov. xxvi. 22.) With great reason, therefore, the wise 
man here advises to set a mark upon and abhor such a 
detestable person, which probably is the meaning of curs- 
ing in this place. The common sense of mankind, even in 
the times of paganism, has had such an abhorrence of this 
vice, that great punishment has been inflicted upon such 
offenders in many civil societies. Lipsius says, that the 
Athenians imposed a pecuniary mulct upon them, and that 
the ancient Romans set a literal mark upon the forehead of 
him who was guilty of this crime, intimating a calumniator, 
de calumnia. This was a "public declaration that the whis- 
perer or slanderer deserved to be "openly stigmatized and 
branded for an infamous person. 

Ver. 14. A backbiting tongue hath disquieted many. 1 
rXaWa Tpirr). Lingua, tertia, Vulgate; t. e. says Mr. Le 
Clerc, " Media inter auditorem, ac eum de quo sermo ha- 
betur." It is a proverbial expression, and often to be. met 
with in the Chaldee paraphrase ; it means a busy intermed- 
dling tongue, which sows discord among neighbours, and 
sets one against another by evil insinuations and groundless 
reports, perverting and envenoming things the most harm- 
less and innocent, and giving them a wrong turn and an evil 
meaning. This is also called lingua trisulca; as if it spit 
its venom like a serpent, or had, like it, three stings, or 
through its swiftness and volubility had the appearance of 
it. And indeed the backbiter has so much of the serpent 
in him, that, as if he had really three stings, he does mis- 
chief to three persons, — to the hearer, the person slan- 
dered, and to his own soul. The Apostolical Constitutions 
call such backbiters wpoyXuxrcroi, rplrriv yXuxraav t-^ovrtq. 
(Lib. ii. cap. 21.) Cotelerius observes, that some copies 
have here ykCxxva rpriTrj, i. e. Ttrprifiivr), perforated, or full of 
holes, as if the backbiter's tongue was like that of the ser- 
vant's in the comedy, who says of himself, " Plenus rima- 
rum sum, hac et iliac perfluo." And indeed he is one who 
can keep nothing, he has no secrets properly r he hears only 
with a malicious intent to retail again, and what he occa- 
sionally picks up comes instantly forth with additions. 

Strong cities hath it pulled down, and overthrown the 
houses of great men.'] The wise man probably means here 
speaking evil of dignities, the blackening and aspersing 
kings and persons in authority, which lessens them in the 
opinion and esteem of the people, and renders them sus- 
pected by them,which often begets tumults, and kindles those 
heats which put things into a ferment and a flame. Lipsius, 
after he has shewn how calumny engages one man against 
another, divides intimate friends, and sets princes and people 
at variance, adds, "Doletishserere inrcipublicae visceribus 
discordiarum tela? Calumnia injecit. Ardere facem bello- 
rum civilium ? Calumnia accendit." (Orat. de Calumnia.) 

Ver. 15. 4 backbiting tongue hath cast out virtuous 
women, and deprived them of their labours.] Tuviruvwv 
avT&v. An evil tongue hath raised groundless suspicions, 
and made men jealous even of good and virtuous wives, 
and sometimes occasioned their divorce, to the raani- 
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fcst disgrace and injury of virtue and innocence. How 
far the poison of an evil and false tongue can affect the 
credit and safety of a good and chaste woman, appears from 
tho history of Susanna, who was copdemned through 
the unjust accusation of the two wanton ciders, and woyld 
actually have suffered death, h^d not the Lord raised 
up the spirit of Daniel tp detect the falsehood,. and res- 
cue oppressed innocence. Tho like may be saict of the 
mother of the Maccabees, who was yvvii dvBpua in all re- 
spects, and suffered with her sons through the venomous 
malice of the tongue: ywi) dvBpw, in the Sapiential books, 
(see Prov, jqcxi.XG.) means, an industrious, careful, labo- 
rious, frugal woman, one who by her economy and ma r 
nagement has been the occasion of bringing njuch wealth 
into the family, and therefore might promise herself q, com- 
fortable share in the enjoyment of it j and yet one so deserv- 
ing, through a slanderous tongue, shall forfeit her hus- 
band's love aqd opinion, be expelled hi? house, lose the 
fruit of her labour, and be deprived of her part of the 
common stock. Seexiv. 15. where both irovog and jco7ro£ 
mean wealth got by laboyr, and so it is to be understood, 
Ecclcs. ii. 18, 19. 

Ver. 16. Who$o hearkeneth unto it phafl never find rest, 
and never dwell quietly.] f, e. Will always hear something 
to disturb and ve?t him. Sucb as have an itchjpg ear, ancj 
a curiosity to know what is done and said every where, 
will find officious persons enough to brjng or invent stories, 
apd pffeji matter for their own disquiet and uneasiness. 
TbcYulgatc renders, J$ec habebit amicum in quo requiescaf ; 
which is true, whether we understand it of the slanderer him- 
self, who pan never be a fit person to make a friend of, or 
of the person who listens to him ; for if credit be given to 
his suggestions to the disadvantage of such as we took to 
be Qur friends, one shall not know whom to rely on, but 
shall be often tempted to break friendship with our best 
and most valuable acquaintance, through evil and pro- 
bably false aspersions. 

Ver. 17. The stroke of the whip maketh marks in the flesh, 
but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the bones. Ver. 18. 
Many liave fallen by the edge of the sword; but not so many 
ccs have fallen by the tongue*] It appears from the wise 
man's comparison, that the stroke of the tongue wounds 
the deepest. For whereas scourges reach only the skin, 
the outside of tho man, slander affects even the inward 
parts, and touches his very heart, Prqv. xxvi. 22. where 
tho words of a tale-bearer are expressly called wounds. It 
is observable, that when Nazianzen would persuade some 
who were addicted to calumny to Resist from their re- 
proaches, he advises them to lay down their arms, to throw 
away their spears and stings, expressing in terms of war 
and hostility the danger of a censorious tongue, which, as 
it is more nimble and ready, so is it no less fatal to do 
mischief. There is so much cruelty ai^d real hurt in ca- 
lumny and reproach, that our Saviour himself calls revil- 
ing and evil speaking by the name of persecution, Matt. v. 
11. Sro/za fiaxaipag is a Hebraism, and would be quite 
harsh and unintelligible, if not otherwise expressed, and 
properly familiarized. Homer Jias iroXlfiov <rr6jia, (II. K.) 
which is a parallel expression : and St. Austin, manus 
gladii, which is a bolder metaphor. This weapon, though 
a known instrument of cruelty and bloodshed, has not 
made, says our author, so dreadful a havoc, as that little 



member, tho tongue. Amongst the many instances which 
might bo brought to confirm this observation, I shall single 
out that of Docg the Edpmitc, who insidiously betrayed 
Abimclech to Saul, foj succouring David in his distress, 
apd by his officious discovery #pd malicious intelligence 
occasioned the destruction of fourscore and five pcrs<>ns 
that wore the linen epbod. (1 Sam. xxii.) The hundred 
and twentieth Psalm is thought by many to refer to this 
calunjny; and so it is expressed in the title. 

Ver. 20. For the yoke (hereof is $ yoke of iron, and the 
bands thereof are bands of brass. Ver. 21. The death 
thereof is an evil death, the grave were better than it.] The 
author compares the suffering, by a slanderous tongue, to 
the. carrying an insupportable yoke, or being fast bound 
>vith misery and iron ; that it deprives men of their repu- 
tation and honour, the most afflicting loss they can suffer, 
and by infusing suspicions and sowing discord separates 
the most intimate acquaintance, and robs them of the com- 
forts and advantages of friendship and society, and there- 
by makesf life irksome and tedious, aqd death desirable, 
Messieurs of Port-Royal apply the bondage here spoken 
of to the slanderous tongue it^ejf that is enslaved to this 
vice, wfiicb is so subtle and (disguised, that it escapes the 
jiotice of §uch as practise it, and its slavery is not per- 
ceived l>y those that are in bondage to it. Through a blind- 
ness and Jpfatuation of heart, the jus^ punishment of their 
jcrime, they persuade themselves that what they are act- 
ing is allowable, neither contrary tp justice, charity, nor 
religion, and so are under no concern to brc,ak the yoke, 
thinking themselves free 9Hd 3t liberty under the greatest 
slavery j and while they arc scattering firebrands and death, 
please themselves with the innocency of their sport. The 
Joss of reputation, through the venom of the tongue, is 
here called a death, and one more grievous than that of 
nature. The Greeks, in like manner, apply awoXXvpi to 
chastity or friendship violated, or to a character destroyed 
and gone. And among the Latins, a woman that has lost 
her honour is called Interfect<B pudicitice fcemina. 

Ver. 22. It shall not have rule over them that fear God, 
neither shall they be burnt witty the flame tliereof] A slan- 
derous tongue, though it will not fail to attack good men, 
and probably for that reason, because they arc such, yet it 
sh^l} not overwhelm them, nor shall its rage, however it 
may blacken, quite eclipse them. God will- not permit 
that justice, innocence, and truth, shall be for any long 
time oppressed; He tvill make their righteousness as clear 
as the light, and their just dealing as the noon-day. (Psal. 
xxxvii. 6.) Thus the same pious writer, after having put 
up his prayer, that the lying lips might be put to silence, 
which cruelly, disdainfully, and despitefully speak against 
the righteous, gives this instance of God's goodness laid 
up for them that fear him, and prepared for them that put 
their trust in him, that he tyill hide them privily by his own 
presence from the provoking of all men, and tvill keep them 
secretly in his tabernacle from the strife of tongues. (Psal. 
xxxi. 20^22.) Or the sense may be, That good men shall 
not, like others, indulge themselves in sljander and ccn- 
soriousness; it shall not prevail in Israel, neither shall it be 
found in the heritage of Jacob, for all such vices shall be far 
from the godly, neither shall they accustom theniselves to 
opprobrious words, (xxiii. 12^-15.) The Psalmist's de- 
scription of the happy person who shall dwell in God'§ 
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tabernacle, is one that doth the thing whtili is' right, and 
speaketh the truth from his heart, that hath used nO deceit 
in Mstorlgut, nor done evil to his neighbour, and hath not 
slandered his neighbour. (Psal. &v. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 23. Such as forsake the Lord shall fall into if, and 
it shall burn in them, arid riot be quenched : it shall be sifit 
upon them ds a lion, arid devour them like a leop&rd.] As 
the providence of God will pfesette the righteous that are 
Calumniated of falsely Accused, so their cneiriies atid &c- 
cus^fs shall suffer in their stead ; aS th8 fire slew those men 
that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego,but oVer 
their bodies the fife had no povtef, neither had the smell 
of it passed upoil them; (Dan. iii.) and the lions slew 1 in- 
stantly the accusers off Dciniel, whilst God sent his togel 
and shut their inouths 4 that they Wight not hurt hitfi, foras- 
much as innocence vlasfoiind ifi Mm. (Chap, vi.) Corn, a 
tapide thiiiks* the authdt Sfcptessly refers to these in- 
stances. Or the sense may be, That God trill suffer the 
wicked to fall into this vice, to which they are remarkably 
addicted, and iii their turns shall be evil Spokeri of, and ; 
fall into shame arid disgrace. Or, may We not understand 
this place irt some Such senisei aS that of the Psalmist, 
What reivard shall be gitiefi df done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? Even mighty and sharp arrows with hot burning 
Coals. (Psal. cxx. 3.) St. Cyprian, speaking of the rich 
man in his torments, sdys, that his tongue waS principally 
affected with pain ahd misery, as he had offended chiefly 
\V-ith his mouth : "Inter omnes corporis partes magis os 
ejus et lingua poenas dat, quid plus scilicet lingua sua et 
Ore peccaverat." (Epist. 55.) 

Ver. 24. Look that thou hedge thy possession about with 
thorns, and bind up thy silver and gold. Ver. 25. And 
weigh thy words in a balance, and make a door and bar 
for thy mouth.] See xxxvi.25. As it is a commendable 
piece of prudence to fence a field or a vineyard with a 
strong hedge, that the wild boar out of the wood may riot 
root it out, nor the wild beasts of the field devour 'it; and 
as it is usual and safe to put money into a purse or bag, 
or in a place of security to prevent losing of it ; so no less 
care is required to guard the mouth, and keep the door of 
the lips, that no word may issue from thence without being 
well weighed and considered. The binding up of silver 
and gold, here mentioned, is a particular expression, and 
answers to the bundles of silver, 6 d^jibg rod t dpyvpiov, 
Ligata pecunia, Valg. (Gen.xlii. 35. Prov. vii. 20. Hos. 
xiii. 12.) Calmet thinks this phrase, besides the usual 
way of securing money in a linen cloth, purse, or girdle, 
may denote small rods, or spits of silver, bound up toge- 
ther, as Plutarch describes the oholi, a handful of which 
made a drachma. "The ancient Grecian money (says he) 
was like so many spits or rods of iron or brass ; and hence 
it is that our smallest money is to this day called obolus 
(bfizXbs signifying, in Greek, a spit), and that the piece 
worth six oboli is termed a drachma, or a handful, so many 
of these rods being required to fill the hand." (Plut. in 
Lysand. Calm. Dissert on the Hebr. Money.) It is certain 
also, that tho Jews carried with them at their girdle a ba- 
lance to weigh all the money which they either gave or re- 
ceived, as the Chinese and Armenian merchants do to this 
day; and their carrying different weights with them in a 
bag, (Deut. xxv. 13.) implies their having the balance too. 
The Canaanitcs likewise carried balances with them, but 



deceitful ones, as th6y are described, Hos. xii. 7. Instead 
of hedging the possession, the Vulgate has, Sepi aures tnas 
spinis ; i. e. Fence or stop your ears, that, since slander is 
| so daflgei'dus, you may not listen to it, or seem to encou- 
■ rage it, that so the censorious person may see that such 
injurious discoili'se is disagreeable Id fou, and may be hin- 
dered frofii proceeding farther i "Vt discat detractor (says 
St. Jerome) duim te videt non libenfer audife, non ultra de- 
traheire : nemo enim invito auditoti libefrfer refert." (Epist. 

2. ad Rustic.) 

Cft A P. XXIX. 

Ver. 1. jLLEthat is merciful will lend unto his neighbour.] 
f O tfoiwv tkzo$, hai>iuT$ icknaiov. See the like, Psal. xxxvii. 
26. cxii. 5. The sense, both there and here, is, that a mer- 
ciful man will not oiily lend unto hi^ neighbour, but he will 
require rio tisuiy; he will lend freely toone in necessity, 
without asking or taking any use of him. Mnluum differs 
from fcenus; the former is withottt fcsury, the latter attended 
Ttith it. Plautus very plainly distinguishes them in the fol- 
lowing vers6: "Simutuo riott £otero, certmti est sumam 
foehore." (Asfnat.) The etymologists do not badly explain 
foenusiby acceptifoetuf, and So property styled by the Greeks 
tokoq, as being the issue or ptoduce of a sum lent. They 
Seldom express bortowig upott usury by davdZuv, but by 
davdZuv IttI toki$, Etnd SavtiOv zvtokov is usury, and not 8ci- 
vuov singly; SeeExod.xxii. where k-Sav£i£e*v is taken for sim- 
ple lending. (Pl&tode Leg! lib. v. Arist. CEcon.lib. v.) And 
therefore the Vulgate here badly renders daviu by foeneratur. 
But there is another sense of SavdZuv, which is, to give, to 
distribute to the necessitous. And thus Hesychius, Sava'- 
&i, i. e. fizTCtdidtfl to7c Ivddm. And in another place he ex- 
pounds Savmv by ayaSovpyttv, benefacere. (See Matt. v. 42.) 
Calmet says the sense may be, He that does alms, shall be 
in a condition to lend to his neighbour ; God will make him 
rich^and flourishing in his circumstances : or, That he that 
does alms lendeth (to God) by doing good to his neighbour. 
(See Prov. xix. 17.) 

Andte that strengthened his hand keepeth the command- 
ments.'] The generality of interpreters understand this of a 
liberal and charitable hand, free and open to give, that such 
a one, by his aicts of kindness and beneficence, keeps and 
fulfils the principal precept that concerns his neighbour: 
lo-xyuv ry x* l pi> *° ^ e s trong in hand, signifies properly being 
rich, (sc6 Lev'.- v. 7. 11. xiv. 21, 22. xxv. 49. Prov. iii. 27.) 
aS dSwaTuv toTiq x £ P^ to fail, or to be feeble in hand, signi- 
fies the contrary state. And to strengthen the poor man's 
hand, means to relieve or succour him. Thus; Lev. xxv. 35. 
the commandment is, Tf thy brother be waxen poor, and 
fallen into decay — and, as the Hebrew has it, Mi hand fail- 
eth,-*—ihen shall thourelieve; Heb. strengthen him; Grotius 
says, the words of this sentence are transposed, and that 
the sense is, He that keepeth the commandments shall be- 
come rich and powerful, Qui mandata servat, is prcevalet 
manu, i. e. prtestabit opibus. And Calmet is of the same 
opinion. 

Ver. 2, Pay thou thy neighbour again indue season. Ver. 

3. Keep thy word and deal faithfully with him, and thou 
shall always find the thing that is necessary for thee.] Here 
the discourse is directed to the borrower (whom the ob- 
servation in the next verse likewise concerns), to be punc- 
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tual in keeping his promise, and observing the time of pay- 
ment agreed on, which will encourage others or tho saino 
person to lend to him again with more readiness: that he 
will find his advantage in so doing, and will by that means 
at all times have a prospect of having his necessities sup- 
plied. For it is not so much hardness of heart, as the fear 
of meeting with one who may prove ungrateful, or a cheat, 
that discourages men from lending cheerfully, and assisting 
others by a free and gratuitous loan. But the direction here 
is, that notwithstanding what we may have heard of others* 
bad treatment, or fear to meet with ourselves, yet we must 
not be hard-hearted; but discretion must be coupled with 
brotherly-kindness, and worldly prudence with charity. 
- Ver. 4; Many, when a thing was lent them, reckoned it to 
be found, and put them to trouble that help them.'] IIoXXoi wc* 
tvpiyia Ivopuaav Savoc. This is inaccurately translated ; the 
sense is, Many esteem what is lent them as their own, as so 
much gain to them. For ivgniia, tygtaig, l^tvptoie, besides the 
sense of finding, signify also lucrum and emolumentum, profit 
or gain, and cv/o^a should be taken in this latter sense, both 
here and ver. 6. following. See note on xx. 9. where tvpr\iia 
is taken in the sense of gain, and so rendered by our trans- 
lators. They have made a mistake like this, Baruch iii. 18. 
ovk iartv l^ivgiaig twv cpytuv avrwv, i. e. Tliey have no gain 
or profit from their works, which they badly render, whose 
tvorks are not searchable. Tho observation of the wise man 
here is, that many borrowers would willingly appropriate 
to themselves what they have taken up, instead of being 
ready and punctual to return the loan in time to such as ad- 
vanced the money, and so have disappointed the creditor 
of what he depended upon and had occasion for, and obliged 
him perhaps to recover it by course of law : others, there- 
fore, have refused or been cautious of lending, on account 
of such treachery and evil dealing, fearing to be defrauded 
themselves, (ver. 7.) which is what St. Ambrose means, 
when he says, " Cum istum fraudaveris cui debes, postea 
in tempore necessitatis non invenies creditorem," (De To- 
bia, cap. 21.)- 

Ver. 5. Till he hath received, he will kiss, a man's hand; 
and for his neighbour's money he will speak submissly: 
but when he should repay, he will prolong the time, and re- 
turn ivords of grief, and complain of the time.] To kiss the 
hands of another was anciently a ceremony practised only 
by slaves. Thus Arrian, aXXoc roue 6<j>9a\fxovg K<m$i\u, 
aXXoc tov rpaxTjXov, ol SouXof rag x**P a G* O n Epict. lib. i. 
cap. 19.) And Macrobius, " Invenies dominum, spelucri, 
oscula alienorum servorum manibus infigentem." (Saturn. 
lib. i.) It denotes here that servility and baseness, which 
a person who wants to borrow money will use to ingratiate 
himself, and his cringing and fawning likewise by flattering 
language and expressions to gain his ends. Some copies 
instead of xprifiartov have prifidrwv, making no mention at 
all of money, which the Vulgate follows, in promissionibus 
humiliant vocem suam: but as all the copies agree in re- 
taining tov 7rXn(Tiov, it seems necessary to follow the other 
reading, as our translators do. The following circum- 
stances are very naturally described, and are the common 
excuses of bad paymasters — as, to say, The time of payment 
is not yet come, or longer time was expected, and would 
be more convenient, — to complain of the badness of the 
season, that it has been too dry or too wet, and the in- 
clemency of it has occasioned sickness, and loss of cattle, 



spoiled their crop, and hindered them making money; — or 
of tho badness of the times in general, that money is scarce, 
levies high, markets falling, &c; and, if these reasons of 
delay are not admitted, to give some careless or surly an- 
swer: for thus I understand Xoyov aV-rjSiac, and so the Ge- 
neva version has it, or to sot the creditor at defiance. 

Ver. G. If he prevail, he shall hardly receive the half, and 
he will count it as if he had found it; if not, he hath 
deprived him of his money, and he hath gotten him an enemy 
without cause; hepayeth him with cursijigs and railings.'] 
This may be taken in two different senses, according as we 
understand it of the debtor or creditor, which the expo- 
sitors are greatly divided about : with respect to the former 
the sense is, that if he bo able to repay, as the marginal 
reading is, and the Vulgate, Si autem potuerit reddere, he 
will with difficulty be brought to pay half that is owing; and 
thus the Geneva version, And though he be able, yet giveth 
he scarce thehalf again, andreckoneth the other half unpaid 
as a thing found; t. e. as so much gain to him, Alterum 
dimidium lucrif actum putabit, says Grotius. Or, according 
to Calmet, that the debtor reckons by paying half, that he 
has given you, as it were, a part or share in something that 
he had found; and that you are under an obligation to 
him, as if he had done you a favour, by making you a 
partner with him in what he claims. If he be not able to 
pay at all, the creditor loses his whole debt, and all he 
getteth is ill-will and abusive language. But the confusion 
of this verse will be somewhat lessened, if- we understand 
it of the creditor, — that if he be able to get any thing, he. 
will scarcely receive half, and that which he recovers he 
must look upon as so much gain and good fortune, as the 
debtor did what he received at first, ver. 4. And if the 
creditor does not prevail to get any part of his money, he- 
hath deprived himself of it (avTov for lavrbv, as Grabe un- 
derstands it), he must be content to lose it, and, in Tettirn, 
the debtor turns his enemy without any reason. What 
follows must be understood of the debtor in either sense ; 
and the treatment there mentioned, for favours received, 
shews the great baseness and ingratitude of the borrower. 
Seneca has a parallel observation upon the occasion, 
" Amico mutuum me roganti pecuniam si dedero, et ami- 
cum et pecuniam perdo." 

Ver. 8. Yet have thou patience with a man in poor estate, 
and delay not to shew him mercy. Ver. i. Help the poor 
for the commandment's sake, and turn him not away because 
of his poverty.] Notwithstanding what is before said of 
the treachery and tricks of debtors, the wise man does not 
intend here to discourage any from lending altogether, and 
doing good to a neighbour in that particular. His advice 
is, to be quick and ready in lending, and slow in re- 
demanding ; when necessity obliges him to come to you, 
put him not off by affected delays, nor make him, through 
often coming, and the solicitations he is forced to use, or 
by exacting a premium from him, purchase what yon only 
lend him. Advance what he wants as freely as if you never 
expected to have it again, that if he does repay you, you 
may count it as so much unlooked-for gain, (< Da quasi non 
recepturus; ut lucro cedat, si reddita fuerit." (Ambr. de 
Tobia, lib. i. cap. 3.) And if, being poor, he asks for a 
longer time of indulgence, wait with patience, and press 
him not to pay instantly, if he is not in a condition to do 
it; nor oblige him to it by any severity, nor exact any thing 
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for forbearance. To enforce the duty of doing good fo the 
poor, by a free and gratuitous loan, he .derives the obli- 
gation from the revealed will of God, and the precept 
referred to is probably Deut. xv. 18. If there be among 
you a poor man, thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, 
and shall surely lend him sufficient for his need. St. Am- 
brose reasons well upon this head, If you do not assist 
your brother, but for some advantage only you propose to 
yourself; if you do not lend to him but on the prospect or 
promise of usury and interest, what merit is there in the 
action, or what, do you more than a mere heathen? Is 
it any instance of humanity to exact and draw from the 
poor, when thou wouldest be thought to relieve him? 
Or does it deserve to be called charity, when your only 
view in lending is to raise some profit to yourself? And/ 
complaining of some usurers in his time, who took advan- 
tage of the necessities of- the poor, he adds, " Foecundus 
etiam vobis est pauper ad quaestum ; talis humanitas, ut 
spolietis etiam cum subvenitis." (Ibid.) 

Ver. 10. Lose thy money for thy brother and thy friend, 
and let it not rust under a stone, to be lost.'] Though a ne- 
cessary caution is to be observed with respect to others, 
yet where a friend or brother is in necessity, and wants 
.something of thee, give it him freely and generously, with- 
out any prospect or covenant of a return. Amicorum om- 
nia communia, and therefore thy friend claims a share with 
thee. If a friend or brother is taken here in a larger sense, 
as signifying any one of the Jewish race or human species, 
it may then be considered as a piece of advice to be cha- 
ritable in general. 'AttoXco-ov dpyvpiov is not strictly to be 
understood ; for what is given in this manner, even though 
there are no hopes of a return, is improperly called losing 
it ; on the contrary, it is employing our money so advan- 
tageously, that there is no gain under heaven equal to such 
a loss. It means rather parting with what is valuable, and 
so it is used, Matt. x. 39. "What follows, Let it not rust 
under a stone, to be lost, the Geneva version renders, Let 
it not rust under a stone, to thy destruction, etc dir&Xuav; 
for an account will be demanded of all treasure hid unpro- 
fitably in the earth, or wrapped up in a napkin. Several 
reasons are here assigned against hiding or hoarding up 
money: — 1. It contracts rust. 2. It is liable to be lost, as 
not being known of perhaps by any other than the owner, 
who may chance to die without discovering it. 3. It is of 
no use, and may as well be lost, and would be of great help 
and service to many necessitous persons, if given or lent 
to them. It seems from hence probable, that the Jews, 
sometimes hid their money in the earth, (see xx. 30.) and 
placed upon or near it a stone for a mark; and there are 
instances in history of money being found under such stones 
accidentally. (See Paul. Diacon. Hist. Longobar. lib. iii. 
cap. G.) 

Ver. 12. Shut up alms in thy storehouses, and it shall de- 
liver thee from all affliction.] Mercy or charity shall be- 
friend a man when he himself stands most in need of help ; 
and, when there is littlchope of safety elsewhere, the good 
deeds which he has done shall rescue him from troubles, 
or greatly alleviate them, and in the time of public danger 
shall be liis shield and buckler. There is the like observa- 
tion, xl. 24. Brethren and help are against the time of trou- 
ble, but alms shall deliver .more than both. This and the 
foregoing verse arc of the same import with, and perhaps 



taken from, Prov. xi. 4. Riches profit not in the day of 
wrath, but righteousness delivereth from death. - '■ Nun-! 
quam memini (says St. Jerome) me legisse m^li morte* 
defunctum, qui libenter opera charitatis exhibuit, habet 
enim multos interccssores, et impossibile est multorum' 
preces non exaudiri." The Psalmist confirms the same' 
from his own observation, Psal. xxxvii. 25. The Vulgate 
renders, Conclude eleemosynam in corde pauperis, eth<ec- 
pro te' exorabit ab omni malo. And St. Cyprian has the' 
same reading, Test. adv. Jud. lib. iii. And indeed this* 
seems more agreeable to the context. The senseTofthe 
passage, according to our translation, is, Let not thy store- 
houses or granaries be for thine own use only, but let the 
poor man have some comfortable share with thee; nourish, 
feed, clothe him, succour him in his necessity,' and by that: 
means you will lay up your treasure in a place of safety 
and security; or rather, you will lodge it in heaven before 
thee, to procure an entrance for thee. Salvian says, the 
good and. charitable provide in this manner for an easier 
passage thither: " Expedites senonputant ad sequendum' 
Deum," nisi omnia prius carnalium sarcinarum impedi- 
menta projecerint, simul ut more hominum commigran- 
tium, prius ad locum habitaculi sui res suas trarisferunt 
qu&m seipsos: scilicet ut cum universa, quae ad se perti- 
nent, transtulerint, tunc ipsi ad plenam ac refertam bonis 
immortalibus domum, praemissa rerum omnium facultate, 
commigrent." (Lib. iv. cont. Avarit.) 

Ver. 14. An honest man is surety for his neighbour.] i, e. 
He will be bound for him, if his credit and security are 
wanted or insisted upon, and will be a means to settle af- 
fairs, and make his neighbour safe and easy. But great 
discretion is necessary to be used in such an office of kind- 
ness ; it must be done only to persons of honour, and such 
as are deserving of the fatvour, whose soul is too noble and> 
great to turn such an act of kindness to the damage or dis-. 
advantage of the sponsor. Solomon often condemns sure- 
tyship*, (Prov. vi. 1. xi. 15. xvii. 18. xx. 1G. xxiL 26.) by' 
reason of the many inconveniences and accidents which 
attend it on account of the baseness and carelessness of. 
many debtors in satisfying their creditors, and thereby sa- 
crificing their friends, and involving them in much expense* 
and trouble. Our author speaks more cautiously himself 
upon this head, (viii. 13.) and reckons it as a thing certain, 
that he that engages for another's debt will be condemned 
at last to pay it : so that when he says here that an honest 
or good man, avrip dyaObc, will be surety for his neighbour,* 
he must mean that the principles of religion, or, however, 
of humanity, are too strong with a tender-hearted charita- 
ble man, to suffer him to see one of his own species, and 
perhaps neighbourhood and acquaintance, dragged to pri- 
son, to be fast bound there in misery andiron, without such, 
a sympathy and yearning, of his bowels as will incline him 
to take pity on, and be a sponsor for, such an unhappy ob- 
ject, even at his own peril, and perhaps against his own. 
judgment in point of prudence. 

. Ver. 15. Forget not Jhe friendship .of thy surety, for he 
hath given his life for thee.] There arc securities or bails 
of two sorts; the one is personal, body for body, life for; 
life, such as that mentioned, 1 Kings xx. 39. and that of: 
Reuben answering for Benjamin, Gen. xliii. 9. And the 
like may be observed of some prisoners and condemned; 
persons, upon whose escape there is an obligation, accord- 
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ing to the laws of some states, uport their keepers, who en- 
gaged for their appearance, to undergo the punishment in 
their stead. This sort of security the author probably may 
mean, from that expression, he hath given his life for thee, 
rriv ipvxjiv avrov xnrlp txov. The other concerns money mat* 
tors, and is the engaging for another's debt in a limited 
time, and thereby, in effect, taking it upon ourselves. This 
sort of bail may also be intended here; for by life, in this 
writer, is often meant victus, or that sustenance which is 
chiefly necessary to it. (Sec ver. 21, 22.) And so of the 
poor widow in the gospel it is said, that she flung into the 
treasury, SXov rbv fitov avrw, totum vict um suum, Vulgate: 
(Mark xii. 44.) so that the meaning here may be, that the 
sponsor, by engaging* in another's eauso, pledges his own 
fortunes and substance, and makes them liable to the 
penalty of the debt. The formula fidejussionis, as used by 
the ancients, with respect to both these sorts, is extant in 
Ulpian:." Quantam pecuniam Titio credidero, fide tua 
esse jubes ?" Do you answer for as much money as I shall 
lend Titius, and take all the danger upon yourself? says the 
creditor; to which the surety answered, " Fide mea jubeo," 
and was called prces; t. e. " Sponsorem se praestans." The 
form with respect to life or liberty, was, " In quantum 
ilium condemnari ex bona fide oportebit, tantum fide tua 
esse jubes?" And the answer was as before, " Fide mea 
jubeo." The surety in this case was called vas, " quasi 
pro reo ad tribunal vadens." (See Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. v.) 
Ausonius mentions and explains both these in the following 
verses : 

" Quis subit in pcenam capitali judicio ? Vas. 

Quis, cum lex fuerit nummaria, quis dabitur? Praes." 

Ver. 19. A wicked man transgressing the commandments 
of the Lord shall fall into suretyship ; and he that under* 
taketh and followeth other men's business for gain shall fall 
into suits.'] It is so great a misfortune and calamity to be 
bound for a thoughtless, ungrateful, and perhaps tricking 
debtor, who, when himself is secured, thinks no more of 
his friend, and overlooks all the kindness shewed him, (for 
so Grotius understands dyaOa lyyvov, ver. 16.) that the'au- 
thor may be excused for wishing this may be the portion of 
a sinner only to chastise him. The words may be con- 
sidered either as a wish, as Calmet takes them, or a de- 
nouncing of God's judgments, as Grotius and our transla- 
tors understand them. According to the former accepta- 
tion, the sense is, May the plague of an ill-placed surety- 
ship not fall to the lot of the friendly and well-meaning; 
but such as are themselves knavishly inclined, have it for 
their scourge : may officious informers, restless promoters 
of law-suits, and busy intermeddlers in other affairs, bar- 
reters, and such as encourage and undertake scandalous 
causes, and infamous sorts of business, for mere filthy 
lucre, lose their ends, and suffer by such dishonest under- 
takings: may the charges occasioned through their villany, 
tall upon them, and themselves be made public examples of 
disgrace and infamy! Let this particularly be the punish- 
ment of such who are sureties for and engage to conduct 
any piece of knavery and wickedness; but such as are ho- 
nest in their intention, and mean only the good and service 
of their neighbour, in what they undertake or promise for, 
may such fall into no disaster, nor suffer for their generous 
acts of kindness. The next verse contains thq conclusion 



of all that is here said about suretyship, and the advice at 
last is briefly this : Help your neighbour, as far as you carl 
safely, out of any strait or difficulty; but beware that yoti 
be not ruined yourself by any rasb engagement, or fall into 
the same circumstances, by endeavouring to oblige of res- 
cue him. Neither pity rior friendship demands so much as 
to exchange condition with the person you relieve, and, in 
order to make another easy, to make ono'3 self and family 
miserable. Such compliments as are inconsistent with selfr 
preservation may well be dispensed With,, and a denial id 
this case is the voice of nature and reason. 

Ver. 21. The chief thing for life U Wdtfir, and bttdd, and 
clothing, and a house to cover shame.] The* Wise man 
here shews, that nature is content with a very little. The 
whole of what ig necessary, if brought within proper 
bounds, is, food, raiment, and a lodging to cover shame. 

| These may perhaps seem to be transposed, as clothing 
more properly covers shame ; but if wo attend to the doii- 

; text, the present reading may be justified, and a house bo 
as well said to cover shame, as the want of a certain fixed 
dwelling exposed a man to disgrace ; lodging too is as ne- 
cessary to screen and guard, as clothing is to cover our 
nakedness. Jansenius says, that a victus is here described 
by water and bread : so vestitus includes raiment and lodg- 
ing, both of which are necessary coverings ; that as the 
simplicity of the former is designed to restrain luxury, so 
the bare mention of house and clothes was intended to 
prevent pride in apparel, or in stately and magnificent 
buildings. Grotius does not consider Ifxanov teal oTkoc, as 
distinct particulars, but makes the latter exegetical of the 
former, as if the reading was, Ipanov Si oTkoc KaXxntrwv 
aaxnfioavvnv, vestimentum vero est domus (jportatilis) obtegens 
ea quee nuda dedecent. This exposition, it must be con- 
fessed, seems somewhat forced ; but thus much must be 
acknowledged,' that our author, in the enumeration of the 
necessaries of life, (xxxix. 26.) omits this of lodging, 
as does St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 8. DrusiuS's comment is, 
" Quasdam domi honesta sunt, et eadem foris, aut sub dio 
turpia ;" as if he referred to Deut. xxiii. 13. where it must be 
confessed the very phrase of this writer, Kokiipat rfjv daxw ' 
aivnv, does occur, but the occasion is scarce of moment 
enough to be here inserted. Terence includes all the three 
particulars here mentioned, " Victus, vestitus, quo in 
tectum te receptes f (Heauton. v. 2.) and Juvenal deter- 
mines a sufficiency to be " in quantum sitis atque fames et 
frigora poscunt," Sat. xiv. where frigora alludes to both 
sorts of covering. Seneca has a passage still more per- 
tinent and explicit, t€ Cibus famem sedet, potus sitim ex- 
tinguat, vestis arceat frigus, domus munimentum sit ad- 
vcrsus corpori infesta." (Epist. 8.) 

Ver. 23. t Ite it little or much, hold thee contented, that thou 
hear not the reproach of thy house.] 'Ovudivfxbv oMag aov. 
The sense of which reading seems to be, If a man be con- 
tented with his present condition, though it be but a mean 
one, he will not through murmuring at it disoblige his 
parents or relations, as if he was ashamed of them; nor, 
through ambition or forwardness, as Drusius understands 
it, be the occasion that the meanness of his family and cir- 
cumstances be known and reflected on. The Vulgate ren- 
ders, Et improperium peregrinationis iion audies, which 
is more agreeable to the context. The true reading there- 
fore probably is, ovudurfibv Trapotxtag ov fii) aKOvtryc* *• e * 
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You will not expose yourself to the reproach and insult of 
the rich and powerful by thrusting yourself amongst them, 
when'you can live in peace and comfort at home; and 
being satisfied with your own homely fare, you will avoid 
bcingreckoned a sponger and an intruder, nor be forced upoji 
mean and servile compliances. The loss of liberty is top 
valuable an exchange for a false smile, "or an accidental 
entertainment; an4 he that is of an unsettled temper and 
dissatisfied with his own condition, though it be but ordinary 
and mean, will be a slaye all his life. " Serviet eeternum, 
qui parvo nesciet uti, cui non conveniat sua res." (Hon) 
Grotius understands by ovctSttr/xov rrapotKiag, travelling 
abroad, and leaving one's own country, and meeting with 
such sneers and affronts as sometimes happen with fo- 
reigners; but the former sense seems preferable. Solomon 
gives the like advice, and for the same reason, Withdraw 
thy foot from thy neighbour's house, lest he be weary of thee 
and so hate thee. (Prov. xxv. 17.) Phocylides gives the 
like caution: — 

MtjS' oAAov irapa Sairbc tSoiQ <ncv/3aXio/*a rpairlZi)?, 
*AXX* a;ro oltcdtov ($l6tu)v <j>ay(otQ avv(5pt<TTO£. 

Vcr. 24. It is a miserable life to go from house to hoyse; 
for where thou art a stranger thou darest not open thy 
mouth.] i.e. To talk or complain, De summis injariis os 
suum aperire non posse. (Syr.) Calmet understands this 
of the poor and needy, who, being in want of necessaries, 
go from house to house, asking for alms, and scejdng a 
lodging, whose manner of life sufficiently speaks a variety 
of wretchedness, it is observable that the Psalmist, among 
pther imprecations against the wicked and ungodly, ^dds 
this instance of misery and unhappincss : Let his children 
be vagabonds, and beg their bread; let tliem seek it al$o out 
of desolate places. (Psal. cix. 9.) According to this inter- 
pretation, the advice here is not very unlike that direction 
given by our Saviour, Luke x. 7. Go not from house to 
house; it being the life of vagrants and beggars, and a dis- 
grace to persons of character, and therefore particularly 
improper for his apostles, who were so highly commis- 
sioned. But I would rather understand this observation, 
of the wise man's of retainers to great families, levce^ 
hunters, and such as either have no house of th^ir own, or 
seldom arc at liberty to come near it, and prefer a splendid 
slavery to content and freedom within their own walls, 
Solomon aptly compares such to a bird that deserts its 
nest: As a birdtJtat wanders from her nest f so is a man 
that ivandereth from his place. The Greek is much 
stronger and closer to our purpose : "Qvirtp orav qqvwv m~ 
TairzraaQy Iktvq !8ta£ voamag, ovtojq av^po)Trog SovXovtcu, Srav 
uiro%tva)aQ$ lie rwv ISiwy tottwv. (Prov. xxvii. 8.) 

Vcr. ?5. Thou shalt entertain and feast, and have no 
thanks; moreover thou shalt hear bitter words,'] Bmuq m\ 
tcotiuq tie dxapiara. Grotius's conjecture hero is very inr 
genious, £tv«Ic kcu irortug uq apurra* i. e. When you have 
fed them of the best, and made much of them in all respects, 
they will affront you. Some copies have Zw*ic sal ttotiuc 
dxapioTovs, which the Vulgate follows, and it affords a good 
sense ; i. e. After evil your trouble and expense, you will 
And you have entertained such as will prove ungrateful, and 
shall hear something unhandsome or disagreeable from 
them: viz. what follows in the two next verses, orsome 
such insult and rudeness. And thus the Geneva version, 



Thou -shalt lodge and feed unthankful men, and after shall 
have bitter words for the same, saying, &c. And so the 
Arabic, I think the confusion will be lessened, jf we read 
with the Vulgate in the third persoq, and understand this 
and the two following verses of the imperious master of the 
house, that he will entertain you, and give you to eat and 
drink of the best, and at the same time will reproach you 
in some bitter and affronting manner. 

Ver. 26. Cofne, thou stranger, and furnish a, table, and 
feed me of that thou hast ready.] Probably this is spoken 
by the lo^ly owner of the house, by way of insult and 
sneer, as knowing the incapacity of the stranger, cplled 
such by wuy of reproach, to give an entertainment: or it 
may contain a real demand, to provide an entertainment 
for himself and friends, which seems probable from Prov. 
XXiiL 1, 2. in the LXX. where the wise man reminds the 
guest ,at $oifne great table to observe what is set before him, 
and to prepare to make the like in return, 'Eav mQi^g 8f<7r- 
v&v hr\ rpftTrlZriQ Syyaorov, voj\tu)Q you rq, TrapaQtfizva <xoi. • . 
tlSwc oTf. roiavra <rp Set irapavKtvavQt. The Arabic indeed 
takes it otherwise, Recede a nobis ut mensam apponamns, 
tu vero inter manus tuas comede, intimating, that his pre- 
sence was troublesome, tb^t he stood in the way; should 
content himself with some fragments and be gone, as not 
worthy to make one among jsuch company: but this comes 
top near the sense of the next verse, The term iraptkOt in the 
beginning of this verse may be considered as an expletive, 
rather as an ornament of speech, than of any real significa- 
tion. See instances of this Josh, xviii. 17. Lukexii. 37. 
xvii, 7. 

Ver. 27 f Give place, thou stranger, to an honourable man, 
my brother cometh to be lodged, and I. have need of mine 
house.] "E&X0C, irapottce, into vpoadjirov SoZw i. e. Arise and 
be gone from before a person of figure and station, a mag- 
nificently convivarum. (Arab.) I shall be ashamed to have 
such a one of low birth and mean appearance seen at my 
table, among guests of great distinction and nice taste. 
Grotius fancies an allusion here, and makes the sense to 
be, Depart from my house, thou stranger, and profane it 
not by thy presence: thou sheuldept no more be seep there 
than in the temple; to which strangers, according to Jose- 
phus and the Jewish writers, had no admittance. The op- 
position in this light is beautiful. The sense of the first 
part is much the same with that of St. Luke, 86? tottqv lv- 
Tifiorigty gov, (xiv. 19.) and our translation of this passage 
is vety like it. The author shuts up the chapter with the 
reflection, how very disagreeable and mortifying such con- 
temptuous treatment must be to a man of understanding 
and real worth, who is neither fond to intrude himself like 
other impertinents, nor ignorant of the devoirs due to his 
superiors, as persons void of education are ; nor thought 
unworthy by persons who esteem merit; though in a plain or 
unfashionable garb, to be admitted into the best company. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Vcr. 1. JtL E that loveth his son, causeth ]iim oft to feel the 
rod, that fie inay have joy of him hi the end.] See xxii. 6\ 
When the wise man here says, that he that loveth his son, 
ty&Acxfa" ixa<rrtyag avTw,.a due abatement must be made ; 
for the meaning cannot be, that o, loving fatheT should be 
continually beating his son. Our translators therefore have, 
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with great tenderness as well as judgment, rendered it by 
often chastising; and so the Syriac has it. Solomon has 
many passages to the same effect; Prov. xiii. 24. xxii. 15. 
xxiii. 13, 14. Nothing is of more importance, either for 
the interest of particular families or the good of the state 
in general, than a right education of children. Upon this 
depends the welfare and happiness of parents, and even 
that of the community. (Plato, lib. ii. de Repub. Aristot. 
Polit. lib. vi. Cic. de Offic. lib. ii.) But the education of 
children can never be rightly managed, nor happily exe- 
cuted, without some severity towards them, to suppress 
their sallies, correct their faults, and keep them in their 
duty: and though the tender age of children demands some 
indulgence, yet, as soon as the passions begin to appear, 
and the inclinations of nature to discover themselves in a 
dangerous and faulty manner, a parent should betimes sub- 
due the growing evil, discountenance all ill habits or loose 
talk, by reproof, threats, or even the discipline of stripes. 
For if prudence will not permit a parent too much to de- 
mean himself to children's humours, or to suffer misbe- 
coming freedoms, lest such a familiarity should abate of 
the reverence and submission due to them, much less 
should he be pleased with or laugh at their vices, or 
reckon that as a sign of a promising genius, which indi- 
cates only an early rankness and badness of the soil. The 
being thus strict, as to their conduct and behaviour, is the 
way to have joy of children in the end ; In l^ary avrou, 
which the Vulgate, Arabic, and our version, understand of 
the father's comfort in his old age from a child so brought 
up. The Syriac applies it to the child, and takes In la\ir 
t^i adverbially. But then the reading should be, iva cv- 
^pavOy hf IvxaTty In avrtf, as it is expressed in the follow- 
ing verse. 

Ver. 2. He that chastiseth his son shall have joy of him.'] 
IlaiSevetv has two senses, either to teach or to correct; the 
Vulgate renders in the fqrmer; we may understand it here 
in both senses, for teaching often is forwarded by correc- 
tion; and a parent, who brings up a child under the appre- 
hension of it, or the occasional use of it, shall bring him to 
more good, or have greater good by him, as the margin has 
it, than one who is over-fond and indulgent in all respects. 
The Vatican and Hoeschelius have dwfccrat in ahr$, which 
seems preferable to the other reading, eifppav^vaeTat In 
airtf; as it prevents tautology, and the too quick repetition 
of the same phrase, and bv^atrai may be taken too in the 
sense of our version; for thus it is used, Philem. ver. 20. 
Not, oScX^I, ly<!> <rov dvatfiriv Iv Kvpiy, Yea, brother, let me 
have joy of thee in the Lord, which makes it probable that 
ovfjairai avrou is the better reading. Solomon expresses 
the sense of this verse, Prov. xxix. 17. Correct thy son, 
and he shall give thee rest, avanavau <re, i. e. refresh and 
comfort thee. Sec Ecclus. iii. 6. And shall give delight 
unto thy sonL The Vulgate renders, laudabitur in eo, pro- 
bably from a corrupt copy, which had dvnozrai, an easy 
alteration from birijatTat] though even in that there is good 
sense, — that people will compliment a father upon a hopeful 
son, whoso acknowledged learning, prudent conduct, and 
happy disposition, shew both the benefit of a good educa- 
tion and the parent's care and wisdom in bestowing it. 

Ver. 3. He that teacheth his son, grieveth the enemy; and 
before his friends he shall rejoice of him.] Ilopa^Xww rbv 
ix^pov, shall be envied by his enemies, inimici sui invidiam 



excitat, Syriac ; and the Tigurinc version is to the same pur- 
pose: i.e. They shall be afraid, lest a son so wisely edu- 
cated and so well accomplished, should hereafter appear 
to their disgrace, disappoint their malice, and scourge their 
wickedness, ver. G. Of such children, whose spirit pro-, 
mises to redress their father's wrongs, and appear for his 
safety and glory, we are to understand the Psalmist, when 
he says, Happy is theman that hath his quiver full of them, 
they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their ene- 
miesin the gate. (Psal. cxxvii.6.) On the contrary, their re- 
lations and friends triumph in persons of such worth, and 
place their safety and future fortune in them. The like is 
true of spiritual attainments: for the satisfaction and credit 
of the instructor rise in proportion to the catechumen's 
improvement, and his future reward will be accordingly. 
Thus St. Paul says of his converts, his children in the 
Lord, brought up in his holy nurture and admonition, and 
improving under it unto all pleasing, that they are his 
crown, his glory, and his joy. (1 Thess. ii. 20.) The gift 
of education, especially in the way of godliness, is above 
that of birth, and a natural father hath less to boast of 
than a spiritual instructor. Seneca has some fine senti- 
ments upon this subject ; the following speech of a virtuous 
and deserving son to his father, can scarce be paralleled: 
(€ Non est bonum vivcre, sed bene viverc. At bene vivo, 
sedpotui et male, hoc tantum csttuum quod vivo. Si vitam 
imputes mihi per se nudam, egentem consiliis, ct id ut mag- 
num bonum jactas, cogitate mihi imputare muscarum ac 
vcrmium bonum. Si bene vivo, in ipso beneficium majus 
quam quod dederas, recepisti: tu enim me mihi rudem ct 
imperitum dedisti ; ego tibi filium, qualcm genuisse gau- 
deres." (Lib. iii. de Bcncf. cap. 3.) 

Ver. 4. Though his father die, yet he is as though he were 
not dead, for he hath left one behind that is like himself] 
'ErcXcvrijacv ovtov 6 naTrjp, koi cue ovk anlOavtv. Literally, 
his father died, and is as though he was not dead. And so 
the Vulgate, Mortuus est pater, et quasi non est mortuus. 
But the rendering of the Arabic is more to be admired for 
the pretty turn, Moritur iste, superstitem relinquens sui simi- 
lem, hno non moritur, quia mi similem relinquit. It is a 
most sensible pleasure and comfort to a good father in his 
lifetime to sec his children daily copying him, treading 
in his steps, and transcribing his virtues; and when age 
reminds him of his mortality, he meets death through this 
pleasing prospect with calmness and composure; nor arc 
his last moments disturbed and imbittcrcd with any un- 
grateful reflection about their future welfare, as knowing 
that he leaves behind him such as are heirs of his virtues 
as well as his fortunes. He considers them as his image 
and representatives, m as his own bowels, as living monu- 
ments of himself, nor need he be at any expense to perpe- 
tuate his memory. Such a father will never be forgotten 
while the children continue to wear his likeness, nor will 
his friends and acquaintance scarce miss him when he is 
gone: he talks with them in their looks, and instructs them 
still by their prudence and example. On the contrary, no- 
thing is more afflicting than for a man to leave behind him 
degenerate children, and such as are vicious and ill-dis- 
posed ; for a man, whose labour has been in wisdom, and 
in knowledge, and in equity, to leave his portion to one who 
hath hot and will not labour therein, through the uncom- 
fortable prospect of an unworthy and worthless offspring 
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to succeed him, his days are sorrows, and his travels grief. 
(Eccles. ii. 21.) This and the two following verses are 
very beautiful, and shew the masterly pen of a second So- 
lomon. (See Prol.) 

Ver. 7. He that maketh too much of his'son, shall bind up 
his wounds, and his bowels will be troubled at every cry.] 
The Vulgate renders pro animabus filiorum colligabit vul- 
nera sua, following a (probably corrupt) copy, which had 
irzpl i//vxwv vliov, instead of Trepvpvx wv * n one wora *> which 
our translators follow. But tt^vxw signifying only re- 
frigero, or, as Drusius would have it, refocillo, can scarcely 
be the true reading here. Complut. and from thence Grabe, 
prefer Tnoityxw. ^nx™* besides its primitive signification, 
means also irpavvto, to court with gentle usage, which sense 
agrees with Syriac, Arabic, and Tigurine versions, as well 
as our English. If this sense be followed, shall bind, &c. 
must mean, shall have occasion to bind. Syriac has, His 
wounds shall be many, Blande tractantis filium suum multa 
erunt vulnera, understanding the mischief as happening.to 
the father; and so does the Arabic, Qui blanditur filio, 
multa patietur flagella ; both of them adding many, I pre- 
sume, to make the sense clearer and stronger ; which is; 
That he that treats his son with too much indulgence and 
fondness, who gives him too much liberty, and lets him 
take his swing of pleasures, qui voluptuarium facit filium 
suum (Syriac), will repent of his ill-judged tenderness, shall 
have many things to grieve him, many inward wounds, to 
disturb his peace and quiet ; his son's misconduct will give 
him fresh occasion of fear and trouble, and when he hears 
any noise or disturbance, he will be in pain for him, lest 
he be engaged in any fray, or have met with some accident. 
This paternal concern is finely worked up in the character 
of Micio: 

" Ego, quia non rediit filius, quos cogito ! 
Quibus nunc sollicitor rebus, ne aut alserit, 
Aut uspiam ceciderit, aut perfregerit 
Aliqnid!" '- (Ter.) 

There is also another sense favoured by Camerarius and 
Grotius ; viz. that he that seasonably corrects his son, and 
keeps a strict hand over him, shall heal his wounds, i. e. 
prevent his following evil courses, and the mischief arising 
from them, and the concern which his ill-conduct would 
occasion him; and such an effect will the experience of 
his former severity have over him, that, if his father speaks 
in a louder voice than ordinary, or has but the appearance 
of a passion, he is affrighted and trembles, which the Ti- 
gurine version expresses very naturally: Ad omnem vocem 
expavescit medullitus ; and the Arabic yet moro strongly, 
Palpitatio cordis ejus ceu lima audietur. But it does not 
appear that theverb denotes correcting, which, joined to 
other reasons, makes the first sense preferable. 

Ver. 9. Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid; 
play with him, and he shall bring thee to heaviness.] These 
words, though spoken imperatively, are not a command so 
to do; but rather a caution to avoid it, as that advice in 
Ecclesiastes, Rejoice, thou young man, in thy youth; (xi. 9.) 
and that of our Saviour to his disciples, Sleep on now, and 
take your rest. (Matt.xxvi.45. sec Isa. viii. 9, 10. Nahum 
iii. 14. Eph. iv. 26.) So here the meaning is, Shew not too 
much fondness to thy child, nor wink at vyvo'tac avrov, his 
sins and follies, (ver. 11.) lest thou live to repent it, lest 
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.ItcOafifiriau at, he quite astonish thee with his bad conduct 
and wicked actions. Play not with him, lest too much 
familiarity lessen thy authority, and thou make him incorri- 
gible, by making thyself contemptible. Lose not' thy power 
over him through too much easiness, but let thy sweetness 
and good-nature be tempered with awe and gravity, that 
the fear of thee be kept up and preserved. " Qui prsecst 
(says a learned moralist) debet et arridens timeri, et iratus 
amari^ ut eum nee nimia laetitia vilem reddat, nee iramode- 
rata severitas odiosum." (Greg. Moral. lib. xx. 3.) As too 
much severity may seem unnatural, so the neglect of cor- 
rection is faulty too, even upon the score of fondness. It 
is a justteflection of a modern writer, " If children arc not 
to be won to goodness by kindness and indulgence, by ex- 
hortation and advice, they are to be compelled to it by se- 
verity and discipline, by threats and punishments. For, as 
naturalists observe of young trees, that crooked and stub- 
born plants are not to be straightened but by fire, so wrong 
and perverse dispositions are often not to be amended but 
by warm and severe correction." (Delany's Social Duties.) 
Ver. 12. Bow down his neck while he is young, and beat 
him on the sides while he is a child, lest he wax stubborn, and 
be disobedient unto thee, and so bring sorrow to thine heart J] 
The Apostolical Constitutions give the like advice about 
chastisement, jU7f.£vAaj3«a&£ aitTotg l7rnrX{)<T<ruy, *c. r. X. Ne 
vereamini illos objurgare, et castigare cum severitate, non 
enim interficietis illos castigando, imtno vero servabitis. (Lib. 
iv. cap. 11.) It is said of Adonijah, the son of David, that 
his father had not displeased him at any time ; but a learned 
prelate, who has discussed the subject of relative duties in 
the ablest manner, well observes, " That this is no example 
for other parents, unless their children behave themselves so 
as not to need reproof. Solomon was a great deal, wiser 
than his father, and he advises parents never to regard the 
cries or pain of their children, when there was just occasion 
for it, or they were in danger of miscarriage. When parents 
see their children in hazard of falling into evil courses, they 
are not to consider whether what is most proper to reclaim 
them and prevent their misery, will grieve or anger them, 
but to venture that and do their duty. They are to have 
regard to what they intend should, and what in all likeli- 
hood will, follow, and that is, amendment; and not to con- 
sider how it will be taken at their hands. The good of their 
children is what the parents, ought to regard ; and though 
the method of procuring that may stir up their wrathful 
spirits, yet it is not to be declined on that account. The 
reasonable hopes of its yielding the fruits of righteousness 
and amendment to them that are exercised thereby, will jus- 
tify what they do." (Fleetwood's Bel. Dut. disc. 4.) The 
like may be observed of Eli's children, who, if their father 
had seasonably restrained and severely punished them in 
time, would not have made themselves so vile, or brought 
that severe judgment upon themselves and their father's 
house. Among the works of St. Austin we have the fol- 
lowing dreadful instance of a parent's negligence, and a 
son's unheard-of villany occasioned by it: " Cyrillus fili- 
um, ut scitis, habebat, et eum unicum possideb?it, et quia 
unicus erat, cum superflue diligebat, et super Deum, Ideo 
superfluo amore inebriatus, filium corrigere negligebat, 
dans etiam potcstatem faciendi omnia quae placita esseut 
illi. . . Filius luxuriose vivendo consumpsit partem bono- 
rum suorum : scd ecce cbrietatem perpessus, matrenfprasg* 
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nantcm ncquiter oppressit, sororcm violaro voluit, patrcm 
occidit, et duas sororcs vulncravit ad mortem." (Scrm. de 
Cyril.) I must observe here, as before on vcr. 1. that pre- 
cepts of correction arc not to be extended too far, or under- 
stood too strictly or rigidly; this I thought proper to inti- 
mate, chiefly with regard to what our author has said on 
that head, lest injunctions, seemingly so harsh, should cre- 
ate an aversion in your minds to this wise and most valu- 
able writer, who has delivered so many useful truths for 
their benefit and improvement. 

Vcr. 13. Chastise thy son, and hold him to labour, lest 
his lewd behaviour be an offence to thee.] UaiStvcov rbv vl6v 
gov, koI tpyaaai Iv avriji, is the same as tpyavai Iv waiSda, 
xxxiii. 25. "Epyaaat Iv avrw is not well translated, hold him 
to labour; it rather means, take pains with him to instruct 
him, and give him the advantage of a good education. The 
Tigurinc version has, Erudifilinm, et elabora in hoc, as if 
the copy it followed had, tpyaaai Iv tout^. The true read- 
ing of the next sentence is that of the Alexandrian MS. 
tva firj iv ry aaxnfioavvy avrov irpocKdipys, lest you suffer 
through his disgrace, and be reflected on for your negli- 
gence of him, and his scandalous way of living. And thus 
Calmet, Instruisez votrefils, de peur qu'il ne vous deshonore 
par sa vie honteuse : and the Arabic, Ne tu ob insipientiam 
ejus crucieris. Among other questions proposed by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus to the LXX. interpreters for their de- 
termination, according to Aristeas's history of them, this 
was one, "Quae sit maxima negligentia ?" and the answer 
was, " Si quis filiorum negligens fuerit, eosque nulla in re 
erudiat." Our author is thought by many to be contempo- 
rary with them, and by some to have been one of them. 
(See Corn, a Lap. in Ioc.) 

Ver. 14. Better is the poor, being sound, and strong of 
constitution, than a rich man that is afflicted in his body J] 
Mz/Aa<myu>/A(vog tig atopa avrov. The wise man here gives 
the first place to health above all temporal blessings what- 
ever, and this was the opinion of the greater part of the 
ancient philosophers. Thus also St. Ambrose, " Prima 
sunt, quae sunt animae bona; secundaquae corporis, salus, 
virtus, pulchritudo, &c. Tertia sunt quae accidunt, divi- 
tiae, potestates, patria, amici, gloria/' (De Abrah. lib.ii.) 
Philo has the same division, «rt \Aj3joaa//. The Hellenists 
call all distempers fiaariyag, and there are frequent instances 
of this in the New Testament, Mark iii.10. v. 29. 34. vTrayc 

ctC tip//vi/v, *cat t<T0i vyiriS airb rfc fxacmyog cov, where tig is 
used for Iv, as in the passage before us; and Luke vii. 21. 
vo<twv Kal fiaaTiyw are coupled together as synonymous. 
(See Psal. xxxix.10. 2 Mace. vi. 30.) The perjured wretch 
in Juvenal maintains a contrary opinion from our author 
with regard to the blessing of health, when he says, that it 
is better to be sick with the rich, than poor and in good 
health ; so he can have but money, he compounds for blind- 
ness, lameness, or any bodily infirmity: " Et phthisis, et 
vomicae putres, et dimidium cms," are nothing with him, if 
attended with this. (Sat. xiii.) But neither is the poet of this 
opinion himself, whose wish and prayer are, " Mens sana in 
corpore sano," (Sat. x.) nor any who have long known the 
want of health. Even a man with the richgout would gladly, 
under a severe fit of it, change condition with one of his 
vassals, could he at the same time dispose of his pain. 

Vcr. 18. Delicates poured upon a mouth shut up, are as 
messes of meat set upon a grave.] Riches locked up in a 



sick man's coffers are equally as useless to him, as victuals 
set upon a dead man's tomb for his repast For to a mouth 
shut up, as those of sick persons may in some sense be 
said to be, what signify tho greatest rarities, or any nice- 
ties in store, either of wine or provisions, since a sick 
stomach cannot relish them ? They are to one grievously 
afflicted, either in body or in mind, as insignificant and 
useless, as if set before a mouth actually closed, or like 
those messes which the piety of the heathens set before 
their dead. The wise man here refers to the parental or 
sepulchral entertainments which were anciently much in 
vogue in the eastern and other countries, and particularly 
amongst idolaters, whose notion was, that the souls of the 
departed wandered about their sepulchres, and wanted a 
proper sustenance ; and that it was a pious office to place 
bread and wine over their graves for their support and re- 
freshment. (Varr. de Ling. Lat. lib. v.) The learned Spen- 
cer thinks that the Baalim, or hero-gods of the ancients, 
were designed to be honoured and propitiated by dedi- 
cations or parentations of this kind, particularly Isis aud 
Osiris. (De Leg. Heb. see Dent. xxvi. 14.) Epiphanius 
has a passage which expressly mentions this superstitious 
custom: the eatables, says he, they bum, and the wine they 
consume by way of libation; in this they do the deceased 
no good, and injure themselves. What he farther adds is 
very particular, — that when they bring these accommoda- 
tions they call upon the dead person by name, for whom the 
feast is designed, avderra, 6 Suva, $ayc, xal irwOi, Ka\ cv^tpav- 
Onri, Arise, such a one, eat, drink, and rejoice. (In Ancorat.) 
They were so extravagantly credulous as to believe the 
dead took pleasure in these repasts, and that the phantoms 
came to eat and drink voluptuously, whilst their relations 
feasted on the rest of the sacrifice, and ate in common, sit- 
ting round tho pit or hearth, discoursing of the virtues of 
the person they came to lament. Besides the eatables, and 
the ceremony of pouring out the blood of the victims, it 
was customary at these solemnities to pour out wine, oil, 
honey, milk,' or some other liquors in use, which sometimes 
they contented themselves with offering only, imagining 
their condition, as dead persons, would not so well admit 
of gross food. Such was the superstition among the hea- 
then on this head. Among the Jews and first Christians, 
these repasts were only charity-feasts, designed principally 
for the benefit of the poor. The faithful were convinced 
that the dead could receive no advantage from nor partake 
of these feasts, and continued them only for the service of 
the living poor, who came to the place of interment to be 
fed and refreshed. Mention is made of them, vii. 33. Tob. 
iv. 18. Bar. vi. 2G. not as any superstitious custom, but as 
a laudable rite for- the help and maintenance of the poor. 
This custom prevailed among the Phoenicians, and from 
them passed to the Carthaginians, and other people of 
Africa* One meets with the remains of it among the Christ- 
ians there in the time of St. Austin; but that father quite 
abolished this ancient custom for its abuse. (Aug. de Mor. 
Eccl. xxxiv. Serm. 15.) • 

Ver. 19. WJuit good doth the offering to an idol? for nei- 
ther can it eat nor smell; so is he that is persecuted of the 
Lord.] As an idol cannot partake of the burnt-offering (for 
so tcapTTu>oi$ and Kapirwjia are used by this w r riter, xlv. 10. 
Lev. iv.10.18. xvi.24. xxii. 22. equivalent to oXotcavTiofia), 
so he who is encompassed with infirmities and afflicted 
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with sickness, as the margin has it, he whom God visiteth 
or chastiseth in his wrath with bodily evils (the Vulgate 
adds, portans mercedes iniquitatis, as if his sickness was 
brought upon him as a punishment for his wickedness), can- 
not relish any good cheer or fine entertainment, nor indeed 
taste any pleasure in life, (ver. 17.) He seeth the spread 
table, and the guests elegantly regaling themselves, and la- 
ments his loss of appetite and weakness of stomach, as the 
eunuch does hi? impotency upon the sight of a fair object. 
Kal <rrtvaZo)v, at the end of the comparison, ver. 20. I sus- 
pect to be an interpolation, as it occurs just before, and the 
sense is more complete without it. 

Ver. 23. Sorrow hath killed mg.ny, and there is no profit 
therein.'] This is spoken by the figure litotes, for sorrow is 
not only not profitable but actually hurtful, and the effects 
of it very dangerous, for sorrow has brought death upon 
many persons by the illnesses which it has occasioned: it 
has likewise ruined the souls of many, through the despair 
which it has cast them into, and put them upon hurrying 
themselves by violence out of the world, through the disre- 
lish of a bitter life. Nor will sorrow be found of any ser- 
vice with respect to the evils or pressures of it ; for if they 
arc present, it is to no purpose to grieve, since we can nei- 
ther remove nor remedy them thereby ; and if they are fu- 
ture, such as we apprehend are coming, sadness is still fruit- 
less, since it has no power to prevent them or keep them j 
back; and perhaps they are imaginary evils only which are 
dreaded, and may never happen; and if real ones, the an- 
ticipating misfortnncs is making them double. Calmet well 
observes, that there is but one species of sadness which re- 
ligion authorizes, and is of service, and that is contrition 
and sorrow for sin. To be sorry after a godly manner, or, 
as the margin has it, according to God, is profitable in the 
highest degree, for such a pious sorrow worketh repentance 
to salvation not to be repented of; (2 Cor. vii: 9, 10.) but 
the sorrow of the world, arising from accidents and misfor- 
tunes, past, present, or future, is not only useless, but very 
injurious; and, according to the same inspired writer, work- 
eth death. The most sovereign remedy for sadness, which 
imbittcrs every man's cup more or less, is a good life, a pure 
conscience, and a firm and unshaken confidence in God. 
Some of the ancients have remarked, that sadness (not a 
religious one) is an enemy to the Holy Spirit, and that the 
spirit of prophecy in particular will not abide in a melan- 
choly temper ; and accordingly it is observable of the pro- 
phet Elisha, that he could not prophesy till a minstrel was 
brought to him, and the harmony of music had calmed his 
ruffled and disturbed mind, and had elevated his soul to a 
proper and becoming pitch. (2 Kings iii. 15.) 

Ver. 25. A cheerful and good heart will have a care of his 
meat and diet.] To sadness, carefulness, envy, wrath, and 
other tormenting passions which destroy the health, hasten 
wrinkles, and occasion a premature old age, the wise man 
opposes a cheerful and merry heart. The Hebrew ex- 
presses this by a good heart, and so it is generally rendered 
by the LXX. (Dcut. xxviii. 47. Judg. xvi. 25. xviii. 20. xix. 
0. 9. Ruth iii. 7.) The sense here is, that a gay, open, and 
merry heart, instead of being subject to and indulging per- 
plexing cares, instead of falling into indolence or careless- 
ness, through grief or lowness of spirits, regales itself with 
good cheer and pleasantry of discourse, amidst a circle of 
companions and friends: a person of such a temper has a 



continual feast, and thereby enjoys a better share of health, 
and consequently a longer term of life. According to Gro- 
tius the sense is, That one of an easy temper is satisfied with 
all before him, at his meals he minds nothing else : animus 
est in patinis, all other thoughts and cares are then thrown 
aside and forgot. Bossuet thinks the wise man here advises 
to have a regard to what one eats, to observe a proper re- 
gimen in diet, which contributes greatly to health. The 
Syriac renders, Cor bonum, multi sunt cibi ejus, et omne, 
quod comedit, ostendit super corpus ejus: That one of a 
merry heart has the keener appetite, and is the better for 
his eating, and shews it by his size and complexion; like 
that of Solomon, A merry heart does good like a medicine. 
(Pirov. xvii. 22.) There is a strange transposition of chap- 
ters and verses in the six following chapters in the several 
Greek copies and the Vulgate; nor has the latter part of 
this escaped the confusion. At chap, xxxvii. they agree 
again, and proceed regularly to the end. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Ver. 1. W ATCHINGfor riches consumeth the flesh, and 
the care thereof driveth away sleep.] In the former chapter 
the author mentions several causes which injure health, 
such as sadness, anger, envy, cares, &c. Here he continues 
the same subject, and instances in covetousness, gluttony, 
and drunkenness, which are equal enemies to health, and 
opposes to thdm temperance and a prudent and discreet 
use of the good things of this life, which are the proper 
means to preserve it, to procure content and satisfaction, 
and to prolong life. The observation of this writer upon 
the care and solicitude which attend the getting and keep- 
ing of riches, is very just. See James v. 3. where the apo- 
stle says, that the rust of gold and silver shall be a witness 
against rich men, and shall eat their flesh as it were fire, teal 
6 log o.vtu>v tydytrat rag crdpKag ifxwv, where 6 26c, by a me- 
tonymy, signifieth a carking solicitous care* of heaping up 
riches, and is described, as here, to consume and eat the 
flesh. And thus mrugo is used by Horace, — " Animos 
aerugo, et cura peculi cum semel imbuerit." And so Plu- 
tarch, *XTto\a\i$avu rig rbv ttXovtov dyaSbv tlvat fiiytarovl 
tovto to t^cvSoc Ibv t\u, vtfxtTai rfjv ipvyftv' (Ilcpt detGiSai/xdv.*) 
In St. Matthew, the deccitfulness of riches is compared to 
thorns which tear the flesh. 

Ver. 2. Watching care will not let a man slumber, as a 
sore disease breaketh sleep.] Mlgifiva aypvirviag kw&m'iau w- 
arayfxbv, would be literally and more properly rendered, ac- 
cording to Calmet, Junius, and Grotius, Care and watch- 
fulness will demand or require sleep; but Grabe does not 
approve of this reading; the true one he says is, cnruQiicm, 
avertet. (Prolegom. torn. iii. cap 4.) According to the 
sense of our version, the reading of the next sentence pro- 
bably should be, Kal appwcrTYifia ]3apv Ikv^u vttvov. And SO 
Hceschelius says one MS. actually has it. The oriental 
versions likewise confirm this, JEgritudo gravis somnum 
adimit. And the Vulgate favours it. Junius follows the 
common reading, and has, Infirmitatem gravem elicit som- 
nus, which affords a very good sense; viz. that sleep driveth 
away a sore disease, moderates the anguish and danger of 
it, as being the most simple and natural remedy for trouble; 
care, labour, and even sickness itself; according to that ob- 
servation on Lazarus, Johnxi. 12. If he sleepetk, he will 
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do ivell. Sophocles calls sleep hjrpbv v6<xov. And Euripides, 
v6aov intKovpov. Curtius says of Alexander's soldiers, when 
lie was very dangerously ill, " Non prius (a regia) reces- 
serunt, qu&m compcrtum est somno paulisper rtfquicscere. 
Hinc ccrtiorcm spem salutis ejus in castra retulerunt." 

Ver. 3. The rich hath great labour in gathering riches to- 
gether, and ichen he resteth, he is filled with his delicates.] 
Evr£ avairavau is inaccurately rendered here, when he rest- 
eth, and by tho Geneva version, in his rest; it meaneth, 
that, after his great labour in gathering riches together, he 
retircth from business, and leaves it off, to enjoy them, and 
ceaseth to labour and toil any more. And so the oriental 
versions understand it, Demum quiescit ad percipiendas de- 
licias. And thus avenravrng is taken, xi. 19. and the rich 
man's finding rest, is explained by his eating from that time 
continually of or enjoying his goods; see Luke xii. 19. 
where he who had much goods laid up for many years, sings 
at length this requiem to his soul, avatravov, fays, irk, tv<ppai- 
vov* and thusEphraim, tvprjKaavcnpvxrjv, i.e. avairavviv i^avrt^ 
Hos. xii. 9. and so the man in Plautus, — "Dehinc certum 
est otio me dare, satis partum habeo :" and Horace, 

u Hac mente laborem 
Sese ferre, senesut in otia tuta reccdant, 
Aiunt, cum sibi sint congesta cibaria." (Sat. lib. i.) 

Ver. '4. The poor laboureth in his poor estate, and when he 
leaveth off, he is still needy.] 'EKOTrfcurc TrrwyhQ iv iXarruxju 
(5iov, i. e. in want of things necessary for life; so j3foc fre- 
quently signifies in this book. See Prov. xxiii. 3. where 
deceitful meat is by the LXX. rendered Z<*>rj $tv$ovg. The 
rich and the poor both labour, but with different success; 
the rich lakes pains to increase his riches, and to put him- 
self in a condition to enjoy with comfort, in the decline of 
life, what he has got, and to live on the fruits of his labours 
the remainder of his days : the poor labours for a bare sub- 
sistence/and cannot get forward so as to lay up a stock, or 
viaticum, for his future necessities ; and when he is old, in- 
stead of tasting the sweets of repose, and living upon what 
he had beforehand provided, he finds himself in the same 
state of poverty as he set out with, and is obliged to repeat 
his daily fatigue, though his strength almost faileth him, and 
he is but a shadow of his former self. Vatablus and Dru- 
sius understand this and the foregoing verse thus: There 
are some so lucky as to have success in every thing they 
undertake, and others who are always as unfortunate; the 
former heap up riches, often unexpectedly, and wealth 
comes to them without their. seeking; the others continue 
poor, though they take never so great pains; some misfor- 
tune or other pulls them back, and fixes them to their for- 
mer wretchedness, (xi. JL1, 12.) This inequality in their 
states is the appointment of God's providence; his bless- 
ings upon a man's labour, or the want of it, makes the dif- 
ference, (xi. 14. Psal. exxvi. 1, 2. Prov. x. 22.) 

Ver. 5. He that loveth gold shall not be justified.] i.e. Will 
not be just. Non erit Justus, Jun. and the Syr. Nonerit in- 
sons. According to that of Solomon, He that mdketh haste 
to be rich shall not be innocent. (Prov. xxviii. 20.) His 
eagerness to accumulate wealth will put him upon many 
acts of fraud, violence, and injustice. "Nunquam pudor 
est properantis avari." 

He that followeth corruption shall have enough thereof] 
f O &01KCUV SiafQopav, avrov TrX^facra*. The copies vary 



here: some have ouroc, others avra, all of them, as I con- 
ceive, wrong; the true reading seems to be, avrfjc irXwSfr 
arai, which our translators follow, and so Dr. Grabc, from 
conjecture, restores the place. Aia<j>Qopa, which is here 
rendered corruption, by a figure means corruptible things, 
(j>$apra, as silver and gold; (1 Pet. i. 18.) and the sense is, 
He that is too intent upon getting riches shall be corrupted, 
seduced, and betrayed, by them. Per easdem seducetur. 
(Syr.) Grotius conjectures the true reading of the Greek to 
be, 6 S/wkwv $id<j>opov, olrog 6\t<j^ri<nrai, i. e. He that loveth 
money shall fall, or will transgress often; S«fyo/>ov is used 
in this sense, vii. 18. xxvii. 1. xlii. 5. 2 Mace, i, 35. iii. G. 

Ver. G. Gold hath been the ruin of many, and their de- 
struction xvas present.] IIoXAo* iSoO^av eic nrCo}xa. There 
are many fine sentiments in the heathen writings upon the 
immoderate or unlawful pursuit of riches; but that short 
one of St. Paul's, 1 Tim. vi. 10. is beyond all, £%a ir&v- 
twvtwv kcikwv ianvri ftkapyvpia. Some copies read here, 
7roXXol c§£0?j(Tav x<*P lv XP V(T ^ 0V > which Junius follows ; i. e. 
Covctousness hath put many upon stealing, and other 
crimes, which have been the occasion of their being im- 
prisoned, and laid in irons. Thus Calmct, Plusieurs ont 
kte mis dans les liens d, cause de For. Many also have suf- 
fered. death for the crimes which they were drawn into by 
the charms of gold, and though their destruction was 
plainly before their face,.cy€v/j0*) avdAtia avrwv Kara Trpow 
7rov avTwv, and they knew their fate, yet they would run 
upon it for the sake of money. 

Ver. 8. Blessed is the rich that is found tvithout blemish, 
and hath not gone after gold.] *Oc o7rt(rw x9 v<J i° v °^ K £7ro " 
pevOt). This phrase is often used in Scripture, and gene- 
rally in a bad sense, denoting the following some idol, or 
using some idolatrous practice. In ver. 7. gold is called a 
stumbling-block, or an abomination; and they that are too 
fond of it are said there to sacrifice to it as their idol. And 
by St. Paul, covetousness is expressly called idolatry, 
Col. iii. .5. The going after gold, means, the setting the 
heart upon it, and trusting in riches. And so the Vulgate 
expounds it, Beatus (dives) qui post aurum non abiit, nee 
speravit in pecunia et thesauris. The temptations to sin, 
occasioned and administered by money, are so many and 
powerful, that nothing is more rare or more worthy of coin- 
mendation than a man that is rich, and at the same time 
innocent, just, and humble. He that can possess abun- 
dance without being attached to his wealth, or puffed up by 
it, and can part with it without much regret and concern, 
is truly perfect. To be poor in spirit amidst a flow of 
riches, to be humble in a high estate, to be in the midst of 
fire without burning, in the midst of flatterers without being 
exalted with pride, and in the thickest of temptations with- 
out falling by any of them ; to have the power of doing 
evil even with impunity, and not to make use of it to any 
bad purpose; of such a behaviour a man may justly glory, 
ioTuy tic kclvxvwv, let him have his due praise. As such in- 
stances of a just carriage and superior virtue are very 
rarely to.be met with, in an overgrown fortune, well may 
the wise man ask in the next verse, who or where is the 
unblemished rich man ? and wc will call him blessed, for 
he is a sort of miracle, and has performed wonders. 

Ver. 10. Wlio hath been tried thereby and found perfect ? 
then let him glory. Wlio might offend, and hath not of- 
fended; and done evil, and hath not done it?] This is not 
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spoken of human frailty in general, but of men's propen- 
sity to sin in money matters only; and so St. Austin con- 
fines it: he interprets this passage of concealing or with- 
holding what is another man's right. "If you have (says 
he) restored to your neighbour his own, when nobody but 
you two were together at the delivery of it, and God only 
was witness;— if you have restored to the son after the 
death of his father what hehad deposited with you, and 
the son knew nothing of it;-^orif you have met with a 
purse of money accidentally upon the road, and nobody 
saw you take it up, and deliver it to the right owner as 
soon as you could discover or overtake him, then this 
eulogium of the honest and perfect man belongs to you." 
(Com. in Tit.) We find many such cases put and de- 
termined in the writings of moralists; and several instances 
occur of heathens, whom no law bound but that of natural 
conscience, who have acted disinterestedly upon such oc- 
casions ; and, from a principle of honesty, have nobly 
withstood an advantage they might have made. When an 
ignorant or needy person hath offered things to sale for 
less than the value, they have generously corrected the 
mistake, shewed the real worth, and paid the full price. 
(Vit. Isid. ap. Phot. Cod.) 

Ver. 12. If thou sit at a bountiful table, be not greedy 
upon it ,\ and say not, There is much meat on it.] Literally 
the translation is, Dost thou sit at a great table? open not 
thy throat upon it; t. e. Do not shew thyself greedy or vo- 
racious of what is set before thee, by eating too much be- 
cause thou scest such plenty. We have the like advice, 
Prov. xxiii. 1 — 3. Or the sense may be, Do not shew thy- 
self an epicure or glutton, by talking too much about vic- 
tuals, or commending too savourily and lusciously what is 
before thee on the table. For though it may be an instance 
of civility and politeness to seem pleased with the enter- 
tainment in general ; yet to dwell upon the pleasures of 
eating, the charms of a well-spread table, and the. regaling 
the appetite; to enlarge upon the excellency of this dish, 
and the delicacy and rarity of that, and the great satisfac- 
tion arising from tickling the palate by such a pleasing 
variety — betrays rather gluttony than any useful know- 
ledge or valuable accomplishment. Or if with Calmet we 
suppose a Hebraism here, and understand noWd ye in the 
sense of too much, as ^i (multum) is used, "Numb. xvi. 7. 
Deut. i. G. ii. 3. the meaning then will be, Do not, when 
you see the .quantity of victuals and variety of dishes on 
the table, exclaim and find fault that too much is provided, 
which shews cither covctousness or jealousy in you': it 
looks as if you expected or dreaded the like expense, that 
you are vexed, as apprehending an equal obligation upon 
you to make the like provision in your turn; or that you 
arc jealous and envious at the other's superior fortune and 
grander way of living, and therefore condemn the enter- 
tainment for its profusion and prodigality, as not being 
able to give the like yourself, or unwilling through want 
of spirit. Whether it be jealousy or avarice that occasions 
your reflections, nothing can be more disagreeable than 
such a temper. In the following* verse it is called a 
wicked or an evil eye, and so the Hebrews term it. (See 
xiv. 8, 9. Prov. xxiii. 0. Matt. xx. 15.) One cannot have 
a stronger instance of an evil or covetous eye, grudging 
and exclaiming against every appearance of expense, as 
so much waste and profusion, than in the traitor Judas, 



who had indignation against the pious disciple for anoint- 
ing the feet of Jesus with costly ointment: Why was this 
waste of the ointment made ? — why was it not sold for thret 
hundred pence, and given to the poor f not that he cared 
for the poor, but was an envious thief. (John xii. 5, 6.) 
His eye was evil, because she was so hospitable and 
good. Athenaeus remarks, that the Egyptians did not set 
their dishes upon the table as is the modern custom, but 
they were carried round the company, that the guests 
might help themselves. (Lib. iv. cap.13.) Our author wrote 
this book in Egypt; but it is manifest from this verse, and 
the'eontext, that he refers to the manner of sitting at table 
and serving up dishes on it, according to the custom of 
the Greeks, who in the time of this writer were masters of 
Egypt, and had introduced their customs into it. 

Ver. 13. Remember that a' wicked eye is an evil thing; and 
what is created more wicked than an eye? therefore it weep* 
eth upon every occasion.] Am rovro airb ttovtoc 7rpo<rar7rov 
Saicpvei. This cannot be true spoken of the eye in general, 
nothing being more excellent in its kind; it must therefore 
mean an evil or niggardly eye. The sense is, What is more 
wicked than such an eye? or rather, as the Bishops* Bible 
has it, What thing created is worse than awicked eye? The 
Syriac and Arabic add, that God hates such an eye, pro- 
bably because he. hates every thing that is evil. The next 
sentence, Tfterefore he weepeth upon every occasion, is far 
more obscure: irpotjiowov, it is certain, is applied to things 
inanimate: Grotius says, "Omne id quod exterius spec- 
tatur, aut indicium praebet, vocant Hebraei Panim, Graeci 
7rpo<rw7rov." (Com. in loc. see Leigh's Crit. Sac. in voc.) 
Thus the shew-bread, because it was to be set before the 
face or in the presence of the Lord continually, in Hebrew 
is* called the bread of faces, or of presence; and by the 
LXX. aproQ tvw7noc. (Exod. xxv. 30.) Now if 7rpo<7<t>7rov 
be taken in this larger sense, tho marginal reading, before 
every thing that is presented, will aflbrd a plain and na- 
tural sense; viz. What is more wicked than an eye which 
lustcth so to gratify a gluttonous appetite in eating of 
every dainty which is set before it, that it will even weep 
if it imagines it shall not be satisfied? This sense seems 
confirmed from Prov. xxiii. 1. where TrapaTtOiiievd cot, i. e. 
what is set before thee, as our version has it, in the Hebrew 
is* y&b "1W& quod ad fades tuas, as Pagnin renders. 
Messieurs of Port-Royal apply this passage to the master- 
of the feast himself, — that being a covetous, jealous, and 
suspicious person, he is so affected with the countenance 
and behaviour of the guests whom he has invited, that he 
cries, or is ready to cry, whether they eat too much or too 
little, are too free or too sparing, too merry or too sad. 
Grotius likewise expounds it of a covetous entertainer, 
who' weeps at every thought or appearance of expense, ab 
omni conspectu, sc. impendii. Or may we not understand 
this verse of the lust of the eye in the first transgression, 
that, as a natural punishment for his then wickedness, tears 
flow from every face ? or, putting l7ri for otto, that every eye 
sheds tears? iivfoQriTt seems to point to some fatal time, 
and what time have we so much cause to remember ? 

Ver. 14. Stretch not thine hand whithersoever it looketh, 
and thrust it not with him into the dish.] 05 lav t7rt/3A6/^, 
firj Itcrdvyg X e W a ffOV * K€lL ^ J ' wvQXlfiov avTto iv rpvfiXly. The 
rendering of the Bishops' Bible is more explicit and plain, 
Lay not thine hand upon every thing that thine eye seeth 
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probably following a copy which had 6 lavlTrtfiXtyfa, which 
may seem to be countenanced by air™ in the next sentence. 
^vvOXifitaSat is not to thrust, as wo translate it, and as the 
Syriac also has it, but to be squeezed or pressed; or, taking 
it in the middle voice, to squeeze or press. Perhaps the au- 
thor means, that persons should not be so eager as to press 
their hands one against another in the dish. But how are 
we then to understand avT$1 Vulgate omits it, and some 
copies instead of it read iv t$ rpu/3Xfy, which gives an easy 
sense. Our translators render .with him; but who is the I 
person intended by him? Neighbour is mentioned in the 
following verse, but not before. Arabic puts socios for it, 
which has a good meaning ; but the best way, as I con- 
ceive, of settling the difficulty will be to join ahr$ with rpv- 
fiXiy, and then the sense will be, Do not scramble or crowd 
hands in the very dish, which shews not only great rude- 
ness, but voraciousness. The advice, as contained in the 
whole verse, seems to be this ; Cast not your eyes on the 
nicest dishes, nor long after the best morsels therein, nor 
rudely seize on what pleases you most ; but, with regard to 
eating, restrain both your right hand and right eye : for even 
in this sense, of curbing the appetite, the learned Spanhe- 
mius understands that precept of the gospel. Grotius ex- 
pounds the passage of contending 6x striving with others 
for a place at table, which too is rude, vulgar, and shews 
the want of true taste and breeding. 

Ver. 15. Judge of thy ?uighbour by thyself, and be di$- 
creet in every point.] Noa ra tov irXriatov Ik atavrov, kclI hc\ 
mtvri p{)fxaTt Stavoov. This maxim, as it is of excellent use, 
iv 7ravrl p^juart, in every thing, or upon all occasions, and 
of great moment in the conduct of life, so is it no less ser- 
viceable when applied to eating, of which, from the con- 
text, it must be understood. And in this light the sense is, 
As you would not like to see another greedy and voracious, 
and seizing at your own table what is most delicate, or to 
his gout; so from hence form your own conduct, not to of- 
fend in the like particular, nor tako the same indecent 
liberty; as you do not approve of such freedoms in others, 
so imagine they will condemn the like in you. Thus Ju- 
nius, Ex teipso de aliis judica, qui nolles ab altero pati- 
nam exhauriri. And tho Arabic, Scias portionem sociorum 
tuorumparem esse tua, idemque eos velleac te. If I should 
take it ill, — Positum ante mea quia pullum in parte catini 
sustulit esurims: I should not snatch at any rarity from 
another's plate. And if I should be displeased at another's 
taking before me, or from me, what pleases his taste most, 
I ought not to be so selfish as to take what is most nice for 
my own palate. 

Ver. 1G. Eat as it becometk a man those things which are 
set before thee; and devour not, lest thou be hated.'] The 
Vulgate adds very properly, frugi, ntere quasi homo frugi 
his qua tibi apponuntur; i. e. Use with temperance, or as 
a temperate man should, what is set beforo thee. Though 
the sense of the present rendering may very well be justi- 
fied ; i. e. Eat as a man should, with decency and modera- 
tion, and devour not like a beast of prey, which seizes on 
every thing before it. A sober and discreet person eats to 
satisfy nature only; an intemperate ono to pamper and 
inflame. When Socrates pne day invited a number of 
friends to dine with him, his wife was concerned how she 
should entertain them, and provide for them suitably to 
their rank: — If they are temperate and modest, says the 



philosopher, there is enough; if they arc not so, they 
arc not worth troubling ourselves about them. (Ap. Laert. 
lib. ii.) This reply was proper from ono whoso maxim it 
was, that a man should eat only to live, not live only to 
eat. St. Austin laments the great power of the sensitive 
appetite, even over himself, and his impotency to subdue it, 
and says, that the victory over it is truly praiseworthy, and 
the effect only of God's grace: " Certo quotidie contra con- 
cupiscentiam manducandi et bibendi . . . et quis est, 
Domine, qui non rapiatur aliquantulum extra metas ne- 
cessitatis? Quisquis est, magnus est, magnificet nomen 
tuum." (Confess, lib. x. cap. 31.) 

Ver. 17. Leave off first, for manners 9 sake; and be not 
unsatiable, lest thou offend.] Either the master of the feast 
or his guests, through voraciousness. As it is not expected 
or required*that you should cease eating as soon almost as 
you are set down, which may be a sort of silent rebuke to 
the rest of the company, as if they ate too much, and in- 
terpreted as if yon were not pleased with what was pro- 
vided; so neither shouldest thou make thyself remarkable 
by eating more, or longer, than others, which is yet more 
impolite: modesty and a respect for the company demand 
this. Thus the Tigurine and oriental versions, Modestice 
causa desiste primus. To have done last, or help one's self 
first, equally offends against decorum and good breeding. 
True politeness is always attended with a decent modesty ; 
and such as betray a want of this virtue through self- 
indulgence, and a contempt of others, can never be thought 
perfectly well-bred or thoroughly accomplished. Clemens 
Alexandrinus spends a whole chapter in laying down rules 
for temperance and sobriety, and has intermixed some' 
which regard decency and politeness, and particularly in- 
stances in intemperance, as a breach both of duty and good 
manners. (Peedag. lib. ii. cap. 2.) Ovid's advice is riot' 
very unlike that of this wise man's : 

" Neve diu pracsume dapes, sed desine citra, 
Et capias paulo, quam cupis esse, minus." 

Ver. 20. Sound sleep cometk of moderate eating: he riseth 
early, and his wits are with him; but the pain of watching', 
andcholer, and pangs of the belly , are with an unsatiable 
man.] w Y7rvoc vyuiag, the sleep of health, somnus salubris, 
as the Syriac has it. Horace's description of the tempe- 
rate man is, that, after his being refreshed by sleep, — " Ve- 
getus praescripta ad munia surgit," Sat. lib. ii. 2. where he. 
mentions the very same inconveniences attending luxury 
as the wise man here does, and the contrast is most beauti- 
fully drawn. Pliny mentions, as the consequence of too 
much or too high feeding, " furiales somni, inquies nocturna." 
Porphyry's comparison is very just, that a full meal is like 
Sisera's banquet, at the end of which there is a nail struck- 
into a man's temples. A philosopher's treat, therefore, 
says Plato, is preferable to that of any other person, be- 
cause there is no remembrance of it after in the head, what- 
ever there maybe in the memory ; and the guests even enjoy 
it the next day, by perceiving no bad consequences from 
it. Nothing is more frequent in the heathen moralists than 
to advise their friends not only to practise temperance, but 
to bo able and willing to bear even hunger and thirst, be- 
cause such a habit wonderfully advances a man in the 
study and practice of wisdom: for the mind is then best 
enlightened when it is free from the burden of meat; and 
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to pamper and regale the body is but to make the prison 
of the soul the stronger. " No man (says a pious pre- 
late) ever repented that he rose from the table sober, 
healthful, and with his wits about him; but many have re- 
pented that they sat so long, and continued that bad cus- 
tom, till their health, their understanding, their virtue, and 
their God, departed from them " (Bishop Taylor's Scrm.) 
And, to finish the character, the epicure, after his full 
meal, aaOfiaivu, pants for breath, a prelude of what is 
coming upon hiin, and is. on a sudden surprised with a 
stroke of an apoplexy, or found dead in his bed. 

Ver. 21. And if thou hast been forced to eat, arise, go 
forth, vomit, and thou shalt have rest.'] El IfitaaOns lv iS(<r- 
fiamv, avaara /Lte(ro7ropwv. If you have been constrained or 
over-persuaded to eat, and through the importunity of, 
others have overcharged your stomach, and find it out of 
order, rise from the midst of the company the very first 
opportunity you can with decency. The wise man in the 
foregoing verses had in the strongest manner recommended 
sobriety and temperance; but as it may sometimes hap- 
pen, even to the most regular persons, to be engaged un- 
awares in some sort of excess, through inadvertency, too 
much complaisance, or the influence of example, here he 
advises instantly to unload the stomach upon such an oc- 
casion; but he neither approves of the excess, nor of the 
unseemly way to remove it, but only by way of physic and 
necessity; he thinks it more advisable to avoid illness by 
easing the stomach privately, than to keep in it what may 
not only be disagreeable and troublesome, but dangerous 
and hurtful; not to attempt to cure indigestion by a free 
glass, but to remove the mischief from intemperance by a 
timely discharge. Debauches always hurt the constitu- 
tion, and therefore it is better to prevent them altogether 
by abstaining from that excess, which cannot be indulged 
without danger, nor cured but by a remedy which carries 
something disagreeable or^hameful in it. Calmet observes, 
that tfitaov is not in the Vatican nor some other editions, 
which he thinks the copyists might drop, as carrying in its 
notion something unseemly: but, if this was their reason, 
they were too nice and delicate; even the Scripture, which 
is remarkable for its care in this respect, scruples not oc- 
casionally to mention it; (Prov. xxiii. 8. Isa. xxviii. 8.) 
nor is the mention of the remedy to be condemned, which 
upon such an accident is allowed to be highly proper; but 
the occasion, the eating and drinking to excess, which is 
so faulty. The advice, according to the oriental versions, 
is, to retire from company, to go to bed, and sleep off the 
debauch. 

Ver. 22. In all thy worjes be quick, so shall there no sick- 
ness come unto thee.] Whenever thou findest thy stomach 
disordered through intemperance, follow instantly the pre- 
scription above advised, so shalt thou escape sickness, or 
some bad consequence, that might have fallen upon thee. 
The context necessarily requires thi^, as the primary sense. 
It may, indeed, mean in general, Be active and diligent in 
all thy undertakings, (see the like expression, Prov. xxii. 
29.) so shall thy work succeed better, and thou shalt even 
improve thy health thereby ; or if, with the generality of 
expositors, we understand this purely of bodily exercise, 
the observation will be just in the following sense, — Be 
active, athletic, and laborious; letexercisebe your physic, 
and yon shall escape thereby a number of diseases : for 



in reality the greatest part of men's illness arises either from 
intemperance, spoken of before, or from indolence, which 
may be supposed to be condemned here: where both these, 
viz. temperance and exercise, are joined together, we have 
reason to expect health, and there is a comfortable pros- 
pect of a vigorous old age. 

Ver. 23. Whoso is liberal of his meat, men shall speak ivell 
of him, and the report of his good housekeeping shall be be- 
Ueved.] The Psalmist says, So long as thou dost well unto 
thyself, men ivill speak well of thee; but it is no less true, 
what the wise man here observes, that he that does good 
unto others shall have their praise and commendation. 
(Psal. xlix. 18.) As the liberal man is called Xa/nrpbg In 
aproig, so the feame metaphor is continued in kciXAovjJ, which 
means beneficence, and by St.Ambrose is rendered bonitas. 
To this is opposed -Trovnpia, in the foUowing verse, which 
means sordidness and covetousness, as it does, ver. 13. 
above. By aprog, here rendered bread simply, we are to 
understand victuals or provisions in general, and so it is 
often used, as in that description of Joseph's entertainment 
of his brethren, it is said, He ordered to set on bread; (Gen. 
xliii. 31.) and in that petition of the Lord's prayer, Give its 
this day our daily bread. Solomon expresses himself in the 
same manner, and upon the like occasion, He that hath a 
bountiful eye shall be blessed, for hegiveth of his bread to the 
poor. (Prov. xxii. 0.) The sense of the whole verse is, That 
the good, beneficent, and charitable-man, who dealeth his 
bread to the hungry, and takes all opportunities of helping 
and obliging pthors, will have many advocates; men will 
always be disposed to believe, and report every thing to his 
advantage; there are so many instances of his goodness, 
and so many known proofs of his generosity and kindness, 
that his credit is firmly established, and his name will be 
always mentioned with honour. Whereas niggardliness 
will as certainly disgrace a. person; his hard hear( and 
mean actions shall raise him many enemies; nothing can 
be said of the miser so bad, but will be believed and pro- 
pagated, and many things shall be aggravated or invented 
to make him appear still worse, and more pinching than he 
really is. 

Ver. 25. Shew not thy valiantness in, wine.] Value not 
thyself upon a strong head, much less affect the character 
of a hard drinker, nor pride thyself in being able to bear 
much liquor without being disordered or disguised; pro- 
voke not others on that account, mero certare, to drink with 
you, by challenging them to trials of that sort; for the 
account of temperance is not to be taken from thestrength 
of a man's bead, but from the measures of religion; 'and 
though men may not force their understanding, nor disor- 
der themselves by very plentiful draughts, ^nd, by a parti- 
cular strength, I will not call it happiness, of constitution, 
be able to talk still, and transact business and the affairs 
of the world, yet may they be intemperate notwithstand- 
ing, as not being fitted for the things of the Spirit, nor the 
work and business of God; and though they offend not in 
the mere act, they are devoid of the spirit of sobriety.. We 
may properly distinguish between the drunkard and the 
hard drinker; the former drowns his senses in his cups, and 
does it often; he loses all that distinguishes the man, his 
reason, his speech, his erect posture, and often his sense of 
duty and religion. This indeed may sometimes happen 
through a bead naturally weak, or made so by repeated de- 
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bauchcs, but still it is drunkenness ; for it is not the quan- 
tity of intoxicating liquor, but the being disordered, and 
the habit and custom of it, that denominates the drunkard ; 
he is not such merely from an accidental slip, for even good 
men, such as Noah, have been so surprised, but from in- 
dulging and continuing in a known infirmity, and not pru- 
dently guarding the weak part, where he is sensible his 
failing lies, and thereby is the oftencr exposed to disgrace 
nnd sin. The hard drinker, on the contrary, is one who 
sits long and drinks deep; he gives and receives. chal- 
lenges, and comes off conqueror ; he is fond of a round of 
company, and is the last to break it up: one shall perceive 
little or no alteration in him after a hard service, no want 
of reason or memory, no faultering in his voice, no douht- 
ful or uncertain steps; he seems comparatively cool and 
unconcerned, is scarce warm, or elevated, and yet, consi- 
dering the quantity consumed, and the time lost at it, such 
a one deserves not to be called a temperate person, as he 
is immoderate in the use of those good things which God 
intended only for refreshments; and though he be so for- 
tunate, through the advantage of a strong head, not to ap- 
pear a drunkard, yet he will scarce escape censure and re- 
flection, nor the woe denounced by the prophet upon such 
as are mighty to drink, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink. (Isa. v. 11. 22.) 

Ver. 26. The furnace proveth the edge by dipping, so doth 
wine the hearts of the proud by drunkenness.'] According to 
Jansenius, the sense is, That as the blade is proved by dip- 
ping, and contracts more toughness thereby, so the hearts 
of men, by being drenched in liquor, fiunt ad nocendum 
promptiora, become more quarrelsome, and inclined to 
mischief. But the meaning, I conceive, rather is, As the 
fire proves the temper of the blade, and the smith easily dis- 
tinguishes upon trial the goodness. of the steel, so does 
wine, immoderately taken, lay open men's hearts, and dis- 
cover their temper and humour without disguise. The 
common reading of the Greek, in almost all the copies, is, 
KamvoQ BoKtfidZet oro/iw/za iv j3a^y, ovrwg olvog tcapdiag iv Jia^y 
wepTj^avoJv, but the true reading seems to be, tcdfiivog Soki- 
fiaZu GTOfiiofia iv (5a<py t ovrwg olvog KapStac wepTj^avaJv iv jit&r?, 
for (besides that Clem. Alex, quoting this passage, omits 
the words iv pax*/) quarrelling, that certain attendant upon 
drinking, is mentioned ver. 29. and so is needless here. 
The. Vulgate seems to have followed a copy that read in 
this manner, Vinum corda superborum arguet in ebrietate 
potatum, which Junius and onr translators follow ; and thus 
Calmet takes it, Le forgeron distingue aishnent une bonne 
amxe, et un bon trenchant par lefeu, et par le trempe; ainsi 
le vin decouvre le cceur des superbes dans Vyvresse. The 
old adage says, in vino Veritas; but experience shews that 
men at that time do not always speak the truth, but often 
exceed it; their conceit of themselves is much raised, and 
they are apt then, through self-sufficiency, to boast of ima- 
ginary accomplishments, and to deliver themselves not 
only with freedom and boldness, but often with rudeness 
and insolence; and therefore the author, not without good 
reason, inserted KapSiag v7rc()^avwv. Of all the poets The* 
ognis comes nearest this writer on the subject, who uses 
ihe very same simile, to shew that wine discovers the 
thoughts even of the most cautious and .wise. (rW/i. 499.) 

Ver. 29. JVine, drunken with excess, maketh bitterness of 
tlie mind, with brawling and quarrelling, &c] Sec Prov. xx. 



1. xxiii. 29. Hon Carm. lib. i. 18. And thus Philo, ISetv 
fiivroi Koi rovg lw<nrodvofilvovQ noXvotvlf, k. r. A. . Videmus t5- 
tos qui quotidie descendunt in certamen temulentice, et hoc 
agunt solum ut vini plurimum in ventrem^ ingerant, sym* 
bolas conferre tanquam in aliquid utile, mulctari tandem re- 
bus omnibus, opibus, corpore, anima. Jlcec enim confe- 
rentes, et rem familiar em minuunt, et corporis vires per de- 
licatumvictumfrangunt, atque molliunt, et animas, hiberni 
torrentis inmorem, immodicis epulis inundat as, demergunt 
in barathrum. (Iltpl /i&itc.) St. Chrysostom observes very 
justly, that men are afraid of natural death, and yet they 
ought to fear that less than a death which happens to them 
by intemperance: the former strikes by an inevitable ne- 
cessity, the latter is hastened by a voluntary corruption; 
the one is by the appointment of God, the other through 
the instigation of the devil; the former is a separation of 
soul and body, the latter a shameful destruction both of 
the one and the other; by the former the soul being disen- 
gaged from the body becomes more free, and, if righteous, 
approaches to the likeness of angels; in the latter, the 
soul is wholly immersed, sunk, and lost in the irregularities 
and disorder of the body; its reason is clouded, its will 
enslaved, and the soul abandons itself to anger, pride, lust, 
and other criminal passions. (See Horn. 29. in Gen. ix.) 
Ver. 31. Rebuke not thy neighbour at the wine, and de- 
spise him not in his mirth; give him no despiteful words, 
and press not upon him with urging him (to drink).'] The 
observation is the same with that of Solomon, that there is 
a time for all things, which reason can best discover, • and 
discretion knows how to use and apply; for example, it is 
impertinent to propose business and matters of conse- 
quence, at a time when people are met for pure refreshment 
and relaxation; it is also improper to dispute with or at- 
tempt to rebuke persons in drink, when they are least able 
and disposed to attend to any argument or remonstrance. 
Advice then is not only useless, but it is often dangerous 
to give it, and much more is it so to oppose or contradict 
one in that condition, especially a passionate, proud, or 
powerful person. The fate of Clitus and Callisthenes, the 
favourites of Alexander, who put them to death for con- 
tradicting him in his cups, should in prudence discourage 
such an attempt And if bare opposition will give offence, 
much more will opprobrious words, and ill-timed reflect 
tions upon a man's disorderly and loose way of living, be 
sure to irritate him. The last particular is, Press not upon 
him with urging him to drink; u e. Take not the advantage 
of the condition you find him in, to urge him to drink more, 
much less force it upon him; think it not any addition to 
thy honour, wisdom, or goodness, to impose upon one who 
cannot help or judge for himself, or to have contrived and 
completed his downfal. Thereby thou makest thyself a 
partaker of his sin, and are answerable for all evil conse- 
quences that may happen. The Vulgate renders, Ne pre- 
mas ilium in repetendo ; u e. Entice him not to drink by any 
artful means, — as, by proposing, says Calmet, some fa- 
vourite healths to him, which you know he cannot with- 
stand, and thereby engaging him to pledge you; which, 
though a common, is an insidious way of gaining an ad- 
vantage over another, and cheating him under the mask of 
friendship. It was a commendable decree at Ahasuerus's 
roy^l feast, and worthy to be introduced into all company, 
that none should be compelled to drink, but every man 
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should do according to his own pleasure; (Esth. i. 8.) and 
to prevent disorders of this kind was part of the business 
of the architriclinus, who is mentioned in the beginning of 
the next chapter. 

CHAR XXXII. 

Ver. 1. JlF thou be made the master of a feast, lift not 
thyself tip.] The literal rendering of the Greek is, Have they 
made thee a rider or master? and thus the Vulgate, Recto- 
rem te posuerunt ? noli extollL The wise man seems to 
continue here the subject of feasts and entertainments, and 
alludes to a very ancient custom among the Greeks and 
Romans, and, as it should seem, among the Persians also, 
from Ahasuerus's banquet, (Esth. i.) which was, to appoint 
a ruler of the feast, 6 avfnroaiapxw* *** v * n h as Horace, or 
Dominus convivii, as Varro calls him, who should have the 
care of every thing and person, and prescribe what each 
should drink. The author of this book, though he wrote in 
Egypt, speaks here according to the custom of the Greeks 
which ruled over it at that time. The king, ruler, or master 
of these feasts, for by all these names he is called, was ap- 
pointed either by casting lots, to which Horace refers, " nee 
regna vini sortiere talis," or by the choice of those who were 
met at the entertainment together. This is not to be under- 
stood of such feasts, where company came together by a set 
invitation, but of such where each person contributed his 
symbolum, or share, towards the common expense, and had 
a vote to appoint the architriclinus, or president. The grave 
Cato seems pleased with their rules, or leges convivales, 
and expresses his satisfaction at the appointment of such an 
overseer. "Me vero et magisteria delectant amajoribus 
instituta; ct is sermo, qui more majorum summo adhibetur 
magistro in poculis."(De Senect. Orat. 5. in Ver.) At these 
feasts every thing was conducted with the greatest decorum, 
without any irregularity or excess; so that men of letters, 
philosophers, old men as well as the younger sort, did not 
scruple to attend them : and their agreeable conversation 
and improving discourse were not less entertaining than 
the music which accompanied them. (Plut. Sympos. lib. i. 
Athen. Deipnos.) The master, who had the care and con- 
duct of the whole, acquainted each person when it was a 
proper time to retire, and thereby prevented any quarrels 
or disturbance. The wise man, in the latter part of the 
verse, advises the ruler himself not to be exalted upon the 
honour done him; but to study rather to content and please 
his guests, than to feast or regale himself, and to consider 
•himself rather as their steward for the time, than as their 
superior. Plutarch gives the same advice upon the like 
occasion, nor is it very different from that of our Saviour, 
6 fidZwv lv vpuv, ytvhdo) wg 6 vewrepoc* k<A o rtyovfiivoc wg 6 
Siaicovwv. (Luke xxii. 26.) 

Ver. 2. And, when thou hast done all thy office, take thy 
place, that thou mayest be merry with them, and receive a 
crown for thy well-ordering of the feast.] w Iva tv<j>pavO$g $t 
aifTOvg, teal tVKoafiiag %^9 iv > ^«/3pc artyavov. Literally tho 
rendering is, That you may rejoice on their account, ut Ice- 
teris propter ipsos (Vulgate), when you see them pleased 
with what you have done and provided, and may receive a 
gariand or crown by way of ornament. Not only tho 
guests were crowned with flowers, (Wisd. ii.) but the 
master of the feast likewise; and sometimes he was cre- 
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ated by this ceremony onl^Twhich Plautus intimates, "Do 
hanc tibi florentem florenti, tu sic eris dictatrix nobis." (In 
Pers.) The Greek does not necessarily confine this to 
feasting, though the Vulgate and our translation do. It 
is applicable to any persons in a public post, who have 
the care of others committed to them, and have discharged 
their trust with sufficiency and credit. Bossuet and Mes- 
sieurs of Port-Royal apply this and the former verse to 
the rulers and governors of the church : the latter have 
this fine reflection, — No man must intrude himself into the 
pastoral office without being regularly chosen and lawfully 
appointed thereto ; nor must he be puffed up on account of 
the charge he is intrusted with, but be humble even among 
those that are under his care, and live with and among them 
as one of them; for a minister of Jesus Christ ought to 
consider, not the dignity which distinguishes him above 
others, but his own condition as a man and as a sinner, 
which equals him to others : he ought to consider that he 
is appointed, not so much to rule over men as over vice 
and sin; and to place his joy and satisfaction not in the 
rank which raises him above his brethren, but in the wel- 
fare of the souls committed to him ; not in the power, state, 
or pomp, which surrounds him, but in acting up to his cha- 
racter, and discharging the whole of his duty. And having 
faithfully dispensed the word of truth, and fed his flock 
with spiritual food at the holy table, he will be prdised by 
Jesus Christ, the founder of that spiritual repast, and by 
all the guests likewise that partake of it, being at present a 
father and physician to such as are under his direction and 
charge, as they will be hereafter, in the presence of God, * 
and at his coming, both his glory and joy. 

Ver. 4. Pour not out words where there is a musician; 
and shew not forth wisdom put of time.'] "Onov aKgoaiia, fiij 
tKXfye ^a^«<xv. 'AKpoafia signifies a concert or symphony of 
music, not only among the Greeks, but even among the 
Latins, who borrowed it from them, as appears by its use 
in Cicero, Macrobius, and other writers. The Vulgate 
renders, Ubi auditus non est, non effundas sermonem, as if-*, 
aicpoacns had been the reading; which affords a good sense 
likewise, and agrees well with the latter clause, viz. Do 
not lavish your discourse before persons not disposed to 
hear or to attend to it ; know first the taste of the company, 
and adapt your subject accordingly. But that of our 
translators seems preferable ; That even an elder, to whom 
the compliment was paid to speak first, and whose ob r 
servations at all other times were so welcome and valu- 
able, should defer his harangue, when the company is list- 
ening to and intent upon music; for that the best things, 
the most serious and important reflections, lose their 
beauty and grace when ill-timed ; should consider that dis- 
course and music have both their times, and often make 
part of the same entertainment; that as music itself would 
be ungrateful and unseasonable in the midst of the former, 
so. neither should the pleasure and harmony of the latter 
be disturbed and interrupted by any morose cynic or con- 
ceited philosopher, who should officiously stand up and 
expect to be heard, when the ears of the company are 
otherwise engaged. 

Ver. 5. A concert of music in a banquet of wine is as a 
signet of carbuncle set in goldi] By a banquet of -wine is 
meant a festival-day, a day of rejoicing and indulgence: 
for on cpmmpn days and at their ordinary meals they drank 
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no wine. That the ancients had a great regard for music, 
and used it at their feasts, see Quintil. lib. 1. Hor. lib.iii. 
11. where he says, "Divitum mensis et arnica tcmplis, tes- 
tudo." It is certain, that, after the entertainment, a harp 
was brought in to and presented to each of the company, 
who played on it in their turns. Thus Tully, "Hie mos 
fuit, ut in conviviis post ccenam circumferretur lyra, quam 
ex ordine pulsarent convivse." (Tuscul. Quoest. lib, i.) At 
first the company sang together a hymn in honour of Bac- 
chus; (Plut.Sympos. lib.i.) afterward the guests repeat- 
ed and sang verses in honour of famous men, heroes, and 
benefactors. (Seecap.44.) "Carmina in epulis a singu- 
lis corivivis esse cantata de clarorum virorum laudibus, in 
Originibus scriptum rcliquit Cato." (Cic.in Brut.) Ac- 
cording to Varro, some modest and ingenious youths were 
appointed to chant the praises of their ancestors to music. 
This was the practice among the heathens. As to the 
Jews, they at their great feasts sang hymns in praise of the 
Lord, (Matt. xxvi. 30.) and they began and ended them 
with these, as is evident from the practice of our Saviour, 
who sang a hymn with his apostles after his last supper. 
Philo, describing the customs of the Therapeutee on their 
festival-days, and particularly on the seventh day of the 
week, when they always met together, says, that before 
they sat down to table to their repast, they lifted up their 
hands and eyes to heaven, to implore tho blessing of God 
upon what was before them ; (see ver. 13.) and afterward 
they sat down in order. The elders, as it became them, 
had the chief of the discourse, and resolved such doubts 
and questions as were proposed to them with great gravity 
and discretion : after the repast they all rose up ; and the 
person who presided at the ceremony began a hymn, cither 
a new one of his own making, or one composed by some 
prophet or bard in honour of God. For there were a num- 
ber of such ancient hymns, which were sung with music 
before the altar, some as they stood without motion; and 
others as they modestly danced, with a different pitch and 
^•modulation of voice. As soon as the president began to 
sifig, and had set the tune, all the rest followed in a lower 
Voice. At the conclusion, they all united, and sang toge- 
ther with a loud voice, men and women, without distinc- 
tion, forming a melodious harmony, by the mixture of deep 
and shrill notes. Such was the order observed by the 
Thcrapeutae at their public repasts ; nor did they scruple 
'the use of music upon such occasions, composed of in- 
struments and voices, though they were reckoned persons 
of the most strictness, seriousness, and wisdom, among 
the Jews. (De Vit. Conterapl.) See xl. 20. xlix. 2. Isa. 
v. 11, 12. Amos vi. 5, G. where, though the ill uses only, 
made by the wicked Israelites of their music in their ban- 
quets of wine, are mentioned by these prophets, yet are 
they nevertheless good proofs how much it was in voguo 
among them. 

Ver. 7. Speak, young man, if there be need of thee, and 
'yet scarcely when thou art twice asked.'] There are several 
senses of this verse, according as it is pointed. 1. AaXij<ror, 
vtaviaKt, Iv %9 l h (T0V * f«5A«c* And mo the Vulgate, Loquere, 
adolescens, in causa tua vhc. 2. AaXrjaor, vtavicKt, zv'xpdq 
aov, poXis Stc> £av cTrepwrijSyc* 3. AaXijaov, vzavicKt, iv XQ ll % 
<rou, (i6\ie, &c £«v cTrcpwr/j^* which is followed in our ver- 
sion. 4. AaXijorov, vmvicKt; Iv XQtlq gov, fj.6\tc. Sic wv £7te- 
pwrij&vc> ice^aXa/waov \6yov, which takes iu the first words 



of tho next sentence, Si bis interrogans fueris, habeat ca- 
put responsurn tuum,but renders it very inaccurately, which 
means only speaking succinctly and briefly. The whole 
of the advice here given to young men, necessary to sup- 
press their known and great forwardness, is, when in com- 
pany with persons of age, merit, and distinction, to speak 
little, and only when they are asked or pressed to it, and 
then to comprise much in a little. For as silence makes 
none, so little talk makes the fewer slips. I shall hence 
take occasion to correct the rendering in Psal. lxii.ll. 
where our version is, God spake once and twice, I have 
also heard the same: that power belongeth unto God. Tho 
Geneva Bible has, God spake; once. or twice I have heard 
it: nor is Covcrdale's more correct: the true rendering is, 
— God spake once, viz. at thcdelivery of the law; and I 
have learnt two things from thence ; viz. his omnipotence 
and mercy, that power belongeth unto God, and that he is 
also merciful. And thus the Vulgate: Seviel locntus est 
Dens, et duo h<ec audivi, quiapotestas Dei est, et tibi, Do- 
mine, misericordia; which Jansenius has well paraphrased, 
Duo ab eo audivi, nempe quod solius Dei sit potentia, qua 
possit omnia qu<e vult; et quod tibi, Domine, sit summa 
dementia, qud, quapotes, etiam velis. And thus the LXX. 
inraZ IXakrjcnv 6 Scoe, Svo ravra r\KOvca, on to tcparoc tov 
&wv, koL <tov, Kvpic, to iXzoc k. r. X. And so the Targura, 
Legem unam locutus est, et htec duo audivi, Deo inesse ro- 
bur, ct misericordiam. 

Ver. 9. Jf thou be among great men, make not thyself 
equal ivith them ; and, ivhen ancient men are in place, use 
not many words.'] Have a deference to great men, and 
a reverence for ancient ones, if thou comest where they 
are: the quality of the former demands the one; and the 
wisdom of the latter the other. Think yourself happy in 
having an opportunity of hearing and learning from them 
some moral or religious truths. The S^on of God himself 
seems to have followed the advice in the latter clause, 
when, at the age of twelve years, he chose to be in the 
midst of the doctors. It is not said of him that he at- 
tempted to teach or instruct them, as he might, being the 
•wisdom of the Father, but, as he had rather appear a 
pattern to others in what he then did, that he heard and 
listened to them, and asked them questions, as if he him- 
self would learn of them. The Vatican, Drusius, and Hoc- 
schelius, follow a different reading of this clause, viz. koI 
hlpov XiyovroQ, jut? 7roXXa a§oXl<Tx*i* i.e. 'When another is 
speaking, be not thou talkative ;' which too is a good piece 
of advice, and necessary to be inculcated, especially to 
young persons, who are not the best judges of decorum ; 
but the Vulgate, oriental, and Tigurine versions, follow the 
reading and sense of our translators. See note on vii. 14. 
where there is the like advice. 

Ver. 10. Before the thunder goeth lightning, and before 
a shamefaced man shall go favour.] KaTa<nrev^u a<rrp<nro* 
i.e. Lightning hastcneth or fleeth before the thunder; and 
so Junius, Ante tonitru celer prteit fulgur. Our version 
does not reach the force of the Greek. The sense is, As 
lightning is seen some time before the thunder is heard, so 
modesty in a person before he begins to speak recommends 
him the more to the favour and good opinion of others. 
When the speaker appears in some sort of confusion at 
first setting out, it shews a diffidence of himself and a re- 
gard for the audience, which generally engage them in his 
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favour, and will help to excuse some accidental faults ; 
but when a confident person begins to open, who seems by 
his air and looks to demand attention and to be secure of 
applause, his conceit raises a prejudice against him, and 
takes off from his merit, if real. The like is true of car- 
riage ; a modest, decent, and respectful behaviour before 
persons of gravity and figure, recommends young persons 
greatly to their esteem and notice : it prepossesses them in 
their interest, and is often more successful than a forward 
intrusion or cla norous importunity. 

Ver. 11. Rise up betimes and be not the last, but get thee 
home without delay. Ver. 12. There take thy pastime, and 
do what thou wilt, but sin not by proud speech.'] 'Ev wp% 
iZtytlpov would be better rendered, Rise up in good time 
before the rest of the companjr, or before you have drank 
too much, for sobriety and temperance are as great recom-. 
mendations of youth as modesty; and when you return 
home, use some diversion or moderate exercise for health's 
sake, and to digest a full meal, and be not disputatious or 
quarrelsome, angry or touchy with thy family, or any about 
thee, through conceit of thyself, raised and occasioned by* 
the fumes of wine. As reserve before superiors at table, 
and elsewhere, is always becoming, so the wise man ad- 
vises at certain seasons, and especially after an entertain- 
ment, some innocent amusement, by way of health and re- 
laxation. Young minds arc neither to be discouraged by 
too much application, nor made effeminate by indolence, or 
a constant succession of pleasures. 

Ver. 13. And for these things bless him that made thee, 
and replenished thee with his good things.'] After the enter- 
tainment is over, fail not to return thanks to God for tho 
blessings there received. The custom of praying to God 
at rising from table, or, in other words, saying grace, is a 
dictate of natural religion, and practised by all civilized 
people, not only among Jews and Christians, but even 
among the heathens. St. Paul mentions it, 1 Tim. iv. 
3 — 5. when he says, God hath created meats to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth* For every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving :for it is sanc- 
tified by the ivord of God and prayer. It may also be in- 
ferred from Deut; viii. 10. Philo mentions it as a custom 
among theTherapeutae. (De Vit. Contempl.) And it is cer- 
tain it was practised by the Jews; for in some of their 
writings the following form is preserved: the master of 
the house, "or some principal person among the guests, 
holding a cup filled with wine, says, " Gratias agamus Deo 
nostro, quia cdimus de suo f to which the guests replied, 
" Sit laudatus Deus nostcr, de cujus bonis comedimus, cu- 
jusque benignitate vivimus ." After which they joined in 
repeating Psal. xxxiv. 9, 10. O fear the Lord, ye that are 
his saints, for they that fear him lack nothing: the lions do 
lack, and suffer hunger; but they who seek the Lord shall 
want no maimer of thing that is good. And when the per- 
son that began the thanksgiving has added, " Benedictus 
sis tu, Dominc Deus noster, Hex mundi, qui creas.fructura 
vitis," he just tastes the cup, and distributes it to all the 
guests to drink of it; which custom seems followed by our 
Saviour at his last supper: (Lukexxii. 17.) and at the con- 
clusion of it a hymn was sung by him and his apostles, 
supposed by the learned to be, according to Jewish .tradi- 
tion, Psal. cxiii. to the end of Psal. cxviii. St. Chrysos- 



tom makes the following useful reflection upon Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel, returning tha.nks after eating : " Hoc 
igitur a fcemina lucri consecuti sumus, ut sciamus et post 
convivium orare. Quisquis enim ad hoc praeparatus fuerit, 
nunquam in cbrietatem incidet, nunquam in edacitate dis- 
tendetur: sed quoniam expectationem precationis habet, 
fraeno imposito anirao, conveniente mensura attinget ex 
omnibus quse fuerint apposita, multaque benedictione turn 
animam, turn corpus, implebit. Siquidem convivium, quod 
a precatione coeptum in precationein desinit, nunquam defi- 
ciet, sed quoyis fonte uberius nobis omnia afferet bona — 
proinde oportet turn in initio, turn in fine conviyii, gratias 
agere Deo, ob hanc praecipue causara, quod haud facile 
prolabemur in ebrietatem, si nos ipsos in venerandara adeo 
consuetudinem constituerimus. Quin si quando surrexeris 
crapula potuque gravatus, ne sic quidem abjicias consue- 
tudinem." It was also in use both in the Greek and Latin 
church, as appears from the former's Horologium, and 
from the Roman Breviary. 

Ver. 14. He that feareth the Lord will receive his disci- 
pline, and they that seek him early shall find favour.] 'EfcStlcrae 
7raiSday. Accipiet doctrinam ejus (Vulgate); shall receive in- 
struction from him, or wisdom as his gift, (vi. f36, 37.) And, 
thus Calmet, Recevra de ltd instruction ; ol dpSpiZovree arc 
such as are, early at their prayers. Grotius, Qui mane swr- 
guntadorandumDeum, these shall obtain his favour, or be 
blessed by him ; seront benis de lux, as Calmet renders ; and 
so the Geneva version, They that rise early to seek him shall 
find favour. The author expresses himself exactly in the 
same manner, xxxix. 1. 5, 6. He that giveth his mind io t 
the law of the Most High, and is occupied in the meditation, 
thereof. . . will give his heart, dpQpiaac irpbe Kvpiov, ad vigi* 
landum diluculo adDominum (Vulgate), and will pray be- 
fore the Most High, and make supplication for his sins, and 
he shall be filled with the spirit of understanding. The moral 
of the Israelites being obliged to gather the manna before 
the sunrising, was, according to the excellent author of the 
book of Wisdom, that we should be hence instructed, to_ 
prevent the sun in giving God thanks, and at the dayspring 
pray unto him; (xvi. 28.) to bless God early each morning, 
as for his other benefits, so particularly for the safety of the 
night past, and the sweet refreshment of beloved sleep, 
(See note, in loc.) 

Ver. 16. They that fear the Lord shall find judgment, and 
shall kindle justice as a light.] Syriac, Reverehtes Dominum 
sapient injudiciis ejus. They shall not only be filled with 
the knowledge of the law, (ver. 15.) but shall do what is 
right, and their good deeds shall be as a burning light, shall 
shine far and near ; or, in the words of the Psalmist, They 
shall bring forth righteousness as the light, and judgment as 
the noonday. (Psal. xxxvii. 6.) According 'to Calmet, the 
sense is, They shall be enlightened. by God, and shall re- 
ceive from him justice and judgment, which shall shine like 
a glory round them. According to that of Solomon, which 
this writer probably alludes to, The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day: but the way of the wicked is as darkness; they knoiv 
not at what they stumble. (Prov. iv. 18, 19.) 

Ver. 17. A sinful man will not be reproved, butfindeth an 
excuse according to his will.] i. e. They hate to be reformed, 
according to that description of the ungodly, Psal. 1. 17. 
and that of our Saviour, Every one that doeth evil, hateth 
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the light, neither comeih to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved. (John iii. 20.) But the sincere and well-disposed 
person will esteem it as a favour done him, to be ad- 
monished of his faults; thus David wishes, according to 
the old translation, Let the righteous smite me, it shall be 
a kindness; and let him reprove me, it shall be an excellent 
oil, which shall not break my head. (Psal. cxli. 5.) The 
wise man adds, as a farther iustanoe of the perverseness of 
the wicked, Kara to %{\r}fia l&vpfoKtt (TvyKpifxa* i. e. He will 
find some pretext, or excuse, or example, to authorize and 
justify what he has done, or some explanation, softening, or 
evasion of the law, according to his mind. Or, as Calmet 
expounds it, the sinner is so wilful and opinionated, that 
he will listen to no instruction, he will be directed by none 
but himself; Ejus vita institutum est propria voluntatis 
consectatio.. (Arabic.) And as he chose topuTsue death in 
the ways of his own seeking, like the hypocrite, ver. 15. he 
shall be exposed and brought to condign punishment, and 
shall receive vvytcpina, condemnation; trouvera la condem- 
nation, comme il a voulu. Bossuet and Junius understand 
by (xvyKptfia Kara to OiXijfia, judicium sibi conveniens, that the 
sinner, instead of coming near those who will reprove him, 
and set before him the things which he has done, seeks out 
such as agree with him in opinion, who are of his mind, and 
for his purpose, and will flatter and encourage him in his 
wickedness. A sinner, says St. Austin, hates the truth be- 
cause it condemns him, he flies, from true physicians and 
useful remedies, because he loves his disease, and will 
not be cured: he is fond to be deceived, and there are 
enough to do it. He cares not to be told that his soul is. 
dangerously sick and wounded, and he finds persons who 
assure him that it is quite well and safe, though these are 
like guides who lead a man to a precipice. 

Ver. 19. Do nothing without advice, and when thou hast 
once done, repent not.] There is no one precept which this 
wise man has delivered so often, and pressed so strongly, 
as that a man should not depend upon himself, or trust to 
his own understanding, but consult others who are able to 
advise him, and give him their opinion and assistance ; 
that none but a proud and self-opiniated person, or one 
that is a stranger in the school of humility, and unacquaint- 
ed with that virtue, would venture to act otherwise, to ironr 
<rat fieff iavTov avtv j3ouXfjc, as it is expressed ver. 18. But 
Grotius thinks that sentence an interpolation or corruption 
arising from some of the like words in this verse. The ad- 
vice here given is like that of Sallust, " Priusquam aliquid 
facias, consulto ; ubi consulucris, matuni facto opus est:" 
If thou actcst in this prudent and cautious manner, repent 
not; t. e. thou wilt not repent, like that, This do and live, 
i. e. thou shalt live. And thus the Vulg. Sine consilio nihil 
facias, et post factum non pcenitebis. Grotius says, tho 
true reading is, koi /itra to iroiiiaai avzv j3ouX*jc, fitTafitkov ; 
And if you do any thing inconsiderately and rashly, with- 
out advice, repent of it, or, you will have cause to repent 
of it. ' 

Ver. 20. Go ?iot in a way wlierein thou mayest fall, and 
stumble not among the stones. Ver. 21. Be not confident in 
a plain way.] i. e. Be not rash, or attempt such things as 
are attended with danger, lest you come to some harm or 
mischief, as those are most likely to get a fall or accident 
who choose to walk in rugged and stony ways ; and, on the 
other hand, be not over confident in things or persons which 



seem to promise most security, as it is possible, even in a 
seemingly level and smooth way, to meet with a slip or 
hurt, or some unforeseen mischief from persons one least 
suspects. Beware and guard against both these extremes. 
The Greek is, fifj marti^g lv 6$w anQoaKOTry, but the copy 
which our translators follow read, anpovKOTrTy. Grotius 
dislikes both these, and proposes a third, viz. airpocxKoirrjTw, 
via non bene explorata; i. e. Trust not thyself in a way 
that is unknown to thee, or that thou hast not tried, nor in- 
quired after. 

Ver. 22. And beware of thine own children.] This is a 
consequence of the former verse, as expounded of not be- 
ing too confident in things or persons, which seem to pro- 
mise most security, for even amongst the nearest relations 
there may be unnatural treachery, and a man's worst foes 
may be those of his own household, as the Vulgate here in- 
serts, from Matt.x. 36. Grotius understands the passage 
of a father taking a prudent care that his children do not 
ruin him by extravagance; but this is pardonable where it 
happens, in comparison of what others have done, who, 
though obliged by the ties of nature, and those of duty and 
gratitude to please, honour, and preserve, their parents, 
have notwithstanding been their betrayers, and, through 
ambition or some resentment, been the instruments of their 
deaths: as Sennacherib was slain at a time and by those he 
least suspected, even by his own sons, when he was wor- 
shipping in the house of his false god. (2 Kings xix. 37.) 
Very remarkable to this purpose is the advice, Micah vii. 
5, 6. Trust ye not in a friend, put not confidence in a guide: 
keep the doors of thy mouth from her that lieth i?i thy bosom. 
For the son dishonoured the father, the daughter riseth up 
against her mother, the daughter-in-law against the mother- 
in-law ; a man's enemies are the men of his own house. 
And much, to the same effect is that of Jer. ix. 4. Take 
ye heed every one of his neighbour, and trust ye not in any 
brother: for every brother will utterly supplant, and every 
neighbour will walk with slanders. (See Ecclus. xxxiii. 19.) 
The wise man's advice here seems very incoherent and 
abrupt, without being connected in some such manner, and 
illustrated by the context. 

Ver. 23. In every good work trust thy own soul, for this 
is the keeping of the commandments.'] *Ev wavTi igyy aya&(> 
7r/(n-fU£ ry i/^xy ff0U - Grotius says, the true reading is, 
lv wuvtI ipyy, Oty Trfortue ry ipvxg aov, i.e. in every action 
trust in God with thy whole heart; he that trusts in him 
will be careful to keep his commandments. A very learned 
writer thinks it would be agreeable to the author's mean- 
ing to translate the passage thus, Believe with thy soul, for 
this is the keeping of the commandments; and has the 
following useful reflection : " What is it that the wise man 
would have us believe with the soul? that the thing is good 
which we intend to work? but unless it be such in itself 
before it be intended by us, it will sooner make our belief 
bad, than become any ways tho better by our believing it 
to be good. For to trust our own soul, or to believe that 
that is good, which in its nature is either bad, or not good 
in such a degree as we imagine, is to believe an untruth; 
and even to do that which in its own nature is good, with 
doubt or scruple that it is evil, is to sin against our con- 
science. But there is no need of any casuistry in this 
case; for the author here presupposes the works ho speaks 
of to be good in themselves, and acknowledged for such 
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by all- But then we are to observe, that it is one thing to 
do that which is unquestionably right and good, and an- 
other to do it rightly and well ; for it is not every per- 
formance of what is good, but the performing of it con- 
stantly and discreetly, as knowing it to be good, and de- 
lighting therefore in the practice of it, which denominates 
a man to be good, or a keeper of the commandments. 
The commandments, according to our author, are the 
total object, or complete rule of righteousness; and to be- 
lieve with the soui, does not here mean naked faith, or bare 
assent, but such a complete and practical knowledge of 
good and evil, as to incline the faculties of our souls to 
avoid the one and choose the other. And this is explained 
in what follows by way of an exegetical repetition in the 
last verse of this chapter, and the first of the next. . . . 
The expression here is not much unlike that of St. Paul, 
(Rom. x. 10.) With the heart man believeth unto righte- 
ousness. St. John, it is observable, takes the belief in 
Christ, and keeping God's commandments, as terms reci- 
procal, or actually inferring one another, 1 John iii. 23, 
,24." (Jackson's Works, torn. i. p. 729, &c.) 

CHAP, xxxiii; 

Ver. 1. JL HERE shall no evil happen to him thatfeareth 
the Lord, but in temptation even again he will deliver him.] 
Providence takes a particular care of good men to preserve 
them from evil, especially to avert the harm that wicked 
men intend them; or, if God permits them to fall into some 
misfortune or disgrace, it is only to prove their constancy 
and fidelity, and to reward them with a far more exceeding 
weight of glory. St. Paul says the same, Rom. viii. 28. We 
know that all things work together for good to those that love 
God. (Sec Prov. xii. 21- Tob. xii. 7.) The sentiments of 
the Roman orator arc very fine on this head, and much to 
be admired : " Nuhquam viro bono quicquam mali evenire 
potest, nee vivo, ncc mortuo, nee unquam ejus res a Diis 
immortalibus negliguntur." Badwcll points the Greek thus, 
Ttf <po(5ovfilvty top Kvpiov ovk airavrfou kclkov, aXXa tv Treipacr- 
fi$ ; i. c. No evil shall happen to one thatfeareth the Lord, 
except in temptation, or by way of proof and trial: Syr. Nisi 
permodumtentationis; but at length, after having proved 
their faith and patience, he delivers them out of their trou- 
bles, and this he will do often, and as they stand in need of 
help, for so koI ttoKiv should be rendered. In one edition 
the reading is, a\X iv irugaan^ kcA ?raAy l^atpurat avrbv ; il e. 
He will deliver him under his trials and conflicts; In tenta- 
tione et lucta eripiet ilium. 

Ver. 2. A wise man hateth not the law; but he that is a 
hypocrite therein is as a ship in a storm.'] Seexxxii.15. 
The good man, if afflictions or temptations assault him, is 
steadfast and unmovcablc, not tossed to and fro with fear 
and uncertainty, nor halting with divided affections betwixt 
God and mammon, his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord. 
He is like the house built upon a rock, against which the 
floods and tempests beat to no purpose. Whereas the hy- 
pocrite, the dissembler with God, who scrveth him not in 
sincerity and truth, or the wicked man, as the Syriac and 
Arabic render, hath no hope nor comfort, is under perpetual 
anxiety, and in danger of suffering shipwreck ; for want of 
an anchor in his soul, sure and steadfast, he is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed ; nothing is more 



frequent than to express an uncertainty, or bad state of 
mind, by this comparison. In ver. 5. his thoughts are com- 
pared to a rolling axle-tree; i. e. they are vague and unset- 
tled, pursuing no proper object. He has no steady princi- 
ple within him to act by, nor any fixed rule of prudence, 
justice, and truth, to proceed upon, but is carried about by 
every new opinion or doctrine that offers, changing his own 
according to the inclinations and sentiments of those he 
converses with. St. James describes the double-minded 
man in likfc manner, as unstable in all his ways, i. 8. Some 
copies, instead of wg iv Karaty'iSi nXotov, have we Iv Karaty'iSt 
ttoAAwv ; i. e. is as in a tempest or hurricane of many winds 
and ivaves. And thus Junius, Versatur ut in procella mul- 
tornm jluctuum. 

Ver. 3. A man of understanding trusteth in the lata, and 
the law is faithful unto him as an oracle."] I conceive it would 
be better rendered, as the oracle; i. e. of urim, for all ora- 
cles were not to be depended upon. In the Old Testament 
we find, that when people had occasion and a desire to 
know the mind of God in any difficult or doubtful case, 
they went to the high-priest, who, asking counsel for them 
after the judgment of urim before the Lord, (Numb.xxvii/ 
21.) the Lord was pleased to give them such answers^ as 
clearly discovered his will in the case propounded, which 
were therefore called his oracles. It is with relation to 
this oracle that the Hebrews called the sanctuary the house 
of counsel. ~ Some corrupt copies read, wg hpwTrjfia SijXov, 
others, SijAwv, or SikclUov, but the true reading undoubtedly 
is, wc c/xurij/ict Sr/Awv, for by it the LXX. always render the 
oracle of urim. The marginal reading accordingly is, As 
the asking of urim, i. e. to consult the law, which is a com- 
plete rule, extending to all needful cases, is as certain a 
direction as consulting the judgment of urim, and the pro- 
mises made in the law are as much to be depended on as 
that infallible answer. And therefore David might well say, 
Thy law is the truth, (Psal. cxix. 142.) alluding probably 
to this oracle, which was also called a\{)8tta* A late learned 
writer has an ingenious conjecture, that thummim was a 
copy of the moral law put into the pectoral; a copy written 
in some roll, or engraven in some stone, (accordingly the 
royal prophet says, Tlie law is perfect, Psal. xix. 7.) and 
that our author here opposes the law to the oracle, the thum- 
mim to the urim, saying in effect, The law laid up in the 
ark is as certain a rule to go by, in the moral course of a 
man's life, as the oracle from above the ark, where the urim 
was an appendage of God's Schechinah,wasa direction in 
extraordinary cases. (Tenison of Idol. p. 364.) Scaliger 
takes in both these, and renders this passage, Tanquam 
urim et thummim. (Dc Emendat. Temp. p. 654.) 

Ver. 6. A stallion horse is as a mocking friend, he neigh- 
eth under every one that sitteth upon him.] i. e. He seems 
pleased with his rider, whoever he be, but is thinking on 
his own gratification. He neighs not to entertain him, but 
to express his own satisfaction and wantonness. In like 
manner the false friend who imposes upon all those who 
put any confidence in him, is always obliging and com- 
plaisant to such as entertain him, or advise with him, not 
out of respect to them, or to do them any real service, but 
.the better to serve himself, and to carry on his own selfish 
views. He forms his speech and answers according to 
the humours and dispositions of those who consult him^ 
and changes them again, as theirs chance to vary. Like 
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the parasite in Terence, " Ncgat quis, nego ; aiunt, aio" Cal- 
mct understands by a mocking friend, one, Qui capiat ristis 
hominum, famamque dicacis, who has a fling at every one 
that comes inhis way, and will sacrifice even his friend to 
his joke, as Horace truly describes him. (Sat. lib. i.) Cle- 
mens Alex, uses the same simile, and calls a noted adul- 
terer, tTnroc rfc ox^av, whose unbridled lust, unwarrantable 
freedoms, and wicked attempts, justify the comparison. 

Ver. 7. Why doth one day excel another, when as all the 
light of every day in the year is of the sun?] This does not 
respect the inequality between tho days of summer and 
winter, or the variety of weather attending those seasons; 
tho question proposed by the wise man seems principally 
to be, Whence tho difference betwixt holy-days and work- 
ing-days, and whence tho institution of the sabbatical year, 
and year of jubilee, with respect to common years? for so 
the Vulgate, Quare dies diem sitperat, et iterum lux lucem, 
et annus annum? has not the same God equally established 
them all, does not the same sun enlighten all, and every 
day in common enjoy the privilege and benefit of his light? 
whence then the observable difference? one can give no 
other reason for this distinction, but the will, tho decree, 
for so Grotius understands yvuxxtg here, and the wisdom of 
God, who has so appointed it. There is none in nature 
for the difference between days, nor have particular days 
originally any peculiar merit of their own, antecedently to 
positive appointment. The choice and distinction which 
God has made seems purely arbitrary, and to be resolved 
into his mere pleasure, who, as he thought proper to diver- 
sify seasons, so may be presumed not without reason to 
have established festivals, and made them different from 
other days: for so I choose to render ijXXofwac in the follow- 
ing verse, and so it is used by our translators, ver. 11. upon 
an occasion not very unlike. 

Ver. 9. Some of them hath he made high days, and hal- 
lowed them, and some of them he hath made ordinary days."] 
*E£ avTwv iOr)Ktv z\$ aptOfibv 7j/xcpwv* i. e* Some of them he 
Jiath put into the number of common days, and others he 
has set apart for his own use, as peculiar days, and of 
greater solemnity. Ho appointed religious seasons and 
feasts for the more regular, uniform, and solemn perform- 
ance of his worship ; and to affect the minds of men with 
a greater awe and reverence for his Divine Majesty, by set- 
ting peculiar marks of distinction upon special and ap- 
pointed times for his service. Hence the original of the 
institution of the Jewish sabbath, which ho appointed to be 
observed in memory of his resting from the works of the 
creation : hence that of the Passover, and other Jewish fes- 
tivals. Aud such, in the Christian church, are the days of 
our Saviour's nativity, passion, resurrection, ascension, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, which have been hal- 
lowed from the earliest times, and carry their own reason 
with them for being observed. Seneca has assigned a civil 
reason also for the distinction of days, " Legum conditores 
festos dies institucrunt, ut ad hilaritatcm homines publico 
cogorentur, tanquam ncccssarium laboribus interponentes 
temperamentum :" (de Tranquil, cap. ult.) which is also 
intimated Deut. v. 14. 

Ver. 10. And all men are from the ground, and Adam 
was created of earth. Ver. 11. Inmuch knowledge the Lord 
hath divided them, and made their ways divers. Ver. 12. 
Some of them hath he blessed and exalted, and some of them 



hath he sanctified, and set near himself: but some of them 
hath he cursed, and brought low, and turned out of their 
places.] There is a fine chain of reasoning from ver. 7. 
to ver. 15. ; the argument proceeds in the following man- 
ner : As amongst days, though all aro enlightened by the 
same sun, and aro all equal in that respect, some are never- 
theless preferred before others, God by his knowledge and 
decree having separated them, and has himself made the 
distinction, by consecrating some days as festivals, and 
continuing others as ordinary days only : so all men by 
nature, and the condition of their creation, arc equal ; all 
were created of earth, and taken from the same matter or 
clay from whence Adam himself was taken, Omnes ex 
terra, unde creatus est Adam (Vulgate), and all are par- 
takers of and infected with his sin and corruption; and 
yet, what a difference is to be observed betwixt men ! 
What a variety of conditions, ranks, qualities, employ* 
ments, tempers, and of good and evil fortune among them ! 
God by his wisdom put this difference between them, — the 
condition of each is according to his appointment, and 
they arc such, because he has so determined it. In the be- 
ginning of the world God chose Seth and his posterity; at 
the deluge, Noah and his family; from the descendants of 
Shem, Abraham and his family; among the children of 
Abraham, Isaac ; and among those of Isaac, Jacob ; and 
out of Jacob's family, Levi and Aaron, and their posterity: 
on the contrary, he cursed the race of Canaan, and cast 
them out of the holy land, whilst he poured his favours 
with great profusion on the Israelites; he took away the 
priesthood from the family of Eli, and translated it from 
Abiathar to Zadoc; (1 Kings ii. 27. 35.) he rejected the 
family of Saul, and exalted and glorified the house of 
David : as he drove Shebna from his station and dignity, 
and called Eliakim in his stead, whom he clothed with his 
robe, and strengthened with his girdle. (Isa. xxii. 19 — 
21.) Again, God graciously conducts and leads some in 
the ways of godliness, and permits others to w r andcr in ig T 
norance, and to commit wickedness with greediness ; the 
former he blesses and sanctifies, and keeps always steady 
in his service, through the mighty succour of his grace; the 
other he leaves to follow their own corrupt will, and conti- 
nues them under the curse. They may each of them be 
considered as clay in the hand of the potter; he makes the 
former vessels unto honour ; and the others, vessels unto 
dishonour, to display his mercy in the one, and his justice 
in the other. And God is equally worthy to be revered, 
both by men and angels, whether his bounty is pleased to 
remit, or his justice to demand, his due. There is nothing 
in this or the following verse to countenance the doctrine 
of predestination or reprobation, as some interpreters 
would represent them. It seems more proper to understand 
the wise man, as speaking of God's universal providence 
over all beings, and particularly over mankind, without 
descending to particulars; or of the absolute power which 
he exercises over his creatures, tempered, at the same 
time, with infinite wisdom. and justice. 

Ver. 14. Good is set against evil, and life agamst death; 
so is the godly against the sinner, and the sinner against the 
godly. Ver. 15. So look upon all the tvorks of the Most High, 
and there are two and two, one against another.] It was 
the general opinion of the ancient philosophers, that the 
world was mado up of contraries. It is wonderful to con- 
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sider, says St; Austin, how that contrariety and opposi- 
tion happen, which are observable in all the works of God, 
and which indeed add to the beauty and order of the uni- 
verse : there are orders of good angels, friends of God and 
men ; there are other orders of evil and proud spirits, pro- 
fessed enemies to them both ; and these two kinds are al- 
ways divided against each other. The like is observable 
Upon earth: there is an assembly of saints, which is the 
body of Jesus Christ; and an assembly of the wicked, 
which is the body of Satan, and these two are contrary 
the one to the other, and are at continual variance. There 
is moreover in every man, and particularly in every one 
which serves God, two surprising contrarieties: for the 
true Christian resembles the angels by the purity and good- 
ness of his life ; but he resembles the brutes in the animal 
life, which his body leads. His Soul, as to its superior 
part, is as a heaven where God dwells ; but in its lower 
faculties, where concupiscence and the other passions 
lodge, it is as a hell, actuated and influenced by sugges- 
tions and impressions from the devil. Eternity and time, 
light and darkness, good and evil, strength and weakness, 
joy and sorrow, peace and war, life and death, are dis- 
coverable in man; all these contrarieties subsist in the 
same mortal subject, and cease only with life, when the 
soul, being disengaged from the chains of the body, which 
kept up this war, and free from self-love, shall be happily 
and eternally swallowed up in the contemplation, and love, 
and enjoyment, of God. What is here observed of man in 
particular, is true of the creation in general : every thing 
in nature has its contrary, and from this observation, as 
before, from the difference between days, the wise man 
means to illustrate the different proceeding of God with 
mankind, either with respect to their natural state, as 
prospering some, and humbling and abasing others ; or 
their moral state, as blessing some, and cursing others. 
But in this variety consists the beauty of nature : the op- 
position between contraries helps to illustrate it, as the 
obscurity of the night makes us the more perceive and 
admire the beauty of the day. The contrarieties observ- 
able in the universe, are like antitheses in a discourse ; 
they not only surprise, but please us, and as these add 
greatly to the beauty of an oration, so' the infinite wisdom 
of the Creator is displayed in the disposition of the world, 
though made up of contraries, and is more to be admired 
for a contrast, so justly mixed and so happily tempered. 
(De Civit. Dei, lib. ii. cap. 18.) 

Ver. 16. I awaked up last of all, as one that gathereth 
after the grape- gatherers; by the blessing of the Lord J pro- 
fited, and filled my wine-press, like a gatherer of grapes.} 
The wise man does not say that he was the last of all the 
prophets, or that prophecy was intermitted for a long time, 
and revived again in him, as some have weakly and indus- 
triously expounded it; but he represents himself as the last 
of all those of his nation, that had made collections of 
moral sentences or proverbs; or the least of all that had 
gone before him in this sort of undertaking, as St. Paul 
calls himself, with a true spirit of humility, the least of all 
the apostles, upon another occasion; that he only gleaned 
after them, as his design was not an original or wholly 
new work, but rather a collection of scattered and fugitive 
pieces, which being too few to fill a book of themselves, 
and so liable to be lost, were incorporated with his own, I 



and together composed this larger work of the samo kind. 
(See tho first Prologue.) Solomon, we read, spake three 
thousand proverbs; (1 Kings iv.32.) out of which were either 
collected such as were most useful by the men of Hezekiah, 
which seems most probable, or they added some of their 
own, which passed under the name of Solomon, which arc 
. comprised from Prov. xxv. to the end of xxix. Out of the 
works also of Agur, who wrote many memorable sayings, 
were those weighty sentences collected, which occur Prov. 
xxx. to the end of the book. In like manner this writer 
compiled his work from some valuable materials and col* 
lections of others; nor is it at all improbable, that many 
wise maxims were added by the last Jesus to his transla- 
tion of his grandfather's works. (See Pref.) 

Ver. 19. Give not thy son and wife, thy brother and 
friend, power over thee, while thou Kvest; and give not thy 
goods to another, lest it repent thee, and thou entreat for the 
same again.'] The advice here and in the four following 
verses, may either respect parents or rulers, and persons in 
. authority. To the former the advice is, not to strip them- 
selves of their substance, in favour of their children, lest, 
by leaving themselves too bare, through an inclination to 
gratify them, they hereafter be necessitated to ask and en- 
treat for that again which they parted with too soon and 
hastily, or be obliged perhaps to sue them for relief. It is 
putting too great a confidence in them, which is often 
abused, and forfeiting their power and authority. It is 
preposterous, as well as shameful, for a father to be a sup- 
pliant to his children, or to cringe and crouch to their pre- 
sence ; and, therefore, (ver. 23.) the advice is, not to part 
with so much of their fortunes and substance in their life- 
time, as to reduce themselves, but to dispose of their 
effects by will, and appoint a distribution at their death. 
The like may be observed of the other relations here men- 
tioned ; viz. a wife, brother, or friend, who, though dear, are 
not to be complimented at the expense of a man's autho- 
rity, character, and fortunes: nor ought such grants to be 
expected, or engagements insisted on, as to hurt a man's 
circumstances, or to endanger his own freedom and liberty. 
As addressed to magistrates and persons in public posts 
and employments, the advice is, to govern freely and inde- 
pendently, not to be swayed by interest or affection, nor to 
give too much authority and influence to relations, friends, 
or domestics, that none may be able to reproach them, with 
betraying their honour, or abusing their power, through 
partiality, or any servile compliance ; nor themselves be 
exposed to the inconveniences and disgrace of being under 
the influence and direction of favourites : for. thereby a 
person in authority is liable to be made the tool of their 
ambition, avarice, or resentment; to have all faults and 
grievances charged upon him, whilst others have the credit 
of doing all the service, and the advantage of gaining them- 
selves friends or fortunes. .For, as Calmet very justly ob- 
serves, it is generally believed, that more is owing to the 
person that procures the favour to be done through his 
power and interest, than to him who actually confers the 
favour ; the former does the business in reality, the other 
only lends his name. 

Ver. 25. If thou set thy servant to labour, thou shaltfmd 
rest ; but if thou let him go idle, he shall seek liberty.] In 
the remainder of the chapter the wise man lays down rules 
for the right management of slaves, for so Calmet under- 
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stands the context, rather than of servants. The condition 
of slaves was, and is, very different from that of servants: 
the latter are equally free as their masters, and serve only 
because they themselves choose it: they limit the time and 
nature of their service, and agree for a certain proportion 
of wages. Slaves, on tho contrary, belonged to their 
master, were his property, had no time or liberty of their 
own, nor power even over their own bodies. They were 
born slaves, and generally died so ; as their masters bought 
them, so they could sell them again at pleasure. The au- 
thor advises that slaves should not want three things espe- 
cially: 1. Bread, by which we are to understand food, a 
certain and sufficient allowance for every day. 2. Correc- 
tion for any great fault ; if they have been, for instance, 
malicious, wicked, unfaithful, rebellious, or fugitives; but" 
not to be rigorous or excessive (vcr. 29) for every trans- 
gression. There are numberless tragical instances of mis- 
chief done by slaves, driven to despair through the cruelty 
of their masters: nor has there been anywhere a bellum 
servile, but the hard treatment of slaves was a chief occa- 
sion of it. Punishments proportionable to their faults arc 
both allowable and necessary, as slaves have no generous 
principle, nor any other motive to act by than their fear. 
3. Labour; nothing being more dangerous, or , of worse 
consequence to a slave, thau idleness. If not employed, 
and set to work, he will contrive to do some mischief, or 
take the opportunity to run away, and get his liberty. It 
is wisely observed, Nulla major vel nequissimi hominis cus- 
todia, quam operis exactio. (Columel. lib. i. cap. 8.) The 
ancients, who speak of the management of slaves, express 
themselves upon the subject like our author, and give the 
same directions. Aristotle enjoins the very same particu- 
lars, tpya, KoXavtv, koL rpo^rjv, and observes, that if they 
arc well fed, without work or seasonable correction, they 
will grow insolent and unruly : and if hard worked, and 
often corrected, and not fed and maintained, it is not only 
an instance of cruelty, and a great discouragement to them, 
but that such severe treatment not only puts them upon 
making their escape, but even sets them at liberty. 

Ver. 30. If thou have a servant, let him be unto thee as 
thyself.] Hitherto the wise man has spoken of bad slaves, 
he comes now to speak of good ones, which may be ex- 
tended to servants likewise; and accordingly the Vulgate, 
Avith great propriety, inserts fidelis: si est tibi servus fidelis. 
When a person lays out his whole time and cafe in his 
master's service, and makes it the study and business of his 
life to consult his good and promote his interest, how can 
such a servant be too much encouraged, or rather, how can 
he be rewarded enough ? A dutiful and faithful servant has 
been by some writers considered in the next degree to a 
child, and even before a child that was undutiful. And this 
probably is Solomon's meaning, A wise servant shall have 
rule over a son that causeth shame, and shall have part of the 
inheritance among the brethren. (Prov. xvii.2.) The Ro- 
mans, by a term of respect, called such, Familiares. Seneca 
makes the like observation : " Nc illud quidem videtis, quam 
omncm invidiam majores nostri dominis, omnem contumc- 
liam servis detraxerint? Dominum, patrem familise appcl- 
'laverunt; servos, familiares." (Epist.47.) Nor can anything 
(nearer resemble the advice in tho beginning of vcr. 31. than 
when he says, "Vive cum servo clcmcntcr, in iter quoquo ct 
■in sermoncm admittc, ct in consilium, et in convictum" 



Because thou hast bought him with a price.] 'Ev aifian, 
Periculo vita tuce (Grotius), alluding to captives or slaves 
taken in war, and got with the hazard of life. The sense, 
according to him and Calmct, is, If, among the prisoners, 
you meet with a slave who proves faithful and deserving, 
regard such a one as a treasure. Consider that you might 
have been his captive as he is now yours, for nothing is 
more precarious than the chance of war. Behave there- 
fore to him as you would have wished and expected your- 
self, upon an exchange of conditions. Castalio renders, 
Quoniam consanguineum eum comparasti, as if he had read 
ivl aifiaTi, in the sense of 1% cv&c alfiaTog, Acts xvii. 26. The 
Syriac, too, Ne pugnes in sanguinem tui ipsius, seems also 
to favour this sense. Drusius's conjecture is very ingeni- 
ous, and probably right, that the Greek translator mistook 
the meaning of the original word Oto*T, which is commonly 
blood; but in the Targumists, as well as rabbins, it signi- 
fies also a price, as our version rightly has it; perhaps, 
originally, the price of blood, the price at which life was 
redeemed, and thence more generally any price; and, mis- 
taking this, he might as probably translate it aifiaTi as afym- 
<n, the true rendering. For the LXX. translate DW some- 
times by a singular, as 1 Chron. xxii. 8. and elsewhere. 
DT also signifies likeness. May it not therefore be trans- 
lated, Thou possessest one in thy likeness, and, as such, 
he deserves to be used mercifully, though a slave? Junius 
says, that, as the wise man reasoned before ab utili, so he 
does here from the rights and ties of humanity. Messieurs 
of Port-Royal conclude this chapter with the following 
useful reflection : If the slave who is faithful and diligent 
ought to be as dear to us as our life, and to be respected 
as a brother, how much more ought we to express our ten- 
derness and kindness towards those who serve us with 
faithfulness and affection, and whose condition is so differ- 
ent from that of slaves? For we ought to consider them, 
not only as partaking of the same nature with us ; but as 
redeemed and purchased by the same blood of God, and 
called and appointed to the same state of glory. For 
which reason, we ought not to treat them with severity or 
threats, as knowing that we are all servants of the same 
common Master, who is in heaven, and has no respect of 
persons. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

Vcr. 1. JJ REAMS lift up fools.] 'AvairTtpovmv a<ppovac. 
i. e. Dreams elevate or buoy up with hopes, as it were 
with wings, silly credulous people. The poets give wings 
to dreams, to denote their uncertain and fleeting nature ; 
and such as arc weak enough to give attention to them, arc 
properly described in the next verse as catching at sha- 
dows, and pursuing after the wind. They have no found- 
ation or reality in nature, but are tho sport of imagina- 
tion, and the reveries of a weak and superstitious people ; 
for none else arc capable of building their hopes, or fix- 
ing a dependance upon them. And therefore nothing is 
more ridiculous than the art of oncirocritics, which pre- 
tends to interpret dreams and predict future events, and 
dispose of the' precarious gifts of fortune from thence. 
Such pretenders can have no certain rules to proceed by, 
as there are in other sciences; nor such as go to and con- 
fide in them, any reasonable grounds for their faith in thenu 
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And how indeed should dreams have any certain power or 
influence upon men's actions, which are arbitrary, and de- 
pend often upon the agency of second causes, and owe 
their own original to a distempered fancy, or the fumes of 
iudigestion, or some indisposition or humours of the body, 
und are always observed to be most frequent and wild in 
sick persons ? 

Ver. 3. The vision of dreams is the resemblance of one 
thing to another, even as the likeness of a face to a face.} 
Dreams are only a fantastical, though lively, representation 
of things real, as the likeness of a natural face in a mirror; 
there is no more reality in one than the other. The visage 
represented in a glass is nothing, and what the imagination 
paints at random in a dream has no more truth in it. Turn 
away from the glass, and there are no remains or traces in 
it of what appeared there before ; and, when one awakes, 
often nothing at all is remembered, and generally but im- 
perfect images, resembling those that appear in a false 
glass, which represents things distorted and confused. We 
sometimes dream of things which are monstrous and incon- 
sistent, and have no originals in nature, and sometimes we 
can perceive a distant relation in them to something that 
lias before passed. We can discover a resemblance in 
them to thoughts that we have indulged, or to some inci- 
dents in company or conversation. It is well known by 
experience, and confirmed by the wise man's observation; 
(Eccles. v. 3.) that a multitude of business, which a man 
has been doing or thinking of, shall occasion him to dream 
about it at night, and his dreams will have some resem- 
blance to his waking thoughts; and -thus Macrobius, — 
V Cura oppressi animi, vel corporis, sive fortunae, qualis 
vigilantem fatigaverat, talem seingerit dortnienti." (Lib. i. 
cap. 3.) Scipio has the same observation upon the ap- 
pearance of Africanus to him in a dream. (See Somn. 
Scip.) 

Ver. 5. Divinations, and sootltsayings, and dreams, are 
vain ; and the heart fancieth, as a woman's heart in tra- 
vail.'] The rendering of the Vulgate is very observable, 
and expressed in the strongest terms of abhorrence, — Dt- 
vinatio erroris, et auguria mendacia, et somnia male fact- 
cntium, vanitas est. By vain we are to understand lying 
and deceitful ; and so the Scripture, which condemns these 
arts, calls them. Our author observes of them, that they 
are as chimerical and absurd as the vain imaginations and 
unaccountable longings of a woman with child. Persons 
that listen to them, or fix any dependance upon them, con- 
ceive strange fancies, are big with hopes without founda- 
tion, are restless, and travail with pain, fearing the event, 
and at length either miscarry, or bring forth only wind. 
The Romans had this vain superstitious custom in most of 
their enterprises, to conjecture beforehand of the event by 
certain tokens which they noted in the flight of birds, or in 
the entrails of beasts, or by other the like frivolous divina- 
tions; from whence, as oft as they could receive any sign 
which they took to be favourable, it gave them such hopes, 
as if their gods had made them more than half a promise 
of success. In which conceit though they manifestly erred, 
yet this notion, says the learned Hooker, was many times 
the chief cause that they did prevail; and, being persons 
strongly fanciful and fondly superstitious, it gave them 
courage for all adventures. (B. v. Eccl. Polit.) Tully 
has exposed these arts, and the whims of his credulous 

vol. iv. 



countrymen, with much strength of reasoning, and great 
humour and facetiousness. (De Divin. lib. ii.) 

Ver. 6. If they be not sent from the Most High in thy 
visitation, set not thy heart upon them.] Though dreams, 
generally speaking, were idle and false, and the reliance 
upon them a piece of fond credulity, yet were there some 
true ones that claimed a regard, as being supernatural in- 
timations of some great event to be fulfilled in its season. 
Such were all those prophetical ones in Scripture, whose 
completion attested their veracity and original. The hea- 
thens acknowledged in like manner two sorts of dreams: 
the one true, proceeding from God ; the other false and 
deceitful. Homer accordingly supposes two gates from 
which theseissued : the first came' from Jupiter, through 
the porta cornea ; 'the other through that of ivory: (Odyss. 
lib. xix.) Lactantius has the same observation. (De Opif. 
Dei, cap. 18.) But what way is there, it may be asked, 
to distinguish mere natural dreams, the effect of fancy and 
imagination, from such as are really supernatural and Di- 
vine ? It may properly and safely be observed, that such 
dreams as were sent by God had generally distinguishing 
marks of their Divine authority and truth; as either the 
importance of the subject-matter of them, the time when 
they happened, or the being sent to persons of particular 
note and eminence, or their having unusual and preter- 
natural circumstances attending them. It was an opinion 
generally received in the early ages of the world,. that 
dreams, so confirmed and attested, were sent purposely 
from heaven. (See Gen. xxviii. 12. xxxi. 11. xli. 8. Job 
iv. 12. xxxiii. 14, 15. Dan. ii. 19.) Homer speaks the 
general sense of his own age, when he says, kcu yap t ovap 
he Aiog iartv. The principal dreams which we meet with 
in sacred and profane history, are such as have happened 
to persons of the first rank and character, either to patri- 
archs, prophets, saints, or other holy persons, as Moses, 
Jacob, St. Paul, &c. or to kings, princes, and judges, as 
Pharaoh, Abimelech, Solomon, Cyrus, Joseph, &c. who 
may be considered as the deputies and vicegerents of Pro- 
vidence. And the subject of their dreams has been of the 
greatest moment ; for either they had respect to the church, 
as in that celebrated dream of Alexander the Great," (Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 8.) and that no less famous one of 
Nebuchadnezzar: or else they regarded the state, as the 
dreams of Pharaoh in particular, admonishing him betimes 
to provide for his country, that the seven years of plenty 
might relieve the seven succeeding of famine: or, lastly, 
they had an auspicious aspect upon both, as in the case of 
Gideon, and most of the Jewish wars before the coming of 
Christ. But remarkable, more particularly, were the dreams 
of Joseph, which were so many presages of his future sur- 
prising greatness, at that time not to be expected, and at 
a great distance, taking their rise from the very ill and 
undeserved treatment which he had met with from his 
brethren. And it may be farther observed of dreams, that 
they have been often vouchsafed to the faithful in their 
distress, and struggling under some great pressure, in the 
way of mystery and comfort, of which Jacob's ladder is a 
pregnant instance; and the like is discernible in the his- 
tory of Polycarp. (See Cave's Lives, vol. i. j>. 118.) 

Ver. 7. For dreams have deceived many, and they have 
failed that put their trust in them.] This is a natural conse- 
quence of the observation, ver. 2. If such as regard dreams 
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catch at shadows, and follow after the wind, no wonder 
that such as trust in them find themselves disappointed. 
But this is not the worst that happens to them ; for they who 
regard, or, as the marginal reading is, have their minds 
upon dreams, seldom escape Satanical illusions. The devil 
deceives them with an appearance of truth, to win their as- 
sent, and to gain their confidence the more, and then often 
plunges them into grievous errors and great misfortunes. 
Ho abuses their credulity and superstition with equivocal 
answers, with specious and promising appearances, and 
prepares them for some worse and greater deceit. Such 
"who have the weakness to believe or trust in dreams, will 
proceed to more ungodliness, their temper wjll incline them 
to apply to forbidden arts, to consult magic, divination, 
sorcery, and all sorts of lying vanities, which are the in- 
vention and artifice of tho spirit of darkness and error. 

Ver. 8. Tlie law shall be found perfect tvithout lies, and 
wisdom is perfection to a faithful month.] "Aveu favdovc ow- 
TeXE(T$r/j(TEreu vofiog, teal aofyta erro/iari mary TtXdwatQ. As the 
law threatens those with the heavy wrath of God who listen 
to and go after diviners, and such as practise curious and 
magical arts, (Lev. xix. 26. Deut. xiii. 1. 5. xviii, 10.) so 
we maybe assured that those threats will be executed in 
their utmost rigour. The law shall be fulfilled ouvreAcafl/j- 
atrat in all its predictions and denunciations, without any 
equivocation or deceit, w T hich the heathen oracles abounded 
with. And thus the Geneva version, and that of Coverdale, 
The law shall be fulfilled tvithout lies. If you desire to know 
the truth, and the best rules for your conduct and actions, 
consult not magicians or conjurors, but wise and holy men, 
who are conversant and w r ell versed in the law of God; 
they will teach you in sincerity the word of truth, and con- 
duct you in the right paths; and wisdom in a faithful mouth, 
such as theirs (for so, from the authority of the Vulgate, I 
would render the Greek), is perfection, or may be depended 
upon as an oracle, or as the oracle, properly so called. 
The sense is not unlike that xxxiii. 3. (Sec note.) Or, with 
Calmet, we may consider this verso as an answer to an ob- 
jection ; You will say, If I apply not myself to such as make 
it their business to interpret dreams, and to foretell future 
events, how shall I know what I ought to do, or in what 
.manner to proceed in many cases, or how distinguish a truo 
fro m a false dream, and act with safety, and to my content and 
satisfaction? God's law, says this wise man, is the best rule 
foryour conduct, it is alonesufficientto satisfy all proper and 
reasonable inquiries; and you will find among the teachers 
and interpreters of it many persons of great knowledge, as 
well as of known candour and sincerity, who will give you 
better and more certain instruction than you can possibly 
draw from wizards and diviners. To the law and to the 
testimony; — there is [tho only infallible direction, such as 
speak notaccordingto this word, are deceivers; there is no 
light in them, nor illumination, or comfort to be expected 
from them. 

Ver. 9. A man that hath travelled knoweth many things, 
and he that hath much experience will declare tcisdom.] If 
with some copies we 'read 6 m7ratdtvii£voc, which the oriental 
versions favour, the sense then is like that Matt. xiii. 52. 
Every scribe, which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
is so well furnished, as to be able to bring forth out of his 
treasure things new and old; and thenthis will conclude 
■the whole upon dreams: if we read Trtifkavnuivos, which 



our translators follow, a new subject then will begiu here, 
which contains the advantages of travelling, and of expe- 
rience and knowledgo in worldly affairs. The wise man's 
observation here is, That he that has not seen the world, or 
hath not travelled for that purpose, and thereby had an op- 
portunity of knowing mankind, knows nothing in compari- 
son. A mere speculative knowledge, such as is acquired 
by reading, signifies but little alone. To form an accom- 
plished person, one capable of shining in public business, 
the knowledge of men is requisite, as well as of books, and 
nothing is of more service in this respect than travelling. 
By this the great names of antiquity rendered themselves 
so famous, and gained their learning and improvement. 
It was thus Ulysses obtained the character of one of the 
wisest and most experienced princes in tho world; and 
Pythagoras and Plato arrived to that pitch of knowledge, 
which so justly recommended them. The like may be ob- 
served of Socrates, who, out of his great love of wisdom and 
from the hopes and prospect of improvement, submitted 
to learn of every great master he could hear of at a distance. 
Nor need we after this wonder, that a renowned queen, w T hq 
had a thirst for knowledge, should herself travel as far ai$ 
from Sheba to Jerusalem, to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and be improved by it. (Matt. xii. 42.) 

Ver. 12. I was ofttimes in danger of death: yet Itvas 
delivered, because of these things.] Tqvtwv \aptv, i. c. by 
moans of the experience and knowledge which I had ac- 
quired in my travels. And thus the Arabic very express- 
ly, Propter experientiam evasi. The Vulgato joins tovtwv 
X«ptv to the first sentence, Aliquoties usque ad mortem 
periclitatus sum hortim causa: et liberatus sum gratia Dei; 
as if in his travels, like St. Paul, who was in journeyings 
often, he had been in frequent danger of death, by j>eril$ 
in the sea, by perils of robbers, by perils in the tvilderness, 
&c. (2 Cor. xi. 26.) But none of the Greek copies coun? 
tenance this sense, Junius carries rovrwi* \^9 iv forward, 
and begins the next verse with it, but there is no necessity 
nor authority for this. To his own happy experience of 
God's loving-kindness in his travels, and the dangers at- 
tending them, the wise man subjoins a fine reflection in the 
five following verses, that God will take equal care of all 
that fear lain, and put their trust in his mercy ; his provir 
dence will watch over them, and protect them, as it did his 
favourite Israelites in the wilderness. This holy assurance, 
that the Lord will never fail them that seek him, is the 
hope and stay of the righteous in their distress, and is in- 
deed a consequence of the fear of the Lord. For the fear 
of the Lord includes in it a well-grounded hope and con- 
fidence in him. Solomon, accordingly, represents a holy 
trust in God, as naturally flowing from this Teligious fear. 
(Prov. xiv. 26.) 

Ver. 18. lie that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, 
his offering is ridiculous; and the gifts of unjust men are not 
accepted.] Tho wise man expresses here the great abomi- 
nation of gifts or sacrifices accompanied witli injustice, 
and the dislike which God has to them, according to his 
own declaration, I the Lord love judgment, I hate robbery 
for burnt-offering ; (Isa.lxi. 8.) i. e. such as are so presump- 
tuous and wicked, as to think that they can propitiate 
Almighty God, by offering him part of what they got by 
deceit or violence. Such offerings are rather mockeries, 
than any real tokens of regard or duty, as the Vulgate and 
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marginal reading have it, from a copy, probably, which 
had either fnoKrjfiara or fio)fx{)uaTa instead of Swp/^mra, 
which is followed by our translators. Liberality and cha- 
rity, to be acceptable to God, and have their perfect work, 
must be done without the least violation of equity and jus- 
tice; for a man cannot in any sense be said to be good, or 
perform a good action, when it is accompanied with some 
evil at the same time. Good actions, with respect to both 
God and man, are at all times seasonable, and instances of 
our love to both; but they are not to be performed to either 
at the expense of w T hat is just and right. This cannot be 
better explained than by the instance of Saul, who spared 
the best of the sheep and of the oxen of the Amalekites, 
and the chief of the tilings which should have been utterly 
destroyed, to sacrifice, unto the Lord in Gilgal, which was 
sin unto him, and severely punished as such. When God 
commands any act of justice to be done, or forbids any 
act of injustice, the rejecting the word of the Lord, or the 
disobeying him in that instance, under the pretence of 
serving him in another, is styled stubbornness and rebel-: 
lion. Samuel hath well determined this case, when he says, 
Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rains. (1 Sam. xv. 22, 23.) If David would not offer a 
burnt-offering of that which only cost him nothing, until he 
had made it his own by a valuable and just price ; and if 
the prophet condemns the offering the blind, and the lame, 
and the sick, for sacrifice, because it ought to he perfect, 
and without blemish, (Mai. i. 8.) how much more are goods 
tinjnstly gotten, the wages and fruit of iniquity, to be looked 
upon as affronts and desecrations, if offered unto the Lord? 
It is, in the language of the same prophet, offering pol- 
luted bread upon the altar, (ver. 7.) and cursed is that de- 
ceiver which hath in his flock a male,; i. e. something that 
is right, and against which there lies no objection, and yet 
voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing, (ver. 
14.) which is sure to displease him. 

Ver. 20. Wlwso bringeth an offering of the goods of the 
- poor, doth as one that killeth the son before the father's eyes.] 
God is the father and protector of the poor, whose bread 
in the next verse is said to be his life; to take this away, 
or by any act of violence to diminish his little substance, 
is in some sort to take away his life. To offer to God, or 
to his use and service, what has been by oppression, and 
an unwarrantable stretch of power, taken from the needy, 
is here, by a most apt and beautiful metaphor, compared 
to that shocking instance of inhumanity and cruelty, the 
spilling the blood of a son in the sight of a fond and tender 
father. The best actions, even though intended for God's 
honour, yet if they are founded in injuries, in wrong and 
robbery, are but such sacrifices, as were offered in Tophet, 
where murder was the oblation. They are a sort of Thyes- 
tean feast, according to profane history, or inviting the fa- 
ther to partake of an unnatural repast upon his own son. 
Or it may not unaptly be illustrated by the cwe-lamb in 
sacred history, which the poor man had brought up and 
nourished with his children, and had such a tenderness 
for, that it lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a daugh- 
ter; and yet, dear as this was to him, the rich oppressor 
could spare his own numerous flocks and herds to seize 
upon this, and offer it to his guests lor their entertainment. 



(2 Sam. xii. 3, 4.) In the primitive church neither the un- 
just publican, nor the usurer, nor the extortioner, was 
thought worthy of the honour of being admitted to the of- 
fertory, though permitted to enjoy the other privileges of 
religion: (Apost. Constit. lib. iv. cap. 5.) nor would they 
accept of an estate given to pious uses, which was known 
to be got by injustice and extortion, nor allow any to en- 
rich the corban, or even to endow a church, with the spoils 
of the poor. This desecrated the good design ; it was, in 
the language of the prophet, to build tip Zion with blood, 
and Jerusalem with iniquity. (Micah iii. 10.) 

Ver. Si. The bread of the needy is their life; he that 
defraudeth him thereof, is a man of blood.] This is more 
clearly expressed in the next verse, He that taketh away 
his neighbour's living slayeth him; and he that defraudeth the 
labourer of his hire, is a bloodshedder.' The Vulgate ren- 
dering of which is strong and remarkable, Qui effundit san- 
guinem, et qui fraudemfacit mercenario, fratres sunt. As 
the wages of the hired servant are his bread, and the sup- 
port of his life, to take away or withhold his subsistence, 
whereby he should comfort and maintain life, is interpreta- 
tive to take away the very life itself, or to shed his blood. 
The wise man's design is to press the great duty of equity 
and compassion to the poor and needy, and to enforce that 
precept, Deut. xxiv. 14. Tliou shalt not oppress a hired 
servant that is poor and needy ; where the Targum has, 
Thou shalt not oppressingly withhold nor diminish his 
wages. (See also Jam. v. 4.) And the reason of this prohibi- 
tion is, lest such oppressions should tempt them to do some 
desperate and wicked thing; to expose, perhaps, or kill 
their children, when not able to maintain them, after the 
cruel manner of the heathens, who were frequently guilty 
of this inhumanity, and thought it no crime, when their po- 
verty lay hard upon them, and as it were constrained them 
to it. Many melancholy instances of which are to be 
met with both in the Greek and Roman history. Those, 
thereforo, who, by injustice or oppressions, drive the poor 
to such extremities, are not improperly called men of blood, 
which is a Hebraism, and denotes bloodshedders. This 
piece of common justice due to the hireling, seems im- 
plied in that precept which forbade the muzzling of the ox 
w r hich trod out the corn; (Deut. xxv. 4.) which docs not 
merely respect the care and preservation of that useful and 
laborious beast; for, as St. Paul argues, Does God take 
care of oxen? but its true design no doubt was, to instruct 
a dull and carnal people, that they ought not to injure or 
defraud the labourer of his hire. Nay, the law was so 
strict in this particular, as to appoint it to be paid at the 
very time it was due; for thus the command, runs, At his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor and setteth his heart upon it: lest he 
cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee. 
(Deut. xxiv. 15.) And here especially that rule of the ci- 
vilians obtains, u Minus solvit, qui tempore minus solvit;" 
i. e. He pays less than he ought, who pays not in due time, 
or when he ought to do it. 

Ver. 23. Wlien one buildeth, and another pnlleth down, 
what profit have they then but labour? Ver. 24. When one 
prayeth, and another curseth, ivhose voice will the Lord 
hear?] This may be considered in two views, cither as it 
stands connected with what goes before, or with what fol- 
lows. In the former, it may be explained thus, — If you offer 
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to God victims unworthy of him, such as arp any ways lame 
or imperfect, or the sacrifice of oppression and injustice, 
viz. such as were got by robbery or violence, what advan- 
tage will it be to you ? it will be like the labour of him who 
builds with one hand, and pulls down with the other. In the 
latter, it may be understood thus, — As doing and undoing 
in words or actions is lost labour, and as a man's purifying 
himself after some defilement is fruitless, if he pollutes 
himself again by a fresh approach to the unclean thing ; so, 
after expiating one crime, if a man commits another, or re- 
peats the same, if out of the same mouth proceed blessing 
and cursing, what is this but dissembling with God, and re- 
pairing the breach with untempered mortar? If you would 
prevail with God, and expiate your sins thoroughly, and 
offer to your Creator a sacrifice well pleasing to him, it must 
be seasoned with justice, and accompanied with a sincere 
and uniformpiety, which is the subject of the next chapter. 
Grotius applies these texts to the religious disputes be- 
tween different sects, whose petitions to God are as dif- 
ferent as their respective opinions. The success or es- 
tablishment which one prays for, the other deprecates ; 
the trophies which one erects, the other is for pulling 
down; the rites which one extols, the other abhors and 
condemns; and what one blesses as primitive and apo- 
stolical, the other curses as superstitious and profane. 
Whose voice of these shall God hear? and amidst such 
a variety of jarring opinions, may w r e not with Pilate 
inquire, what is truth? truth we are sure is but one, 
though errors be almost infinite. Truth is not such an 
arbitrary and precarious thing as men's interest and pas- 
sions make it: truth canuot go beyond the word of the 
Lord, nor is it in Balaam's power to alter it ; that only 
which God blesseth, is blessed; and that only which he 
enrseth, is cursed. 

Ver. 25. He that ivasheth himself after the touching of a 
dead bodijj if he touch it again, zvhat availeth his ivashing? 
so is it with a man that fast eth for hissin$ > and goeth.again 
and doeik the same. Who zviii hear his prayer? or what 
doth his humbling profit him?] With respect to the dead we 
meet with three sorts of washings. 1. Ba7rrt<rfjLbg rwv vgfcpwv, 
washing the dead corpse itself. (Acts ix. 37.) 2. Ba7rr«x- 
fxbg v7T££> t£>v vfKpwv, abaptizatiou for the dead. (1 Cor. xv v 
20.) 3. Ba7TT£(T/x6c a7ro vetcpiov, which is meant in this place, 
and signifies, a washing from the pollution contracted by the 
touch of the dead corpse. Some carried this farther, and. 
maintained that even going among the sepulchres, or touch-, 
ing a bone, or standing too near persons that were breath- 
ing their last, was such a pollution as was to be washed 
away by a legal and ceremonial lustration. The force of 
the author's reasoning is to the following effect, — As the. 
water of separation, and the ashes of the heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctify to very little purpose towards puri- 
fying the flesb, if the person so purified contracted a fresh 
defilement, by going near to or touching another dead 
body ; so it is equally fruitless for a man to hope by an 
outward and formal repentance to expiate his sins, if he 
is not circumspect and careful not to offend in the like par- 
ticular again. For then the unclean spirit returns with 
more violence and power upon him, and brings with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and his last 
state will be worse than the first. (MatLxii. 45.) This fine 
reflection of the wise man is equally applicable to national 



sins, which cannot be expiated by the mere appointment 
of solemn days of humiliation and fasting, except a general 
reformation succeeds^ and the old leaven of wickedness be, 
purged away. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Ver. 1 . JOLEthat keepeth the law, bringeth offerings enough ; 
he that taketh heed to the commandments, ojjfereth a peace- 
offering.'] i. e. He that is mindful of the commandments of 
God, and careful to perform them, serves God more accept- 
ably, than he that offers to him a multitude of vain obla- 
tions. For it is not the number of men's offerings, but the 
integrity of their lives ; not their in^ense^ but their obedi- 
ence, which God delights to be honoured by. Outward sa- 
crifices are only holy, when they are joined with the inward 
sacrifice of the heart; and he no otherwise regards the 
outward religious works of piety, than as they are visible 
marks of that spiritual and invisible worship, which he 
claims as his due, and is the very essence of true religion. 
(John iv. 23.) It is evident that'the Old Testament gives 
two different representations of religion, the one respecting 
the mere outward ceremonial performance, the other the' 
spiritual design of the law. The holy patriarchs and 
prophets, and otheT eminent persons among the Jews, re- 
garded chiefly the spiritual and moral sense, the true mean- 
ing and spirit of the law, as does this writer ; and from many, 
passages in the law and the prophets, it is evident that the 
moral law was chiefly regarded and insisted on, and the 
observance of this was what gave a value to the other posi-. 
tive rites, and was indeed the substance of those Mosaical. 
shadows. . , . • , • 

Ver. 2. He that requiteth a good turn, offer eth fine flour / 
and he that giveth alms, sacrificeth praise.] The sense ge- 
nerally given of the first part of this verse is, that the sacri- 
fice of a grateful heart is more acceptable to God than that 
of beasts, or any oblation ; and thus Junius and our transla* 
tOTS understand it: but, I think, charity may here be meant 
as w r cll as gratitude, and 6 avTa7ro§t§ovc x^9 LV ^ e one *k<*t, 
returns charity for the blessings himself hath received of 
God. And thus both parts of the verse will agree ; for in, 
these sapiential books the latter clause is generally exe- 
getical of the former. Xaptg seems to be taken in this 
sense, Acts ii. 46, 47. where, according to some critics, the 
meaning is, that they did eat their bread, iv airXoTtiTt, in li- 
berality and openness of heart, txovrsg x^P lv > doing acts of 
charity unto all the people. And when the apostle bids 
the judaizing Christians to offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, (Heb. xiii.15.) the advice, accordingto a 
very learned prelate, is, that they should make their offer- 
ing of alms (instead of the fruits of their herds and flocks), 
joined with praises and thanksgivings to God, in token of 
their gratitude, and because with such sacrifices God was 
well pleased, as it follows in the next verse. * This seems 
exactly answerable to that of the Psalmist, Offerunto God 
thanksgiving, and pay thy vows to the Most High: (Psal.l. 
14.) i. e. A truly thankful heart, gratefully acknowledging 
God's benefits, is the most acceptable sacrifice to him, and 
above all the peace-oflerings thou canst bring. (Bishop 
Patrick s Mens. Myst. p. 307. and De Muis, in loc.) The 
LXX. render here, Ovaov r*f$£<g £ucr/av alvhewg, and the 
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Vulgate, Immola Deo sacrificium laudis, which are agreeable 
to the phrase, evaiaZojv alvlatajg in this writer. And in this 
sense we are to understand the prophet, when he says, We 
will render the calves of our lips; i. e. instead of the sacri r 
fice of calves, or bullocks, wc will offer to thee the sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving, which is the fruit of our lips, 
tcap-n-bv xeiAeW fy/wf, as the LXX. have it. (Hos. xiv.2.) It 
may be proper to observe, that these and such-like expres : 
sions, though spoken simply, are to be understood compa- 
ratively, and whea we say, "That God doth chiefly respect 
the inward disposition of the heart, we must beware that 
wc do not hereupon so worship him in spirit only, as to take 
away all outward worship and honour from him." (Hooker's 
Eccl. Pol. b. vii.) The good and charitable man may 
also in this farther sense be said to sacrifice praise, as, in 
doing alms, he offers a tribute of thanksgiving ; for alms 
are to be considered under the notion of a lord's rent, 
which God justly challenges from men, as their acknow- 
ledgment to him, as their great Lord and proprietary. 

Ver. 4. Tfiou shall not appear empty before the Lord. 
Ver. 5. For all these things (are to be done) because of the 
commandment J] This is what Moses appointed in the law, 
Exod. xxiii. 15. Deut. xvi. 16. The wise man here explains 
the precept, and gives the true design and meaning of it. 
The command is general; nor were the poor, and such as 
were in ordinary circumstances, excused from bringing 
gifts, and making their offering. God indeed respects 
chiefly the moral proofs of men's love and regard for him, 
such as fidelity in his service, obedience to his will, and a 
grateful acknowledgment of his goodness ; these are the 
sacrifices which he most delights in, as it is the heart which 
he principally regards. Not that sacrifices were hereby 
abolished, or the obligation among the Jews to offer them 
taken away ; God still expected the outward service and 
offerings to be made in his (emple by all the poor as well 
as the rich, and herein has condescended to their necessi- 
ties, in not prescribing or insisting on the quantity or value 
of them; that if any was unable to sacrifice a sheep, he 
might bring a lamb, and if a lamb was too much, he might 
offer corn or fine flour: and if these too were wanting, God 
was pleased with vows of obedience and adoration solely. 
These were never to be dispensed with; but the other, the 
ritual part, was not to be left undone, where thei-e was an 
ability and power, because of God's appointment and com- 
mand. These gifts and oblations were continued in the 
Christian church, and called sacrifices; whence St. Cyprian 
chides some of the rich, that they threw nothing into the 
corban, and came into God's house sine sacrificio, or empty. 
(De Op. Elccm.) These always made a part of the cucha- 
rist, and' a perfect communion was called Kotvojvia /xzra 
itpo<T<popas. And as it was accounted a favour to be admit- 
ted to the offertory, so was it a punishment to communi- 
cate x w /°'C 7rpOG<popag. 

Ver. 6. The offering of the righteous maketh the altar fat, 
and the sweet savour thereof is before the Lord.] Virtue and 
goodness arc the best recommendations of any sacrifice; 
the mere outward performance is ineffectual to reconcilia- 
tion, and the obtaining the favour of God. As expiation, 
atonement, and propitiating the offended Deity, was the end 
of all material sacrifices, so were they more or less accept- 
able and effectual, according to the inward sense, qualifi- 
cations, and dispositions of those who offered them. Or 



the meaning may be, that he that is a truly good man will 
always give to God of the best. It appears from many 
instauces and precedents under the old law, that such as 
had the most unfeigned regard to God and religion, were 
always the most-forward to bestow upon God that which 
was most perfect. Thus, when Abel presented God with 
an offering, it was the fattest of all the Iambs in the whole 
flock; he honoured him not only out of his substance, but 
with the very chiefest.thereof ; of Cain it is only said, that 
he brought simply an offering. We sec herein the differ- 
ence between a true and a false, a sincere and a hypocriti- 
cal heart: they both offer, the one bringcth his gift of the 
fattest and best which he hath, and in the zeal of his soul 
wishes it much better; the other thinketh any thing good 
enough, the blind or the lame, the scabbed or the rotten : 
and herein he is a representative and father of all such sa- 
crilegious ones in later times, who either rob God of his 
offerings, or serve him only with the refuse, which they 
would not offer to their governor. (Mai. i. 8.) From this 
behaviour of Cain, St. Chrysostom raises this fine reflection: 
et av0pw7rouc tovg , oftoysvetg ol rtfxav J3ovXojuevo*, k. t. X.Si 
nostri generis hominibus quos veneramur, prima et pr^ecipua 
damus, illaque offerre maxime volumus, qn<e pr& omnibus 
illis digna videntur; quomodo hominem offereyitem Deo non 
oportebit Deo prctiosiora, et magis eximia offerre? (Horn. 
26. torn, ii.) ", 

Ver. 8. Give the Lord his honour with a good eye, and 
diminish not the first-fruits of thine hands^ Gifts, sacrifices> 
and offerings, were of an honorary nature. For as it was 
thought anciently an affront for any to make a solemn ap- 
proach unto a king without some present, especially, when 
any favour was asked or expected, so was it counted dis- 
honourable to God for any to wait upon him in his solemn 
worship empty-handed. (Exod. xxiii. 15.) For the true 
God, as well as the false deities, was supposed to be ap- 
peased and delighted with the honour of gifts and offerings, 
especially when those who brought them were duly puri- 
fied. Tho sense here is, That wq are not only to worship 
God with our lips, and give him praises with our tongues, 
but Jie has farther required, that we should give him an 
active honour, i. e. worship him with our substance. The 
Psalmist describes this plainly, (Psal. xcvi. 8.) Give unto 
the Lord the honour due unto his name ; and .what that ho T 
nour is the next words shew, Bring presents, or an offering, 
and come into his courts. This too must be done with a 
good eye ; i. e. generously, without any mixture of covet- 
ousness,* and uprightly, without any diminution; and the 
present must be of the best and most excellent in its kind. 
(Exod. xxii. 29, 30. Numb, xviii. 26. 29, 30. Prov. iii. 9.) 
y A7rapxv> or the first-fruits, was commanded to be given of 
the very best, hence it became a term for the choicest 
things; and* in this sense the LXX. always use it. The 
Jews distinguished offerings into two sorts, one of which they 
called righteousness, or what was strictly and exactly ac- 
cording to the proportion required by the law; and the 
other they called mercy or bounty, being above the propor- 
tion fixed. According to which notion he that performed 
the first sort was named a just man, and he that exceeded 
it was called a good man. The sense therefore of this 
verse may be, Do not only do what is necessary and 
strictly legal, but make some free-will-offering, as a volun- 
tary oblation to the honour of God; or, more briefly, Do 
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not stint yourself to a mere legal righteousness, in giving 
thy first-fruits to God, or his receiver, the priest. 

Ver. 9. In all thy gifts shew a cheerful countenance, and 
dedicate thy tithes with gladness.] 'Ev £w^po<ruvy aylaaov 
&KaTt}v. To sanctify, according to the Jewish sense of it, 
means to apply or appropriate to some religions use ; as 
the first-fruits and tenths were set apart for the mainte- 
nance of the priests and Levites, the repairs of the temple, 
and for providing the daily Sacrifice. The vowing or dedi- 
cating tithes was very ancient. Jacob promises, that, of 
all which God should give him, he would give the tenth 
unto hiin. (Gen. xxvii. 22.) It was likewise customary, 
even among some heathen nations, to dedicate tithes to 
the deity whom they adored. Among the Jews the pay- 
ment of them was established, the priests lived upon them, 
as God's alms, and he assigned unto them a great part of 
that maintenance which the Jews brought to him. See 
Numb, xviii. 22. Deut. xviii. 4. where the law requires, 
that they should give the first-fruits of their land unto the 
priest, but does not determine the quantity; yet, because 
Ezekiel says, (xiv. 13.) that they should offer the sixth part 
of an cphah of a homer, their wise men concluded that 
they were bound to bring at least a sixtieth part to God for 
his ministers. But notwithstanding this, they accounted 
him but a covetous man that brought no more, and they 
called this a terumah, or the heave-offering of an evil eye. 
For thus Maimonides: A good eye, i. e. a liberal person, 
brings one part of forty ; a mean eye, i. e. a man that hath 
some, but a less degree of goodness, one of fifty; and an 
evil eye, i. e. a niggard, one of sixty; less than which it 
was not lawful to give. (See Patrick's Mens. Myst. p. 
1G4. Seld. Hist. Tytb. cap. 2. Ainsw. on Numb, xviii. 12.) 
This may also be applied to charity, which is a gift to God, 
and its value is enhanced according to the alacrity and 
readiness expressed in it. Thus St. Chrysostom, ptytOos 
©uk lv r<{> rcXifizt, k. r- X. Magnititdo eleemosynce noninmul- 
titndine opum sita est, sed ex alacritate dantium judicatur. 
Propter hoc et quipotumfrigidm dedit, acceptus est; ut dis- 
camus, quod ubique rectam mentem requirit universorum 
Dominus. Fieri potest ut qui parnm habet, liberalis admo- 
dum sit propter alacritatem ; et qui multa possidet, minor 
videatur his qui parum habent, propter sordidi animi tenaci- 
tatem. (Tom. iL Horn. 5G.) 

Ver. 10. Give unto the Most High according as he hath 
enriched thee ; and as thou hast gotten, give with a cheerful 
eye.] This may bo understood either of the payment of 
tithes, or of charity in general, either of which may be 
considered as a tribute, or an acknowledgment to God for 
what he has bestowed, and as a likely means to procure 
liis farther blessing; and therefore should be cheerfully 
given, in proportion to men's circumstances and fortune. 
Tobit has well determined this, Be merciful after thy power; 
if thou hast much, give plenteously ; if thou hast little, do 
thy diligence gladly to give of that little, for so gatherest 
thou thyself a good reward in the day of riecessity, (iv. 
7—9. Psal. xli. 1. Prov. xix. 17. 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7. 1 Tiin. 
vi.17— 19. Heb. vi. 10. xiii. 1G.) Kaccup^a x«poc, which 
is the reading in all the Greek copies, I conceive should be 
koz tvptfia x* l P°s> an d so the Alexandrian MS. alone has 
it. It means, — Give cheerfully according to the gain of thy 
hands, (for so evpsfia is used, and should be understood in 
this book, see note on xxix.4.) give according to thy stock 



and substance, whether it be ox, calf, kid, or lamb; let 
thy liberality be as God has prospered thee, nor fear to 
be made poor thyself by such acts of goodness, nor let 
avarice or private interest suggest any such excuse to you. 
To make any gift or sacrifice acceptable, it must be done 
in a manner likewise worthy of God ; it must be done with 
a willing heart, and with such a satisfaction as may even 
shew itself upon the very countenance. And so the com- 
mand is to the children of Israel, (Exod. xxxv. 5.) Whoso 
is of a willing heart, let him bring his offering unto the Lord; 
and every one whose heart stirred him up, and ivhom his 
spirit made willing, brought accordingly the Lord's offer- 
ing to the work of the tabernacle. (Ver. 21.) And in that 
great offering of David and the people, towards building 
the temple, mention is particularly made of their ready and 
cheerful heart, that the people rejoiced, because with a per* 
feet heart they offered willingly vnto the Lord. (1 Chron. 
xxix. 9.) And in his solemn thanksgiving, David, who re- 
joiced also with them with great joy, says, I thank thee, O 
God, that I should be able to offer so willingly after this 
sort, for all things come of thee, and of thine own have we 
given thee. (Ver. 14.) It is therefore an instance of un- 
speakable goodness in God, to Teceive and reckon it as a 
gift, when we return to him but an inconsiderable part of 
what he has given us, and not only to promise sevenfold 
for a reward of our gratitude, as is mentioned here, but,/is 
the gospel assures us, a hundredfold, both in this world 
and the other. Of so great consequence and moment is 
cheerfulness, and a hearty concurrence in all gifts, duties, 
and offerings, made to God : and so true is that reflection 
of St. Austin, ** Nemo invitus benefacit, etiamsi quod 
bonum est facit." (Confess, lib. i. cap. 12.) 

Ver. 12. Do not think to corrupt with gifts, for such he 
will not receive.] Mrj SojpOKo-irzi, pi yap irpo<T§l%£Tai. Grotius 
understands it in the sense of our translators, of hoping to 
bribe or corrupt God by gifts; which mean and wicked 
attempt the Scripture condemns in many places. But 
StopoKOTrioj is more generally and would be better rendered, 
De donis reseco. Agreeable to which is the marginal read- 
ing, Diminish nothing of thy offerings; which Junius and 
Jansenius follow ; the latter has, Ne decurtes munera. The 
Tigurine version understands it of goods unjustly gotten, 
Ne offerxis parta sordibus munera; and the Vulgate, pro- 
bably of such as are blemished and imperfect. However 
the determinate sense of the word be, to ofiend in any of 
these instances is to affront God; nor will the magnifi- 
cence, state, glory, or reputation, of a man make any differ- 
ence. God neither regards the person nor sacrifice itself 
so much as a pure intention, and a heart truly devoted 
to him. 

Ver. 15. Do not the tears run down the widow y s cheeks? 
and is not her cry against him that canseth them to fall?] 
See Luke xviii. 3. where the parable is proposed under the 
person of a widow, rather than of a poor man, to make it 
the more affecting, as that sex is more exposed to injuries, 
and widows generally above others. Quintilian observes, 
Perse imbecilla estfeemina, et affert infirmitati naturali non 
leve pondus, quod vidua est. Such as are used with vio- 
lence, and forced to undergo uncommon hardships and op- 
pressions, are. said to cry to heaven for vengeance: (Gen. 
iv.10. Exod. ii. 23. 2 Mace, viii.3. Luke xviii. 7. James 
v. 4.) and thus the martyrs cry, ?a>c vote . ... ov KpivtiQ. 
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(Apoc. vi. 10.) God has declared himself the protector of 
the widow, and the father of the orphan : he places his 
greatness in being the support of the weak, as well as in 
ruling the mighty, and in. particular he is the defence of 
those that are poor in spirit, to whom earth is as a place of 
banishment, and heaven the habitation longed for. By 
the widow here we may either understand, according to the 
Port-Royal comment, the church, when under a state of 
persecution, or such pious afflicted souls as cry day and 
night unto God to avenge them speedily; and when they 
are reduced to such an extremity as seemingly to be past 
all help and recovery, then it is that God appears in their 
behalf, and makes hare his arm in their defence, and heaven 
interests itself in their quarrel. 

Ver. 17. Tlie prayer of the humble pierceth the clouds; 
and till it come nigh he will not be comforted.] Humility, 
or a mean and low opinion of ourselves, when we address 
the great and incomprehensible majesty of God, is a ne- 
cessary qualification for acceptance. As it relates to 
prayer, it consists in disclaiming all right or pretence of 
merit to the bounty and munificence of God; and in sub- 
mitting ourselves entirely to his wisdom and providence, 
both with respect to the benefit itself petitioned for, and 
likewise the time and measure of it ; and, lastly, that we 
should consider ourselves not only as dependent creatures, 
but also as sinful and unworthy creatures. The wise man 
here takes notice of three particulars, or effects of the 
prayer of the humble : — 1. That it is so effectual as to 
pierce the cloucls. 2. That it is so persevering, as not to 
desist till it reaches to and is presented before the throne 
of God. 3. That it is so importunate and fervent, as not 
to return back till it hath obtained its request. All vir- 
tues and graces exalt us towards heaven, say Messieurs of 
Port-Royal, and, as it were, knock at its gate for admit- 
tance; but it is humility that effectually opens it, and 
brings us to the throne of him who ascended not thither, 
till after he had demeaned and emptied himself, and would 
not enter into his glory till he was made perfect through 
humility and sufferings. 

Ver. 18. For the Lord will not be slack, neither toill the 
mighty be patient towards them, till he have smitten in sun- 
der the loins of the unmerciful, and repaid vengeance to 
the heathen ; till ye have taken away the multitude of the 
proud, and broken the sceptre of the unrighteous.'] Mawpo- 
Ovtiia, patience, or long-suffering, signifies slackness in pu- 
nishing; and so the sense may either be, that the Almighty 
will not delay to do justice to them, viz. to the humble or 
afflicted, or will not be slack to execute justice upon them, 
viz. the unmerciful, or the heathen, to whom e7r* avrotc 
seems to refer. This place cannot be better illustrated 
than by comparing it with Luke xviii.7. Shall not God 
avenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto him; 
and will he be slack towards them, or forbear long to pu- 
nish their enemies? koI naKpoSvfi&v hf avroTc; for so the 
words should be pointed and rendered ; and then the next 
sentence is better connected, I tell you he will avenge them 
speedily. The author seems here to hint at the Greeks, 
Syrians, and such to whom the Jews were at this time in 
subjection in Judea, Syria, and Egypt, and to intend com- 
fort to his countrymen, by assuring them that their enemies 
should feel the weight of God's arm, and experience his 
mighty vengeance, if they continued to oppress them, as in 



former time he poured forth his wrath upon the Egyptians, 
Canaanites, Chaldeans, and other nations, for the cruelties 
used to his chosen. But as it docs not often happen that 
God appears so openly and so instantly in the behalf of his 
oppressed servants, as to punish such as afflict them, by 
some remarkable judgment in this life, we may properly 
understand this place of the last great day, to which he will 
reserve the complete avenging of his suffering members ; 
when he will break the sceptre ox power of the proud or 
ungodly, and overthrow all that is great in this world, that 
will presume to oppose or exalt itself against him. 

CHAP. XXXVL 

Ver. 1. JjLaVE mercy upon us, O Lord God of all, and 
behold us. Ver. 2. And send thy fear upon all the nations 
that seek not after thee. Ver. 3. Lift up thy hand against 
the strange nations, and let them see thy power.] The 
author having spoken, in the conclusion of the former 
chapter, of the mighty force and energy of prayer to suc- 
cour the humble *and afflicted,- and to procure help for 
them against their enemies and oppressors, begins this 
with a set prayer to God, that he would be pleased 
favourably to look upon and assist his scattered and dis- 
tressed people, who, at the time when this work was com- 
posed, were dispersed in Egypt, Syria, and all the pro- 
vinces of the oast, and beyond the Euphrates, and those 
that remained in Judea and Jerusalem, were sometimes 
subject to the kings of Syria, sometimes to those of Egypt, 
and in their turns victims of their power and ambition. 
This so low and mortifying a state afflicted the good Is- 
raelites, they fervently beseeched God to have mercy upon 
and to restore tranquillity to his people, and either to con- 
vert the hearts of the idolatrous nations, strangers to his 
fear and worship, or to lift up his hand against them, and 
destroy them with a mighty destruction ; or to deliver his 
chosen from them with a mighty and stretched-out arm, as 
he formerly delivered their ancestors in the time and un- 
der the conduct of Moses. The things the wise man here 
prays for, are the very same the Jews continued to expect 
in our Saviour's time, by and under the Messias ; viz. the 
conversion of the gentiles to the one true God, the destruc- 
tion of certain nations, their enemies, the restoration of all 
their tribes, and the working of miracles; in both ages 
they prayed that God would hasten the accomplishment. 
(See note on 1.23. and Bishop Chandler's Def. of Christian. 
p. 42.) 

Ver. 4. As thou wast sanctified in us before them, so be 
thou magnified among them before us. Ver. 5. And let them 
know tltee, as we have knoivn thee, that there is no God, but 
only thou, O God.] The former verse will admit of a double 
sense, which may cither be, As thou hast made thine anger 
visible and conspicuous, in punishing us, thy chosen, with 
so much rigour, before the heathen, so use them, in like 
manner, before our eyes ; pour thy vengeance upon them 
in our sight, and let us in our turns be witnesses of their 
ruin and overthrow. Or thus, As in ancient times thou 
madest thy power to appear, by bringing thy chosen out of 
Egypt, in the sight of the heathen, and against their will ; 
so do the same wonders for us, their children, before these 
our oppressors, and shew thy great mercy, by delivering 
us from the bondage and slavery we labour under, that we 
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may be witnesses of thy marvellous works, as our fathers 
were of those thou didst for them in the land of Egypt, and 
at the Red Sea. In this prayer we find the most pressing 
motives that can be made use of, to incline the Almighty 
to favour his people, and to engage him in their behalf and 
assistance. The author here urges every inducement, and 
neglects nothing that can be persuasive; and when he doubts 
the sufficiency of his own reasons, for the obtaining his 
petition, he has recourse to God himself, and enforces his 
pica from the honour of the Divine nature, engages God to 
interpose, for his own glory's sake, and not to give up his 
people finally into the hands of their enemies, who would 
not only come into his inheritance, but insult him, their 
only God and King, for deserting them, Psal.Ixxix.9 — 11. 
which is the substance likewise of some other Psalms. This 
part of the prayer seems pretty much the same with that of 
Esther, for her people, O Lord, give not thy sceptre to them 
that be nothing, and let them not laugh at our fall; remem- 
ber, O Lord; make thyself known in the lime of our afflic- 
tions, O King of the nations, and Lord of allpoiver: for 
they have stricken hands ivith their idols, that they will de- 
stroy thine inheritance, and quench the glory of thy house, 
and of thine altar. (Chap. xiv. 9. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 6. Shew new signs, and make other strange wonders.'] 
k e. y EyKa(vi<rov <rr\fxua, Renew the miracles which thou didst 
under Moses against Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and by 
Joshua against the Canaanites ; and add new ones, to them, 
that foreign nations may discern thy infinite power, exerted 
in wrath against the enemies of thy people, Israel : and let 
the heathens know, and be convinced by the power of thy 
miracles, that thou only art God, that their idols are lying 
vanities, their kings but weak mortals, whose life and death 
arc in thy hand, that, urged by the dread of thy omnipo- 
tency, they may cease to oppress thy chosen. 

Ver. 8. Make the time short, remember the covenant] The 
Grepk copies vary here in their reading ; some have /uviVS^rt 
opyvc others tivfoQnribpiafwv, memento finis, as the Vulgate 
has it;, others fivfoSriri opKurpov, which our translators fol- 
low. r God's .oath or covenant,, and the assurances given 
them by the prophets, were the ground of hope of the bless- 
ings expected by the Jews, both before and in our Saviour's 
time. What this oath was is fully explained, Ecclus. xliv. 
21, 22. it was the blessing of all men, and the covenant as- 
sured by an oath to Abraham, and established with Isaac : 
it was the covenant of kings that he made with David, to 
exalt his horn for ever: — his mercy, whereby he promised 
a remnant unto Jacob, and a root unto David, or a Messias 
to come out of his loins, Ecclus. xlvii. 11. 22. as the Jews 
understand the words of Isaiah there alluded to. (See Bi- 
shop Chandler's Def. p. 43.) And thus the holy men in the 
Old Testament, in their prayers, frequently remind God 
of his covenant and promise, (2 Chrori. vi. 42. Psal. cxix. 
49.) and make mention of his servant David, or Abraham, 
or Isaac, or Israel, for whom they know he had an especial 
kindness, thereby to move his regard or compassion. Some 
understand the wise man, when he says, Make the time short, 
as if he prayed tliat God would hasten to their succour, and 
let the calamities that shall come upon their enemies mako 
haste. (Deut. xxxii. 35.) But this petition may be consi- 
dered in a higher sense, as a prayer for the speedy coming 
of the Messiah. All the saints who lived before the appear- 
ance of Christ have besecched God, in the same importu- 



nate manner, to hasten the time of his advent. On this ac- 
count St. Bernard piously laments, that, when the holy pa- 
triarchs and prophets waited for this blessing with so much 
impatience, and prayed for it with so much warmth and 
earnestness, Christians should at length receive it with so 
much coldness and indifference, and be so little affected 
>vith the mighty mercy of his coming. 

Ver. 10. Smite in sunder the heads of the rulers of the hea- 
then, that say, There is none other but we.] This probably 
refers to Psal. ex. 5, G. where it is prophesied of the Mes- 
siah, That he shall wound even kingsin the day of his wrath ; 
that he shall judge among the heathen, and fill the places 
with the dead bodies, and smite in sunder the heads over di- 
vers countries. The author.secms to mean here the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, chiefly the former (for the Ptolemies, 
kings of Egypt, were on many occasions kind to the Jews) ; 
and among these, the character suits best with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who, if he did not affect Divine honours himself, 
hindered the paying them to the true God. His blasphemies 
are expressly foretold, Dan. vii. 25. viii. 25. xi. 36. and his 
history, as recorded in the books of Maccabees, shews that 
he was an enemy to all religion; and even defied God, and 
that the end of this cruel oppressor was as miserable as his 
life had been wicked. The Vulgate renders, Contere caput 
principum inimicorum, following a copy which had lySg&v 
instead of Wvwv.° This and the foregoing verses shew the 
vindictive temper of the Jewish people, 

Ver. 11. Gather all the tribes of Jacob together, and in- 
herit thou them as from the beginning.] "When this author 
wrote, the far greater number of the Jews was dispersed in 
different provinces of the east, in Greece, Africa, and in the 
Isles : it was a common and settled form of their prayer, to 
heg of God to recall the several tribes that wftve dispersed, 
such of them as were not yet returned into J idea, but were 
the outcasts of Israel. We have several iretances in the 
book of Psalms of this devout request. (See Psal. cvi.45. 
exxvi. 5.) See Ecclus. xlviii. 10. where Elias is said to be 
ordained to restore the tribes of Jacob. To which agrees 
Matt. xvii. 11. which refers to this tradition. This restora- 
tion the Jews promised themselves before or at the coming 
of their Messiah. Grotius observes, that KaraKXr^povofiuv is 
here to be taken in forma hiphil, as it is used by this writer, 
xliv. 21. and then the sense will be, Cause thou them again 
to inherit, Fac iteruin teiras possideant, the countries which 
thou hast given them, as they did in the days of David and 
Solomon; and thus Junius, Tribue hcereditatem ipsis,sicut 
principio. 

Ver. 12. O Lord, have mercy upon the people that is called 
by thy name.] u e. Have pity upon that people, Aabv, who 
are known by the name of the people of the Lord; thou art 
their Father, their Husband, their Master, their King; and 
art pleased to style thyself the God of Abraham and of Is- 
rael. The Hellenist Jews love t9 call the Israelites Aabv, 
the better to distinguish them from the heathen, who were 
called y AXX6^v\oi and 'EOvikoL And so Aabg and "ESvri are 
opposed, Acts xv. 14. where, speaking of the profane or 
gentile nations called to the gospel, God is said to have got 
Aabv i% 'EOvtov. Bishop Fell observes, that St. Cyprian 
accordingly chooses to call the faithful plebem, and not 
populum, and condemns Tertullian for inaccuracy in using 
so general a term. (Not. in lib. i. Testim. ad v: Jud.) 

And upon Israel, whom thou hast named thy firstborn.] 
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"fhis term not only signifies the order of birth or generation, 
but the degree of love and favour with Almighty God, Exod. 
it. 22. PsaL.Ixxxviii. 28. in the LXX. and particularly 
2Esd. vi. 55—58. They looked upon themselves to be 
the peculiar people of God, as being the posterity of Abra- 
ham, and pretended that God owned them alone for his 
children and favourites, and that for their own and fore- 
fathers' merit he would never forsake them. They prided 
themselves also in their holy city, where God, they ima- 
gined, fixed his abode, as in the capital of his kingdom, 
and in their temple, where the Schechinah dwelt, which they 
thought God, for his own sake, would not fail to preserve. 
All others, who were not favoured with the like privilege 
of descent, or with such visible tokens of God's presence, 
they called unclean, Isa. xxxv. 8. and looked on them as 
no better than dogs, disregarded and neglected by God ; 
and this common phrase among the Jews, our Saviour is 
thought to allude to, Matt. xv. 26. It has been observed 
of the Jewish writers, that they are naturally given to mag- 
nify their own nation and privileges more than any other 
people living, which appears no where more clearly than 
in the apocryphal writings, where frequent instances occur 
of this vanity, even in the times of persecution and dis- 
tress. 

Ver.' 14. FillSion with thine unspeakable oracles, and thy 
people with thy glory.'] The Geneva version has, Fill Sion, 
that it may magnify thine oracles; which is the marginal 
reading, and seems more agreeable to the Greek : or, Fill 
Sion with thy favours, with the effects of thy mercy and 
loving-kindness, by fulfilling thy oracles, and making good 
thy promises, that it may celebrate thy praises, and thy 
people may have fresh occasion to publish and display thy 
glory: or, Fill Sion with thy presence; (majesta tua, 
Arab.) and let tokens of it appear there as formerly. The 
oriental versions have, Et templum tuum gloria tua redun- 
det; i.e. Let the glory of the Schechinah adorn thy temple, 
following a copy which probably had vaov <rov, instead of 
Xabv, which is in all the present editions. 

Ver. 15. Give testimony unto those that thou hast pos- 
sessed from the beginning, and raise up prophets that have 
l^a in thy name.~] The sense is pretty much the same, 
whether wo read tcn'iuam or Krl<rp.am, 7rpo$//rac or irpo* 
fyrrnia? i. e. Give unto Israel, whom thou hast chosen for 
such a number of ages past, and to whom thou hast vouch- 
safed so many proofs of thy love, fresh testimonies of thy 
regard and notice : remember the ancient predictions in 
their favour, and fulfil the promises which the prophets 
have made in thy name, that thou wouldcst not cast off thy 
chosen when they call upon thee in their distress. *E7£ipov 
7r<po<t>{rrag docs not relate to the coming of new prophets, as 
some have understood it; nor is to be considered as a wish 
of that sort ; for when the prophets had prepared the way 
for the reception of the Messiah, by pointing out the several 
material circumstances relating to his coming, the gift of 
prophecy ceased: neither was there any public succession 
of prophets for the space of four hundred years together 
before the coming of Christ, on purpose to raise in men's 
minds a more earnest expectation of that happy advent. 
It is rather a wish, that God would accomplish and fulfil 
the former prophecies in his name. And so the Hebrew 
word is rendered by the LXX.l Sam. iii. 11, 12. And thus 
the Syriac and Arabic versions, Affirma testimonia servo- 
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. rum tuorum, et adveniant vaticinia prophetarum tuorum, 
qui nomine tuo locuti sunt. (See Bishop Chandler's Def. 
p. 42.) 

Ver. 16. Reward them that wait for thee, and let thy 
prophets be found faithful.'] Reward the patience and holy 
trust of thy people, who, notwithstanding their many cala- 
mities, revolutions, and reproaches, have continued true 
and faithful in thy service, and have not, since their cap- 
tivity, lapsed again into idolatry, as their ancestors did 
under their kings before : or, Comfort them that live in 
hopes of the completion of thy promises, with the happy 
accomplishment of the predictions, that thy prophets may 
be found true and faithful in what they foretold. The au- 
thor seems to insinuate here, that the Jews, at this time, 
waited for the Messiah, or that Prophet, by way of emi- 
nence, foretold and promised Deut. xviii. 15. and by all 
the successive prophets. And accordingly, by the coming 
of the Messiah, all the oracles and prophecies were ful- 
filled, and the faith of his saints, who had waited for him 
with so much eagerness and constancy, was blessed and 
rewarded ; and by it God filled his people with those spi- 
ritual and true blessings, of which that of Aaron was only 
a figure, and shewed himself the eternal God, the Lord of 
ages, by bringing to pass, lv wvTtXdq, tov alwvog, what he 
had foretold and promised four thousand years before. 

Ver. 17. O Lord, hear the prayer of thy servants, accord- 
ing to the blessing of Aaron over thy people."]- i.e. Let us 
mercifully partake of those blessings, and reap the benefit 
of that solemn form, which thou hast appointed the high- 
priest to pronounce, and may the full force. of the bene- 
diction (Numb. vi. 24—26.) light upon thy suppliants; 
<W£v gov, as the margin has it, and Grabe prefers to 
oocctwv, the common reading. According to Bossuet, the 
author here requests of God, that the true, regular, and 
lineal priesthood in the family of Aaron may continue, and 
not such a corrupt and venal one as was under Antiochus 
Epipharies, purchased with money by Jason and Menelaus, 
to the manifest wrong and injury of Onias, the regular and 
true high-priest, (2 Mace. iv. 8. 23.) However that be, 
this passage certainly contains a very particular commen- 
dation of the established ministry, its usefulness and effi- 
cacy, .For God could give, if it pleased him, his gracious* 
favours to his people, without the priest's intercession, but 
he on purpose appoints him to be the ministerial asker, and 
to be the means to derive upon his people his. designed 
goodness, He could not more effectually grace and dis- 
tinguish his servants, than by declaring, that what they 
should beg, he would the more readily give; thus confirm- 
ing and recommending their ministry and service to all true 
members of the church. If this was more attended to, the 
contempt of the ministry and of church-power would.be 
less complained of: in health men would regard the priest's 
prayers as the stated means to draw down God's blessing; 
and in time of sickness would apply to him, as the people 
did to Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy 
God, that we die not. (1 Sam, xii.,19.) 

Ver. 18. Tlte belly devoureth all meats, yet is one meat 
better than another. Ver. 19. As the palate tasteth divers 
kinds of venison, so doth a heart of understanding false 
speeches.] This and what follows is very improperly con- 
nected with the foregoing prayer; but so.it is in all the 
versions and editions The sense seems to be, As the 
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stomach promiscuously receives all sorts of food, but all 
do not digest alike, nor are equally wholesome, so the mind 
receives all sorts of thoughts, though not equally profitable 
and good: and as the will has various affections and de- 
sires, but the objects of them are not equally innocent, so 
the mind is capable of different sorts of knowledge, but 
they are not alike useful; for the knowledge of the law of 
God and of religious truths is of most importance, and 
preferable to all science whatsoever. Epiphanius has ex- 
actly the same sentiment, vovc titv jofyiara haxpivzi, \apvy% 
$1 atra ytvzrai. Or thus, As the palaRr distinguishes venison 
from common and ordinary meat, so does an understanding 
heart separate between flattery and real friendship, true 
and false reasoning, profitable and evil discourse. But as 
the mouth should be kept clean, that the taste may be more 
quick and exquisite, so the mind, in order to form a right 
judgment, should be free from prejudice and prepossession. 
-Ver. 20. Afroward heart causeih heaviness ; but a man 
of experience will recompense him.'] 'AvraTroSwtrct airy. Dru- 
sius prefers avn$, to agree with icapSfa, or AvTrtj, and so the 
Geneva version, Afroward heart bring eth. grief, but a man 
of experience will resist it. By afroward heart is meant a 
wicked and deceitful person; who often takes the unwary 
in his snares, and involves them in mischief; but a man of 
prudence and experience will beware of and find out' his 
artifice and designs, will oppose and punish him according 
to hisjleserts. For so avrairodidtvin is often used by our 
translators. 

Ver. 21. A woman will receive every man, yet is one 
daughter better than another.'] Various are the senses of 
this place ; but a good one, I conceive, maybe given of it, 
without any such reflection upon the modesty of the sex, 
as Grotius and some other expositors have thrown upon 
them. May not therefore the meaning either be, that every 
woman will receive addresses, but there are some among 
the sex who deserve a preference before others? Or, that 
women are not nice and scrupulous, when addresses are 
made to them, about the mere person or beauty of a man; 
but a regard is not undeservedly had to the beauty of a wo- 
man, which is a perfection that distinguishes them from 
one another, and is engaging in the eyes of the other sex. 
But I take the true meaning of the author to be, that if in 
marriage regard is only-had to the propagation of the spe- 
cies, it is but of little consequence where the choice falls; 
but if happiness be the thing proposed, and you would have 
a valuable companion, an agreeable and accomplished 
partner for life, regard then ought chiefly to be had to vir- 
tue and good qualities. 

Ver. 23. If (here be kindness, meekness, and comfort, in 
her tongue, then is not her husband like other men.] If to her 
beauty a wife adds such engaging qualities as strict virtue 
and modesty, prudent economy, obliging, behaviour, and 
such. good sense. and address, as, by her winning carriage 
and agreeable manner, to soothe the passions and cares of 
her husband, and double occasionally his joys; if she is 
not haughty and imperious with her beauty, and places not 
her. merit in her person, she cannot fail of crowning his ut- 
most wishes. Possessed of such a treasure, he should bless 
his choice, and set a just value upon his happiness, which 
has made him even anobject of envy. ** Non est vir ejus 
humariae conditionis," as Castalio well expresses his good 
fortune ; his lot is above that of common mortals, it resem- 



bles that of the blessed above, where love and harmony, 
reign triumphant. 

Ver. 24. He that getteth a wife beginneth a possession, a 
help like himself, and a pillar of rest.] f O Krufitvog ywalKa, 
Iva^irat kty)<jiu)q, fiorfibv tear avrbv teal arvXov hvairavvzwQ. 
The Vulgate with great judgment inserts, Bonam, quipossi- 
det mulierem bonam; Le. He that has a good wife in all 
respects, has laid the best foundation of his house, has the 
surest grounds to build his hopes of happiness upon, and 
of raising a family to his mind. Junius transposes the 
words here, and renders, Qui comparat mulierem adjumen- 
turn simile sibi, et columnam requietis, incipit possessionem 
constitnere, w r hich is clearer and more explicit than our 
version. According to Grotius, Iva^x^Oai means facere 
imperare, and is to be understood in forma hiphil, as |3a<ri- 
Xzvztv is sometimes taken : i. e. He that takes a wife, sets 
over his house and fortunes a helpmate and an assistant, 
equal to himself, that will divide his cares, and in whose 
prudent management and economy he may safely confide, 
and will be to him a pillar of security, as well as of agree- 
able rest. According to this sense, the pointing of the 
Greek should be, 6 tcrwfitvoc yvvaiKa, ivap^rat kt/jo-ewc j3otj- 
6bv Kar avrbv, icai arvXov avaTraiazwc. The oriental versions 
give this by way of adyice, andsuch as rally the matrimonial 
state, or indulge themselves in criminal liberties in celibacy, 
would do well to remember it, Inter prcecipua^ possessiones 
tuas posside uxorem bonahi, adjumentumenim est tibi simile. 
Ver. 25. Wliere no hedge is, there the possession is spoiled; 
and he that hath no wife, will wander up and down mourn- 
ing.] As, by the breaking down the fence of a vineyard, all 
they that go by pluck off the grapes ; and the wild boar out 
of the wood doth root it up, and the wild beasts of the field 
devour it; so fares it with his house, who is without a pro- 
per helpmate to order and direct his domestic concerns ; 
all things are in confusion for want of management, and 
without a careful superintending eye his substance is in 
danger of being devoured* by strangers. And thus the 
Syriac, Ubi non adest sepes, racemabuntur vinece; et ubi 
non adest uxor, omnia detecta sunt ac dilapidata. A man 
so solitary and alone, is obliged either to leave all things at 
random, or to trust wholly to servants, w r hose fidelity 
is not always to be depended on. But in a well-regulated 
family, where a prudent woman presides, such inconve- 
niences and disorders are prevented. Whilst her husband is 
abroad, and attending public business, and providing what 
is necessary in his sphere/ she discreetly orders affairs at 
home, and looketh so. well to the ways of her household, 
that the heart of her husband can safely trust in her without 
any apprehension of waste or spoil. 

Ver. 2G. Wlio will trust a thief Well appointed, that skip- 
pethfrom city to city? So ivho will believe [trust] a man 
that hath no house, and lodgeth wheresoever the night taketh 
him?] i. c. An unmarried man, being always unsettled, is 
esteemed but little better than a vagrant; as he hath no 
wife, no little family to engage him to be at home, aud to en- 
dear him to it, ho is vague and often wandering abroad, in 
danger of falling into loose company, of being tempted -to 
incontinence, and, which has sometimes happened, injur- 
ing the honour of the family he is admitted into. ,The ad- 
vice therefore here is, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, that 
such, for prevention's sake, should marry, as St. Paul ad- 
vises those, 6i ovKtyKpar'zvovTat, who do not contain (for so 
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the words should be rendered), quinonse continent, Vul- 
gate j for it is better to enter into that holy state with chaste 
intentions, than to be exposed to the dangers and criminal 
liberties which usually attend a wandering and unsettled 
life. The question here proposed, supposes such, who 
treacherously attempt by private intrigues to injure the 
honour of others, to be at least as bad and detestable as 
thieves, who lie in wait for their prey, and are always ready 
to seize upon another's property on every occasion that 
presents itself. And indeed the oriental versions instead of 
Xyorrjc put adolescens ccelebs. It may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that in ancient times such as had no wife or family, 
no fixed dwelling or certain way of life, were looked upon 
as loose and disorderly persons, as suspicious vagabonds 
or strollers, not fit to be trusted, lying. where or with whom 
they could, and therefore spoken of in terms of great re- 
proach, especially among the Jews, all of whom married 
at a proper age, and thought it both to their credit and an- 
vantage to be settled in that state. 

CHAP. XXXVII. 

ver.l. JjjVERY friend saith, I am his friend also: but 
there is a friend which is only a friend in name.'] Aristotle 
has well defined friendship to be, " Medietas inter assen- 
tationcm et inimicitiam." The friend, who appears such in 
all his actions, makes not loud or reiterated profession of 
his friendship, nor indeed has he any occasion: the loss of 
such a one, whether by death or some unhappy misunder- 
standing, is a misfortune that affects a man in the most 
sensible part: the flatterer attempts to gain your affections 
by pretending to be your real friend or admirer, though he 
is only so in appearance, and for his own ends ; his favour 
and continuance are precarious. Adversity shews the cheat. 
In adversitate ad mortem usque non persistit ; • Arabic. 
As if the copy which those translators used, read (ver. 2.) 
ovk Iv Xinrj jxivu ewe Oavarov. Even an open 'enemy is 
preferable to one, who, under the mask of friendship, lies 
in wait to do hurt, and, while his words are smoother than 
oil, has mischief and war in his heart. 

Ver. 3. O wicked imagination! whence earnest thou in to 
cover the earth with deceit?} i. e. O dire and wicked hypo- 
crisy! from what cursed origin didst thou spring, from 
what infernal region earnest thou up, to sow discord and 
mischief among mankind? This exclamation seems forced 
from this writer. either by what he personally suffered from 
some pretended friend, or was, as some conjecture, occa- 
sioned by the persecution of the Jews under Ptolemy Lagi, 
who was once seemingly their great friend. Or it- might 
arise from a reflection how general the vice of hypocrisy 
was become, even so general as to cover the earth, and 
infect all the habitable parts of it. 

Ver. 5. There is a companion ivhich helpeth his friend 
for the belly.] QiXy avfnrovu. Will labour with or for his 
friend. Drusius understands it in the sense of grieving, 
that he will be concerned, or at least seem so, upon any 
accident which happens to his friend. And so the Vul- 
gate, Sodalis amico condolet; sympathizes, or takes part, 
in his grief or sufferings : but his concern is for himself, 
and his own interest; his fears and apprehensions are not 
for his friend, but for his own support and subsistence; it 
is his table, more than the man himself, that he is really 



concerned for. Grotius renders, Collaborat in Us qua ad 
ventrem pertinent, — That the parasite spares no pains to 
provide for and feed his belly. 

And taketh tip the buckler against the enemy.} This seems 
the character of a true friend, and so the Syriac makes it, 
Bonus est arnicas, qui pngnat contra inimicum, et tenet cly- 
peum; but as this sense suits not with the former part of 
the verse, nor with the preceding one, which is the coun- 
terpart of this, Grotius prefers a quite contrary one ; viz. 
Such a counterfeit will not take the buckler in his friend's 
behalf, nor stand by or protect him in the time of danger. 
There is also another sense of this place, That when the' 
enemy is present, which is the marginal reading, he will 
take up the buckler to fight against him whom he formerly 
followed for his own convenience and advantage. This is 
preferred by Drusius, which Camerarius favours in his 
rendering/ Scutum sumet pro hoste; i.e. He' will take his 
buckler to assist the enemy. 

Ver. 6. Forget not thy friend in thy mind.'] Drusius 
thinks the original reading was, Forget not a friend after 
thine own heart, or one according to thine own mind ; and 
that the grandson probably mistook 2 for 2, and so ren- 
dered in thy mind instead of according to thy mind. Or 
the sense may- be. Forget not thy friend in thy prosperity, 
when things go according to thy mind, dans la joy e de vdtr'e 
ame, saysCalmet. 

Ver. 7. Every counsellor extolleth counsel, but there is 
some that connselleih for himself. Ver. 8. Beware of a 
counsellor, and know before what need he hath . ". . lest he 
cast the lot upon tHee.] A false friend extolleth his own 
counsel, will boast of his ability and inclination to serve 
you, whereas his advice aims only at his own interest. 
Consider what selfish ends he may have in view, and that 
his forwardness to advise you may not be owing to any 
sincere regard for you, but to make a prey of yoii, and to 
draw you into some mischief. The Syriac rendering is 
more explicit, A consiliario iniquo cave tibi, et nosce prius 
quid requirat, ne dolo malo te circumveniat. M^orc j3aXy 
i-tri aot kXj?pov. Grotius ingeniously conjectures that the 
true reading here is <tk\ rjpbv, durum aliquid, which Dr. Grabe 
likewise prefers, and it is confirmed by the Vulgate; Ne 
forte mittat sudem in terrani; i. e. Lest he throw some im- 
pediment of stumbling-block in the way, and encourage 
thee to go on in it, in order to entrap thee and then laugh 
at thy fall and disgrace. 

Ver. 10. Consult not with one that suspecteth thee: and 
hide thy counsel from such as envy thee.] i. e. Ask not 
counsel of thy enemy, nor communicate any secret to such 
as do not wish you well. And thus the Arabic : Ne consi- 
lium petas ab inimico tuo zdla in re, et cela eum arcanum 
taum. One would think this piece of advice was almost 
needless, and that there could be no occasion to admonish 
any not to consult with an enemy, or such as do not bear 
them good-will : but there are persons who are too unwary 
in this respect, and, because they intend no harm them- 
selves, are not willing to suspect any from other people ; 
and others, who make confidants of all they meet with, 
without considering whom they trust or what may be the 
consequence. The caution, therefore, of the wise man here 
is very necessary, neither to consult with nor open your 
mind to others, without being assured of their fidelity, and 
likewise of their respect and regard for you, lest by aii iin- 
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prudent application to improper persons, who, perhaps, 
through some jealousy inwardly hate you, you put yourself 
in the power of such as will never promote your interest, 
and will make an ill-natured use of what you have commu- 
nicated the first opportunity, 

Ver. 11. Neither consult with a woman,- touching her of 
whom she is jealous.] See xxvi. 6. i.e. with a wife, for so 
Grotius understands ywi), about her rival, avri&iXov, Lev. 
xviii. 18. where it means another or second wife (poly- 5 
gamy being customary and allowed among the Jews), who, 
having a jealousy of the other, will say or advise some- 
thing to her injury or disadvantage. As was the case of 
Peninnah and Hannah; the former of whom is expressly 
called (1 Sam. i. 6.) the other's adversary, and is repre- 
sented as taking a pleasure in vexing her. This may also 
be extended to others, not espoused, who are rivals any 
way, either in trade or science, profession or invention, 
wit or beauty, between whom, as there usually is a jea- 
lousy, if not an open disagreement, so a fair and impartial 
account is not to be expected, nor a character or judg- 
ment formed from thence. — Nor with a merchant concern- 
ing exchange. Refer not the exchange of your goods, it e. 
the value to be allowed for them, to the sole judgment of 
the inerchant, who will not tell you honestly the true price 
of them. The Vulgate seems to understand this of freight, 
or exportation, the difficulty or danger of which the mer- 
chant will enlarge upon, that he may ask the more. Briefly 
the sense is, In selling be not directed by the buyer, nor 
in buying by the seller. — Nor with an envious man, 
of thankfulness; nor with an unmerciful man, touching 
kindness* By /3a<rfcavoe is meant the covetous man, who, 
having no sentiments of honour, generosity, or gratitude, * 
towards benefactors of any sort, will discourage acts of 
kindness and liberality in others. He is always ready to 
receive favours, but never disposed to return them : and as 
the unmerciful man has no tenderness in his nature, nor 
bowels of pity, he will neither relieve objects in distress 
himself nor recommend any to the charity of others, and is 
the last to be consulted about ways and means of doing 
good. — Nor with a hireling for a year, of finishing work: 
who, being assured of his salary, will not trouble himself 
about dispatch, nor hasten to- finish any piece of work. 
The advice in general here is, not to consult with persons 
that are prejudiced, and have some private ends of their 
own to serve. 

Ver. 13. And let the counsel of thine own heart stand, for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee than it.] The sense 
of this verse, as connected with ver. 12. according to Calmet, 
is, Endeavour to free and disengage your heart from all 
passion, prejudice, and self-love, and to conduct yourself 
according to the rules of piety and justice, and you will 
want no other director. You will find light enough in your- 
self to determine you how to act. That which disqualifies 
us, and renders us incapable of proceeding and judging as 
we ought, is our excessive self-love; w r e suffer ourselves 
to be swayed and influenced by passion or prejudice; and 
when this is the case, a man is no more in a condition to 
judge what is true and right, than the eye, when it is ob- 
scured with a thick film, can distinguish objects clearly. 
Or'thus, Choose one according to your own mind, and be 
advised by him, for you will never find any person so faith- 
ful to you as a true and disinterested friend. Or, according 



to others, the sense may be, Though you are acquainted 
with many, be intimate only with a good and pious person; 
let him be to thee as your second self, consult freely with 
him, for you will find none more faithful or more improv- 
ing. A good man is often more enlightened, and, through 
the grace afforded him, of an understanding superior to 
other instructors. Thus the Psalmist, I have more under- 
standing than the aged, because J keep thy commandments. 
(Psal. cxix.) 

Ver. 14. For a man's mind is some time wont to tell him 
more than seven watchmen that sit above in a high tower.] 
The sense of this verse differs not greatly from the former, 
and is, That a person who is a truo and real friend, and' 
thoroughlyin your interest, is more capable of assisting 
you, and of giving you good and proper advice, than the 
most able and experienced counsellors. As he knows 
better your wants, your dispositions, the state of your af- 
fairs, and has your interest more at heart than a stranger, 
he will direct you best, and give his advice the most effec- 
tually and cordially. The Vulgate inserts sancti, under- 
standing it of a good man particularly; and the context, 
says Calmet, both requires and justifies the addition: for 
as there is no knowledge or counsel against, so neither is 
there without, the Most High. He communicates illumina- 
tion, and makes discoveries to such as faithfully serve and 
truly love him, sooner than to any others. And therefore, ' 
as is advised in the next verse, we must pray to God with 
faith and perseverance, and address ourselves to him for * 
his direction and assistance, before we apply to our friends 
for theirs. For men do but imperfectly guess at what is 
right; but it is God that takes us by the hand, and leads 
us into tho right way, and makes us go on successfully in 
it, by the light and influence of his grace, as being himself 
the way, the truth, and the life. 

Ver. 17. The countenance is a sign of changing of the 
heart.] "I^voe aWoiwvtwQ KapStag TrpoawTrov. Some copies 
have, ?x vo c aWoiuxnwg x a P**G 7rpo<xo>7rov* i. e. One sees upon 
the countenance whether the heart is gay or sorrowful, 
content or afflicted. There is also another reading, Xyyoc 
aX\oi(x)<T£wg KapStac rlaaapa filpt} avariXku, ayaObv, kqkov, 
k.'t. A. which Grotius prefers, and is countenanced by the 
Vulgate; i.e. There are four things which make such an 
impression upon the heart, as appeareth in the very 
countenance; hope and fear, lifo and death. Bossuet 
furnishes still another sense ; viz. That in every action or 
affair of consequence, the mind is, as it were, in suspense 
for a time, and cautiously examines four particulars : whe- 
ther the thing is like to be advantageous or otherwise, good 
ot evil, sinful or allowable, and the occasion of lifo or 
death to us. 

Ver. 19. There is one that is wise and teacheth many, and 
yet is unprofitable to himself] This observation holds more 
in moral than in civil life ; for in the latter each endeavours 
to be most profitable to himself. The truth of it wants not 
much to be illustrated, and yet is too notorious to be de- 
nied. There are too many of this sort of wise men, says 
Calmet, who are wiso only with respect to others, who 
abound in knowledge, and yet have not the sense to make 
use of and apply it to their own advantage and happiness; 
who deliver useful precepts of instruction, and have the 
satisfaction to please and edify others, and yet themselves 
continue unfruitful. But to what purpose is learning or 
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knowledge, if it terminates only in speculation, and is not 
accompanied with a good life? What signifies the under- 
standing all mysteries, and all knowledge, or even speak- 
ing with the tongues of men and of angels, if, after preach- 
ing savingly to others, and being admired for his great ac- 
complishments, the man himself, for his evil conduct, be 
at length a cast-away ? Unhappy, in so abusing the tree of 
knowledge, as thereby to fall short of the tree of life. Or 
possibly the author may here condemn those who place 
learning and knowledge in such things, as are not perfective 
of their better part, who prefer profane to sacred history, 
and human to Divine literature. 

Ver. 20. There is one that sheweth wisdom in words, and 
is hated; he shall be destitute of all food. Ver. 21. For 
grace is not given him from the Lord, because he is deprived 
of all wisdom.'] Many copies instead of T/>otf>fjc have <ro<j>lac, 
as is the marginal reading; but that whole clause seems to 
be an interpolation from the like words in the next verse. 
By <To<piZ6fitvoc iv \6yotg, all the commentators, with St. 
Austin, understand a cunning sophister, who deals in 
subtilties, who makes a vain show and ostentation of 
knowledge, without the true use and power of it; one who 
uses captious and ensnaring arguments, true in appear- 
ance only, to impose upon men and lead them into error, 
instead of enlightening and improving them. As the de- 
sign of such is not to teach .true wisdom, or to mend the 
heart, nor so much to rectify men's passions and wills, as 
to cheat and bewilder the understanding, their knowledge 
is vain and trifling, and the study of it contemptible. It is 
a science falsely so called, devoid of the grace of God, 
and of his blessing, which he has promised, not to learn- 
ing, as such, much less to a vain pretence of it, but 
to regularity and goodness, and a diligent meditation in 
his law. 

Ver. 22. Another is ivise to himself, and the fruits of un- 
derstanding are commendable in his mouth. Ver» 23. A 
wise man instructeth his people, and the fruits of his under- 
standing fail not J] In the two foregoing verses our author 
has described a wise man who is so in appearance only, 
or in outward discourse, whose wisdom not being rightly 
employed, and for want of other recommendations to go 
along with it, is useless and unprofitable. Here he de- 
scribes a truly wise man, who is inwardly such, and wise 
to the best purposes : who makes use of the parts God 
has blessed him with, as well to edify himself, as to in- 
struct others, and is, as the Vulgate excellently expresses 
it, Animce snee sapiens. True wisdom is in order either to 
our own or others' happiness ; and to be truly wise, is to 
be wise unto the great purposes of salvation. Whatever 
knowledge contributes not to this, is beside the marl* that 
ought principally to be aimed at. " The careful and good 
pastor furnishes himself with knowledge for his own use 
and direction, and communicates it liberally and painfully 
for the benefit of others. As lie rightly divides the word 
of truth, he feeds his charge with sound doctrine, and has 
the pleasure to see his labours succeed, and the work of 
the Lord prosper in his hands. And if he wants sciences 
humanly acquired, his affectionate and real concern for the 
welfare of souls will abundantly compensate that; he will 
yet know more than human wisdom can teach him, be- 
cause he has that Master within him that teaches man 
knowledge." (Bona de via compend. ad Deum, p, 172.) 



As he has laid the foundation of religion deep in the hearts 
of his hearers, and the seed has had the fortune to fall into 
good ground, it withereth not as soon as it is sprung up, 
but bringeth forth fruit to perfection, some a hundred-fold, 
some sixty- fold, some thirty-fold. By *a(>7rol m<rro\, fruc-\ 
tus fideles, Vulgate, we may also understand, that his in- 
structions are hearty and sincere, and such as may be de- 
pended upon; that he is not as many that corrupt the word 
of God, or handle it deceitfully, but in sincerity, and by 
the manifestation of the truth, commending himself to every 
man's conscience in the sight of God. (2 Cor. iv. 2.) 

Ver. 25. The days of the life of man may be numbered, but 
the days of Israel are innumerable. ] The days of man are* 
ordinarily short, and the reputation acquired in life passes 
away with it; but the true Israelites live for evermore, and 
their name shall not be blotted out. According to Calmet 
the sense is, That though the life of a wise man is short and 
limited, and consists only of a certain number of days, like ' 
that of . other men, yet the remembrance of him shall not 
.die, it shall continue as long as Israel itself; as is ex- * 
pressed more clearly in the following verse. Or it may 
mean, according to the Jewish conceit, that God will never 
cast off the seed of Israel, but they shall always be his 
peculiar people, and their law never fail or pass away; 
which the Jews assured themselves, especially with regard 
to the moral precepts of it, would be perpetual. Philo 
has expressed their sentiments very strongly on this head, 
ra tovtov jtiovov (3((5ata, aaakevra, atcpaSavra, k. t. X. Hujus 
unius [Mosis]firmce, immotce, inconcussa perstiterunt leges, „ 
tanquam sigillis ipsius natures obsignate, jam inde usque ab 
illo die, quo primum script xe sunt, ad hanc memoriam, ac 
porro mansuras in posterum spes est, et inveteraturas om- 
nibus sceculis, duni sol, luna, ccelum ipsum, mundas denique 
universus exstabit. (De Mose, lib. ii. Joseph. Antiq. lib. iii, 
cap. 8. Matt. v. 8. Luke xvi. 17.) 

Ver. 27. My son, prove thy soul in thy life, and see what ' 
is evil for it, and give not that unto it. Ver. 28. For all 
things are not profitable for all men; neither hath every 
soul pleasure in every thing.'] According to Calmet the 
sense is, Learn and know your own power, and what you 
are capable of doing; but undertake nothing before you 
have made trial of your own strength, according to that of * 
the poet, "Versate diu quid ferre recusent, quid valeant" 
humeri:" or, as others understand, In every action or affair 
of consequence, examine principally whether the thing is 
like to be advantageous or otherwise to you, whether it be 
good or evil in itself, forbidden or allowable, and so may 
either be the occasion of life or death, happiness or misery, 
to you. Or perhaps the meaning may be, which seems 
countenanced by. what follows, Consider what agrees best 
with your own health, and indulge not in any thing which 
you have reason to think will be injurious to it: regard 
not so much what may please your gout or palate, as what 
may contribute most to the continuance or improvement 
of health. Messieurs of Port-Royal understand this of 
men's different natures and dispositions ; that it is not suf- 
ficient to give good advice in general, without great skill 
and circumspection to apply it properly, according to their 
different capacities, and respective qualities of body and 
mind, of nature and grace. That there is in each man, as 
in the several sorts of earth, a different soil or nature, and 
partaking of different qualities: one has his gift after this 
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manner, and another after that. And as allowance must 
be mado for the different sorts of grounds which are not 
equally susceptible of tho same culture and improvement; 
so advice or instruction must be diversified, and suited 
according to the nature and wants of those to whom we 
give it. 

CHAP. XXXVIIL 

Ver. 1. HONOUR a physician with the honour due unto 
him, for the ttses which yon may have of him; for the Lord 
hath created him.*} The precept of honouring all men, 1 Pet. 
ii. 17. varies according to the several degrees whereby per- 
sons are more or less beneficial; but more is here intended 
than civil honour, it includes reward; reward the physi- 
cian with a handsome and proper gratuity, because of the 
very great use he is of in life, in healing the many distem? 
pers incident to it, and that God has appointed him for a 
general good. And so rip? is often used in the New Testa- 
ment, and by the best Greek writers; Tully too applies 
honos to a physician in this sense. (Epist. Fam.) The good- 
ness of God cannot be sufficiently admired, which displays 
itself in, proportion to that multiplicity of evils and infirmi- 
ties to which we are subject, all of which come from the 
sin of man, but the remedies to cure them from God ; and 
therefore we ought to. respect and honour a profession 
whose original is so exalted and noble, and which con- 
tributes so much to the preservation and health of hu- 
man life. v\w i . » 

Ver. 2. For of the Most High cometh healing J] As it was 
a prevailing opinion among the ancients,that the gods were 
the authors of all diseases incident to mankind, in some of 
which the hand of God was more particularly discernible, 
so they looked upon physic as a gift from heaven, and 
ranked their first physicians in the number of their gods. 
Hence the heathens ascribed the original. of it to Apollo, 
and erected statues and temples to iEsculapius. The He- 
brews attribute to God himself, or however to Adam, as 
taught by him, the invention of physic, and make Moses, 
either by inspiration, or by what he learned among the 
Egyptians, to have excelled in this art°. Healing may also 
be said to come of the Most High, as he created medicines 
(ver. 4.) out of the earth, and is the author of all their sana- 
tive virtues; for though God cursed the earth, and made it 
produce thorns and briers, yet he as greatly blessed it too, 
by giving a restorative power, a medicinal virtue and effi- 
cacy to roots and plants, for the health of mankind, and for 
the healing of the nations. Physic may also in this farther 
sense be ascribed to the Deity, as a natural sagacity is re- 
quired in such as arrive at a great perfection in it. And 
thus the oriental versions, Dono Dei sapitmedicus. Virgil 
intimates, that application and industry, however necessary 
in this profession, are not alone sufficient, without a happy 
natural genius, which peculiarly fits men to shine in this 
art, and is derived immediately from the Deity. It was by 
the favour of Apollo that lapis so excelled; if ho had not 
been Phceboante alios dilectus, he had never arrived to such 
a perfection in that faculty. 

He shall receive honour of the king. Ver. 3. The skill 
qf the physician- shall lift up his h$ad, and in the sight of 
great men he shall be in admiration*] Some copies have 
~\{)\pzTcu So/Kt, He shall receive a gift from the king ; and so 



the marginal reading is, which is confirmed by the Vul- 
gate and oriental versions. That physicians of note and 
eminence anciently had large salaries fixed upon them by 
great men and princes, appears from Budaeus : " Sex mil- 
lia ducentos quinquaginta aureos annua inercede eelebreS 
multos medicos Romse a prineipibus habuisse." (De Asse.) 
And our author here seems to speak of what he saw or 
heard was done in his time at court by the kings of Egypt; 
and however they might be less esteemed elsewhere, yet 
among the Jews they were in high reputation ; and the 
dignity of their profession was such among the Athenians, 
that, by an express law, none of servile condition might 
undertake it. (Cujac, Observ. lib. xvii. cap. 27. Pliny's 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxix, cap. 1.) There are some passages of 
Scripture too which seem to prove, that formerly, among 
the Hebrews as well as Greeks, persons of the highest rank 
practised physic, and that it was thought an accomplish- 
ment not even beneath a prince. (Isa, iii. 6, 7. Hos. v. 13. 
Pliny, lib. xxiv. cap, 1.) 

. Ver. 4. The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth, 
and he that is ivise xoill not abhor them,] As God has given 
to medicines their healing qualities, which, applied by a 
skilful physician, are of sovereign use, and even in com- 
mon hands have been often found serviceable, a man of 
wisdom or modesty should not deery the benefit of them, 
nor in sickness decline the use of them. There are two 
reasons assignable for the commendation here given to the 
art of physic, and for the wise man's dwelling upon the 
power and virtue of medicine: First, To beget an abhor- 
rence of Inagieal arid superstitious remedies or charms, 
as they are called, sought after and confided in by the vul- 
gar, though God has forbidden the use of them in his law. 
Secondly, To oppose the mistake of those who, on false 
grounds, and without any good reason, reject the use of all 
kinds of medicines, a sort of fatalists, who. think if a man's 
predestinated time is come, as their expression is, all ap- 
plications will be useless ; and, if it is not come, he will 
assuredly do well without them. Both these extremes are 
to be condemned. As God has blessed the earth with me- 
dicinal plants and vegetables, and has imparted light and 
skill to the physician to* apply them occasionally, recourse 
must not be had to remedies neither permitted nor natural ; 
nor must the use of what is really serviceable for the re- 
covery and preservation of health be rashly rejected, under 
the pretext of its being abuse.d by ignorant pretenders to 
the science. To which I must add, that, though great 
things are deservedly spoken of physic, and of the sur- 
prising cures wrought by it, yet must we not wholly rely 
upon or put too much confidence in medicines, as king 
Asa did, who Sought not unto God, but to the physicians 
only; but should expect our cure from God's blessing 
upon the use of known and approved means. 

Ver, 5. Was not the water made Svieet tvith wood, that 
the- virtue thereof might be known?] The author of this 
book seems to have been of opinion, that Moses sweetened 
the waters of Marah by the natural virtue of a certain 
wood ; and indeed it seems necessary to understand him in 
this sense, because he brings this instance to prove the 
power and efficacy of natural remedies. A very learned 
writer disapproves of this opinion for the following rea- 
sons : 1. That we cannot suppose that even the largest 
tree, steeped in a lake, should immediately communicate a 
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sufficient quantity of its natural sweetness to, correct the 
bitter taste of the waters enough for the occasions of so 
many hundred thousand people. 2. That there is great, 
reason to believe that there was no tree in those parts of 
that virtue. Had there been such a one, after the virtue of 
it was thus known and recorded, it would- certainly have 
been much used by others, and inquired after, particularly 
by the naturalists ; but though Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Pliny, have all remarked, that there were bitter waters 
in these parts of tne world, yet they knew of no trees of 
such a medicinal quality to correct the taste of them. 
3*. Had this been a received opinion of the Jewish writers, 
Josephus would certainly have had it ; but he has a parti- 
cular fancy of his own, that these waters were made sweet 
by dashing them about at the bottom of a well, which puri- 
fied them from its mineral taste. (Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 1.) 
But this seems to.be a reason rather why the taste should 
be stronger. Philo, who was well acquainted with the opi- 
nion of our author, doubts the truth of it, and queries whe- 
ther the w r ood here used had naturally such a quality, or, 
whether God was. not pleased to give it such a virtue for f 
this particular occasion. (De Vit. Mos. lib. i.) For these 
reasons it seems probable, that God, who is the author of 
nature, either then gave such a medicinal virtue to the 
wood, or that he then first revealed to Moses the virtue of 
such a tree, before quite unknown, and undiscovered ever 
since ; and that the true rendering of the Greek, tic to y vw<r- 
&)vcu rr}v laxyv avTov, is, that his power, i. e. the power of 
God, might hereby be known. And so the oriental versions 
understand it, which have, utnosceretur potentia Dei. (See 
2 Esd. i. 22, 23.) This sense the words will very well 
bear, and the objections against the other interpretation 
are thereby removed. (Shuckford's Connex. vol. iii.) 

Ver. 7. With such doth he. healmeuj and takeaway their 
pains. Ver. 8. Of such doth the apothecary make a con- 
fection: and of his tvorks there is wo end, and from him is 
peace over all the earthy i. e. The physician, by the virtue 
of simples and other medicines, performs great cures; for 
so I understand ver. 7. rather than of God; and to. this 
agree all the versions. Thus the Vulgate, Injiiscvrans ,mi-< 
tigabit dolorem; and the Syriac, Per ea niedicns recreat a 
doloribus; and the Arabic, more explicitly. Per eamedicus 
quoque homines curat a morbis, annuente Deo. The follow- 
ing verse we may understand either of God, or of the fivpt-, 
i£o'c. As applied to God, the sense .is, That the works of 
God are infinite, and the virtues and wonderful effects of 
them cannot be sufficiently admired ;*his goodness is dis- 
played in, and his mercy and blessing are over all his. works; 
and so the Vulgate, with the old English, versions, under- 
stand it. As applied to the apothecary, who, from the 
knowledge he has of plants, minerals, fruits, spices, &c..can 
make of them a most agreeable and refreshing composition, 
fityjia, (see John x. 39.) diffusing health and comfort, the, 
sense is, That a person that has traversed the vegetable 
kingdom, and is well skilled in the nature of simples, can 
from thence compose a safe and easy remedy against many < 
dangerous diseases, the very odour of which shall, by its 
grateful and refreshing smell, in some measure relieve. the 
sick, and contribute to the cure; for so.tlprjvn may baun-. 
derstood here, as equivalent to aya-trawic, ver. 14, . Or in- 
stead of it we may read with Grotjus, tlatpia, i. e. Neqae 
absolvent opus suum, quin inde late se diffundat dulcis aura. 



Ver. 9. My son, in thy sickness be not negtigefit: but pray 
unto the Lord, and he will make thee whole. Ver. 10. Leave 
off from sin, and order thy hands aright, and cleanse thy 
heart from all wickedness.'] One sees from several passage 
in this chapter the notion and persuasion which prevailed 
in the times of this Tvriter, that all sickness was a punish-* 
ment for, some sin committed. And indeed our common 
.mortality; or that unavoidable necessity of dying, to which 
the whole species. is condemned, and otir passage to it by 
an infinity of accidents and diseases, is a consequence Of 
the sin of our first parents: but the ancient Jews believed, - 
besides this hereditary fate, that every evil that happened 
to.us was a chastisement sent from God for some particular 
fault or crime; hence that question of the disciples, Master, ' 
toho did sin, this man> or his parents, that he'iuds born blind? 
(John ix* 2.) As it was ia receivedopinion therefore that sin 
was the occasion of sickness, the wise man here well ad- 
vises to leave off from sin> to avoid the punishment of it, 
and to be in such a frame and disposition as to hope for 
and expect pardon. St. Austin's reflection on this passage 
is fine and apposite : In the time of sickness, when the 
punishment of sin lies upon us, we should retire into our 
breasts, and consider with ourselvfes, what sin or defilement 
has probably drawn down such affliction upon us; should 
humble ourselves under the hand of an avenging God, and 
acknowledge, that we suffer less than we deserve; that he 
has dealt with us x not as a severe judge, who would con- 
demn us, but as a merciful father who would reclaim us. 

Ver. 11. Give a sweet savour and it memorial of fine 
flour, and make a fat offering, as not being.] f £2c jurj virapx^vl 
as a dead man, according to the margin. Grotius reads 
a)Q.firj vnapZwr Badwell and some others make the sense 
to be, Give your offerings to God, as*not being yourself 
the original proprietor of them ; but having received them 
at first from him, return them to him by way of acknow- 
ledgment. But this sense seems too general, and is not 
countenanced by the context.^ CalmetV interpretation is 
preferable; vzz.ln thy sickness' offer readily unto the Lord, 
as one. that is leaving the world, and has but little hopes of 
life, and endeavour to make your peace with him by sacri-' 
fices and devout oblations tohim in prayer; but think not 
yourself altogether in so desperate a condition, as to hin- 
der you from making use of proper medicines towards 
your recovery. Trust in God does not supersede of ex- 
clude all application of medicines, which God has treated 
and appointed for man's help and use; nor, on the other 
hand, ought the opinion which one has of a physician to" 
weaken the sick man's reliance on God, or hinder his pious' 1 
breathings to the Fountain of health and life, and the great 
Physician of souls. 

Ver. 12. Then give place to the physician, for the Lord 
hath created him.'] As disease and sickness is often sent for 
the. punishment of sin, and is arherciful call to reformation 
and. amendment, so nothing can more contribute to the re- 
moval of the affliction, than to take away the cause of it : 
to pray therefore unto God in time of sickness, and make 
hearty and sincere resolutions against sin, is the way to re- 
gain his favour, and the most probable means to qualify 
the patient> through the blcssinjgof God, to receive benefit 
from theskilful applications of the physician. We are riot 
here advised 'first to send for the physician, and when we 
despair of his help and arc breathing our last, then to 
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send for the priest, when our weakness perhaps has made 
him useless ; but first to mako our peace with God by the 
ghostly offices of the priest, and then give place to the phy- 
sician. Which method our Saviour has also taught us by 
his method of cure, who, when any came to him for bodily 
cures, first healed the soul of sin before he removed the 
bodily infirmity, (Matt. ix. 2.) teaching us, that sin is the 
occasion of sickness, and that the cure and removal thereof 
is first to be looked after. This order the holy Psalmist in- 
timates, when, speaking of God, Psal. ciii. 3. he says, Who 
forgiveth all thy sins, and healeth all thine infirmities. There 
is an excellent canon to this purpose: (Decretal, lib. v. 
Tit. 38. cap. 13.) "By this present decree we strictly 
charge and command all physicians, that, when they shall 
be called to sick persons, they first of all admonish, and 
persuade them to send for the physician of souls; that after 
provision hath been made for the spiritual health of the 
soul, they may the more hopefully proceed to the use of 
corporal medicines : for when the cause is taken away, the 
effect may be expected the sooner to follow." 

Let him not go from thee, for thou hast need of him. 
Ver. 13. There is a time. when in their hands there is good 
success.'] Grotius points the Greek thus, ical yap aurou 
XP*l a ctrr^v Zrt Kaipbg* kcu Iv ytpciiv avrwv tvo$la, quia Opera 
ejus sunt necessaria, quando in manus illorum incurras: et 
scepe adest operi ejus successus, tvoSla, not cvwSfa, as the 
common editions have. (See Prov.xxv. 15.) Though me- 
dicines are uncertain in their operation, and do not always 
reach the case, and effect a cure, and though our lives aTe 
undoubtedly in the hands of God, who can take us out of 
the world when and in what manner he pleases, notwith- 
standing any precautions or remedies we may use to pre- 
serve or prolong life, yet are not these reasons sufficient 
to make us reject the use and application of medicines, 
which God himself has created out of the earth, to be used 
with thanksgiving, and has appointed as the ordinary and 
stated means to restore health, under the direction and in 
the hands of an able physician. . 

Ver. 14. For they also shall pray unto the Lord, that he 
would prosper that which they give for ease, and remedy 
to prolong life. ] A good physician will not depend only 
upon the greatness of his skill, the secrets of his art, and 
the efficacy of his medicines, but will occasionally in- 
voke the assistance of Heaven, to prosper him in his pro- 
fession: he will live in a constant sense of his own depend- 
ance upon God, and recommend himself and others often 
to his favour and mercy. He will add piety to his know- 
ledge, and when intent upon doing good may be considered 
as a guardian angel to all around him. The Vulgate which 
renders, x*Q iV j3«S<r€wc, propter conversationem illorum, (see* 
Acts xxvi. 4.) seems to intimate, that God will prosper the 
prescriptions of a skilful physician, who is himself also a 
good man, sooner than of any other, as he aims chiefly to 
please God, both by his own conduct and his endeavours 
to lessen or remove the misery and infirmities of his crea- 
tures, referring the success of them to tho blessing of 
Heaven. This notion, that success iji physic depended 
upon application to tho Deity, was common among the 
heathens, and may without violence be inferred from the 
story of lapis: it is plain he relied not on his own skill 
only, but had secretly invoked the god of medicine while 
he was busied in the cure. The words, nihil auctor Apollo 



subvenit, sufficiently imply this. He altogether disclaims 
all pretences to personal merit in the cure, and denies that 
art in general, or his own in particular, did or could per- 
form it. * 

" Non hocc humanis opibus, non arte magistra 
Proveniunt ; neque te, JEnen, mea dextcra servat." 

(^n. lib.xii.) 

He acknowledges, that it was the interposition of a Divine 
power that had effected the cuTe, without which all his ap- 
plication and skill had been fruitless. Nor is this the only 
place where Virgil joins these two qualifications together, 
the skill of remedies and medicines, and a dependance 
upon the gods for success; particularly, where he men- 
tions Hippolytus as brought to life by the favour of Diana, 
and the skill of jEsculapius. — Pteoniis revocatum herbis, 
et amoreDianee. (Lib. vii.) According to Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, the wise man here and in the context points out 
the spiritual physicians of the soul, who, sensible of its 
many infirmities and diseases, should apply often to the 
throne of grace in behalf of others, that they may be healed 
and saved, that God would crown their labours, and bless 
the engrafted word, with all joy and comfort in believing, 
and with the power of an endless life; and particularly in 
times of public calamity, or epidemical sickness, should, 
by tho powerful ministry of prayers and holy interces- 
sions, stand between the dead and the living, and stop the 
progress of the destroying angel. 

Ver. 15. He that sinneth before his Maker, let him fall 
into the hand of the physician.] The intention of the author 
heTe is not to undervalue physicians, or cast a reflection 
upon them, as if it was a misfortune, and, as it were, a sort 
of curse, to fall into their hands, of whom such honourable 
mention has been made in the preceding verses; but to 
intimate, that God will bring upon the sinner sickness and 
diseases, and reduce him to such a low and helpless con- 
dition, as to make necessary the help of a physician, on 
purpose to convince him of his weakness and folly. The 
common reading indeed is Ifnriaoi in the optative mopd/ 
but ifnrearei seems preferable, as the Vulgate has it, Qui de- 
linquit coram eo qui fecit eum, incidet in manus medici; and 
the Syriac, Qui peccat coram Deo, traditur in manus me- 
dici. It means only, that the sinner shall be visited with 
sickness, and that without the help of art, or even with 
it, he shall with difficulty recover, and shall be given over 
unto death and perdition, if he shew no signs of contrition 
upon his bed of languishing. One sees by this passage, 
that this author thought that sickness was a punishment 
sent by God for past sins. And so it appears from our 
Saviour's charge to the impotent man, Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee. (John v. 14.) 

Ver. 16. My son, let tears fall down over the dead, and 
. begin to lament, as if thou hadst suffered great harm thyself 
and then cover his body according to the custom, and neglect 
not his burial.] Humanity and religion equally require, 
. that we should shed tears and pay our last debt to friends 
and relations deceased; these are the only instances in 
which we can give proofs of our tenderness and respect 
for them. Besides the ordinary tribute of tears, the wise 
man probably means by fyijvoi, public and solemn mourn- 
ing and lamentation in memory of the deceased, in which 
his good deeds and praise were rehearsed or sang ; Cane 
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lamentum (Syriac); and by -xzpicmikov to aujxa avTov, the 
lintea sepnlcralia, or the wrapping the dead body in linen, • 
according to the custom of the Jewish and other nations; 
(John xi. 44. xix. 40.) Kara rrjv Kolmv avTov, secundum dig- 
nitatem ejus, as Bossuet renders, which I should prefer, but 
that it follows in the next verse. Our translators omit 
avrov ; it would probably be better rendered, According to 
his right, or the rule and custom in his case. For B9ttfD, 
as Grotius observes here, often signifies custom, and is 
commonly translated by Kpifia or Kpimg. So Kara to Kpifia 
avTuv, 1 Kings xviii. 28. ; itrl t$ KpifxaTt avTiov, 2 Kings xvii. 
33, 34. 40. ; Kara tt)v avyKptmv clvtuv, Numb.xxix. G. 33. ; Kara 
ttjv Kplmv avTiov, 1 Chron. vi. 32. xxiv. 19. and so the Sy- 
riac translates here, prout eum decet ; i. e. as is due to him. 

Ver. 17. Weep bitterly and make great moan, and use la- 
mentation, as he is worthy, and that a day or two, lest thou 
be evil spoken of: and then comfort thyself for thy heavi- 
ness.] Though the usual term for mourning was seven days, 
the rabbins themselves allowed and approved of divers de- 
grees of mourning ; the three first days they allotted to 
grief and tears, and in the following ones the sorrow might 
be somewhat abated. -As man is apt to go into extremes, 
the author on this occasion advises a prudent moderation ; 
he approves that the love which one had for persons when 
alive, should extend unto them even after they are dead, 
that care should be taken of burying them, and paying the 
last offices to them : he allows that great mourning should 
be made for those who were dear to us as friends, or re- 
lated by the closer ties of blood ; and that wc should la- 
ment more or less for persons, according to their respective 
merit, lest we give offence by our indifference and insensi- 
bility, and should be reproached for want of affection and 
humanity. But at the same time he sets bounds to our 
grief, and would not have us inconsolable, or give ourselves 
up, in the bitterness of sou], to such an immoderate degree 
of sorrow, as can do the dead no good, and may do us 
much hurt. He here condemns those, who, during the in- 
terval of mourning, so passionately indulged grief, as to 
refuse all comfort, and his advice briefly is to this effect, — 
Let nature prevail for a day or two, a concern for the dead 
is no ways unbecoming a wise or good man : though you 
cannot suppress the sentiments of grief at first, yet endea- 
vour to moderate your sorrow, and call in reason and reli- 
gion to your aid. UivBog probably, as KorrtTog and KkavOfibc 
are mentioned before, relates here to funeral preparations 
in general, or the epuluni funebre in particular, both of 
which were "according to the dignity and circumstances of 
the party deceased. 

Ver. 19. In affliction also sorrow remaineth ; and the life 
of the poor is the curse of the heart.'] Some copies have wa- 
pafiatvu XvTrrj, that grief passeth away or weareth off by de- 
grees; hut the reading which our translators follow seems 
preferable,— that in affliction, Iwaywyri, or any grievous tri- 
bulation, such as the loss of friends and relations, grief sits 
heavy, and is with difficulty removed. The Vulgate seems 
to have followed a copy which had irhttyojyrj, abtbtctio ,* i.e. 
that, after the body was carried out and buried, grief con- 
tinueth. The sense of the whole verse, I conceive, is, That 
sorrow, when it is deeply Tooted, from whatever cause it 
arises, whether our own sickness or the death of others, 
makes even life itself a burden, as a sense of poverty often 
induces the necessitous person rashly to curse his fate and 
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condition. The other reading, fiiog tttwxov tea™ tcapZiac, 
vita pauperis est ex animi sententia, is "neither agreeable to 
the context, nor confirmed by experience. 

Ver. 20. Take no heaviness to heart, drive it uway, and 
remember the last end. Ver. 21. Forget it not, for there is 
no turning again; thou shalt not do him good, but hurt thy : 
self] i. e. Remember death, which, by over-much grief, thou 
mayest hasten and bring upon thee. Or, according to Cal- 
met, When you see others dying or lying dead before you^ 
give not up yourself to sadness; remember that you are 
mortal as well as they, and that by afflicting yourself you 
can neither bring the dead back nor exempt yourself from 
following them. As the thoughts of death naturally present 
themselves when we are in the house of mourning, we may 
draw this advantage from attending the obsequies and pay- 
ing the last duty to our friends, viz. to reflect upon our own 
mortality; that we perhaps may be the next to follow, and 
should therefore prepare ourselves in time against our great 
change. This advice is of so much consequence, that the 
wise man repeats it a second time. But though he would 
have us provide for, he would not have iis hasten, our latter 
end, by excessive grief for any beloved object, when our 
tears can neither help him nor bring him back. In a re- 
ligious \\evf, the deceased person must be considered, upon 
his death, in an unalterable and fixed state, either of hap- 
piness or misery ; if in the former, and he experiences in 
himself a pleasing anticipation and foretaste of happiness, 
we are in the wrong to make ourselves uneasy when he is 
at peace and happy; if in the latter state, and his con- 
science speaks nothing but horror and misery to him; he.is 
indeed to be pitied ; but neither outs, nor even his own tears, 
will be available to him in that sad and wretched condition. 

Ver. 22. Remember my judgment: for thine also shall be 
so: yesterday for me, and to-day for thee.] The wise man 
here, to make the stronger impression upon his readers or 
pupils, makes the dead or dying person address the living 
in these affecting terms: Remember my judgment, &c. i. e. 
my doom, the sentence of death that is passed upon me. 
Kpifia is used in this sense, chap. xli. in several places upon 
the like occasion. Or the sense may be, When you attend at 
a funeral, think that the dead person speaks thus to you in 
dumb show or in a low voice: Remember the sentence of 
mortality passed upon me ; as my present state is, the same 
will be your condition soon. To-day was my turn, to-mor- 
row will be your visitation; what has happened to me is 
thine and every man's lot. What a fine memento is this to 
the living! how much better would this plain, short, in- 
structive sentence adorn a monumental stone, than the 
tedious, fulsome, and often false inscriptions of modern' 
epitaphs? 

Ver. 23. When the dead is at rest, let his remembrance 
rest, and be comforted for him, when his spirit is departed 
from him.] i. e. Dwell not upon his memory; so as to give' 
yourself fresh occasion of grief continually; if nature upon 
such* accidents calls forth your tears, faith ought soon to 
stop them and wash them away. If we have a true value 
for our friend, we ought rather to rejoice than grieve that 
he is released from a sinful and troublesome world, and is 
passing from the miseries of life to a state of rest and peace. 
The rest which the dead is entered upon, ought to assuage 
and moderate that afflicting sense and regret which wc have 
of his loss. And we ought to consider, that, if it seems 
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hard and disagreeable to us to bo parted and separated from 
him, it is however a gain and advantage to him, that his 
soul, being freed from the body, is disengaged from the 
many crosses and accidents which are inseparable to life. 
The very sight and remembrance of ono deceased so dear 
to us, should make us reflect upon our own death, and bring 
it present to us ; that our friend, who is gone before us, be- 
ing now all pure spirit, and whose concern for us now can 
only be for our good, says to us silently, Consider my con- 
dition, which will as certainly be yours soon. I have been, 
and am no more ; you now are, but shall shortly cease to 
be ; yesterday took me away, and this day may be your 
last: let your concern for the dead lead you to the thoughts 
of your own death, which likewise is inevitable, and so to 
provide in time for your future state, that your death may 
be only a short passage to life eternal. 

Ver. 24. The wisdom of a learned man cometh by oppor- 
tunity of leisure: and he that hath little business shall become 
wise.] TpafifiaTtbg here signifies one learned in explaining 
the law, and answering the difficulties arising concerning 
the true sense of it; one who, being bred up in the know- 
ledge of the law of God and the tradition of the elders con- 
cerning it, taught it in the schools and synagogues of the 
Jews, and judged according to it in the Sanhedrin. Such 
a one, says this writer, arrived to his perfection of know- 
ledge by a right employment of his vacant time. Or the 
senso may be, That the study of wisdom requires retirement 
and solitude; a man should divest himself of all other busi- 
ness and avocations, who would excel in those sciences or 
callings which require meditation and deep attention. The 
wise man's leisure hours, if they may be so called, are the 
best and most useful of his time, aud generally produce bet- 
ter works than the more public and active life of others. 
This may also be considered in a religious view, viz* He 
that endeavours after heavenly wisdom, and would gain 
the knowledge and love of God, is fond of retirement; he 
banishes from his heart all earthly thoughts and all secular 
concerns; his chief employ and wish are, to be disentangled 
from all worldly encumbrances, that he may be filled with 
God only: he avoids all, even the most necessary offices, 
which may disturb his holy meditations, and if he is called, 
to a public function, he accepts it only that he may thereby 
impart 'to others some of that light, which God, by sweet 
and secret communications, has imparted to him. 

Ver. 25. How can he get u)isdom that holdeth the plough, 
aud that glorieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen, and is oc- 
cupied hi their labours, and whose talk is of bullocks?] Knv- 
XjbjfitvoG lv Sopart kLvtqov, is the reading in all the editions 
except Grabe's ; but that critic prefers xivrpy, and undoubt- 
edly the true reading of the passage is, 6 Kparwv apor^ov, teal 
Kavxw/Jizvos lv Sopan ; Kivrpy j3oac tkavvwv, which Bochart 
likewise prefers, and is natural and easy. Aopv ttlvrpov, 
hastile stimuli, is an unusual expression, nor is there any 
instance of a goad being so called. This alteration too is 
confirmed by the Vulgate, which has, Qui gloriatur inja- 
culo, stimnto boves ayitat, &c. which iu the main is right, 
only it is mistaken in rendering §6pv by jaciflnin, which in 
this place has the same sense of IxirXv, stiva aratri, or the 
plough-tail.* The original reading in the Hebrew probably 
was 2TT IN, which signifies Gladius, culter, hastile lata 
cuspidis, &c. either of the two latter is applicable to this 
place. 'With respect to culler^ it is certain the ltomans 



called the ploughshare by that name, to which agrees Pliny's 
etymology of it, " Culter, quasi a colendo, quod cum co 
terra culta sit." Ilenco we have adopted the coulter in our 
language for the same thing, and in the French it is llkewiso 
styled coultre. It may also with propriety enough bo called 
hastile, from the resemblance which tliQ ploughshare, in* 
sorted in the wood, bears to a spear of a very broad point. 
Kavxufitvog lv So/hiti is undoubtedly therefore the true point- 
ing, and answers to 6 icparwv aporpov in the former sentence, 
and is a phrase equivalent to it. Klvrpy j3o«c tXawwv, is a 
farther natural description of the same kind of people. 

WJiose talk is of bullocks.] i.e. Of the breed of bullocks, 
according to the margin. The Syriac furnishes another and 
no less natural sense, Cujus coiifabulationes sunt cum tau- 
rorum progenie, and the Arabic is to the same purpose ; i. e. 
that the talk of such as hold the plough and drive oxen is 
with the bullucks themselves. Bochart, who prefers this- 
interpretation, produces very many passages out of the 
Greek and Latin poets, of shepherds, ploughmen, See. talk- 
ing to their flocks and herds in the manner referred to. 
(Hieroz. lib. ii. cap. 39.) Perhaps the true reading here 
was, ?) Sn'ry»]<x(c abrov avv vloig ravptov. See Virg. Eclog. i. 75. 
yii. 44. Theocr. Idyll, iv. 4G. xxvii. 47. from whence many 
more instances might be produced of such discourse. 

Ver. 27. So every carpenter and workmaster, that la- 
boureth night and day : and they that cut and grave seals, 
and are diligent to make great variety, and give themselves 
to counterfeit imagery , and watch to finish a work.] Accord- 
ing to Calmet,»this is not to be understood of every carpen- 
ter and workmaster in that way, as our version has it, nor 
indeed of any of that trade : by t(ktwv he understands one 
that cuts figures and devices upon seals, precious stones, 
or metals, him that labours $t and executes the work, called 
properly the engraver, and by apx^lKrwv, the designer, in- 
ventor, or finisher.. But probably the words nag Hktwv kol 
apxirtKTtov relate to all the artificers aftermentioned, not 
only those in this verse, but xaXtfvc ver * 28. and tctpajitbg, 
ver. 29. And as the author says, 7r5c tIktwv, every artificer, 
even the chief of them, the master-workmen, I presume he 
intends, in what follows, to include them, all under three 
denominations: First, The wholo tribe of the workers, in 
imagery and picture, which takes in statuaries, painters, 
artists in needle-work, in weaving, inlaying, &c. Secondly, 
The workers at the forge and anvil, comprehending the whole 
class of smiths, &c. Thirdly, The plastic tribe, potters, 
turners, of clay, and all kinds of earthenware. Having 
mentioned, among the artificers of the first rank or class, 
seal-cutters by name, as exercising, perhaps, the most pro- 
fitable and curious trade, he proceeds in general to every 
artist that worketh, as they do, by imitation. For I under- 
stand the passage thus, They who cut the engravings of 
seals, and he whose diligence is in variety of imagery, will 
give his mind wholly to finish the resemblance, and watch 
for the perfecting of his work ; v vTrofiovrj abrov is the same, 
by a Hebraism, with ou v wofiom), or rather, Imfiovii, viz. 
He who attends to the varying of imagery, whose assiduity, 
cujus perseverantia, is aXXoiwcrcu iroiKiXtav, to diversify art 
and ingenuity in these kinds of works, called UoiKiXriKy) 
l7Ti<m')iii}, variegativa scientia, Job xxxviii. 36. And if the 
rendering be, as it ought without the Hebraism, Et ilk, cu- 
jus assiduitas variat picturam, the sense will be more easy, 
and the construction of the Greek just, without seeking out 
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for a particular verb to answer the nominatives, irag tIkxwv 
and 01 yXtyovrig: and the sense of the whole is to the fol- 
lowing effect; As the countryman abovementioned gives his 
mind to his proper business, in like manner every artist, 
who labours night and day, superintends his. Thus the cut- 
ters of seals, and he who attends to the varying of imagery, 
who gives his mind to the finishing the similitude, and who 
watches for the perfecting his work : thus the smith sitting, 
&c. &c. 

Ver. 28. The smith also sitting by the anvil, and consider- 
ing the iron-work, the vapour of the fire wastetli his flesh, 
&c] Smiths anciently, says Calmet, did not work in the 
posture and manner they do now, standing upright near 
the forge or anvil, nor was their bellows fixed in the forge, 
which must occasion them more labour and trouble. Thus 
Homer describes Vulcan all in a sweat, and on leaving off 
his work, laying aside his bellows, and shutting up his 
tools in a silver chest. (II. lib. xviii.) Mr. Pope, in his 
translation of it, does not reach the force of the original. 
In the eastern countries, according to a writer of good cre- 
dit, smiths at this day work in the same posture that tailors 
do; and if they go abroad to work, they .carry with them 
proper tools, and even ah occasional forge and bellows; 
for all these were portable, and one man could easily carry 
the whole budget, (Chardin's Travels into Persia, torn, ii.) 
In the next sentence, the smith is described as Kara;uav$a- 
vtov ipyov ai&ipov, as the Alexandrian MS. and the'Com- 
plut. copy have it, which our translators follow; i.e. ac- 
cording to a strong metaphor, gazing earnestly upon, and, 
as it were, studying his work, forming it according to the 
pattern before him. There is also another reading, Kara- 
fxavQavujv apy$ (rtSZ/p^, which the Vatican has, and Drusius 
follows; i.e. labouring at the rude, stubborn, and unpo- 
lished iron, to bring it to the desired shape. But the for- 
mer, which obtains in most copies, seems preferable, and 
is confirmed by the Latin versions. The whole descrip- 
tion of this artificer, his diligence, intenseness, fighting' 
with the fire, and the gradual and insensible decay of his 
flesh through the violence of it, and the continual noise 
about him, are beautifully here described, and can only be 
equalled by the inspired passage, Isa. xliv. 12. 

The noise of the hammer and the anr)il is ever in his ears.J 
Kaivtu to ovg avrov, Innovat aurem ejus (Vulgate); which 
affords no determinate sense, or none but what is forced. 
Some copies have Ktvut, movet aurem, which is too weak 
and soft, as kqqvu may seem too strong and violent, and 
the alteration too great. One would think, from the Eng- 
lish version, that the copy which our translators used had 
ait irf it, and perhaps the copy used by more ancient ones 
had' some other word besides; for, agreeably to some' old 
Latin versions, tlie King's Bible 1541, and that of Cover- 
dale, have, soundeth ever in his ears. Among other con- 
jectured, Kavaxu (if there is any authority for its being used 
actively) is not tb be despised, as being* expressive of a 
tinkling kind of sound: Kav^^ S^oXkoc; (Od.r. 469.) 
which, thongh applied to the sound* of a caldron, does not 
always mean a hollow sound. Dr. Grabe condemns the 
present reading tcaiviu, and hatlr given a very ingenious 
emendation of it, Prol. cap. 4* sec; G. with a just censure 
of Beza's Ktvdi', which indeed has nothing to recommend it. 
But I think he treats Grotius's interpretation of the word, 
as it now stands, which is not an unnatural one, viz. 



delectat, too contemptuously; for one may suppose such a 
man's ears recreated with what he gets money by, though' 
it be not harmonious. He thinks Kvalu the better reading, 
which I would not understand in the sense of rado, to grate, 
as the noise, being familiar to the smith, cannot be thought 
grating or unpleasant to him; but in its other sense of 
titillo, or pruritum moveo, and is more agreeable to a word 
often applied in Hebrew to the ears, viz. bbv tinnire, pal-, 
pitare,- from whence are derived the Hebrew of cymbalum 
and tintinnabulum. There is something musical thought 
to be in the sounds of the hammer and anvil ; and it is said 
of one of the old Greek philosophers, that he got his first 
ideas of the several fixed tones of music from the different 
sounds expressed by the smith's anvil and hammer. And 
so the meaning here maybe, that the sound or reverberation 
of them chinketh or chimes in his ears. • 

Ver. 29. So doth the potter sitting at his work, and turning 
the wheel about with his feet, who is always carefully set at 
his work; and maketh all his work by number.] As the 
third differs very little from the first sentence, I would un- 
derstand it of the mechanic's great care and concern to 
make his work perfect or without flaw. Grotius accord- 
ingly thinks the true reading of the Greek to be, 3c lv 
fxzpifivy Ktirai ^la-iravrbc i-iri ipyov avrov, zt IvaplOfiiog nava fi 
Ipyaaia avrov, Ob opns sunm in perpetua versatur sollicitu- 
dine, an scilicet numerus constat omni labori suo. He is in 
continual uneasiness, lest any of his work should be broken 
or spoiled, or be incomplete; and the Vulgate seems to 
confirm this, Qui in sollicitudine positus est semper propter 
opus suuni. The manner in which potters labour and work 
was different in different countries ; Jeremiah represents 
them sitting in his time as this writer, does, Behold, he 
wrought a work upon the wheels; the margin has seats, and 
theLXX.£7rlrt5vAi0fcn/, i. e. sitting upoit the stones, xviii. «). 
with which Isaiah's description agrees. Homer makes the 
potter turn the wheel with his hands, *hg <T or* r\g Kzpafxzvc 
Tpo<j>bv apfxzvov lv 7ra\afiy<n. k. t. A. 

Ver. 30. Hefashioneth the clay tvithhis arm, andboweth 
down his strength before his feet.'] Calmet thinks the author 
alludes to the custom of the Egyptians, who, according to 
Herodotus, (lib. ii.) trod the clay, arid kneaded it, as it were 
dough, with their hands and feet, to prepare and make it 
fit for the wheel ; and thus some understand laxvv avrov 
in the following sentence, as relating to the stubbornness 
of the clay, which the potter subdues, or, as the margin 
well expresses it, tetnperti with his feet; and so the Tigurine 
version very explicitly, Nunc pedibtts vim ipsius lutiprosu- 
bigii. Others apply tho 1 Words to tlie man himself, and his 
posture, that the nature of the work obliges him to stoop. 
Calmet therefore conjectures' the' true heading to be, 71700 
7to8wi> Kaptpu oartyvv avrov, lunibos ejitf, that', to reach up the 
clay, he is forced to bend his loins or' body. The oriental 
versions 1 understand it; not of an occasional stooping to 
work, bur/ of a fixed infirmity of thtfpotter himself, stooping 
in his old age, through his past hard labour, Antequam mo- 
riatur, enrvus est et inflexus. 

Ver. 32. Without these cannot a city be inhabited; and 
they shall not dwell where they will, nor gd up and down.] 
The translation in our Version is very indeterminate, and 
that of the Greek is more so, and perhaps the original He- 
brew was notdearcr. If we interpret 1 it, as we may, thus, 
They are fixed by their crafts to their abodes ; they cannot 
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stir abroad where they will (which our translators add 
pretty arbitrarily), and saunter about as others do, but must 
attend their business at home, the thing is very true, but it 
makes very little to the point the writer is here speaking to, 
which is the usefulness of such artificers. The King's 
Bible, 1541, gives a more apposite sense than this ; viz. with- 
out these may not tlie city be maintained, inhabited, or oc- 
cupied. And the Vulgate, from some Greek copies that 
have olKKrOiiotrai, Noncivitas tedificabitur, ?ion [homines] in- 
habitabunt nee inambulabunt ; i. e. Without these a city 
could neither .be built, inhabited, nor frequented. But if 
oltomrai be the word, as the Alexandrian MS. and some 
correct copies have it, then irapoiKiiaoveiv must not be ren- 
dered by inhabiting, or dwelling, but sojourning, like the 
Hebrew T)J) diversatus fnit, from whence 13 peregrinits, 
7rapotKog. (See Buxtorf.) And 7npnrar{](rovmv t if rendered, as 
most likely, from *]bh, obambulavit, to walk up and down, 
will signify also to travel, whence l^il, viator. The sense 
then of the verse in this construction will be, That, without 
these inferior artists, there would be no dwelling in socie- 
ties, no sojourning, or travelling; men could neither live 
at home, nor abroad, in their own country, nor among 
strangers ; handicrafts and occupations of this sort being 
necessary to accommodate persons wherever they are. 

Ver. 34. But they ivill maintain the state of the world.] 
Krhfia al&voe arjipioovm. This is inaccurately rendered ; 
undoubtedly Krlajia oncrfj^a atwvoc signifies here handicraft 
work, or worldly furniture. Alwv seems to be the present^ 
state or form of living; and Kriajia aluvoe is a creature of 
time literally, but means rather a work of art according to 
the times, or, in a word, a piece of furniture in fashion. 
The whole context points to this sense; viz. That as to the 
administration of government, (ver. 33.) or the laws and 
policy of the city, these labourers and mechanics are of 
ho use : they are not to be expected, nor will be found 
p^Dl amongst parables, or, which seems the most na- 
tural rendering here, amongst the makers of parables: but, 
as to inferior conveniences, the common provisions and or- 
dinary instruments of life, they are owing to the labour of this 
sort of men, who support and carry on the mechanic busi- 
ness of the world, and in their sphere are very useful to so- 
ciety, as their whole employ and study are to furnish the 
many implements necessary for the use of it. And it is for 
this reason that, without these men, there could be no ac- 
commodations for habitations in cities, for sojourning in 
them, or travelling through them, as in ver. 32. From the ex- 
amples here proposed of persons labouring so industriously 
at their secular employments, which this writer has de- 
scribed to the life, Messieurs ofPort-Royal draw the follow- 
ing useful reflections : — 1. That if such as are employed in 
manual arts, which concern only the convenience of life, 
take'so much pains about them, and attend upon them day 
and night, they who follow a more noble calling, and whoso 
study is heavenly wisdom, ought not to engage in their 
charge with negligence and indifference, nor embarrass 
themselves with a multiplicity of cares, which are not only 
incompatible with, but even contrary to, so sacred a profes- 
sion. 2. If each of the artists here proposed is thoroughly 
skilled in the mysteries of his trade, it is an instance 
of great rashness and presumption to undertake the holy 
calling .without the* proper qualifications for it; to aspire on 
a sudden, without considering the importance of the office, 



or the necessary rules of conduct, to so high and tremen- 
dous a ministry as the care of souls, which is a science 
the most Divine, and at the same time the most difficult of 
all others. 3. If they who apply themselves to works 
merely human, aim at doing good in their respective ways, 
it is a reflection upon religion to make the study of it 
merely an art or accomplishment, a matter of curiosity or 
amusement, without influencing men's lives or regulating 
their conduct. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

Ver. 1. J3UT he that giveth his mind to the taw of the 
Most High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will 
seek out the wisdom of all the ancient, &c] U\fiv tov hri- 
Sovroc ri\v ^ V X^ V avT °v> K * r * ^ which w r ords afford no easy 
sense, if they are made part of the former chapter, as in 
many editions; nor good grammar, if they are made the 
beginning of another verse and chapter, as in the Vatican, 
Alexandrian MS., and the copy followed by our translators. 
Flam. Nob. helps out the construction by supposing an 
ellipsis, it belongs not to any, ttX^v tov, k. r. X. Or, not 
so he that gives his mind, &c. ovx ovTwg, oi>x ovrtoc, as 
Psal. i. 4. And Grotius adds, all are such, irXfiv, k. t. X. 
Either ellipsis is harsh. The best way probably to account 
for the difficulty about the exordium of this chapter with 
7r\i)vrov £7rtS({vroc/*c. r. X. is, that it refers to S«)<nc just going 
before, which word our translators have rendered by desire, 
as some of the older versions have by studium, which seems 1 
the undoubted sense, and was, I believe, the true sense of 
the original w r ord, whatever that was. Now admitting this, 
the construction maybe, All the desire [viz. of these crafts- 
men] is in the work of their craft; ttXtjv tov liridovroe, k. r. X. 
but [the desire] of him who giveth his mind to the law of 
the Most High, and is occupied [therein, or makes that his 
study, is] in the meditation thereof. They who divided the 
chapters so as to make the thirty-ninth begin with <ro<f>lav 
iravrujv apxaltov mcXwmu, seem to have tacked the former 
word to hlnmg, or studium, and to have allotted to the next 
chapter the effects of this desire upon the person there de- 
scribed, as a separate subject of discourse. But if 7tXjjv 
tov £7rtSovroc, k. t. X. may be taken nominatively to all that 
follows (and indeed the Syriac and Arabic translate as if 
they understood the original w r ord, to which lm$6vro$ an- 
swers, to have been a nominative, in the sense of our ver- 
sion), it may then stand as it does at the head of the chap- 
ter, though I confess it appears harsh to me, except 7rX^v 
be taken in the sense of aXXr?, or perhaps made from it.' 
I shall only observe, that it is probable that the beginning 
of this chapter is a* continuation of ver. 24. of the last, 
and a comparison instituted between the 6 ypajifiarzvs, and 
mechanic occupations; that the pursuit of each is differ- 
ent, and different their prayer: the one aims at and asks for 
perfection in mean arts comparatively, the other seeks after 
heavenly wisdom ; and his Uqms is, Soc juot ri> twv aiv 
Spovtov 7rapt$pov ao<piav. , . 

Will seek out the wisdom of all the ancient.] i. e. He will 
not content himself to hear only the masters of his own 
times, but will consult the works of the ancients, and form 
a system of knowledge from all tliat antiquity has most 
bright and improving. Josephus, speaking of the Essenes, 
and Philo of the Therapeutce, remark their assiduity and 
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attention to the study of the sacred books, and of the an- 
cient authors of their own nation. (De Bell. Jud« lib. i. 
cap. 7. Philo de Vit Contempl.) The ancient Hebrews in 
the general were not very curious to inquire into the learn- 
ing or affairs of other people, and still they retain a dislike 
and contempt of the learning of strangers; but under the 
monarchy of the Greeks, and the Macedonian empire in 
particular, they applied themselves to reading the poets and 
philosophers, as is very visible in the style of those Jewish 
authors that wro.e after that time; as appears likewise 
from the author of the book of Wisdom, and the translators 
of Job and the Proverbs; the like may be observed of Jo- 
. sephus, and more especially of Philo. 

And be occupied in prophecies.'] L e. He will be very dili- 
gent in searching out their true and latent meaning ; and 
no wonder that this writer should press the necessity of 
studying the prophets, and endeavouring to attain the right 
sense of them, as both particular persons and whole nations 
have sometimes miscarried from their ignorance of, or non- 
attendance to, the voices and predictions of the inspired 
men of God, and for want of comparing the predictions 
with the events. To have an insight into, and form some 
judgment of, their recondite meaning, was the chief and 
principal employ of the holy and great men of old. It was 
thus Daniel studied the prophecy of Jeremiah, which fore- 
told the time, of the captivity, and the return from it, and 
tbejrestoration of Jerusalem, Dan. ix. 2. ; and before the 
coming of Christ, the greater part of the prophecies. were 
,in such obscurity and darkness, and yet of so near and 
great importance, especially to know when the great and 
magnificent promises of the kingdom of the Messiah would 
.be accomplished, that they both called for and deserved 
the serious application of the most learned men, to under- 
stand and form a judgment about them. The excellence 
jand usefulness of reading the prophets, almost* all the 
.fathers acknowledge, who spent much of their time and 
labour about them, and from thence composed elaborate 
homilies for the good and edification of their hearers. We 
cannot have a fuller instance of the surprising effect of 
studying the prophets, than in Justin Martyr. He acquaints 
lis himself, that in his gentile state he was confounded and 
bewildered in the uncertainty of human philosophy, and 
after many painful searches, and shifting from sect to sect, 
like a doubtful and benighted traveller, he happily at length 
was directed to the Scriptures, and from thence .was led 
into the way of truth, and received that solid instruction 
and satisfaction which he had in vain sought for from the 
peripatetics, stoics, Pythagoreans, and even the beloved 
Plato himself. OuSev ejuoi fiiXu TlXarwvog, ovdl TlvSayo- 
pov was from thenceforward his conclusion. (Dial, cum 
Tryph.) 

Vcr. 2. Wlxere subtle parables are, he will be also. Ver. 3. 
He will seek out the secrets of grave sentences, and be con- 
versant in dark parables.] To speak sententiously, to pro- 
nounce apophthegms, to propose enigmas, and to be able 
to resolve and explain them, was a piece of knowledge 
much in vogue among the Hebrews. Under the reign of 
Solomon, kings and princes, and even queens, as appears 
from the visit of the queen of Sheba for that purpose, de- 
lighted themselves in proposing questions (1 Kings x. 1.) 
of difficulty, and receiving ready and ingenious answers. 
Mechanics, and persons of ordinary education, attempted 



not such enigmas, either to invent or resolve thprn, (xx.20. 
xxxviii. 33. Prov. xxvi. 7.) they were the province of the 
learned and more refined. To understand a proverb, and 
the interpretation ; the ivords of the wise, and their dark 
sayings, is the description which Solomon himself gives of 
wisdom, Prov. i. 6. This sort of knowledge was in an- 
cient times the accomplishment as well as entertainment 
of courts, and thought the propercst way, as being the most 
inoffensive, of address to kings. Nathan the prophet, and 
the woman of Tekoah, came each to David with a parable, 
2 Sam. xii. 1. xiv. 4. And Jehoash, king of Israel, sent 
a message, couched in a parable, to Amaziah king of 
Judah, 2 Kings xiv. 9. And Cyrus answers the petitions 
of two nations at once to him in a short parable, Herod, 
lib. i. cap. 141. By seeking out the secrets of dark para- 
bles, we are to understand the propounding and explaining 
of riddles, which part of mythology was as old as Sam- 
son's time. (Judg. xiv. 12.) Solomon and Hiram are re- 
lated by Josephus, (Ant. lib. viii. and cont. Appion. lib.i.) 
to have propounded riddles and problems to each other, 
upon condition of a forfeiture to be paid by him who could 
not explain the riddle sent him. This was that aptWa ao- 
<t>iac, or prize of wisdom, between Amasis king of Egypt, - 
and the king of Ethiopia ; and it obtained likewise among 
the Greeks. It was the custom anciently at their feasts to 
propose and resolve questions, which might whet the wit, 
and form men's manners, or open the secrets of natures, 
and at the same time both refresh and instruct the mind ; 
such were the sentences propounded at Darius's feast, 

I Esd. iii. There are many such learned questions re- 
solved in Plutarch's Symposiacs; and Athenaeus hath col- 
lected the flowers of almost all authors, poets, philoso- 
phers, and historians, (lib. x.) that afford any entertain- 
ment this way. t , . 

Ver. 4. He shall serve among great men, and appear, be- 
fore princes: he will travel through strange countries, for he 
hath tried the good and the evil among men.] AVisdom will 
gain a man admittance and acceptance at court, and re- 
commend him to the notice and favour of the great. It was 
this introduced Daniel and his companions to the service 
of Nabuchodonosor; and it was by the same accomplish- 
ments that Ezra and Nehemiah arrived at so high honours, 
and that Joseph acquired such authority at the court of 
Pharaoh. One of the most likely. means to make a profi- 
ciency in the study of wisdom, and to improve.in the knoAv- 
ledge of arts and sciences, is, to travel ; by this a man will 
gain experience, and make proper observation upon what 
passes before him, both good and bad. And thus Calmet, 

II passera dans les terres des nations Urangeres, pour 
eprouver parmi les honimes le bien et le mall The Vul- 
gate likewise takes it in the future. Homer describing an 
accomplished person says, that he knew all things both 
good and bad — avrap eyw $vfju$ vom, k<u ol§a eKatrra' Eo£Au 
T£ Kol to. xty uat (0$. xviii.) Instances of wickedness, in the 
sight or hearing of a good man, do not tempt him to the 
like commission, but serve rather to excite an abhorrence 
in him of evil, and his knowledge of what is amiss in others 
teaches him to shun it. Nor arc the examples, which we 
meet with in history, of lust, drunkenness, cruelty, or other 
enormous vices, without their use, as the bad effects of them 
there described beget an abhorrence in the reader, and 
form him to the contrary virtues. 
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Ver. G. When the great Lord will, lie shall be filled with 
the spirit of understanding. ]In Ihe former verse it is observed 
of the wise man, that he mil rise up early to offer unto God 
his prayers, and the fruits and labours of the growing day, 
will beg his direction, and implore his blessing: hero it is 
said, that God will answer his request, and fill him with the 
spiiit of knowledge and understanding in his own good 
time, and in the manner and proportion he thinks proper; 
and that when God has so -blessed him, wisdom shall flow 
from him like a torrent: he shall perceive his heart en- 
larged, disposed, and as it were transported, to shew forth 
the praises of God, and to publish his greatness in the 
most solemn manner. And thus it often happens to his 
saints, in consequence of their prayers, they feel them- 
selves ravished with a holy ecstacy and devout enthusiasm, 
they are lifted up above themselves, are for a time out of 
the body, and with St. Paul caught up to the third hea- 
vens; and their heart glows and burns within them, to ce- 
lebrate the wonders of the Lord in terms more than human. 
What the author here and in the context mentions, as ne- 
cessary requisites to his wise man, viz. a serious medita- 
tion in the law of God, an unwearied application to the 
study of the prophets, and a thorough search and insight 
into the learning of the ancients, Messieurs of Port-Royal, 
from the authority of St. Basil, St. Austin, and other fa- 
thers, apply to all Christian pastors. He that is called to 
so holy a ministry, say they, must himself be a disciple of 
those whom God has chosen to instruct and enlighten his 
church in all ages; he must employ himself diligently to 
study, and understand the wisdom of those inspired per- 
sons whom God made the first dispensers of his holy word, 
and as it were the tongues of his Holy Spirit; and particu- 
larly be well versed in the sacred books of the evangelists 
and apostles, who are as the prophets of the new law. It 
is from these pure sources of heavenly wisdom, that he 
must derive that light which he wants to penetrate into 
and unravel those types, figures, arid prophecies, which 
are the veils and shadows in which God has thought fit to 
conceal the depths of his holy mysteries and truths. As he 
converses often with God in prayer, the Lord enlightens, 
him in all the counsels which he gives, and the answers 
which he makes to others; he teaches only what he has 
learned from him and his most enlightened servants, and 
glories in not speaking from himself, but in being the faith- 
ful interpreter of the law of God, and the constant doer of 
his will. 

Ver. 9. Many shall commend his understanding, and so 
long as the world endarcth, it shall not be blotted out; his 
memorial shall not depart away. Ver. 11. If he die, he shall 
leave a greater name than a thousand ; and if he live, he shall 
increase it.] Grotius very justly observes, that ov)c a7ro<rn'r 
aerat was a gloss put into the margin by some scholiast, to 
explain the foregoing verb, and crept afterward into the 
text, and that the true reading is, oik- lZ>aku$§{)<nrm iivniiow 
vov avrov. See Exod. xvii. where the phrase is used in this 
sense, and is harsh if applied to trvvtatg foregoing. The 
sentences are transposed in some editions of ver. 11. but 
it docs, not much affect the sense. It may be more mate- 
rial to observe, that instead of lu-rroiu air^, which is the 
reading of all the Greek copies, the Vulgate seems to have 
followed, one which had eu7tou! avr$, proderit illi, which 
furnishes a more determinate, and, I think, a better sense; 



viz. that the wise man, who acts up to his character in all 
respects, does well to himself, with respect to another and 
better state, or to his family and children whom he leaves 
behind, who will be the more valued on his account, as Gro- 
tius understands the passage. According to Calmet the 
sense is, If he lives long, he has established a reputation 
far more glorious than a thousand others ; and if he dies 
young, he dies happy, in full and assured hope of a better 
life after this. It. may also be understood in this farther 
sense ; viz. If he continues in life, he enjoys a reputation 
which gives him more pleasure and will continue his name 
longer than a numerous posterity; his wisdom supplies the 
place to him of every thing else, fortune, family, or de- 
scendants. It gives him a name more illustrious and dura- 
ble than what springs from a numerous offspring ; and when 
God calls him out of the world, he will be more happy than 
a thousand others which are gone before, or left behind 
him. -Whether the wise man therefore lives or dies, his re- 
putation is fixed or established, and in either state he will 
be remembered to his honour. And in this sense we may 
understand those words of the prophet, Thus saith the Lord 
unto the eumiclts that keep my sabbaths, and choose the 
things that please me, and take hold of my covenant ; Even 
unto them will I give in mine house a place, a name, better 
than of sons and daughters: I will give them an everlasting 
name, that shall not be cut off. (Isa. Ivi. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 17. And none may say, IVhat is this ? Wlierefore is 
that? for at time convenient they shall all be sought outJ] 
Why was this made, or why in this manner? what good 
doth this thing, or what use is, there of that? would it not 
have been better if this bad never been made at all, or had 
been made otherways? Such censures, though not inno- 
cent, would be more pardonable, if employed upon the 
works of men only; but to charge the good creatures of 
God either with manifest ill, or however with unprofitable- 
ness, betrays a distrust either of his wisdom or goodness. 
If no other answer could be given to such bold inquiries, 
it might suffice to say, — that in the creation God must be 
supposed to act by his own Divine prerogative, and ac- 
cording to his- will and power ; but the apostle assures us 
farther, that God created all things Kara rfjv J3ovAt)v tov 
StXrjuarog avrov, Ephes. i. 11. not merely by his own will, 
but according to the counsel of his own will. They who 
search for hidden knowledge out of a spirit of contra- 
diction, or from a criminal curiosity, rather than for im- 
provement or edification, are like the men of Beth-she- 
mesh, 1 Sam. vi. 19. who, looking into the ark of God 
unwarrantably, will be more like to meet with their own 
destruction, than to find out the truth. Job well observes 
of God, He giveth not account of any of his matters, where± 
fore dost thou strive against him? (xxxiii. 13.) i. e. Why 
do we presume to dispute with God, or call him to account 
for his actions, who will not reveal to us all the secrets of 
creation and providence'; neither, indeed, would our pre- 
sent capacities admit of such a discovery ; such know- 
ledge is too wonderful for us, we cannot attain unto it. 
Excellent, therefore, is the counsel of St. Cyril, " Firmam 
fidem mysteriis adhibentes, nuuquain in tarn sublimibus re^ 
bus illud quomodo aut cogitemus, ant proferamus." (Lib. 
iv. cap. 13. in Joh.) For, as another father observes, it is 
an argument of infidelity, t\iy\oq amarlaq rb wtog 7rtpi Stov 
Xiyttv. (Just. Mar.) Our author, ver. 1G. lays down this 
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thesis, That all the works of the Lord are excellent; and 
be proves it in the following verses by an enumeration of 
particulars. To stop this captious disposition was the very 
end, according to St. Chrysostom, of God's pronouncing 
the whole creation completely good ; God, says he, as if 
foreseeing this dangerous curiosity of man, to silence at 
once all cavils, pronounces, upon a particular survey of 
all his works, that they were very good ; that none, after 
the declaration of infinite wisdom in their favour, should 
hereafter presumu to censure or find fault with them. 
(Tom. v. dc iis qui scandal. &c.) Would men but con- 
sider the infinite distance between God's immensity and 
their own nothingness, his unerring wisdom and their no- 
torious ignorance, they would be more modest in their de- 
cisions. It is excellently observed by Seneca, " .Nunquam 
nos verecundiorcs esse debere, quara cum de Diis agitur." 
And by Cicero, " Timide de potestate Deorum, et pauca 
dicenda sunt." (De Nat Dcor.) And the apostle, in admi- 
ration of the stupendous mystery, cries out, O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! (Rom. xi. 33.) The author has well determined the 
case himself, when he says, vcr. 21. iravra rig \oriag avrwv 
%KTi<nac k e. all things are created for their proper and pe- 
culiar uses; and though we cannot now discover what use 
there may be of some of the creatures, or good in them, 
yet time may discover much benefit and excellency which 
we see not. Later times have found out the profitable use 
of many creatures whereof former ages were ignorant; 
and why may not after-times find advantage in those things 
which are of no service to us, because perhaps their vir- 
tues are unknown to us at present? " Multa venientis Eevi 
populus ignota nobis sciet." (Senec. Nat. Quaest.) 

At his commandment the waters stood as a heap, and at 
the words of his mouth the receptacles of waters.'] This re- 
lates to the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea 
and river Jordan, on both which occasions the waters col- 
lected themselves so as to become a heap, and opened a 
way for the Hebrews to pass over; afterward they re- 
turned to their primitive state and form, and took posses- 
sion of. their former reservoirs. Others explain it of the 
state of the waters in the beginning; at first God created 
the mass of waters as one huge immense chaos; afterward 
he separated them, aud placed* them by his word in their 
proper receptacles-, some above the firmament; and some 
in the great abyss, or bottom of the sea: agreeably to the 
Psalmist's description, He gathereth the waters of the sea 
together, as it tvere upon a heap, and layeth up ilie deep as 
in a treasure-house. (Psal. xxxiii. 7.) And to this Psalm 
the author seems to allude in some other passages. 

Ver. 20., He seeth from everlasting to everlasting, and 
there is nothing wonderful before Mm. Ver. 22. His bless- 
ing covered the dry land as a river, and watered it as a 
flood. Ver. 23. As he hath turned the tvaters into saltness, 
so shall the heathen inherit his wrath.] As God at once com- 
prehends all times and all things, and their very possibili- 
ties, nothing which happens is new or wonderful to him ; 
and as all things and persons arc beneath his majesty, and 
subject to his power, nothing can appear great to him, or 
give him any surprise. Or the sense may be, That nothing 
is secret or unknown to him ; for so the Hebrew word, as 
Junius observes, here rendered wonderful, sometimes sig- 



nifies. Having enlarged upon God's knowledge and power, 
in answer to the unreasonable cavils of the disputers of 
this world, the wise man now proceeds to shew the effects 
both of God's goodness and of his displeasure ; tliat when 
he bestows his "blessing upon any nation or people, he 
pours it out in abundance, and scatters his mercies with 
profusion : when Israel pleased him by walking in his ways, 
what a number of blessings did he heap upon them, and 
what a variety of miracles did he work in their favour, and 
for their safety and protection! On the contrary, when he 
is angry, he is mighty to punish : was he displeased at the 
wickedness of the old world? he destroyed it by a flood. 
Was he offended at the inhabitants of the five cities? he 
burnt up their land, and turned it into a filthy lake. 

Ver. 24. As his ways are plain unto the holy, so are they 
stumbling-blocks unto the wicked.] Some apply this verse to 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea; that as 
the way was made plain and safe for them, so to their enemies 
it was a stumbling-block, or their ruin and destruction. Or 
the sense may be, That the holy or the true believers do not 
raise objections against God's works or proceedings, nor 
quarrel with his law, as difficult, mysterious, and obscure ; 
they confess, that the word of the Lord is true, and all his 
tvorks arefaithful ; that it is a lantern unto their feet, and 
a light unto their paths; and being desirous to know and to 
do God's will, they neither dispute the "reasonableness of 
his laws, nor the methods of his providence, but readily 
comply with the directions of both. Whereas men of per- 
verse and disobedient tempers pretend that the way of the 
Lord is not equal, they repine at his commands as griev- 
ous, and /what is both easy and equitable shall be matter 
of offence to them. A writer of profound erudition illus- 
trates this by the instance of the Israelites, to whom an- 
ciently the Mosaical writings were a most plain and perfect 
rule ; but the later ones, in excuse for their swerving from 
this law, pretended it was too obscure and too difficult to 
be understood. This hypocrisy Moses foresaw would be 
the cause of their apostacy, and the beginning of all their 
miseries, and therefore he laboured most earnestly to pre- 
vent it; (Deut. xxx. 14.) but through pcrverseness they de- 
parted from this plain and straight rule, and thereby their 
. ways became crooked and their actions unjust. The like 
may be observed of their obstinacy with respect to the gos- 
pel ; had they done God's will revealed unto them in Moses's 
law, they would have known Christ's doctrine to have been 
of God ; but, as St. Peter observes, Christ is become a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of offence to the disobedient. (1 Pet. 
ii. 8. Jackson's Works, torn. i. b.ii.) 

Vcr. 28. There be spirits that are created for vengeance, 
which in their fury lay on sore strokes; in the time 'of 
destruction they pour out their force, and appease the wrath 
of him that made them.] I cannot agree with those interpret- 
ers who understand here by irvivjxara, ivinds or tempests,. 
because fire, hail, famine, and the like instruments of ven- 
geance, immediately follow; it means rather spirits pro- 
perly so called, who can indeed occasionally bring fire 
from heaven, and raise storms and tempests, as appears 
from the history of Job. The angels are God's ministers, 
as well to execute his wrath as to declare his favour ; and 
as some arc employed, rig <ru)TT)plav,for men's good andjpre- 
servation, so others arc appointed/or vengeance, fcnorat rig 
k8fiei]<«v. It was the commission of the two angels, Gen. 
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xix. to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, as well as to save 
Lot and his family; and the angel of the covenant that so 
wonderfully preserved (he Israelites, was the very destroy- 
ing angel that cut off all the first-born of the Egyptians. 
There is an angel of the bottomless pit, expressly called 
Apollyon, from the destruction which he makes. (Rev. ix. 
11.) The expression of laying on sore strokes in their fury, 
seems to determine the sense of the passage to devils, or 
evil spirits, who, h natoy <rvvrt\tlag, when the determined 
time of vengeance is come against persons or nations, or 
at the great day of judgment, the final consummation of all 
things, and the time fixed for the destruction of the wicked, 
are the commissioned instruments to torment them, not so 
much as they wish to do according to their malice, but 
as much as God permits them according to the rules of 
justice. • -, 

Ver. 29; Famine and death. Ver. 30. Teeth of wild 
beasts . . .punishing the wicked to destruction.'] In the ori- 
ental languages the plague or pestilence which is here*, 
meant goes by the name of death, and the LXX. sometimes 
translate the Hebrew word by Savarog, (see Jer. xxi. 7. 
xxiv. 10.) and the Chaldee paraphrast often puts one for 
the other. Mortalitas is used by St. Cyprian as synony- 
mous to the pestilence. As to the punishment of a wicked 
people by the teeth of wild beasts, &c. both sacred and 
profane story confirm it. Not that these beasts, by being 
made the instruments of Divine vengeance, had any sense 
of the wickedness of those they were sent to destroy: Jose- 
phus,. speaking of the lidns that devoured Daniel's ac- 
cusers, has a very fanciful conceit, viz. that it was not 
their anger, but the others' wickedness, that made them so 
keen;" and then adds something very particular, S/jA*j yap 
teal Toig aXoyotg, k. t. A. Nihil impedit quin hominum ne- 
quitia etiam irrationalibus animalibits sit manifesta ad 
poenam exequendam, Deo ita volente. (Ant. Jud. lib. x. 
cap. 11.) In the following verse the author represents all 
these ministers of vengeance as animated and alive, as 
listening to and rejoicing in their appointed work ; in man- 
datis ejus epulabuntur, Vulg. They shall feast themselves 
in doing his ivill, and run with readiness and delight where 
he orders them, tig x, 0Et '"C> f° r ^ ie uses ^cy are designed 
for. Some copies have tig x*ip a s> '• e * ^ey s ' ia ^ be rea <ly 
at hand, like troops prepared to march upon the first 
notice. 

Ver. 32. Therefore from the beginning I ivas resolved, 
and thought ttpon these things, and have left them in writing.] 
The wise man, ver. 1G. proposed this thesis, That all the 
works of the Lord are exceeding good, &c. ; which having 
proved by an induction of particulars, he concludes thus : 
All that I have hitherto remarked confirms me in the prin- 
ciple which 1, 1% apxv€> at first maintained. I have weighed 
and considered the matter thoroughly with myself, and have, 
now committed my thoughts to writing; the sura whereof 
is, that all the works of God are exceeding good, and every 
thing will be found useful in its proper season, so that thero 
is no reason to undervalue any- creature of God; for the 
things which seem most exceptionable and mischievous, 
will in time be acknowledged to serve to good purposes. 
Even the greatest plagues and scourges have their use, to 
humble the wicked, and to warn and exercise the faithful : 
and sinners themselves, by executing sometimes the Di- 
vine purposes and decrees, serve to display his justice 



and almighty power. And therefore the conclusion stand- 
eth sure, that God is ever to be adored by men and angels, 
for the numberless instances of his goodness; and to be 
praised, as St.* Austin finely observes, c< for all the won- 
ders which we do perceive and know in his works, and 
even for those which we do not know or understand ; for 
our life being of so short a continuance, and present to and 
acquainted with but a very inconsiderable part of time and 
of the world, it is impossible to comprehend the order and 
the design of that eternal wisdom which sees through all 
times at one view, and which, by the innumerable variety 
of the events of this life, as by so many links fastened toge- 
ther, forms that long chain of providence which extends 
through the succession of all ages." 

CHAP. XL. 

Ver. 1. \x RE AT travail is created for every man, and a 
heavy yoke is upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they 
go out of their mother's womb till the day that they return 
to the mother of all things.] Three particulars are here men- 
tioned of the heavy yoke said to be laid on all the sons of 
Adam: — 1. Its continuance, that it lasts for the term of life, 
from the day of nativity to that of death. 2. That this yoke 
is a composition of miseries, made up of cares, fears, de- 
ceitful hopes, delusive pleasures, and a continual dread of 
death, ^yhich damps all enjoyments. 3. That it is equally, 
the lot of all men; persons of all conditions, ages, and 
sexes, groan alike under it. St. Austin has beautifully de- 
scribed it: " Parvulos intuere; quot et quanta mala pati- 
antur, in quibus vanitatibus, cruciatibus, erroribus, terro- 
ribus crescant ; deinde jam grandes, etiam Deo servientes, 
tentat error ut decipiat, tentat dolor aut labor ut frangat, 
tentat moeror ut deprimat, tentat superbia ut extollat; et 
quis explicet omnia festinanter quibus gravatur jugum super 
filios Adam? quod jugum non fuisset, nisi delicti origina- 
lis meritum praecessisset." (Aug. cont. Jul. iv. 16.) The 
earth, that common and hospitable parent, is with great 
propriety here called the mother of all things: the particu- 
lar reasons for that appellation we meet with in Pliny, — ; 
" Sequitur terra, cui uni rerum naturee partium, eximia 
propter merita,nomen indidimus matcrnas vencrationis . . . 
quae nos nascentes excipit, natosque alit, semelque editos 
sustinet, novissime complexa gremio, jam a reliqua natura 
abdicates; turn maxime ut mater operiens, nnllo magis 
sacra mcrito, quam quo nos quoque sacros facit." (Lib. ii. 
cap. G3.) i 

Ver. 2. Their imagination of things to come, and the day 
of death, [trouble] their thoughts, and [cause] fear of heart.] 
All the copies have Tohg^iaXoyiaiiovg avrtov jcai <po(5ov Kap&ag, 
tmvota Trpoa%oKlag> vfiipa Ttktvrrig. The construction here is 
perplexed, and chiefly so, for want of a verb to connect the 
whole, and give it a determinate sense, which our transla- 
tors have attempted to supply. Bossuet and the Tigurine 
version insert, dico, i. e. Imean their cares, fears, &c. Gro- 
tius's conjecture, that & is understood, must be allowed 
acute; but even had it been expressed, is it ever joined 
with an accusative and nominative immediately following 
each other ? Dr. Grabe comes the nearest to restore this 
corrupt passage by an ingenious conjecture ; he reads, §«i 
Xoytajjiovg avruv (if he had transposed roue would it have 
been amiss?) tcai <p6f5ov icapSiag litlvota TrpoadoKiag rifitpag 
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rcAnrrfic* t. e. Life is made miserable by their surmises 
and fears/ through the thoughts and apprehension of the 
day of their death. Not much unlike that, Luke xxi. 2G. 
airoipvj(6vT<t)v avOptJTrwv enrb <j>6(3ov kcu Trpoacotctag . tu>v tireo- 

Ver.5. Wrath and envy . . . and anger and strife, and in. 
the time of rest upon his bed, his night sleep doth change' his 
knowledge.] There is a great variety of reading here inthe 
Greek copies. Complut. has \dp.t\}xa koc y iptg, which Junius 
follows. Romaj and Aid. fi^viafxa, espoused by the Vul- 
gate : others pavta, or fttivifia, which Grabe prefers, and is, 
I conceive, the best, as it gives a distinct sense hom Svpog, 
mentioned just before/ Each of these plagues alternately 
in the daytime affect and distract the mind of man, and 
even in the time of rest (for I so understand teal) troubles 
and unquiet dreams create new whims and imaginations, 
and disturb his thought, yvwmv avrov, his reasoning fa-- 
culty.' The Tigurine version renders not! improperly, In- 
genium'cjijusque varie efficiunt.' Messieurs of Port-Royal 
observe here, that the author, by styling men the children 
of Adam, points out the original of sin, the cause of all 
their evils antf'misfortunes. He does not only mention' the 
outward plagues with which it pleases God to visit men, 
and to which the frail condition of mortality exposes them, 
but dwells chiefly upon the wounds of the spirit, the pas- 
sions and weaknesses of the soul. Such who arc great or 
rich may keep themselves from toany accidents and incon-. 
veniences in their outward state which attend others, but. 
uneasiness of mind, concern for the present, fears for the 
future, (especially the remembrance of death, xli. 1.) and 
remorse, perhaps for what is past, together with the other 
passions here mentioned, often seize upon those most who 
are of a more superior rank and fortune than others. Cares 
and troubles attend all ; from him who is clothed in pur-, 
pie, to him who wears a coarse linen froek, Vestem pauper- 
tatis, as the Syriac well expresses it: "but those who fancy 
themselves the" most happy on account of their state or 
riches, have often less content; and that sweet season of rest , 
and repose, which nature seems to have given to the rest 
of the world for their refreshment, is to them frequently a 
time of disquiet arid uneasiness. 

Ver. G. A little or nothing is his rest; and afterward he. 
is in his sleep, as in a day of keeping watch, troubled in the 
vision of his heart, as if he were escaped out of a battle.] 
J 0\lyov wg ovSiv, see Acts xxvii. 33. juTjStv Trpo<j\a(36f*tvot, 
where /lir/Scvsignifies, Fere nihil quidquam: and Matt.'xxv. 
29. Here are two very beautiful comparisons of a dis- 
tracted imagination; cither the unhappy person gets no 
rest, and then he is like to a sentinel at his post, or to one 
set on a watch-tower to observe the motion of the enemy, 
and is continually looking about him, and alarmed with 
every vision and .appearance ; or he wakes out of sleep 
through some frightful dream in a hurry and confusion, 
and with such impressions of horror, as if an enemy was 
pursuing him, and he was flying from the face of him, Inrb 
-rpoadmov TToXc/iiou, for so I would read, and not -wokiuov, 
as the present reading is. And thus the Arabic: Similis 
estfugienti a conspectu inimici. And when he is recovered, 
from his fright, and finds' himself safe and out of danger, 
he is surprised at his vain fear, tig ovilva <pofiov, ad nullum 
timorem, Vulgate ; i. e. at bis fear which had no founda-* 
tion. f . . . . 

vol,, iv. 



Ver; 8. [Such things happen] unto all flesh, both man and 
beast, and that is sevenfold more upon sinners.] That men 
are subject to all the passions aboveinentioncd, viz. to- 
fear, anger, revenge, jealousy, and uneasiness,' is agreed 
on all hands; how far beasts are influenced by some of 
them is a question, especially if we deny them the use of 
reason and reflection : for how can 'one impute to them 
passions which arise from reflex acts, from reasoning on 
what is .past, or what is future? They are manifestly 
afraid of death, are enraged at each other, treasure up re- 
vfenge, and give evident tokens of jealousy, and are not 
without symptoms of uneasiness, and yet have no claim or fc , 
pretence to reason; what they do is ascribed to instinct- 
and mere natural inclination. Grotius, as if sensible of 
this objection, applies to this verse the particulars men- 
tioned in the following ones ; but this solution I think is 
attended with as great a difficulty. For what relation has 
pofxfyaia, or the sword, to the brute creation, or was it for 
their sakes too that the universal deluge happened? Hoe- 
schelius observes, that some copies change the order of 
these calamitous particulars, and place aifia next pofiipaia* * 

, (Ezek. v. 17. xxviii. 23. xxxviii. 21, 22.) but as Odvarog- 

* probably here means the pestilence, as in xxxix. 29. and* 
is frequently joined with aT/xa, (see Ezek. v. 17. xxviii. 23. 
xxxviii. 22.) there, is no need of any alteration. 

Ver. II. All things that are of the earth shall turn to the 
earth again; and that Which is' of the ivaters doth return 
into the sea,] This is a consequence of the sentence" of* 
mortality pronounced on all mankind in Adam; and the* 
very name of Adam signifies one that was taken out of the 
earth, and therefore naturally mortal. It is observed of 
man, Job xx.7. That he shall perish for ever like his otvn 
dung; & e. by returning to earth again; and Eccles. xii. 7. 
that the dust shall return to the earth again as it was.' 
Hence by a very apt expression the grave is called man's 
long home, ver. 5. Domus scvculi sui, his old housed out of 
which he, first came forth; or doimis sreculi may mean the' 
house of generations, or of the whole world in general, the* 
abode from whence they all came, and whither they must ^ 
all return. The metaphor in the next clause is manifestly' 
taken from Eccles. i. 7. The connexion of this with the 

i foregoing verses, though not very discernible, seems to be* 
this, That the only remedy against all the evils* before enu- 
merated, is often to think of death, and provide for our 
last hour; to consider that all things and persons naturally 
tend and shall return to their primitive dust, when all pains' 
and uneasiness shall cease, and the reflection only of hav-- 

, ing behaved well in life will give real comfort. 
. Ver. 13. TJie goods of the unjust shall be dried up like a 
river, and shall vanish with a noise like a great thunder in 
rain. , Ver. 14. While he openeth his hand, he shall rejoice: 
so shall transgressors come to nought.] The first part is not ; 
accurately expressed; for rivers, properly so called, are * 
not usually dried, up. Hdrafibg is here used in the sense of 
X*'i}Mppog, see Job vi. 15. to which probably this refers. 

,The meaning is, that the goods of the unjust shall be dried, 
up like a sudden land flood/ quasi torrens, Syriac ; and so 
■jrorafibg is used, Luke vi. 49. [ Or, the author may here" 
perhaps allude to Prov. x. 25. The second is obscurely 
expressed, for it docs not appear who is meant in ver. 14. 
whether the unjust or the charitable person. As applied: 
to the fonufcr;- mentioned in the foregoing verse, the sense; 
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is, according to all the interpreters almost, that an unjust 
magistrate or judge that opens his hands to receive gifts, 
and delights to enrich himself by acts of injustice, shall be 
destroyed in the end ; but I must observe, that this phrase 
is used for giving, Dcut. xv. 8. Psal. civ. 28. cxlv. 16. And 
therefore Bossuct and Junius suppose the charitable or 
merciful man to be understood, who delights in acts of 
kindness and beneficence, and takes a pleasure while ho 
opens his hand to do good. But in this sense it agrees not 
with the latter part: if the sentences were transposed, and 
that which is now the first subjoined with an adversative 
particle to connect them, the meaning I conceive would be 
altered for the better. 

Ver. 16. The weed growing upon every water and bank of 
a river, shall be pulled tip before all grass.] The term ax« 
is purely of Egyptian extraction, and signifies, in that lan- 
guage, the juncus or sedgo which grows in marshy grounds, 
and on the banks of the Nile. (Hody dc Vers. Grace. Aut. 
lib. ii.) It is used in Egypt chiefly for fuel, and is probably 
what the evangelist means by xoprogrov aypov, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, Matt. vi. 30. It 
is called j3ourojuov, Job viii. 11 — 13. from whence this pas- 
sage was undoubtedly taken, and tlie comparison both there 
and here is applied to the destruction of the wicked. The 
liXX. by mistake make ax« a proper name, Gen. xli. 2. 
where it means only a meadow. The Vulgate takes it for 
a verb, and renders it by sonat, mistaking it for i)x"> as 
Junius does for ax^, translating it spuma. The Syriac 
renders it t much better, Similis (impias) algce, quce ante 
omnem herbam arescit; i.e. which withers before all grass, 
either as coming soon to maturity, and so decaying apace 
afterward, which agrees with what the Scripture says of 
the. short-lived prosperity of the wicked; or, as fuel cut 
down, dried up, and withered, which agrees yet better. Or 
the sense may be, That the weeds by the water-side and 
within its banks are soon cut down, as, where water is 
precious, sucking it up, or however stopping its course. 
Thus do rapacious persons, mentioned ver. 12. and such 
shall be their fate; whereas liberal ones are represented as 
watering the ground round them. The sense of the con- 
text from ver. 12. to ver. 18. is briefly this, Thatwickcdness 
appears happy and successful for a little while, but it soon 
vanishes and disappears; all the gains of the wicked aTe 
like a hasty rain which is soon dried up, or the thunder 
which is gone as soon as it is, perceived and heard. They 
please themselves indeed with the spoils of injustice, but 
they shall do' t^em no good, and theinend shall be to perish. 
And even those they leave behind them shall not continue 
long, or take deep root, they shall be like trees that grow 
upon the top of a barren rock, exposed to the assault of 
every wind: or like some worthless weed. on tho bank- 
side, which is plucked up and cast away, sooner than any 
other that has some use or value in it. Works of mercy, 
on the contrary, are like a fruitful garden, which God has 
blessed, and whose fruits shall be as lasting as they are 
inviting and lovely. 

Ver. 18. To labour, and to be content with that a man 
hath, is a sweet life; but lie tliat findeth a treasure is above 
them both.] The Greek literally is, The life of a contented 
labourer is sweet; but then to what docs both relate? 
Something seems here wanting; for there must be at least 
two particulars to which a third is compared. Grotius 



thinks koI is wanting hcrc,w T hich, indeed, thoTigurinc ver- 
sion inserts ; and our translators seem to have followed a 
copy which had such a connective particle. The Vulgate 
renders without it, and makes no comparison : Vita sibi 
sufficients cperarii condulcabitur, et in ea invenies. thesau- 
rum. Messieurs of Port-Royal, to form tho comparison, 
insert or, The life of the labourer, or of him who is content 
with what he has, is sweet; but he that hath both together,. 
is as one that findeth a treasure; and instance in the pri- 
mitive hermits, who took pleasure in labouring with their 
hands, and were not only contented to satisfy their own 
necessities by painful travail, but contributed to relieve 
those of others; hereby gaining a double treasure, that of 
humility, so contrary to the spirit of the world, and of cha- 
rity, which delights to do good to others at its own ex- 
pense. Vatablus explains it, He that findeth a treasure, 
i. e. that hath a competency or fortune left him, or, as Calmet 
farther explains it, who comes suddenly to be rich without 
any fatigue to himself or injustice to others, is happier than 
a labouring man, or any one that is content with what is 
of his own getting. Bossuet thinks all these senses low, 
and by a treasure, to which the preference is here given, he 
understands the treasure of righteousness, Prov. xxi. 20. 
or of wisdom, Wisd. vii. 14. as Junius does by it that of 
mercifulness, mentioned in the former verse. The oriental 
versions give still a different", but agreeable sense: That 
bountifulncss being as a fruitful garden, he that shews him- 
self charitable by repeated acts of kindness, shall enrich 
himself thereby, shall be as one that findeth a treasure. 

Ver. 19. Children and the building of a city continue a 
man's name; but a blameless wife is counted above them 
both."] L e. Posterity called by the name of their ancestors, 
or a people by that of their founder, as the Persidae, 
Romani, &c. and cities called by the names of their con-, 
querors, or first establishers, as Alexandria, Seleucia, An- 
tiochia, continue the glory of such to late generations; but. 
a woman of great accomplishments, and who in the con- 
jugal state shines, as well as in other parts of her charac- 
ter, is as excellent in her way : her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the land: (Prov.* 
xxxi.) such were Esther, Judith, Deborah, Jael, Artemisia, 
Zcnobia, &c. who w r ere. as well the glory of their times as 
the comfort of their husbands. The wise man's meaning 
here, says Calmet, is not that a blameless wife is more ca- 
pable of immortalizing her spouse, than a scries of de- 
scendants from a noble'stock, or the founding of a kingdom 
or a city, but that she is a blessing preferable to either. In 
the following verse he gives wisdom the preference (which 
in the sapiential books is described as a lovely and beau- 
tiful female) to all outward satisfactions, as piety, or the 
study of it, gives more pleasure to the soul, than wine and 
music at an entertainment to the senses. The pleasures 
of the understanding are always superior to those of the 
body: by the former we approach to and resemble the 
Deity; by the latter, especially the abuse of them, we de- 
generate into and act like the beasts. St. Austin has the 
like sentiment: " Dclectatio cordis humani dc lumine ve- 
ritatis, de afilucntia sapientice ; non invenitur voluptas cui 
possit aliqua ex parte comparari." (Serm. 139.) 

Ver. 22. Thine eye desireih favour and beauty ; but more 
than both, corn when it is green.] Xapiv kq\ koXXoc- For 
some copies omit gov. Tho eye is pleased in beholding. 
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artificial symmetry and proportion (for so I wouldrerid'er 
Xfy*«v, rather than, favour, according to the common accept- 
ation of it), whether of building, statues, pictures, &c. but 
more -so in contemplating the beauty of nature even in 
minute things, whose colour arid simplicity it is beyond 
the power of art to come up to or imitate ; such as is ob- 
servable in green corn, a blade of grass, or the lilies of 
the field, of which Wisdom itself pronounced, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was riot so beautifully arrayed. 
(Luke xii. 27.) Amongst the natural entertainments of 
sight, the wise man says, that f the eye is most delighted 
with w T hat is green; as it refreshes the sight, and assists its 
weakness, according to Pliny's observation on this colour: 
4C Nullius coloris'aspectus'ekt jucundior; ideo herbas vi- 
rerites, frondesque avide spectamus." (Lib: xxxvii. cap.l.) 
In this Grotius acquiesces. Bossuet makes the reason of 
the preference to ber, — that the green leaves of trees, Sec. 
are successively renewing, whereas the perfection of art is 
impaired by time. Junius thinks that corn was particularly 
instanced in,' because it contains utile dulci, what is ser- 
viceable to the necessities of life, as well as agreeable' in 
outward appearance. 

Ver. 28; My son, lead not a beggar's life, for better is it 
to die than to beg J\ The author here speaks of begging, 
according to the notion which the Jews had of it, by whom 
it was regarded as a curse of God for some offence. given 
to him. And, indeed, God does threaten the extremity of 
want to the transgressors of his commandments. Nor 
could the Psalmist think of a greater curse upon the 
wicked> than when he says, Let their children be vaga- 
bonds, and beg their br&dd; let them seek'iialso out of deso- 
late places* (Psal. cix. 9.) When a state of poverty is de- 
cried or discommended in the Scripture, it is to be under- 
stood generally of such poverty as men have brought upon 
themselves by idleness, or evilconduct, than which death 
is more eligible; The Scripture throughout expresses an 
abhorrence of idleness, and consequently mnst condemn' a 
vagabond or begging life, which proceeds generally from 
laziness. AVc may understand our author here, as if one 
who followed this trade was not worthy or fit to live; ac- 
cording to that of St. Paul, If any ivillnot labour, neither 
let him eat, 2 Thess. iii. 10. for every one should be made 
sensible, and acknowledge, that he ought' to work in the 
manner and way that he is most capable of, and that it is 
the lot and penance which God has imposed upon all man- 
kind since the entrance of sin : that St. Paul laboured 
with his own hands, as well as enjoined it to others. Nor 
is the receiving carnal things, which he thinks both equi- 
table and reasonable, by such as impart spiritual things, to 
be looked upon as begging, which is only the discharge of 
a debt, a proper return for the other's labour. It is ob- 
servable our Saviour condemns a wandering begging life, 
when he orders his disciples not to go from house to house, 
but to continue in the same they first entered into, and there 
to refresh themselves, adding this reason, that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, Luke x. 7. 

Ver. 29. The life of him that dependeth on another man's 
table is not to be counted for a life: for he polluteth himself 
with other men's meat ; but a wise man, well nurtured, ivill 
beware thereof] 'Avry/> j3X67rwv tig aXkorpiav rpa-K&av, ovk 
iuTLV airy 6 ]3toc Iv \oyi<Tfi(Jj> £w/ic* a\iayf)vu rrjv fax^ ai>Tov 
iv iSfofiaviv aWoTpioie. As ]3X6rw is here used in the sense 



of eXtt^w, as the Syriac and our version rightly take it, so 
eXntZo) is in Scripture taken in the sense of j3XtVw, Psal. 
cxlv. 15. ot 6^0aXju6t7ravrwv6tc a* iXiri^ovm, where the mar- 
ginal reading is, The eyes of all look upon thec' The 
description here belongs to the parasite, who lives at the 
pleasure, arid is a slave to the table, of another ; and only 
so long lives, of rather subsists, as that other shall please 
to give him room or refreshment. His life is not to be 
reckoned life, in the true estimate of living, Iv Xoytajtiw ?w$jc« 
His subsistence is precarious, as it depends upon the will 
and humour of another; he renders hiriiself contemptible 
by his obsequiousness and fawning; and is forced to sub- 
mit to a thousand meannesses to accomplish his end, and 
gain admittance and sustenance. 'AXivyfou xpvxvv Iv Idler- 
fxdmv aWorpiotg, the Vulgate badly renders, alit animam 
suam cibis' alienti; the sense is much Stronger, and our 
translators give it more truly! It is a metaphor taken from 
eating forbidden meats, and particularly the dSwXoflura, or 
things offered to idols; whereby legal pollution was con- 
tracted. It does not imply pollution only in general, but that 
species in particular, which arises from unlawful eating and 
drinking. (See Dan. i. 8. Mai. i.7.) Not to offend in this re- 
spect, or subject himself to the danger of it, will be the en- 
deavour of every man who is weir bred, or well instructed', 
or well disposed, for avr\p 7rEiratBevfilvo<; may signify any or 
all of these. 

Ver. 30. Begging is sweet in the mouth of the shameless\ 
but in his belly shall burn a fire. ] 'Evcrrojuart avaiSovtj. 
'AvaiSrje means here a beggar, who is impudently impor- 
tunate, and will take no denial, and is here used in its pro- 
per and original sense. It is not wantmerely, but r a bold 
and clamorous expression of it, which is here condemned. 
The sense is, That the professed beggar loses all shame, he 
makes a mere trade of it, and will not resolve nor be per- 
suaded to work, to get his living, and ease his necessity. 
This experience abundantly confirms in all those vagrants^ 
who infest cities and countries ; they will not quit that 
course of life, however enticed by good offers, or threat- 
ened with hard usage. Nay, will sometimes even threaten 
others themselves, if not relieved at the time, or in the man- 
ner, they expect. They love better to live in shameful 
loitering idleness, though exposed to a thousand inconve- 
niences and wants, than to alter their way of life, and gain 
a livelihood by honest means and labour. Plato, in the or- 
dering of his republic, expressly enjoins the magistrates to 
drive them out of all towns, thatthe country might be alto- 
gether free from such cattle. (Lib. xi. de Leg.) Grotius 
understands by wvp here great voraciousness and greediness, 
and Bossuet the extremity of hunger. This metaphor is not 
unusual in the poets. Thus Ovid in his fine description of 
fames, or hunger, 

"Furit ardor edendi, 



Perque avidas fauces, immensaquc viscera rcgnat. 

Utque rapax ignis non unquam alimenta recusat, 
Innumerasque faces crcmat, et quo copia major 
Est data, plura cupit." (Metamorph.) 

Junius understands it of the curse of God, and the' fire of 
his wrath, that shall consume gluttons; and others expound 
it of bodily diseases, which arc usually the consequence of 
intemperance. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

Vcr. 1. DEATH, how bitter is the remembrance of thee, 
to a man that liveth at rest in his possessions, unto the man 

that hath nothing to vex him! Ver. 2. O death, accept- 

able is thy sentence to the needy, and nnto him whose strength 
faileth, that is now in the last age f and is vexed with all 
things /] How beautiful is this contrast of the wise man's ! 
Death, says he, is considered as a most sovereign evil, as 
the greatest of misfortunes, by one in flourishing circum- 
stances, and in the bloom of years, and vigour'of constitu- 
tion. A state of affluence is so engaging, and has so many 
charms and endearments, that it steals men's affections, and 
binds those chains more strongly which fasten them to the 
earth, and their mortal prisons ; and when death approaches 
to break and dissolve them, the ungrateful. prospect gives 
horror and uneasiness, and the faster the earthly knot was 
tied, the greater will be the pain and unwillingness at the 
separation. Diogenes rallies Alexander the Great in the 
shades, and asks how he could patiently bear the thoughts 
of being there, when he remembered the happiness, glory, 
and state he was possessed of on the earth, the quitting his 
<TO)fxaro<pv\aKa{;, VTraoTnorac , aar^airaq, Ttfifjv .kcA oofcav. (Luc. 
Dial.) And indeed that mighty conqueror himself, that so 
often despised death in the field, when he was struck with 
a mortal disease in Babylon, and had death in his view, 
betrayed an inglorious panic ; his palace was filled with 
priests and diviners, and no superstition, says Plutarch, was 
so sottish, but he used it to preserve himself. And the exit 
of this conqueror of the world shews the impartiality of 
death in making no 'distinction. Some critics observe, 
that in those words of St. Luke xvi. 22.. cnriOavs 81 koI 
u irXovmog, there is a particular beautiful emphasis in teal, 
intimating, that as rich as he was his riches could not keep 
him from the power of the grave. On the contrary, to one 
in poverty, sunk with misfortunes, and overwhelmed with 
grief, or to the person stooping under the burden of decre- 
pit old age, death is esteemed as the end of all pain and 
misery, and as a seasonable relief and good. As nothing 
tics him to the earth, he looks upon death, especially the 
good man that is departing, with a composed countenance, 
and his approach to it is attended with hope and pleasure; 
he considers it as the haven of his shattered bark, as the 
final period of all his vexations, and the agreeable passage 
to a better and more welcome life, and he rightly estimates 
the exchange, when it shall happen to be, as it really is to 
those that die in the Lord, a substantial gain. How much 
.nobler is a contempt of life, proceeding from such a princi- 
ple, than that of the conceited stoic, who, either from an af- 
fected insensibility under the evils of life, or tho mere want 
of its good things, defies and laughs at death ? The conclu- 
sion we should draw, and (he use we should make of the 
remembrance of death, which will unavoidably intrude it- 
self into all breasts, is, not to shrink from it abjectly, but to 
reconcile ourselves to it, to familiarize the thoughts of it by 
meditation and reflection, and to prepare for it by dying 
daily to the world. 

Vcr. 3. Fear not the sentence of, death, remember them 
that have been before thee, and that come after, for this is the 
sentence of the Lord over all flesh. Ver .4. And why art thou 
against the pleasure of the Most High ? There is no inqui- 



sition in the grave, whether thou have lived ten, or a hundred, 
or a thousand years.'] Rptfia would be as properly rendered 
condemnation; this is the condemnation from the Lord upon 
all the descendants of Adam, who received their sentence 
.of mortality in his: and this maybe one reason, that, though 
-the first fathers of the world lived so long, yet it is noted of 
those that lived the longest, that at length they died, to shew 
that this sentence of God is infallible and'irreversible, and 
that he will bo found true in whatsoever he decrees. The • 
law of the Most High, in this respect, admits of no excep- 
tion ; we are not better than so many others that have gone 
before us, or than those that will follow after us, why should 
we therefore expect an exemption, or be so alarmed at what 
must necessarily happen? The great number that suffer 
alike, and undergo the same fate with us, should diminish 
and take off the horror, and the insignificancy and unscr- 
.viccableness of the fear ought to encourage us against the 
danger; as in a battle, where there te only a probability of 
death, despair drives away alifcar, and turns it into bravery 
and courage. Seneca has a pertinent observation on the 
occasion, u Stultum est timere quod vitare non possis. 
Stultum est dolere in ejusmodi conditione tc esse, in qua 
nemo non est; solatium est grande cum univcrso.umlrapi." 
(De Provid. cap. 5.) Another motive to reconcile us to 
the thoughts of death is, that long life is far from being 
always desirable ; it may perhaps occasion our sharing in 
more misfortunes, or only serve to increase the number of 
our sins. The inquiry in the other world will not be how 
long, or how little, persons have lived here ; none will then 
envy or reproach others about the number of years, or the 
state and condition they lived in upon earth; but the grand 
inquisition will be, which no age or quality can escape, how 
they behaved themselves here, how their stewardship was 
managed, and their time improved; how the account stood 
at the very instant of death ; for after that there will not 
be any possibility of altering, changing, or correcting what 
is past. 

Ver. 5. The children of sinners are abominable children, 
and they that are conversant in the dwelling of the ungodly^ 
The evil example and bad principles of parents have an 
influence upon the conduct and sentiments of their chil- 
dren ; and as vice spreads and grows worse in every gene- 
ration, .the son of a wicked father is generally more aban- 
doned and corrupt. The last clause is but indifferently 
rendered ;■ the sense according to the .Greek is, That the 
children of sinners, as being born corrupt and with evil 
dispositions, seek out for loose companions like them- 
selves, and are chiefly conversant with the wicked, and in 
such places of infamy as they resort to. 

Ver. 7. The children will complain of an ungodly father, 
because they shall be reproachedfor his sake.] A parent who 
bestows nothing better upon his children than the sad lot 
of a spurious birth, and the ignominy and contempt which 
generally attend it, is to be looked upon rather as an enemy 
than a father; and he that gives his lawful issue no better 
inheritance than the poison of a bad example, and makes 
them Uie children of wrath by the loose maxims which he 
instils into them, and his evil communication before them, 
or, by giving them too much liberty, permits them knowingly 
to follow evil courses without restraint, is he not rather a , 
murderer than a father? .But such parents as encourage 
their, children in vice or lewdness, that arc themselves the 
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seducers and betrayefs of trieir innocence, that teach them 
•to sin, and perhaps sin together with them ; are not such 
unnatural tempers very fiends ? We read with astonishment 
-of those merciless parents that offered with their own hands 
souls destitute of help in sacrifice to Moloch; (Wisd. xii. 9.) 
and are such as initiate their own children into impure or 
Bacchanalian rites, less wicked and barbarous? Will not 
such unhappy ones rise in judgment against and accuse 
.their parents, at the great tribunal, of cruelty and inhuman- 
ity, and be loud ivitnesses of wickedness against them in the 
day of their trial? (Wisd. iv. 6.) 

Ver. 8. Woe be unto you, ungodly men. . . .for if you in- 
crease, it shall be to your destruction. Ver. 9. And if you 
be born, you shall be born to a curse: and if you die, a curse 
shall be your portion.} The wise man here "addresses him- 
m self to the wicked, whose birth at first, as it was thought a 
curse, so their death will end with one. It had been better 
for persons with such evil dispositions never to have been 
born, than to be bora and live in continual sin, and be eter- 
nally miserable. Was it not to be' wished that such men as 
Cain, Jeroboam, Antiochus Epiphanes, Judas, Simon Ma- 
gus, Maxentius, &c. and other wicked and notorious sin- 
gers, had never seen light? The author of the book of 
Wisdom describes the Canaanites, in like manner, as a 
naughty generation, or accursed seed from the beginning, 
(xii. 10.) Grotius finds fault with the present reading of the 
Greek, and restores it thus, ^Eavyap-irXtiOwOrrri, tig cnr&Xziav 
yt\ri]<nrz, koi lav awo9avr)re, dg tcarapav fitpiaSyazrC .1. e. If ye 
increase by a multitude of children, ye shall beget them to 
their destruction ; and when ye die, ye shall be ranked among 
the cursed. In the following verse, many copies omit utto 
Karapag, and the sense indeed seems better without it;*that 
as earth returns to earth, so evil as naturally to the evil. 

Ver. 16* Therefore be shamefaced according to my word; 
for it is not good to retain all shamefacedness, neither is it 
altogether approved in every thing.'] Ov yap l<m -rraaav alaxy- 
vr\v diaj>v\a%at koXov, koi ov iravra iramv Iv ttHjtu ziSoKiuurai. 
Various are the senses of this last clause. Bossuet renders 
with the Vulgate : All things are not to be approved of in 
all, or by all, or are not equally profitable or delightful to 
all. The Geneva version has, Neither are all things allowed 
as faithful in all men. Grotius has still a different sense, 
!Nor is it commendable to be altogether incredulous, or to 
disbelieve everything, and reads airtaruv instead of Ivirtaru. 
But I conceive, as the author proceeds in the remainder of 
the chapter to lay down divers rules, not only to distinguish 
that which is shameful from that which is not so, but' also 
to set down the degrees and circumstances which enhance 
the turpitude of any action; that this verse should be con- 
sidered as the entrance upon that subject, and the sense to 
be, That there are some instances when we should not be 
ashamed, and some when we should, for.it is not good 8m- 
<pv\aTTitv to avoid all shame [so Grotius understands the 
word, and so it is used, Prov. vi. 24. and elsewhere] ; for that 
there is a commendable shame this author has determined, 
iv. 21. which seems indeed to be a better rendering, than 
that of our version, and makes the whole clearer and more 
consistent; viz. That it is neither good to avoid all shame, 
because there is a shame which is a glory and grace, nor is 
shame to be approved of in every person, or on every occa- 
sion, because there is a faulty and a criminal shame. This 
is confirmed by what follows in this and the next chapter, 



where the wise man instances in several particulars, and 
shews when and of what things we ought or ought not to be 
ashamed. 

Ver. 17. Be ashamed ofivhoredom before father and mo- 
ther, and of a lie before a prince or a great man.] k\ax vv * a - 
0£ a7ro TrarpoQ -irtpl Tropvuag. ,'A7r6 is here used in the sense 
of coram,, denoting the person, before whom the offence is 
committed, (see 1 John ii. 28.) and so answers to ^SD among 
the Hebrews, a facie, in conspectu, as irzpl, which follows 
here, denotes the matter of the sin. Some Latin copies 
have propter, i. e. upon account of the relation or dignity 
of such persons. As fornication or any indecent act or 
word in the presence of parents, or in such an open man- 
ner or place .as may come to their knowledge, for so far it 
may be extended, betrays a contempt of them, and must 
occasion great concern to them; so, with respect to truth, 
as great a regard should be had to princes, who may be 
considered asfathers too in their public capacity, and as 
their persons and office are sacred, they have a right not to 
be imposed upon by any falsehood. What Terence says of 
private parents may include also civil ones; " Qui mentiri 
aut fallere instituit patrem aut matrem, tanto magis aude- 
bit caeteros." Here is a great hiatus in the oriental ver- 
sions; scarce one of the particulars from this place .to 
ver. 9. of the next chapter is taken any notice of, which, 
according, to Jansenius, are no less than fourteen subjects 
of-real sharhe, very different from each other. Some are 
crimes, others only faults, more or less considerable, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of them. There are others, 
.which are rather instances of inadvertence and incivility, 
than sins, properly speaking, against God. 

Ver. 18. Of an offence before a judge and ruler, of iniquity 
before a congregation and people.] IlXjj/ujuAua means here 
some open misbehaviour or crime before persons in office, 
whose authority and dignity, as they demand a respectful 
obedience, so will they be sure to punish what gives any 
offence in their presence, and make an immediate example 
of such as seem to disrespect and slight them. Crimes 
done covertly, not being known, have often the good for- 
tune to escape punishment; but such as are done perhaps 
in the court of justice, or in the very verge of it, in a bold 
and daring manner, or contemptuous and profane words 
spoken in the hearing of the public magistrate, being so 
many instances of defiance, as well as folly, are sure to be 
punished, as such an insult deserves. By avvaytoyrj some 
understand the great Sanhedrin, and by avo^xia, sedition. 
Others think any public injury against the good of the state 
to be here meant, in which may be included evil counsels 
and designs, threats, conspiracies, aud attempts upon the 
laws, privileges, and liberties of a people, which occasion 
jealousy and clamour, and often bring down public punish- ' 
ment upon such as have been suspected of a design to in- 
fringe them. History abounds with examples of impeach r 
ments and proscriptions of bad patriots, and sometimes the 
people have been so exasperated against the supposed 
enemies of thcir country, as to assassinate, stone, or other- 
wise destroy them. One sees by the example of Rehoboam, 
king of Judah, how dangerous it is to provoke the people 
by any imprudent answer or threatening language. (1 Kings 
xii. 14.) The advice seems nearly the same with that vii. 7." 
(See note on it.) 'A&k-fa, which follows, is not to be used 
even towards a stranger, but the relations we may be en- 
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gaged in will claim even beyond strict justice. Something 
is due to our acquaintance, more to our friends, but most 
to a partner, who may be considered as our other self. 

Ver. 19. And of theft in regard of tht place where thou 
sojournest, and in regard of the truth of God and his cove- 
nant*'] 'Atto tottov ov ffapoiKt'iQ 7T£pi k-Ao7rfjc, kclL «tto a\r]0dag 
£coD koI &a0»'jk-T/c. Some* and our translators in particular, 
seem to unite these sentences, as if they related to the same 
thing ; viz. Be ashamed of any cheating or fraud in a strange 
place or. country, for thereby you shew your forgetfulness 
of the law of God: or, Above all be ashamed of unfaith- 
fulness in transgressing the law and the covenant of the 
Lord, by any instance of falsehood or theft. Others make 
them distinct, and to relate to different things, and refer the 
second clause to what follows ; thus, Be ashamed of vio- 
lating the truth and covenant of the Lord, by mixing with 
idolaters, and eating meat offered to idols at a profane 
table. Jansenius thinks it an interpolation, and that it 
crept, in here from xlii. 2. because no sin is mentioned 
here, as in the other sentences, of which a man should bo 
ashamed. Grotius's emendation seems to set all right, and 
contains the particular supposed wanting here, viz, for- 
getfulness of God ; for with great probability he conjec- 
tures the true reading to be, ano X/j0ijc %(ov, & r. X. i. e. Be 
ashamed of forgetfulness of God, his law, and covenant Dr. 
Grabe accordingly adopts this as most preferable. (Prole- 
gom. cap. 4. torn, iii.) It maybe proper to observe, thata™ 
in most of the following passages takes the sense in which 
Trcpi hath been used. 

And of scorning to give and take.] i. e. Be ashamed, to 
use any deceit with respect to what you pay or receive. 
One may cheat either by paying in bad coin, or by paying 
too little, or by refusing to do it but by compulsion : and 
in receiving, the same fault is committed by taking more 
than is due, or by demanding it too soon or unseasonably, 
or by oppressive methods. This may also be extended to 
accounts which are not fairly and honestly kept, when ono 
enters more than he has paid, or less than he has received; 
Or a wrong may be done to creditors by refusing to pay at 
all, or by deferring payment unreasonably, or by a fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. The sense briefly is, — that in matters of 
commerce, for so the phrase is used xlii. 7. and by the 
rabbins, we should be ashamed to be dishonest, and both 
pay and receive with honour and justice. 2k-opaici<rju6c, 
here rendered scorning, means cheating, and is equivalent, 
according to. Hesychius, to a-irart}^ if we take the phrase 
in the sense of charity and generosity, as it is used Phil, 
iv. 15. the meaning then is, That we should be ashamed to 
alienate to a private use public money, and particularly to 
abuse or mispend what is given for the relief of the poor, or 
to other pious uses ; but this caution is mentioned ver. 21. 
and is better so understood there than of detaining a pri- 
vate gift or legacy. 

Ver. 20. And of silence before them that salute thee.] The 
wise man having instanced in the former verse in a species 
of rudeness, viz. lolling on the table, instead of resting 
with the elbow upon the triclinium, as was the custom in 
this writer's time, proceeds to mention another instance of 
-impoliteness; viz. the not receiving civilities kindly, and 
returning them obligingly; which distant behaviour pro- 
ceeds from pride, and a contempt of others. To return a 
salutation is one species of debt due to those that are so 



obliging to us ; and we should even prevent those that are 
approaching us in a respectful manner, howevetf, not be b<v 
hind hand in returning their civility. Politeness and good 
manners demand this; especially towards our friends, who 
are cordial and sincere in their affections and professions 
towards us. They differ widely from Such flatterers as ad- 
dress, and would insinuate themselves by fulsome language, 
whose carriage is affected, and their visits insidious. Such 
officious designing persons Solomon means, when be says, 
lie that blesseth his friend with a loud-voice, rising early in 
the morning, it shall be counted a curse 'to him. (Prov. 
xxvii. 14.) How much better and clearer is the rendering 
of the LXX. Sc av ev\oyy <p(\ov to irpan fityaX-g ry $a)vy, 
Karaptofiivov ov$lv Sutfyiptiv $o|«. Non differt ab eo qui 
maledicit, Syriac ; to which agrees the Vulgate* After 
these the author proceeds to mention some suspicious 
instances of over-civilities, as too great admiration of 
and regard for another man's .wife, or too much intimacy 
and familiarity with his maid : next he instances in an 
over-fondness for a man's self, whereby he becomes tire* 
some by a tedious repetition of his own actions and words ; 
for so Grotius understands ZivripuMri^, ver. 23. and, which 
may be resolved into the same cause, the spreading re- 
ports, Xdyoc alcove, publishing: all one hears to the detri- 
ment and disparagement of others.. To be careful pot to 
offend in any of these particulars, wall be to a man's 
honour, 

CHAP. XLII. 

Ver. % JjlND of judgment to justify the ungodly.] This 
carries a very bad sense, as it stands in our version, as if 
the advice was, not to be ashaimed of a judgment or senr 
tence to justify the ungodly; except ^iKaivaai means here, as 
it does sometimes in Greek writers, to condemn or punish. 
The sense is, Be not ashamed to oppose any judgment' or 
sentence in which a wicked man is intended to be favoured 
or acquitted; besofaTfrom concurring in a wrong sentence, 
as to resolve to oppose all wickedness, as soon as it is- dis- 
covered and known to you: let neither fear, nor friendship, 
nor interest, nor any human regard, stop you in the prose- 
cution of justice, according to the direction, Deut. i.16,17. 

Ver. 3. Of reckoning with thy partners and travellers. ~^ 
YltpX \6yov Koivwviov Kal 6§onr6pa)v. Grotius understands this 
of not being ashamed to entertain companions and fellow- 
travellers, (TvvoSonropove, with agreeable discourse, to shew 
civility to those we travel with or meet on the way, to tako 
in good part what they say, and to contribute by friendly 
intercourse to make the time and journey pass agreeably. 
Others/more justly, of doing business uprightly, as an agent 
for other people, whether neighbours or strangers, and keep- 
ing a fair account. Badwell explains it, which seems tho 
best sense, of a judicial hearing between an acquaintance 
and a stranger, and of not being influenced by prejudice in 
favour of the former, .but to judge, equally and impartially 
between friends and those that are unknown, between do- 
mestics and foreigners.. That oSonropoc is sometimes used 
in the sense of %ivo$, see Montfauc. Hexapl. 2 Kings xii.4. 

Or of the gift of the heritage of friends.] Ilc/rt Soo-auc *A*/- 
povojiiae tratpuv. I do hot greatly approve Grotius's ex- 
position, Be not ashamed to declare your friends for your 
heirs, or to give legacies to your.acquaintance, though youc 
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relations be discontented, and take it amiss. The sense 
ruay eitherbe, Take great care not to be partial in the di- 
viding an inheritance, where your friends are concerned 
and have an interest, Dims lepartage d'un heritage oh vos 
amis sont interessez, according to Calmet.* For where a 
man has several Iratpot, and they have, as they naturally 
will have, different degrees of interest and influence with 
him, he may be in great danger of accepting persons/ in 
making a division between them. Or, the advice here may 
be, to distribute tut estate, inheritance, or effects, of a de- 
ceased friend, according to his mind and intention, and con- 
formably to the tenor of his will, without listening to or re- 
garding the solicitations or talk of interested and dissatis- 
fied persons: and, if the trust be vested in you, to divide 
the inheritance impartially among the several coheirs. Ac- 
cording to this sense Soaig is equivalent to SiaSoaig. 

Ver. 4. Or of getting much or little.] Look narrowly to 
the weights and measures of those with whom you have any 
dealing, and also to the prices which are set upon their 
goods, and trouble not yourself about those who blame or 
laugh at your scrupulous exactness in these particulars ; or, 
adhere strictly to right and equity, even at the expense, of 
your own interest ; mind not the getting more or less in any 
dealing or bargain, but the getting it honestly and fairly. 
Nor be ashamed in traffic, says Calmet, to be honest and 
deal fairly, Dans les petits comme dans les grands gains, in 
small as well as large gains, in little matters as well as 
greater. 

Ver. 5. And of mercliants' indifferent selling.]' Tltpl aSia- 
<j>6pov 7rpa<7ca*c Zfnropwv. Ni de corriger le desordre qui regne 
dans le commerce entre les marchands, says Calmet, apply- 
ing it to magistrates, whose business it is to prevent any 
injustice between buyers and sellers. As referred to sell- 
ing, the Greek literally may mean, Be not ashamed to look 
out for a good chapman, to treat with jdifferent persons or 
merchants, and to choose among them him that offers the 
best price. As referred to buying, Be not ashamed to ask 
the price of things, to examine and cheapen that which 
you are about to buy, if you cannot depend on the person's 
truth and honesty; or, if imposed upon, to complain of a 
bad commodity, to turn it back, or to insist on an ex- 
change, or an abatement. Most of the versions and com- 
mentators understand Stafyopov in the sense of indifferent, 
as our translators do; but Sicupopov in this writer more 
generally signifies money. (Scevii.19. xxvii. 1. 2 Mace, 
i. 35.) According to this acceptation it may mean, Be not 
ashamed to ask for the money for goods sold and delivered 
to the merchant ; or, when you are about to receive a sum 
of money, scruple not to look at it, to try and examine it, 
to tell it, and, if need be, to weigh it. 

Ver. G. Sure keeping is good where an evil wife is.] *EttI. 
yvvaitci irovripa KaXov a<ppayig. S^pcryic here signifies a. sig- 
net or seal, with which things valuable and precious were 
scaled, for their better safety and preservation. A wise 
master of a family, says this writer, denies even to his 
wife the usual power in his house, if he knows her to be 
indiscreet, and has reason to question her management.- 
This advice, though well meant, is matter of great tender- 
ness ; as one should not distrust, when there is no very 
pressing occasion, nor raise a commotion and family dif- 
ference for only trifles missing, or abused, lest resentment 
should make her throw off all care in general ; so neither 



when there' is room enough for distrust and complftint 
should things be carried to such an extremity, as to ex- 
clude the mistress pf the house her proper province, and 
by putting matters out of her reach or cognizanee/to make 
her, as it were, a cipher in it. A generous confidence in a 
wife, joined with well-timed persuasion, observation on 
others' thriving and flourishing by means of management, 
and a sensible experience of domestic uneasiness, and 
their common loss for want of economy, will at length, it 
is probable, produce a happy change, and effect that which 
upbraiding or violent methods must, despair of attaining. 
Some extend this advice farther, and by ywfj novnpa un- 
derstand not merely a careless wife, who gives herself no 
concern about family affairs, but one who is loose and in- 
triguing ; that such a one, if not confined, should at least 
be kept within doors, and be denied opportunities of gad- 
ding abroad, cultivating, or continuing a dangerous ac- 
quaintance, and executing any latent scheme of mischief 
and wickedness. 

And shut up where many hands are.] A discreet governor, 
of a family keeps an account of all, and has an eye. to 
things how they go, not so much out of a spirit of distrust 
or eovetousness, as not to give servants an opportunity to 
injure, or defraud, and to hinder that mischief and waste, 
which is a sure attendantupon carelessness and negligence. 
This fine precept of economy is chiefly intended, says 
Calmet, for the benefit of great and rich families, which 
can never be so grand and considerable, as to be above the 
use of prudent management, nor indeed long continue their 
greatness and state without it. As their number of domes- 
tics and dependants is considerably larger, so is the danger 
of extravagance and waste proportion&bly greater. As 
these have no property in what is consumed, and their stay, 
and continuance generally but precarious, and imagine an 
unnecessary profusion for the credit of the great, they can- 
not be suspected of any principles of economy, nor to 
have either inclination or forecast to prevent needless ex-, 
penses. To stop such inconveniences arising often merely 
from wantonness, by prudent inspection or provision, will 
be no reflection, either upon the good sense, or dignity, or 
character, of the great. This writer has observed upon, 
another, occasion, that he that despiseth little things, shall 
perish by little and little, (xix. 1.) which is equally appli- 
cable to matters of expense, the small particulars whereof, 
whether arising fromservants' negligence, or other instances 
of mismanagement, seemingly trifling and insignificant, and 
as such taken no notice of, will be found at length to com- 
pose large sums, and the overlooking of these may be as- 
signed as one probable cause of the decay of estates. On 
the contrary, a great and well-regulated family, where or- 
der and a well-conducted plenty reign, is a sort of mi- 
crocosm, or the natural world in miniature, where, though 
the constituent parts are numberless, nothing in the struc- 
ture of it is idle or superfluous, every thing knows its place, 
has its use, keeps its course, and the more minute, as well 
as greater concerns of it, are administered with the most 
consummate wisdom. 

t Ver. 8. Be not ashamed to inform the unwise and foolish, 
and the extreme aged that contendeth with those that are 
young.] It is never shameful to reprove and correct the 
wicked and unwise, of whatever age or condition they be. 
If an old man acts beneath himself, betrays a misbecoming, ' 
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levity in words or actions; if he falls into crimes* which 
even the giddiness and fire of youth arc no excuse for; scru- 
ple not to reprove and admonish him. Remember with 
what zeal and spirit young Daniel proceeded against the 
two incontinent elders. The marginal leading is* full to 
this sense, and Hocschclius refers to a copy which had 
Kinvofiivov 7r€ot 7ropvz(ac, an old man acensed of fornication. 
Grotius understands it in the sense of our version, that it is 
proper to admonish an old man, differing or quarrelling 
with young men, or boys, as being "unworthy of his cha- 
racter, and a contest unsuitable to his strength and age. 
According to others, the sense is, Scruple not to take the 
part of elderly persons insulted by the younger sort ; pre- 
serve the reverence due to old age, and remind them who 
play upon them, if occasion be,' of the fate of those jeering 
young men (for so it should be rendered) who insulted the 
baldness of the prophet" Elisha. (2 Kings ii. 23.) This is 
proper advice literally taken; in a spiritual sense it may 
be understood as a direction, according to Messieurs of 
Port-Royal, to stand up for and maintain the truth and 
purity of the church, so venerable for its antiquity, and re- 
commended by the pious zeal of so many saints and fathers, 
who have appeared in its defence, when it is attacked by 
the upstart errors of such, w T hose proper character is a' 
fondness for novelty. : .: 

Vcr. 9. The father wakethfor the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her taketh away sleep; when she 
is young, lest she pass the flower of her age, and being mar- 
ried, lest she should be hated.] The received sense of the; 
former part is, that a daughter is the cause of. secret or 
hidden inquietude to the father, rrarQi airoKpv<pog aygvrrvta, 
which our translation follows ; but Grotius and others ap- 
ply aTroKpv^oc to S-iryarr/p, and thereby mean a virgin daugh- 
ter, who has not yet left her % father's house and family, but 
continues confined to her apartment, or the gynmemm. 
The Hebrews called such a one before marriage, Alma, 
i. e. one concealed, because, before they were espoused 
and led in form to their husbands, they remained always 
shut up, and concealed from the sight and acquaintance of 
men; and'even when a proposal was made for marriage, 
the whole courtship was transacted by proxies, without 
either of the parties seeing one another. The following sen- 
tence, When she is young, lest she pass the flower of her age, 
the Vulgate renders, Ne forte in adolescentia sua adiilta' 
ejficiatur, which affords no sense, adulta atas being the 
prime time for espousals; I think the rendering should 
either be superadulta, or, if the Greek would admit, adul- 
tera efficiatur, as Jerome's Bible has it, and that of Six-* 
tus V. which indeed the Syriac and Arabic greatly con- 
firm. The former has, In pueritia ipsius ne injuriavx patia- 
tnr; the latter, In adolescentia ipsius ne ajficiatur injuria. 
But still there seems good reason against admitting this 
conjecture, as this very sense is expressed in the beginning 
of the next verse. Superaditlta therefore seems' preferable, 
and answers better to the Greek ; and no wonder the father 
should be concerned on this head, as, according to tho com- 
mon notion of the Jews, it was esteemed dishonourable to 
pass the flower of age unmarried; (1 Cor. vii. 36.) and in 
particular, from the precept to increase and multiply, they 
thought themselves obliged to inarry at twenty, and de- 
clared, that whosoever neglected, this precept offended 
against the law, and was guilty of homicide. When mar- 



ried, tho parent's care still continued for his daughter, lest 
sho should be disagreeable to her husband by any bodily 
infirmity, badness of temper, or breach of conjugal chas- 
tity, for so the oriental versions understand what our trans- 
lators render misbehaviour; or, lest she should at length 
prove barren, which was reckoned a great disgrace in Is- 
rael, a barren wife being always looked upon with an evil 
eye in her husband's house ; all or any of which cases was 
a legal cause of divorce, and must occasion fresh concern 
and new difficulties to her near relations, by her being re- 
turned with disgrace, to7c 7rarptjcoTc avri/c, an elegant and 
truly classical expression. 

Ver. 12. Behold not every body's beauty, and sit not in. 
the midst of women. Ver. 13. For from garments cometh a 
moth, and from women wickedness.} The literal rendering, 
of the Greek is, Look not earnestly on every man for 
beauty ; which Calmet understands of paedorastism or so- 
domy, and says, this piece of advice was necessary to be* 
directed to those who lived among the Greeks or heathens, 
among whom this detestable crime, and the most shameful 
and unnatural actions, were notorious and common. It. 
may be considered also as a direction to young women not * 
to gaze upon or admire men's beauty, as what, follows re- 
lates to men, and their behaviour with respect to women.* 
The caution is, not to avoid w r oraen's company altogether, 
or not to continue long in it, which is both inoffensive and. 
agreeable; but not to communicate or reveal secrets, or: 
matters of consequence to them, or consult about grand. 
arcana in their presence or hearing ; so cwzSpzvziv is some- 
times taken ; and so it seems to be understood here by the* 
Arabic version. The next verse seems to bear harder still 
upon them, which the Vulgate renders, A muliere iniquitas. 
viri, and it makes the. sense rather clearer. I cannot per- 
suade myself to think, with many expositors, that the au- 
thor here, rightly understood, declares against the company* 
and conversation of women in general, as if certain dan- 
ger and mischief attended it ; or that he was such.an enemy 
to the sex as to ToTbid all intercourse with them, whom 
God made for man's society and comfort. What is said 
relates, I conceive, to bad or lewd women, whose acquaint-, 
ance will kindle the fire of lust,. and from such may be ex- 
pected to come 7rovTjpfo, both wickedness and misery. For t 
impure love is as a worm that gnaws the soul, it preys 
upon and eats insensibly what it fastens upon, and the ; 
danger is more to be feared, as it is less perceived, and 
the temptations to it more engaging ; it is the moth which 
breeds and engenders in clothes, continually fretting the 
garment without being perceived, till it is too late to pre-, 
vent and remedythe mischief. Such is the danger, and, 
such the decay, that will ensue from an artful, designing, 
and wicked woman. k v. . . 

Ver. 1,4. Better is the churlishness of a man, than acour-, 
teous woman; a woman, I say, which bringeth shame and re-, 
proach.] i. e. Better and more to your advantage is the rough 
admonition of a sincere friend, who means your good, than, 
the pretended kindness of a woman who aims only at mis-, 
chief. According to Calmet. the sense is, It is better to 
have a man for an enemy, than a woman, i. e. a deceitful 
1 woman, foT a friend ; the hatred of the one is less dangerous, 
' than the false tenderness and dissembled caresses of the 
other. Such was Delilah to Samson, and Judith to Ho-, 
lofcrhes. .By a courteous woman, we, are not to under-; 
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stand here, one that is modestly civil and obliging, and 
ready to do all good and commendable offices, who is truly 
ayaOoTTOibc, but one who is engaging by deceitful arts, and 
a false fondness, and courteous only to ensnare. It is ob- 
servable, that this writer himself seems purposely to de- 
sign to prevent any mistake, by adding more explicitly, 
that the woman he means is one whose subtle and en- 
gaging arts will in the end bring shame, and reproach, and 
ruin; to such unhappy ones as are drawn in by her. The 
Romanists object, that Josephus quotes this Verse as Scrip- 
ture, and links it with several precepts and maxims of Mo- 
ses. (Cont. App. lib. ii.) To this objection it will be suf- 
ficent to reply, 1. That he does not quote this passage 
avTo\t£ti, the sentence which occurs there is different from 
this. 2. That it was not in the original text of Josephus, 
appears from hence, that it is not in the ancient version of 
Ituffin. 3. Supposing him to quote this, it no more proves 
this book canonical, than his citing something out of Plato 
dc Legibus proves that book to be so. 4. Tpa<pyi is often 
used in a lax sense, to signify any ecclesiastical writing, 
and not precisely Scripture. (See Du Pin's Hist, of the Can. 
Cosin's Scholast. Hist. Huef. Demonst. Evang. prop. 4.) 

Ver. 15. Iivill now remember the ivorks of the Lord, and 
declare the things that I have seen : in the words of the Lord 
are his tvorksJ] 'EvXoyoig Kvpiov ra tpyaahrov. It seems, 
say Messieurs of Port-Royal, as if the following verses were 
a sort of song of the wise man, who rises on a sudden, as 
it were by a holy transport, which animates him through 
the admiration of the greatness of God's works. From this 
place to the end of the book, he is wholly taken up, either 
in praising the Lord, and enlarging upon the excellence 
of his works, or in publishing the praises of the Jewish 
worthies. He begins with a fine thought, that his word, 
or almighty fiat, w r as a perfect work; (2 Esd. vi. 38.) 
which greatly resembles that of Moses, Gen. i. 3. so much 
admired by Longinus, or that' comprehensive one of the 
Psalmist, Psal. xxxiii. 9. y Ev \6yy Kvpiov, I think would 
havo been more lofty, and conveyed a higher idea of God's 
power. Philo has the same thought, . 6 \6yog tpyov i<rr\v 
avT$, De Mofie, lib. i. and Clem. Alcxandr. Strom. lib. v. 
There is the like plural expression, arid upon the same oc- 
casion, in the very next chapter, (ver. 5. 10.) whjich our 
translators' have there rightly rendered in the singular. 
Grotius spoils this beautiful thought by joining lv Xoyotg 
to the foregoing sentence, and making (by what authority 
I know not) Kvpiov ra tpya avrov, to be a gloss crept into 
the text from the margin. 

Ver. 16. The sun that giveth light looketh upon all things, 
and the work thereof is full of the glory of the Lord,} This 
is not accurately rendered: the author is not here speaking 
professedly of the sun and its wonderful creation, as may 
ssem at first view (that follows in the next chapter); it is 
brought in here only by way of comparison. The sense is, 
The glory of God appears in the whole creation, as the light 
of the sun is seen upon all the earth. "Epyov avrov is not 
rightly rendered the work thereof, understanding it of the 
making'of the sun, but relates to God,— God's work, or his 
whole creation, is full of his majesty, or of the majesty "of 
his glory. So Grotius, Sicut sol omnia perlustrat, ita et 
opus hoc Dei universum plenum est ipsiusmajestate. The 
oriental versions too take it comparatively, and some 
MSS. have &>$ rjAtoc <f>u>riZ<t>v. 

vol. iv. 



Ver. 17. TIte Lord hath not given power to the saints to 
declare all his marvellous .works, which the Almighty Lord 
firmly settled; that whatsoever is, might be established for 
his glory.] The Vulgate reads with an interrogation, Nonne 
Dominus fecit sanctos enarrare omnia mirabilia sua? un- 
derstanding probably by the saints, either the angels, and 
blessed in heaven, who know and celebrate his pQwerand 
greatness, or, in an inferior sense, the Israelites, to whom 
God made known his. laws and wondrous works, while 
other nations continued in darkness and ignorance. The 
author wisely premises this, says Calmet, to excuse his 
own attempt in undertaking so, lofty a subject, which the 
angels themselves do not comprehend, much less can ex- 
plain perfectly. But the generality of interpreters, with 
our translators, understand the passage in a quite contrary 
sense, — that God hath not given such a power or enabled 
his saints to declare all the wonders which he hath done; 
and, as Almighty Lord, hath established, beyond all pow;er 
of alteration or disturbance, in such a perfect manner, that 
they. may continue for ever, in the order and manner he has 
fixed them, to his glory, and the good of the whole system; 
which seems confirmed by a parallel passage, xviii. 4. 
To whom hath he given power to declare his xcorks? and 
who shall find out his noble acts? who shall number the 
strength of his majesty ; and who shall also tell out his 1 
mercies? where the interrogation is equivalent to a nega.- 
tive; and the Greek in the first sentence so expresses it, 
oyBtvi l%tTTolri<jtv l%ayyukai ra tpya avrov. 

Ver. "18. He seeketh out the deep and the heart, and con- 

sidereth their crafty devices: and he beholdeth the 

signs of the world.] Something seems here wanting, and is 
probably dropped from the text j Grotius supposes it to be 
avQodmojv, which, indeed, the Vulgate has inserted, Abyssum, 
et cor hominum investigavit ; but what arc we to understand 
by the signs of the world, which God is said here to be- 
hold? The learned critic above says, that the least dis- 
cernible point of time is called <njjueTov, and that God 
knoweth every portion and instant of time, and what passes 
in it. According to. Calmet, it means, that he sees into and 
understands all future events, not by inspection of the 
stars, or the help of any signs natural, but he knows per- 
fectly all the changes that happen in nature, jvithout hay- 
ing any occasion to consult second causes. And how^ 
indeed, should he be ignorant of them, who seeth from 
everlasting to everlasting, to whom all things, past and * 
future, are present; and the events of all times and ages 
arc known from all eternity, and as it were written in hi^ 
mind? ovll dc \6yog, not even one thing, for so it should 
.be rendered, is hidden from him. 

Ver. 22. O how desirable are all his works, and that q, 
man may see even to a spark. Ver. 23. All these things live 
and remain for ever, for all uses, and they are all obedient.] 
Who can refrain from praising God that sees his glory, 

and how dohis works command our wonder, and merit to be 

• * 

extolled and reverenced by all that fear him? for after re- 
presenting to ourselves, in the best manner we are .able, 
his excellence and beauty, all that we can attain to is, in v 
comparison, but a spark; so small a part of his works do 
we see, and so imperfect is our knowledge. Or the sense 
may be, We see the wonders of his works even in a spark ; * 
•i. e. all his creatures proclaim his greatness, and there \s 
none, how small soever it be, in which we do not discern 
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marks of Ids wisdom and power. By this all created na- 
ture has subsisted through numberless successive gene- 
rations, and will subsist to the remainder of time, fulfilling 
his will, and serving the purposes which be has assigned 
them. " All things (says a very judicious writer), since 
the time that God did first proclaim the edicts of his law 
upon the natural world, have continued their regular course; 
heaven and earth have hearkened unto his voice, and their 
labour hath been to do his will. If nature should in- 
termit* her course, and leave, though it wcro but for 
a little while, the observation of her own laws; if those 
principal and mother elements, whereof all things in this 
lower world are made, should lose the qualities they now 
have ; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our 
heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if the celestial 
spheres should forget their wonted motions, and by irre- 
gular volubility turn themselves any other way; if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, who now, as a giant, doth 
run his unwearied course, should, as it were, through a lan- 
guishing faintness, begin to stand, and to rest himself; if 
the moon should wander from her beaten way; the times 
and seasons of the year blend themselves by confused and 
disordered mixture ; the winds breathe out their last gasp; 
the clouds yield no more rain; the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence, and the fruits of it pine away, as child- 
ren at the withered breasts of their mother, no longer able 
to yield them relief;— what would become of man himself, 
whom these things do now all serve ? Sec we not plainly, 
Jliat the obedience of the creatures unto the law of, nature 
is the stay of the whole world?" (Hooker's Ecclcs. Pol. 
p. 37.) 

Ver. 24. All things are double one against another, and he 
hath made nothing imperfect.'] Each thing has its contrary 
in nature, and the 6ne is opposed to the other, night to 
day, evil to good, death to life, cold to heat, dry to wet, 
&c. Many of the ancient philosophers maintained the like 
contrariety of qualities in nature ; they thought the universe 
subsisted by a just temperature of these opposites and ex- 
tremes, none of which predominated over the other, though 
there was a mutual antipathy betwixt them. Ovid, speak- 
ing of the creation of the world, says, That God by his 
wisdom knew how to reconcile this opposition, and to keep 
things in a fixed and permanent state, notwithstanding this 
continual disagreement: (Metamorph. lib. i.) and so wo 
find it; even this diversity, instead of disturbing the order 
of the universe by any confusion, is, like to that of differ- 
ent voices in an excellent concert of music, accompanied 
with an order and. regularity, connexion and dependance, 
wonderful in such a variety of bodies, whose harmony, 
during such a revolution of numberless ages, composes 
a hymn to the glory of the great Creator. (See note on 
xxxiii. 14, 15.) 

CHAP. XLIII. 

Vcr. 1. A HE pride of the height, the clear firmament, the 
beauty of heaven, xuilh his glorious show.] Dr. Grabe thinks 
that this chapter ought to begin at ver. 15. of the last, and 
so indeed the subject and connexion seem to require; and 
there is the more probability that this begins wrong, as wc 
cannot account for the construction of the Greek, if wo, 
do not refer yavpiajia, vTzplw/ia, and tlBog to opwv in the pre- 



ceding verse of the last chapter, and put them in apposi- 
tion to So^v immediately foregoing to the following sense, 
Who can be satisfied with contemplating his glory; viz. the 
immensity of height, the vast expanse of clearness, sublime 
candens, as Ennius well expresses it, the general face of 
the heavens, exhibiting to the sight a most glorious show? 
The obscurity licrc seems to arise from a string of Hebra- 
isms, for which wc have a parallel place, Psal. xxix. 2, 3. 
where- EHp, /Win beauty of holiness, means beautiful 
holy place; ^fOTbt* God of glory, means the glorious 
God; PD2 7\p TVQ a voice in might and in glory, means 
a mighty and glorious voice. So the words here rendered 
bjyavplana v\povg, might signify a most exalted altitude, 
urtpiwiia KaOaQiorrrrog, a most clear sky, expansum purum, 
as Junius has it; and both these farther represented, as 
being or exhibiting tlSog ovpavov, the face of heaven, which 
is tlSog ev opafxaTi 3o?ne> « glorious sight, or view, of his 
glory; which answers in nature to what the prophet saw 
in revelation, which is called by him, i; vpamg 6juoiw/zaror 
Su?rjc Kvpiov. (Ezek. i. 28.) I cannot hero conceal from 
the learned reader an ingenious conjecture, which aims at 
explaining this, by a simile 'borrowed from art, and sup- 
poses the reading possibly might be, tv roQtvp.a n iv%r\g" 
i. e. That the face of the heavens to appearance is as one 
entire piece of carved work, one grand sphere, most per- 
fectly turned, andjoaost beautifully engraven, the difficulty 
of whose workmanship is known to increase, according to 
the bulk of the thing intended to be perfected. If Phidias 
then wouldfind it difficult to turn a little sphere toreuma 
cceli, (Mart. lib. iv. 3D.) of some few feet in diameter only, 
what an idea must it raise of the great Creator of the uni- 
verse, whose sphere is infinite in height and breadth, and 
yet 'smoothed to the greatest exactness? And, indeed, 
considering the philosophy of those times when our author 
wrote, the description here given of the face of the heavens, 
taken in this light, carries in it something sublime and no- 
ble, and even poetical too, as being the exact picture of 
nature. . If to this wc add, that toreuma was a term of 
art frequent in Egypt, when the Greek language was in use 
there, it may seem not improbable that the translator of 
this work, who resided there so long, might borrow it from 
thence. 

Ver. 2. The sun when it appeareth,declaring at his rising 
a marvellous instrument, the work of the Most High.] "HXiog 
lv 67rracrt$ hayyiXkwv lv l^oSy, crtavog Sav/iatrrov tpyov 
fylarov. The Geneva version here is much clearer, The 
sun also, a marvellous instrument, ivhen it appeareth, de- 
clareth at his going out the work of the Most High; i. e. The 
very first sight of the suu (so oTrrama is used vcr. 16.) in the 
morning, is an evidence of its being the work of God, and a 
wonderful instrument in his hand, which the sun itself is a 
farther evidence f of at his noonday height, lv juc<r?i/ij3/>fy au- 
tov, (ver. 3.) by his powerful effects upon the earth. As 
owraala hath been thought sufficiently expressive without 
tSoSoc, and oiayy&Xwv seems to require and usually has 
something after it, some have been induced to attempt an 
alteration here. Drusius seems to like IvSogv sol in aspectu 
glorioso. Grotius, lv tvSo& t >, sol in aspectu ilium gloriosum, 
i. e. Deum, annuntians, which affords a good meaning, but 
does not follow from his reading. It suggests to me, I think, 
the true owe, jhv tvlotov, i. e. The beautiful appearance of 
the sun proclaimed the Glorious One; which is lofty and 
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truly expressive of God. Bossuet, Junius, and Drusius, 
seem to favour this explication. The allusion in this verse 
to Psal. xix. is plainly discernible. 

Ver. 4. A man blowing a furnace is in works of heat, but 
the sun burnetii the mountains three times more: breathing 
out fiery vapours, and sending forth bright beams, it dim- 
rfteth the eyes. Ver. 5. Great is the Lord that made it, and 
<it his commandment it runneth hastily.'] If we change the 
point, there may be another sense given of the place besides 
that in our version ; viz. That the sun himself bloweth up a 
furnace, or containeth a heat three times more intense than 
that in ironworks, or other works of metals; meaning, that 
extreme beat which is in the region or body of the sun it- 
self,, from whence issue those fiery vapours here mentioned, 
as was the prevailing opinion in the early times of science. 
Hence too proceed those harmless and bright beams which 
warm and cherish the earth, which contribute to vision, and 
pldase and entertain the organ of it, unless poured on it 
in too great abundance/ Of this great body, this globe of 
Are, the wise man observes, that it is as obsequious to its 
Maker's will, as the meanest and most inconsiderable of his 
creatures, and continues his constant daily course, in the 
manner appointed, with incredible swiftness; for I think 
jca-tWfvcTf, which is read by the Syr. Vulg. and the three 
•principal Grcekcditions, means here no extraordinary ac- 
celeration, but the constant speed of the sun. It might be 
translated, and by his commandment makethhis progress 
speedy. Some copies have KartVauae iropdav, sedavit iter, 
as Junius renders, and as the marginal reading is, alluding 
probably to the sun's standing still in the time of Joshua. 
(Josh. x. 13.) 

Ver. G. He made the moon also to serve in her season, for 
a declaration of times, and a sign qf the world.] YLai ot\rivr\v 
t7rotij(TC tlgaraciv, elg icaipbv avTrjg, avacei£iv xpovwv, not otjjluTov 
al&vog. Thus the Psalmist, He appointed the moon for 
certain seasons, 4g ncupovg, (Psal. civ. 19.) ug aramv, may 
signify to be in her station, to be in waiting. Dr. Grabe 
has lv araau. The Vulgate renders, Luna in omnibus in 
tempore $wo,from some copies which have rjcreX^vr] lv iramv, 
k.t. X. which reading indeed hath more authority than the 
present, but affords no good or determinate sense. The 
great difference that occurs in the first part of the verse I 
suspect is owing to the astronomical word <pamg, not gene- 
rally understood, and here most probably made use of; and 
that the following, which is a reading betwixt the Vatican 
and Alexandrian MS. and approaching to both, is the true 
one, Kat t) o-fXj'/v^ lv <pa<Tu elg xaipov avrrig, and then putting 
avaSa&c for avadei^iv, as Grabe has it, the wholo will be 
clear; viz. And the moon is in her phase according to her 
seasons (i. e. has a different phase to every different day of 
•her monthly course), a proof of times, and a sign of age, or 
a perpetual sign. Her change of appearance marking out 
the lesser portions of time/and her periods or revolutions 
the greater. It is plain from this place, as likewise from 
Josephus and Philo, says Calmet, that the Jews made use 
-of the Grecian year, as to religious matters and ceremo- 
nies, after the time of Alexander the Great; i. e. their year 
was solar, and their months lunar. 

Ver. 7. From the moon is the sign of feasts, a light that 
decreaseth in her perfection.] The first part seems wrongly 
translated ; the Greek is, inrb m\<ivr)g crrj/iaov iopr^g,frbm the 
moon is the sign of the feast, i. e. the feast of the new moon. 



The first phasis or appearance of the moon was of great 
importance in the Jewish religion ; as God commanded 
that the new moon should be a festival, and that.thcy should 
offer up a particular sacrifice to him on that day. (Numb, 
xxviii.) It is no wonder that the Jews took such care to 
discover this new moon at its very first emerging, and that 
even the great Sanhedrin should be concerned in declaring 
and fixing it, since both the civil and religious parts of the 
Jewish calendar depended upon it; and for their better 
help herein, they had pictures, or similitudes, of the moon 
in tables, and upon the walls of their upper rooms, from 
which they judged of the several appearances of the new 
moon. Nor is the latter part more accurately translated ; 
it should either be a light that decreaseth upon her perfec- 
tion, for so IttI signifies here ; or, a light lessening till it is 
out, or to its end, and so the Geneva version has it: 
(jvvriXeia is used thus, Matt. xiii. for when the moon is at 
the full, and her whole disk luminous, which may be called 
her perfection, her light after that diminishes, and she re- 
turns through the same figures to her first crescent, and 
then she re-enters the rays of the sun. 

Ver. 8. The month is called after her name, increasing 
wonderfully in her changing.] This holds true with respect 
to the Greek tongue, which to us now is the only original 
of this work: jxfiv, the month, seems a contraction from 
Mj'/vtj, the moon, aiid in out English language, the words 
moon and month have as near an affinity. But this was 
not so to an ancient Israelite ; for the respective words for 
moon and month, in the Hebrew, have no such affinity to 
each other. Without doubt, the true reading here is, M/jvtj 
Kara to ovojia avrj\g l<mv\ for not the month, but the moon 
is wonderful, and therefore av%avou£vr t> which the Roman 
edition hath, is better than av%av6uzvog, which the Complut. 
and Alex, have, which Grotius absurdly refers to ^wariip, 
though avrrjg comes between. It is the moon, which, ac- 
cording to her name, increases wonderfully in her change; 
for in what sense can this be said of a month? but the 
Hebrew word ITTV luna, agrees with this sense, as being 
derived probably either from 2VH dilatari, or *pN protra- 
here; i.e. hex orb widens, or is drawn forth wonderfully 
from her birth or appearance, for so the moon appears 
from the time she is new till she is full, when she may be 
said to be at her full drawing out, or maturity. And, there- 
fore, what expresses or alludes to her manner of spreading 
or drawing out to that time of maturity, should be a very 
proper and most significant name for her, she being after 
her full in a kind of dying state, shrinking in,' or ceasing to 
be continually, what she was before ; from being immensa 
orbepleno, she becomes repente nulla, as Pliny describes 
her change. (Lib. ii. cap. 9.) Horace seems to confirm 
this, Epist. 12. lib. i. The astronomical account of this 
is, — when the moon is before the sun, she is as it were swal- 
lowed up in his rays ; but as soon as she begins to sepa- 
rate from him, her crescent begins to shew itself, and to in- 
crease through its different phases insensibly, till at last 
her whole disk becomes luminous. # 

Being an instrument of the armies above, shining in the 
firmament of heaven.'] Skcvoc 7rap£juj3oAwv lv v\pu* Syriac 
seems to understand it, An instrument of the camps or ar- 
mies of the Most High, as if it had been rov lv v^ptcrroig. 
Arabic has, Lux omnium creaturarum. Grotius understands 
it &n instrument on high of camps or armies. And, indeed, 
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Polybius makes the knowledge of the moon's rising and 
changes a very considerable skill, and necessary to a ge- 
neral. (Lib. ix.p.554. ed. Casaub.) But would it not be 
.more intelligible, and agreeable to the nature of the moon, 
if, as has been ingeniously conjectured, the reading was, 
vKtvog iraptfipdXbv iv {tya, an orb encamping vp and down 
in the heavens? i.e. having more than any of the heavenly 
•bodies, a variable and irregular course, as those that dwell in 
tents have, and as the children of Israel had in their several 
encampments in the wilderness. Andthere is the more rea- 
son tofix this idea of irregular wandering to :ra/)6juj3aXAw, 
as, in Numb, xxxiii. where the frequent encampments of the 
children of Israel are described, it occurs above forty times 
in this sense; and it is remarkable, that Numb, xxxii. 
13. Josh.xiv. 10. Psal. cvii. 40. this vague and unsettled 
abode is called wandering; may not therefore the moon, 
who is styled vaga luna, by. Horace, (Sat. viii. lib. i.) be 
called here aKtvog irapsjijidXhv in this respect ? The Geneva 
version seems to glance at this sense. 

Ver. 9. Tlie beauty of heaven, the glory of the stars, an 
ornament giving light in the highest place of the Lord.'] Koer- 
jtxoc QurriZwv Iv v^fcrroic Kvpiou. This is'generally understood 
of the moon, which is called by Horace, " Lucidum cseli de- 
cus," and according to the Vatican, which has Kvptog, she is 
farther the sovereign of the luminaries on high, as the same 
;poet likewise styles her, " siderum regina," and perhaps so 
termed Jer. vii. 18. But as the moon has been sufficiently 
•described in the three foregoing verses, I rather incline, with 
Messieurs'of Port-Royal, Junius, and others, to understand 
this verse of the stars, — that their gloryis the beauty of hea- 
•ven. And thus the Geneva version more clearly and expli- 
citly, The beauty of heaven are the glorious stars, and the 
.ornament that shineth in the high places of the Lord. Ko<r- 
.fi'og <f>wriZ,wv is but indifferently rendered an ornament giving 
tight, a ivorld of lights would be a more lofty expression, 
;or, which from on high enlighten k6v}iov, the world, as the 
Vulgate renders here. Of these it is observed, in the next 
verse, that they stand Kara Kpijia, according to appointment, 

• or continue in their order, as the Geneva version has it. 
Prout statutum est eis, perseverant, et in cursu suonon mu- 

.tantur. (Arab.) As the Hebrew uses the future for what 
*is usual, will might be left out there. Baruch, iii. 34. finely 
-expresses this, Tlie stars shine in their watches, and rejoice; 
pjhen he calleth them, they say, Here we be, and so with cheer- 
fulness they shew light xtnto him that made them. 
-. Ver. 11. Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that made 
it, very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof Ver. 12. It 
compasseth the heavens about with a glorious circle, and the 
Mnds of the Most High have bended it.] The tradition of 
antiquity concerning the rainbow is very pretty: for Iris, 
which is the name of the rainbow, is said to be the daughter 
of Thaumas, i.e. (he daughter of wonder. (Hefe. Theogon.) 
And very just is this mythology; for how does that glo- 

• rious phenomenon at onco fill our eyes with wonder and 
our hearts with joyful assurance, not only upon account of 
the agreeable variety of its mixed colours, but as it is a na- 
tural sign that there will not be much rain after itappearcth; 

•>and so is an emblem of hope, and a significant assurance 
against a second deluge, and therefore by some properly 
styled the sacramental sign of the rainbow. Homer seems 
.to have had the same notion, that the rainbow was at first 
set in the cloud to be a sign unto men, ripa$ fxepoinov avOpd- 



irwv. (II. X.) The wise man here properly observes, that 
the admirable form and composition of this glorious bow 
should not only naturally excite curiosity, but carry a man 
beyond the material or natural cause to the final, and induce 
him to praise the Maker of it. It may be asked, how God 
can be said to have made the rainbow, since it is only the 
effect of certain reflections, and refractions of the rays of 
the sun from a watery cloud. But to this the answer is ob- 
vious; for if there was no rainbow till God entered into 
covenant with Noah, as the learned with great probability 
think, then, when God first placed this bow in the clouds, 
and appointed it to be a signal of that covenant, may he 
very justly be said to have made it, by making it then first 
to be seen and to be significant. And therefore (Genax.,13.) 
God expressly calls it his bow, jiot only because he is. the 
author of all things which have natural causes, but because 
he made or appointed it to a special end, as an assurance 
of his future mercy to mankind; and .on this account it is 
called by the Psalmist, the faithful witness in heaven. (Psal. 
lxxxix. 3G.) Or may not ver. 12. be understood of the put- 
ward form of the universe, the whole of which God has in- 
cluded in one vast circumambient circle, though only one 
half is discernible by us? Corn. aXapide, with some other 
interpreters, take it in this sense. 

Ver. 13. And sendeth swiftly the lightnings of his judg- 
ment. Ver. 14. Through this the treasures are opened, and 
clouds fly forth as fowls-'] Fulgetrapro judicio suo concitat, 
i.e. according to his will and appointment. Or,, it may 
mean, that he makes the lightning the minister of his ven- 
geance, or the forerunner of his judgments, as against the 
Sodomites, Egyptians, Philistines, Siscra, Sennacherib, &c. 
and for this purpose, or for the execution of his judgments, 
he opens his treasures, (Deut. xxviii. 12.) or prepares the 
great artillery of heaven, viz. either the winds to raise 
storms and tempests, or he bringeth forth the clouds from 
the ends of the world, (Psal, cxxxv.7.)which assemble and 
come speedily together, like a flight of. birds, and descend 
either in a deluge of rain, or fall in snow, which comes down 
so thick as to resemble not merely birds in. their passage, 
but rather a cloud of locusts, marching terribly from one 
country to another; for so the latter part of ver. 17. should 
be rendered, which relates to the same subject; or, by his 
power lie condenses the clouds, and from thence hailstones 
break or burst forth like so many shivers of a rock, (see 
Wisd. v. 22.) as ver. 15. should be rendered and under- 
stood ; and of these the Psalmist speaks, when he says, 
that God casteth forth his ice like morsels, Psal. cxlvii. (See 
De Muis, in loc.) 

Ver. 16. At his sight the mountains are shaken.] The Vul- 
gate renders in conspectuejus, i.e. before him, which con- 
veys a most grand idea. This seems to exceed that much- 
admired description of Virgil, P Ille flagranti ant Atho aut 
Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo dejicit:" (Gcorg. lib. i.) 
for what must we think of that omnipotent Being, who looks 
the mountains into fear and. astonishment? Virgil's Jupiter 
wields his thunderbolt, and he beats down a mountain ; Je- 
hovah appears only, and at tho sight of him the foundations 
of the mountains are tossed to and fro, tremble and shake 
like the joints of an affrighted man; but that sublime de- 
scription of the.Psalmist exceeds even this, The earth shall 
tremble at the look of him; if he do but touch the hills, they 
shall smoke; (Psal. civ. 32.) not a single rock only or 
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mountain trembles before him, but the whole earth is in a 
panic at his very appearance. 

Ver. 17. Tlie noise of the thunder maketh the earth to 
tremble, &c] The description of his thunder here is no less 
magnificent and terrible than that of his appearance in the 
former verse. God Sends forth this his glorious voice, the 
earth echoes, groans, falls in labour, and feels the pangs of 
onein travail; for so the Greek literally signifies, and the 
margin well expresses it. We meet something like this in 
the poet's lofty description of a tempest, . . 

" Ipse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 

Fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit." (Georg. lib. i.) 

Here again the majesty of the Scripture language excels, 
for when the Highest thunders, he does but shew his voice, 
and the earth melts away. (Psal. xlvi. 6.) It is observable, 
that our author here ascribes to the north wind and hurri- 
cane, the same effect which he does to the thunder itself, 
whose roar they imitate. . . - . 

Ver. 19. The hoar-frost also as salt he pouretk on the 
earth; and being congealed, it lieth on the top of sharp 
stakes.~] This seems not well translated, .the marginal read- 
ing is preferable, It is as the point of sharp stakes, fit simi- 
lis palorum summitatibus ; i. e. it has the form of sharp 
points. The hoar-frost, Psal. cxlvii. 16. is compared. to 
ashes, but its resemblance to salt seems more expressive, 
as it has something sparkling in it, and its whiteness is 
more conspicuous. Calmet says, not every species of salt, 
but marie, or the salt of the earth, is here meant, to which 
our Saviour alludes, Matt. v. 13. 

Ver. 20. When the cold north wind r bloweth, and the wa- 
ter is congealed into ice, it abideth upon every gathering to- 
gether of water, and clotheth the water as with a breast-plate. 
Ver. 21. It devoureth the mountains, and burneth the wilder- 
ness, and consitmeth the grass, as fire.'] The first part is not 
well rendered; it should be, The cold north wind bloweth, 
and ice shall be crusted upon the water, even rivers and 
large pieces of water shall thereby become solid, and as it 
were dry land, resisting any impression. The wise man here 
ascribes the same effects to bleak winds and frost, as, ver. 
3, 4. he does to the heat of the sun, which, though contra- 
ries, in this respect affect the earth alike. The description 
here is very poetical. Virgil, speaking of the effect of 
extreme cold, says, " Boreae pcnetrabile frigus adurit;" 
(Georg. lib. i.) and naturalists and philosophers express 
themselves in like manner. The sublimity of sentiments in 
this chapter is truly admirable, and the beauty of the com- 
parisons from ver. 10. inexpressible : we cannot read them 
without a sort of rapture, nor help thinking that one who in 
loftiness of thought and. expression approaches so near 
to the inspired writings, and soars to such xxn uncommon 
height, must have had a more excellent spirit in him, than 
is usually allowed to him or the times he wrote in. 

Ver. 22. A present remedy of all is a mist coming speedily : 
a dew coming after heat refreshetlu] In ver. 19, 20. we have 
intense frost represented terribly, as an armed man with a 
spear and shield; the icicles have the appearance of the 
former, and the solid ice composes the latter: and yet this 
body so fortified, and secured as it were with a coat of mail, 
a gentle rain, or a warm mist, or a mild breeze, Eurus calo- 
ri$, as the Chaldec renders Psal. cxlvii. 18. shall effectu- 



ally vanquish and subdue; a contest seemingly "as unequal 
as that of David with. a sling against the Philistine and his 
shield. Such an agreeable change of weather after a severe 
Season, is as welcome and refreshing as a balmy dew after 
a scorching heat; it restores the decayed verdure and lost 
beauty of nature, and renews the face of the earth." 

Ver. 23. By his counsel he appeaseth the deep, and plant- 
eth islands therein.'] It would be better rendered, By bis 
word he appeaseth the storm, and'maketh the sea calm. 
And thus Calmet, Par sa parole la mer s'est calmee. This 
was remarkably evidenced under the Old Testament, Jonah 
i- when the tempestuous sea, which the. mariners' cries and 
prayers to their false deities could not assuage, at the com- 
mand. of the great God of heaven, to whom at length they 
happily applied, instantly ceased from raging. But the Di- 
vine power over that unruly element never appeared more 
signally, than when our Saviour said to it, Peace, be still; 
and immediately there was a great calm. (Mark iv. 39.) 
The reading of the next clause in some ancient Greek copies 
is very surprising, tca\ Ifvrzvazv avrfiv \r\aovg, and from thence 
some Latin ones have; plantavit earn Domtnus Jesus ; and 
Coverdale renders accordingly. If this reading was true, 
this author, however late or apocryphal, saw more clearly 
than all the acknowledged prophets of the Old Testament, 
for we have here expressly the very name of the Messiah, 
which none of them were acquainted with or published. 
But this is a gross mistake, and such as a Jew would make 
sport with; the true reading undoubtedly is, l(f>vrev<r£v lv 
airy vrjaovg, which our translators follow. The sense is, 
That God has planted large islands in the bosom of the sea, 
standing, as the antediluvian earth itself is described, 2 Pet. 
iii.-5. out of the water and in the water; which, notwith- 
standing the violence of storms and tempests, and the force 
and impetuosity of the waves, have subsisted numberless 
ages, and have escaped perishing by being overflowed with 
water; which in some respects have the advantage of the 
continent, as by theirsituation they have the opportunity of 
a freer commerce, and are less subject to hostile attacks, 
and to be surprised on a sudden by invasions. 

Ver. 26. By him the end of them hath prosperous success, 
and by his word all things consist.] At avrov zioSla riXog 
avrov, teat lv Xoy<jj avrov avytcurat iravra, i. e. God by his wis- 
dom and power directs all things to a good or their proper 
end; so the Geneva version, For all things are subject to 
and obey his will. Or, Through him such as go to sea have 
a good voyage, and trade and navigation there are attended 
with prosperous success. The Alexandrian and some 
other Greek copies have, which Junius follows, At avfbv 
cvoSot 6 ayyzkog avrov* i.e. His angel conducts tKoso that 
occupy their business in great waters, through the dangers 
of the deep, and brings them to the haven where" they would 
be. - Grotius's explication Tiere seems very forced, That if 
the sea is calm, and in good temper, the ship, which is the 
sea's messenger, ayytkog avrov, sails safely; but if tempes- 
tuous, at her command all things arc shattered, and go to 
the bottom. Either of the other senses I thiiik preferable, 

Ver. 27. We may speak much, and yet come short: where- 
fore in sum he is all.] To irav l<mv avr6g. Here l the* wise 
man finishes the thesis, which he began xlii. 15. That God 
made allthings by his word, and through him all things 
consist. And having proved this truth by a long enumera- 
tion of particulars, he says, in sum, — that God is all ; i.e. ho 
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is the cause and end of all things. Ipse est in omnibus. 
(Vulgate.) In him we live, and move, and have our being. He 
is the soul of the universe, Fame de tout, as Calmct ren- 
ders. Or, His is the universe, avrov l<mv to 7rav,as Grotius 
conjectures the true reading to be, and without him was 
not any thing made that was made; he gave life, being, 
motion, power, and perfection, suited to the several ranks 
of creatures, himself being all in all. The highest perfec- 
tions that arc in men, are so infinitely disproportionate to 
his, that they may be said not to be in any of his creatures. 
There is some kind of communicated goodness, and wis- 
dom, and power, and immortality in men, and yet these 
perfections are in Scripture appropriated to the Divine na- 
ture in such a manner, as if no creature did partake of 
them. Accordingly it is said, that there is none good, or 
wise, but he; that he is the only potentate, and only hath 
immortality. All the different kinds of perfections that arc 
to be found any where in his creatures, are but diminutive 
portions of his fulness, and inconsiderable emanations 
from the sovereign fountain. 

Vejr. 30. When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much 
as you can, for even yet he will far exceed.] The perfections 
of God are infinite, and beyond the power of description 
or comparison, for when we have raised our notion of this 
infinite Being as high as is possible for the mind of man to 
go, it will fall infinitely short of what he really is, for there 
is no end of his greatness, as the gTeat poet and philoso- 
pher experienced ; who, the more he contemplated the 
nature of the Deity, found that he waded but the more out 
of his depth, and that he lost himself in the thought, in- 
stead of finding an end of it. St. Austin, intent upon cele- 
brating the praises of God in a manner worthy of him, 
acknowledges his own (and it may serve to express all 
human) inability for that high work, in a strain peculiarly 
pious and sublime: " Si omnia membra nostra vcrterentur 
in linguasadrependendum tibi debitaslaudes, nequaquam 
sufficeret exiguitas nostra." (Meditat. cap. 15.) And a 
more modern light of the church falls not much beneath 
him, when he says, " the tongues of angels stammer in 
uttering of God's goodness, and we become dumb the more 
we endeavour to speak of it. The highest of our praises 
is, humbly and affectionately to acknowledge that we can- 
not sufficiently praise him. The farthest we can strain our 
souls is to long for eternity, wherein it'raaybc our employ- 
ment to admire and praise him. Call upon the armies of 
angels, and wish them to praise him, seeing thou canst not 
do it. Say as the Psalmist does, Bless the Lord, all ye 
angels of his, ye servants of his, that do his pleasure. Call 
upon all men, and bid them praise him : wish that thou 
couldest awaken all the world, that all creatures might 
jointly praise him. And particularly call upon thine own 
soul, every day to praise him. Psal. ciii." (Patrick's Mens. 
Myst,) "But though words fail us in speaking of him, 
who is ineffable (as Messieurs of Port-Royal finely observe 
on the last verse), yet, as wc arc capable, so should we be 
ncypr tired of loving him, as it is the life of the soul, the 
source .of peace and joy. For this reason the wise man 
concludes this sublime chapter with saying, that to the 
godly he hath given wisdom ; not to those who aim at mere 
knowledge to understand or comprehend mysteries, but to 
those who live piously, j*nd whose humble faith operates by 
love. For this life is not for speculation, but action ; and our 



light should be accompanied with an active fire. It is by 
the heart that we approach, and by a pure heart that wo 
must hope to sec God, and not by an elevated genius or 
superior understanding in the way of human wisdom." 

CHAP. XLIV. 

Vcr. 1. JLjETus now praise famous men and our fathers 
that begat m. Ver. 2. The Lord hath wrought great glory 
by them through his great power from the beginning.'] The 
author having finished his precepts of morality and fine re- 
flections for the conduct of life, and the Several conditions 
of it, explained God's works in heaven and earth, and set 
forth the praises of the great Creator of them, the fountain 
of wisdom and of all perfection, in a very sublime manner, 
though the most sublime cannot reach or equal them ; his 
epilogus is a hymn to God, containing the praises of his 
saints, and of such Jewish worthies in particular, as he had 
blessed their nation with, men famous in their several ge- 
nerations, and instances of those virtues taught and recom- 
mended by him; which reaches from hence almost to the 
end of the fiftieth chapter. Serug, mentioned Gen. xi. 20. 
was the first, according to Suidas, that began annually to 
celebrate the memory of famous men deceased, and com- 
manded them to be honoured as benefactors. The hea- 
thens had their anniversary festivals to commemorate 
their wise men and philosophers, to recommend, by their 
example, wisdom and virtue. The Jews also had their 
set times wherein they honoured the memories of their pro- 
genitors, prophets, and holy men, and recited their praises 
in the temple and synagogues; and this writer here ac- 
quaints us with their/brmw/a, or manner of doing it. The 
Christian church after, in imitation of this practice, ap- 
pointed certain anniversaries, which they called the birth- 
days of their martyrs, on which, from the public rolls, or 
diptychs, they rehearsed at the altar their glorious acts, to 
do justice to departed merit, and to excite an emulation in 
others of those by whom the Lord hath gotten, k-n/craTo, as 
Grotius reads, ver. 2. to himself great renown. 

Vcr. 5. Such as found out musical tunes and recited verses 
in writing. Vcr. G. Rich men, furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations. Ver. 7. All these were ho- 
noured in their generations.'] Such was David, whose harp 
was strung and breast inspired by the Spirit of God, which 
dispersed melancholy, and administered comfort to him 
through the various scenes of affliction he underwent, which 
he often calls upon to awaken, on solemn occasions, to 
chant the praises of his mighty Deliverer. Such were the 
bards and poets of old, who sang in tuneful numbers, and 
with the voice of melody, whatever philosophy dictated of 
God, of nature, of the creation of the world, the motion of 
the stars, and the great and illustrious actions of heroes 
and benefactors. Such also were the inventors and pro- 
moters of useful arts and sciences, and the religious found- 
ers of schools and synagogues, whose fortunes and power 
were employed in public acts of beneficence and to serve 
the cause of virtue: these were deservedly esteemed, em- 
phatically, viri nominis, avSpcc bvofia<rro\, (vcr. 3.) On the 
contrary, those who were of no service in life, only merely 
existed, were sine nomine turba, — men of no name, as the 
Hebrew terms them, Job xxx. 8. As they were of no ac- 
count, they were overlooked and disregarded ; and for this 
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reason probably it was, that the Scripture makes no men- 
tion of the time that Cain or either of his sons lived, as it 
does of the godly. 

Ver. 8. There be qfthem that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. Ver. 9. And some there 
be which have no memorial, who are perished as though they 
had never been.] The glory of such was not confined to 
their single persons; but their posterity, treading in their 
steps, (see ovo^a used in this sense, Deut. xxv. 7.) by their 
actions renewed the memory, and added to the glory, of 
their fathers. Abraham was not less distinguished by the 
merit of Isaac and Jacob than by his own : the patriarchs 
too had a numerous and illustrious posterity: in them their 
name survived, and their praise flourished with them. But 
others, as well in early as later times, either being evil 
themselves, or for want of posterity, or through descendants 
tainted as it were with hereditary wickedness, have been 
insensibly forgot, or remembered with disgrace. 

Ver. 11. With their seed shall continually remain a good 
inheritance, and their children are vrithin the covenant.] 
Some copies have &a/u'v«; and so the Vulgate, Camsemine 
eorum permanent bona. As applied to the Israelites, the 
sense is, Their posterity enjoy a rich inheritance, they are 
sons of the covenant, and heirs of the promises made to 
the fathers, and by virtue thereof have possessed the land 
of Canaan for numberless ages : this covenant shall be 
perpetuated to their children, and their seed shall never be 
extinct, nor their glory be blotted out. It may also be 
understood in a general sense, that the generation of the 
righteous shall be blessed, as being ever mindful of God's 
covenant ; riches and plenteousness shall be in his house, 
and his seed shall be mighty upon earth, and continue long 
in glory therein. (Psal. cxii.) 

Ver. 1G. Enoch pleased the Lord, arid was translated, 
being an example of repentance to all generations.'] When, 
or to what place he was translated, is not said; but, ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, it was into Paradise. (See note on 
Wisd. iv. 10.) It is probable he was translated in some 
such visible extraordinary manner as Elijah afterward 
was, and that God, besides bestowing a reward on his 
righteousness, did this to comfort mankind in their state 
of mortality, with the hopes of a better life, and made 
him a living testimony of the immortality of souls and 
bodies. The tradition of Jews and Christians is, that 
Enoch is still alive, and that he shall come with Elias be- 
fore the last judgment to encounter antichrist; and in this 
sense Apoc. xi. 3. is generally understood. Bossuet, ac- 
cordingly, understands the latter clause of his personal ap- 
pearance with that prophet in the last times, to turn the 
hearts of the disobedient, and to give repentance unto the 
nations, as the Vulgate has it, or rate yzvzaig, to the gene- 
rations then in being; for all is neither in the Greek nor 
Vulgate. As we meet with no account in Scripture of 
Enoch's sinning or repentance, it seems better to under- 
stand viroZwyiia ixtravolas of his exhorting the people that 
shall then be alive, by his words and example, to a speedy 
repentance, to prepare for the approaching judgment, and 
to resist the power of antichrist. 

Ver. 17. Noah was found perfect and righteous in the 
time of wrath; he was taken in exchange for the world; 
therefore was he left as a remnant unto the earth, when the 
flood came.] lie is said to be perfect in his generation; (Gen. 



vi. 9.) i. e. with respect to all others of his time. The first 
sentence seems wrongly pointed ; it should run thus, Noah 
was found perfect and righteous, in the time qf -wrath he 
was taken in exchange [for the world]. The words in the 
parentheses are not in the Greek. It looks, according to 
our version, as if Noah was the sufferer, and the rest of 
the worid excused, as was indeed the case with the holy ' 
Jesus, who might properly be said to be taken in exchange 
for the world; but the case was otherwise with Noah. 
'AvraXXcryma is here to be understood in the sense of I^Xa- 
ufxa, by which the LXX. mean a ransom or propitiation, 
pretium redemptionis. At the time of the deluge, lyivzro 
avraXkay/jia, there was a redemption; Noah and his family 
were preserved from the general destruction, and he him- 
self was the avraWaypa. This seems to be the meaning of 
the Vulgate, in tempore iracundice f actus est recpnciliatio. 
But how was Noah a propitiation or a reconciliation ? His 
goodness probably was the cause or motive of God's deli- 
vering his family, his righteousness was the means, orrea- * 
son of a remnant being saved, Sia tovto lyzv0r\ KaraXufx/xa 
ry y£ i. e. Upon the score or account of his being accepted, 
there was a remnant left or preserved to the earth ; viz. eight 
souls were saved by water, (1 Pet. iii. 20.) SuawOnaav &' 
vSarog, escaped out of the water, ore lyiviro 6 KaTcuckvafxoQ, 
.for so the Vulgate and Alexandrian copy and MS. men- 
tioned by Drusius have, with which our version agrees, 
and not %ia touto, which perplexes the sense. 

Ver. 18. An everlasting covenant was made with him, that 
all flesh should perish no more by the flood.] By a flood. To 
secure mankind from the danger of another deluge, God 
promised that there should not be any more a like flood to 
destroy the earth, and the rainbow was the visible token 
of the covenant between him and all flesh. (Gen. ix. 11.) 
What our translators render an everlasting covenant, in 
the Greek is, Sm$ij»ccu a\C>vog, testamenta saculi, Vulgate ; 
i. e. The covenant of the age was given him ; for Noah 
was the father of the age, and had the covenant of the age 
after the flood, in like manner as Christ was the father, and 
brought in the new covenant of the succeeding age. (See 
Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, disc. 4.) This covenant 
with Noah and his seed, and with every living creature, 
was, TJiat while the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night, shall 
notecase; and it is expressly called his covena?it of day 
and night, Jer. xxxiii. 20, 21. and to this covenant the 
Psalmist is thought to allude, Psal. xxxvi. 5, G. 

Ver. 19. Abraham was a great father of many people, in 
glory was there none like unto him.] The succession in the 
house of Abraham was preserved in single persons till 
Jacob's time; but Abraham then first began to be the 
father of many nations, when Jacob, being near his end, 
appointed twelve rulers to govern the house of Israel, 
whose tribes were called nations, and their heads princes. 
•This was implied in the change of his name from Abram, 
i. c. a high father, to Abraham, which imports the father of 
a multitude* In glory there teas noziz like him, as he had 
the singular honour, for the excellency of his faith, to be 
called the friend of God, and of becoming the head of the 
chosen seed, the spiritual parent of all families, or mem- 
bers of God's church, with whom he entered into an ever* 
.lasting covenant, in and by him, the father of the Messiah,, 
and a pattern to all believers. And to his personal faith, 
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and that of his immediate descendants, God had such a 
regard, that he is not ashamed to call himself often in 
Scripture by the name of the God of Abraham, the God* of 
Isaao, and the God of Jacob. With this patriarch God 
was pleased to discourse familiarly. (See Gen. xviii.) And 
all antiquity has believed, that it was the Logos himself, 
who, appearing under a human shape, did, as it were, give 
him a specimen of his incarnation. The Word, I say, is 
generally supposed to be one of the three angels which 
appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, and pro- 
mised him that he would one day be born of his posterity. 
Abraham worshipped him, and acknowledged him to be 
the Almighty God, and this discourse transported him with 
joy. And perhaps it is to this famous appearance of his 
that Jesus Christ alludes in the gospel, when he says, your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and 
was glad. (John viii. 56.) 

Ver. 20. \Vho kept the law of the Most High, and was in 
covenant with him: he established the covenant in his flesh, 
and when he was proved he was found faithful. Ver. 21. 
Therefore he assured him by an oath, that he would bless 
the nations in his seed, and multiply him as the dust of the 
earth.] The covenant on Gods- part was, that he would 
multiply his seed, and make it great, and give him the land 
of Canaan, from the river in Egypt to the great river Eu- 
phrates, and that the nations, or all families of the earth, 
should be blessed in his seed. And the token or seal of this 
covenant was, the rite of circumcision, the mark of which 
was to be in the flesh of his family and descendants. This 
distinguished the Hebrews from other nations, and they 
gloried in this sign, calling other people the uncircumcised, 
by way of contempt. • Covenants, or alliances, were usually 
engraven on tables of marble or stone ; sometimes public 
monuments were erected in memory of them, or they w f ere 
transacted before witnesses, who were to transmit* them 
down to posterity. But with respect to the Jews, God was 
pleased that the mark of his covenant with them should re- 
main for ever, not on brass or stone, but on the body of 
him with whom the covenant was made, and on those of 
his descendants ; and that no one might be dispensed with 
in this point, he threatens to cut off the uncircumcised per- 
son as a violator of his covenant. It was customary among 
the. eastern nations to mark or stigmatize themselves, as a 
token of their- being devoted to some particular deity ; this 
usage was in practice before Abraham's time, or, which 
seems more probable, -was done in imitation of him. (See 
Calmet's Dissert, on Circumcision.) Most certain it is, 
their design in so doing was the same with his ; viz. as a so- 
lemn and indelible mark of their being dedicated to some 
particular god. Hence they who were consecrated to 
Bacchus were distinguished by an ivy-leaf wtought in 
their flesh, 2 Mace. vi. 7. and hence the votariesof thfc 
Syrian goddess were burnt, some on the wrists, and 
others in the neck. (Lueian de Dea Syria.) • From this 
procedure of God with his favourite people, this useful re- 
flection offers itself,— that as our knowledge and obedience 
to him increase, so do likewise his favour, and the tes- 
timonies of that favour. At the beginning of the friend- 
ship«between God and Abraham, he only made him a pro- 
mise ; (Gen. xii. 1 — 3.) but in process of time, when love 
was. increased betweeu them, this promise became a cove- 
nant, when he and his received the token of circumcision. 



(Gen. xvii.) But when ho had walked longer with God, 
and had perfected his obedience, by offering up his only 
son, then ,God confirmed the covenant by an oath, and 
sware by himself that he would'do what he had promised 
and sealed. (Gen. xxii.) And thus God deals with his 
servants now; at their first entrance into his family, he 
gives them many promises, w T hich depend upon conditions, 
and afterward he renews the covenant with them, and does 
farther ascertain them of his favour, but still on terms of 
perseverance; and at length he swears unalterably, when 
they have given repeated proof of their obedience to him, 
that he will not take away his mercies nor his loving-kind- 
ness from thetn. 

Ver. 22. With Isaac did he likewise establish [for Abra- 
ham his father's Sake] the blessing of all men, and the cove- 
nantJ] Isaac was the heir of his father, and of the blessings 
promised to him; for God renewed the same promise to 
Isaac, which he had made before to his father Abraham. 
By the blessing of all men, we are to understand the pro- 
mise made to Abraham, that in his seed, i. e. the Messiah, 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed. (Gen: xii. 3. 
xviii 19.) The other part of the blessing, which is here 
rightly distinguished into two parts, this writer calls the 
covenant^ intimating hereby the covenant made with Abra- 
ham, to give him the land of Canaan, (Gen. xv.'18.) And 
both these parts of the blessing were given to Isaac for 
Abraham's sake. These two promises went inseparably 
together from the beginning, and were continued in some 
degree to the end. (See Bishop Sherlock, dissert. 3.) 
This covenant, or rather God's oath, opKinfibg, as the LXX. 
render, with the promises made by successive prophets, 
was the ground of hope of the blessings expected by the 
Jews both before and in our Saviour's time. 

Ver. 23. And made it rest upon the head of Jacob. ' He 
acknowledged him in his blessing, and gave him a heritage, 
and divided his portions, among the twelve tribes did he 
part them.] As God designed that Jacob should be an in- 
heritor of the promise, and as he had obtained the blessing 
from his father, through his permission, so God himself 
confirmed it; and renewed the promise to him which before 
he had made to his grandfather Abraham, and his father 
Isaac, and ► rested the whole blessing entire upon Jacob 
also, and, as the Greek should be rendered, gave it to him 
in heritage, idtotczvavry tv KXtipovopiq. Thus far the entire 
blessing and all the parts of it were vested in single per- 
sons only; *but the next w f ords contain an alteration, for 
God divided Jacob's portions among the tw r elve tribes, 
MoTttkz fitp&ag avrov, t. e. he separated, as it should be 
rendered, the parts of the blessiug. When the blessing 
came to descend to Jacob's children, it did not go entire 
according to birthright, nor to any one person who had 
deserved it better -than 'the rest ; but as God at first made 
the promise and covenant to Abraham, not to Lot, and 
gave the title to it afterward to Isaac, not to Ishmael ; 
then to Jacob, not to Esau ; so, in the next generation, he 
conveyed it entire to no one single person, but divided it, 
and gave the blessing of all men to Judah, who was Jacob's 
fourth son, and parted the covenant about Canaan amongst, 
all of them, giving to Joseph, in his two sons, Ephraimand 
Manasseh, two parts of it. (See* SliuckTord's Connex. 
vol. ii.)* A very learned writer observes on this passage, 
that it undoubtedly relates to the settlement and the blcss- 
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ing of the tribes of Jacob, in the forty-eighth and forty- 
ninth chapters of Genesis ; and it shews us, that the several 
blessings given to the several tribes, are but parts or por- 
tions of the blessing which Jacob received from Isaac, 
Isaac from Abraham, and Abraham immediately from God. 
And in this view the several blessings mentioned Gen. xlix. 
and limited to the several tribes, may be considered as an 
exposition of the original blessing given to Abraham. And 
indeed Gen. xlix. which is commonly called Jacob's bless- 
ing of his sons, might as well be called Jacob's appoint- 
ment of twelve rulers or princes to govern the houSie of 
Israel. (See Bishop Sherlock, dissert. 3.) 

CHAP. XLV. 

Ver. I. IfjLoSES, beloved of God and men, whose memo- 
rial is blessedJ] The Jews, when they make mention of any 
of their deceased worthies,, do it with this encomium, Let 
his memory be blessed/ or, Be his memory blessed to eternity! 
(See xlvi. 11. IJVIacc. iii. 7.) "Ewe rov cttwvoc to jnnj/xo- 
crvvov avTov tl$ zv\by(av. Let his [Judas Maccabeus] me- 
morial be blessed for ever. But what is the meaning of 
this form? In what sense is the memory of the righteous 
etc tvXoyiav, or with blessing ? The tXX. translation of 
Prov. x. 7. from whence this form of honourable remem- 
brance seems to be taken, will explain it, for they, instead 
of the words, The memory of the righteous is blessed, or tvith 
blessing, have /uvfyzVj Sttcatwv fitr lyKWfiiwv, The memory of 
the righteous is with praises. To make mention, therefore, 
of the righteous by way of benediction, or with blessing, is 
to praise them. (See Mede's Works, lib. i. disc. 22.) In- 
stances of this sort of blessing, are the anniversary remem- 
brances of the martyrs and saints departed, in the primitive 
times; the appointing of festival-days for their memorial; 
the assembling at their sepulchres, and making panegyric 
orations in honour of them; and, above all, that ancient 
and so long continued custom, to commemorate at the 
holy table, when the eucharist was celehrated, the pa- 
triarchs, prophets, apostles, evangelists, martyrs, and con- 
fessors; all which commemorations tended to this, that 
the memory of the righteous might be with blessing. 

Ver. 2. He made him like to the glorious saints, and mag- 
nified him; so that his enemies stood in fear of him.'] The 
whole of what is said of Moses in this and the following 
verses is to this effect, — that he was eminent by the won- 
derful appearance of God to him in the bush, and by that 
singular privilege of seeing the glory of God pass before 
him, (Exod. xxxiii.) and the revelation which God made 
of himself then to him; by his immediate conversation with 
God apparently, and without dark speeches, and the large- 
ness as well as intimacy of the Divine communications, 
without the medium of dreams and visions; and by being 
called up to him into the dark cloud, and bearing his voice 
in a more particular manner, on the' top of the mount, at 
the delivery of the law, and constituted by him legislator 
to his people, and made the type of the great Prophet that 
should come. (Deut. xviii. 15.) He was farther eminent 
for his own personal conduct, for his faithfulness and 
meekness; by the former, acquainting God's people with 
all his will, delivering to them laws, both religious and 
civil, and executing punctually all his commands; by the 
latter, gently leading a stubborn and refractory people 

vol. iv; 



through a barren wilderness forty years, and conducting 
them happily out of Egypt; and for the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his arms, warring without money, according to 
Philo de Pram.; and, lastly, for the power of his miracles, 
and the number and strangeness of them, controlling 
thereby the wonders, i.e. the false miracles, of the magi- 
cians before Pharaoh and his nobles. These are the cha- 
racters by which Moses stands distinguished among the 
Jewish prophets; and was any that succeeded him like 
unto him, in all or any of these respects ? The prophets 
that sealed the canon of the Old Testament, and probably 
Esdras at the head of them, in their additions, which close 
the book of Deuteronomy, have acknowledged, that none 
to their days, soon after which prophecy itself ceased, had 
come up to him in the above-named particulars. (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10.) Some have exalted Moses, not only above the 
patriarchs, but even above all creatures in heaven and earth, 
placing the very angels at the feet of this prophet; St. 
Cyril mentions Mwot/v tov KaXoifitvov Stovj (Cont. Jul. lib. if) 
and Eusebius, that he was honoured among the Egyptians, 
T</zijc IcroBlov. (Praep. Evang. lib. ix.) 

Ver. 7. An everlasting covenant he made with him, and 
gave him the priesthood among the people: he beautified him 
tvith comely ornaments, and clothed him with a robe of 
glory, &c.] The Lord established Aaron to be his high- 
priest in Israel, and appointed the same dignity to his 
children in succession for a perpetuity, preferring his fa- 
mily above all the rest of the tribe of Levi : he endowed 
him for his inheritance with the tithes and first-fruits of holy 
things and with choice portions of the sacrifices, which 
were offered to him in the tabernacle and temple, besides 
other privileges and prerogatives among his people. This 
was God's part of the covenant in their favour. Aaron and 
his family on their part engaged to serve the Lord faith- 
fully and to observe his laws and statutes, as well those 
given in common to his people as those which concerned 
them in particular, and delivered by Moses for the right 
discharge of their holy office. The principal obligations upon 
Aaron and his successors are set down ver. 15 — 17. follow- 
ing. God clothed or blessed, as the margin has it, his 
high-priest, to procure the greater reverence to him, with 
all-the decorations and ornaments which the priests of other 
religions wore only single or in part; but his habit at once 
contained all their beauties. (See Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. 
p. 987. Lamy, App. Bibl. vol. i. cap. 8.) Hence they are 
called comely ornaments, the robe of honour, the perfect 
tion of glory, &c. by this writeT. The beauty of holiness, 
displayed in the garments of the high-priest, struck even 
heathen princes with reverence and awe ; and if the high- 
priest and his company had met Alexander, when he came 
with full purpose to destroy Jerusalem, in common attire, 
he would probably have been far from that respect and 
reverence which he shewed to them when adorned with 
their priestly robes and glorious garments. A very judi- 
cious writer observes, " That the wise son of Sirach, who 
feared God from his heart, and honoured the service that 
was done unto him, could not mention so much as the gar- 
ment of holiness but in terms of most singular reverence 
and esteem ; and infers, that the love which men bear to God 
should make the least things which are employed in his 
service amiable, rather than that the over-scrupulous dis* 
like of so mean a thing as a vestment, should withdraw 
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men's hearts and affections from the service of God." 
(Hooker's Ecclcs. Pol. b. v.) And in another place he 
adds this farther reason why this writer here, speaking of 
Aaron, dwells so much upon the circutnstanco of his 
priestly attire, and urges it as an argument of much dig- 
nity and greatness in him; viz. "That the good govern- 
ment either of the church or commonwealth dependeth 
scarcely on any one external thing so much, as on those 
public marks and honourable tokens whereby the estima- 
tion that governors are in is made manifest to the eyes of 
men. Hence princes and judges aro distinguished by ex- 
ternal honours and marks of their excellency; the former 
by the ornaments of sovereignty, the latter by garments of 
judicial authority, though the robes of either do not add to 
their virtue, whose chiefest ornament is justice. Hence 
likewise bishops, through their very attire, are marked and 
manifested to be such as God hath poured his blessing 
upon, by advancing them above others and placing them 
where they may do him principal service ; but are more distin- 
guished by holiness and purity of conversation than by the 
peculiar form of clothing which adorns them." (Ibid.b. vii.) 
Ver. 10. With a breast-plate of judgment, and with urim 
and thummim.'] These two words signify light and perfec- 
tion, but what this nrim and thummim were, is not deter- 
mined; all agree, that they were something in the high- 
priest's breast-plate, whereby God was pleased to reveal 
himself when he was consulted in difficult and weighty 
cases that concerned the public, and were therefore a sort 
of oracle ; but all differ about the matter of them and the 
manner of' God's giving answer by them: nor does the 
Scripture any where acquaint us w r hat this urim and thum- 
7mm were, ncitheris there any mention of them, Exod. xxxix. 
where the making of all Aaron's garments is related. Most 
writers seem to mistake in confounding them together, and 
making them one and the samo thing, whereas in reality 
they were two different oracles. Some think by urim and 
thummim is meant only that Divine power and virtue, given 
to the breast-plate of judgment in its consecration, of ob- 
taining an oracular answer from God; and that SqXoxnc koI 
aXt'iOtta, by which the LXX. translate these, or the light 
and the truth, are said to be in the ephod, because the 
high-priest, having this ornament on him, received from 
God the light and the truth which he declared to men. (See 
Pocock on Hos. iii. 4. Du Pin's Hist, of the Can. lib. i.) 
Whatever they were, God was pleased to signify his will 
thereby to his people when they consulted him. But how 
this was done is uncertain ; whether by an extraordinary 
shining of the stones, or by inspiring the high-priest, being 
arrayed with the ephod, to give an answer to what was de- 
sired, or by a voice, or some othej way unknown. There 
are some passages of holy writ, wherein, when counsel 
was asked by the priest, having his ephod on him and 
standing with his face towards the ark, the answer is intro- 
duced with And the Lord said, which seems to confirm the 
opinion of those who suppose the answer was given by an 
audible voice from the mercy-scat. (Sec Judg. i. 1, 2. xx. 
18. xxiii. 18. 1 Sara, xxiii. 2. 11, 12. 2 Sam. ii. 1.) 

Ver. 12. He set a crown of gold upon the mitre, wherein 
tvas engraven Holiness. Ver. 13. Before him there were 
none such, neither did ever any stranger put them on, but 
only his children, and his children's children perpetually.'] 
Upon Aaron's triple crown, whichlike a sovereign he wore, 



was an inscriptipn of the sacred name of God, Holiness 
unto the Lord being engraved in the golden plate upon 
the forehead, to intimate the high and most honourable ser- 
vice he was employed in, and to remind him and his succes- 
sors of that superlative degree of holiness, which is the 
duty and lustre of the sacred function. The ornaments of 
the high-priest above described, which he wore on the so- 
lemn day of expiation, and other great festivals, when he 
officiated himself in person, were peculiar to him and his 
successors in that supreme dignity; no other Jew, not even 
their king, nor any priest of an inferior order, presumed 
to be so arrayed. m The high-priest himself never put them 
on but in the temple, and that only on very extraordinary 
and solemn occasions. Herein was intimated, that such as 
officiate in holy things should be distinguished by a solemn 
and peculiar habit, as likewise that none should take this ho- 
nour to himself but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. 

Ver. 15. Moses consecrated him and anointed him with 
holy oil: this was appointed unto him by an everlasting 
covenant, and to his seed, so long as the heavens should re- 
main.] *E7r\{}p<i)<jE Mwffijc rac x c 'P a £ <*vrov. To fill the hands 
of the priest, in Scripture, signifies to consecrate, as it is 
here rightly rendered. (See Exod. xxviii.41. Numb. iii. 3. 
Judg. xvii. 5.) It is a periphrasis, expressing the manner 
of Moses consecrating him and his sons, which he did by 
the following ceremonies: — 1. By clothing them with a pro- 
per and particular garb and habit. (Lev. viii.G, 7.13.) 2. By 
putting into their hands parts of the victims and offerings 
which belonged to them, (Exod. xxix. 24. Lev. viii.27.)and 
thereby giving them possession as it were of their rights. 
3. By anointing them upon the head with the holy oil, and 
with the blood of the ram of consecration, tinging particu- 
lar parts of their bodies with it, (ver. 23, 24.) This consc-„ 
cration and anointing of Aaron, was as a mark or seal of 
the alliance or covenant which God made with him and his 
sons, and by which he assured them of the priesthood for 
ever. But the priesthood of Aaron must be considered ra- 
ther as a type of that of Jesus Christ, in whom, what is here 
said of a perpetual priesthood, was literally accomplished, 
(Heb. vii. 11—13.) but it is not true of the legal priesthood, 
which is abrogated and long since ceased. 

Ver. 23. The third in glory is Phinees the son ofEleazar, 
because he had zeal in the fear of the Lord. . . . Ver. 24. 
Therefore teas there a covenant of peace with him.] The 
meaning may either be, that Phinees was the third in glory 
after Moses and Aaron, or, as Bossuet understands it, the 
third in pontifical glory after his father Elcazar, and his 
grandfather Aaron. God commendeth him for his great 
forwardness and heat of zeal, Numb. xxv. 11. for whereas 
Moses and all the congregation sat weeping, or lay grovel- 
ing upon the earth, sorrowing for their sin and # the plague, 
to whose grief, especially the righteous among them, the, 
bold lewdness of Zimri must greatly add, only Phinehas, 
burning with a holy indignation, thought it was no longer 
time to sit still and weep ; but rousing himself with a very 
fervent zeal, made haste to execute immediate judgment 
upon the daring offenders: as a reward for this instance of 
justice and courage, a covenant of peace was made with 
him, which does not contain any promise to him or his fa- 
mily in particular, to make them prosperous, but rather 
extends to and includes the people: and the meaning is, 
that God made Phinehas the instrument of obtaining par- 
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don for the sin, upon account of which the people were 
tinder his displeasure, (See Shuckford's Connex. vol. iii. 
p. 340.) From whence it appears, that this covenant of 
peace and of the priesthood, which is mentioned in the 
next sentence, were two distinct things; and so Philo un- 
derstands it — God, says he, crowned his piety, Slrratg Swpt- 
aig, upriviQ koL upuxrvvy* 

That he should be the chief of the sanctuary, and of his 
people, and that he and his posterity should have the dignity 
of the priesthood for ever.] Dr. Grabe with great probability 
conjectures, that the true reading of the Greek is, irpoararuv 
ayiojv koI Xaov avTov. (Proleg. torn. iii. cap, 4.) The Jews, 
before and about our Saviour's time, had a notion that Phi- 
nehas had, by God's appointment, a grant of an everlasting 
priesthood to him arid his posterity; the author of this book 
seems to be of the same opinion, and so do Philo (de Vit. 
Mos. lib. i.)* and the compiler of the first book of Macca- 
bees, (ii. 54.) but In fact there was not such a perpetuity of 
the possession of the priesthood in this family. The notion 
of such a promise seems founded on Numb.xxv.13. which 
juns thus, He shall have it and his seed after him, even the 
covenant of an everlasting priesthood. The term everlasting, 
here joined to the priesthood, has been generally thought 
to express a design of a perpetual continuance of it to Phi- 
nehas's descendants, without being at any time translated 
into any other branch of Aaron's family, which is not true, 
particularly with respect to Eli, who was high-priest in the 
days of Samuel, for he was of the family of Ithamar, the 
brother of Eleazar ; and therefore the priesthood went out 
of the hands of the descendants of Phinehas, when it came 
to EH, and did hot return again to them, until, after some 
successions, it came to Zadoc, in the days of David. The 
term everlasting is rather to be annexed to the priesthood, in 
its limitation to the family of Aaron, and suggests no more 
than that the priesthood of Aaron should descend to them. 
God made to Phinehas and to his seed after him, not an ever- 
lasting grant of the priesthood, as some have explained it, 
nor a grant of an everlasting priesthood, as our version ren- 
ders it; but rather a grant of the everlasting priesthood ; of 
the priesthood limited to Aaron and his descendants by that 
appellation. (Sec Shuckford's Connex. vol. iii.p.342— 344.) 
Ver. 251 According to the covenant made with David, son 
of Jesse, of the tribe ofJudah, that the inheritance of the king 
should be to his posteriUj alone ; so the inheritance of Aaron 
should also be unto his seed.] It is certain from Maimonides, 
and other Jewish writers, that, upon the demise of the king, 
the high-priest, "or any other superior dignitary, whose func- 
tion was perpetuated, the son, or the person that was next 
in an hereditary line, was substituted in hisplace; for who- 
ever could make out a priority of blood was acknowledged 
thereby to have the best title to the office, rights, and pri- 
vileges of the deceased, provided he could discharge his 
trust with wisdom, at least with a just sense and fear of 
God, if his wisdom was not altogether equal to his station. 
This they observed in pursuance of what is written, Deut. 
xvii. 20. To the end that he may prolong his days in his 
kingdom, he and his children in the midst of Israel From 
hence they inferred a" successive right in that family, to 
which God chose to give the kingdom, if they continued in 
a constant observance of his laws. The same hereditary 
right likewise held in all high dignities which were in the 
midst of Israel, so that whoever was promoted to any such 



dignity, enjoyed it not only for his life natural, but also for 
the lives of his posterity. Seldcn confirms this with respect 
to the immediate hereditary succession of the priesthood, 
and that this, like the other posts of honour which were 
continued among them, observed the same rule of descent. 
Josephus remarks, that the first who broke in upon the suc- 
cessive right in the priesthood was Antiochus Epipharies,* 
who removed Jason to make way for his brother Onias. 
Aristobulug was the second, who supplanted Hyrcanus; 
and Herod was the third, who deposed, Ananel to make 
room for a boy high-priest. (Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 3.) We 
have in this verse a manifest comparison between the regale 
an d pontificate the regal and sacerdotal family agreed both 
in this point, that the inheritance was fixed in the male 
line, and went according to proximity, or rather priority of 
blood, and in both the succession was endangered by dis- 
obedience to God's commands. The reading of the Greek 
here is perplexed and obscure in all the editions, nor do the 
versions give much light to it : Kai StaQi'wv r£ AavlS vlq Ik 
(pvXrjg 'iovSa* fcXijpovojufa fiaatXiwg vlov t£ vlov fiovov' JcXifpo- 
vofiia 'Aapdiv «al rtf <nripfiart avrov. I would rather read with 
Dr. Grabe, Kara Sia&jfcrjv rtj> AamS, vlt^ 'Iftrcrai Ik <pvXr t g 
'IovSa, icXi}povofitag (iamXiwg, vlov 1% vlov fiovov, k. r. X. Or 
rather thus, as many copies omit Jjecrcrat, Kara Smfl/jk-rjv t^7 
Aavlc, vltjj Ik ^vXijc 'IovSa fcXr/povojufa (5®mXlt$g f vl$ 1% vlov fiovtp 
KXtjpovofiia 'Aapwiv »cai t$ <nrlpfiari avrov* i. e. According to 
the covenant made with David, that as the inheritance of 
the kingdom (in the LXX. (iamXiyg is very frequently put 
for fiamXdag) should remain to his son of the tribe of Judah, 
so the inheritance of Aaron should be to the only son of his 
son, i. e. Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
and to his seed for ever. This last sense a very judicious 
writer prefers; (see Jackson's Works, torn. i. p. 455.) 'and 
indeed it is'moro agreeable to this author's opinion of Phi- 
nchas's everlasting priesthood in the foregoing verse. 

Ver. 26. God give you wisdom in your heart to judge his 
people in righteousness, that their good things be not abo- 
lished, and that their glory may endure for ever.] A(j»/ vjuiv 
aofyiav Iv fcapSia Vfiwv, Kptvuv rbv Xaov avrov Iv StKatocrvvri, 'iva 
firj a<pavta%y ra ayaOa, fcal ttjv So£av avriov tig ytvtag avrwv. 
The wise man concludes this chapter with a pious wish or', 
prayer, the sense of which seems to be, May God give to 
all who are the seed and successors of Aaron wisdom to in- 
struct and guide his people in righteousness, and to pre- 
serve them in prosperity and peace; and may they so con- 
scientiously discharge their high calling, that their good 
deeds may still be remembered, and their glory perpetuated 
through all generations. Grotius points the Greek thus, 
Ayr) ifitv aotpiav iv fcapSta vjuwv Kpivuv rbv Xaov avrov Iv &- 
icaiocTvvy, tva jut/ a^awtrSy ra dyaOa aurwv, fcai rrjv §o£av avrwv 
etc ytvtag avriov' i. e. May God give to you, the present sons 
and successors of Aaron, wisdom to conduct and judge his 
people, that they may be happy and prosperous; and con- 
tinue to such as succeed you the inheritance and glory of 
their predecessors, to the latest generations, 

CHAP. XLVL 

Ver. 1. JESUS the son of Nave . . . ivas the sitccessor of 
Moses in prophecies.] The Jews distinguish Moses as hav- 
ing immediate communication with God from all other 
prophets, and the highest degree of inspiration is styled by 
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them, gradus Mosaicus. He could prophesy at all times, 
whereas others prophesied only on particular occasions, 
when the word of God came to them. Immediately from 
the death of Moses they had a succession of prophets, of 
whom Joshua was the first. (See Bishop Sherlock on Pro- 
phecy, disc. 6.) God commanded Moses before his death 
to lay his hands upon him, and to put some of his honour 
upon him, (Numb, xxvii. 20.) whereby he committed to him 
the supreme authority after his departure. And as upon 
this ceremony usually followed a more abundant measure 
of the spirit, so Deut. xxxiv. 9. it is said of Joshna, that he 
was full of the spirit of wisdom ; ?. e. of all the gifts neces- 
sary in an excellent governor, and the. successor of Moses, 
among which was reckoned the spirit of prophecy. And 
perhaps the reason why little or no mention is made 
throughout the whole book of Joshua, of his consulting the 
Lord after the judgment of urim, may be, as some have 
concluded from Judg. i. 1. because the spirit of prophecy 
rested upon him, and conducted him without this oracle. 
Or these words, the successor of Moses in prophecy, may 
refer to i.l. of the book of Joshua, or to his being the au- 
thor of that book, as most modern writers conclude, from 
the twenty-sixth verse of the last chapter, and some learned 
men have inferred it from this place. (Sec Du Pin's Prelim. 
Dissert.) And then the sense is, That Joshua was the next 
writer of inspired Scripture after Moses; though, others, it 
must be confessed, have concluded from Acts iii. 24. that 
Samuel was the first after Moses that wrote his prophecy. 
(See Lightfoot, in loc.) 

Wlw according to his nametvasmade great for the saving 
qfthe elect of God, and taking vengeance of the enemies tliat 
rose up against tkemJ] 'Eylrero fxiyag, liri awrrjpfy IkXbktCjv. 
avTov. Probably the true rendering is, Who, according to 
his name, was or became great upon account of his saving the 
elect, or God's people. The Geneva version is much clearer, 
Who according to his name teas a great saviour of the elect of 
God* Joshua or Jesus signifies a, saviour or deliverer, and 
in: such places of the OldTestament where saviours arc men- 
tioned, as Obad. 21. we are to understand such as were 
sent or raised up by God, to fight the battles of God's peo- 
ple against their enemies. In this sense the word saviour is 
taken, Judg. iii. 9. Isa. xix. 20. and upon these two respects, 
of avenging them on or delivering them from their enemies, 
the titles of saviours and judges were at first bestowed. 

Ver. 3. For the Lord himself brought his enemies unto 
him.'] Various arc the readings of this place. Some copies 
have, rovg yap iroXifiovg Kvpiov avrbg iir{)yaytv,for he fought 
the Lord's battles; which Grotius and Badwcll prefer, and 
is the reading of the Syriac and Geneva versions. In others 
it is, touc yap 7ro\tfiiovc KvptoQ avrbg fai'iyaytv, for the Lord 
himself afflicted his enemies. Drusius has, rovg yap 7roAeju'ouc 
Kvpiov avrbg tTriryaytv, for he afflicted or destroyed the ene- 
mies of the Lord. Camcrarius conjectures the true reading 
might be, roue yap iroXtfilovg Kvptog alrbg iTrara^Ev. The 
Vulgate only agrees with our version here, the sense of 
which, it must be confessed, is low and obscure. 

Ver. 4. Did not the sun go back by his means?] A very 
learned writer observes how pertinent this miracle was to 
the circumstances of. the persons concerned : as the sun, 
moon, and lights of heaven, were the deities worshipped at 
this time by the inhabitants of Canaan, a greater demon- 
stration could not be given of the power of the true God, 



to support the Israelite^ his servants, or of the inability of 
the false deities of the Canaanitcs, to assist their worship- 
pers, than to see that the God of Israel could control the 
course of the sun, and cause these their deities to contri- 
bute to instead of preventing the rnin that was coming 
upon those that served them. (ShuckfoTd's Connex. vol. iii. 
p. 451.) Some have been so idle, to say no worse of their 
attempt, as to invent solutions of this miracle; they pre- 
tend, either that God placed in the heavens some extraor- 
dinary light body representing the sun, or that he kept up 
the light thereof only by refraction ; in some such manner 
Mr. Le Clerc endeavours to naturalize and explain away 
this miracle; to depreciate it, he says, " Qnod fieri potuit 
insolitis refractionibus, quibus, ut notum est, sol nobis su- 
pra horizontem esse videtur, cum nondum ortus sit, ct jam 
occidcrit." (Annot. in Josh. x. 12.) It is usual, indeed', 
for refraction to make the sun appear higher than it is, but 
this will not make such an object as the sun, in a very swift 
and oblique motion, to appear to the eye as quiescent, or 
to stand still for one moment, much less to make a winter's 
dayas long or longer than a surnmer's. See Reeve's Prelim. 
Disc, to Vincent. Lirin. p. 177. where this is fully and in- 
geniously discussed. Even the great Grotins, in this in- 
stance, shews no more of the philosopher than believer, 
when he says on this occasion, " Forte post occasum sol 
diutius lucere visus est, repcrcussu nubis existentis Stfpra 
horizontem." (See also Annot. in Josh. x. 12.) The Scrip- 
ture, it is certain, mentions it as a miracle, and in parti- 
cular the prophet Habakkuk represents it as such, (iii. 11.) 
Our author so esteemed it, and such was the concurrent 
sense of the Jewish Tabbins. Such as disbelieve this his- 
tory, or would receive satisfaction in the point, would do 
well to consult Huetius, Qusest. Alnet. lib. ii. cap. 12. (Sec 
note on xlviii. 23.) 

Ver. 6. And with hailstones of mighty poiver he made the 
battle to fall violently upon the nations .... that the nations 
might know all their strength, because he fought in the sight 
of the Lord.] 'Ev XtOoig x^^^C Sura^icwc Kparaiag* Most of 
the Greek copies, with Coverdalc's and the Geneva ver- 
sions, join this sentence to the foregoing verse, and all of 
them make the full-point at Kparaiag, as if the sense was> 
The Lord heard, i. e. answered him with or by hailstones 
of mighty power. But tile connexion of our translators 
seems better, and the sense rather is, That God was pleased 
by a storm of mighty hailstones to destroy more of the 
enemy than fell by the sword of the Israelites, (Josh. x. 11.) 
that the nations might know navo7r\iav avrov, Potentiam 
ejus, Vulgate, all his [Joshua's] strength ; i. e. might be 
convinced from these hailstones, that the Lord was his 
I helper and strength, and that this war of Joshua was with 
God's approbation, and under his direction, Deo favente; 
for so Ivavrtov Kvpiov, Ivwmov Kvptov, and mrf ^3^, signify. 
The Geneva version does not render it amiss, TJie Lord 
favoured his battle. Some copies read, ivavriov Kvpiov 6 
7roXc/ioc abru)v 9 contra Dominum bellum zpsorum; which 
furnishes a reason for God's assisting Joshua. 

Ver. 11. And concerning the judges, every one by name, 
who$e heart weiit not a whoring, nor departed from the Lord, 
let their memory be blessed. Ver. 12. Let their bones flourish 
. out of their place.] Honourable mention should likewise be 
made of the judges of Israel, the last of which was Sa- 
muel ; who prostituted or defiled not themselves by idol- 
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atrous worship, among which Abimelech, the natural son 
of Gideon, is not worthy to be mentioned, whose name is 
justly odious for his crimes, particularly his cruelty in slay- 
ing his threescore and ten brethren, that he might obtain 
the power. But of such as subdued kingdoms, and wrought 
righteousness, let their bones flourish out of their place. 
This is a form of well-wishing to the dead, or blessing the 
bodies of those that departed in peace and honour. The 
phrase occurs again, xlix. 10. and means, Let their me- 
mory flourish, or may their bodies, like some hopeful and 
blessed seed, put forth and germinate from the bottom of 
their tombs, and their virtue revive and flourish on the 
earth, and those that are alive revere their ashes. It is an 
allusion to the custom of "placing sepulchres in gardens, 
and such other verdant places, (2 Kings xxi. 18.26. John 
xix. 41.) which were probably chosen to intimate, as well 
the freshness and perpetuity of their memory, as the hope 
and expectation of good men of a joyful resurrection; for 
their bones then seemed to flourish out of their place, or 
to revive and live again from their sepulchres, when these . 
cemeteries were in their greatest beauty and verdure, as 
if they partook of the richness of the soil, and germinated 
hy its fruitfulncss. As this phrase shews the Jews* firm as- 
surance of a future resurrection, so the prophets represent 
(lie return of that people from the Babylonish captivity by 
a like expression, viz. that their bones shall flourish like ah 
herb. (Isa. Ixvi. 14. Ezek. xxxvii. 3.) 

Ver. 18. He destroyed the rulers of the Tyrians, and all 
the princes of the Philistines.] The ancients frequently 
Confound the Phoenicians with the Philistines, but the sa- 
cred writers, as well as our author, plainly distinguish one 
from the other. The Phoenicians oppressed the Israelites 
in the time of the judges : (Judg. x. 11.) and in the be- 
ginning of the government of Samuel they entered into al- 
liance with the Philistines against the people of the Lord; 
but' the Philistines being worsted, the Phoenicians after 
that never undcTtoot any thing against the Hebrews. 

Ver. 19. And before his long sleep lie made protestations in 
the sight of the Lord and his anoinUd, I have not taken any 
man's goods.] Ilpb kcliqov Kotjuijo-ewc cuwvoc. In the next 
verse death is expressed by virvog, and in Scripture it is 
often called a sleep. The Old Testament phrase, for such . 
as are departed, is, that they slept with their fathers. St. 
Stephen is said, after stoning, to fall asleep. (Acts vii.60.) 
Hence burying-places are called Koifirtrn^ia. Homer has 
the same metaphor, "rove 8* «S ts ical virvdjovrag zytfpet. The 
solemn protestation here made by Samuel of his integrity, 
was not out of ostentation, but partly for his own vindica- 
tion, that they might not reproach his government, and 
partly that being publicly acquitted from all faults in it, he 
might more freely reprove the sins of the people, and par- 
ticularly that of desiring a king, despising thereby the 
theocracy they were honoured with. 

Ver. 20. After his death he prophesied.] Learned men are of 
very different opinions in relation to the reality of Samuel's 
appearance, some imagining that it was an evil spirit in his 
form that appeared unto Saul, and others that it was Samuel 
himself, who, on this occasion,foretells his impending death. 
A late very learned writer says, " The opinion that it was 
really Samuel is very ancient, the most ancient of any, and 
seems to have been the persuasion Of the Jewish church long 
before the coming of Christ. Not only the author of "this 



book, who lived within a hundred years ot less of the pro* 
phct Malachi, supposes that it was Samuel himself th&t ap- 
peared in person (he was a considerable man in his time, 
and likely to- know the true sense of Scripture, and to give 
the general sentiments of the Jewish church, as any man of 
that age); but the Greek translators of the Old Testament, 
who lived not long after that time, were in the same persua- 
sion, as appears by an additional note which they inserted 
1 Chron. x. 13. where the LXX. read very expressly, that 
Samuel the prophet gave the answer to king Saul, when he 
inquired of the sorceress, aweKpivaTo avr^ SajuomjX 6 7rpo0>j- 
ttjcj which it is strange that our version should wholly omit. 
In the same sentiment was Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
who lived in the apostles' time ; and thus thought many of 
the Christian fathers. This interpretation is plain and na- 
tural, and least forced of any, agreeing with the words of 
the text ; for the story is there told in such a way, as one 
would expect to find upon supposition that it really was 
Samuel. It is said that the woman saw Samuel, (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 12.) and that Saul perceived that it was Samuel, 
(ver. 14.) The words in the LXX. seem stronger, iyva> 
SaovX on ovrog 2ajuour)X, i« c. that this tvas Samuel himself. 
How could he know this if it was not so, or why is it said 
that he perceived and knew it, rather than that he imagined 
or supposed it so? In the sequel of the narrative it. is 
added, Samuel said unto Saul, ver. 15. and again, Then 
Said Samuel, ver. 16. which would not be true if it was only 
a personated Samuel, a familiar in Samuel's shape; and it 
is strange that the text should thus word it, if Samuel was 
not really there. It is plainly said that Samuel appeared 
and talked, as it is elsewhere said that Moses and Elias 
Appeared and talked with our blessed Saviour. (Matt. xvii. 
3.) And good reason was there that it should be the real 
Samuel, because God thereby was pleased to disappoint 
both the sorceress and him, by sendiiig Samuel himself with 
a true and faithful presage, quite contrary to what the wo- 
man or Saul expected. Add to this, that Saniuel was the 
same prophet that predicted this event, and God now raised 
him up from the dead to confirm the sentence. For it is 
to. be observed, that before the Pythoness, to whom Saul, 
anxious about the great event, applies to assist him by her 
incantations, and to call up the spirit of Samuel, begins one 
word of her spells, or makes any attempt by her charms, 
the prophet interposes, frightens her, and pronounces, or 
rather repeats, Saul's doom, and she herself witnesscth the 
truth of his appearance." (Waterland'sPosth.Serm. vol. ii.) 
It seems probable from this account, that the Jews at least 
did believe that this was the true soul of Samuel, which is 
recorded thus to have spoken to Saul; and from this sup- 
position We may infer, 1. That the Jews did believe a sepa- 
rate existence of human souls; and perhaps the establish- 
ing this truth upon the foot of sensible evidence, was not 
the lowest end of Samuel's appearance upon this occasion. 
2. This is a pregnant instance of the evocation of the dead 
and the antiquity of necromancy; this opinion prevailed 
among the Jews, for Isaiah alludes to it, xxix. 4. and it is 
evident likewise from Ixv. 4. that they were wont to go to 
the sepulchres of the dead, there to consult them. iEschy- 
lus has a tragedy entitled Pcrsae, in which the shade of Da- 
rius is called up, like that of Samuel, and foretells 'queen 
Atossa all her misfortunes. And to that book of Homer's 
(viz. Odyss. xi.) containing tho interview between Ulysses 
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and the shades of tho dead, the ancients havo given the 
name of vt Kvofiavrtfa ; but this notion was not of Home's 
invention, it prevailed long before his days among the Chal- 
deans, and spread over all the oriental world. 

And lift up his voice from the earth in prophecy.] It has 
been objected by some learned men, that if it had been real 
Samuel himself that appeared, he should rather have been 
represented as coming down from heaven, instead of bring- 
ing him up as it w r ere out of the ground, or lifting up his 
voice from thence. But this objection is no more against 
the supposition of its being Samuel's ghost, than against 
the supposing it to be any other spirit whatsoever; for we 
have reason to believe, that even evil spirits have not their 
dwelling under ground, but in the air rather; hence the 
devil is styled in the New Testament, the prince of the power 
oftheair. But the true reason why Samuel is represented as 
being brought up, as the expression is in the book of Samuel, 
and here said to lift tip his voice from the earth, is, because 
his body was under ground, to which the soul was still con- 
ceived to bear a relation ; and it was upon this chiefly, that 
the popular prevailing notion of all separate souls being in 
the heart of the earth was founded ; which popular notion, 
as it obtained among the Jews, and is often alluded to in 
the language of Scripture, and, adapting itself to vulgar 
capacities, it is no wonder that the relation of this appari- 
tion of Samuel should be accommodated thereto ; so that 
nothing can be concluded in this case, merely from the 
manner in which Samuel is said to come. (See Water- 
land's Sermon, ibid.) In the last sentence we have a far- 
ther reason of his appearing at this time, besides shewing 
the king his end; viz. that Israel might be admonished, and 
moved to a speedy repentance by such a warning, or, as 
others understand it, to acquaint the people, that they also 
should be delivered into the hands of the Philistines, and be 
destroyed with him : or, as the Geneva version has it, more 
agreeably to- the Greek, That the tyickedness of the people 
should perish, < 

CHAR XLVII. 

Ver. 1. JjLND after Mm rose up Nathan to prophesy in the 
time of David.] Nothing is here said of Nathan, but that he 
prophesied in the time of David, which may seem strange, 
as, in all other instances, the author expatiates on the 
praises of the Jewish worthies, which he produces, and his 
design in this hymn is to bestow a panegyric on each. But 
this single circumstance is itself a sufficient commendation 
of him, as he contributed so much by his fine artifice and 
address to that prince's repentance and conversion. The 
oriental versions seem to glance at this, making him to 
prophesy coram Davide, in his hearing or presence, or, 
which will 1 come nearer.to the case, to his face. Nathan 
was not the only prophet in David's time, but he chose to 
instance in him, as being most eminent in other respects 
likewise, as being appointed to assure David of the conti- 
nuance of the kingdom to his posterity, and that his son 
should build th,e house or temple of the Lord, and at length 
he anointed Solomon to be king over Israel and Judah. 

Ver. 2; As is the fat taken away from the peace-offering, 
so ivas David chosen out of the children of Israel] The 
meaning briefly is, that David was preferred before others 
for his great and extraordinary merit, and was separated 



to his high office and dignity, as the fat of the peace-offer- 
ing was set apart for the altar. That the cauls and the 
choicest fat of the victim were selected, as the best part of 
it, to be offered to the gods, see 11. lib. i. This compa- 
rison is so far from being mean and despicable, as it may 
seem, that it has been used and applauded by the best 
writers, and looked upon with veneration by antiquity. 
The same allusion which is here used to display the worth 
and excellence of David, we find applied by Homer to 
Ulysses, (Odyss. xx.) the justness of which M. Dacicr de- 
fends, and even extols. 

Ver. 3. He played with lions as with kids, and with bears 
as tvith lambs.] The ingenious writer of king David's life, 
(p. 42.) takes notice of his modesty. As the account is 
recorded in Scripture, he describes his combat with tho 
lion in the simplest and shortest narration that ever was 
made of such a combat, I caught him by his beard, and 
smote him, and slew him: and to avoid dwelling upon his 
own exploits, he says no more of his fight with the bear> 
but only that he slew him : so far were these savage crea- 
tures from being a match for him, that, according to our 
author, they afforded him only sport and pastime ; the most 
terrible was as inoffensive as a kid, and the most surly as 
good-natured and harmless as a lamb. 

Ver. 4. Slew he not a giant when he was yet but young ; 
and did he not take away reproach from the people when he 
lifted up his hand with the stone in the sling, and beat down 
the boasting of Goliath? Ver. 5. For he called upon the 
most high Lord, and he gave him strength in his right hand 
to slay that mighty warrior, and set up the horn of his peo- 
ple.] The giant Goliath is described in Scripture as being. 
six cubits and a $pan in height, i. e. nine feet and nine 
inches. His coat of mail is said to weigh five thousand 
shekels of brass, i. e. about one hundred and fifty pounds; 
the head of his spear alone weighed six hundred shekels of 
iron, i\ e. about eighteen or nineteen pounds. Against one- 
so formidable and completely armed goes forth David, with 
the apparatus only of a simple shepherd. The difference 
between the threats of the combatants is likewise very re- 
markable. Goliath, in full confidence of his own strength, 
bids David come up, and he would give his flesh unto the 
fowls of the air. David, confiding only in the protection- 
of the Almighty, which he had often experienced, retorts, 
27ra day will the Lord deliver thee into my hand; and then 
tells him what be is to expect, that he will deal with him as 
a warrior, and not as an inhuman savage. That a young 
man disarmed should, only with a sling and a stone, slay 
so mighty a champion, whose very appearance made ar- 
mies flee before him, is indeed surprising; but what is most 
to be admired is, that, after having slain such an expe- 
rienced champion in so unequal a combat, he should be 
able to suppress all sentiments of pride, which must neces- 
sarily spring up, after an action wiiich raised him above 
the king himself, and was accompanied with such acclama- 
tions and songs of triumph. 

Ver. 6. So the people honoured him with ten thousands, 
and praised him in the blessings of the Lord, in that he gave 
him a crown of gloi-y.] If this be applied to the people, it 
will be clearer to read oCrwc ISoZatrav, teal yvtaav, as some 
copies have it, which our translators follow, and then by 
tvXoylate Kvpiov may either be meant, that they bestowed on 
him the highest commendations, as the Geneva version un- 
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dcrstands it; or that, whilst they praised him, they blessed 
and praised the Lord at the same time, for the benefits re- 
ceived through him by the success of that day. But there 
is another reading which applies the whole to God, viz. 
That God honoured David by the slaughter of his ten thou- 
sands; the Syriac has, with the praises of ten thousands, 
and by his own blessings added to his praises, in giving him 
the kingdom of his people. 

Ver. 8. In all his tvorks he praised the Holy One most 
high with words of glory.] In all the editions the read- 
ing is, Iv travrl ?py<t> wtov tdojiczv IfZofxoXoyriaiv, with a full- 
point there; but the other reading, which is followed by our 
translators, Junius, and the Vulgate, and is confirmed by 
the Alexandrian MS. is preferable ; i. e. in all his victories 
he gave God the praise, in terms of the highest respect, and 
composed solemn hymns on the occasion. There is also 
another good sense may be given of this passage ; viz. That 
he sang hymns to the Holy One most high with his whole 
heart, in the most dutiful manner, in words full of his glory. 
Thus Messieurs of Port-Royal, II a bent le treshaut par 
des paroles pleines de sa gloire : He made the praises of God 
glorious, whenever he awaked his lute and harp, by the 
most exalted strains of praise and thanksgiving; Carmini- 
bushonorijicis, ac voce gratiarum actionis, ac laudis, plena. 
(Arabic.) He was inspired to sanctify poetry and music, 
and employed them upon the noblest subjects, to celebrate 
the glory of God, and to excite a grateful acknowledgment 
in all men for his mercies, and deservedly is styled the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Josephus says, 
that David added songs and hymns to the harmony of his 
harp, when he played before king Saul, and that the energy of 
both was such as repressed the suggestions of the evil spirit. 
• Ver. 11. The Lord took away his sins, and exalted his 
horn for ever, he gave him a covenant of kings, and a throne 
of glory in Israel.'] Upon David's confession of guilt and 
humiliation before God, and a long succeeding repentance, 
God pronounced the sentence of pardon by Nathan the 
prophet. But is this change of his own condition all we arc 
to understand by the words, He exalted his horn for ever ? 
Horn is an eastern figure for a king, and by it is meant the 
future budding forth or future kingdom of the Messiah : 
and this idea being joined with the covenant of kiugs, or 
rather of a kingdom, as the margin more agreeably to the 
Greek has it, the sense will be briefly this, That God en- 
gaged to make the horn of David to flourish $ i. e. to make 
a glorious king to bud, like a branch, in the house of David, 
and would ordain, and had decreed a lantern or kingdom 
for his anointed, as is expressed Psal. exxxii. 17. (see 
the like metaphor, 1 Kings xi. 3G.) The words for ever 
incline mc to think, that besides the promises made to Da- 
vid and his posterity, according to the flesh, the kings of 
Judah, that they should continue long beyond any other 
regal race in the known world, in earthly splendour and au- 
thority, the author refers to that promise, (IChron. xvii. 12.) 
that his house, and the throne of his kingdom, should be es- 
tablished for ever before him, which includes an everlast- 
ing dominion over the church and people of God, and is 
more fully expressed in the supplement to this account; 
(ver. 13, 14.) J will be his father, and he shall be my son, 
and I will not take away my mercy from him, but I will 
settle him in my house, and in my kingdom for ever, and his 
throne shall be established for evermore ; which contains a 



promise that can only respect that son of David, who was 
at the same time strictly and immediately the Son. And 
to him many passages in the Psalmist refer, -which are 
otherwise unintelligible. See Psal. xxi. 4— G. His king- 
dom shall standfast for ever, and his throne shall be like as 
tlie sun before me; and Luke i. 32, 33. where this promise 
is accordingly applied to our Saviour by an angel from 
heaven. The completion of the promise made to David, 
that the Messiah, or Branch, should come out of the stem of 
Jesse, which was renewed by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zccha- 
riah > was still looked for by this writer in the beginning 
of the Greek monarchy. And that Solomon was not meant 
by the horn, or branch, appears from hence, because 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, long after Solomon's death, promise ^ 
his coming, to whom these titles do belong: and at the 
conception of Jesus Christ, Zachary, the father of John 
the Baptist, and a prophet also, declared, that God had 
raised up the horn of salvation, in the house of his servant 
David. (Luke i. G8, G9.) 

Ver. 12. After him rose up a ivise so7i, and for his sake 
he dwelt at large.] At x avrbv karcAvaev Iv TtXarva/Ji^, i. e. 
Through the blessing of the Lord he dwelt at large. The 
meaning of which either is, that he lived quietly and in 
peace, or that he reigned far and near, and had a very ex- 
tensive dominion. (1 Kings iv. 21.) Drusius understands 
it of his subjects under his reign, or through his means; liv- 
ing happily. The Vulgate has, Propter ilium dejecit om- 
nem potentiam inirnicorum; i. e. says Calmet, for his sake 
the Lord subdued or quieted all his enemies round about; 
(ver. 24, 25.) A cause de lid, le seigneur detridsit toute fa. 
puissance de ses ennemis. Junius renders most unaccount- 
ably, Per quern in lato habitabit Deus. Grotius approves 
of none of these senses, and conjectures the true reading to 
be, di avrb KariXvatv Iv TrXarvafii^, i. e. Upon account of his 
superior wisdom^ neighbouring nations willingly submitted 
to his sway. 

Ver. 14. How wise wast thou in thy youth, and as a flood 
Jilted with understanding ! Ver. 15. Thy soul covered the' 
whole earth, and thou Jilledst it with dark parables.] This? 
is, according to a mode of speech, frequently made use of 
in Scripture, wherein the same word that denotes to flow, 
as out of a fountain, is often used for speaking or ha-* 
ranguing: and by the same metaphor words are-sometimes 
resembled to waters. Thus Prov. xviii. 4. The words of a 
man's mouth are as deep waters; and the well-spring of wis- 
dom as a flowing brook. (See also i. 23. xv. 28.) In allusion . 
to this, we meet with torrens ingenii, flumen eloquentice, in 
approved classic writers. The extensiveness of Solomon's 
knowledge is here said to be so great, as like a deluge to 
cover the whole earth, for he excelled in all sorts of wis- 
dom, which, as he asked. of God preferably to riches or. 
honour, so he gave it to him without measure. He de- 
livered most admirable maxims and precepts for the ser- 
vice and conduct of life, called here parables or proverbs,, 
so many in number, even three thousand, 1 Kings iv. 32. as 
comparatively to fill the earth : herein his wisdom excelled 
that of all the children of the east country, and all the wis- . 
dom of Egypt, ver. 30. 

Ver. 18. By the name of the Lord God, which is called the 
Lord God of Israel.] This sentence, though seemingly very 
easy, and genorally admitted as it stands in our version, ; , 
gives me some suspicion. I think it is by no means to be. 
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connected to the latter part of this verse, but hath imme- 
diate reference to the foregoing verse. The commentators 
indeed all agree in expounding it of Solomon's great riches 
through God's blessing, but is there any need of such a 
formal preamble, such a solemn seal as it were of autho- 
rity, not unlike that 1 Cor. v. 4. to introduce only that 
Solomon was very rich? I would rather refer this sentence 
to the former subject, and explain it, Foreign nations, and 
persons of the greatest note in them, admired thee for thy 
wisdom in all the branches of it, for thy songs, lv ySaic, 
proverbs, parables, and interpretations, lv ovofian, for the 
name, i. e. the power and blessing of God accompanying 
thee (the God of all the earth, but of Israel in a more par- 
ticular manner), visible in the gift of wisdom to thee in such 
profusion and abundance. But we shall come still nfcarer 
the meaning, if we understand ovofiart as a Hebraism, and 
render it praise, honour, or the like. No doubt can be 
made, but the Hebrew had it Dlt6, and in the sense in which 
it occurs, Deut. xxvi. 19. And to make thee high above all 
nations that he hath made in praise, in name, Oti6, and in 
honour. Where the LXX. render Ot£^> by 6vojua<xr6v, which 
is to the same sense. We may therefore render this pas- 
sage thus, The countries marvelled at thee for thy songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations, to the 
glory of the Lord God, which is called the Lord God of 
Israel. This sense seems easy and natural, and is farther 
so confirmed by the Syriac and Arabic versions, which 
mention majestas et honor here, as to leave but little room 
to doubt, but that it is the true one. I once indeed con- 
jectured that lv opafxart Kvplov tov Otov, k. tv A. might pos- 
sibly have been the true reading, referring to the particular 
honour vouchsafed .to Solomon in the Lord's appearing 
to him twice, 1 Kings iii. 5. ix. 2. but where the present 
reading can tolerably well be accounted for, I am the more 
backward to attempt an emendation. 

Thou didst gather gold as tin, and didst multiply silver as 
lead.'] Vast sums of money are mentioned in the history of 
the Jews, as belonging to .David and Solomon. When the 
former conquered the kingdom of Edom, he thereby became 
master of two sea-ports on the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, 
viz. Eloth and Esion-geber, (2 Sam. viii. 14. compared with 
1 Kings ix. 2G.) from whence Solomon maintained a great 
traffic for gold to Ophir, (which Josephus says is since 
called, the Golden Land,. Antiq. lib. viii.) supposed to be 
the Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients: and that by the as- 
sistance of skilful Tyrian pilots and mariners, whom Hi- 
ram king of Tyre, being a friend and an ally, had sent, in one 
voyage there were brought to Jerusalem four, hundred and 
twenty talents of gold. A most immense sum l^ycver 
computed, (vcr. 27, 28.) insomuch, that it made money in 
Jerusalem to be as stones for plenty. (1 Kings x. 27.) 
• Ver. 19. Thou didst bow thy loins unto women, and by thy 
body thou wast brought into subjection. Ver. 20. Thou didst 
stain thy honour and pollute thy seed, so that thou brought- 
est wrath upon thy children.] Every transient act of sin, as 
it is called, leaves a lasting stain behind it, (see Josh. xxii. 
17. Jer. ii. 22.) but that of lust is of a deeper die,, as being 
generally more complex. Solomon's lust was the more ag- 
gravated from its consequence, as being the means of se- 
ducing him to idolatry, for into this he fell through ,the 
charms and softnesses of his many heathen mistresses, 
Moabites,, Ammonites, and other strange womeri. So fatal 



an evil is lust to the best understanding. This impiety 
^yas manifest in him about the thirtieth year of his reign, 
according to chronologers, but the more secret beginning 
of his defection is, by Josephus and other Jews, dated from 
the images of oxen, made by his command, as supporters of 
the brazen sea. It is observable, that in this whole catalogue 
6f famous men, whom this author purposely celebrates 
from the forty-fourth to the end of the fiftieth chapter, Solo* 
mon is the chief, if not the only person, that he casts any 
reflection upon. There is not one word mentioned of the 
sins of David, of the murder and adultery he was guilty of, 
but every thing is enlarged upon that can any way tend' to 
the honour of that prince : what reason then can be assigned 
for this difference? This silence with respect to David's 
sins seems to intimate his repentance and forgiveness; but 
of Solomon we may say with St. Austin, that nothing is 
more certain than Solomon's idolatry and sin, and nothing 
more uncertain than his true repentance. (Contr. Faust.) 
It is the opinion of many writers that Solomon died in this 
sin without repentance; it is more certain, that before ho 
died he persisted in it, notwithstanding, the repeated ap- 
pearance of God's Schechinab, 1 Kings xi. 9,10. And from 
that chapter it appears, that the Divine protection visibly 
departed from him. After the mention of Solomon's glory, 
wisdom, wealth, &c. we have in this account a sad instance 
of human frailty. As this wise and great man had forsook 
the Lord his God, the Lord stirred up an adversary to him, 
Jeroboam his servant; the effect of which was, the rending 
ten tribes from the house and family of David, so that the 
kingdom came to be divided into two kingdoms, or rather 
factions, those of Judah and Israel. 

Ver. 21. So the kingdom was divided, and out ofEphraim 
ruled a rebellious kingdom.] When the kingdom was divided, 
ten tribes went over to Jeroboam, and two tribes, those of 
Jucjaji and JBenjamin, still adhered to Rehoboam, Solomon's 
?on. (1 Kings xi. 12.) The part which adhered to Reho- 
boam, or the house and family of David, was called the 
kingdom of Judah, the other, the kingdom of Israel. The 
capital or chief city of Judah was Jerusalem, and that of 
Israel was at first Shechcm, (1 Kings xii. 25.) and then 
Tirzah. (1 Kings xiv. 17. xvi. 8.) Afterward the royal 
city was by king Omri removed to Samaria, being the head 
city of the tribe of Ephraim. (1 Kings xvi. 23. 29.) This 
continued to be the regal city of Israel till a period was put 
to that kingdom. Whence the prophets by Samaria and 
Ephraim often mean the kingdom of Israel; as by Judah 
and the house of David, and Jerusalem, and Sion, they 
mean the kingdom of Judah. And in this sense we are to 
understand Ephraim Tiere, and in ver. 23. But since the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, Israel and Judah are 
taken promiscuously for the same people, and are all, with- 
out any distinction, sometimes called Israel, and sometimes 
Judah. In reading the history of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, it is observable, that many of the kings of Israel 
came to the throne by violence, and not by rightful succes- 
sion, whereas the kings of Judah, being the posterity of 
David, all reigned by right of inheritance, each king suc- 
ceeding his father in the throne, according to God's promise 
to David, that he would set up his seed after him. (2 Sara. 
yii. 12. Psal. lxxxix. 29, 30.) 

Ver. 22. But the Lord will never leave offliis mercy.] And 
though for Solomon's idolatry the kingdom was divided, 
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yet God's covenant with David still comforted them : (Psal. 
lxxxix. 29.) they still depended upon and pleased them- 
selves with the expectation of the sure mercies of David. 
But why is the Messias termed the mercies of David? Be- 
cause designed in God's promise to David by Nathan, 
which promise is there called God's mercy, that shoidd not 
depart from him. He is called the sure mercies of David, 
from the certainty of the performance of .tiiis promise, be- 
cause God had sivorn by his holiness, that he would not fail 
David. Accordingly the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment with good reason say, thai the sure mercies of David 
were fulfilled in Christ's kingdom, Aets xiii. 34. (See Bi- 
shop Chandler's Def. p. 224.) 

Wlierefore he gave a remnant unto Jacob, and out of him 
a root unto DavidJ] See xliv. 21, 22. xxxvi. 8. This 
most probably should be read in the future, as the words, 
before are, Wherefore he shall give a remnant unto Jacob, 
and a root or chief stem unto David out of his loins; be- 
cause it refers to the fulfilling of Isaiah's prophecy, still to 
be completed. And thus the Syriae and Arabic versions 
read. Very remarkable is the gloss of those interpreters 
upon this passage, which probably was the exposition of 
the Jews, among whorn those translators lived, "Dabit 
Jacobo salutem, et Davidi regnum maximum;" i.e. He 
shall give salvation * to Jacob, and a great kingdom to 
David. Which words imply, that the covenant of the king- 
dom related not so much to Solomon and his race, as to 
the Saviour of Jacob, whose kingdom should far exceed 
Solomon's, or David's, and who should, as Isaiah foretold, 
derive from David as the branch or stem from his root. 
(Ibid. p. 228.) . \ . 

CHAP. XLVIII. 

Ver. G. rr HO broughtest kings to destruction and ho- 
nourable men from their bed.] Elias foretold the death of 
Ahab, Jezebel, Ahaziah, Joram, &e. and is therefore said 
here to have brought them to destruction. This is accord- 
ing to the. Scripture phrase, which represents the prophets 
often as doing what they only foretold, to mark and inti-. 
mate the certainty and infallibility of their, predictions. 
He was commissioned to oppose evil kings, and to re- 
prove and check their wickedness; and none ever sup- 
ported that character with more resolution, or corrected 
wickedness in high places with more freedom and liberty. 
His zeal was so great, that it is well compared to fire, 
(ver. 1.) What is here mentioned of his bringing honour- 
able men from their bed to their grave, relates particularly, 
to Ahaziah, who died on his sick-bed not long after this 
prophet foretold his death; and to Jehorara, according to 
the writing or letters of Elijah to him, 2Chron. xxi. 15, 
; Ver. 7. Who heardest the rebuke of the Lord in Sinai, and 
in Horeb the judgment of the vengeance.] Elias fleeing from 
the persecution of Jezebel, came at length to Mount Sinai, 
and from thence to Horeb, the mouqt of God ; here it was 
he learnt God's intended judgments against the house of 
Ahab, and the whole kingdom of Israel. This seems to be 
the author's meaning here, but this text hath been seriously 
alleged by some, Jews, for the trpovwapZig, or pre-existence 
of souls. The rabbins will have it, that Elias and all the 
prophets were present at the giving of the law, and from 
Deut. xxix. 14, 15. have insinuated, that Gpd making his 
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covenant with the absent as weir as the present, the souls 
of the posterity. of the Jews were then in being, though not 
there present at the publication of the law. Andsomehave 
gone so far as to suppose, that at the general judgment, 
not only the whole creation will be summoned into one 
grand solemn assembly, but those also, who never actually 
came into their bodies, shall appear in their ideal person- 
alities, as they term it. (Sec More's Mystery of Godliness, 
p. 22.) These are Jewish conceits, which are almost infi- 
nite. The next verse will shew that the rebuke of the Lord 
and the judgment of vengeance here referred to relate to 
threats against Ahab and his posterity. As to Elias's per- 
sonal presence at the giving of the law, founded chiefly on 
this passage, it is a groundless whim, invented chiefly to 
serve an opinion. > 

Ver. 8. Wlio anointedst kings to take revenge, and pro- 
phets to succeed after him.'] This relates to Hazael king of 
Syria, and Jehu king of Israel, whom Elias anointed by 
God's order, to execute bis judgment of vengeance upon such 
Israelites as had fallen into idolatry. (1 Kings xix.17.) 
By prophets the author seems principally h6re to allude 
to the calling of Elisha to that office. Though Elias had 
a great number of disciples, or holy catechumens, whom 
he trained up and instructed, to stem the torrent of wick- 
edness and idolatry/ which spread more and more in Israel, 
and there were whole societies or schools of the sons of 
the prophets, of which Elias had the direction and super- 
intendeney; yet Elisha was thought the properest person 
to assist, and at length succeed him, and Elias by God's or- 
der formally anointed and consecrated him. 

Ver. 10. Who wast ordainedfor reproofs in their times.] 
r O fcaraypa^ac Iv cAcyjuoTc etc tcaipovg, i. e. Elias was ordained 
or appointed to appear again to denounce repfoofs, and, 
by threats of- the greatest impending evils, to reform the 
world, reconcile the Israelites, prevent God's judgments, 
and to prepare all for the great and terrible day of the Lord 
approaching. And so the oriental versions have it, Idem- 
que venturus es, antequam veniat dies t Domini. It was the 
unanimous sense of the Jews, that Elias should first come, 
himself in person before the Messiah, and restore all 
things : (see note on xliv. 1G.) and here the author of this' 
book, speaking of the true Elias and his personal appear- 
ance, makes one reason of it to be, for reproofs in after- 
times, i. e; in, the appointed times, or indue season, ac- 
cording to the. Geneva version. A very learned writer ob-, 
serves, that the translation of this passage should be, He 
was .described to be, or written of as the margin has it, viz. 
in Malachi's prophecy, a type for times to come ; i. c. Elias 
was a type or exemplar, iXtyixbg, for so the Alexandrian 
MS, reads, of what the forerunner of the Messias should 
bo or do. (JVIede's Works, disc. 25. see also Bishop Chand- 
ler's Def. p. 252.) • 

Andtoturnthe heart of the father to the sqn.]This alludes, 
plainly to the last verse of the prophet Malachi, where the 
expression is the same. The meaning is,»That Elias at his 
appearance should put an end to those religious differences, 
which divided the nearest relations from each other, and 
make them all join in the same faith,- and in the duties of 
repentance and reformation, and thereby prepare themsel ves 
for the reception of the Messias. But another and more 
easy sense may be given to this passage, if we translate by 
not to, but with, (sep Exod, xx^v. 22.) and then the meaning 
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will be, that this prophet's offico will be, to turn the heart 
of the father with (ho son's; i. e. His reproof and preach- 
ing shall produce a general reformation in tho minds and 
manners of all sorts of persons, as before he was a great 
reformer of tho law, under its greatest degeneracy and 
corruption. 

And to restore the tribes of Israel.'] i. e. Deliver and re- 
deem Israel, or restore the kingdom to Israel, through tho 
Messiah's advent, which was part of his office. (See Isa. 
xlix. G.) Or the meaning may be, to preach, and accom- 
plish (he restoring of the tribes of Jacob, whose gathering 
this writer prays for, xxxvi. 11. These words may also be 
referred to (he coming of Elias, at the end of the world, or 
at tho time of the restitution of all things, a7rofcara<rra<r£wc 
iravTiov, i. e. The consummation of all things, which God has 
spoken by the mouth of all his prophets since the world be- 
gan. (Acts iii. 21.) A notion entertained by very many of 
the fathers, and seems to have its foundation in our Savi- 
our's own words, Matt. xvii. 10, 11. And this conjecture I 
am the more encouraged to offer, as I find it countenanced 
by a most learned writer, who enforces it with many cogent 
reasons, and applies this very passage to support the 
opinion, explaining it of an Elias, which shall be the har- 
binger of Christ's second coming, the cXcyjuoc/ or type for 
the times to come. The foregoing passage likewise of Mala- 
chi, of turning the hearts of the children to their fathers, he 
refers to Christ's second advent, and to an Elias, which shall 
precede that, and the great and dreadful day of judgment; 
who shall labour to bring the unbelieving posterity of the 
Jewish nation to have the same heart and mind their holy 
fathers and progenitors had; i. e. to convert them to the 
faith of Christ, whom their forefathers, the patriarchs, hoped 
in and locked for, lest, continuing obstinate in their unbe- 
lief to that great day, they should be smitten with a curse, 
and perish among the rest of the enemies of Christ's king- 
dom. (See Mede's Works, lib. i. disc. 25.) In this and 
the five foregoing verses we have a beautiful specimen of 
the figure anaphora, like that admired one, Catil. Orat. 
1. or that in Psal. xv. 

Ver. 11. Blessed are they that saiv thee and slept in love.] 
The rendering would be better, Blessed are they that see 
thee, or shall see thee, at thy return, and shall be honoured 
with thy love and friendship, KtKoanmilvoi, as some copies 
have it; and so the Vulgate, Beati sunt qui . . . in dmicitia 
tua decorati sunt. The margin also is to the same effect; 
which may be understood either as a wish, or to be spoken 
more prophetico. Such he pronounces will be happy, be- 
cause immediately after him they will see the Messiah. 
This is exactly agreeable to the notions of the then Jews; 
for in the Talmud, Targum, and their later comments, tho 
coming of Elias and the Messiah usually go together: and 
this is the reason why the Jews pray so heartily for the 
coming of Elias, even without the mention of the Messiah, 
because the coming of the one, according to the prophet 
Malachi, infers the other. (See Bishop Chandler's Def. 
p. 81.) If we read KEtcoifirinivm, which our translators fol- 
low, the sense then will be, Blessed are the dead, those 
good Israelites which died in the Lord; not merely those 
that slept in love, as our version has it, but such as de- 
parted in his favour and love: they shall obtain abetter re- 
surrection; i.e. shall be preferred to have a part in the first, 
and with his other saints shall reign gloriously with him. 



For we shall surely live.] Zuy Zwofi&a. We may ob- 
serve here, that the conversion of the Jews at tho return of 
Elias is represented by a new life. And, indeed, the re- 
storation of the church is sometimes represented as a re- 
surrection of it from the dead ; and her return from a low 
afflicted state, under the metaphor of a new life, a revivis- 
cence of God's church and people from the dead. This 
figure is no where more strongly or frequently used than in 
Ezek. xxxvii. where God is introduced inquiring of the 
Jews in Babylon, el Z>{mrat\ Can these bones live? (ver. 3.) 
and promising to put into them Trvtvpa Swijc, the breath of 
life, (ver. 5.) teal £//<t£<t$e, and ye shall live ; and bidding 
the prophet blow on them, *<u ZnoaTweav, that they may 
live, (ver. 9.) and declaring, that when he had done so, 
breath entered into them, teal iZ>r\aav, and they lived again, 
(ver. 10.) In all which places ?o)tj is used to express the 
return of the church from her obscurity and thraldom to a 
glorious state. Mr.Mede understands this place in like 
manner of the Jews' conversion, and observes, that this is 
agreeable to the ancient and general doctrine both of Jew 
and Christian, that they shall have an Elias sent to instruct 
them, a Deliverer, IvtKtv Stwv, for the sake ofSion, as the 
LXX. well express it, Isa. lix. 20. For it may be fit to 
conceive magnificently of so great a work of God towards 
a people for whom he hath formerly shewn so many won- 
ders, especially this being the greatest work of mercy ever 
done for them, far beyond the bringing them out of Egypt. 
The common interpretation of this passage, either respects 
the hopes of a general resurrection, or that of the saints in 
particular, supposed to be previous to it. And in this last 
sense St. John uses e^av, Rev. xx. "4. to express the 
early resurrection of the martyrs slain for the testimony of 
the truth. 

Ver. 12. Elias it was who was covered with a tvhirlwind, 
and Eliseus was filled with his spirit : while he lived lie was 
not moved ivith the presence of any prince, neither could any 
bring him into subjection.] Instead of 'HXfac, oc ev \ai\airt 
£<TK£7ra<70rj, which is the reading in all the editions, Grabe 
prefers wc ev XatXairt, k. r. X. (Proleg. torn. iii. cap. 4.) 
And so do Badwell and Beza, which the Geneva version 
follows; i.e. As soon n as Elias was taken up in a whirlwind, 
Elisha was filled with his spirit, and succeeded him imme- 
diately in the prophetic office; and he shewed on all occa- 
sions a courage worthy of the successor of Elias. Neither 
fear nor caresses, promises nor threats, could overcome 
him: lie respected not the persons of the mighty, and was 
indifferent about their frowns or smiles. (2 Kings iii. 14.) 
Some understand 7r5c Aoyoc ovx wippev avrbv, in the begin- 
ning of the next v6rse, of his great penetration and know- 
ledge of things done at a distance, as his presignifying the 
coming of Ben-hadad's messengers to slay him, (2 Kings vi. 
32.) and detecting the villanyof his own servant;, Gehazi; 
(2 Kings v. 2G.) but the former sense seems preferable. 

And after his death his body prophesied.] To prophesy, is 
a term of large signification, and, besides the foretelling of 
future events, w r hich is the ordinary notion of it, it signifies 
to work miracles, in which sense it is taken here ; for the au- 
thor refers to what happened when, a dead corpse being cast 
into the sepulchre, where Elisha's body lay, it revived upon 
touching his bones. (2 Kings xiii. 21.) Hence it was con- 
ceived that the Spirit of God in some sort accompanied 
oven the dead body of that holy prophet, and that he cbnti- 
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nued to work miracles in his grave. The sense here is 
somewhat different from that in the latter part of the next 
verse ; viz. At his death were his works marvellous: i. e. when 
he was just a dying, he foretold the downfal of the Syrians, 
after smiting them three times, an event of great consequence 
to God's distressed people, whom ho comforted with his 
last breath. 

Ver. 15. For all this the people repented not, neither de- 
parted they from, their sins till they were spoiled and tarried 
out of their land, and were scattered through all the earth: 
yet there remained a small people, and a ruler in the house 
of David.'] The Jews were a people remarkably distinguished 
by the favour of God; the exemplary piety and faith of 
their first fathers procured the blessing of a numerous pos- 
terity, and they became a flourishing and potent state. But 
as sin is the ruin of any people, the degeneracy of their 
descendants forfeited by degrees God's favour, and brought 
down his judgments. For when neither miracles nor com- 
mands, promises nor threats, nor the instructions and ex- 
amples of holy men and prophets among them, had any ef- 
fect ujfon them, biit they continued obstinate in their evil 
courses, God determined to remove Israel out of his 
.sight, and the ten tribes were at length carried away cap- 
tive by Shalmaneser, beyond the Euphrates, the small king- 
dom of Judah with its sceptre still subsisting. God had 
threatened by his prophet upon their disobedience to scat- 
ter them among all people, from the one end of the earth 
even unto the other, -.(Deut.xxviii. 64.) and hereby in some 
measure it had its completion. But the Jews themselves 
acknowledge this prophecy to be fulfilled at their last ge- 
neral dispersion, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, which those emphatical words of Josephus, " The 
Jews are dispersed over all the earth," confirm : (De Bell. 
Jud. lib. vii. cap. 3.) which indeed appears from their pre- 
sent state and circumstances, for they are vagabonds and 
oxiles from their native country, and straggle through all 
the world, neither God nor man being their king, and they 
are debarred the privilege of setting their foot on their own 
country, though merely as foreigners. 

Ver. 23. In his time the sun went backward, and he 
lengthened the king's life.] When Hezekiah was sick unto 
death, Isaiah foretold his recovery, and, as an assurance of 
the truth of his prophecy, told him that the sun should return 
backward; (eh.xxxviii.)£.e.saysthelearnedUsher, ". Tan- 
tum noeti detractum, quantum diei fuit additum." (Ann. ad 
A.M. 3291.) -As much was deducted from the [next] night, 
as was added to this day, the Divine Providence so order- 
ing this miraculous retrogradation, thatitwasno hinderance 
to the regularity of the motions of the other heavenly bo- 
dies, as appears from the calculation of the same eclipses, 
by the ancient Chaldeans and modern astronomers: nor 
was it discerned or taken notice of in other countries, 
which occasioned an embassage from Babylon to inquire 
about the truth of it. (2 Chron. xxxii. 31.) Hence some 
have thought this a particular miracle, manifested only by 
the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 

Ver. 24. He saw by an excellent spirit what should come to 
pass at the last.'] Uvev^ari /icyaX^. Isaiah was filled with 
the Holy Spirit in a greater degree than the other prophets. 
Hence Greg. Nazianzen calls him fnyaXofpwvorarov twv 
Tpotptrrwv. By his seeing ra i<rx<* r <* we may understand the 
last or latter times, which phrase is frequently used in 



Scripture, to signify the days of the Messiah. One certain 
time had been prefixed by God for bestowing a great bless- 
ing on the world ; this was known to all in the age of the 
prophets, and therefore, when the prophets speak of things 
to be done then, they often, by way of eminence, call that 
time the last time, the last days, the latter days, the end of 
days, and sometimes the end of the age, tov alwvoc, as in the 
following verse. It is particularly true . of Isaiah, above 
all the other prophets, that ho saw what regarded these 
times; for he foretold the coming, the character, offices, 
life, and death of the Messiah, the future glories of the 
church, the enlargement and flourishing of it under the gos- 
pel, and the bringing the fulness of the gentiles into it, 
more clearly and frequently than any of them. Accord- 
ingly he is often cited in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament, and obtained the character of the evangelical 
prophet 

And he comforted them that mourned in Sion.] Isaiah 
foresaw not only the evils coming upon Sion, but likewise 
their period and end.- He foretold the Babylonian capti- 
vity long before it happened, tod he revived the Jews with 
the comfortable prospect of a restoration from it, and a re- 
turn into their own land. The learned Vitringa observes, 
that the prophecy of Isaiah is more in a consolitary way, 
than the generality of the other prophets, arid instances in 
many particulars, in which this prophet foretells comfort- 
able things, as to the future state and condition of- the 
church. On this account some of the ancient Jews said, 
" Liber Jesaiae est totus eonsolatorius." (Prolegom. in 
Jesai.) Calmet thinks our author particularly alludes to 
Isa.lxi. 1. Or if we understand the phrase at the last of 
the days of the Messiah, then his coming, so clearly men- 
tioned in his prophecy, may be here referred to, who was 
spoken of and expected by the Jews, as the comforter and 
consolation of Israel. (Luke ii. 25.) 

CHAP. XLIX. 

Ver. 1. JL HE remembrance ofJosias is like the composition 
of the perfume that is made by the art of the apothecary. . . ! 
Ver. 2. He behaved himself uprightly in the conversion of 
the people, and took away the abominations of iniquity.] 
Josias, of all tho princes mentioned in holy writ, has the 
most unsullied character; his life was so pure, and his 
conduct so unblamable, that the Scripture represents him 
without fault, and as having no equal. (2 Kings xxiii. 25.) 
He began to reign at eight years old, and was as early in 
his duty to God. Though he always expressed a great re- 
gard and attachment to the true religion, it was at eighteen 
that he zealously set about the work of reformation and 
correcting the idolatrous abuses which former reigns had 
either introduced or allowed. Instead of the lukewarmness 
and indifference of many of his predecessors, who, though 
religious and well-disposed princes, attempted not to' tako 
away the high places, Josias exerted a laudable and disin- 
terested courage : ho demolished the high places, overthrew 
the altars, burnt the groves, and even the bones, which he 
caused to be dug up, of the false prophets ; and, in the 
midst of a corrupt age and perverse nation, he successfully 
made use of his authority for the service and establishment 
of the true religion. The assemblage of so many good 
qualities and uncommon virtues in one prince, the author 
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here compares to a refreshing perfume, composed with the 
nicest art of the most precious and exquisite spices. But 
the beauty of this comparison is lost without observing 
that his very name signifies perfume, or thymiama. (See 
Pagnin. Heb. Lex.) Messieurs of Port-Royal have a good 
reflection here : — " Kings generally pride themselves in 
victories gained in battle and trophies from conquered 
provinces; but God has taught us, by the praises bestowed 
on king Josias, that the truest honour is to serve Him by 
whom princes reign, and that their glory shall be eternized 
after death, who in their life labour to promote his: that, as 
Josias contented not himself with his own personal good- 
ness or instances of private piety, nor was easy till he had 
brought off his people from great wickedness and idolatry 
to the service of the true God ; so princes should be re- 
minded, from so celebrated an example, not only to be 
good and religious themselves, but, as persons invested 
with the supreme authority, should labour with all their 
power to maintain a true faith, and keep up a public spirit 
of religion in their dominions, and firmly establish in the 
hearts of all t&eir subjects, his pure worship who put and 
continues the crown on their heads." 

Ver. 4. All except David, and Ezekias, and Josias, were 
defective.] i. e. Fell into idolatry, or however tolerated it 
by not destroying the high places, or acted in some way or 
manner contrary to the purity of God's worship, or against 
his will. The Scripture commends Jehoshaphat in most in- 
stances, but blames him for making an alliance with the 
kings Ahab and Ahaziah, and not taking away the high 
places. Of Asa too it is mentioned, whose heart in other, 
respects was perfect, that in his time the high places were 
not removed. (1 Kings.xv. 14.) And if David, here instanced 
in as a pattern of perfection, sinned with Bath-sheba, and 
by the murder of Uriah, he expiated these crimes, says 
Calmet, by a signal and unfeigned repentance. And if 
Hezekiah offended God by putting too much confidence in 
the friendship and alliance of foreign princes, and in the 
splendour and multitude of his own riches, he atoned for 
these faults, by a firm attachment to the true worship of 
God all his life, and a perfect resignation to his will at the 
approach of death. 

Eveu the kings of Judah failed.] This was true of all of 
them from the first to the last, except the few here mention-, 
ed. We read, 2 Chron. xii. 1. that when Rehoboam had 
established the kingdom, he forsook the law of the Lord, 
and. all his people with him, and Manasseh, one of the 
latter kings of Judah, before their captivity, seems to have 
taken up a resolution to destroy even the very name of the 
true God and his service from off the earth, and to esta- 
blish idolatry, though he repented before his death, 2 Kings 
xxi. 2. And whoever reads the several instances of abo- 
mination, 2 Kingsxxiii.4 — 15. would suspect that the peo- 
ple had even received the idols of all nations to worship, 
them; and therefore, no wonder God was so incensed with 
them whose offences were aggravated by his favours to 
and fondness of Judah. That Judah obtained the royal 
dignity, which Reuben by transgression forfeited, and Levi 
was prevented from, was an instance of God's love and 
particular affection, and therefore that Judah should fall 
into idolatry must heighten his displeasure. With what a 
tender regard and particular emphasis is Judah spoken of 
by God, Hps. iv. 15. Though Israel play the harlot, yet let 



not Judah offend. As if God expected a more ready and 
willing obedience from a people so highly favoured. 

Ver. 5. Therefore he gave their power unto others, and 
their glory unto a strange nation.'] The kingdom of Judah, 
consisting of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, though 
they were often oppressed by God's permission for their 
sins, yet continued in some measure a hundred and fifteen 
years after the destruction of the former kingdom of Israel 
by Shalmaneser; at length, God being more and more, 
provoked, notwithstanding the many warnings of his pro- 
phets, by the idolatry and other wickednesses both of kings; 
and people, decreed to remove Judah also out of his sight, 
or, as it is expressed, 2 Kings xxi. 13. To stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house 
of Ahab: i. e. (dealing with them by the same measure) ut- 
terly to destroy Jerusalem, and the whole kingdom of Ju- 
dah, as he had done that of Israel, and Samaria the chief 
city of it, and as he had threatened to do from their first 
settling in Canaan, Deut. xxviii. 32, 33. which great cala- 
mity God was pleased at length to bring to pass by the Ba- 
bylonians. Many Greek copies have,- aWav yap to Klpag 
avTwv hipoig, which reading is confirmed by the oriental 
versions and the Vulgate, Dederunt enim regnum suumaliis. 
This, says Calmet, literally happened, for the kings of Ju- 
dah in some sort delivered up their kingdom to strangers, 
when Ahaz called to his assistance Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria. (2 Kings xvi. 7.) After that time, the kings of As- 
syria and Babylon pretended that the kingdom of Judah 
was tributary to them, and held of them. It was on this 
pretext that Sennacherib came up to attack Hezekiah, pre-, 
tending that he had failed in some articles of the treaty, 
agreed upon between the kings of Judah and his predeces- 
sors, 2 Kings xviii. 7. 14. Nebuchadnezzar had the same, 
pretence for his attack, that the kings of Judah, contrary, 
to their agreement, and to withdraw themselves from their 
obedience to him, had made an alliance with Egypt,^ 
2 Kings xxiv. 1 — 3. where it is expressly said, that all 
these evils came upon Jtidah, at the commandment of the. 
Lord, to remove them out of his sight. / 

Ver. G. They burnt the chosen city of the sanctuary, and 
made the streets desolate, according to the prophecy ofJ$re-. 
miah.] Chap, xxxiv. 22. xxxvii. 8. xxxix. 8, 9. Upon king; 
Zedekiah's revolting from or rebelling against Nebuchad-, 
nezzar, and giving a fresh provocation unto the Babylo-' 
nians, Nebuchadnezzar, with his army, once more came up 
against Jerusalem, the head city of the kingdom of Judah, 
and besieged it, where the people suffered a most miserable 
famine. At length, after a year and a half's siege, the city 
was broken up and burnt, and with it the king's houses, and? 
the famous temple of Solomon, were all laid in ashes, and 
the walls of the city broken down by Nebuzar-adan ; and 
the remnant of the people, who escaped the sword, were all 
carried captive into Babylon. All these evils, says the/ 
Scripture, came to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, through 
the anger of the Lord, until he had cast them out from his 
presence. (2 Kings xxiv. 20.) 

Ver. 7. For they entreated him evil, who nevertheless was 
a prophet sanctified in his mother's ivomb.] This is agreeable 
to what God says of him, Jer. i. 5. that he was set tipart 
for the prophetical office, by a particular decree of God, 
and the infusion of his sanctifying grace, even before his 
coming into the world. Tho same phrase is used of John 
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the Baptist and our Saviour, (John x. 36.) before they en- 
tered on their public ministry. In the character which thi3 
writer draws of the prophet Jeremiah, he seems to dwell 
chiefly upon the persecutions which he endured; and in- 
deed he was all his lifetime exposed to the ill treatment of 
the Jews, whose irregularities and apostacy he was always 
reproving, and reminding them of their approaching ruin 
on that account. It is mentioned here, as one principal 
cause of the destruction of their state, that they had con- 
temptuously and unjustly persecuted and afflicted God's 
prophet, whom he raised up on purpose to declare his'will 
and denounce his judgments. For there is nothing that 
fills up the measure of men's iniquities sooner, or draws 
{lown God's displeasure upon them more severely, than 
when they not only despise and trample on his laws, but 
evil-entreat and injure those .whom he has appointed his 
messengers, and the ministers of reconciliation, and who 
affectionately endeavour, wish, and pray, for their good and 
conversion. 

; Ver. 8. It was Ezekiel who saiv the glorious vision, which 
was shewed him. upon the. chariot of the cherubims. .Ver; 9. 
For, he made mention of the enemies under the figure of the 
rain, and directed them that tvent right.'] % c. He also men- 
tioned the judgments on the enemies of God under the 
figure of rain, and. it would go well with them that went 
right. It has been objected by learned men, that Daniel 
is here omitted, where it seems proper to have inserted 
him, as a Jewish prophet and author, whom Josephus calls 
one of the greatest of the prophets, and describes as a par- 
ticular foreteller of good things. (Antiq. lib. x.) On this 
account Mr. Whjston inclines to think, that Daniel is 
meant and spoken' of in ver. 9. For, says he, where does 
Ezekiel make mention of the enemies under the figure of 
rain, or what sense is there in that assertion, or* how is it 
peculiar to Ezekiel that he foretold good things to those 
that walked uprightly? But Daniel made mention of the 
enemies in that famous dream or vision, wherein he fore- 
told what the enemies of* God's people would attempt 
against them, as also what happiness God would at length 
bestow on his chosen: he conjectures, therefore, that lv 
Qvz'ipy is the true reading, though lv. oufipy obtains in all the 
present Greek copies. (Addenda to Ilistor. Memoirs, p. 
183.) But I cannot altogether approve of this conjecture ; 
for as to the first inquiry, how the prophet Daniel comes to 
be omitted by the writer of this book, many probable rea- 
sons may be assigned; he might, says a learned prelate, 
forget Daniel, as he did Abel, Melchisedec, Job, Ezra, 
and other Scripture worthies, the latter of whom was as 
famous in his generation as Nehcmiah, whom he praises. 
It may be he reserved speaking of Daniel to another place 
in his book (for he observes no order of time), which; 
he lived not to finish. Or Daniel" might at first be num- 
bered with the other prophets by the first composer of Ec- 
clesiasticus ; and yet, by reason of the author's imperfect 
work, or loss of one of his volumes in Egypt, or the trans- 
lator's unskilfulness, or the transcriber's carelessness, the 
name of Daniel might be wanting in all the copies. (Bishop 
Chandler's Def. vol. i.p.81 — 85.) To these reasons I must 
add one, which seems to me to carry great weight with it; 
viz. That Daniql being not reputed and placed among the 
prophets in the Hebrew code, but among the hagiographi, 
if our author had intended any where to have mentioned 



him, yet it was not to be expected that he should do it in 
this very place, because here he follows the order of the 
books in the Hebrew division, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets; whereas Daniel is placed between 
Job and Ezra, of whom, as is before observed, he takes 
no notice. As to the second inquiry, where does Ezekiel 
make mention of the enemies under the figure of rain, the 
margin will answer this, referring us to xiii. 11. and xxxviii'. 
9. 16. 22. which are sufficiently clear and express. And it 
is remarkable, that the margin there refers ns back to this 
passage of Ecclesiasticus, as explanatory of each other; 
Nor is it a forced or unusual metaphor, to express God's 
judgments against either Gog or his other enemies, by an 
overflowing rain or shower. The Psalmist, it is 'Certain, 
uses this figure, when he says of God, that upon the un- 
godly he shall rain snares, fire, and brimstone, storm and 
tempest; this shall be their portion to drink. (Psal.xi. 7.) 
As to the last reason alleged, for adjudging this ninth 
verse to Daniel, viz. his foretelling good things to come 
to those who walked uprightly, it may be replied, this 
is not peculiar, to Daniel ; for which of the prophets did 
not foretell the same, though, perhaps, not so eminently^ 
or at so great a distance? On the contrary, with regard to, 
Ezekiel, it may be said, that he stands single in the two 
following respects,* which are both mentioned by our au- 
thor: 1. That he saw the vision of the cherubim ; and, 2. 
Declared and published the security of the righteous, and 
the safety of them that wentrightin the perilous time, when 
God should visiti by introducing three of the most eminent 
for righteousness, who should deliver themselves by their 
righteousness under the severest of his judgments, (xiv.141 
20.) This verse, therefore, I presume, may very consistently 
be referred to Ezekiel, as our translators seem to under- 
stand it. It may not be amiss to observe, that instead of 
he made mention of the enemies under the figure of rain, the 
Syriac and Arabic have it, he made mention of Job ; which 
I do not imagine to have arisen from a different reading, 
but to be another translation of the same reading, because 
2TK, or with the vau quiescent 2W (like as ™ sometimes 
wrote H7K), is either the proper name Job, or Hebrew word 
for inimicus. Hence Mr. Hutchinson's observation, that Job 
signifies persecuted, forSVK, Job, is the participle passive 
of the root y$, inimicitias agere. Therefore Job signifies 
one evil treated by enemies, &c. Then as to the., other 
words, lv o/u/3py, I suppose the Hebrew gave it ^ytp,- which 
cither * signifies rain, and is rendered by oufipog, Deut. 
xxxii. 2. or a storm, and is so rendered Isa. xxviii; 2. 
where it has the signification ofprocella, and by our trans- 
lators called a destroying storm. If, therefore, the Hebrew 
was TJflKa 2% it might either be rendered rov l\0pov, 6r tuv 
IxOpuv lv o/xj3/)y, the enemies in rain, or Job in a whirlwind, 
out of which God answered him, (chap, xxxviii.) or Job 
under a storm, viz. of afflictions. And it is remarkable, * 
that Ezekiel is the only prophet that does make mention of 
Job ; in this he is singular, as likewise in the vision of the 
cherubim, which are the two points here mentioned. Per- 
haps thestorm means the judgments of God, spokenofin the 
places where Job is mentioned, as one who should deliver 
his own soul, &c. So that 'Iwj3 lv oufipy is not unlike Nwe 
lv Kaipy 6pyr\g, (xliv. 17.) and both are joined together 
by the prophet, as worthy to be delivered in the time of 
wrath. But how comes Job to be mentioned in this place, 
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and not also Noah and Daniel, who are joined with him in 
tho same passages of Ezekiel? I answer, if the Syriac and 
Arabic would bear me out in guessing at a mistake in 
rendering the original, as well in these two names as they 
do in Job's name, I would venture to conjecture, that 
ayaOuxjcu is the rendering of tho original Hebrew Noah and 
Daniel; for in both these places of Ezekiel, Daniel is 
written without the jod, Dan el, and being mistaken, if so 
transcribed, for two words, would give another sense; so 
thattapnUj might signify either the two proper names, 
and so the Greek might by mistake be, tca\ ayaQCxjai roue 
ivOvvovrag bdovg, instead of koI tov NgJc, kcu tov AavtijX, 
rwv tbSwovTwv oSoirc ; or as 1TD signifies requies, the ren- 
dering might be, as is the sense of our version, 2ft requiem 
adjudicavit ad dirigentes vias snas. Could this be admitted, 
how apt it would be in this place I need not say. I shall 
only add, that if this conjecture, for as such only it is pro- 
posed, might be allowed, the passage would be pretty 
clear ; whereas, as it now stands, it is indeterminate, and 
liable to many objections. 

k Ver. 10. And of the twelve prophets let the memorial be 
blessed, and let their bones flourish again out of their place, 
for they comforted Jacob, and delivered them by assured 
hope.'] See note on xlvi. 12. The author having mentioned 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, speaks here of the twelve 
minor prophets, as they are called, who completed, the Old 
Testament canon. These too in their respective times 
promised the Jews, with great assurance, that deliverance 
which they looked and prayed daily for at the temple; and 
successively comforted them, that God would perform or 
confirm his mercy with them, and deliver them at his own 
good time. This comfort expressed in the twelve prophets 
could be no other than the redemption by the Messias, be- 
cause three of the twelve that promised it lived after the 
return from Babylon, to which some would apply this and 
the like passages, and yet after that return they foretold it 
as a thing still future. The Jews expected it as a happy 
event yet to come, and prayed for it in the days of Simon 
the high-priest; i. e. near the days of Alexander the Great; 
and the writer of this book renews the petition, that God 
would make the time short for the accomplishment of their 
deliverance, xxxvi. 8. (See Bishop Chandler's Def. p. 44.) 
From the mention of the twelve prophets here it seems ma- 
nifest, that the canon of the sacred books was already made, 
when this tract of Ecelesiastieus was composed, and their 
prophecies collected and digested into one body or small 
volume, and that the Old Testament was in the same order 
that now it is, with respect to the prophetical writings at 
least. (See Du Pin's Hist, of the Old and New Testament.) 
, Ver. 11. How shall we magnify Zorobabel? Even lie was 
as a signet on the right liand. Ver. 12. So ivas Jesus the soil 
qfJosedec, ivho in their time builded the home, and set up a 
holy temple to the Lord, iqMcIi was prepared for everlasting 
glory.'] The former of these was governor of Jndah, or vice- 
i roy of the province of Judea, and the latter high-priest at 
the time of the Jews' return from the Babylonish captivity. 
To these was recommended the direction and superintend- 
ency of rebuilding the temple; to these the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah address themselves, encouraging them and 
the Jews under their conduct to go on with the great design 
by a promise of God's assistance and protection, and an 
assurance that the glory of that house should be superior 



to that of the former. They readily obeyed, finished and 
perfected the temple, and restored the public worship of 
God, and prepared and fitted it for everlasting glory; i. e. 
according to Calmet, £ Son eternelle gloire, for the Lord's 
everlasting glory, and not of the builder's, as Grotius ex- 
plains it; or rather, fitted this second temple for the King 
of glory to come into it, for the appearance of the Messiah 
in it; in which consisted principally the glory of this latter 
house. These chiefs arc the two anointed ones, referred to 
Zech. iv. 14. and are said by this writer to be signets on 
the right hand; i. e. near and dear to God, as having the 
care of his people and church, and commissioned thereto 
by his signet or authority. Both Zerubbabel and Joshua 
the high-priest were figures of the Messiah, or Jesus Christ, 
the governor and high-priest of the Christian church, the 
true temple or house of God. 

Ver. 16. Sem and Seth were in great honour among men.] 
All the versions except ours put Seth before Sem, and in- 
deed such an order is necessary in point of time, for Seth 
was the father of the righteous before the flood, as Sem was 
after it. The Syriac and Arabic versions insert Enos after 
Seth: and there seems to be good reason to place Enos 
among these worthies, for he w r as the first man that was ce- 
lebrated for piety, and began to call upon the name of the 
Lord, and therefore was he named Enos, i. e. a true man, 
as if there had been no true man before him in that gene- 
ration, because there was no pious mail. . Anciently4here 
were a set of men called Sethians, who derived their name 
from this patriarch, and maintained that he too, as well as 
Enoch, was translated without seeing death; but the church 
condemned these as heretics. 

And so was Adam above every living thing in the creation*] 
Adam had the honour which belonged to no other, of being; 
created immediately by the very hand of God himself, of 
being constituted by him lord of the creation, and endowed 
with higheT faculties and greater intellectual powers; and, 
above all, of being born in a state of innocence and spot- 
less purity; so that he could truly boast of having God for 
bis father in a higher sense than any of his posterity. All 
others are by lineal descent, and from men like themselves, 
and bring into the world with them sin, corruption, and he- 
reditary guilt. The ancient fathers gather, that Adam was 
much more in favour with God than any of his sinful seed, 
from God's walking in the garden in his presence, and his 
hearing his voice there; from whence they conclude, that, 
before the commission of sin, God appeared to Adam in a 
bodily shape, and like a friend spoke to him mouth to 
mouth. Nothing can be closer or more worth observing 
than what Philo says of Adam, r Oc Jkaea tvytvdag ouSevi 
$vr}Tt$ avytcpiTOQ, L t. A. Cni mortalis nemo hac nobilitate 
conferendus est; qui in corpoream staluam Dei manibus 
affabre formatus est, summo artificio: animi verb dignitatem 
adeptus est a Deo, inspirante divined virtutis tantum quan- 
tum mortalis natura potuit capere. Prcestans adeo nobili- 
tas, ut nulla alia quavis earum, qua* illustres nominantur, 
in comparationem venire potest, &c. (Uegl tvyivztag.) See 
also more to the same purpose, De Mundi Opificio. 

CHAP. L. 

Ver. 1. tSlMON the high-priest, the son ofOnias, who in his 
life repaired the house again, and in his days fortified the 
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temple.'} We find in the Jewish history two Simons, sons of 
Onias, both high-priests, but at times very distant from 
each other; the first was Simon the Just, so called for his 
great piety towards God, and for his good- will and benevo- 
lenee to the children of his people. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 
cap. 2.) The second is mentioned likewise by the same 
historian, (ibid..eap.4.)andis the same high-priest,' who in 
his great zeal opposed Ptolemy Philopater's entrance into 
the sanctuary. (3 Maccab.) Learned men are divided which 
of these the author here speaks of. Grotius, Bossuet, 
and Calmet, contend for the latter; Eusebius, Jansenius, 
Corn, a Lapide, Drusius, Badwell, and the very learned 
author of the Discourse concerning the Age of the Two Si- 
raehides, hereto prefixed, are for the former, whose opinion 
is supported by the following reasons: — 1. The great cha- 
racter here given of Simon, with which agrees the testi- 
mony of Josephus, who says nothing in honour of Simon 

11. 2. Simon the Just was contemporary with this writer, 
for he mentions him as officiating, and takes particular no- 
tice of the gracefulness of his performing the service, ver. 
11, 12. and was himself then probably about ten years old. 
3. The authoj manifestly speaks of a Simon then dead, for 
he mention^vhat he did in his lifetime, ver. 1. particularly 
his good, deeds for the house of the Lord, and the" offices 
thereof; but the pontificate of Simon II. was at a good 
distance from the time of this writer, and will suit better 
with that of the translator. 

Ver. 3. In his days the cistern to receive water was covered 
with plates of brass, being in compass as the sea.] In, or ra- 
ther before, the tabernacle of Moses, there was only a laver 
or kettle; afterward, when the Jewish church was in its 
flourishing and settled state, Solomon enlarged it to be a 
brazen sea, or cistern, 1 Kings vii. 23. It is. affirmed by 
many writers too hastily, that in the second temple there 
was no proper ark, no throne encompassed by eherubims, 
no visible glory, no molten sea. However the learned 
may determine the three former particulars, there seems 
great reason to conclude from the words of this writer, that 
there was a molten sea. (See 2 Chron. v. 12.) In the ca- 
tholic church of Christ, as represented in the book of Re- 
velation, there is a sea of glass, like crystal, infinitely 
more precious and beautiful, than either of those in the 
Jewish temple, or any thing made of metal. (Sees Daubuz 
on Apoc. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 7. And as the rainbow giving light in the- bright 
clouds.'] 'Oc r6%ov <p(*>TtZwv ve<p(\ac $o£tjc. I would rather 
render, As the glorious bow shining in the clouds, or, As the 
rainbow enlightening the clouds with glory. One cannot 
help observing, what pains this writer takes from ver. 5. to 

12. to set forth the graceful presence and august appear- 
ance of this favourite high-priest; he searches heaven and 
eaTth for comparisons to illustrate the piece; whatever is 
either grand, magnificent, beautiful, precious, or lovely, is 
introduced upon the occasion. The sun, moon, and stars, 
in their greatest lustre and perfection, are all made to assist 
in their turns. The glorious bow on high, as w T ell as the 
variegated flowers beneath, lend their colours. The gold 
and superb ornaments of the temple, the odoriferous in- 
cense and holy fire on the altar, the rich vases, &cJ meet to 
reflect honour on him. In short, the works both of nature 
and art, the most curious and valuable in their kinds, are 
borrowed, either to express the superior dignity of his per- 



son, amidst his surrounding brethren, like a tall cedar; or 
the perfection and glory of his pontifical apparel, as if, 
when he put. on the robe of honour, in Us long garment was 
the, whole xvorld, as the book of Wisdom expresses it, 
(xviii. 24.) 

Ver. 15. He stretched out his hand to the cup, and poured 
of the blood of the grape ; he poured out at the foot of the 
altar a sweet-smelling savour unto the most high King of all. 
Ver. 16.. TJien shouted the sons of Aaron, and sounded tlie 
silver trumpets, and made a great noise to be heard, for a 
remembrance before the Most High. Ver. 17. Tlien all the 
people together hasted, and fell down to the earthupon their 
faces to worship their Lord God Almighty, the Most High. 
Ver. 18. The sinners also sang praises with their voices, tvith 
great variety of sounds was there made sweet melody. Ver. 
19. And the people besought the Lord by prayer, before 
him that is merciful, till the solemnity of the Lord ivas 
ended, and they had finished his service.] The eighteenth 
vei;se seems out of place here, it should follow the six- 
teenth, and the Whole will be better connected. While the 
sacrifices were offering, which was the first part of the tem- 
ple-service, the priests with trumpets, and the Levites,with 
musical instruments, and the singers, together with the 
people, joined their voices and sang psalms to complete 
the harmony. We find that David and Solomon appointed 
singing and trumpets at the time of sacrificing, (1 Chron. 
vi. 31. xvi. 7.) and that Ezra restored this custom after the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, (Ezra iii. 10, 11.) and 
the same continued in after-ages. But at the time of in- 
cense there was kept silence, the people praying to them- 
selves. (Luke i. 10.) We have here a distinct and clear 
description of the manner of the people's praying without, 
whilst the priest offered the sweet-smelling savour of incense 
within : for at, the time when the priest offered incense in 
the sanctuary, the people were left without in the atrium 
Judceorum, praying for the pardon of their sins, every man 
silently apart for himself. This seems likewise to be re- 
ferred to by the half hour's silence in heaven, Rev. viii. 1. 
which is set down there, to point to thetime of the priest's 
being gone in, to offer incense, or the odour of sweet smell. 
I see no necessity, with Calmet, Bossuet, and others, to 
apply the description here particularly to the high-priest's 
officiating at Ptolemy Philopater's solemn sacrifice in the 
temple: it is as applicable to the high-priest officiating 
upon any other solemn occasion ; nor can a true synchro- 
nism be preserved according to that interpretation. 

Ver. 20. Then he went down and lifted up his hands over 
the whole congregation of the children of Israel, to give the 
blessing of the Lord with his lips, and to rejoice in his 
name. Ver. 21. And they bowed themselves down to worship 
the second time, that they might receive a blessing from the 
Most High.] When the solemnity of the Lord was ended by 
the incense being offered, the high-priest came back and 
pronounced the zvXoyia, or benediction. The form of the 
solemn blessing with which the priests dismissed the people 
by God's especial order was this, The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee; the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
give thee peace. (Numb. vi. 22.) And lest any one should 
think too slightly of this blessing, because pronounced by 
a mortal like himself; it is added, Numb. vi. 23. I the Lord 
will bless him, and therefore properly called here, the bless- 
ing of the Lord, by the priest's lips; shewing, that the effect 
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of this blessing docs not depend upon man, but upon tho 
ordinance of God, from the mouth of his own minister, 
whom he hath appointed to bless in his name, (Deut. xxi. 
5.) and whose blessing he hatli promised to confirm. AVe 
sec from this passage, that, when the Jews received the 
blessing from the priest, they received it kneeling, or bow- 
ing down their heads. In the primitive times it was cus- 
tomary for the deacon (to prepare the people the better for 
it) to call out immediately before the time of the blessings, 
in such words as these, Bow down to the blessing. (Chry- 
sost. Liturg.) The blessing of the bishop or priest was so 
highly esteemed in the primitive times, that none durst go 
out of the church till they had received it, according to tho 
councils of Agatha, (can. 31.) and that of Orleans, (can. 22.) 

Ver. 22.' Now therefore bless ye the God of all, which 
only doeth wondrous things every where, which exalteth our 
days from the womb, and dealeth with us according to his 
mercy. Vcr. 23. lie grant ns joyf ulness of heart, and that 
peace may be in our days in Israel for ever* Ver. 24. That 
he would confirm his mercy with us, and deliver us at his 
time.'] "We may learn from this short prayer of the wise 
man, how to compose and regulate our own; weshould 
acknowledge God therein, to be omnipresent and almighty; 
that ever since we were born, we have been preserved by 
his good providence every, day, hour, and moment; that it 
is an instance of his great mercy to us thus to be mindful 
of our preservation and being, having nothing in us but sin, 
and nothing due to us but punishment. The conclusion of 
4his prayer seems to contain more than a request for peace 
and' temporal blessings, it relates to and manifests this 
writer's and his countrymen's impatience for the Messiah, 
and their earnest wish that God would speedily send the 
blessing of all men, to perform the mercy promised to their 
forefathers, and remember his holy covenant. (Luke i. 72.) 
For it was the constant prayer of the Jews, both before 
and under the Messias, that God would hasten the blessings 
hoped for and expected by them, and that he would make 
the time short; and it is still their form in the synagogue to 
say, in our days, i. c. quickly, whenthey pray for the bless- 
ing of the Messias,. 

Ver.25. There be tico manner of nations ivhich my heart 
abhorreth, and the third is no natioji.] It is to be observed, 
that the two nations here referred to are not to be taken 
exclusively, and in opposition to the Jews; but as gens 
among the Latins is sometimes taken in a very limited 
sense, to signify no more than a family or kindred, so here 
Suo tSvri, two nations^ may signify two parts or cities of 
Palestine, as it had several divisions; and Samaria is pro- 
bably one of them. Our translators, by rendering Svo IQvt], 
two mariner of nations, seem to guard against understand- 
ing them strictly as such. The author will not allow the 
third to be any nation, because of the great mixture of all 
sorts of people among them : he means the Cuthites or Sa- 
maritans, who dwelt at Sichem, whose ancestors the king 
of Assyria sent thither; for when the Assyrians carried 
away captive the ten tribes, (2 Kings xvii. 24.) they plajced 
strangers in the chiefest part of the country, viz. Samaria. 

IVliich my heart abhorreth.'] The schism of the ten tribes 
was the first rise of the extreme aversion the Jews had for 
the Samaritans, Samaria being the metropolis of the king- 
dom of Israel, and set up in a manner as a rival to Jerusa- 
lem, as the temple on Mount Gerizim weis to that of Solo- 



mon. The hatred of the Jews against the Samaritans, was 
likewise much increased by the opposition these last made 
against the former on the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, both in the rebuilding of the temple and the repair- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem. (Ezra iv.) On these accounts 
the disputes and animosities between them rose to the 
greatest degree imaginable. (See Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. 
G. 18.) The Scriptures and the Jewish records acquaint 
us, that the jealousy and averscness between the two were 
so great, that they would have no converse together, nor 
shew any act of kindness to each other: and that this ha- 
tred was very ancient, appears from hence, that when the 
Jews would express their utmost aversion to our blessed 
Saviour, they said, Tliou art a Samaritan, arid hast a devil; 
(John viii. 48.) as if to be a Samaritan, and have a devil, 
were things of equal reproach. If the Jews hated the Sa- 
maritans, the Samaritans were equally fierce in shewing 
their resentment against the Jews upon all occasions, as is 
plain from Luko ix. 53. Jesus going one day to a village 
of Samaria, the inhabitants would not receive him ; because 
his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus instances in many affronts and injuries oflered'to the 
Jews, as they passed through the country of th'c'Samaritahs 
to their solemn feasts at Jerusalem. (Antiq. lib. xviii. 
xx. cap. 5.) The same is also evident from what the 
woman of Samaria, or rather from what St. John in a pa- 
renthesis, says, viz. that the JewshaVe no dealings with the 
Samaritans, (iv. 9.) which some have extended so far, as to 
exclude all manner of civil intercourse, even the asking or 
giving one another a glass of water, and that the answerof 
this woman was an insult upon our Saviour, outof an ill- 
natured joy and satisfaction, to find a Jew forced to beg a 
little water of her.* It may seem, somewhat strange, that 
this writer, who has delivered such excellent precepts of 
morality and instruction in this book, should be so uncha- 
ritable and ill-natured at the conclusion of it, as to declare, 
that he hates such and such nations from his heart. Cal- 
met, in answer to this, says, that the author does not here 
declare that he himself hates any in particular, but that ho 
judged these people, from their inveterate malice against 
the Jews, to be their greatest and most dangerous enemies, 
and as such to be disliked and shunned by every true 
Israelite. • > » 5 - 

Ver. 26. Tliey that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and 
they that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish peo- 
ple that dwellin Sicliem.] Some have fancied that the Sa- 
maritans are spoken of in the* first and last part of this 
verse; and indeed one would be apt to think, by what Jo- 
sephus says, that Samaria'and Sichem were one and the 
same city, since that historian places Sichem on Mount 
Gerizim, and calls it the capital of the Samaritans. (Antiq: 
lib. ii.) But'the most exact geographers make Samaria 
and Sichem to havo been two different cities. However 
this be, it is not probable that our author should mean tho 
same people in both places, or that, mentioning three na- 
tions whom he disliked, he should name the Samaritans 
twice in so- short a compass, though we 'should suppose 
him tinctured with the national hatred to that people. I 
rather therefore incline to Drusius's learned conjecture, 
that the true reading here is, Iv 6pu 2^, those that inhabit 
Mount Scir, t. e. the Idumcans, Qui sedent in Monte Seir; 
so that tho three nations, or rather the three particular sorts 
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of people that he is offended at, are now clear and distinct, 
viz. the Idumeans, who inhabit Mount Seir; the Philis- 
tines, who were continually at war with the Israelites; and, 
lastly, the inhabitants ofSichem, i.e. the Samaritans, whom 
he undervalues, and scarce allows them worthy of the name 
of a people, either because they were a mixed multitude, 
or were apostates, and -held many erroneous tenets, and 
particularly favoured Sadducism. 

CHAP. LI. 

Ver. 1. JeSUS, son of Sirach the elder.'] The author of 
this book finishes his work with a prayer or hymn (see first 
Prologue), from which we learn many particulars relating 
to his life ; as, the dangers he met with, the favour of God 
in delivering him, his travels for the acquisition of wisdom, 
his application to and success in it, and his earnest exhort- 
ation to the study of it, which we meet with likewise in 
the body of the work, which is no improbable reason that 
this prayer also belongs to him. It appears from it that 
he was brought in danger of his life before the king on an 
unjust accusation, probably a charge of some offence against 
the state ; but whether it was before a king of Syria or 
Egypt that he was accused is uncertain. Such as under- 
stand the accusation here referred to of the grandfather, 
differ greatly in point of time when it happened, some 
placing it so early as in the reign of Ptolemy Lagi, others 
so late as that of Ptolemy Epiphanes : however this be, 
most probably this ill usage was the occasion of his pass- 
ing into Egypt, where he spent the latter part of his life and 
wrote this work, and here it was his grandson is said after 
to have found his writings. Grotius contends that this 
chapter, and the three last verses of the foregoing, were 
wrote by the grandson, Jesus the translator; and with him 
agrees Dr. Prideaux in both these particulars, who assigns 
the incident of the accusation to the reign of Ptolemy 
Physcon, w r hose crnelty inclined him to bring any one, and 
on the slightest occasion, into danger of his life, that came 
into his power. (Connex. torn. ii. b. v.) 

Ver. 10. I called upon the Lord, the Father of my Lord, 
that he would not leave me in the days of my trouble, and in 
the time of the proud, when there was no help.] When the 
proud or wicked have most power and authority, that is 
said to be their time. Thus our Saviour says to the chief 
priests and the elders, and those that came to apprehend 
him, Avrrj v/iwv lariv fj &pa, This is yonr time. (Luke xxii. 
53.) Most of the interpreters observe, that the second 
person in the Trinity is here plainly distinguished from the 
Father. A very pious and learned prelate says, that the 
author speaks as plainly here of our Lord Christ as David 
did when he said, Hie Lord said tinto my Lord, Psal. ex. 
1. to which probably he alludes, and plainly gives us to un- 
derstand, that not only the prophets, but all God's faithful 
people in those days, believed the Lord, the Almighty God, 
to be the Father of one who was himself also the Lord, and 
in a peculiar manner their Lord and Saviour; and that in 
their prayers they had a respect unto him, and prayed in 
his name, calling upon the Lord as the Father of their Lord 
Christ, Matt. xxvi. 63. John i. 49. and so expecting only 



to be heard upon his account and for his sake who was 
promised by the name of the Lord, Dan. ix. 17. for Daniel 
prays in his name as plainly as we do now, saying, Now 
therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy servant, and 
his supplications, and cause thy face to shine upon thy sane- 
tuary, that is desolate, for the Lord's sake; i. e. for the 
Lord Christ's sake, for no other Lord can possibly be meant 
there. (Beveridge'sSerm. vohiii. p. 205.) Grotius will have 
Kvptov to be an interpolation from some officious Christian 
hand, and makes the reading only to be, t7rtKakt<rani}v K6- 
piov Trartpa fiov, k. t. X. Calmet reproves him smartly for 
his suspicion, and determining so magisterially in the point ; 
and observes, that errors propagated under so great a name 
are the more dangerous, and that an opinion, grounded on 
so little reason as this is, ought to be exposed, and the 
truth thereby vindicated. Nor is Bossuet more favour- 
able to this critic on the same account: he allows him to 
have excelled "in gfammaticis, in historicis, sa&pe etiam 
in moralibus ;" but thinks him not altogether orthodox, and 
therefore advises such as consult him, "ut eum adjutorem, 
non ducem, non magistrum habeant." (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 28. Get learning ivith a great stun of money, and get 
much gold by her. Ver. 29. Let your soul rejoice in his mercy, 
and be not ashamed of his praise. Ver. 30. Work your work 
betimes, and in his time he will give you his reward.] The 
advice is, ver. 25. Buy her for yourselves without money, 
which is not inconsistent with what the author directs here. 
The sense of both connected together seems to be, That 
diligence alone will make a considerable progress in wis- 
dom, and procure a large share of it; that the value of it 
is so inestimable, that no expense should be thought too 
great for the obtaining it; and should ever so large a sum 
be laid out in the way of education, and for the purchasing 
the necessary helps towards learning and improvement, 
whatever it may cost is not to be repined at, for she will 
sufficiently repay the charge; for all good things come to- 
gether with her, and innumerable riches in her hand. (Wisd. 
vii. 11.) The advice is not unlike that of Solomon : Wis- 
dom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom: and with 
all thy getting get understanding. (Prov. iv. 7.) Let the 
pleasing reflection of the many benefits and advantages 
proceeding from her encourage your pursuit (so Grotius 
expounds, tXeog, reading likewise avrf/e); nor be ashamed 
at any time, or repent of your fondness and affection for 
her; Our translators, more agreeably to the Greek, under- 
stand it of the mercy of the Lord ; and so Calmet renders: 
and the Geneva version, very explicitly, Let your soul re- 
joice in the mqrey of the Lord; which, it must be confessed, 
introduces the next and last verse better; the sense of 
which is, Labour to obtain true wisdom, and to work the 
work of God and of your own salvation early in life; and 
when the time of recompence shall come, wherein God will 
reward the improvement of men's talents, you shall have 
the happiness to reap the blessed fruits of righteousness, 
and to find that your labour will not be in vain in the Lord. 
In a word, the author finishes this work as Solomon does 
his book of Ecclesiastes ; and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is this, — Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for 
this is both the glory and happiness of man. 
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The authors of the books of Tobit and Judith, and the rest of that order, were no prophets inspired by God to write his 
authcntical Scriptures. They who first put these deutero-canonieal, or ecclesiastical books into the Bible, did not thereby 
intend to make them equal to the books of Moses and the prophets, but only to recommend them unto the private and 
public reading of the church, both for the many excellent precepts and examples of life that be in them, and for the better 
knowledge of the history and estate of God's people, from the time of the prophets to tho coming of Christ. — Bp, Cousins's 
Scholast. Hut of the Can. of Script cap. 19. 

Libros Tobit, Judith ad Syncdrium Alexandrinum dclatos fuissc pfusquam probabile est. Si fuerint autem delati, tunc in 
examen vocati ; si in examen vocati, tunc approbati, vel reprobati : si reprobati, aut rejecti, tune proculdubio non acce- 
pisscnt hos Christiani: scd bos acccperunt Christian! ; irao acccpcrunt etiam ex Judaism© ad Christum conversi, scu 
potius hos prius rcccptos Christiani facti non rcjeccrunt — rojectos a Syncdrio isto (cujus res haec erat) non fuisse, ac 
damnatos, eitra omnem est controvcrsiam : rcceptos fuisse ac coruprobatos verisimile est valdc. — Grabe's Prolegom. 
cap, 1. torn. ii. 
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TO THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

THOMAS, 

LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

JL HE following sheets, part of a larger work, which his 
Lordship has been pleased to favour' with his encourage- 
ment, and occasionally with his illustrations, are, with all 
gratitude, humbly inscribed, 

By his Lordship's 
Most dutiful and obedient servant, 

RICHARD ARNALD. 



PREFACE. 



iDEFORE I proceed to speak to the book itself, its ori- 
ginal language, and by whom w r rote, at what time, and on 
what occasion, its several versions, and their agreement, it 
seems necessary, in the first place, to consider the nature of 
it, and to examine, and if possible settle, this fundamental 
point, viz. whether it be absolutely a real history, or how 
far it may be considered and allowed as such. 

Many, and especially some of the modern^, contend that 
this book does not contain a true history ; that there is too 
much of the marvellous and supernatural to be accounted 
for as historical fact 4 ; and that the whole is a pious fiction, 
wherein, under borrowed names, is given a pattern or image 
of a good father, and an obedient and dutiful son; in what 
manner (God rewards the practice of good works even in this 
life, and especially the care of burying the dead; and the 
super: itehdency ofhis ministering angels over such as shall 
be heirs of salvation. But even considered in this light as 
fiction (an opinion which I cannotby any means subscribe 
to), it should not bo represented as lying fiction, but rather 
like th6 invention of a Xenophon or a Homer, to which 



last Dr. Prideaux indeed compares it, and the most ex- 
ceptionable parts, as so many studied ornaments to an in- 
structive narration : a narration (for fable I cannot con- 
sent to call it) founded on historical truth, but dressed up in 
some particulars, perhaps with improvements, to dignify 
and set off the story, which have in them at least poetic 
truth; il e. what agreed with the current notions of the age, 
or was thought an allowable embellishment (and may not 
the figurative and miraculous parts be innocently considered 
in this light?) to make it read with more delight, or remem- 
bered with more ease. 

Moral fictions are very different from forgeries and false- 
hoods. Xenophon's Life of Cyrus, to which this of Tobit 
has been resembled, is one such, amongst many others, of 
heathen writers; and possibly many pieces in the early 
times of Christianity were such, which have coarser names 
injuriously given them. Telemachus bears a distinguished 
rank among those of the present age, and neither the more 
ordinary facts, nor the miracles related in it, are considered 
as lies, though they are not true. The eastern writers make 
more free with the marvellous in such compositions than 
we of the west do; and what they have at any time wrote 
of this sort agreeably surprising, is rather to be excused, if 
not commended, for the improvement, or at least amuse- 
ment designed us, than condemned for the want of veracity. 
Of this sort are the Arabian Tales, which is really an Ara- 
bian performance ; and though it abounds with bold flights, 
according to their figurative manner of writing, yet ought it 
not, I conceive, to be charged with want of truth. In like 
manner, though we cannot perhaps vindicate the whole of 
this history as real fact, and its embellishments have a near 
conformity to the theology then in vogue, so as to give some 
umbrage to a reader, who will not be so candid as to ac- 
knowledge with St. Jerome, " Multa in Scripturis sacris 
dicuntur jaxta opinionem illius temporis, etnonjuxtaquod 
rei Veritas contincbat," (in Jer. cap. xxviii.) Yet it may 
be sufficient for the present purpose, that the historical 
ground-plot is true, whatever may be said as to particular 
passages in it. Amongst the most exceptionable of these, 
tho continuance of angels for several days with particular 
persons of no extraordinary note, and seemingly on no very 
important occasions, and under disguise too, and being what 
we have no instance of in genuine Scripture, has been most 
insisted on and objected to. But if we consider the stories 
of Raphael and Asmodeus in an allegorical view, as re- 
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presentations of the doctrine of good and bad angels al- 
lowed to every person, the one as a guardian, the other as 
a tempter, the objection will be greatly weakened, if not 
wholly vanish. They are both words of Hebrew original, 
and, according to their primitive signification, might possi- 
bly be adapted by the writers to their characters in the his- 
tory. And should any one conjecture that Tobiah, the 
Chaldee name both of father and son, was invented to ex- 
press the good man of God, >T31£D, and his wife Anna, his 
vexation, from rtfjr, afflixit, respondit, ctamavit, it would 
not perhaps be any forced or unnatural interpretation, nor 
altogether to be disapproved of. Not that I mean hereby 
to insinuate, that these are not proper names, or to weaken 
the evidence of their real persons, or that they acted their 
parts only dramatically. 

What ancient works were designed as dramatical, and 
what as historical, must be judged partly by internal cha- 
racters, partly by the opinions originally entertained of 
them. By internal characters, I would understand such 
notes or marks, by which the reality of what is related may 
be discovered and ascertained ; as, personal facts, the time 
when done, where performed, and on what occasion, and 
their being recorded and transmitted by the actors them- 
selves, all of which circumstances declare in favour of To- 
bit's being a true history. In it we have his genealogy or 
pedigree, the place of his nativity, the time in which he 
lived, his condition of life and employment; his family, his 
captivity, poverty, blindness, his recovery from it; his age, 
death, and place of burial; all which are personal circum- 
stances, and are expressly mentioned. We have also his 
behaviour and moral conduct set down in the different states 
of life, particularly under his misfortunes. In him we have 
a perfect model of private life, and all the virtues and duties 
of that condition seemed united together. We see in him 
a firm resolution to stand upon his guard against the con- 
tagion of ill example from his infancy, an equality of mind 
in the different situations of life, a generosity in the time of 
his plenty to succour the distressed, and lend even large 
sums of money without interest; a patience in supporting 
even an extreme poverty, not only without murmuring; but 
with thanksgiving : an invincible courage in the exercise 
of works of mercy ; a gentleness in bearing with contra- 
dictions at home, a firm confidence in God under the se- 
verest trials : a constant care in training up .his son, as 
well by his example as by his .instructions, in the fear of 
God, in doing justice to his neighbour, and shewing com- 
passion to the poor : and, lastly, a lively and fixed expecta- 
tion of future blessings, and an assured hope of the promises 
made to Israel, which supported and comforted him under 
the greatest afflictions; and these he reminds his fellow- 
Jews .of, to excite their trust in pod and the belief of his 
prophets, for the fulfilling of those things which were yet 
behind : (see Rollin's Belles Lcttrcs/vol. iii.) a character 
resembling that of holy Job, in almost all the particulars, 
whose history, like this, has been misrepresented likewise 
as purely dramatical. But if, where such express circum- 
stances of real historical facts appear, a strong conceit shall 
be allowed wantonly to turn all into parable, there must be 
an end of the certainty and reality of a}l history. By the 
same right and with as much justice every author, sacred or 
profane, might be made to be or speak any thing, which 
fancy invents or caprice dictates, and to take his turn upon 



the stage to act a part of some drama. Might not the his- 
tory of our first parents bo made to open the scene? But 
when enigmatically represented, as some bold spirits have 
of late attempted, what a forced and unnatural appearance 
does it make! The story of the brazen serpent, and the 
surprising cures wrought even by the sight of it, on those 
bitten by serpents, with that of Gideon's fleece, what a 
scope might they give to a teeming fancy ! The like might 
be said of the history of Samson, where one meets with a 
number of facts so extraordinary, that they might seem in- 
credible, were they not warranted by the testimony of tho 
Holy Spirit. To say nothing of the three hundred foxes 
tied tail to tail, as it is a mistake, I conceive, of our ver- 
sion, the great number slain by him, even a thousand Phi- 
listines, with no other arms than the jawbone of an ass, an 
instrument very unusual and unpromising for so great a 
slaughter; the surprising flow of water from that jawbone 
for his refreshment; the ponderous gates of a city carried 
away on his shoulders to the summit of a hill ; — these, and 
other the like actions, of which that history is full, are so 
extraordinary, that, should jealous and suspicious persons, 
who cannot persuade themselves to believe any thing that 
surpasses the ordinary course of nature/ but employ the 
like ingenious torture, might not these too be metamor- 
phosed into enigma and parable ? At this rate, the history 
of Esther may become also a tragedy: for the sudden and 
astonishing revolutions, the hasty and precipitate changes, 
recorded there, brought about almost in a few hours, be- 
yond all observations and precedents in story, may possi- 
bly be represented, rather to carry the air of a tragedy, than 
to contain a real historical event, especially as it is not 
agreed who Ahasuerus certainly is, nor in what time that 
history is to be placed. What I have urged in defence 
of the history of Tobit, particularly the latter instance, is 
equally applicable to that of Judith, which Grotius and 
other learned writers have represented likewise as parabo- 
lical, and may serve to shew what a warm, uhrestrainecf 
fancy might attempt. But if to attempt to weaken and ex- 
plain away, by enigma and parable, the credibility of these, 
or any parts of Scripture, is rashness and presumption, to 
say no worse of it, why should a like liberty, with regard to 
either of these deutero-canonical pieces, as they were an- 
ciently called, be thought allowable, which carry in them 
the strongest marks of their being real histories? 

The other way I mentioned, by which ancient works 
designed as historical might be distinguished, was the. 
opinion originally entertained of them. With respect to 
the book of Tobit, it is certain that the Jews had all along 
a great regard for it, that they read it, and looked upon it 
as a true history of this particular family at least, and 
compiled from the memoirs remaining with it ; and though 
they did not receive it into their canon, as th^y did none 
not wrote in Hebrew, or not extant before the time of 
Esdras, yet they admitted it into their Hagiographa; see 
Grot. Prsef. in Tob. et Sixt. in Senens. Bibl. lib. viii. where; 
it stands placed in the Alexandrian MS. and the best edi- 
tions of the LXX. The ancient Christians, whp confined 
themselves to those books which the Jews acknowledged, 
for the same reason admitted not this book into thoir canon, 
but still they paid t\ great regard tp it as an instructive ma- 
nual. Polycarp, Clemens Alexandrinus, Chrysostom, and - 
other fathers, frequently quoto and refer to it; and St, Anw 
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brose has a whole treatise on it. We may be assured that 
persons of their nice discernment would not have spent 
their learned labours on it, nor made use of its authority, 
if it had been a mere drama, a parable, or an entertaining 
fietion only; nor have recommended the principal person 
in it, as a pattern worthy of imitation for his many virtues, 
if the character had existed only in imagination. Several 
. councils, as those of Carthage, Florence, and Trent, have 
even made this book canonical ; but though this is carrying 
matters too far, it shews however their sentiments of its 
value. They would scarcely have taken into their canon 
a romance, or a fable, however instructive or piously 
designed. 

I shall next consider the original language of this book : 
it is generally agreed, that it was first written either in He- 
brew or Chaldee, though the original eannot now be found. 
P. Fagius contends for the former, and that the original 
was what he saw at Constantinople; but many learned 
men are of a very different opinion, and think that to have 
been only some later version, probably made from the 
Greek. (See Huet. Demonst. Evang. prop. 4. Fabric Bib- 
lioth. Graee. torn, ii.) It is most probable that it was wrote 
in Chaldee, which was the language of that country where 
Tobitwasa captive. St. Jerome having met with a Chaldee 
copy, employed a person that perfectly understood that 
language to render it into Hebrew, whieh himself at the 
same time translated into Latin, and his translation is that 
which we have in the Vulgar Latin edition of the Bible. 
The book itself is supposed to have been wrote, the for- 
mer part of it by Tobit himself, and the latter, almost to 
the conclusion, by his son Tobias ; but there is no cer- 
tainty of it: at least it is thought, that they left behind 
them memoirs of their family, and sueh materials as a 
Chaldee author afterward digested into that form in whieh 
we now have it. A late writer surmises it to be the work 
of some Babylonian Jew in particular. ("Winston's Sac. 
Hist. vol. i.) And indeed Calmet observes, that the name 
Raphael, which is found no where but in the book of Tobit, 
is of Babylonish extraction. However this be, the design 
of the book, when or by whomsoever wrote, was certainly 
commendable and good ; it appears to be not so much to 
preserve the memoirs of a single religious family, as, from 
the example of so good a man, exereised with a sad va- 
riety of misfortunes, and yet rising superior to them, through 
an assured hope of the promises made to Israel, to comfort 
the Jews under their eaptivity, and by a prospect of future 
blessings, to alleviate their present afflicted condition. 



. As to the several versions of this book, besides that of 
Jerome's abovementioned, there is a Greek one much an- 
eicnter, for we find it made use of by Polyearp, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other fathers, who were before him ; and 
from this the Syriac version is supposed to have been made, 
and the English one which is at present used ; for Cover- 
dale's was apparently from the Vulgate. It is uncertain 
by whom the Greek version was made ; that it was after 
that of the LXX. appears from viii. 6. whieh is mani- 
festly transcribed from thence ; nor ean it any more be- 
long to Theodotion, because Polyearp quotes from it long 
before that translator: it seems rather the work of some 
Hellenist Jew, probably one of Alexandria. The Hebrew 
copies of this book are thought to be comparatively of mo- 
dern composition, and to have been made by Fagius and 
Munster, whose names are prefixed to them: that of Fa- 
gius approaches nearest to the Greek, and seems more 
pure and eorreet ; the other, some have suspected to have 
been done from the Vulgate. The Latin and Greek copies 
vary extremely, eaeh having some particulars which are 
wanting in the other. Hence some have surmised, that 
the history of Tobit was written twice; once more large 
and fully, which the Vulgate is thought to follow; and 
once succinctly, which the Greek copied from, or in the 
form whieh we at present have it; which, if true, may ac- 
count for the variations mentioned. Thus much however 
should bo observed, that the preference should be given to 
the Greek. As Jerome himself did not, as he acknowledges, 
understand Chaldee, the substance of his version was 
either dictated to him by some learned Jew, upon whose 
skill and sincerity he must depend, or, which seems not 
improbable, was the translation of a translation, and con- 
sequently, as Huetius observes, " Hine alienum aliquid 
et adventitium huie adhaesisse par est suspieari." (De- 
mons. Evang. prop. 4.) 

If by comparing carefully these several versions toge- 
ther, and critically examining the Greek text in particular, 
I have been so happy as to throw a new light upon pas- 
sages otherwise obscure, and, if I may so speak, have 
helped Tobit's blindness ; if the solutions which I have 
offered of the objections made to this history, shall in some 
measure contribute to clear difficulties, remove preju- 
dice, and silence profane and low raillery, and thereby to 
justify the wisdom of our chureh in the public use of it, 
I shall answer my design in engaging in this work, and 
think my labour not misemployed, 
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J.T is very surprising that the Holy Scriptures, which 
speak so often of good and evil angels, their appearing, 
and the supernatural and miraculous works performed by 
them, should mention so little of the nature, power, func- 
tions, qualities, glory, subordination, and the manner of 
acting, of these spirits, whom we look upon as the chief of 
the works of the great Creator, the most excellent produc- 
tions of his power. All that we find there concerning them 
may probably be reduced to these heads; viz. that there 
are both good and evil spirits; that the former continue in 
a state of glory, because they preserved their innocence, 
and persevered in a dutiful submission to their Creator; 
that the latter, being elated with pride, by rebellion for- 
feited their first estate, and are reserved in everlasting" 
chains under darkness, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire ; that they employ themselves in exerting their rage and 
malice against mankind, to draw them into the same con- 
demnation and unhappy condition to which they are re- 
duced themselves : that good angels are God's ministers 
sent on gracious errands, and for the purposes of mercy 
and loving-kindness; and evil ones are the executioners of 
his justice and vengeance: that among devils as .well as 
among angels there is a certain subordination, the condi- 
tions of which arc unknown to us ; that they act upon bodies 
and spirits in a manner yet more incomprehensible to us: 
that every kingdom has its angel which presides over it, 
and every one of us a guardian angel, which watches for our 
good and preservation, and is assisting in the great .busi- 
ness of our salvation, if we ourselves do not oppose their 
kind intentions, and frustrate the mercies and good-will of 
God towards us. 

But even in that which God has been pleased to discover 
to us, how great is the obscurity, and how many the diffi- 
culties! Angels and devils are almost always represented 
as corporeal. Most of the histories which make any men- 
tion of them, have rather the air of fiction and romance 
than of true history. Let us examine, for instance, the 
acdount given of the temptation of Eve, and' that of the 
angel's appearance to Balaam and his ass, the history of 
the demon Asmodeus before us, Satan's tempting of Job, 
and the blessed Jesus himself in the wilderness : are not 
theso instances moro likely to increase our doubts and 
multiply difficulties than to dispel or remove them? God 
seems to have designed thereby to put bounds to our cu- 



riosity, and to turn away our attention from such matters, 
the knowledge of which is not so necessary for us, in order 
to employ the whole capacity of our minds upon more im- 
portant subjects, and which have a nearer and more direct 
regard .to our true and essential interests. 

The ancient Jews before the captivity of Babylon do not 
seem much to have concerned themselves in their inquiries 
about angels: we do not any where find that they paid any 
sort of .worship, either true or false, superstitious or other- 
wise, to them. It was not, by their own confession, till 
they came into Chaldea, that they learned the name,s of 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and that there were seven 
principal spirits before the throne of God. Nor was their 
knowledge more perfect with respect to evil spirits : the 
name Satan, which we sometimes meet with, is .general* 
and signifies an adversary. Beelzebub is the name of an 
idol. Isaiah (xiv. 12.) mentions Lucifer; but that means 
.only the morning star, aad'when applied to the devil, it 
must be only figuratively. Asmodeus seems to be the first 
proper name of the devil that we meet with in Scripture,* 
and yet there is room to doubt whether this he really a 
proper name; as we may understand the passage oX Tobit, 
iii. 8. in this manner, viz. the evil angel, the destroyer, 
killed her seven husbands. But indeed it must be con- 
fessed, that the natural sense of that place rather leads ,us 
to understand Asmodeus as a proper name. The Greek 
reads, Asmodeus, the evil spirit; Prosper styles him, the 
most tvicked; and Munster's Hebrew copy, the prince ,qf the 
devils. 

Amongst the many etymologies of the name of Asmo- 
deus, one cannot fix upon a better than that which is de- 
rived from the verb schainad, which signifies to ruin, to 
destroy, to exterminate, to make desolate, &c. titles which 
belong but too truly to the devil, whose principal aim is 
to ruin souls, to destroy works of piety and virtue, to over- 
throw good intentions, and to oppose all the gracious and 
merciful designs of God our Saviour towards us ; in a word, 
who glories in mischief, and employs his power to make 
men wicked and miserable, and to spread discord, confu- 
sion, and disorder, through the world. St. John (Rev. ix.) 
mentions an evil angel, whose name in the Hebrew tongue 

* Calrael bero calls Ibo book of Tobit Scripture, from the council of Trent deter- 
mining it lo be bo. 
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is Abaddon, but in the Greek, Apollyon, and in Latin, 
Exterminates. It seems to be that destroying angel which 
executed God's vengeance upon the Egyptians by the ten 
sore plagues inflicted upon that people, and upon the mur- 
muring and rebellious Israelites also, who died in the wil- 
derness, and on the army of Sennacherib, destroyed in 
Palestine, It was he that stirred up the first persecutors, 
and hath ever since raised disturbances in the church of 
Christ. It is he, finally, who continues to make war against 
it by heretics and wicked persons, who corrupt its faith 
and dishonour its purity, by their evil lives or pernicious 
doctrines. 

But as the name Exterminator, or destroyer, suits equally 
all evil spirits, it may be asked, which that in particular 
was, which tormented Sara, and killed her seven husbands; 
for we are assured, that there are devils of more sorts than 
one. (ICor. xv.24.) Some are princes and rulers, some 
inferior and subalterns; some preside over one vice, and 
some over another. There are demons of avarice, and de- 
mons of impurity; demons of drunkenness, and demons of 
luxury. Some are concerned in foretelling future events, 
and giving out pretended oracles : some arc employed in 
tempting and seducing people; others in tormenting those 
whom they have taken possession of: there are some who 
occasion certain diseases ; and it appears from the gospel, 
that the Jews ascribed to the devil most of the illnesses 
and calamities which men are visited with. In fine, it is 
thought that there are evil spirits who have their habitation 
in the air, others in deserts, others in provinces and great 
kingdoms. "What is then the employment or rank of As- 
modeus, of whom wc are speaking? The Hebrew copy, 
which we have already cited, gives! him the title of king of 
devils; but there is mention of more than one king of the 
devils. The Jews accuse our Saviour for "casting out de- 
vils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. (Matt. ix. 34.) 
St. Jerome, upon the authority of the Hebrews, gives the 
name Resceph to the prince of the devils, in Habac. iii. 
which signifies live coals, sparks, arrows, &c. terms suit- 
able to the devil, either on account of his great readiness 
to do mischief, or the vengeance thundered out against him 
by God for his deceiving the first woman. St. Chrysostom 
calls the prince of the devils Sathael; i.e. one that is 
estranged, or disdainfully turns away from God. 

St. John bestows on him many epithets, as, the great 
dragon, the old serpent called the devil, and Satan, which 
deceivetli the whole world. (Job i. 6. Rev. xii. 9.) And 
our Saviour himself (Matt, iv.10.) likewise calls him Satan, 
a name which expresses perfectly his hatred and malice 
against men, and his aversion to all goodness. The Greek 
word, A«a/3oXoc, has the same signification, and means a 
false accuser, and unjust and spiteful enemy. St. Peter 
paints him, as a roaring lion, going about and seeking whom 
he may devour, (i. 5.8.) He is, as before observed, some- 
times also called Lucifer. There arc some that think him 
to be the chief of the demons of Media, where he princi- 
pally exercised his sovereignty: in like manner as that 
other demon, mentioned Dan. x. 13. exercised his over 
Persia, and opposed the archangel Michael, the protector 
of the people of God. The name Asmodeus may possibly 
be also derived from the Hebrew Esch-Madai; i.e. the fire 
of Media; because there this evil spirit kindled the fire of 
impure love. The rabbins will have it that Asmodeus 
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was descended from Naamah, the sister of Tubal-Cain, 
and that he is the same with him who is called Sammacl, in. 
the Targum on Job, chap, xxviii. In short, the.Talmud- 
ists unanimously hold that Asmodeus is the prince of the 
devils. . 

T3ut the opinion which seems most probable to us is, 
that Asmodeus was the demon of impurity. "VVc see no 
reason to follow the Hebrews, who give him the rank of 
the prince of the devils. What the Scripture says of him 
requires not that we should give him that precedence 
amongst his fellow-rebels and apostates. God permitted 
him to punish with death those that approached Sara with 
a brutal and criminal passion : he had no power himself 
over the virtuous maid; but contributed, against his will, 
and without his knowledge, to her happiness, and that of 
Tobias. This young pair was made for one another; and 
God, who was mercifully disposed towards them, suffered 
notthat the seven first husbands should come near her/ as 
he reserved her for one more worthy. 
' Raphael discovers to young Tobias the true cause of 
their death, when he says, I will tell you whom the devil 
has chief power over; they are those who marry without 
the fear of God, who exclude him from their affections, to 
indulge their passions and brutal lust, like the horse and 
mule which have no understanding, (vi. 16, 17.) Sara, in 
like manner, assigns one of the reasons why the former per- 
sons could not have her to wife ; perhaps, says she, I was 
not worthy of them, or because they were not worthy of me,* 
(iii. 19.) This last was doubtless the true reason, but not 
a sufficient one to expose them to death, if they had not 
drawn that misfortune on themselves, by their criminal ex- 
cess and evil dispositions. 

What is most difficult to conceive in Sara's delivcrance^ 
is, the evil spirit being driven away by the smoke of the 
heart and liver of the fish. How can a spirit receive any 
impression from smoke, or be sensible either of an agree- 
able or disagreeable smell? It is certain that both smoke 
and effluvias proceed only from bodies, and act only on 
matter, and as the ideas of pain or pleasure arising from' 
the impressions which sensible qualities make on our. 
bodies, are not common to, or compatible with, spirits 
disengaged from matter; we cannot conceive that such, 
sensations should affect them without a sort of miracle, 
and the power of God so ordering it, that, by means of cer-. 
tain movements, extrinsical and foreign to them, they shall 
receive the same -impressions as if they were really cor- 
poreal : it is after this manner some have attempted to ex- 
plain the punishments in hell, how the devils and souls of 
the damned can be said to be tormented in material fire; 
viz. that that element does not act directly and immediately 
itself on them, but by an effect proceeding from the all- 
powerful will of God, its presence causes in their souls 
the same sensations of pain, as if they were really clothed 
with .flesh and composed of matter. 

The heathens, who supposed the bodies of their demons 
to be very subtile, and exempt from matter, were at little 
pains to explain how they could be affected with agreeable 
or bad smells. Their subtile bodies, which partook of the 
nature of the purest ether, were fattened, according to 

* This and th» foregoing sentence are according to the Valgale ; the Greek 
omits Ihepv 
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them, with the libations and the odour of the sacrifices of- 
fered in honour of them ; they were fed and refreshed with 
the smoke of the incense and perfumes, and were invi- 
gorated with sucking the blood of the victims. But, as 
Porphyry observes, a wise man would be cautious how he 
offered such sacrifices, for fear of inviting such mischiev- 
ous spirits; he advises rather to purify the soul, as they 
have no power over one that is pure, uncorrupt, and un- 
sullied. The Chaldeans, among whom the book of Tobit 
was written, and the Jews for whose use it was composed, 
were doubtless of opinion that the demons were not abso- 
lutely disengaged from all matter. They attributed to them 
all such sensations and impressions, as belong only to 
beings that are corporeal. Hence Tobias, speaking ac- 
cording to the notions and prejudice of that people, says 
to Raphael, that the demon Asmodeus loved Sara, and 
had a passionate fondness for her beauty, and through 
jealousy kept all others from coming near her. On this 
occasion we may very well apply St. Jerome's observa- 
tion, ** That in Scripture one often finds things mentioned 
rather according to the prevailing notion of the times when 
they happened, than according to strict truth." (In Jor. 
xxviii.) The ancient fathers of the church were not en- 
tirely free from this error ; they represent demons or spirits 
as having subtile bodies, and as affected With odours and 
other fine and delicate sensations. Origen mentions it as 
a thing incontestable, that demons love liquors, and the 
taste of flesh roasted. (Cont. Cels.lib. iii.) He thinks that 
they appear in and assume the form of holy persons or 
good angels, to deceive the simple ; are fond of impure 
love, and affected with the sounds of instruments and 
music ; that there are certain charms, verses, herbs, and 
figures, that have the power to drive them away, and to cure 
the distempers which they occasion. (Ibid. lib. viii.) These 
opinions are very ancient, and authorized and supported as 
well by the number as the great character of those that 
maintain them. And though the church seems entirely to 
have abandoned these, yet there have been in these later 
times some learned authors, who cannot persuade them- 
selves to give any bodies but those of a very subtile and 
refined nature, both to good and evil angels. Grotius can- 
not help shewing his spleen and indignation against those 
who have paid too great a deference to Aristo'tle, who was 
the first, he says, that asserted natures purely intellectual. 
Upon the supposition of their being corporeal, there will 
be little difficulty to explain how demons and angels may 
appear in a bodily shape, eat and drink, occasion and euro 
several distempers; for nothing is more easy and natural 
than for bodies to act upon matter, and to strike the senses. 
I do not very well see how those who pretend that the 
smoke of the heart and liver of the fish drove away the 
demon by a natural virtue and efficacy, can maintain that 
sentiment, without admitting that the unclean spirit had a 
body and senses. Notwithstanding all the efforts of their 
philosophy, they will never persuade any, that there could 
be that antipathy which they hold between Asmodeus and 
the smoke, in a spirit absolutely divested of matter. Such 
aversions and antipathies being founded on a diversity and 
opposition of qualities, cannot meet in beings which have 
such a disagreement and even contrariety between them, 
as spirit and body have; if they could, all other bodies 
and spirits for the like reason must be supposed to have 



the same, as they equally arid essentially differ in the pro- 
perties peculiar to each. 

If the efficacy of the smoke, of which we are speaking, 
is supposed to consist in the sensation which it occasioned 
in the person affected by it, which producing an agitation 
and alteration in the blood and humours, thereby acted in- 
directly upon the demon himself, by taking from him the 
means made use of to incommode and torment the party 
possessed, such an opinion seems to contain nothing but 
what might be admitted by the most scrupulous divines, 
and the most exact and inquisitive philosophers. If melan- 
choly was the cause of Saul's malady, it is no ways strango 
that the sweet sounds of David's harp, driving away that 
black humour, and raising his spirits, might at the same 
time take from the evil spirit his principal means and 
springs of mischief ; and in that sense music might be said 
to hinder, or however to suspend and stop his farther evil 
designs. One may observe the like of those roots of which 
Josephus speaks, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. which were ap- 
plied to the nostrils of the possessed, the virtue of which 
Solomon himself, he says, first discovered to those of his 
nation. We are told likewise of certain roots, herbs, 
plants, stones, and other things, which have the power, as 
is pretended, to drive away evil spirits, and to hinder them 
from entering into such and such places, and there doing 
mischief. But we may apply the words of St. Austin, who, 
speaking of the perfumes and odours which demons have 
been represented as fond of, says, €i they arc not fed or 
supported by such things as these, but by the folly and 
errors of men." (De Civit. lib. xx. cap. 22.) They arc 
neither smoke, nor herbs, nor minerals, that drive them 
away and keep them in awe ; but it is an error, and a 
foolish mistake in men to think so. The devil indeed 
amuses them with such a notion, and leaves them there, 
being sufficiently indemnified, and made amends for the 
small suspension of his malice, by the great advantage be 
makes in keeping up superstition and error. 

But with regard to magical effects of certain words, 
plants, and characters, we should judge otherwise. The 
devil on such occasions seems willing to submit to con- 
ditions, and to engage not to act contrary to the will and 
pleasure of such as are devoted to him, and arc in league 
with him. In this consists the devil's hard and cruel em- 
pire; he'nevcr ceases to do hurt, but it is in order to do 
greater mischief. He contents himself in thus attaching 
men to his service, and seducing them through the errors 
of magic. But we need not enlarge farther on this, as it 
will be of no service to explain the matter in hand, since it 
is certain that no sort of magic was employed in dispos- 
sessing Sara of the evil spirit. 

Serrarius thinks that a middle opinion should be fol- 
lowed ; one betwixt that which holds the expulsion of As- 
modeus to have been done purely by natural means, and 
that which asserts a supernatural and miraculous power. 
He observes, that a thing may be done, or something 
brought to pass, either by a good or evil spirit, or by the 
sole will and commandment of God, without either of them 
employing any agent, or secondary cause, outwardly con- 
curring' and co-operating with them; or God may employ 
Some angel or demon, who shall make use of some natural 
and sensible means, as his instrument and assistant, whe- 
ther the agent employed hath need of such natural assist- 
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aface or not, or the thing m&de use of has naturally a dis- 
position and quality fit for the purpose, or derives all its 
virtue and efficacy from him who applies it. In the present 
case, he thinks the smoke of the liver of the fish had a sort 
of natural power to drive away the evil spirit, which he 
proves by what the angel, speaking as a man, says, If a 
devil or an evil spirit trouble any, we must make a smoke, 
thereof before the man or the woman, and the party shall 
be no more vexed (vi. 7.) Young Tobias, who then looked 
upon Raphael only as a mere man, understood it in this~ 
sense ; and when he said to the angel, to what use is the 
heart and liver of the fish? he thought nothing, doubtless, 
of any supernatural effect ; one ought to believe, therefore, 
that Raphael spoke to him according to his sense of the 
matter.. The same writer is of opinion, that God foresee- 
ing, in the beginning of the world, the evils which the devil 
would bring upon mankind, gave to certain plants a natural 
power and virtue to oppose and hinder these bad effects. 
He acknowledges, however, something supernatural in the 
smoke beforementioned, founded principally upon what 
the angel says, that the devil never returns to make a 
second attack upon those who have once proved the happy 
effects of the remedy; a thing which is altogether singular, 
and cannot be said of any other natural one. In short, he 
thinks that the prayers and continence of Tobias, his good 
dispositions, and those of Sara, who entered into the mar- 
riage-state in the fear of the LoTd, together with the pre- 
sence of Raphael, contributed very much to the producing 
so unusual and extraordinary an effect. 

Grotins seems to suppose all this to be a parable, and 
understands it in a figurative sense. He neither acknow- 
ledges an evil spirit, properly such, to be concerned, nor 
any thing supernatural to have happened in the cure of 
Sara. The pretended Asmodeus, who killed her seven 
husbands, was only some ill quality attending Sara's body, 
which proved mortal to such as approached her. The He- 
brews used to ascribe to the devil all the diseases which 
they could not account for, or assign the cause of. They 
thought there were devils which made persons deaf and 
dumb, epilepsies, and other illnesses not well understood, 
and which medicine despaired of curing, and could not 
effectually reach, were, according to them, inflicted by evil 
spirits, as appears from several passages in the gospel. 
Sara's malady, ho says, was of this sort; but Tobias, by 
using such fumigations in the bridal chamber, and about 
his person, as were proper in that case, not only preserved 
himself from the fate of his predecessors, but cured his 
wife likewise of a complaint or indisposition that was un- 
known to physic, and therefore ascribed (as the custom of 
the Jews was, with every distemper they could not cure) 
to the operation of the devil. This is cutting the knot, as 
they say, and turning to novel and romance an authorized 
and well-grounded history, received and acknowledged as 
a true one by the Jews and ,the whole Christian church ; 
for I do not much regard, or lay any great stress upon, the 
singular opinion of some modern expositors, who, without 
any substantial proof, have attempted to dispute the truth 
of this history, 

Those who hold that the expulsion of Asmodeus was 
by a supernatural power, do not entirely agree among them- 
selves. Some assert, that the smoke of the fish was only a 
symbol of the prayers of Tobias and Sara, to which alone 



they ascribe the success of her cure, in the same sense that 
our Saviour Jesus Christ spread clay upon the eyes of the 
man that was born blind, and ordered him to wash in the 
pool of Siloah, not as the cause, but as the proof of the 
cure. Asmodeus was one of those evil spirits, which were 
not to be expelled but by continence and prayer, like those 
under the gospel, which went not out but by prayer and 
fasting. Others think, that the burning of the fish's entrails 
was oniy as a sign when the evil spirit should be chased 
away. There are some also that maintain, that it was Ra- 
phael that drove away Asmodeus, and purposely con- 
cealed what was done by a supernatural power, under that 
seemingly natural one, lest Tobias should discover he was 
an angel, which was contrary to the intention of God, who 
would have Raphael remain undiscovered till the return 
of Tobias to his father's house. Prosper ascribes the 
whole effect of the smoke to Jesus Christ, whose mystical 
name lx$i>Q means a fish, and that it is he that drives away 
unclean spirits, and heals our infirmities; but as that 
father declares he speaks figuratively, his opinion is not to 
be put in the number of literal explications. 

The principal proofs of those who contend here for 
a supernatural and miraculous power are, 1. The essential, 
difference which there is between any thing sensible, gross,, 
and corporeal, and a being purely intellectual. 2. The dis- 
proportion between the remedy and the disease. Bodily 
illnesses are ordinarily cured either by applying remedies 
correspondent to the nature of the disease, or by eva- 
cuating and taking away the humours that occasion the 
complaint, or by bringing the blood and humours into a* 
right order again; which is to be effected various ways, 
either by acting directly upon the humours, and taking 
away the cause of the disorder, or by restoring tranquillity 
and cheerfulness to the mind, as the content and satis-, 
faction of this necessarily influences, [and has an effect 
upon, tho blood and humours, and settles them in a just 
and due equilibrium: or the indisposition may be an 
atrophy, weakness, and faintness, and then it is helped or 
removed by raising the spirits, and repairing, by good and 
wholesome nourishment, the blood and exhausted humours.. 

But in the case before us, 'none of these means could 
take place. Sara had no bodily illness that one knows of; 
the business to be done was to drive away the evil spirit 
which molested her, without doing her any harm, but would 
not suffer any to approach her with impure dispositions.; 
Now the burning of the fish's entrails could not act upon 
the body of the demon, because he was purely spiritual, nor 
on his spirit, because the smoke was wholly material ; be r 
sides, the same remedy, when applied to other persons in 
the like malady, appears to be insignificant; neither fumi- 
gations, perfumes > good or evil smells, have ever been 
able to drive away devils from any determinate place or 
person. If exorcisms are sometimes accompanied with 
burning of brimstone and other things, of a quick and 
strong scent, it sufficiently appears, from divers cir- 
cumstances, that one is not to ascribe tho effect which 
attends them to the power of the effluvia, but to the 
efficacy of the prayers which accompany them. In short, 
if the smoke from the burnt entrails bad a natural and suf- 
ficient efficacy to chase away the evil spirit, to what pur- 
pose were Tobias and Sara's prayers, and their remarkablo 
continence? Why. does Raphael say to Tobias, that the 
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evil demon has no power but against those that abandon 
themselves to their impure and brutal lusts? Does a na- 
tural remedy depend upon the virtuous or evil dispositions 
of thoso that apply it? 

Amidst this variety of sentiments we think we may ven- 
ture to affirm: 1. That the smoko of the liver could have 
no direct or physical effect upon Asmodeus. 2. That it 
operated only on the senses of Tobias and Sara, and pos- 
sibly might serve to suppress in them carnal and sensual 
inclinations, and contribute to their continence and chas- 
tity ; effects which naturalists ascribe to some plants, juices, 
and odours. This virtuous disposition having disarmed 
the fiend, and put it out of his power to execute bis malice 
against Tobias, as he did against the seven others, he re- 
tired to the upper Egypt for the same evil designs, filled 
with confusion and vexation at his disappointment; es- 
pecially observing that this pious couple joined prayers, 
watching, and humiliation, to temperance and chastity, 
and that for three nights successively. 3. The angel 
Raphael, without doubt, contributed greatly to Tobias's 
conquest over Asmodeus, not only in discovering to him, 
the remedy we have mentioned, and acquainting him how 
good and true Israelites should enter upon, and behave 
in the marriage-state, but by his presence more espe- 
cially, and invincible power, which he could not resist. 
The Scripture sufficiently intimates, that he had the greatest 
share in the victory, when it says, that Raphael bound 
Asmodeus, and sent him away into the uttermost parts of' 
Egypt, which cannot be ascribed either to the smoke from 
the entrails of the fish, nor even to Tobias's wise conduct 
of prayers. So that the miracle of Sara's deliverance from 
her malady consisted chiefly in these three particulars : 1. 
In the discovery of so singular and extraordinary a remedy 
as we have mentioned. 2. In laying open tho cause which 
gave the evil spirit power to kill those who approached 
Sara, and pointing out the means to render his malice im- 
potent and ineffectual. Lastly, In the supernatural assist-: 
ance which Raphael invisibly gave Tobias on the occasion, • 
and sending away the demon a great way off, in a manner 
never heard of before. 

The only thing which remains at present to be examined 
is, the manner, cause, and the place of tbe confinement of 
Asmodeus. The Scripture, without being more explicit, 
says, that Raphael seized the demon and sent him into 
the deserts of the upper Egypt. The Greek adds, that 
Raphael chained him there. The Hebrew says, that Asmo- 
deus, smelling the smoke of the burnt liver, fled into 
the upper Egypt. But neither the one nor the other makes 
mention of the angel's seizing him, as the Vulgate does; 
which insinuates, that it was done even in Raguel's house, 
and from thence conducted him to the deserts of The- 
bais, as to a prison. But however it happened, it is 
certain we ought not to understand the account in a literal 
and strict sense. For how can an evil spirit be chained, 
or confined to a determinate place, or how is it possiblo to 
seize him, and bring him as it were prisoner to a dungeon? 
We must, therefore, understand the word bound, here, as in 
other passages of Scripture, where the devil is spoken of 
almost in the same terms: for instance, our Saviour says, 
No man can enter into a strong mans house and spoil his 
goods, except he will first bind the strongman. (Mark iii. 
27.) And in the Apocalypse, the dragon, that old serpent, 



which is the devil and Satan, is laid hold on by an angel, 
and bound for a thousand years, (xx. 2.) St. Peter, speak- 
ing of the fall of the apostate angels, says, that God cast 
them downinto hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment: (2 Pet. ii. 4.) and St. 
Jude, That the angels which kept not their first estate are 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day, (ver. G.) None of these ex- 
pressions were ever understood of a real confinement, or 
material chains, to bind, fasten, or keep prisoners those 
unclean spirits, but of a superior force, which continued 
them in their torments, and slopped the violent effects of 
their fury and malice. 

St. Austin, explaining the manner how evil spirits may 
be bound or loosed, says, that these terms signify no 
more, when applied to these enemies of mankind, than 
that they have liberty or permission to do mischief, or have 
not the liberty to hurt The devil's place at present is in 
hell, as he does not deceive the world now, as formerly, by 
idolatry. Since the gospel of Jesus Christ hath been 
preached through the whole world, our Saviour has bound 
the strong man, entered into his house, taken away the 
arms wherein he trusted, and spoiled his goods. Raphael, 
with respect to Asmodeus, was as a mighty conqueror, 
who disposes of his captive at his pleasure, lays him in 
chains, or sends him into banishment where he pleases. 
That archangel, by the command of God, ordered him to 
flee away ; be signified to him, that the pow r cr hitherto in- 
dulged him was revoked, of hurting those that approached 
near to Sara. In this sense we arc to understand binding 
Asmodeus, as he could not act without God's will and per- 
mission; as soon as that permission ceased or was recalled, 
he then might properly be said to be bound, or confined 
from doing farther mischief. St. Austin .very well com- 
pares him to a great mastiff, tied up and chained, who 
growls angrily, and shews an inclination to bite, but can 
hurt none but those who are so imprudent as to come too 
near him. (Scr. 197.) 

But how can the evil spirit be properly said to be con- 
fined to a determinate place? Is it not equally a contra- 
diction to say that a spirit is confined, as to say that he is 
bound or in chains ? Neither the one nor the other of these 
cau belong to, or be inflicted on, a being purely spiritual. 
But it is easy to solve this difficulty from the principles 
just laid down ; if the evil spirit was bound when God sus- 
pended or revoked the power he had given him, it is 
equally clear that the same spirit is confined or shut up, 
when God sets certain bounds to the exercise of his power, 
whether it be with regard to times, or places, or things, or 
persons. Thus Asmodeus attending upon, and being at- 
tached to, the person of Sara, and not having any power 
but against those that came to her with evil and impure 
dispositions, was confined to the place where Sara lived. 
He could not exert his malice any where else, nor upon 
any other than those that were given up to him. He was 
sent away from thence into the deserts of the upper Egypt, 
not to be confined or locked up there, as in a fixed place, or 
certain limited bounds of space, like a prisoner, but to exe- 
cute his power within a certain district assigned him, or 
rather to continue there without any at all, as that part was 
desert, wild, and uninhabited. * So that to be confined to 
or shut up in a place, with respect to an evil spirit, means 
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only his power to do mischief, and to execute his wicked 
intentions, within the extent of such a place : as, when 
God permits any person to be tempted, the tempter's 
power is limited to that person, and to the place where 
he is.* 

- It is only God that commands the evil spirits, and has a 
right to fix the places and times when and where they may 
exert their power. He alone can set bounds to their ma- 
lice, and stop its mischievous efFeets when he judges pro- 
per. It is true, indeed, that both angels and men have 
sometimes made use of the same power in confining evil 
spirits, and stopping the progress of their rage and violence ; 
but neither angels nor men could effect this by any proper 
power of their own, they acted only by the appointment of 
God, and in his name. It was thus Raphael subdued As- 
modeus ; it was thus Michael the archangel stopped the at- 
tempt of the devil to carry away the body of Moses. (Jude, 
ver. 9.) He used no other arms, no other reprimand, than 
the Lord rebuke thee. It was thus holy martyrs and con- 
fessors of old, and our exorcists at this day,* control evil 
spirits, and limit. the extent of their power. All was done 
in the name and by the power of Jesus Christ. 
. Not so the magicians, who boast of their power over evil 
spirits, that they can at pleasure stop their operations, and 
keep them, as they pretend, chained up and confined, some 
in a circle or chamber, and others in their places. One 
cannot say that magicians act in the name of. God, and 
make use of his authority over evil spirits ; much less that 
they act against the permission of God, and in spite of 
him ; for who can resist his will ? we cannot help think- 
ing, therefore, cither that this pretended power of magi- 
cians over evil spirits, is purely chimerical and imaginary; 
or that God, by a secret but most terrible judgment, per- 
mits for a time, that those miserable and wicked persons, 
who have deserted his service, should become slaves of the 
devil, who wretchedly deceives them by an appearance of 
submission, which he obsequiously pays to them, whilst in 
truth he tyrannizes over them, and treats them .worse than 
the most abject and miserable slaves. It is not impossi- 
ble but that the devil may exercise such a sort of authority 
over his subjects, as to command them to execute the will 
of such wicked magicians, as have given themselves over 
to him. But however this be, neither religion nor good 
sense will permit us to ascribe either to the devil himself, 
or any of his subalterns, much less to magicians, an abso- 
lute and independent authority. All the motions, power, 
and force of the devil, are dependent upon, and subject 

* Id the apostolic age, and the naxl following, the power of exorcising, or cast- 
ing on- devils, was a miraculous gift of the Holy Ghost, given to many Christian,, in 
common. The particular order of exorcisla was Aral settled in the church, upon the 
withdrawing of that extraordinary and miraculous power, probably about the latter 
end of the third century. (Bingham'* Autiq. turn, ii.) It does not appear by any 
good or certain authority, that after that time they really did reject demons, either 
out of infant*, or demoniacs. But under that pretence, many counterfeit miracle a 
have been obtruded on the credulous. Erasmus has wittily exposed the pretence to 
this power, iu hia Spectrum, nr Exorcisraas. In the Roman Ritual we have the form 
of exorcising expressly set down, called ExorcUmut obtessorum, which Calmet pro- 
bably refers to ; viz* *' Exorei/o te, immuudissime Spiritus, omnis incuraio Adver- 
sarii, oinne Phanlasma, oranis Legio, in nomine Domini noatri Jesu Christi, eradi- 
cate, et eflugere ab hoc Plasmale Dei. Ipse tibi imperat, qui te de aupernis coclo- 
rara in inferior* terrx prsecepit. Ipse tibi imperat qui mnri, rentia, et tempcatati- 
lius imperavit. Audi ergo et time, Satana, inimice fidei, hostis generis horaani, 
mortis adductor, vitx raptor, juatituc declinator, maloruiu radix, fomes vltiorum, 
seductor hominum, &o. Recede, et da locum Spiriloi Saucto per hoc Signam Crocis 
Chrisli Domini noalri." 



to, the Father and Sovereign of all spirits, who rules and 
governs them by his infinite power and incomprehensible 
wisdom. 

The place where Asmodeus was banished to, was the 
desert of the upper Egypt ; a soil dry, sandy, uncultivated, 
and almost entirely uninhabited ; as it never rains there; 
and the overflowings of the Nile cannot reach it, by reason 
of the mountains and its high situation, it must of course 
be barren. St. Jerome intimates, that it abounds with ser- 
pents and venomous creatures. This frightful desert would 
for ever have continued in abhorrence and oblivion, if it 
had not been visited, and as it were consecrated, by a great 
number of religious hermits, who by their abode have made 
it venerable and famous, and have changed the honour and 
barrenness of it into, a delicious paradise ; a place particu- 
larly favoured, and where Jesus Christ displays the great- 
est and most sensible effects of his grace and power. The 
devil, who had established as it were his empire here', being 
drove from other parts by the virtue of the cross, found 
. himself here vanquished and subdued, by the penance and 
austerities of these anchorets. This was the field of battle 
where St. Anthony, Pacomius, Macharius, Paphnueius* 
and many others, so often engaged with and overcame the 
devil, whose fury and obstinacy were so weakened, that he 
could only maintain the fort where he had intrenched and 
fortified himself.* 

■ The Scripture does not mention for how long time As- 
modeus continued bound in the upper Egypt, but we may 
be assured that he remained so all the time of Tobias and 
Sara's life, since it is before remarked of this remedy, that 
the evil spirit, once drove away by the power of it, never 
returns again to the person. One cannot say but after their 
time God might permit him to exert his malice and evil 
arts afresh against other persons, but this is a secret which 
God has not been pleased to make any discovery of. It is 
to be observed, that Jesus Christ, in his gospel, intimates, 
that the Jews believed, that the unclean spirit, when gone 
out of a man, walketh through dry places, and seeking rest 
therefor a time, and finding none, returns into the house 
from whence he came out ? (Matt, xii.- 33, 34.) L e. to take 
possession again of that unhappy person, whom he before, 
dwelt in. Thus the evil spirit that haunted king Saul, re- 
turned upon him at intervals, after it had been drove away 
by the harmony of David's harp. The LXX. describing 
the sad estate to which Babylon would be reduced after its 
fall, say, that sirens shall lie there, and devils dance there, 
and centaurs shall dwell there. (Isa. xiii. 21, 22,) 

A late writer mentions strange and prodigious things of 
a serpent in the upper Egypt; one cannot help thinking al- 
most that there was something supernatural in it. This 
serpent frequented a grot or cave of a mountain, over 
against the village of Saata, about a hundred leagues from 



* The Egyptian hermits were doubtless very extraordinary persons, and of great 
sanctity, as appears from the accoont given of them by Jerome, Athanasius, Snseo- 
men, Cassian, Sulpitiua Severua, Du Pin, and others ; but that they cured all dis- 
eased, delivered those that were possessed, had personal conflicts theraselvea with 
the devil, attacking Ihem sometimes in a brutal form, at other times templing them 
in a beautiful and plcaaing one, and came nffmore than conquerors over that grand 
and subtle adversary : these, and many other as surprising things, whioh ure recorded 
of them, we may suspend our belief of, till it is certain that miraclea continued in 
the church in the third and fourth century. Calmel seems to hava singled out these 
as the principal devotees* and probably because they were the inslitatori of the 
mooasiio life. , 
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Grand Cairo, upon tho western border of the Nile; he hurt 
nobody, one might touch hira, fondle him, kill him, cut him 
in pieces, and carry him several days' journey from thence, 
and yet after all this he would appear again in tho cavern 
alive and well. It seemed to mako a distinction between 
persons; some it would go before, fondle them, and wrap 
its folds about them ; others it would fleo away from and 
shun. In short, if what is said to be true, we cannot help 
acknowledging something miraculous in the creature, Somo 
have thought that it might possibly bo tho demon Asmo- 
deus, whoso abode wo mentioned to be in these parts. 
One could wish it could be certainly known how long it is 
since it first appeared there, for the ancients say nothing of 
it. Or possibly the whole may be only invention, to em- 
bellish tho travels, and to entertain and amuse credulous 
readers. (Lucas's Voyage into tho Levant, torn. i. cap. 9. 14.) 

As I have already pointed out some errors of tho Ro- 
manists, couched in this Dissertation, it may not be amiss, 
at the conclusion of it, to take notice, that in the old Ro- 
man Missal, and also in the Missal ofSarum, there is a 
proper mass of Raphael the archangel, with the following 
rubric, by way of preface to it, grounded plainly on this 
history : — 



Tlie following office of Raphael the archangel, may be ce- 
lebratedfor pilgrims or travellers; that as he conducted and 
brought back (in his journey) Tobias safe and sound, so he 
would bring back those for whom the mass is said. It may 
also be said for all sick people, and such as are possessed 
with the devil; because he is a medicinal angel, who re- 
stored sight to Tobias, and dispossessed a devil out of Sara; 
his son's wife. 

Then the following prayer to God : — 

God, who didst direct blessed Raphael the archangel, 
to go before thy servant Tobias, hastening in his journey, 
and gavest him to be his keeper, amidst the varieties and 
dangers of this life and way ;\ grant, we beseech thee, that 
we may be protected by his aid, so that both tve may shun 
the dangers of this present life, and may be able to come to 
the joys of heaven, through our Lord, &c. 

Then a prayer to S. Raphael himself: — 

1 entreat thee also, do thou assist me, O excellent prince 
Raphael, thou best physician of soul and body ; and thou 
that didst presently enlighten the bodily eyes of Tobias by 
curing them, do thou also enlighten my spiritual and carnal 
eyes, and do not cease by thy heavenly prayer to cut off all 
the darkness of my heart and body. (Hor. Sec. us. Sarum. 
f. 92.) 



THE 



.a 



BOO.K OF TO BIT. 



CHAR. I. 

Ver. 1. £ HE book of the words of Tobit J\ Bf/3Xoc rwv XJ- 
ywv. A6yoQ often stands for thing ; thus Sophocles, to7q 
Kvpioig navra \9V §*?Xovv \6yov. The Hebrew word *D1, 
signifies promiscuously a word and a thing, and is rendered 
both by priixa and Xoyoc. See Exod. viii. 12. 1 Kings xiv. 
19. Eccles. i. 1. Mark i. 45. Luke i. 37. ii. 15. prifxa tovto 
ytyovbg, i. e. this thing was done. The margin rightly ren- 
ders \6yo)v here by acts. The Hebrew versions, and Sy- 
' riac, and the Alexandrian MS. differ in the following genea- 
logy ; the Vulgate wholly omits it. Our translators follow 
the Rom. and Complut. editions. 

Ver. 2. Wlio in the time of Enemessar king of the Assy- 
rians, was led captive, &c.] The first book of Chronicles 
v. 26. tells us, that God stirred up Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, 
kings of Assyria, against the impious Israelites, and that 
the latter carried them away from beyond Jordan, and sent 
them into the countries of Halah, Habor, and Hara, and 
to tho river Gozan. And this book adds, that the tribe of 
Nephthali, of which Tobit was, being carried away by 
Enemessar, who is the same with Shalmaneser, as tho mar- 
gin has it, was placed in the province of Media, and him- 
self at Nineveh. It is plain from hence, that there was a 
double invasion, and a double captivity of the Israelites. 



Of this second captivity we must necessarily understand 
this place, which was thirty years after that by Tiglath-Pi- 
leser. In the time of this last translation, Tobit was car- 
ried away captive with many others, being then, as is sup- 
posed, about forty-four years old, with his wife and young 
Tobias, A.M. 3283. before Christ 721 years, or there- 
abouts. 

That city which is called properly Nephthali in Galilee.'] 
Properly, KvSfoc. Where is there such a Greek word so 
used? All other translations have it as a proper name, 
Cydios, or some such-like. Tho Alexandrian MS. has 
KvSfwv, which Grabe alters for Kvpivg. Calmet thinks the 
reading might be KaSfoc* This is thought to be the same 
with that which was otherwise called Kadesh-Nephthali, 
and so the margin explains it. This being the principal 
city in the tribe of Nephthali, in the more early times, for 
brevity's sake, was called Nephthali. It was not only a 
Levitical city, but also one of the threo cities of refuge on 
the west of Jordan. It is tho opinion of the learned, found- 
ed on Isa. ix. 1 — 3. compared with Matt. iv. 14. that as the 
land of Galilee,, or of Zebnlun and Nephthali, had the 
misfortune to be first in that calamity, which befel their 
nation by the Assyrians, so, in recompence of that misery 
which they suffered above tho rest of their brethren, they 
had the first and chiefest share of the presence and con- 
versation of the Messiah ; which the prophet Isaiah com- 
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forts them with accordingly, and we see actually fulfilled 
in the gospel. In like manner it may be presumed, and 
from many passages in this bodk (see chap. xiii. xiv.) it 
seems probable, that to Tobit, and others of the faithful 
Israelites, was vouchsafed in their captivity a distant pros- 
pect of this glorious appearing, and of the happy state of 
the church under it. 

Ver. 3. I Tobit have walked all the days of my life in the 
way of truth and justice, and I did many alms-deeds to my 
brethren, and my nation, who came with me to Nineveh, into 
the land of the Assyrians.] Tobit here in person relates 
his own history; and so the other versions, the Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, and the ancient Latin, all read in the first 
person; the Vulgate only differs, which from hence to the 
end of the third chapter, runs in the third person. One 
may observe that Tobit's misfortunes never induce him to 
leave the way of virtue ; but his charity to his brethren 
under the same captivity, is most extraordinary and amia- 
ble. Human prudence proceeds upon maxims very differ- 
ent ; it is natural for a captive, at a distance from his coun- 
try, and reduced in his circumstances, to manage and re- 
serve the little remainder to subsist himself and family, and 
to think that giving to others may be the way to bring po- 
verty upon himself; but Tobit's faith judged otherwise, and 
had a respect unto the recompence of the reward. St. Am- 
brose's character of him is very just : " He bore with hum- 
ble patience absence from his own country, and the loss of 
his goods occasioned by it, and was more sensibly affected 
with the afflictions of his brethren than his own; he regarded 
not as his private property what he had hitherto acquired, 
but distributed it to the necessities of his fellow-captives, 
esteeming only what he himself suffered as his due, and the 
just punishment of his sins. He was every where and in 
all things submissive to the will of God, without listening 
to the motions of self-love, or the suggestions of partial 
and corrupt nature." (In Tob. cap. 1. torn, i.) 

Vcr. 5. Now all the tribes which together revolted, and 
the house of my fatfier Nephthali, sacrificed unto the heifer 
BaalJ] For distinction's sake, Baal had particular titles 
and different rites of worship ; here Baal the heifer is spe- 
cified, to point out to us what Baal is meant, viz, the heifer, 
or calf of Beth-el, or rather Dan, which was near to the 
tribe of Nephthali. The margin renders, to the power of 
Baal, as if the reading was, rijc BaoX ry dwafiei. Spencer 
and some other learned men contend, that the true reading 
here is, ry BaoX, ry Awafiu, to Baal, the strength, or the 
power, which is probably the sense of the other marginal 
reading, viz. the god Baal, and is countenanced by many 
copies, and may seem confirmed from Hos.x. 5. and Mark 
xiv. G2. where the right hand of Power means, the right 
hand of the Power, or of God, the all-powerful. And it is 
observable, that Aquila, in his version, renders Eli, Eli, 
which in the LXX. is 6 Qeog fiov, 6 Geo? fiov, (Psal. xxii. 1.) 
by \rryygi fiov, Ivyypi pov. That God is called the Strength, 
the Rock, &c. is indeed evident from many passages in 
Scripture; (see Exod. xv. 11. Deut. xxxii. 37.) but then 
such a title does not belong, nor was usually given, to false 
gods or idols, who are always styled vanities, because of 
their nothingness and impotence. Nor is it probable that 
Tobit, when he is condemning image-w T orship, should ho- 
nour its object with a title of such pre-eminence and dis- 
tinction. The true reading seems rather that which is fol- 



lowed in our version, rg BaoX rr? Sa/utXtt, L e. to the idol or 
image of Baal, with the form or resemblance of a heifer. 
And so Jer. ii. 29. Hos. xiii. I. where the LXX, render rrj 
BaaX, the Chaldee adds image or idol. It remains only to 
inquire, why Baal is here expressed in the feminine gen- 
der ; besides the common one, the learned Selden assigns 
these two particular reasons: 1. That Baal was ap<wo0rjXt/c, 
male and female; like the Egyptian Isis, the Syrian As- 
tarte, and others of those images, which antiquity worship- 
ped, who were indifferently gods or goddesses among those 
nations who adopted their figures. (Plut. de Isid. Aruob. 
adv. Gent. lib. iii. Tertull. Apol. i. 13.) 2. The Egyptians, 
and other idolatrous nations that worshipped beasts, pre- 
ferred, according to Herodotus,/cemwas boves, before other 
animals, and hence such as described their worship, styled 
them Safiakue, or Juvencas. (DeDiis Syris, Syntag. 1.) To 
these I shall subjoin a third reason, countenanced by Bo- 
chart and our Fuller, (Miscell. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 7.) that 
when Josephus, or the LXX. or St. Paul, (Rom. xi. 4.) 
speak of Baal in the feminine gender, it is by way of ridi- 
cule and contempt. The like may be observed of the calves 
of Dan and Beth-el, which, by the inspired writers, (2 Kings 
x. 29. Hos. x. 5.) are styled al dafiaktig, not that they were 
always of that sex, but by way of contempt, and to ex- 
pose them the more ; like that of Virgil, 

" O vere Phrygiae, neque enim Phryges" — (JEn. ix.) 

Ver. G. But I alone went often to Jerusalem at the feasts, 
as it ivas ordained unto all the people of Israel by an ever- 
lasting decree.} As the whole body of the people complied 
with that idolatry which Jeroboam set up and authorized 
as the national religion, except a small remnant of the faith- 
ful in Israel, which bowed not their knees unto Baal ; so it 
is greatly to the honour of Tobit, that, amidst the great 
number of his own tribe, which together revolted, he kept 
himself undefiled, and free from the general offence ; espe- 
cially as he -was young, and might easily have been led 
away by the power of example. For it is a proof of an 
uncommon degree of virtue to live untainted in the midst 
of surrounding wickedness, and to preserve the purity of 
innocence in the time of a general corruption. But when 
it is here said, that Tobit alone kept himself from idolatry, 
and went to the regular and appointed place of worship at 
Jerusalem, at the usual and stated feasts, it is not to be 
taken so strictly and. exclusively, as if he alone had been 
thus remarkably religions, or was the only happy one that 
had escaped the pollution ; for the contrary appears from 
v. 13. where Ananias and Jonathas are mentioned as ac- 
companying him to Jerusalem, and making their offerings 
together at the temple of the habitation of the Most High. 
This expression, therefore, is to be understood like that con- 
cerning Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 14. 

Having the first-fruits and tenths of increase, with that 
which was first shorn; and them gave I at the altar, to the 
priests, the children of Aaron. Ver. 7. The first tenth part 
of all increase I gave to the sons of Aaron, who ministered 
at Jerusalem: another tenth part I sold away, and went, 
and spent it every year at Jerusalem. -Ver. 8. And the third 
I gave unto them to whom it was meet.] In these verses we 
have the regular method and order for bringing unto God, 
or his ministers the priests, those things which were to be 
offered to him, to the payment of which the Jews were 
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strictly obliged ; as, the aTrapx>i> or the oblation, that was 
made out of the fruits of the earth, particularly corn ; as 
also the firstlings, and tenths of their flocks,, and of the 
wool of their sheep, which were paid in kind to the priests 
themselves at the temple: then the first tithe, called here 
the first tenth part of all increase, viz. of wine, oil, figs, 
and other fruits of the earth ; this was given unto the Le- 
vites, and was always paid in kind. But the learned differ 
w f hethcr it was always brought up to Jerusalem, as some 
assert, or paid unto the Lcvitcs in the several cities of til- 
lage, as others conclude from Nch. x. 37. The decimaprima 
or first tithe being paid, the husbandman paid out of that 
which remained the second tithe, the Sturtpo&KaS*;, or the 
second tenth part, as it is here called; this they might either 
pay in kind, or by way of commutation give the worth of 
it, which Tobit seems to have done ; this, whether in kind 
or in money, was brought up to Jerusalem, and the posses- 
sors made a kind of love-feast therewith, unto which were 
invited the priests and Levitcs. The third tithe, or, as it 
may be rendered, the tithe of the third year, was called the 
poor man's tithe ; this the possessor carried not to Jerusa- 
lem, but spent it at homo within his own gates upon the 
Levites, the fatherless, the widow, and the poor. (Deut.xiv. 
28. xxvi. 12, 13.) Hence these sorts of tithes were called 
TirwxoSeKaScu. So that the first and second tithes were paid 
by the husbandman, the first, second, fourth, and fifth years 
after the sabbatical year; but upon the third and sixth years 
only the first tithe was paid to the Levites, and the second 
was spent or distributed at home, and given unto them to 
whom it was meet; t. e. to widows, orphans, and strangers, 
as Munster's copy has it; or for the repairs of the house of 
God, as that of Fagius. St Chrysostom, speaking of the 
liberal maintenance of the Levites among the Jews, has a 
fine reflection on the occasion: " Observe (says he), how 
much the Jews gave to their priests and Levites— as, first- 
fruits, tenths, then tenths again, then other tenths, yet no 
man at that time envied them, or said they had or ate too 
much." (Epist. ad Philip.) 

Ver. 10. And when we were carried away captives to Ni- 
neveh, all my brethren, and those that were of my kindred, 
did eat of the bread of the gentiles. Ver. 11.' But I kept 
myself from eating.] Many of them that were carried away 
by Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Esar-haddon, still re- 
tained the true worship of God, and observed, in a strange 
land, the ordinances appointed by the law, and fell not into 
the idolatrous usages and impieties of the heathens, among 
whom they were dispersed. It is certain, from the instances 
of Daniel and his associates, Elcazar, the Maccabees, and 
others, (Dan. i. 8. Judith xii. 2, 3.) that the Jews, from the 
time of their captivity, when they could not avoid con- 
versing with the gentiles, were careful to abstain, not only 
from things really sacrificed to idols, but from most things 
that came out of gentile hands; because there was a pre- 
sumption, that a part of most kinds, by way of first-fruits, 
had been offered to idols; the rc^t being by those first-fruits 
esteemed polluted, as dedicated likewise to the idol. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that they forbore, from such an apprehen- 
sion, all meats and drinks that came from the gentiles, or 
to cat promiscuously with them. In particular the Jews 
tell us, that Nehemiah, being cupbearer to the king, was 
dispensed with from tasting or drinking the wine of the; 
gentiles. The like is recorded here of Tobit, who, though 



by his office of purveyor he was obliged to provide corn, 
and all necessaries for the king's use, yet kept clear of all 
defilement, as Joseph did upon a like occasion in Egypt 
(Gcn.xliii. 32.) f{ The example of Tobit's resolution and 
constancy in this particular, makes one to reflect with tears 
(say Messieurs of Port-Royal) upon the weakness of Adam, 
who, being perfectly free, and the general use of the crea- 
tures indulged him, yet could not refrain from tasting that 
single fruit which God had forbidden him: whilst Tobit, a 
captive, deprived of all his possessions, in the midst of 
idolaters, and even living among Jews, who scrupled not 
occasionally to cat things forbidden by their law, preserved 
his innocence by a religious abstinence." (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 12. Because I remembered God with all my heart.] 
Our version manifestly refers to the foregoing verse, and 
assigns his great regard to God, as the reason for Tobit's 
not eating forbidden meats; and indeed this sense is a very 
just one, as the ceremonial law was strict in this respect, 
and had its sanction from God, audwas the rule for every 
Jew's conduct. But there is another sense of the place, 
supported by good authority, that because of his great 
piety, God gave him favour in the sight of king Shalmane- 
ser, referring to the following verse. And thus the Vul- 
gate understands it, quoniam mentor fuit Domini in toto 
corde suo, Deus dedit UK gratiam in conspectu Salmanassar 
regis. And Fagius's Hebrew copy is to the same effect. 
The like is mentioned of Daniel, i. 9. But /xop^?}, in the 
following verse, may signify also an engaging mien, some- 
thing in his looks and gestures that gave the king a liking 
to him. 

Ver. 14. I went into Media, and left in trust with Gabael, 
the brother of Gabrias, at Rages a city of Media, ten talents 
of silver.] The Vulgate intimates, that Tobit lent this sum 
to Gabael, and took his note of hand for it; but the Greek 
and Hebrew versions import, that he only lodged it with 
him, and took a note of its. being in his possession. And 
indeed this seems most probable, as it is here said, that he 
committed such a sum tolas trust; and ix. 5. that Gabael 
brought out the money in bags scaled up, upon Raphael's 
producing the hand-writing. It may seem strange that Tobit, 
knowing Gabael to be poor, should lodge such a consider- 
able sum of money with him as ten talents ; but it is proba- 
ble .that he chose to deposit it at Rages in his hands, rather 
than have it with him at Nineveh, where it might be in some 
danger; or possibly he might permit him to trafiic with it 
upon a promissory note to return it when able; it being the 
noblest instance of charity thus to befriend persons reduced. 

Ten talents of silver.] If ono w r as sure of the original 
language, whether Hebrew or Chaldee, this book was wrote 
in, it would greatly help to solve many difficulties.- Thus, 
for instance, if the Hebrew word for talent ~DD was sup- 
posed to be in the original, it would not necessarily bear 
the sense of raXavrov in Greek, but might only signify the 
largest piece of silver which was in use as money in those 
days. And thus I would expound ep3 133 talentitjn ar- 
genti, 2 Kings v. 23. begged of Naaman by Gehazi. It 
might be, I think, more properly rendered massa, or fr us-- 
turn argenti, for so ^33 signifies in its first sense, than a ta- 
lent; unless it be reasonable to believe, that Gehazi would 
ask in his master's name,for the entertainment of two young 
visitants, between three and four hundred pounds of our 
money, or that Naaman would load him with between seven 
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andcighthundred pounds ofsilverin .specie. But if Tobitwas 
wrote originally in Greek,we must then necessarily expound 
this place of a talent properly so called, the least of which 
amounted to a great sum. Bishop Cumberland computes 
a Hebrew talent of silver, at 353?. lis. lOjtf. of our money ; 
consequently, ten such talents amount to 3535/. 18s. 9d. 
But then possibly this passage is not to be understood of 
the Hebrew, but only of the Greek or Attic talent," which 
was but half the value. And as it was nearly the same 
with the Babylonian talent, as the learned say, it might be 
nearly the same with 'that in use in Assyria and Media 
too; and this will reduce the sum to one-half of the former, 
viz. to 17671. 19s. 4|rf. of our money, which was precisely 
the worth of one of the Attic lesser talents. For whenaio- 
thing is added to specify talentwn, say the antiquaries, 
then the common or lessor Attic talent is always meant, 
.consisting of six thousand drachmas of silver. .If this 
therefore be understood of the lesser Attic talent, the sum 
will n6t seem so improbable, especially as Tobit had been 
the king's purveyor. 

Ver. 15. Wlien Enemessar ivas dead, Sennacherib his son 
reigned in his stead, whose estate was troubled that I coidd 
not go into Media.] From the time of Pul, or Tiglath-Pile- 
ser, the Medes continued in subjection to the Assyrians, 
but under* Sennacherib, the Assyrian monarchy fell into 
decay, either by his imprudence or ill fortune, or a mix- 
ture of both. The Medes taking advantage, it is likely, of 
his long and distant absence, or perhaps upon the news of 
the sudden and general destruction of his army, revolted, 
and were never after reduced in like manner to the Assy- 
rian yoke, though Esar-haddon in the course of his reign 
seems to have been both a valorous and fortunate prince; 
as well as ambitious of enlarging the empire. These are 
the troubles which prevented Tobit from going into Media, 
according to his custom, or intention. But the Greek, kol al 
68ol avrov y\Kari<jTr)(Tav> will perhaps admit of another ren- 
dering ; viz. And the ways or passes avrov thither were 
troubled, infested, or dangerous, so that there ivas no get- 
ting safely into Media. Munstcr's Hebrew copy strongly 
confirms this interpretation, Et.clauderentnr propter b'ella 
itinera in Media, ut non potui venire in terram Medorum. 
The margin offers a third reading, but it carries not so de- 
terminate a meaning as cither of the former. 

Ver. 16. And in the time of Enemessar.] Fagius's Hebrew 
copy, the Greek; and Syriac, agree with our version, but the 
Vulgate and Munster both omit these words. And indeed 
it may seem a little preposterous, after the relation of Ene- 
messar's death, and Sennacherib's succeeding, and the ac- 
count of his kingdom being disturbed with civil commo- 
tions, to resume the account of Enemessar. Calmet is ex- 
pressly of opinion, that what follows here of Tobit's cha- 
rity regards the times after Enemessar, who had some com- 
passion for the, Israelites, when there were not so many 
public instances of distress; but Sennacherib treated them 
\vith the utmost cruelty and rigour, which gave Tobit many 
opportunities to shew his zeal, and exercise his charity to- 
wards his distressed brethren. 

Ver. 18. Tf the king Sennacherib had slain any when he 
was come and fled from Judea, for in his wrath he killed 
many, &c] Sennacherib, after his return to Nineveh,being 
inflamed with rage for his great misfortune, in having lost 
in one night a hundred fourscore and five thousand of his 
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men, by the angel of the Lord smiting them, as if he would 
revenge himself of this accident upon his subjects, and par- 
ticularly his captives, grew thenceforth very cruel and ty- 
rannical in his government; especially towards the Jews, 
numbers of whom he caused everyday to be slain and cast 
into the streets, in defiance of all decency and the com- 
mon rights of humanity. . , 

I buried them privily . . .] St. Ambrose, speaking of 
this charitable action of Tobit's, says, " that there is not a 
more excellent duty than to do good to them that cannot 
repay, and to rescue the partner of our nature from the 
violence of the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field.'/ 
(Lib. de Tob.) It was always held an act of justice and 
mercy to bury the dead ; of justice, that earth may be re- 
stored to earth, the first mother; of mercy, that bodies 
might not be exposed to savage violence. To want the 
honour of burial, was among the ancients held one of the 
greatest punishments that could be inflicted ; and with this 
Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, is threatened, Jer. xxii. 19. 
The disconsolate mother of Euryalus, in the poet, is not so 
much grieved for the murder of her son, as that he should 
be left a prey to the birds and beasts. (JEn. lib. ix.) And 
Mezentius, in the same writer, docs not desire yEneas to 
spare his life, but earnestly entreats him to give him burial. 
(iEn.lib. x.) Turnus earnestly entreats for the same favour 
froraiEneas. (/En.lib.xii.) The right of sepulture hath been 
by all nations reckoned so sacred, that the violation tliereof 
hath been counted sacrilege ; and how just a thing it is to 
bury the dead, is intimated by the Latins, when they call 
the funeral duties, justa exequiarum, or justa fimbria. 
' Ver. 21. And there passed not five-and-fifty days, before 
two of his. sons killed him.'] Many copies read irivr^Kovra, 
ox fifty "only, from Sennacherib's return to Nineveh. Usher 
says, after forty-five days, ad A. M. 3294. the time in which 
he places this history. This latter account is confirmed 
also by the Vulgate. As to Sennacherib's murder by two 
of his own children, the following is given by many learned 
men, and" occurs also in Munster's Hebrew copy, as the 
reason and excuse for so wicked and barbarous a parricide; 
viz. that Sennacherib demanding of some about him what 
might be the reason that the God of heaven so favoured the 
Jewish nation, as he had .found by sad experience, he was 
informed that Abraham, from whom they descended, sacri- 
ficed unto him his only son, which made him so favour- 
able ever after to his progeny : upon this he resolved to 
sacrifice to him two of his sons, to gain his favour and 
protection; which Sharezar and Adramelech hearing of, 
prevented their own death by his, and fled into Armenia, or 
the mountains of Ararath, and his third son reigned in his 
stead. Calmet says this story is fabulous, and deserves 
little attention. 

Sarchedonus his son reigned in his stead, ivho appointed 
over his father's accounts, and over all his affairs, Achia- 
charusmy brothers son . . .] The margin has Esar-haddon. 
He is called 'Aaopdav by the LXX. a name near akin to 
Assafadin, by which he is styled in Ptolemy's Canon; as 
also Sargon, by Isaiah, xx. 1 . and the same person with As- 
napper, Ezra iv. 10. 'Av«/o§wv&c and Sax^pSovoe, as differ- 
ent copies have them, are judged by Usher to be both rais- 
'takes. Some copies^ instead of row irarpbc avrov, have rTjc 
fiarrtktfag' avrov, which seems preferable. The meaning 
seems only to be/ That he was Siown^k ***■ ixXoy i<rrrjg, as fol- 
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Idws iu tho next verse, the latter part of which caa hardly 
be excused from tautology. 

In this chapter there arc several commendable qualities 
to be observed in Tobit. 1. That when all the tribes re- 
voltcd to idolatry and ate forbidden meat, he was careful 
to go up to Jerusalem to worship the true God, in tho place 
set apart by God himself. 2. That he did this when he was 
young, and the example of the generality of his countrymen 
urged him to the contrary. 3. That he, out of a religious 
regard to God's appointment, observed the stated anniver- 
sary feasts nnd holy times of the Jewish church, as the 
Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. 4. He 
was exact in paying the several tithes and oblations to the 
priests, and. others who were authorized to receive them. 
5. His dutiful regard to his parents' instructions is very 
observable in all matters of moment. 6. His great charity 
to those of his own kindred and nation, in feeding and 
clothing, and even burying them himself, at the hazard of 
his own life and safety, finishes and perfects his character. 

CHAP. II. 

Vcr. 1. Jjl GOOD dinner was prepared me, in the ivhich 
I sat down to eat J] *kvi-nt<ja tqv <j*ayuv* Syr. Cumque accu- 
buissem ad edendum ; and Junius, Accumbens ad edendurn. 
From this, and part of vct. 4. which the Vulgate renders, 
Statimqve exsiliens de accubitu suo, wc may conjecture, that 
in Tobit's time the posture of lying at meals prevailed : 
that custom we know was common in the east; and after 
that the Jews had acquaintance and dealings with the Ba- 
bylonians, Persians, and Syrians, little or no mention is 
made of sitting at meals. (See note on Judith xii. 15.) 

Vcr. 2. And when I saw abundance of meat, I said to my 
son, Go, and bring what poor man soever thou shalt find out 
of our brethren, who is mindful of the Lord, and, lo, I tarry 
for thee . . .] Thus 1 Esd. ix. 51. Go then, and eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send part to them that have nothing, 
for this day is holy unto the Lord. And Eccl. ix. 16. the 
wise man's advice is to the same purpose, Let just men eat 
and drink with thee. Agreeably to what our Saviour says, 
Wlien thou makest a feast call the poor. (Luke xiv. 13.) 
Plutarch gives this extraordinary character of Cymon the 
Athenian, avzkafjifiave rove Trcvrjrac, SttTrvov kciQ* rt/i(pav rw 
&onivii> 7rapEXMv, in Vit. Pericl. which is confirmed by 
JLactantius, ff Egentibus stipcm dedit, et paupcres invita- 
vit" (Lib. vi. 9.) And every good-man, says he in another 
place, should do so, " Justi et sapientis viri domus non 
illustribus debet paterc, sed humilibus et abjectis." (Lib. 
Yi. 12.) Charity sets all persons, both rich and poor, upon 
an equal footing, acknowledging the same God as the com- 
mon parent and father of all. This influenced Tobit's con- 
duct on the occasion ; and on the same generous principle 
and noble motive were the agapce, or love-feasts, among the 
primitive Christians founded, in which the rich fed and re- 
lieved the poor. One sees from this example of Tobit, 
that the Jews observed certain festival-days, especially 
those of most note and distinction, which were recommended 
to, them either by some temporal or spiritual mercy, and 
accounted them holy ; Festi dies Domini, the Vulgate calls 
them. Secondly, That on these they had set feasts and en- 
tertainments, and fared better than at other times, and this 
in compliance with the appointment of the law, which on 



certain occasions ordered these religious repasts. (Exod. 
xii.) Thirdly, That on these solemn anniversary days, it 
was the constant custom to invite the poor and orphans, 
widows and strangers, or, if hindered, to send portions to 
them. 

Vcr. 3. One of our nation is strangled, and is cast out in 
the market-place.] It seems from this instance, as if the 
Israelites were evil-treated, and escaped little better in the 
time of Esar-haddon than in the former reign. Joscphus 
mentions the like barbarity, as practised by the zealots on 
their countrymen; and all that the friends of the deceased 
could dare to do, was now and then in the dark to cast a 
little dust with their hands upon the bodies that were ex* 
posed. (Dc Bell. Jud. lib. iv.) No wonder that such an in- 
stance of cruelty affected young Tobias, who possessed his 
father's tenderness of spirit. It is a sight indeed shocking 
to human nature, and not only affronts man but God him- 
self, in whose image man is made. Homer informs us how 
angry Jupiter and Apollo were with Achilles, for abusing 
and neglecting to bury the body of Hector; that Achilles, 
by such an act of inhumanity, had lost all mercy and 
modesty. 
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The very heathens counted this the greatest calamity, and 
such as hindered the deceased from entering into a state of 
happiness: hence probably it was that Patroclus, in the 
same poet, docs so earnestly solicit the same stern hero to 
bury him. The like earnest suit does Palinurus in Virgil 
put up to jEncas for the same favour. Horace brings in 
a dead corpse, promising a reward from Jupiter to him that 
should cast some earth upon it; but if he should refuse to 
do this good work of humanity, that no sacrifice should be 
able to expiate the crime. And because want of burial was 
counted one of the greatest disgraces and punishments that 
could be inflicted on the dead, hence self-murderers were 
debarred the privilege of interment. (Sec St. Austin de 
Cura pro mortuis gerenda, and Spelman dc Scpultura, 
2 Esd. ii. 23.) 

Ver. 4. Then before I had tasted any meat, I start up, 
and took him into a room until the going down of the sun. 
Ver. 5. Then I returned and washed myself and ate my 
meat in heaviness.] " He rose immediately upon his son's 
relation (says St Ambrose) from the entertainment to which 
he had invited many Israelites, the children of his people; 
his piety would not permit him to feed and refresh his own 
body as long as the corpse of a deceased countryman and 
brother lay publicly exposed and unburied. Non putabat 
pium, ut ipse cibum stimeret, cum in publico corpus jaceret 
exanime." (Lib. de Tobia.) It has been matter of inquiry, 
especially among the commentators, whether Tobit himself 
removed the dead body, and whether he carried it to his 
own house or to one in the neighbourhood. His readiness 
indeed to do such an act of kindness appears from i. 18. 
But if Tobit was really the person that took up the dead 
corpse, though he might use the ceremony of washing him- 
self before he returned to meat, as is here affirmed of him, 
yet how could he escape notwithstanding being legally pol- 
luted by the touch, or forget what is mentioned Numb. xix. 
11. that he that toucheth a dead body, shall be unclean seven 
days? It has therefore been thought more reasdnablo to 
suppose, both on account of the pollution attending such 
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an act, and from the consideration of his own safety, which 
would have been endangered hereby, that he did not in per- 
son do this, but ordered the dead body to be removed out 
of sight by others; or if he did do this, says Calmet, we 
mnst suppose that he ate his meat at his return separate, 
and by himself; and perhaps by eating his bread in heavi- 
ness, the text may seem to intimate his being thus lonely 
and apart. And for the like reasons they have concluded 
that it was carried to another's, and not his own house* 
Our version indeed leaves it at large, but the Roman and 
some other Greek copies expressly read ugn tmcij/xa, in do- 
mum quandam, as Junius renders, 

Ver. 6. Remembering that propheq/ of Amos, as he said, 
Your feasts sltall be turned into mourning, and all your 
mirth into lamentation. Therefore I wept.'] Amos prophe- 
sied under the reign of Oziah king of Judah, and Jeroboam 
king of Israel, about fourscore years before the event here 
mentioned. It appears from hence, that Tobit read the 
Scriptures with great attention, and that he occasionally 
applied what he read. Amos in the place referred to either 
foretells the misery of the captivity, in which Tobit and his 
epuntrymen were involved under the Assyrians, which 
Tobit then saw and bewailed the accomplishment of; or he 
accommodates the words of the prophet to their present 
unhappy state and circumstances, when, instead of cele- 
brating their feasts with joy and gladness, as usual in their 
own country, they groaned under the yoke and tyranny of 
their oppressors, being denied even the innocent liberty and 
commendable right of burying their murdered countrymen, 
without manifestly incurring the danger of their lives. A 
spirit full of tenderness and sympathy like Tobit's, could 
not be insensible at such a melancholy juncture; there- 
flection on his own danger, and the continual injuries his 
brethren were exposed to, called forth his tears; but more 
especially was he grieved, when he considered the sins and 
idolatry which had provoked God to deliver his chosen into 
captivity, and to inflict such heavy judgments upon them. 

Ver. 7. After the going down of the sun, I went and made 
a grave, and buried him. Ver. 8. But my neighbours mocked 
me, and said, This man is not yet afraid to be put to death 
for this matter ; who fled away, and, yet, lo, he burieth the 
dead again.] To let a corpse lie exposed, putrefying in 
the face of the sun, seemed so inhuman, that Tobit chose 
rather to hazard his own life, than to endure such an offen- 
sive spectacle ; and for this the angel commends him, 
(xii. 12.) and no wonder that he thought himself concerned 
to render the last kind office to an unfortunate strangled bro- 
ther, when even the high-priest among the Jews, though he 
Was not to be present in person at the funeral, yet if by 
chance he found a dead corpse, was obliged to bury it 
himself. The primitive Christians were remarkable for the 
like pious zeal ; no danger or threatenings could affright 
them from doing this charitable office to their deceased 
brethren, especially such who died martyrs for the faith. 
The Roman clergy, in an epistle to them of Carthage, (Epist. 
2. int. Epist. Cypr.) reckon it as one of the greatest in- 
stances of charity, above that of relieving the poor, or mi- 
nistering to the sick; and that fidelity in this matter would 
be highly acceptable to God, and rewarded by him : Dio- 
nysius, bishop of Alexandria, speaking of the plague that 
reigned there, commends the Christians for carrying out 
their dead brethren, which they cheerfully did, notwith- 



standing the great danger that attended; it. St Ambrose's 
sentiments on this occasion are very fine and moving ; " Si 
viventes operire nudos prseeipimur, quanto magis debemus 
operire defunctorum corpora? Si viantes ad longiora de- 
ducere solemus, quanto magis inillamseternam domumpro- 
feetos, unde jam non revertentur ? nihil hoc officio prsestan- 
tius, ei conferre, qui tibi jam non potuit Teddere, vindicare 
a volatilibus, vindicare a bestiis consortem naturae. Ferae- 
hanc humanitatem defunctis corporibus dedisse produn- 
tur; homines negabunt?" (Cap. 1, 2.) 

Ver. 9. The same night also I returned from the burial, 
and slept by the wall of my court-yard, being polluted^] Str 
Ambrose says, that he slept "in cubiculo suo," in his 
chamber ; but it seems most probable, from the accident 
which is related afterward, that he reposed himself in the 
court-yard by the wall of the house, not through fatigue, as 
if sleep had overtaken him just at the entrance of his house, 
nor on account of the excessive heat, as the ancient Italic 
version has it, but, as our version intimates, on account of 
his pollution from the dead body which he had just buried. 
Munster's Hebrew copy says, that Tobit had prepared a 
bath to purify himself withal, not being able to employ the 
means prescribed in the law, which he intended to make 
use of the next day, and so would pass the night till that 
time out of his house, as every thing or person that touched 
one thus defiled was made impure thereby. 

Ver. 10. And I knew not that there were sparrows in the 
wall, and mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes, and a whiteness came in mine eyes, and 
I went to the physicians, but they helped me not.] I think we 
need not ask here with the commentators whether Tobit 
slept with his eyes open or shut, since the text says ex- 
pressly his eyes were open, and his face uncovered. The 
author of the Synopsis, attributed to Athanasius, mentions 
that usually u>g dwBzv, Tobit slept with his eyes open, as 
some people are known to do, particularly such as walk 
in their sleep. If Tobit's eyes were open, either naturally 
or by accident at this time, it is easy then to comprehend, 
says Calmet, how the dung of swallows might occasion the 
accident here mentioned ; for the excrement of these; birds, 
according to some naturalists, (Pliny, lib. xi. cap. 37. Ges- 
ner, Hist. Anim. lib.iii.) is extremely hot and acrimonious, 
and may cause blindness by falling in the eye, and occasion- 
ing an inflammation there; and though the seeiet seems 
not to have been known to the Assyrian physicians, as they 
are here called, yet later times have found out a successful 
method to remove this obstacle of vision, by the dexterity 
of couching. As to the remedy which Raphael employed to 
restore Tobit's sight, which this place prepares us for, we 
will consider whether it could naturally produce such an 
effect when we come to that chapter. 

Moreover Achiacharus did nourish me, until I went into 
Elymais.] The commentators are divided, whether this is to 
be understood. of father or son; if it respects either, most 
probably Tobit himself is meant, as he continues to speak 
in the first person. The sense is, That Achiaehar took care 
of Tobit under this infirmity, till he (Achiaehar) went into 
Elymais, whitheT he seems to have gone when he was in dis- 
grace, and deprived of his place and dignity, (eh. xiv.) It 
appears from some parts of this history, (eh. xi. xiv.) that 
Tobit continued at Nineveh till his death : the true reading, 
therefore, I presume to be hropziOri, which Drusius and Gro- 
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tius both prefer, and Junius renders accordingly, Achikar 
vero aluit me, donee profectus esset in Elymaida. There 
seems to be the like mistake in the LXX. Psal. vi. 7. where 
hra\<HtoOi\v should bo rather InaXaidjOf}, to answer to the 
Hebrew. 

Ver.ll. And my wife Anna did take women's works to do.~\ 
Tobit was at this time extremely poor, and maintained by 
his nephew Achiachar. It may seem surprising that Tobit, 
who before had lived in good condition, should fall so soon 
into a state of poverty: but it may be observed of this holy 
man, that he did much alms, and was continually employed 
in some instance or other of charity, till Sennacherib de- 
prived him of the place and employment which he had in 
the court of Shalmaneser: the ten talents left in trust with 
Gabael he could not recover, not being able to go into 
Media through the troubles of the times; he had been at 
considerable expense to.o for advice and help under the 
misfortune of blindness, and had doubtless suffered great 
loss and injury for his care in burying the dead, by a severe 
persecution on that account. All these joined together; 
viz. his having lost his employment, bestowing much alms, 
suffering great oppression and loss, and the expenses in- 
curred for the recovery of his sight, were such drawbacks, 
as will sufficiently explain the alteration in Tobit's circum- 
stances; and hence we may account for his wife taking in 
work, and being necessitated to seek out an employment 
for her livelihood and subsistence. 

Ver. 14. Slie replied upon me, Where are thine alms, and 
thy righteous deeds? Behold, thou and all thy works are 
known.] Tobit, who adhered strictly to justice, and whose 
maxim was, do uprightly all thy life long, and follow not 
the zvays of unrighteousness, (iv. 5.) thinking such a present 
as a kid not usual, above the common wages, suspected 
that the distressed circumstances they were in put her upon 
stealing it, and reproached her accordingly with it. Upon 
this she upbraids him with his tenderness of conscience, 
and the little good it had done him. " You need indeed 
reproach me, behold your disgrace is known to every body; 
the charities which you have exercised all your life long 
profit you nothing, they have not kept you from blindness, 
which deprives you of all comfort. You had fine hopes 
that living so piously you could not fail to be prosperous 
and happy, and that serving God he would most certainly 
repay thee, (iv. 14.) But where are your alms and righte- 
ous deeds now, that they stand you in no stead ? Have they 
kept blindness or adversity from you? Have not your ex- 
cessive and indiscreet charities brought us to the distressed 
condition we are now in?" Fagius and Minister thus ex- 
pound, and Cyprian comprises all, when he says, " Ubi sunt 
justitiaetuai? Ecce quae pateris."(De Mortal.) This reproach 
from his wife, and raillery upon his religious disposition, 
who might rather have been expected sweetly to have ad- 
ministered consolation to him under his misfortunes; this 
taunting behaviour to him, from one so nearly allied to him, 
was almost as insupportable to him as his blindness. It 
reminds one of that of Job's friends, or rather of his wife's 
behaviour to him under his affliction; Dost thou still retain 
thine integrity? Curse God, and die, (ii. 9.) as our version 
briefly has it ; but in that of the BXX. we see her outrageous 
temper more at large. The Vulgate here uses this very com- 
parison, Ilanc tentationem ideo permisit Deus evenire illi, ut 
posteris daret exemplum patientice ejus, sicut et sancti fob. 



St. Austin thus draws the parallel, reflecting upon the dif- 
ferent conduct of this couple: " How miserable is his con- 
dition thought who wants the blessing of sight! When such 
a sad spectacle appears, censorious and ill-natured per- 
sons presently say, He has committed some great crime, 
and God- was angry and displeased with him. In this sort 
of strain Tobit's wife insulted her husband ; the good man 
exclaims upon the subject of the kid, from a conceived 
jealousy of its being stolen ; his wife replies upon him with 
great warmth, And what is all your righteous dealing come 
to? How blind was the woman, and how enlightened her 
husband ! The one enjoyed the outward benefit of the sun, 
and the other the inward light of justice and the blessed 
fruits of the Spirit; and can there bo any doubt which of 
these illuminations to prefer?" 

CHAP. HI. 

Ver.l. Jt HEN I being grieved, did weep, and in sorrow 
prayed, saying — Punish me not for my sins and ignorances.] 
The foregoing chapter concluded with Tobit's wife's taunts, 
proceeding, no doubt, from his' suspecting her honesty, 
which will in some measure plead herexcuse. In this we 
have a farther instance of his good disposition, and parti- 
cular sweetness of temper ; he does not Teturn railing for 
railing, but silently, and, as it should seem from the latter 
end of ver. 17. in some retired place from the house, ho 
pours forth his complaints to God, of the great injustice, 
done him, but confesses at the same time, in the spirit of 
humility, that his sins had deserved a worse treatment. 
Sins and ignorances are here synonymous, and so the 
oriental versions generally render them; and thus also 
ayvorifia is used often by the Hellenistic writers. (See 
Numb. xii. 11. Judith v. 20. Ecclus.xxiii. 2, 3. 1 Esd. Yiii. 
77. 1 Mace. xiii. 39. Heb. ix. 7.) 

Ver. 5. And now thy judgments are many and true, deal 
with me according to my sins.] How is this consistent with 
ver. 3. where it is said, Punish me not for my sins and ig- 
norances ? there seems some omission or mistake here, pro- 
bably the negative particle is wanting; the Vulgate takes 
no notice of this sentence : Fagius's Hebrew copy has quite 
a contrary sense, Nee facias nobis juxtainiquitates nostras, 
et iniquitates patrum nostrorum; and Munster's, Ne quaso 
retribuas mihi juxta iniquitates meas, &c. the Geneva ver- 
sion affords anew sense, and a good one, And now thou 
hast many and just causes to do ivith me according to my 
sins. Our translation, I think, hath wrongly followed the 
Complut. in reading 7roiVxov, whereas Alex. Aid. Vat. 
Syr. and the older Latin versions, read irotrioai, and so the 
sense and translation will be plain, and more agreeable. 
Grotius thinks the true reading may be, IS tyt 7roir)o-ov, tolle 
me de rebus humanis; but as tins sense follows in the next 
verse immediately, it seems not agreeable to this place. 

Ver. G. Command my spirit to be taken from me, that I 
may be dissolved, and become earth; for it is profitable for 
me to die, rather than to live.] The Vulgate omits what-fol- 
lows, and finishes the verse here. Tobit begs of God, the 
sovereign Disposer of life and death, to set him free from 
the prison of the body : and in this sense of dying, or de- 
parting out of this life, we find airoXvt*) frequently used in 
Scripture and profane authors. (See ver. 13. and Luke ii. 
29.) The term dissolution, confirms the distinction of tho 
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soul from the body, the latter returning to earth, and the 
.former continuing in a state of separation, even in hades, 
or the everlasting place, domxts statutaomniviventi, as Fa- 
gius expounds here., There is nothing more common even 
in Scripture, than for the saints, under great tribulation, to 
express a teedium, or loathing of, life. Holy Job, grieved 
with the unjust reproaches of his friends, the insults of his 
wife, and various assaults from Satan, in the bitterness of 
his soul cries out, My soul chooseth strangling, and death 
rather than my life. I loatheit;Jwozild not live always, (vii. 
15, 16.) When the prophet Elijah was persecuted by wicked 
Jezebel, he asks it of God as a favour, that he might die, It 
is enough now, O Lord, take away my life: (1 Kings xix;4.) 
and St. Paul, that through trouble he was pressed out of 
measure, above strength :ut taderet eumvitce, says the Vul- 
gate. It is therefore not at all surprising,- that Tobit, under 
the misfortune of poverty and blindness, insulted and re- 
flected on by his wife and friends for the good deeds of his 
past life, should desire to die, and thereby be freed from the 
unjust scandal cast upon him ; but it is observable, that 
he introduces this request to God with submission to his 
will, who knew best what was most for his advantage. 

Ver.7. In Ecbatane, a city of Media.] The Vulgate and 
the old English translations have here Rages, a city of Media, 
contrary to vii. 1. If Sara lived at Rages, then Gabael 
and Sara would have been in the same city, nor would 
there have been any occasion to have gone from Ecbatane 
thither, as is mentioned ix. 2. As certain therefore as Ra- 
phael went to Rages, so certain also is it that Sara did not 
live there. 

Ver. 8. Asmodeus the evil spirit.] Some will have it, that 
Asmodeus is so called from the place which he chiefly 
haunted, a regno Medorum, ubi dominabatur, and to be the 
same with the prince of Persia; Dan. x. 13. (Jerom. in 
loc* et Cassian. in Collat.) but more probably. this is a 
Hebrew name, signifying a destroyer, evil spirits delight- 
ing in mischief, and leading them that worship them into 
perdition ; hence almost all plagues, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, were attributed to them. And it is worth observ- 
ing, that the natnes of the devil and evil spirits in Scripture, 
have all a relation to the mischief they do, or occasion ; 
thus Lev. xvii.7. they are called mw, frightful, or/as 
others render, lustful as goats; Deut. xxxii. 17. DHtf, de- 
stroyers, as here ; ]®W, an adversary, Job i. G. ; &aj3oXoc, a 
calumniator, Matt. iv. 8. ; IxOpbg, an enemy, Matt. xiii. 39. ; 
avOpuwoKTovog, John viii.44.; avrtdtKog, 1 Pet. viii. ; \Aj3aSSwv, 
or 'A7roXXv(uv, Rev. ix. 11. the destroyer: the same ac- 
cording to some with Apollo, the famous god of the hea- 
thens, whose image accordingly is represented with ar- 
rows in its hands, prepared for slaughter and destruction ; 
and, lastly, Kariryopog, an accuser, Rev. xii. 10. Accord- 
ing to the notion of the Hebrews, there were also evil an- 
gels or genii, whereof some presided over one vice, and 
some over another, insomuch that there are demons of 
avarice, demons of pride, and demons of impurity, each en- 
deavouring to ensnare persons with a complexional tempt- 
ation. The Vulgate insinuates, that the seven husbands 
who met with their fate the very day of their marriage, were 
killed by the demon Asmodeus, because lust was their 
chief motive ; for thus Raphael, according to that version, 
(vi. 17, 18.) explains that accident, Ostendam tibi quibus 
pravalere potest dcemonium; hi namque qui conjugium 



ita suscipiunt, nt Dexm a se et a sua mente excludant, et- 
su<e.libidini ita vacent, ticut equus et mulus, quibus non est 
intellectus, habet dcemonium potestatem super eos. Gro- 
tius supposes, that the pretended Asmodeus here, was only* 
some ill quality attending Sara's body, which had proved' 
mortal to her other husbands ; but that Tobias, by using 
such fumigations as were prescribed in that case, not only 
preserved himself from the. fate of the rest, but cured his* 
wife likewise of a malady that was unknown to physic, and 
therefore ascribed (as the custom of the Jews was, Luke 
xi. 14. Matt. ix. 32. with every distemper they could not 
cure) to the operation of the devil. Hence, or on account, 
of this bodily infirmity, he conjectures, she is reproached in 
the words following by her father's maids, as atroitviyovaa 
rovg avdpag. (See Dissertation.) 

Thou hast had already seven husbands, neither wast thou 
named after any of them.] All of them being killed by the 
evil spirit before the consummation of marriage. It may 
perhaps seem surprising, that Sara should have such a suc- 
cession of suitors, when matching with her was by expe- 
rience found so very dangerous: the reason that induced 
them was probably her beauty, or portion of inheritance, or 
pretended nearness of relation. And what seems to have 
hastened their fate was, either their immoderate lust, void 
of all fear, of God, or religious sense of the matrimonial in- 
stitution, or the illegality of their claim. A learned writer 
indeed thinks, that the Jews allude to this history of Sara, 
when .they, speak of seven brethren that had all been mar- 
ried to one wife, Mark xii. 20. > (See Whist. Auth. Rec. 
vol. ii.) But this seems a fanciful conceit, as in this history 
no mention is made or intimation given of any such near 
relation; and from that in the gospels it may, I think, be 
gathered, that each of the husbands cohabited with the wo- 
man at least for a time, which does not suit this account in 
Tobit: and in reality Sara had eight husbands, including 
Tobias, whereas seven only are mentioned in the gospels,' 
and then the woman, surviving all of them, died also, which 
does not seem clear of Sara, especially as Tobias died in 
such an advanced age, as a hundred and seven-and-twenty 
years old, (xiv. 14.) 

Ver. 9.. Wherefore dost thou beat us for them? If they be 
dead, go thy ways after them.] All the Greek copies place 
the interrogation as our version does, pointing the passage 
thus, ti 77/xac pavriyoTc ttzqX avrtjv ; el airiOavov, j3a&£e /xct av- ' 
rwv. But Junius conjectures it ought to be placed in this 
manner, rir}^agfia<myoig 7ripl avriov el airiOavov; i. e. Wliy by 
your blows do you revenge upon us the death of your hus- 
bands? And indeed the versions both of Fagius and Muh- 
ster confirm this latter construction. 

Ver. 10. Wlien she heard these things she was very sorrow- 
ful, so that she thought to have strangled herself] 'EAuTnjPr; 
CT^oSpa Sxrre airay^aa^ai. Our yersion manifestly- implies, 
that she had actually thoughts of strangling herself. But 
though it is certain that grief does sometimes put persons 
upon desperate courses, yet that any such rash resolution 
was entered into here, as to design actually to make away 
with herself, does not appear, but rather the contrary; for 
the history informs us, that she not only suppressed such 
a thought, but condemned such a fact, as what would bting 
great reproach to her family, being the ordinary and com- 
mon punishment of great malefactors. On her father's - 
account too, whose death it would probably occasion or 
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hasten, she rejects such an intention ; and, lastly, ono who 
appears so religious and well-disposed, cannotbe suspected 
of any such wicked design as self-murder, which would bo 
inconsistent with her general character, and the resignation 
which she expresses to the will of God. Others therefore 
think that the words, t\\rjn)0n <r<j>6Bpa Sxrre airayfiaaSai, do not 
nican any premeditated design of strangling herself, but 
that she was so concerned at the reflections cast on her, and 
grieved so extremely, as to fall into so deep a melancholy, 
as to be in a manner suffocated and strangled as it were by 
it, according to that of Ovid, "Strangulat inclusus dolor." 
The consequence of which unhappy state of mind was, her 
wishing herself dead. (See Hammond on Matt, xxyu.) And 
thus tho words, airiryZaTo koL anfflave, 2 Sam. xvii. 23. may 
not improperly be understood; for Ahithophcl, according 
to the sense of the most learned rabbins, did not hang him- 
self, but was stifled with grief. And so, where St. Mat- 
thew, speaking of the death of Judas, xxvii. 5. says, d^tX- 
Ovv a-m'ryZciTo, very judicious interpreters expound it, of his 
being suffocated by grief, by a disease called ayxovrt, when 
a man in a violent fit of spleen or melancholy is strangled, 
and sometimes bursts with it; which, according to St Pe- 
ter's exposition, Acts i. 18. seems to have been Judas's case, 

Ver. 11. Then she prayed towards the window.'] i. e. Of 
the upper room or oratory, which opened towards Jerusa- 
lem. Munster's Hebrew copy has, She prayed before the 
Lord; i.e. towards his sanctuary at Jerusalem. The Vul- 
gate is more explicit, Perrexit in superins cubiculum dom&s 
sua, et tribus diebus, et tribus noctibits non manducavit 
neqite bibit, sed in lacrymis persistens deprecabatur Deum, 
Utab isto improperio liberaret earn. 

Ver. 12. And norv, O Lord, I set mine eyes and my face 
towards thee, and say, Take me out of tlie earth.] Elirov 
&no\v<rai jit airo rije yrje. Our version is not very accurate 
here, it would be better rendered imperatively, And now, 
OLord, command or speak, elirov, that I may be taken from 
the earth, and hear no more reproaches, like hrlra%ov 
hrifSXtyai £7r' ifst, ver. 15. (sec also viii. 7.) The old Latin 
version accordingly has, Jube me jam dimitti. The Syriac, 
indeed, countenances the other rendering ;and it may seem 
to have some support from Isa. xxxviii. 10, 11. With 
respect to the manner of expression here, and other places 
of the apocryphal writings, it may be pertinent to observe, 
that what in pure Greek would be very singular, becomes 
just and natural, considered cither as the translation of 
Chaldeeor Hebrew, or as the writing of a Hebrew author 
used to Hebrew tautology, and to that most peculiar mood, 
hiphil. 

Ver. 13. That I may hear no more the reproach.] TcTcn- 
tins Christianus introduces Sara thus lamenting and expos- 
tulating : — 

" Nam quid tandem est, quod in hac vita dhitius 
Esse velim, aut cur non malim extemplo abolcricr? 
Quoquo vorsum foras prospicio, passim irridcor 
Misera, ac conspuor ab omnibus. Imo, quod est longe 

crudclius, 
Cuncti mcut portcntum execrantur, horrent ut veneficam. 
Quin ct diris ut parricidam devovent . . . et nomen com- 

mutant mihi, 
Pro Sara appellantcs Zaram : videlicet parricidii 
facinus cxprobrantes." (In Tob. act. i.) 



Ver. 14. Thou knowest, Lord, that I ampurefrom all sin 
with man.] The Vulgate is moro full and explicit, Tu sets, 
Domine, quia nunquam concupivi virum, et mandam servavi 
animam meant ab omni concttpiscentia. Nunquam cum lu- 
dentibus misciti me, neque cum his qui in levitate ambulant, 
participem meprabuL ' A jiagrnjia here relates to the sin or 
offenco against chastity in particular, and thus many inter- 
preters understand afiapruXbg, Luke vii.37. (Sec also John 
viii. 11.) And in this impure sense peccare is used by the 
Latins, especially the poets. 

Ver. 15. Neitfier any near kinsman, nor any son of his 
alive, to whom I may keep myself for a wife.] i. e. Her father 
had no son to inherit his substance, nor any near kinsman 
or relation, neither brother, nor brother's son, to whom, as 
the law required, she might dispose of herself in marriage. 
Agreeably to this the writer of Judith's history says, that 
her husband was not only of the same tribe, but of the same 
family also. For the women of Israel, who had no brothers 
of the same blood, were enjoined by the law of Moses to 
marry the next of kin- As appears particularly in the case 
of tho daughters of Zclophehad, (Numb, xxxvi.) who were 
confined not only to the same tribe of their father, but also 
to the very family of that tribe : and the reason there given 
is, that the inheritance of the father should not pass unto 
strangers. A wise provision, not only for preserving the 
tribes, but the several families likewise entire. 

Ver, 16. So the prayers of them both were heard before 
the majesty of the great God.'] See Titus ii. 13. where there 
is the like expression. Some copies have only rov fieyakov, 
which seems an omission. In the Alexandrian MS. f Pa- 
<parj\is wrongly joined to it, which proper name ought to 
begin the next verse, as in onr translation. It may be asked, 
how what is here said, that the prayers of them both were 
heard before God, can be true ? . for both of them prayed to 
God, if it was his good pleasure, that he w r ould remove 
them from a world where they saw religion reviled and in- 
nocence oppressed; and yet one of these lived to a very 
advanced age, and the other probably very long with To- 
bias, as it appears in the sequel of the history. To this it 
may be answered, that it is true that both of them were 
heard; not that they obtained precisely the very particular 
they asked, but God, at their request, granted what was 
more for their benefit: he did not indeed take life from 
them, but he made it more easy and agreeable. Or thus, 
that, as they were entirely resigned to the will and deter- 
mination of God, their prayers were so effectually heard, 
that his good pleasure accomplished in them what was 
most for his own glory. This example, as the Port-Royal 
comment well observes, affords excellent matter of instruc- 
tion, assuring us, " that if we pray as Tobit and Sara did, 
with a spirit of humility and submission, our prayers shall 
not be rejected ; and, though perhaps we may not bo an- 
swered at the time or in the manner we expected and wished 
for, we shall in another way, that may be moro advantageous 
and better for us, and more agreeable to what he designs 
us for. And thus it is observable it happens often in life, 
that one prays to God for health, another for sight, a. third 
for hearing, without obtaining their particular request; and 
yet, if their prayer is with faith and a pious resignation, it 
may truly be affirmed, that their pTaycrs arc heard of God, 
.who, foreseeing some danger or misapplication of those, fa- 
culties, that the blessing of health will be abused, or sight 
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an inlet to temptations and final ruin, exchanges the object 
of their wishes for a better, and, instead of granting what 
would prove matter of offence to them, bestows on them, 
in a manner wholly spiritual, what his wisdom sees best 
and most convenient for their everlasting interest." (In loc.) 

Ver. 17. And Raphael was sent to heal them both.'] The 
introducing Raphael, a name no where mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as the ministering angel for the purposes here men- 
tioned, has beer, objected against this history. But this de- 
serves little attention ; for, 1. This name may as inoffen- 
sively be used as Gabriel and Michael are by the sacred 
penmen. 2. As part of Raphael's commission was to heal 
Tobit's blindness, the name of this angel was particularly 
proper to be used, as being expressive of the business itself; 
for Raphael signifies one that healeth from God, and in 
Munster's version he is called princeps et prceses sanitatum. 
When God would cure any sick person, says St. Jerome, 
he sends the archangel Raphael, one of the seven spirits be- 
fore his throne, to accomplish the cure; Ille minister cura- 
tionis, Dens autor sanitatis; hoc videlicet nominis interpre- 
tationesignificante, quod inDeo sit medicina vera. (Dan.viiL) 
Some will have the angel that went down at certain seasons 
to move the waters of the pool, (John v. 4.) for the cure of 
the distempered, to be Raphael. And in allusion to this 
history of Tobit, probably, says Calmet, he is invoked as 
the patron of the sick and guide of the traveller. 3. Such 
an exalted spirit was proper to be opposed to and to sub- 
due the evil fiend Asmodeus, which will in some measure 
satisfy the inquiry, why such a distinguished angel was in- 
troduced here. 

And Sara, the daughter ofRaguel, came down from her 
upper chamber.] Where probably she had been praying: 
and so Fagius expounds it, Sara descendit e ccenaculo, in 
quo oraverat* It seems to have been customary among tho 
devout persons of the Jewish nation, of both sexes, to set 
apart some upper room for their oratories, where they might 
attend the business of prayer without noise or disturbance, 
(See Dan. vi. 10. Acts i. 1G.) Or this might be a sort of 
gynceceum, whero she sat at work; for it was the custom of 
the early times to assign the uppermost rooms to the women, 
that they might be farther removed from interruption in their 
employment: accordingly Penelope in the Odyssey mounts 
up into a garret, and there sits to her business. So Priam 
had chambers for the ladies of his court, under the roof of 
his palace. (II. vi.) JIunster's Hebrew copy and the Syriac 
begin the next chapter with this verse. 

CHAP. IV. 

Ver. 3. If X Y son, despise not thy mottter, but honour her 
all the days of thy life.] The son of Sirach presses the samo 
duty very strongly, and by a variety of reasons asserts the 
reverence due to parents. (Eeclus. iii.) With respect to 
the mother, whose authority is generally less regarded, ho 
urges filial obedience, from the consideration here insisted 
on; viz. the sorrows of the mother in the time of gestation, 
and the dangers attending her bringing forth, (vii, 27, 28.) 
The advice which Tobit in this chapter gives his son, when 
he presumed death was approaching, and that God had 
hoard his petition to be removed from the miseries of life, 
which he enters upon preferably to the settling his worldly 
affairs, has always been esteemed an excellent abridgment 



'of moral duties. The precepts are very plain and obvious,: 
and require only sincerity and a good disposition to apply 
them. St. Austin, reflecting upon the fine instruction given. 
to Tobias by his father, cries out, " O lux quam videbat 
Tobias, cum clausis oculis istis filium docebat viam vitae, et 
ei praeibat pede earitatis nunquam errans." (Confess, lib. 
x. cap. 34.) 

When she is dead, bury her by me in one grave.'] The 
ancient patriarchs expressed the same care and concern in, 
this particular of interment. Abraham purchased the cave 
of Mach-pelah for the burying-place of Sarah, (Gen. xxiii. 
19.) and was afterward deposited in the same himself, 
(xxv. 10.) Isaac and Jacob with their wives were buried 
there also, (xlix. 31.) By this officious care providing, that 
such as were intimate and loving in their lives, in. their 
deaths should not be divided, but that a kind of friendship 
should be continued in death, and the conjugal society as, 
it were made perpetual and indissoluble: thus Apuleius,, 
" Unita sepultura marito perpetuam conjugera reddidere." 
(Lib. viii.) And the following is a most memorable instance 
of conjugal tenderness and union, which Valerius Maximus 
relates of M. Plautius: " Funerata uxore Orestilla, atque 
in rogum imposita, inter officium ungendi et osculandi, 
stricto ferro incubuit. Quem amici, sicut erat, togatum et 
calceatum corpori conjugis junxerunt, ac deinde subjectis 
facibus, utruraque una creraaverunt. Qudrum ibi factum 
sepulcrum Tarenti etiamnum cons'picitur, quod vocatur 
rwv <t>t\ovvrwv." (Lib. iv. cap. 3.) Anciently it was esteemed 
a mark of ignominy, as well as a misfortune, not to be burie<J 
among one's ancestors: that the kings of Judah when they, 
died were buried in the sepulchre of their fathers, is a cir- 
cumstance scarce ever omitted in the relation of their deaths ; 
and indeed this inclination of lying by, and mingling with 
kindred dust, prevails almost among all people: so that the, 
following decree of pope Leo, to enforce this, which seems 
even a dictate of nature itself, appears the more strange ; 
M Nos instituta majoru'm patrum considerantes, statuimus 
unumquemqueinsepulcrosuorum majorum jacerc, ut pa- 
triarcharum exitus docet." (Titul. de Sepult.) From the 
like union of affection dear friends often coveted one com- 
mon mausoleum ; and the regard which one good man bare 
to another we may suppose induced the prophet to speak 
to his sons, saying, When I am dead, then bury me in the, 
sepulchre^ wherein the man of God is buried, lay my bones 
beside his bones. (1 Kings ;xiii. 31.) , 

Ver. 6. If thou deal truly, thy doings shall prosperously 
succeed to thee, and to all them tliat live justly.] This whole 
verse is omitted in the Vulgate. Munster and Fagius's 
Hebrew copy take no notice of the last sentence, nor does 
St. Cyprian, who recites all the foregoing part ; and indeed 
it seems improperly inserted here, as one sees no reason 
why Tobias's personal honesty and righteousness should 
succeed prosperously to all others that live justly. But* 
however, the observation will be found true in the general, 
applied to all others that deal fairly and uprightly. 

Ver.'7. Give alms of thy substance ; and, when thou givest 
alms, let not thine t eye be envious, neither turn thy face from 
any poor, and the face of God shall not be turned away from 
thee.] This is agreeable to that of Solomon, Prov. xii. 13, 
Whoso stoppeth his ears. at the cry of the poor, he also shall 
cry himself, and not be heard; which may mean, that both 
God and man shall be deaf to his petition when he cries for 
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relief in tho clay of necessity. Seo also James ii. 13. where 
the apostle says, He shall have justice without mercy, who 
hath shewed no mercy. By an envious eye wo are to un- 
derstand a niggardly and covetous one. (See Ecclus. xiv. 
10. xxxv. 10, 11.) The Port-Iloyal comment restrains the 
charity here enjoined to men's own proper goods, to that 
which truly and lawfully belongs to them ; for alms founded 
upon spoil, and given from another's substance, is not cha- 
rity, but theft and robbery, and will be so far from pro- 
curing the favour of God or his blessing, that a sacrifice of 
goods unjustly gotten will rather provoke his resentment 
and call down his judgments. And, indeed, if we consider 
the context, and compare this with the two foregoing verses, 
this oxposition of the place will not appear forced or un- 
natural. 

* Ver. 8. Jfthou hast abundance, give alms accordingly: if 
thou have but a little, be not afraid to give according to that 
little.'] Our charity to others ought to rise in proportion to 
what we have received ourselves from the hand of God, 
who, if he gives much, it is with an intent that men may in 
return bestow the more. Not to give plenteously, i. e. in 
proportion as a man is able, is frustrating the designs of 
God's providence, who will treat such of the rich as public 
robbers who look upon that to bo their own which they 
were intrusted with for the benefit of others; injuring by 
such niggardly%ehaviour as many poor persons as they 
were able to relieve. If we take in the whole verse, the 
advice then is of very great extent, and one may affirm that 
nobody is exempt: in what state or condition soever he be, 
it is impossible but that he must have something or other 
to bestow, either money, or victuals, or clothes; or, if all 
these be wanting, attendance, or some bodily help and ser- 
vice, may be administered; or, however, advice and kind 
and tender expressions to such as are in affliction will not 
be unacceptable, as one testifies thereby a sympathizing 
and humane temper, which soothes and engages the dis- 
tressed, and is a relief next to alms. 

*Ver. 9. For thou layest tip a good treasure for thyself 
against the day qf necessity.] i. e. God will reward the cha- 
ritable person with temporal blessings, or guard him against 
necessity, or provide for him under it. David pronounces 
the same blessedness on him ; (Psal. xli. 1.) Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor and needy, the Lord will deliver 
him in the time of double, the Lord will preserve him, and 
keep him alive, and he shall be blessed upoti earth: the 
Lord will strengthen him 7ipon the bed of latiguishing , and 
make all his bed in his sickness. And Solomon confirms the 
same truth, He that giveth to the poor shall not want. 
(Prov. xxviii. 27.) The phrase Zipa ayaObv %xioav$ff>uv, 
very much resembles that of St. Paul on the like occasion, 
aTro%7)cravpiZEtv StfiiXtov kqXqv tic to fiiWov, 1 Tim. vi. 19. 
where a very learned writer observes, that SqdXiov in the 
rabbinical dialect signifies a bond or obligation, whereby 
such as lend are secured to receive their own again ; and 
that the apostle's meaning in that place is, That those who 
exercise works of charity and beneficence, do provide 
themselves as it were of a bill or bond, upon which they 
may sue and plead for a reward, and a suitable return of 
their kindness. (Mode's Works, lib. i. disc. 22.) The like 
may be said of Olfia here used. And accordingly the He- 
brew copy set forth by Fagius^ fenders it by a word which 
signifies depositum, or a pledgo. 



Ver. 10. Alms do deliver from death, and suffer not to come 
into darhiess.] i.e. Charity, through the blessing of God, 
often proves the means and occasion of long life, as seems 
to be more fully expressed, xii. 9. Or it may mean, that it 
is effectual for the procuring of God's mercy and favour in 
the day or manner of one's death ; that it shall make the good 
and beneficent man's exit easy, and his death comfortable; 
according to that observation of St. Jerome, " Nunquam 
memini me legisse mala morte mortuum, qui libenter opera 
caritatis exercuit." (Ad Nepot) Or, lastly, that charity 
wipes away sins, and delivers from death the consequence 
of them. (See Dan. iv. 27. Ecclus. iii. 30. 1 Pet. iv. 8.) St. 
Austin has a fine reflection upon the other part of the verse: 
" Tobit had the misfortune to be blind, and yet he shewed 
his son the way of truth. He who had lost his bodily eyes, 
could say to his son, He that does alms, shall not come into 
darkness. Being deprived of outward light, he yet found 
himself in a condition to direct others how to walk. 
There is therefore another illumination than that of sense, 
which enlightens the soul of the good man. He feared not 
any such reply from his son : My father, have not you been 
careful to give alms, and yet you are blind? Is it possible 
that alms should deliver from darkness, when you, who have 
been a cheerful giver, are oppressed with it? Tobit might 
very consistently say what he did ; he knew what light 
he was then speaking of to his son, and what he saw and 
perceived was spiritually discerned. The eyes of under- 
standing were his support and comfort, and for the outward 
help which he "received from his son, he returned a better 
guidance. Filius patri porrigebat manum ut ambularet 
super terram, et pater filio, tit habitaret in ccelo" (August, 
de verb. Dom. Serm. 18.) 

Ver; 12. Remember that our fathers from the beginning, 
even that they all married wives of their own kindred, and 
were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit 
the land.] May not the falsity from hence appear of that 
vulgar notion, that relations who marry never thrive? and 
may it not be farther observed, that the whole Jewish na- 
tion (whose riches are oven become proverbial) descends 
from Isaac and Rebecca, who were related in the same 
degree ? 

Ver.13. And in lewdness is decay, and great want; for lewd- 
ness is the mother of famine.] This is undoubtedly a very 
true observation, and confirmed by the unhappy experience 
of persons addicted to it. But axpzoTw, the term here used, 
I apprehend, is an unusual word for lewdness; it signifies 
rather unprofitableness, or idleness, and to this the obser- 
vation will equally correspond.' 

Ver. 15. Neither let drunkenness go with thee in thy jour- 
ney.] Fagius's Hebrew copy has, Neque cum temulento 
consuetudinem habeas in oimiibus viis tnis. And Junius, 
by " a Hebraism, understands n&n to signify vir ebrieta- 
tis; according to which the sense is, Keep not company 
at any time with such as are addicted to drunkenness: or 
may we not suppose, as the expression in the Greek is lv 
T$ 6&£ aov, that Tobit had the particular journey in his eye 
he was going to send his son upon, and that the thirst aris- 
ing from travelling, especially in "a w r arm climate, being a 
strong temptation to drink plentifully, he might caution 
his son against any excess? The Vulgate omits this pre- 
cept relating to sobriety. * 

Ver. 17. Four out thy bread on the burial of the just.] 
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The Jews had not only banquets upon account, or in ho- 
nour of, the dead, but even over their dead : so that we may 
distinguish their funeral entertainments into two sorts, do- 
mestic, or such as were kept in the house of the deceased, 
for the refreshment of the melancholy relations and friends 
there present, which were more or less public and expensive, 
according to the quality of the deceased; (see Joseph^ lib. 
xvii.Antiq. Jud.cap.8. and de Bell.Jud. cap.l. Jer. xvi.5. 
7. in the LXX) and, secondly, sepulchral entertainments, 
or such as were carried to the very sepulchre of the de- 
ceased, and there either consumed or distributed and car- 
ried away by the poor. (Meursius de Funer. cap. 35.) 
The exhortation of Tobit here to his son to pour out his 
bread, lirl rbv ra^ov rwv Stfcaiwv, alludes to this latter custom 
(an ancient one among the heathens), and shews, that it 
was of some antiquity among the Jews. Villalpandus, re- 
ferring to this passage, says, " Sat patet moris fuisse, utin 
ipsis sepulcris mortuorum epulae ponerentur," in Ezek. 
xxiv. 17. The words lirl rbv ra$ov imply something parti- 
cular to be Aorxeupon the tomb itself, and not barely some- 
thing to be expended at the burial of the just, as if the Ini- 
Ta<piog iariamg in general was only enjoined. We cannot 
have a more ample testimony of this custom, than what we 
meet with Ecclus. xxx. 18. Delicates poured out upon a 
mouth shut up, are as messes of meat set upon a grave. 
Where the son of Sirach manifestly alludes to this cere- 
mony of feasting at or upon the graves of the deceased ; a 
comparison, which he would not have used to have ex- 
plained his meaning, had not the custom been well known 
and established. (See note in loc.and Spencer, de Leg. 
Hcbr. torn. ii. p. 1145.) The distinction which Eustathius 
makes upon that verse of Homer — avrap' 6 rdim ra<pov fie- 
voziKia Zaiw, (II. ¥.) makes much for our purpose, where he 
distinguishes between the entertainment on the tomb, call* 
ing it Ta<pov, from the name of the sepulchre, and that after ' 
the burying, which he calls irtp&Hirvov. We have express 
mention of the Trtpt&urvov vtKgov, or the funeral feast, in the 
Epistle of Jeremy, v. 32. The primitive Christians, many of 
whose customs it is well known were derived from the 
Jews, expressed thus their pious regard to their saints and 
martyrs, by pouring wine upon their tombs, and celebrat- 
ing the funeral or sepulchral feast over them; but these at 
length degenerating into dissoluteness and debauchery, St. 
Ambrosg found it necessary to forbid them in the churches 
of Milan, as did St. Austin in those of Africa. They ob- 
tained also among the Romans; but the same abuse pro- 
bably induced Numa to give strict orders that no one should 
honour the dead by pouring wine upon their tombs. Estius 
and Tirinus upon the place remark, and Bcllarmine abuses 
it to the same purpose, that Tobit had not recommended 
to his son such a practice, if he had not thought that this 
work of mercy regarded, and in some sort affected, the just 
persons themselves ; i.e. that it would procure some ease 
and refreshment to the souls of the deceased; and from' 
hence they infer the advantage and necessity' of those so- 
lemn masses and oblations, which the Romish church offers 
for the repose of the soul. To this it may be answered, 
1. That by these sepulchral feasts no oblation was intended 
to be made to God, but only a decent honour shewn thereby 
to the memory of the righteous. 2. That no mention is here 
made of any prayers or intercessions for the dead. 3. That 
what is here enjoined was to comfort, by a seasonable cn- 
vol. lr. 



tcrtainment, the distressed relations and friends of the per- 
son deceased, and was purely for the benefit of the living. 
4. That the heathens, from whom this rite was borrowed, 
and who entertained a notion that the ghosts of the de- 
ceased were regaled with this sensible repast, yet extended 
it not so far, as to the purging of the soul thereby, or affect- 
ing the condition of it in its separate state. 

Ver. 19. For every nation hath not counsel] No nation, i. e. 
no part of mankind, mere mankind, independently of God, 
hath counsel or wisdom enough to effect any scheme of im- 
portance, or establish any business of consequence: which is 
a sufficient reason for all private persons or communities to 
trust in the Lord Jehovah, and to depend upon him for direc- 
tion and assistance. The context warrants this interpreta- 
tion. Munster's Hebrew copy has, Quoniam non est in potes- 
tate hominis ullum consilium, sed solum in manibus Dei ; and ' 
Fagius, Quoniam non est sapientia, neque prudehtia, neque 
consilium contra Dominum. Calmet also takes it in the 
same sense, Mettez en Dieu voire confiance, et desperez en 
lui; ilfera reussir tous vos desseins ; parce qu'il n'y a ni 
sagesse, ni prudence, ni conseil contre le Seigneur. 

Ver. 20. And now I signify this to thee, that I committed ten 
talents to Gabael, the son of Gabias.*] Chap.i: 14. he is 
called hisbrother. The Hebrew versions give no light here, 
as Munstcr has fcro^er in both places, and Fagius, son. St. 
Ambrose admires the conduct of Tobit, and his remarkable 
disinterestedness with respect to this money. "JEEe was 
poor and in want, and yet, regarding less his own than 
others' necessity, he thought not of recalling a very consi-' 
derable sum which he had lent, and which would have been * 
of great service to him in the condition he was in : nor ■ 
did he resolve to call it in, till he imagined himself near 
death, and then he thought it but apiece of justice due 
to his family to inquire after it, that his son should not 
be deprived of a sum which lawfully belonged to him, " 
Non tarn cupiens cdmmodatum reposcere, quam sollicitus 
ne fraudaret h<eredem." (Ambr. in Tob. cap. 2. torn, ii.) 
The same writer takes occasion, from this example of 1 
Tobit, to reflect on " the prodigious difference between 
his "conduct and that of those who are so wedded to their 
interests, that they are glad of an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of a brother's necessity to enrich themselves, under 
the pretence of doing them a kindness, and on that account 
exact large and unlawful interest : whilst the generous and 
open-hearted Tobit, unmindful of the necessity he found 
himself in, and of the regard which he owed to his family, 
hasted not to demand this money, nor require any thing 
more than the bare principal, though it had been lent a 
long time ; even from Tobias's infancy," as the Vulgate 
here adds. (Ibid.) There is also another useful inference, 
which may be drawn from this place, viz. that though Tobit 
seems from ver. 1. to have sent for his son on purpose to 
communicate to him the affair of the money lent, yet it is 
observable, that he rather chooses to begin his seemingly 
farewell charge, by laying down rules for his moral con- 
duct, and his instruction in righteousness, which indeed is 
the substance of it, before ho opens to him the business of 
the talents in Media ; as if in those early time's he had known 
the Divine precept, given by him who fulfilled all righte- 
ousness, Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness, and all these things shall be added unto you, 
(Matt. vL 33.) 

4L 
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Ver. 21. Thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God.] This 
sentiment is so exalted, that, as the Port-Royal comment 
observes, one would think that it was spoken by some 
Christian father to his son, in the times of the gospel. It 
is not unlike that of St. Paul, Godliness with contentment 
is great gain. Tobit had lost his sight, was a captive, and re- 
duced to low circumstances; and yet, in the full assurance 
of faith, from the good treasure of his heart, he pronounces 
this encouraging maxim to all others in the like distressed 
circumstances, Thou hast much tvealth, if thou fear God. 
God will either return with usury to a persecuted and af- 
flicted servant, what he may at any time have lost, espe- 
cially for the sake of his truth, and bless his latter end, as 
he did that of Job, with the greater flow of prosperity; or 
having proved his soul by a great trial of afflictions, re- 
serve for him a treasure in the heavens, with which tem- 
poral goods are not worthy to be compared. St- Austin, full 
of admiration of Tobit's devout behaviour in a state of po- 
verty, says, " Quam laudabilis sit Sanctus Tobias, scriptura 
docemur, cujus devotionem nee captivitas minuit, nee ocu-' 
lorum amissio, quominus Deo benediceret, persuasit. Ne- 
que, cxhausta substantia, a via justitiae ct veritatis avertit. 
Necessitas enim probat justum. In egestate aequitateni 
servare, vera et perfeeta justitia est. Unde enim quorun- 
dam devotio minuitur, inde augmentum facit laude dignus 
Tobias." (Quaest. 119.) How happy would the case of the 
poor be> if, like Tobit, they had ever this excellent maxim 
in their minds, which he here gives in charge to his son! 
It may not be amiss to observe, and place in one view, the 
several admirable precepts given by a religious father to 
his son in this chapter: 1. To remember God, and to 
praise him devoutly for his blessings. 2. To pay a rever- 
ence and regard to parents, for the kindness received from 
them. 3. To shew charity to the poor. 4. To avoid forni- 
cation and every species of lewdness; 5. To abhor all 
pride. G. To be just towards all, and in particular to give 
the labourer his hire. 7. To honour good and just men, 
and to pay a respect to their memory by a decent funeral. 
8. To ask counsel of the wise, and follow it. 9. To trust 
in God's goodness, even in the midst of poverty. 



CHAP. V. 

Ver. 3. iSeEK thee a man which may go with thee, whilst I 
yet live*] Besides that of our version, there are other ren- 
derings of this sentence, according to the pointing of the 
Greek. The Vulgate has, TJt>dum adhuc vivo, recipiaspe- 
cuniam. Fagius's Hebrew copy, Fortasse redibitis, me ad- 
huc vivente. And the Greek and Syriac, Dabo ei mercedem 
duui vivo. The Vulgate properly enough inserts fidelem 
here, Inquire tibi aliquem fidelem virum, qui eat tecum; i. e. 
Inquire for somebody of trust and probity to go with you: 
for every idle person or vagrant was not proper to be sent 
on such an errand, or joined in a commission of receiving 
such a sum of money. (See ver. 8.) 

Ver. 4. He found Raphael that was an angel. Ver. 5. But 
he knew not.'] i. e. He knew him not to he such, having as- 
sumed a human form, of no mean or common appearance, 
but," as the Vulgate adds, having an air of majesty and great- 
ness, which he looked upon as his natural mien, and not as 
the reflection of a heavenly glory, as he found it afterward 



to be. That good angels are appointed by God to be the 
guardians of particular men, and in execution of this their 
office, do frequently assume human shapes, to guide them 
in their journeys, and to deliver them from all dangers, is a 
doctrine as ancient as the patriarch Jacob's time, embraced 
by Christians, and believed by the wisest heathens. (Gen. 
xlviii. 1G. Psal. xxxiii. 8. Matt viii. 10. Acts xii. 15. Hes. 
Oper. et Die. lib. i. Plato, do Leg. lib. x.) Hence Mercury 
was fabled to be the messenger of the gods and guide df the 
way; and as such was said to have wings on his arms and 
his feet, A learned writer observes, that this story of To- 
bias and the angel has a wonderful relation and a great 
conformity, both in the ideas and the style, with Mercury's 
descending in the shape of a young man, and conducting 
Priam in his journey to the pavilion of Achilles, 11. G. 
where their conversation on the way is described. And tho 
example of Homer, so long before Tobit, proves, that this 
opinion of God's sending his angels to the aid of man was 
very common, and much spread among the pagans in those 
former times, as will appear to any one that consults their 
theology. (Dacier's note, in loc. cit.) The part which the 
angel acts in this history is attended with some difficulties, 
and has been made a principal objection to the authority 
of the book; for though it be true, that angels have some- 
times actually assumed the form or appearance of men, 
upon some extraordinary or high errand from God to man, 
yet this has been in appearance only: our Saviour himself 
seems to say as much ; for when, upon his entering into the 
room where his disciples were assembled, and the doors 
shut, they were terrified, and thought they saw a spirit, he 
puts the proof of its being really himself, and no mere ap- 
pearance, that a spirit has not flesh and bones, as they might 
actually feel and experience him to have. But it may be 
thought incredible, that Tobias should so long travel, and 
eat and lodge, with an immaterial form or appearance, and 
after so many occasions as must unavoidably ofler for sensi- 
ble touch, not only to himself, but in the family of llaguel, 
&c. no discovery should be made, nor so much as any sus- 
picion raised of the thing. In answer to all which, it 
may, I presume, be very justly replied, first, with regard to 
the angel's appearing at all in this transaction, that it was 
an occasion vindice digna Deo ; for whether we consider 
the greatness of Tobit's virtues, who was probably the most 
illustrious instance of piety and charity amongst the whole 
ten captive tribes, or the loss of his fortunes first, and his 
eyes after, and so the greatness of his sufferings also; if we 
attend farther to the particular situation of himself and his 
countrymen, which required uncommon supports to keep 
up their spirits, and maintain a proper dependance and 
hopes in God, it could be no ways unworthy God's wise 
and good providence in such circumstances, to send a mes- 
senger from heaven, and to make this a sensible example, 
that he had neither cast off his people, nor would at any 
time be wanting in the care of good men under their afflic- 
tions. As to the other part of the difficulty, which arises 
from an immaterial being conversing and cohabiting under 
a corporeal appearance only, without any discovery, or so 
much as suspicion, that it was not a real body, we answer, 
that the angel's skill and address, ever awake to his busi- 
ness, and not subject to such absence and inadvertencies 
as ourselves, would easily prevent or divert the occasions 
of discovery. And if, as we have a right, we farther include 
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God's extraordinary providence here, all the difficulty is at 
once removed. 

Ver.9. *Sb he catted Mm, and he came in, and they saluted 
one another. Ver. 10. Then Tobit said tiiito him, Brother, 
shew me of what tribe and family thou art] The Vulgate is 
fuller and more explicit as to the salutation, Dixit, gaudium 
tibi sit semper. Et ait Tobias, Quale gaudiitmmihi erit, qui 
in tenebris sedeo, et lumen cceli non video. Ctii aitjuvenis, 
Forti animo esto ; in proximo est, ut a Deo cureris : pre- 
paring the reader for the accomplishment of this, chap. xi. 
The term brother is not to be taken strictly ; the Jews called 
all those of their own tribe or nation brethren: Tobit, who 
uses this appellation in several places of this chapter, 
speaks to Kaphael according to his human appearance, as 
one of the brethren. 

Ver. 11. Dost thou seek for a tribe or family, or a hired 
man to go with thy son ?] i. e. Why dost thou trouble thy- 
self about my tribe or family? content thyself; without any 
farther inquiry, that thou hast got a good guide for thy son, 
ad votum tuum mercenarium, according to Munster's He- 
brew copy. Of what service will it be, in the intended jour- 
ney, to know my family? Dost thou want the family, or a 
hireling only, that is well acquainted with the way, to con- 
duct thy son ? And thus the Port-Royal comment explains 
it, Est-ce la familte du mercenaire, qui doit conduire v6- 
trefds, ou le mercenaire lui-m&me que vous cherchez ? There 
is, however, more in this question than may seem at first 
hearing; it is not merely a question of curiosity, natural to 
old men, but Tobias being young and inexperienced, the in- 
tention of the good old man, his father, was, by this inquiry, 
to get all the intelligence and assurance he could possibly of 
the condition and credit of one, to whom he was about to 
entrust a son, whom he had been all along careful to bring 
up in the fear of the Lord, and with an abhorrence of evil 
company : and when Tobit asks Raphael of what family he 
was, it was in effect only to demand who and what he was 
himself; for from the good or evil disposition of the stock, 
or heads of the family, may with great probability be in- 
ferred the temper and manners of the children and depend- 
ants ; as we form a judgment from the tree itself what fruit 
may be expected from it. Terentius Christianus expresses 
this conference more clearly: 

" Tob. Amabo, hospes, 
Cujas es? aut quibus parentibus, quaeso, 
Prognatus? Raph. Quorsum id percontare? Nil refert 
Ad id quod agimus nunc. Tob. Nc id mihi, precor, frater, 
Succenseas, quod curiosius stirpem 
Tuam expiscari non erubuerim. Scis qudm 
Non sit tutum cuiquam, hoc rerum statu, quicquam 
Committere ignoto: et curse est mihi gnatus." 

(In Tob. act.ii.) 

Ver. 12. I am Azarias, the son of Ananias the Great, and 
of thy brethren.] k e. An Israelite. See vii. 3. where ho 
makes himself to be of the tribe of NephthaJi. Many Greek 
copies read here very corruptly, lyw rb yhog 'AZapiov koI 
*Avaviov tov fxtyakov; but the reading followed by our ver- 
sion is confirmed by vi. 8. vii. 8. ix. 2. It may be more 
material to inquire, how Raphael is Azarias, and with what 
propriety or truth he styles himself so? To this objection 
several answers may be given:— 1. That angels having no 



proper name, but what is derived from the office and 
ministry they are employed about, and Azarias, according 
to the Hebrew signification, meaning a helper from God; 
this name may agree very well to the angel Raphael, who 
was sent for this very purpose to be instrumental in curing 
Tobit's blindness, and to be a guide and assistant to To- 
bias in his journey, and therefore very prudently concealed 
his quality of an angel, that he might more conveniently 
execute his commission. The giving of proper names to 
persons derived from some accident, quality, or office, be- 
longing to them, was very ancient, and customary among 
the Hebrews. There are many instances of this kind in 
Scripture, particularly Gen. xxx. where the names given 
to Jacob's children are very observable and expressive, if 
considered in this view. Secondly, As the angel had as- 
sumed the form and person of Azarias, he may be supposed 
to speak according to his appearance only; as the author 
of the first book of Samuel saith, That Samuel spake to' 
Saul, seeking his counsel by the witch of Endor, because 
the person that appeared was in Samuel's habit, and the 
witch, or at least king Saul, did repute him to be so. In 
like manner this angel, personating Azarias, for a time 
bare his name : or thus, as the picture is usually called by 
the person it represents, and he who in the tragedy acts 
the part of Cyrus, does for that time go under his name, 
so Raphael, personating Azarias in the form and appear- 
ance of a young man, was in that capacity to act and 
speak as if he had been such. Thirdly, The following in- 
stance may likewise serve to illustrate this, viz. When 
Joseph was sent after his brethren to Sichem, and had lost 
his way, there met him a person, (Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16.) that 
directed him where to find them, which the Targum of 
Jonathan on the place pronounces to be the angel Gabriel. 
As this concealed angel had the appearance of a man, and 
is indeed so called in that text, and under that form was 
assisting in directing the way, we may hence perhaps con- 
ceive, how the same person here should be the angel Ra- 
phael and yet Azarias also. 

Ver. 13. My brother, thou art of a good stock.] It may 
seem surprising, that Tobit, hearing the name of Ananias 
the Great, did not think proper to inquire how it happened, 
that Azarias, the son of so considerable a person, was so 
reduced in his circumstances, and to such a state of mean- 
ness, as to be obliged to get a poor livelihood, by occa- 
sionally hiring himself. To say nothing of the vicissitude 
of fortune, which God has placed in his own power, it may 
be sufficient to answer, That in a time of captivity, such 
as was that of the Israelites at present, all distinction of 
families is lost, or however not considered, the greatest and 
most considerable are confounded with the meanest; as 
they are carried away promiscuously from their country, 
so they are equally stripped of their possessions and for- 
tunes, and condemned by the merciless victor to the same 
instances of hardship and servility. 

Ver. 14. Wilt thou a drachm a day.] It appears by the 
gospel of St. Matthew, that a ebrew drachm was the 
fourth part of a shekel, i. e. ninepencc of our money ; for 
there, xvii. 24. the tribute-money, annually paid to the 
temple by every Jew, which was half a shekel, is called 
Si'Spaxjuov (4. e. the two drachm piece); and therefore, if a 
half shekel contained two drachms, a drachm must have 
been the quarter of a shekel, or ninepence, as every shekel 
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weighed about three shillings of our money. If we suppose 
this Greek version of Tobit to bo made from the Chaldee 
by some Alexandrian Jew, then, as every Alexandrian 
drachm contained two Hebrew drachms, one drachm of 
Alexandria will be of our money eighteen-penee. 

Ver. 1G. Go thou tuith this man, and God, which dwelleth 
in heaven, prosper your journey, and the angel of God keep 
you company.] As indeed ho did, according to the repre- 
sentation of this history, though Tobit in faith spoke this. 
This pious wish, no less than Raphael's example and pre- 
sence, shews us the opinion of the Jews at least, that God 
has given his angels the charge of mankind, and that he 
makes use of their ministry to conduct them through this 
life, in the midst of the many dangers that accompany 
them. Our Saviour intimates such a tutelar care with re- 
spect to little children in particular, Matt, xviii. 10. But 
it does not from hence follow, that the angels have such a 
knowledge of human affairs, or power over them, as that 
prayers should be offered up to them, or their intercession 
with God should be requested, or that any reliance should 
be had on their merits, as the popish expositors on this 
book would infer; for however highly favoured, still they 
are but servants of God, and his ministering spirits, and 
have neither omniscience, nor omnipresence, nor any at- 
tribute to make them fit objects. to be addressed to in a 
manner which is incommunicable to the Divinity. Tobit's 
affectionate charge here greatly resembles Abraham's com- 
mission to his servant, Gen. xxiv. 40. upon his sending 
him to .fetch a wife for his son Isaac ; TJie Lord, before 
whom I walk, will send his angel with thee, and prosper thy 
way; and thou shalt take a wife for my son of my kindred, 
and of my father's house. In this particular also of a wife 
the resemblance holds; for though Raphael had nothing in 
commission relating to Sara, yet he happily crowned his 
journey by concluding a match for his master's son, who 
sent him in quest of money only. 

So they went forth, and the young man's dog with them.'] 
This clause is wanting here, both in Munster's Hebrew 
copy and in the Vulgate. The latter, indeed, inserts it, 
vi. 1. It is most probable that the dog went with them, 
as it is mentioned in all the Greek copies, the Syriac, and 
Fagius's Hebrew, as going and returning with them, xi.4. 
This circumstance of the dog, though of no great moment, 
is neither absurd nor unusual, as it is according to the sim- 
plicity of ancient times. But it may be the more neces- 
sary not to pass over this incident of the dog without some 
farther remark, since no less a critic than Mr. Pope has 
passed some raillery upon it. As he very ingeniously en- 
tertains himself and his friend (see letter to Mr. Crom- 
well), in satirizing some of the follies and failings of men, 
by setting forth the contrary virtues and good qualities of 
dogs ; in the flow of his wit he observes, with relation to 
the book of Tobit, that there was no manner of reason to 
take notice of the dog, but the humanity of the author; 
Now, to call the introducing the dog an instance of the 
authors humanity, is certainly a very odd conceit; so odd, 
that it seems plain we are to consider it as a hasty stroke 
of fancy, not the result of Mr. Pope's judgment; indeed, 
were he serious, there is as little truth as candour in this 
censure. Tobias was to take a long journey into a strange 
country, and to bring a large sum of money back with him, 
attended only with one other person, who, though an angel, 



w r as not discovered by him to be such; and does not the 
reason of the thing speak itself, that the dog was thought 
a proper guard under these circumstances, and therefore 
taken by Tobias, Comesque via dominique satelles? Pliny 
thinks it worth his while to remark this use of dogs, and 
gives an instance of a master preserved in his journey 
from thieves by his dog. (Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 40.) 
And this we apprehend is sufficient to shew, that the men- 
tioning the dog at the entering upon their journey was not 
impertinent. As to the significancy of introducing him 
again at their return, there is no reason why we should 
admire such a circumstance as natural and beautiful in 
Homer, and yet low and trifling in our author. Take the 
two passages together : " Tunc pnecueurrit eanis qui 
simul fuerat in via, et quasi nuncius adveniens, blandi- 
mento suae caudac gaudebat:" 

Atj t6tz y wg Ivorjaev 'OSuac^a lyybg Iowa, 
Ovpij piv p oy Strive. (Odyss. P.) 

It would indeed argue great want of taste to put these 
two cases quite upon a parallel : Ulysses was in disguise, 
and entirely unknown to every human creature ; yet the 
sagacity of this animal at once discovers him under all the 
changes that twenty years' absence and fatigues, together 
with all that art and design could contribute farther to his 
concealment, had brought upon him. This is a very beau- 
tiful and striking circumstance in the poet, and though we 
find nothing in the historian to correspond with it, yet 
there remains likeness sufficient to secure him from ridi- 
cule. To which we may add, that, after the eagerness and 
impatience of the parent for the return of her son, we are 
affected with a very sensible pleasure to see it removed at 
once, and changed into joy by the appearance of that faith- 
ful guard, which, upon his master's approaching home, 
ever naturally hastens to be the harbinger of it. It may 
not be amiss to 'observe, that the passage quoted above 
from the Vulgate, receives great confirmation from the 
Syriac version, which makes Anna see the dog first, be- 
fore she saw her son, (xi. 6.) upon which she flies to Tobit, 
to tell him they were coming. Nor does the Greek dis- 
agree with this ; for it says, not that she saw Tobias him- 
self, but vpocrevoricrtv avrbv Iqx^I xzv0v > *• e * knew it, or per- 
ceived it by some token, to wit, this of the dog. We 
should not have dwelt so long upon a circumstance seem- 
ingly so trifling, nor have been induced to have taken so 
much notice of it, had not this circumstance been repre- 
sented as if the dog was introduced into the history fool- 
ishly, and without any sort of reason for it. 

Ver. 17. Is he not the staff of our hand, in going in and 
out before us?] This is a Hebraism. We meet with the like 
phrase, Numb, xxvii. 17* The sense here is, Is he not 
the staff of our age, in managing our affairs, and taking 
care for us? And thus the Geneva version, Is he not the 
staff of our hand to minister unto us? And so Junius, Nonne 
scipio maims nostra est, res nostras agens arbitratu nostro? 
Fagius's Hebrew copy.has, Promus et condtis est domus 
nostra; i. e. He is theproveditor or steward of our family; 
and the Vulgate, -Baczdum- senectutis nostra. Terentius 
Christianus well expresses the sense of this and the follow- 
ing verse : — 
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" Multae simul 



Concummtsuspiciones, quaemeum animum diversum 

trahunt: 
Viae crepidines periculosae, adolesceiitis parum 
Circumspecti imperitia: turn hospes, cujus fidei cre- 

ditus est, 

Ignotus saltern spectatae fidei viro 

Commisisset, cum ipsi salute filii pecunia 

Prior esset. O insaturabilem habendi sitim ! 

Quasi non multo satius fuisset, paululum 

Perdere pecuniae, quam filium, unicam 

Nostrae senectutis requiem, vitae subire pendulum." 

(InTob. act. iii.) 

Ver. 18. Be not greedy to add money to money.'] 'Apyiptov 
t£ apyvpty fitj <j>Qa<jai. The sense of the English version is 
clear and easy, but the Greek is not so intelligible. The 
meaning of the different translators in their several expres- 
sions, probably may all be brought nearly into one senti- 
ment. Let not money be added, margin ; i. e. Let not the 
value of it be enhanced above what it is. Would to God we 
had not laid money upon money, Geneva; viz. we had not 
doubted tho price of it in our estimation. Nanquam fuisset 
ipsa pecunia pro quamisisti eum, Vulgate ; I wish there had 
not been any such money; or, that money should never 
have been the consideration of sending away thy son. 
Utinam argentum huic argento non antecessisset, Junius ; I 
wish the desire of money hath not overprized this money in 
Media. Argentum ad argentum non perveniat, Syriac ; TEe 
silver or money there loses its value, if my son's life is to 
be the price of it. As it is generally agreed thatTobit was 
wrote originally in Hebrew or Chaldee, it may perhaps 
contribute towards understanding this passage, to inquire 
what word it probably was that is here translated by <pQavo). 
As to the two Hebrew copies of Fagius and Munster, they 
are comparatively modern things, and depart too widely 
from the more authentic versions, to give us any assistance 
here. There are* two Hebrew words, and, as far as I find, 
those only, which in the LXX. are thus translated, if they 
may be thought to reach the point. The first is JttJ, in ki- 
phil, pertingere fecit, adduxit ; in this sense, apyvpiov r£ 
itpyvpiq <p6a<rat, is to add money to money. The other word, 
which they translate by <p6ava, is fDH, in hithp. roboravit, 
and, by a common Hebraism, to hasten a thing, or to do 
it with .all one's might. (1 Kings xii. 18.) In any of these 
senses, and supposing either of these words to have been 
the original one in this passage, the meaning clearly is, to 
hasten or accumulate money on money. They are both 
Chaldee words likewise, and bear a meaning perfectly 
suitable to what we have deduced from the Hebrew ones. 
It will be proper likewise to consider the Greek word it- 
self, which will be found not incapable of the same mean- 
ing. <b%avw, amongstits other significations, is, by Stephens, 
Budaeus, &c. explained, Voli compos esse, propositi sum- 
mam attingere, and so may be interpreted here, to get mo- 
ney to money. There remains, however, still a difficulty, 
which is, to account for the construction, and fill up the 
sense, for to what shalt we refer <j>0a<rai ? Grotius, to make 
out his own meaning, would have £§«, or something equi- 
valent, to be understood, which would also answer as well 
to complete ours, without any such liberty as altering the 
text ; but possibly there may not be occasion even for this 



here; may not ylvovro, in the second clause of the verse, 
be referred or extended to the first also ? . apyvpiov r<j>. 
apyvpty fxri <j>Qa<rai yivoiro, let it not be our business to get 
money to money, but let the money be Trzpbpr\fia rov inuS/ov, 
i. e. either cVfca rov wa&'tov, as filth and dirt for the sake of 
our child ; let us lose it rather to save him :• so Galat. \ v i. 
17. arty para rbv 'Itjctov, are not the marks properly of the 
Lord Jesus, but the wounds and marks suffered, tvcica too 
'Ir?<xov,' for his 'sake: or else we may suppose ir€pt^n/ia to 
refer to those propitiatory; sacrifices among the heathens, 
when, in the time of any great calamity, some vile wretches 
were sacrificed for the purgation and atonement of the 
whole people ; and such sacrifices were irspucaSapfiara, 
mpolriipara : and the sacrifical form was, as Suidas tells 
us, upon such occasions, Be thou owr n-cptyri/xa : in this view, 
the meaning of our passage is, Let us sacrifice our money 
to the welfare of our son. 

CHAP. VI. 

Ver. 2. JjL FISH leaped out of the river, and would have 
devoured him.'] According to Bochart, it was the silurus; 
this some call the sheat-fish, and which, as described by 
Ray, " Ad octo et amplius cubitos longitudine excrescit, 
pondere 1501ibras superat, rictus oris amplissimus, estque 
piscis admodum vorax." Johnston says farther of it, call- 
ing it glanis, another name for the silurus, that " Non mi- 
noribus duntaxat pisciculis ventrem implet, sed et in ma- 
jores, immo homines grassatur," and gives instances of 
human limbs found in the belly of this fish. Again, To- 
bias's fish was eatable; so is the silurus, and is in some 
places esteemed, " Pinguis, bonique saporis ." Bochart 
gives the same account from the ancients, and goes on 
with the parallel, — Was Tobias's fish found in the Tigris? 
Pausanias, in like manner, makes the glanis or sihirus to 
be an inhabitant of the Euphrates, from whence the excur- 
sion into the Tigris is easy, as those two rivers join: and 
Diodorus expressly tells us, that fish of the belluine kind 
are found in the Tigris, especially about the dog-days. He 
proceeds farther to shew from Galen, and other writers, 
that the liver of the silurus was in great fame for the cure 
of suffusions and dimness of sight; and, from some Greek 
and Arabic authors, that even its smell was effectual in 
expelling demons; but possibly this very history of Tobit 
might originally give occasion to these notions. If it should 
be objected that the silurus is a fish of a very smooth and 
slippery skin, destitute of scales, and therefore not to be 
supposed to be held by the bare hands of Tobias, it is suf- 
ficient to answer, that the head is disproportionably big to 
its body, and the gills vast and open, so as to offer easy 
and firm hold ; there is, therefore, in the Latin version, 
where Tobias is ordered prehendere branchiam, very great 
propriety, from the singular form and structure of this fish. 
But whether the eating this fish, as mentioned ver. 5. is 
quite agreeable to Lev. xi. 10. is a difficulty that hath not 
been fully considered. Against the callionymxts, which the 
greater part of the interpreters suppose to be the fish here 
meant, from the sanative virtue said to be in it by Pliny 
and other naturalists, there lies this very material objec- 
tion, That it is a fish of so small a size as is utterly incon- 
sistent with the story. u Longitudine est (says the most 
accurate Mr. Ray, with whom Johnston agrees), dodran- 
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tali, rarius pcdali,"and therefore can never bo supposed to 
attack, much less able to devour, a man. 

Ver. 7. Touching the heart and the liver, if a devil or an 
evil spirit trouble any, rue must make a smoke thereof before 
the man or the woman, and the party shall be no more vexed.] 
Those who arc of opinion that demons wcro invested with 
Certain material forms, wherein they snuffed up the per- 
fumes and feasted themselves upon the odours of the in- 
cense and sacrifices that were offered to thom, have an easy 
way of solving this difiiculty, by supposing that the smell 
of the burnt heart and liver of the fish was offensive to 
Asmodcus. The Chaldeans, among Whom the book of 
Tobit was wrote, and the Israelites, for whose use and in- 
struction it was wrote, might both bo of this opinion, that 
demons, as not absolutely divested of all matter, were ca- 
pable of some sensations and impressions that belonged to 
corporeal substances ; and therefore, in accommodation to 
the vulgar idea and prejudice, of the people, the author of 
this history might express himself as though the expulsion 
of this evil spirit was effected by a natural cause, the smoke 
of the fish, even though at the same time he sufficiently in- 
timated, that it was through the merciful help of God, ob- 
tained by prayer, that it came to pass, (vcr. 17.) But if this 
demon was incorporeal (and this is the supposition which 
generally prevails), we may safely conclude, that the smoke 
of the fish's entrails could have no direct nor physical effect 
upon him ; that his fleeing away, therefore, was occasioned 
by a supernatural power, in the exercise of which this angel 
appointed to attend Tobias was the principal instrument, 
and that he ordered the fumigation as a sign only when the 
evil spirit, by his superior power, should be chased away. 
Others have been disposed to consider Asmodeus not as 
any real demon, but only as expressive of the great power 
of lust, and that the fumigation in no other sense drove 
away that evil spirit, than as its virtue contributed to check 
and suppress such an extravagant and brutal passion as 
was predominant in her other husbands, the efficacy of 
which (vcr. 7) is said to be so powerful and general, as 
that it would cure nva, any other person tempted in the 
like irregular manner. But, allowing this fumigation to 
have some physical effect, like other foetid medicines, yet 
it would, I conceive, be more proper to consider this as a 
lower and secondary instrument only in the cure, as prayer 
and abstinence are, in the history itself, set forth as the 
principal means by which so powerful an effect was pro- 
duced. And this seems to be a more likely way to hinder 
the return of Asmodeus, i.e. of any base lust again, than 
the power of natural fumigation, which has not escaped 
censure, as having some appearance of magic. 

Ver. 8. The gall is good to anoint aman that hathwhite- 
ness in his eyes, and he shall be healed.'] Wbethcr the gall 
of this or any other fish has such a natural virtue to restore 
sight, naturalists can best determine. Pliny, indeed, speak- 
ing of the callionymus, mentions something like this: — 
" Fcl cicatrices sanat, et oculorum carncm supcrfluam 
consumit." (Lib. xkxii. cap. 4. 7.) But I have before 
shewed (sec note on vcr. 2.) that this is not the fish hero 
mentioned. It seems best in this case, likewise, not to rest 
the cure in the mere natural liniment, but to understand the 
outward application as somewhat similar to our Saviour's 
spreading clay upon the eyes of the man that was born 
blind, and ordering him to wash in the pool of Siloam, not 



as the cause, but as the proof, of the cure. It was the 
power of God in both instances; and Tobit, sensible of 
this, returns devout thanks to God accordingly, xi. 14, 15. 

Vcr. 12. I know that Raguel cannot marry her to an- 
other, according to the law of Moses, but he shall be guilty 
of death.] According to the precept in the Mosaical law, 
Numb, xxvii. 8. a woman ought to marry her nearest kins- 
man, who, having no brother, succeeded to the inheritance 
of her father; but the penalty of death, mentioned in our 
version, the Syriac and Greek text, seems very particular, 
and is not to be met with any where in the law, cither as 
denounced against the father, who w T ould not give his 
daughter to his nearest kinsman, or against the nearest 
kinsman himself, if he would not espouse her. The Geneva 
version, which qualifies the expression, is therefore prefer- 
able : I know that Raguel cannot marry her to another ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, else he shoidd deserve death* 
But I think the words ?* o<pu\ri<j£t Savaroy may be better 
rendered, tj, or (if he does) that other to whom he gives her, 
6<ptt\{)<ju, will be obnoxious to death, or in great danger to 
be slain by the power of Asmodcus. For it has been thought 
not very unlikely, that the true reason why the seven hus- 
bands were given up to be slain by, the wicked demon, was 
because they unjustly claimed the right of marriage to this 
heiress; the attempt to lie with whom was a sort of attempt 
to ravish a virgin already betrothed, and belonging to an- 
other by their law ; and by the slaughter of these, Provi- 
dence preserved her pure and unspotted for her rightful 
and legal husband, Tobias. (See Whist. Auth. Records, 
vol. ii.) Nor is the sense which Terentius Christianus gives 
of this passage to be despised: 

" Non denegabit, sat scio ; nee si velit 

Maxime, jure poterit: nam praetor jus tuum 

Nilpostulas; tibi cnim debetur: utpote 

Qui ci cognationc ac genere proximus 

Es. Nee earn, contra praeceptum Mosaicum, 

Alienigenae nuptumlocabit conjugi, 

Nisi crimen capitale velit incurrerc." 

(In Tob. act iii.) 

The Vulgate and Hebrew copies wholly omit the threaten- 
ing clause, and indeed the sense is as complete without it. 

Ver. 14. For a wicked spirit loveth her, which hurteth 
nobody butjhose which come unto her.] Calmct observes, 
that this demon, being incorporeal, could not possibly love 
Sara on account of her youth or beauty, or any bodily ac- 
complishment; much less did he respect, as he was an un- 
clean and impure spirit, her chastity and virtue. Tobias, 
therefore, must be understood to speak here according to 
popular prejudice and opinion. The vulgar supposed de- 
mons to be corporeal, and to be enamoured, like mortals, 
with the. love of women ; hence it became a notion that 
Asmodcus, through a motive of jealousy, killed those that 
went in unto Sara. The Vulgate and Hebrew copies only 
mention the baro fact, but the Greek and Syriac assign 
love, or rather brutal lust, as the cause of this cruelty. 
The rabbins and latter Jews, it is certain, supposed that 
evil spirits were enamoured of handsome women, from mis r 
understanding perhaps Gen. vi. 2. And there arc many 
authors that pretend evil spirits arc not only capable of, 
but often indulge and satisfy, a criminal passion with wo- 
men ; and particularly that the demons called incubi and 
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succubi carry on shameful and abominable intrigues with 
both sexes. Stories of this sort arc not wanting even in 
writers of good note and authority, (See August, de Civit. 
Dei, lib. xv. cap. 23. and S. Bern. lib. ii. cap. 6.) But the 
opinion that demons and angels are corporeal, though 
countenanced by the Platonists, Origen, and others of the 
fathers, is now generally exploded. And if one examines 
the accounts in history which mention such an unnatural 
commerce of demons with mortals, male or female, it is ge- 
nerally represented as transacted during sleep, and there- 
fore is to be looked upon rather as the effect of the disor- 
dered imagination of such persons, than any sensible or 
corporeal act of any real demon. Had Raphael himself 
said this, That the demon had slain the seven husbands 
through his own love for Sara, it had been a difficulty in- 
deed ; but, as it was Tobias only, he might do it according 
to the received opinion of his countrymen. Wc may there- 
fore here justly call this an error of Tobias, but it is no re- 
flection on the history. 

Ver. 17. And the devil shall smell it, and flee away, and 
never come again anymore: but when thou shalt come to 
him, rise up both of you, and pray to God which is merciful.'] 
This account of driving away the demon by fumigation, 
reminds one of what Josepbus mentions, de Bell. Jud. lib. 
viii. cap. 2. that one Eleazar, before Vespasian and a 
great mrmbcr of persons, freed several, who were possessed 
with evil spirits, from the power of them, by putting to 
their nose a certain ring, having a specific root under it, 
which quickly expelled the demon out of their bodies, so 
as never to return again ; and that this method of cure was 
at that time successfully made use of against evil spirits: 
if this relation is* to be depended on, it shews the power of 
smell upon evil genii, and the effect here ascribed to fumi- 
gation may from thence receive some countenance. But 
I do not bnild much upon this narrative, which carries in 
it the appearance of magic; much less can I pursuade my- 
self to run the parallel between ejecting the demon hereby 
the ashes of the perfume, and those undoubted miracles 
recorded in the Old and New Testament, Numb. xxi. 9. 
Josh. vi. 20. 2 Kings ii. 21. iv. 41. Matt. ix. 20. John ix. 
6, 7. Acts v. 15. xix. 12. with which the popish expositors, 
out of an implicit regard to authority, and a zeal for their 
canon, have presumed to compare it. Without straining 
the point so far, the history itself seems to afford light 
enough to account for the supposed miracle, without re- 
course to, or anyway relying upon, the virtue of the bnrnt 
entrails ; for as prayer to, and faith in God was, according 
to the angel's direction, to accompany the use of the out- 
ward means, to which, according to the Vulgate, was 
added matrimonial continence for a season likewise; these 
have that known and sovereign virtue in them, as to super- 
sede the necessity of any less powerful means. Especially 
if this demon was like that which went not out but by prayer 
and fasting, Matt. xvii. 21. This rich and holy perfume 
was an incense more precious and available with God than 
any secret of nature, or invention of art. Joint prayers, 
from persons so well-disposed, had, as it were, the efficacy 
of an evening sacrifice. 

Fear not,' for she is appointed unto thee from the begin- 
ning.'] i e. She belongs to thee according to the constitu- 
tion of the law ; or is thine by Divine appointment and de- 
signation. 'Erotjia^uv is taken in this sense to signify what 



is ordered by Divine appointment, Matt. xx. 23. xxv. 34. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. Heb. xi. 16. 

And thou shalt preserve her.] i. e. By maintaining, pro- 
tecting, and defending her; and be a saviour to her, as the 
terra is used on the like occasion, Eph, v. 23. Munstcr's 
Hebrew copy is more explicit, Et per manum tuam domi- 
nus liberabif earn de manu dcemonis; see xii. 3. where 
Sara is mentioned as made whole, or freed from that plague 
of the possession of the demon ; and, iii. 17. where Raphael 
is mentioned as sent to heal Sara, by giving her foT a wife 
to Tobias. 

I suppose that she shall bear thee children.] He might ex- 
press himself thus doubtfully, cither as the man Azarias, 
whose appearance he assumed, or in his own person, as 
the angel Raphael. For angels too, though called intelli- 
gences, however desirous they may be to look into, are 
certainly ignorant of things future, (see 2 Esd. iv. 52.) 
unless God is pleased to reveal them to them, or commis- 
sions them to declare them to others. As when the angel 
foretells unto Zechariah the birth of a son, he mentions his 
authority and commission, I am Gabriel, that stand in the 
presence of God, and am sent to speak unto thee, and to 
shew thee these glad tidings. (Luke i. 19.) Calmet renders, 
J'espere qu'elle vous donnera des enfans. 

CHAR VIL 

Ver. 3. Jt O whom they said, We are of the sons of Neph- 
thalim, which are captives in Nineveh.] This passage, which 
has been too hastily misrepresented by some writers, as 
containing a notorious falsehood, (see Raynold's Prsel. 
torn, i; Prael. 46.) is capable of being very consistently 
explained ; for it does not appear from the text, that the 
angel gave this answer rather than Tobias ; secondly, as Ra- 
phael assumed the person of Azarias, it might very properly 
be spoken in both their names, as Ananias, from whom 
Azarias descended, was of that tribe, (v. 12, 13.) The 
like answer will account for the angel's saying, that he was 
of the captivity of Nineveh ; for so Azarias, whom he per- 
sonated, really was. 

Ver. 7. When he heard that Tobit was blind, he was sor- 
rowful and wept. Ver. 8. And likewise Edna his wife, and 
Sara his daughter, wept.] Tobit's blindness only is men- 
tioned here as the cause of this great concern; the Vul- 
gate and Munster's Hebrew copy omit the occasion. It 
is probable that the tears which Raguel, his wife, and 
daughter, shed, had a mixture of joy as well as sorrow, 
arising from the eclaircissement or first discovery of To- 
bias to be their near relation ; the former, from the agree- 
able reflection, that they had.now with them the only son 
of a father, whom the tics of nature and birth had endeared 
to them; and the latter, from a sense of their sad capti- 
vity, which had kept persons so nearly related so long at 
a distance from one another. And the additional circum- 
stance of Tobit's blindness, which must greatly add to his 
affliction, must in proportion also increase their concern. 

Ver. 10. For it is meet that thou shouldest marry my 
daughter, nevertheless I will declare unto thee the truth.] 
KaOfjKu aoi ttcuSiov fxov Xaj3av. In this and the three follow- 
ing verses, tjbc terras ,used with respect to the marriage- 
ceremony are both proper and usual on the occasion. IIa<- 
8(0 v Xaj3e7v is the same with 7ra£>a\aj3eu>, Matt. i. 20. which 
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is the technical term for taking one to wife, and so it is 
used, Deut. xx. 7. and hath respect and relation to S<SJva<, 
which belongs to the father of the spouse, (sec ver. 11. 13.) 
because he, after the example of God in Paradise, (Gen. 
ii. 22.) delivers her into the bridegroom's own hands, who 
was called petitor, or the suitor. St. Ambrose commends 
the great openness and frankness of Raguel in dealing so 
ingenuously with Tobias, in*a matter of such consequence, 
whilst others, upon a like occasion, arc equally as careful 
to conceal an objection. " Being a just man (says he), 
he chose rather that his daughter should continue unmar- 
ried, than to expose a husband to imminent danger for her 
sake. Though he was greatly importuned to give her in 
marriage, yet neither his parental tenderness, nor the great 
inclination which he must be supposed to have to settle 
his only child well, could prevail on him to conceal an ac- 
cident from her lover, which he could not but imagine 
must contribute to break the match; however, he chose 
rather sincerely to declare to him the whole truth, than to 
appear to have an intention to deceive him by concealing 
the matter. Quam breviter absolvit omnes quastiones phi- 
losophorum, dum nee fili<e vitia celanda arbitratus est J 
How has he decided at once, in a compendious manner, all 
the disputes of moralists and philosophers on this head ! 
with great gravity they can debate the question, and arc at 
some loss to determine it, whether. a person intending to 
sell a house, or any moveables, ought himself to discover 
the faults and imperfections of them; but this good man 
thought he could not in conscience conceal that which he 
knew wonld be an objection to his daughter, even from 
him who was at that time making court to her, but advises 
him for his own sake to lay all thoughts of her aside, and 
to be easy and satisfied without her." (Ambros. lib. iii. 
Offic. cap. 14.) 

Ver. 12. Take her from henceforth according to the man- 
ner, and the merciful God give you good success in all 
things.'] As God was the first institutor of marriage, and 
joined our first parents in that holy state, so he still pre- 
sides over it, and all marriages ought to be concluded in 
his fear, and Avith a petition for his blessing on the under- 
taking. Thus Abraham comforts himself with relation to 
his son's marriage, that the Lord God of heaven would send 
his angel to choose a wife for his son Isaac. (Gen. xxiv. 7.) 
And his servant, who was sent on that important com- 
mission, prays unto the Lord God, to send him good speed 
that day, and to shew kindness unto his master Abraham, 
in a particular that so nearly concerned his welfare. (See 
Prov. xix. 14. Ecclus. xxvi. 3.) Betrothing among the 
Jews was commonly performed about six months or a year 
before the wedding: but as Tobias's marriage was agreed 
on, and consummated on the spot, it may be asked, how 
Sara's parents came to comply so soon, as to give their 
daughter to Tobias the very same day that he arrived; the 
reasons probably were, — 1. Her parents' desire of having 
her well married, and their hopes of seeing issue from her. 
2. The circumstances and condition of her spouse. 3. His 
near relation, and legal right to her. 4. Raphael's impor- 
tunity and persuasion. Some questions may also perti- 
nently be asked concerning Tobias, as, why he married on 
a journey, at a distance from and without the knowledge 
or consent of his parents: such a procedure seems not 
agreeable to the opinion which one entertains of his piety, 



and rather an instance of want of duty, and a proper de- 
ference to them; for is there any affair more important, or 
wherein children arc more obliged to consult their parents, 
and to receive their directions and advice, than ia the great 
concern of marriage? To this it may be* replied, that 
Tobias knew perfectly the intentions of his father on this 
head ; that good old man had recommended to him before 
his journey to take a wife of his own tribe and family, 
(iv. 12, 13.) And it is observable, that Raphael reminds 
him (vi. 15.) of the instruction which his father gave 
him, to marry a wife of his own kindred : and, indeed, the 
law itself was sufficiently clear in this matter ; for had he 
been indifferent, or so particular as to have refused what 
the known custom of the law required, Raguel could have 
compelled him to it, or obliged him to have renounced the 
right which he claimed of succession to his inheritance. 
Nor do we find that Tobit was at all surprised or troubled 
when his son, returning from his journey, brought with him 
a wife. After this it will be almost needless to inquire, 
whether Tobias was not guilty of some rashness and im- 
prudence, in being so eager after a match, as solemnly to 
resolve neither to cat nor drink till it was concluded, which 
his intended father-in-law had kindly warned him against, 
and apprized him sufficiently of the danger attending it. 
But, besides the reason before given, that the nearness of 
the relation required this from him, Raphael assured 
Tobias that he had provided a remedy, effectually to secure 
him against the like accident, and to prevent his sharing 
the others' fate. 

Ver. 13. Tlien he called his daughter, and he took Iter by 
the hand, and gave her to be wife to Tobias.] In the Vulgate 
it is, Raguel, the father of the bride, took her by the right 
hand, and joining it to Tobias's right hand, said, May the, 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
be with you, and unite you by the sacred ties of marriage T 
and fill you both with his blessings. To this custom of giv- 
ing away the bride by the hands of the father, or some rela- 
tion or friend, St. Paul seems to allude, 2 Cor. xi. 2. and 
the Psalmist, Psal.xlv. 13. The reason of this, says a very 
judicious writer, was, " that in ancient times all women, 
which had not husbands or fathers to govern them, had 
tutors, without whose concurrence and authority there was 
no act which they did warrantable, and for this cause they 
were in marriage delivered unto their husbands by others. 
Which custom retained, hath still this use, that it puts 
women in mind of their duty, whereto the very imbecility 
of their sex doth bind them, viz. to be always guided and 
directed by others." (Hooker's Ecclcs. Pol. b. v.) Whether 
this, or AYhatevcr be the cause of this custom, it is cer- 
tainly most decent, that a woman, whose chicfest ornament 
is modesty, should rather be led or presented by the hand 
of another, than offer herself forwardly before the congre- 
gation to any one in marriage; and therefore the discretion 
of our church is herein much to be admired, which enjoins 
it to be asked, JVIiogiveth this woman to be married to this 
man? 

Ver. 14. And called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an instrument, of covenants, and scaled it.] Here 
we have a contract between Tobias and Sara, drawn up, 
not by a public notary, as was generally usual, but by Ra- 
gucl the woman's father. We may farther observe, that 
before the writing this contract, there was a formal giving 
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of the woman unto her husband by her own father; and 
that a particular and express form of words was used upon 
the delivery of her. It appears from hence, that a contract 
and marriage were anciently all one in effect, and the like 
may be gathered from the law, Deut. xxii. 24. where an 
espoused woman is called a wife, and if she be convicted 
of unchastity, is reputed as an adulteress, vvorthy of death. 
By which it is manifest, that a contract de prcesenti differ- 
eth not in substance from a marriage, though for decency's 
sake solemn ceremonies are required by positive laws. The 
Jews usually drew up the contract of matrimony, and agreed 
about the dowry before the wedding; after that they read 
this contract or deed over, and lodged it in the hands of the 
bride's relations, and then they put the ring upon her fin- 
ger : but in Tobias's marriage things were ordered other- 
wise, for Raguel immediately consents to give him his 
daughter, and at the same time joins their hands; then he 
calls for paper, writes down the contract, and hath it signed 
by two witnesses, according to the Hebrew, after which' 
the feast began. All this is pretty different from the custom 
of modern Jews, though they look upon Tobias's wed- 
ding, and the ceremonies attending it, as a pattern of the 
happiest and most regular marriage. ** One cannot but ad- 
mire {say Messieurs of Port-Royal) the simplicity of those 
early times. Raguel gives his daughter in marriage to To- 
bias, and troubles not himself about settlements or * cove- 
nants as they are here called, till the ceremony was over. 
Such openness and confidence is scarce to be found in the 
present times, and would be thought little less than care- 
lessness. But it ought, however, to remind all those, who 
enter upon the like holy state, sincerely to renounce all 
sort of disguise and overreaching in an affair, where inte- 
grity, candour, and disinterestedness, are its best and prin- 
cipal security." (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 16. Raguel called his wife Edna; and. said unto her, 
Sister, &c] See v. 20. This term is only a word of ten- 
derness and endearment, used by husbands to their wives. 
Tobias, in the next chapter, ver. 4. 7. calls Sara by the 
same name afterhe had married her. (See also x. 12.) An 
instance of this we have in Solomon's Song, chap. iv. where 
the words, my sister, my spouse, come three times together 
in four verses. And hence, if solutions were wanting, we 
may justify Abraham calling his wife Sarah, sister, (Gen. 
xii. 13.) which some free-thinkers have endeavoured to ex- 
pose as an equivocation. For as sister is a name of ten- 
derness, love, and affection, it was very properly applied 
to his wife ; but indeed Sarah was so near a relation, as to 
have a natural right to be so called, being, as Abraham ac- 
knowledges, his half-sister, the daughter of his father, but 
not the daughter of his mother. (Gen. xx. 12.) 

Prepare another chamber, and bring her in thither.] i.e: 
Into another bedchamber, different from that where Sara 
lay before, in which her seven former husbands were killed. 
This thought was just, and the exchange proper, as the 
very room inspired horror. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Ver. 2. JjlND took the ashes of the perfumes, and put the 
heart and the liver of the fish thereupon, and made a smoke 
therewith.'] This story of driving away the demon by the 
ashes of the perfumes, possibly took its rise from the ac- 
VOL. iv. 
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count of the smoke of Aaron's incense, staying the de- 
stroying angel from the surviving Israelites, superstitiously 
depraved. Some footsteps of this mystery the 'Hebrews 
seem to retain, when they say, that all hurtful and destroy- 
ing spirits will flee away at the odour of the incense of 
sweet spices. Tobias here literally follows Raphael's' 
directions, vi. 16. but perhaps the meaning principally 
may be, that Tobias, by the direction of the angel, offered' 
the incense of prayer, or put up fervent prayers to God to 
drive away this fiend. Munster expressly understands it 
in this spiritual sense, Per Mam suffnmigationein desig- 
nator' oratio, qua instar vaporis ccelos penetrat. And then 
he concludes, Virtute ergo orationis Tobice et Sarce, fuga- 
tus est Asmodceus, et non efficacia aliqua odo?'is corpora- 
lis. (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 3/ He fled into the utmost parts of Egypt.] i. et Into' 
the deserts of "the upper Egypt, for so Pliny and other 
writers describe them. That deserts and solitary places 
were the dwelling and resort of unclean spirits, the canon- 
ical Scriptures inform us. Thus the demoniac, Luke viii/ 
29. is said to abide in no 4 house,' but to be driven of the* 
devil into the wilderness: and thither was our Saviour led, 
as being the devil's residence, to be tempted by him.* (Matt.-* 
iv. 1.) And accordingly the' unclean spirit is described, 
Matt. xii. 43. as walking through dry or uninhabited 
places, seeking rest and finding none. See Bariich iv. 35. 
and Rev. x viii. 2. where Babylon the great city/ when 
turned into a wilderness, is said to be, the dungeon of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every impure and ill-boding 
bird, or rather the abode or residence of them ; for <f>vXatcfi 
here has the sense of fcarottcrjr/jpiov, and so it is often used 
by the Hellenistic writers. But the prophet's description' 
of the same desolation, (Isa. xiii. 21.) is still more strong, 
form it shall dwell, not wild beasts merely, as our version,* 
nor Fauni and Silvani only, as Castalio renders, but, ac- 
cording to the LXX. Aatfxovia Iku opxv^ovrat, Kai ovotcivrav-- 
pot Iku KaTOitcncrovm. 

And the angel bound him;] Not bodily with any visible 
chain, as the words seem to imply, and as is the custom 
among men, but by a superior power and command which 
he had received over him, he confined him to that desert 
part of Egypt he took shelter in, and where indeed he could 
do least mischief : for demons being incorporeal, and not 
having parts or members like men, act on each other in a 
mannerwholly spiritual and invisible. The angel Raphael, 
indeed, appeared to the sight as with a human body, but it 
was only an assumed or borrowed appearance, and useless 
as to all natural functions; and therefore it was not by 
any bodily power or force of his own, nor by the efficacy 
of natural means, that he drove away Asmodeus, but he 
acted in this matter as one pure spirit acts on another, and, 
by the mighty and unseen power of him who commissioned- 
him, he chained or confined the impure spirit to the place 
and in the manner it was appointed him, that he should do 
no more hurt, at least in the house of Tobias and Sara; 
Something likefthis we read in Scripture, Rev. xx. 1 — 3. 
that the angel which came down from heaven/having the 
key of. the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand, 
laid hold on the dragon, which is the devil, and bound him 
for a thousand years', and cast him into the bottomless pit, 
and shut him up, and set a seal upon him. But it may bo 
asked, to what purpose then was the burning of the heart 
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and liver of the fish? or why was it enjoined, if there was 
no efficacy in them, or God has not given to some natural ! 
things a secret and wonderful power, opposite to that , 
which the devil occasionally makes uso of to the mischief j 
of men? To this it may be answered, first, in general, That 
the angel Raphael did not want any spells or natural means 
to subdue this demon; for the least of the angels, when in- 
vested with God's authority, and acting by his commission, 
is able to vanquish the power of the devil, and to over- 
throw his wicked machinations. Secondly, There are the 
following particular reasons for the outward use of these 
means; viz. that is was very proper that Raphael should 
conceal, under the appearance of a mere natural remedy, 
the supernatural power he had received from his Divine 
Master, that it might not be discovered who he really was, 
till he had completed and finished the whole service for 
which he was sent : it was also necessary, that Tobias, by 
burning the entrails, should give some proof of his belief 
of what Raphael assured him, and of his compliance with 
the direction given by hira. And, lastly, The burning of 
the entrails might be designed, and therefore enjoined, as 
a sign only when the evil spirit, by his superior power, 
should be chased away. 

Ver. 6. Thou hast said, It is not good that man should be 
alone, let us make unto him an aid like unto himself.'] IIou'/- 
awfiev aim$ j3otj$oi> ofiotov avrij>' } one that should be as bis 
second self, like him in nature ; one in whom he might see 
himself reflected, as it were, and revived. The Greek writer 
of this history follows here the LXX. which has in the 
place referred to, Gen. ii. 18. Bo^ov icar airov, adjutorem 
secundum mm, a help-meet for him, or one suited to his 
wants and inclinations, one agreeable to and fit for him, 
by a similitude of temper and manners : or it may be ren- 
dered, An aid from himself, one taken from his own rib, for 
so Eve was formed. And this way of formation was de- 
signed probably to intimate that close love and reciprocal 
affection, which ought to be between man and wife. I shall* 
only observe the agreement between the account here and 
that in the LXX. that the manner of expression in, both is 
plural, 7rocii<7w/x£v, as if there was a consultation about the 
formation of his second self also, as at the first creation of 
man; which the Vulgate likewise retains. 

Ver. 7. And now, O Lord, I take not this my sister for 
lust, but upriglUly ; therefore mercifully ordain, that we may 
become aged together.'] 'E^n-a^ov IXviaaifxt, kol raury <?vv- 
icaTaynpaaai: the construction is somewhat singular, like 
that iii. 15. (see note.) Grotius thinks the true reading to 
be, 'E^n-a^ov zXv'jGac fie rainy avvKaray^pdcm, omitting teal, 
which I think, being emphatical here, might be better con- 
tinued; ?. e.'In mercy grant that even ivith her, who hath 
buried so many husbands, and whom an evil spirit pursues 
to the destruction of all her lovers, I may grow old, and 
escape the common fate of the others. According to the 
Vulgate, Sara puts up this prayer, and that version puts into 
her mouth the very same, iii.14. Virum cum timore tuo, non 
cam libidine mea, conseitsi suscipere. Calmct admires the 
delicacy of this sentiment in a young man and a Jew, one 
educated amongst a gross and carnal people; and proposes 
it to the consideration and imitation of all that enter upon 
the conjugal state, as does St. Austin, de Doctr. Christ, 
cap. 10. 
Ver. 9. Jlagucl arose, and went and made a grave, Ven 



10. saying, I fear lest he also be dead.]' When Raguel gives 
his daughter to Tobias, almost immediately after his arrival, 
and consents so suddenly to the marriage, the Vulgate ob- 
serves, that it seemed as if God had influenced his heart to 
listen to the proposal of Raphael, a stranger to him, whom 
he considered only as a man. It was such a strong per- 
suasion that made him say, that he doubted not but his 
prayers and tears were accepted before God for the re- 
moval of the disgrace which lay upon his family, and that 
the arrival of Tobias was by the appointment of Providence 
to espouse Sara his nearest kinswoman, and therefore of 
right belonging to him : Non dubito quin Deus preces et 
lacrymas meas in conspectu suo admiserit, ct credo quoniam 
ideo fecit vos venire ad me f ut ista conjungeretur cognationi 
sua secundum legem Mosis; but it appears from the account 
here, that Raguel's faith and confidence in this match, and 
in what Raphael assured him for his encouragement, was 
but faint, or was shaken afterward ; for had not the appre- 
hension been strong in him, that the same fate which befel 
the others would happen to Tobias in the same manner, he 
would never have given such hasty orders to his servants to 
rise at cock-crowing, according to the Vulgate, to dig a 
grave for his interment. Though had he considered that 
thq present marriage was made in the fear of the Lord, and 
founded upon legal right and equity, and that the former 
husbands were probably killed by the evil spirit, either be- 
cause they unjustly claimed the right of marriage with this 
heiress, or that lust was their principal motive, he needed 
not to have had auch foreboding apprehensions about the* 
event of it, or provided fora funeral before it happened. 

Ver. 19. And he kept the ivedding -feast fourteen days.] 
Rejoicings at the Jewish weddings were esteemed so abso- 
lutely necessary, that the husband could not any ways be 
excused from them, but was obliged to have them for at 
least seven days; and even the sabbath-day itself, accord- 
ing to Calmet, was accounted no hinderancc to the feastings 
and entertainments usual on such occasions. From many 
passages in Scripture it appears, that the time of the mar- 
riage-feast was usually seven days. Fulfil her week, was 
Laban's injunction to Jacob, Gen. xxix. 27. (See Judg., 
xiv. 10. 12. Tobit xi. 19.) " Septem dies ad convivium et 
septem ad luctum," was a proverb among the Jews ; Lamy 
says the feast was for eight days together, and of the third 
day of such a feast he understands those words of St. John, 
ii. 1. on the third day there was a marriage, &c. which he 
says should be translated, on the third day of the marriage: 
which was in Cana; and that this probably was the reason 
why, upon the coming of our Lord and his apostles, they 
wanted wine. (Introd. to Scrip, vol. i. p. 317.) It is to be 
observed, that though the time was usually limited to a 
week, yet parents of the espoused were at liberty to make 
the continuance of the wedding-feast last as long as they 
thought fit. They could not shorten the days, as the Jewish 
doctors say, but they might considerably lengthen them.. 
(See Buxtorf. Syn. Jud. cap. 35. Selden's Uxor Heb. lib. 
ii.) But Raguel, from the satisfaction of his son-iu-law's 
escape from the power and evil intentions of Asmodcus, 
doubles the usual number, or keeps the nuptial-feast four- 
teen days; though, as she was a w T idow, it ought to have 
continued no longer than three days, according to the rab- 
bins. The Vulgate mentions an invitation given on the oc- 
casion to all friends and neighbours, and sets down some 
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particulars of the entertainment, Vxori sua dixit ut instni- 
eret convivium . . . duos quoque pingues vaccas, et quatuor 
arietes occidi fecit, et parari epulas omnibus vicinis suis, 
cunctisque amicis. 

Ver. 20. For before the days of the marriage ivere finish- 
ed, Raguel had said unto hint by an oath, that he should 
not depart till the fourteen days of the marriage were ex- 
pired.] According to the sense that at first hearing offers 
itself, it seems a? if Raguel had said to Tobias, before the 
time was expired, that he should not depart before the 
time was expired. This is too insipid to be the meaning; 
for if Raguel said this at all, he must of course be sup- 
posed to say it before the time was expired. Calmet 
seems aware of this objection, and makes the sense to be, 
That before the end of the seven days, the usual time al- 
lowed for such rejoicings, (Gen. xxix. 27. Judg. xiv. 12.) 
Raguel had solemnly insisted upon his stay with them a 
longer time, full fourteen days. It is uncertain from the 
Greek, whether Raguel swore that Tobias should not go, 
using this expression, Ivopxuyg pi) £&A£av aitrbv, or whether 
he obliged Tobias, Ivoqkwq, by an oath, to assure him, that 
he would not go. In the Hebrew, Raguel swears ; accord- 
ing to the Vulgate he makes Tobias swear; but that it was 
Raguel, appears very plainly from ix. 3. x. 7, 



CHAP. IX. 

Ver. 2. J±ND go to Rages of Media to Gabael.] Accord- 
ing to the Vulgate, Sara, with whom they now were, lived 
at Ragds, Sara filia Raguelis in Rages civitate Medorum. 
(iii. 7.) How, therefore, docs Tobias ask Raphael to 
go to Rages? I answer, That this is either a mistake, or 
all the country or province about Ecbatane was called 
Rages; and accordingly, where our translation has Rages, 
a city of Media, (i. 14.) the marginal reading is, in tlie 
land or country of Media; and the Geneva. version has 
expressly in the text, in the land of Media; or GabacI 
might live in the city particularly called by that name, 
answering to the great or county town of one of our shires. 
But the truth is, Raguel lived at Ecbatane, (iii. 7. vii. 1.) 
which was at a distance from Rages, (vi. 9. vii. 1.) and 
Raphael and GabacI are represented as returning from a 
journey to Raguel's house, ver. 2. 6. As to the objection 
which is founded on the Vulgate rendering, iii. 7. it is to 
be observed, that the Greek has there, lv EicfiaTavotQ rng 
MrjSi'ae ; as also our version. (See note on iii. 7.) 

Ver. 5. So Raphael went out and lodged ivith Gabael, 
and gave him the hand-writing, who brought forth bags 
which were sealed up, and gave them to him.'] Tobias, see- 
ing himself pressed by Raguel his fatlicr-in-law, to stay 
with him fourteen days, was unwilling to refuse him, on 
account of the handsome manner in which hei had been 
received and entertained by him, and especially his new 
relation to him ; but as it was absolutely necessary to send 
to GabacI, and to exhibit to him the note or hand-writing, 
in order to receive the money, the fear he had of disobliging 
his own parents, if he deferred his return too long, and his 
desire of testifying his grateful acknowledgments to his 
father-in-law, by continuing with him the time requested, 
made him contrive a method to satisfy at once both these 
obligations. He applies to, and prevails upon, Raphael, 



the holy companion of his journey, of whoso wisdom, af- 
fection, and fidelity, he had had sufficient experience, to 7 
undertake the management of this commission- himself, 
and to set forward without him, but sufficiently authorized 
to receive this money, which he speedily and happily ac- 
complishes. The Vulgate adds, that Tobias's regard for 
Raphael was so great and extraordinary, for having con- 
ducted him through the journey so successfully, and brought 
about a match so advantageous to him, and for delivering 
him from the jaws of the voracious fish, and the fury and 
malice of the demon Asmodeus, that he professed to him, 
that if he was for the future to be his slave in return, he 
could not sufficiently repay the obligations. It has been a 
matter of much inquiry among the commentators, whether 
this money was deposited and lodged only with Gabael at 
Rages, as a place possibly of greater security at that time, 
as the Greek and Hebrew copies mention, or was really 
lent to him, probably to traffic with occasionally, as the 
Vulgate represents it ; be this as it will, Gabael shewed 
himself an honest and punctual man, by returning the ten 
talents instantly on a proper demand ; and Tobit proved 
himself no less a good man, as St. Ambrose observes, by 
asking only the principal, without any consideration for 
the greatness of the sum, or the length of the time. 

Ver. 6. And Tobias blessed his ivife,] Various are the 
senses given of this passage ; Uxoreni suain gravidam fecit, 
says Badwell, and the Geneva version expressly has, To- 
bias begat his wife with child. Grotius conjectures, from 
the authority of St. Jerome, that the reading of the Greek 
formerly was, koI cvXoy»j<7£ ('Payv^X) Twj3iav, kol rrjv yvvaTica 
airrovf i. e. abeuntibus beneprecatus est; but it does not ap- 
pear that they were then setting forward, the fourteen days 
were not yet near expired. His blessing them on their de- 
parture follows after, (x. 11.) Junius's rendering, inserted 
in the margin, seems more probable, Benedixit Gabahel 
Tobicc et uxori ejus: That Gabael, at his arrival with Ra- 
phael, wished Tobias and his wife all possible joy and 
happiness in their new condition. Fagius's Hebrew has, 
Ad quorum adventum adhuc magis benedictus fuit Tobias 
aim Sara nxore sua, That upon the coming of these guests 
to the wedding, Tobias and Sara were more pleased and 
happy* Calmet, lastly, makes the sense to'be, That Tobias 
blessed, or was the cause of blessing and happiness to his 
wife, by the advantage which he received from this mar- 
riage, particularly his freeing her from the tyranny of the 
evil demon, and taking away the reproach which before had 
attended her; instead whereof it would now be. said, as a 
common form of benediction at future weddings, to the 
bride, " May you be as happy as was Sara, the wife of 
Tobias." 

chap' X. 

Ver. 5. jy OW I care for nothing my son, since I have let 
thee go.] Ob fiiku fxot t£kvqv, on a^F/ica <rc. It is generally 
agreed that the reading of the Greek here is corrupt. Vari- 
ous conjectures have been proposed for restoring the true 
one, mc fx&u pot, and o* fxiXn fioi. The last seems preferable, 
as being confirmed by Fagius's Hebrew copy, the Syriac, 
Vulgate, and Junius's version, all of which render to this 
effect; Ehen! Pcenitetme,fili,quoddimiserimte. And thus 
COverdalc, Woejs me, my son: O what ailed ns to send 
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thee away into a strange country? To this great concern 
of his wife, occasioned by his long absence and an appre- 
hension of his death, Tobit calmly and tenderly replies, that 
ho would not have her be so discouraged and dejected ; he 
was persuaded, through a strong faith and trust in God, 
that her son was safe; that the person he had entrusted him 
with might be depended upon for his care; and that some 
unforeseen accident on Gabael's part, and not any misfor- 
tune, had occasioned this delay. One cannot but admire 
the exemplary patience of Tobit on all occasions; who, 
though poor, blind, old, and almost childless in every sense, 
yet never desponds, or charges God foolishly. 

Ver. 10. Then Raguel arose, and gave him Sara his wife, 
and half his goods, servants, and cattle, and money.'] Tho 
dowry which the Jewish brides brought to their husbands, 
which was different according to the circumstances of their 
parents, was called by the rabbins nedunia. As Sara was 
an only child, and disposed of in marriage according to her 
parents' wishes, and agreeably to the appointment and de- 
termination of the Mosaical law, Raguel gives her half his 
substance in present, and engages to bestow the remainder 
at his death, (viii. 21.) Amongst the goods mentioned here 
as given to Tobias are, aut^xara, or servants, for, so such as 
were altogether at the beck and will of their lords were 
called both by Jews and heathens. The sale of the captive 
Jews, by Nicanor, is called ayopaafibg 'lovdattov awfiarwv* 
2 Mace. viii. 11. so all the servants of the men of Shechem 
are expressed by iravra ra adfiara ahrwv, Gen. xxxiv. 29. 
(See also Apoc. xviii. 13.) Munster's version enumerates 
the particulars of her fortune, viz. Famulos et ancillas, oves 
et boves, asinos et camelos, vestimenta linea et purpurea, vasa 
argentea et aurea. 

Vcr. 12. And he said to his daughter, Honour thy father 
and thy mother -in-latu, which are now thy parents.] Sara 
was shortly to leave her abode with her natural parents, and 
by marriage to be placed, as the civilians term it, extra fa- 
miliam ; this precept therefore was very properly and af- 
fectionately inculcated, as the duty of honour and reverence 
did not cease, but was transferred, or rather divided. " How 
happy (says the Port-Royal comment) is a family when 
the sentiments of love are reciprocal ; where those in the 
family, whereunto the bride enters, treat her with the affec- 
tion due to a daughter, and the daughter-in-law in like man- 
ner regards them as her parents, and behaves in the same 
Tespectful and dutiful manner towards them! where such 
an undissembled fondness reigns, there is great reason, 
doubtless, to bless and pronounce happiness to a union, 
which affection, as well as the ties of relation, has so 
closely joined: but as it too often happens, that relations 
so united in time discover different views, and act by sepa- 
rate motives, springing cither from jealousy or interest, 
there is the less reason to be surprised at seeing so many 
heart-burnings and differences in families, and so little of 
true love between persons who look upon each other with 
distrust, instead of shewing that tenderness which a mother 
ought to have for a daughter, and a daughter for a mother/' 
(Com. in loc.) After this injunction to Sara to honour her 
new adopted parents, the Vulgate adds, that she vras di- 
rected and instructed farther, Diligere maritum, regerefa- 
miliam, gubernare domum, et seipsam irreprehensibilem ex- 
hibere. Duties of tho utmost importance in the conjugal 
state, the observance of which comprises and finishes the 



character of a good and accomplished wife. The direction 
is not unlike that of St. Paul, 1 Tim. y: ■ 

Edna also said to Tobias, The Lord of heaven restore thee, 
my dear brother.] i. e. Grant thee a prosperous journey, 
(see xi. 1.) and a safe return. And thus Calmct expounds, 
Que le Seigneur vous fasse heiirettsement arriver chez vous, 
which I presume is the sense of Munster's version, Mifili, 
Dominus ccelorum conducat te in pace. Junius's rendering 
is obscure and indeterminate, Constituat te Dominus cceli. 
It may perhaps seem strange and unusual that Edna should 
call her son-in-law, brother: but this is to be considered 
only as an appellation of tenderness. (Sec more instances 
in note on vii. 16.) 

. I commit my daughter unto thee of special trust, where- 
fore do' not entreat her evil.] Edna, the mother of Sara, 
consenting to part with her to Tobias, and that she should 
accompany him home to his house, gives him a strict charge 
to take great care of her, as of some important and valua- 
blo treasure committed to his trust, and to give her no oc- 
casion of uneasiness, or of complaint against him. Fagius's 
version adds a very moving, and substantial reason for this 
request, nam in locum peregrinum, ubihospitaerit, ipsa pro- 
ficiscitur; and that upon saying this, Sauciatum qnodammodo 
fuit cor ejus intra earn. St. Paul has enjoined the like, where 
he orders husbands to love their ivives, and be not bitter 
against them. (Col. iii. 19.) For the sorrow which bad hus- 
bands occasion their wives though ill treatment, renders 
them the more inexcusable in the sight of God, as the 
weakness of their sex calls rather for protection, and obliges 
them according to St. Peter, to render honour and esteem 
to them. (1 Pet. iii. 7.) This they have in charge, not only 
from the parent, who gives them. away, but from God him- 
self, whose ordinance and institution marriage is, and as 
he has made it an emblem of that Divine love and union 
which he bears to his church, will avenge all harshness and 
injustice, that is at any time offered in violation of it; Tho 
Alexandrian and most copies conclude this chapter with 
the verse succeeding, which our translation, following the 
Roman or Complut. makes the beginning of the next. 

CHAP. XL 

Ver. 3. JLdET us haste before thy wife, and prepare the 
house.] As Tobias's parents were uneasy at his long stay, 
and did not expect that a wife would accompany him in his 
return, it was seasonable advice of Raphael's, that they 
should go before, as well to satisfy his father and mother, 
and to free them from their anxious solicitude about him, 
as to prepare the house to the best advantage, and dispose 
all things for.the reception of the bride, and the lodging 
and accommodating so many servants and cattle as came 
along with him, and were part of her dowry. The Vulgate 
makes Tobias to arrive seven days before his wife ; Jn- 
gressa est etiampost septem dies Sara uxorfdii ejus, et omnis 
familia sana, etpecora, et cameli, etpecunia multa vxoris, 
sed et ilia pecunia quam receperat a Gabelo. The Greek 
takes no notice of this, but intimates rather her arrival on 
the same day. It seems as if there was no foundation for 
such a surmise ; Tobias now bringing his wife home as a 
bride, would never be so uncomplaisant and unkind, as to 
leave her on tho road for so long a time as seven days only 
to servants, and with such a great charge of money with 
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them. It is more probable that Sara, though she did not 
make such haste as her husband, through the impatience of 
seeing his parents, and acquainting them with his success 
and happy change of condition, may be supposed to have 
done, as being fatigued with so long a journey, and unac- 
ustomed to travel, at least so far, and hindered too by the 
ng train of servants and cattle accompanying her, and 
:herefore obliged often to stop and refresh herself, — notwith- 
standing these rcmoras, I say, it is more probable that she 
arrived happily on the evening of the same day. When it 
is said in our version, that they went on their way till they 
drew near unto Nineveh, the meaning may be, that they all 
went together, till they approached so near that place, as 
to be within a day's, or a few hours' journey of it, and that 
then Tobias and Raphael, seeing them so far safe, and as 
it were in their own neighbourhood, set forward to give 
notice of and prepare for their coming. 

Ver. 5. Anna set looking about toivards the way for her 
son.] Vulgate, Anna sedebat secus viam quotidie in super- 
cilio montis. (See x. 7.) This shews her great eagerness and 
impatience, which is well expressed by 7T£p<j3X£7roju!vTj, and 
7rpo<r€voTj(T€v, which follows, implies more than cIScv, viz. 
her seeing him at a distance, and knowing him, " vidit a 
longe etillico agnovit;" for as love is said to be blind upon 
occasion, so it is quick-sighted, 6%vdzpKrjG, in espying and 
discovering the beloved object. This is finely represented 
in the parable of the prodigal son, where the father is de- 
scribed as seeing him, when he was yet a great way off, and 
upon his approacj^falling on his neck, and kissing him. 
(Luke xv. 20.) As his mother expresses the like tenderness 
,to Tobias, ver. 9. Horace feelingly describes the uneasi- 
ness arising from the absence of a favourite child, when 
he says, ... 

" Ut mater juvenem, quern Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris sequora 
Cunctantem spatio longius annuo 
Dulci distinct a domo, 
Votis ominibusquc hunc etprecibus vocat, 
Curvo nee facicm littore dimovet." 

(Carm. lib. iv. Od. 5.) 

And it is very observable, that a learned agnotator on the 
.passage illustrates this by the very instance of Tobias and 
his mother. (Dcsprez. in loc.) 

Vcr/10. Tobit also went forth towards the door, and 
stumbled: but his son ran unto him, Ver. 11. And tookhold 
of his father, and he stroke off the gall on his father's eyes.'] 
■Tobit's hurrying out, or, as the Vulgate has it, running to 
meet his son upon notice of his arrival, or probably hearing 
.his voice, and in his haste forgetting his blindness, and stum- 
bling at the threshold ; and Tobias's running to him, not 
merely to pay his duty to him, but to catch hold of him to 
prevent his falling, and to support him while he embraced 
him, are circumstances extremely natural: his impatience 
likewise for his father's cure, whose blessing he had just 
received, and instantly putting the gall on his eyes, from a 
confidence in what ltaphael assured him of its sovereign 
. efficacy, without asking or staying for his leave, and post- 
poning the relation of his journey and the success attending 
it, to administer to the help of a blind and aged father, are 
uncommon instances of filial tenderness. 

Ver. 13. And the whiteness pilled away from the corners 



of his eyes; and when he saw his son, he fell upon his neck.'] 
See Acts ix. 18. where St. Luke, the beloved physician, 
speaking of Saul's recovering his sight, says, that, upon 
Ananias's putting his hands upon him, immediately there 
fell from his eyes, as it had been scales, and he received sight 
forthwith. The Vulgate is very particular in the descrip- 
tion of this cure: Sustinuit quasi dimidiam fere horam, et 
ccepit albugo ex oculis ejus, quasi membrana ovi, egredi; 
quam apprehendens Tobias traxit ab oculis ejus, et statim 
visum recepit. It is a matter of dispute, whether Tobit re- 
covered his sight by the natural effect of the medicine, or 
by a miracle. Many assert the cure to be purely natural. 
It does not appear that Tobit's eyes were hurt inwardly, or 
that the pupil or optic nerve was damaged, or the humours 
any way altered: the accident is supposed to consist in a 
white speck, pearl, or film, that was formed on the cornea, 
. or the outward coat of the eye (through an inflammation 
arising from the, dung of swallows, which is of a hot and 
caustic quality), which hindering the rays of light from fall- 
ing on the retina, suspended the use of that organ. Now 
the gall of some fishes being very good, say they, against 
distempers in the eyes, and especially to remove whiteness 
or pearls in them, in the opinion of many naturalists and 
physicians, there is no necessity to have recourse to a mi- 
racle to account for this cure, as the gall of this might have 
that virtue: indeed there is an objection as to the time, it 
being scarcely possible that the gall of any fish should na- 
turally produce such an effect in about half an hour, the 
time assigned by the Vulgate. But if we consider that the 
prescription was communicated by the angel Raphael, who 
taught Tobias the virtue of the remedy, and the method of 
applying it, unknown, perhaps, before ; if it be not mira- 
culous on that account, it may at least intimate, that some 
supernatural power or blessing went along with the use of 
the natural means, and principally effected the cure; as the 
mere washing in the pool did not of itself cure the impo- 
tent, but the angel that attended and first troubled the wa- 
ters. (John v. 4.) There is an instance of as great a cure, 
and mentioned to be founded on this of Tobit's, recorded 
by Gregory of Tours, concerning his own father : " Florcn- 
tius redivivo calore captatus est, accenditur febris, intu- 
mescunt pedes, dolor pessimus intorquet: perendinata pes- 
tis hominem contriverat, jam pene cpnclamatus jacebat. 
Interea puer(filius Gregorius Turon.) vidit iterum in somno 
personam, sese, utrumne librum Tobiae cognitum haberet, 
interrogantem. Rcspondit, Nequaquam. Qui ait, Nove- 
ris hunc fuisse caecum,, atque per filium ex jecore piscis, 
angelo comitante, curatum. Tu ergo fac similiter, et sal- 
vabitur genitor tuus. Haec ille matri retulit, qua) confes- 
tim pucros ad amnem direxit : piscis capitur, quae de extis 
jussa fuerant, prunis imponuntur; non fefellit virum even- 
tus, ut enim prime fumus odoris in naribus patris reflavit, 
protinus omnis ille tumor, dolorque recessit." (De Gloria 
Confess, cap. 40.) If this has the appearance of the mar- 
vellous in it, yet doubtless the relation of a son, and of such 
a son, concerning his own father, deserves some credit ; 
and as it is grounded manifestly on the history of Tobit, it 
is'no small testimony of the reality and worth of it. And 
perhaps his design, as well as that of the writer of Tobit, 
might be to advance the belief of angelic visions and com- 
munications with good and holy men. 
Ver. 18. And Achiacharus, and Nasbas his brothers son 
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came.] '0 i%act\tpog avTov. Drusius thinks the true read- 
ing is, of i£aSc\<poi avTov, from tho authority, I presume, 
of the Vulgate, which has venerunt Achior et Nabath con- 
sobrini Tobice. Grotius's conjecture seems preferable, 
6 Kal Na<rj3oc, i. e. he who was called also Nasbas; for it 
was not unusual for a person to have two names, espe- 
cially ia a time of captivity. It is certain that Achiacharus 
was iSaSeA^oc avrov, Tobit's brother's son, t\ e< his brother 
Anacl's son, i. 21. and it appears from the singular number 
here being used, that only one person is spoken of. Junius 
is of the same opinion, as the margin acquaints us. 

Vcr. 19. And Tobias s wedding tvas kept seven days with 
^reatjoy.] It is improperly here called yafxog, which was ce- 
lebrated at Raguel's house fourteen days, (viii. 19.) This 
rather refers to the to iwavXta, or, as the Latins term it, repo- 
lia, an entertainment made at the bride's return, or bringing 
home. It is no wonder that the wedding was kept with un- 
common joy, considering the advantage arising to Tobias 
by marrying such an heiress, and the many concurring 
agreeable circumstances which fell out at this time — as, his 
son's safe return, his receiving the ten talents by him, and, 
which was of greater consequence, and more acceptable to 
him, the recovery of his sight at his age, after being de- 
prived of it eight years, (xiv. 2.) As weddings were at- 
tended with extraordinary demonstrations of joy> the He- 
brew word, which signifies a wedding, is sometimes ren- 
dered by the LXX. Sox*?, a banquet, (Gen. xxvi. 30. Esth. 
i.3. v. 4.8. 12. 14.) sometimes a feast, and once x a P<*» 
joy itself. (Esth. ix.17.) And in the gospel the partaking 
of the marriage-feast, or supper, is called entering into the 
joy of the Lord. The wedding-house was called Beth- 
tiillala, the house of praise, and the marriage-song, Hil- 
lalim, praises. And so Pgal. lxxviii. 63. the words, Tlteir 
maidens were not given to marriage, nrc by the Chaldee pa- 
raphrase rendered, are not celebrated with epithalamiums, 
and by Aquila, ov\ vixvrfinvav. 



CHAP. XII. 

Vcr. 3. JO OR he hath brought tne again to thee in safety, 
and made whole my wife, and brought me the money, and 
likewise healed thee.] The Vulgate reckons up seven good 
offices which Raphael brought to pass: — 1; Carrying To- 
bias into Media, and reconducting him safely. 2. Providing 
him with a good and virtuous wife. 3. Chasing away the 
evil spirit Asinodcus, and preventing his hurting Tobias. 
4; Occasioning great joy to the parents on both sides. 5. 
Delivering Tobias from the jaws of the great voracious fish. 
G. Restoring sight to Tobit. 7. Instructing Tobias by wise 
counsels, and enriching him with tilings spiritual. The ex- 
traordinary care which the angel Raphael took of the per- 
son under his guidance and direction, is generally under- 
stood as a figure of the invisible care which the angels take 
6f good men, and as a pattern of the zeal and diligence 
wherewith the ministers of God ought to watch over the 
souls committed to their charge. 

Ver. 5. So he called the angel, and he said unto him, 
Take half of all that ye have brought, and go away in safety. 
Ver. G. Then he took them both apart, and said unto them, 
Bless God, andprahe him for the things which he hath done 
unto yok in tht sight of all that live.'] Tobit would have 



acted like a just man in paying only the wages at first 
agreed on, viz. a drachm or two drachms a day ; but as To-* 
' bias was thoroughly convinced that he could not do too 
much to recompense the services done him by Raphael, he 
moves his father for a much greater allowance; and ho 
could not .certainly testify his acknowledgment in a more 
generous manner, than in ofTering him the half of what they 
had brought back, and he had been chiefly instrumental 
in procuring, and to divide the inheritance with him like a 
brother. After this great offer made him, both by father and 
son, he immediately takes the opportunity privately to 
make himself known to them, and to acquaint them that 
he had no occasion for any part of their substance; that he 
was pleased with this proof of their gratitude, and tho 
sense they had 6f the great mercies shewed them, but that 
the acknowledgment and praise were due only to that great 
God which sent him, who hath power over unclean spirits; 
can give sight to the blind, and bring abont the great pur- 
poses of his will by means seemingly the most unlikely and 
improbable. 

Ver. 7. It is good to keep close the secrets of a king; but 
it is honourable to reveal the works of God.'] The counsels 
of princes should be inviolable and impenetrable, and the 
secrets of the soul locked up both in themselves and 
ministers; without this caution their enemies will have 
a great advantage against them, and the wisest and best- 
concerted schemes will fail of success. Where the great 
affairs which pass in the cabinets of princes arc suffered to 
transpire, and get abroad through weakness or treachery, 
in vain docs tho politician lay schemes, or tho general 
receive orders ; foreign courts soon get tho intelligence, 
and the design proves abortive. The emperor Tiberius, 
being asked why he was so reserved and cautious in con- 
sulting with friends in matters of importance relating to tho 
state, wisely answered, — " That a prince's mind should bo 
known to none, or but a very few ; for the generality of per- 
sons consulted with had not the gift of secrecy, and could 
not refrain talking of what was under agitation, whereby a 
prince was disappointed of his aims, and his counsels frus- 
trated." (Dioin Tiber.) Nor was Metellus's answer to an 
inquisitive friend less to bo admired: "I would burn my 
very shirt, if I thought it was privy to what passed in my 
breast." (Pliny, cap. 61. de Viris illustr.) But the works 
of God, the more they are made manifest and revealed, the 
more they promote his honour and glory. Neither the ma- 
lice, power, nor evil designs, of men can frustrate his in- 
tentions. He would not be jealous or uneasy lest any 
should discover his designs, or penetrate into his views, even 
though the human spirit was capable of entering into and 
searching the deep things of God. He rather encourages 
a modest inquiry into his works; and the more they are un- 
derstood the more they proclaim his glory, and call for a 
larger tribute of praise and thanksgiving. And accord- 
ingly the saints, both of the Old and New Testament, as 
Moses, Deborah, David, Hezekiah, Zachariah, the father of 
John the Baptist, devout old Simeon, and the blessed Vir- 
gin herself, have left behind them eternal monuments of 
their praise and acknowledgment, in the exalted songs 
composed by them. In ver. 11. following, this apophthegm, 
It is good to keep close the secrets of a king, but honourable 
to reveal the works of God, is repeated. If it was there 
enclosed in a parenthesis, the sense would be better con- 
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nected. It is observable that the Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Minister's version omit it in that place. 

Do that which is good, and no evil shall touch you.'] The 
sentiment is somewhat like that of St. Paul, We know that 
all things ivork together for good to them that love t God. 
(Rom. viii. 28.) To the same purpose the wise son of Si- 
rach, There shall no evil happen to him that feaxeth the 
Lord. (Ecclus.xxxiii.l.) Tully comes near these writers, 
when he says, " \unquam viro bono quicquam mali eve- 
nirc potest, nee vivo, nee mortuo; nee unqnam ejus res a 
Diis immortalibus negliguntur." 

Ver. 8. Prayer is good with fasting, and alms, and righte- 
ousness.'] Not that prayer is indifferent or unavailable 
without fasting and alms, but the meaning is, that prayer is 
better, or more prevalent, when joined with the other. St. 
Austin says, that fasting and alms are like two wings to 
prayer, wafting it up to heaven. Our Saviour joins all three 
together, Matt. vi. as duties equally to be observed, and 
helping one another. AiKaiooWi?, or righteousness, seems 
to have come in here, either from the following sentence 
or from the margin ; it is omitted by St. Cyprian and other 
fathers quoting this passage. 'EA^/ioowij and ^iKmoavvt), 
are often in the Greek exegetically put, the one to expound 
the other, and so we find it in this and the following verse : 
but in the Hebrew there is but one word for both. Thus 
in that known place of Dan. iv. 27. where the Vulgate reads, 
Peccata tua eleemosynis redime, et iniquitates tnas miseri- 
cordiis paitpertim (and the rendering of the LXX. is in 
the same manner), our version, following the Hebrew, 
has, Break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities 
by shewing mercy to the poor. And so in the Syriac and 
Arabic translation of the New Testament, alms is expressed 
by a word signifying righteousness ; and the Latin inter- 
preter renders it by justitia. See also Matt. vi. 1. where 
the Vulgate has, " Attendite nc justitiam vestrain faciatis 
coram hominibus f Take heed that you do not your righte- 
ousness, i. e. alms, before men ; and some Greek copies fa- 
vour this rendering. For this acceptation of righteousness, 
sec Psal. xxxvii. 21.25, 26. cxii. 6. Prov. x. 2. xi. 4. xxi. 
2G. and Mcdc's Works, b. i. disc. 22. 

Ver. 9. For alms dot?^ deliver from death, and shall purge 
away all sin : those that exercise alms and righteousness, 
shall be filled with life.] Though life eternal is not men- 
tioned, yet it is here meant, and is the true sense of the pas- 
sage. The Vulgate accordingly expresses it, Facit inve- 
nire misericordiam et vitam ceternam. Alms certainly arc 
not a natural means to procure a long and happy life, 
though God, by blessing the charitable man, is pleased 
often so to order it. Tobit himself is an instance of the 
poverty to which those are sometimes reduced, who shew 
most zeal in exercising works of charity. The verse fol- 
lowing confirms this sense, They that sin are enemies to their 
own life, i. e. they bring upon themselves death and de- 
struction ; or, they expose themselves to eternal misery. 
If we understand this of the natural term of life only, or of 
the certain happiness of it, the observation is not just, as 
the wicked and undeserving often enjoy a longer and more 
prosperous state of life than the righteous ; as the Psalm- 
ist and holy prophets frequently complain in their writings, 
and even expostulate with God upon the occasion. When 
it is here said, that alms shall purge away all sin, we are 
not to understand these words in so extensive and absolute 



a sense, as if they implied, that charity shall purge away 
or cover all'manner of sins and transgressions, how gross 
and heinous soever, but in such a limited sense, as that 
passage, 1 Pet. iv. 8. is generally interpreted, Charity shall 
cover the multitude of sins; i. e. it shall cover many lesser 
failings and neglects, many sins of infirmity, surprise, and 
daily incursion, which are properly enough for their num- 
ber styled the multitude of sins. Solomon has the like ob- 
servation, expressed almost in the same words, That by 
mercy and truth iniquity ispurged: (Prov. xvi.G.) and the 
son of Sirach explains the great efficacy of charity, by a 
very apt comparison, As water quencheth flaming fire, so 
alms maketh an atonement for sins, Ecclus. iii. 30. (Sec 
also Dan. iv. 27.) 

Ver. 12. Wlien thou didst pray, I did bring the remem- 
brance of your prayers before the Holy One.] The notion 
that the angels, as ministers of God, presented to him the 
supplications of mankind, was very ancient ; the heathens 
themselves thought, that the office of angels was to serve 
as messengers between the gods and men, to present to the 
former the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to bring back 
to them orders from above, and to return the fruits of their 
petitions. The Platonists in particular held, that demons, 
or angels, were of a middle nature betwixt gods and mor- 
tals, that they brought our prayers and offerings to them, 
and their commands to us. (Plato in Convivio.) " In- 
ter homines (says Apuleius) coelicolasque vectores hinc 
precum, inde donorum, qui ultro citro portant hinc peti- 
tiones, ihde suppetias, cen quidam utri usque interpretes 
et salutigeri " (De Deo Socrat.) So Lucian describes 
Mercury as attending upon Jupiter for the like purpose, 
t<$ Ail Trapsaravai, ical Stafyiptiv rag ayytXlag, rag Trap avrov, 
avu> Kai Karu. Philo gives us the sentiments of his nation 
on this subject, describing them as messengers of good 
things from God to his creatures, and carrying back to 
God their exigencies and wants. (De Gigant.) Indeed all 
among the Jews, except the Sadducees, embraced this no- 
tion, and from this opinion probably sprung that Srpiiaicda 
ru>vayyi\u)v, or worship of angels, condemned by St. Paul, 
Col. ii. IS. And not only the fathers, but even the Scrip- 
tures seem to represent the angels as thus commissioned 
and employed. When Gabriel tells Zachariah that his 
prayer was heard, (Luke i. 13.) and the angel Cornelius 
that his prayers and alms were come up for a memorial 
before God, it seems no improbable conclusion that they 
have some knowledge at least of the success of the prayers 
of the saints. But St. John's vision, if we may argue from 
thence, and the angel there mentioned was indeed one 
merely of their order, most strongly countenances what 
Raphael here mentions of himself: I saw another angel 
standing at the altar, having a golden censer, and there 
was given unto him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which 
teas before the throne. And the smoke of the incense which 
came with the prayers of the saints ascended up before God 
out of the angel f s hand. (Rev. viii. 3,4.) 

Ver. 13. And when thou didst not delay to rise tip, and 
leave thy dinner, to go and cover the dead, thy good deed 
was not hid from me ; but I was with thee.] Something far- 
ther must be contained in these words than what is ex- 
pressed, or else the sense will be the same with the end.of 
the foregoing verse. St. Cyprian (de Mortali(ate) reads, 
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Quia non es cimctatus derelinquere prandium tuum, abiisti, 
et condidisti mortuum, missus sum tentare te. The Vulgate 
renders in like manner, or rather more fully, Quando mor- 
tuos abscondebas per diem in domo tua, et node sepeliebas 
eos, ego obtuli orationem tuam Domino; et quia acceptus 
eras Deo, necessefuit tit probatio tentaret te. Munster reads 
yet more explicitly, Because qfyour good deeds in burying 
the dead, therefore God has tried you by this blindness, for 
so God chooses to prove his faithful servants. The Syriac 
version is to the same purpose. What makes this inter- 
pretation the more probablo is, that after the mention of 
Tobit's great zeal in burying the dead, (ii. 7, 8.) immedi- 
ately follows the account of his blindness, as if by the in- 
fliction of it a farther proof was required from him of his 
faith and patience under afflictions. And it should seem 
from the context, that his blindness was not by mere acci- 
dent, but by God's order and appointment, and perhaps 
through the ministry, and by the hand of this very angel. 
This interpretation, at least, has some countenance from 
the beginning of the next verse. 

Ver. 14. And now God hath sent me to heal thee, and 
Sara thy daughter-in-law.] i. e. God having visited you 
with blindness, hath sent me now to restore you ; or, having 
proved you by this great affliction of blindness, and found 
you perfect, has sent me again to heal you ; for so St. 
Cyprian reads the passage, Iterum vie misit Deus curare te, 
as if the copy he used had kA trakiv instead of kol vvv, 
the present reading. With respect to Sara's cure, the 
Vulgate is very explicit, Ut Saram uxorem filii tui a dce- 
monio liberarem. 

Vcr. 15. I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels which 
present the prayers of the saints, and which go in and out 
before the glory of the Holy One,] This expression, like 
that Matt, xviii. 10. seems only to signify their intimacy in 
the court of heaven, and their attendance upon God, as his 
retinue, servants, or messengers, to do his pleasure. Mun- 
ster's Hebrew copy makes no mention of seven angels. 
Some interpreters maintain, that we are not to understand 
the passage of seven distinct angels precisely, but that 
seven is put for an indefinite number, as in some places of 
Holy Scripture. For it is certain, that there are infinitely 
more than seven angels before the throne of God. In Dan. 
vii. 10. Rev. v. 11. mention is made of thousand thou- 
sands ministering unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand standing beforo him. Others aro of opinion, 
that there are seven principal angels, the most exalted, 
most glorious, and chief of the heavenly host, that hold the 
first rank in the hierarchy of angels, and are as princes in 
the court of the sovereign Lord of the universe. That some 
angels were under the command of others., seems probable 
from Zech. ii. 3. The Jews have an ancient tradition, that 
there are seven principal angels, which minister before the 
throne of God, and are therefore called archangels, somo 
of whose names we have in Scripture; as Michael, whom 
Daniel styles one of the chief princes, x.3. Gabriel, ix. 21. 
Luke i. 19. here we have Raphael, and 2Esd. iv. 3G. men- 
tion is made of Uriel, or, as others read, Jercmicl, the 
archangel. Clemens Alexandrinus says expressly, iwra 
jiiv umv ol ttjv fityi<rrr]v dvvajj.iv £X 0VT£ C> frpwroyovoi ayylXwv 
apxovreg, i. e. Principes primarii, seu primogeniti angelorum 
principes. There are several passages in the book of Reve- 
lation, which seem' to confirm this tradition, i. 4, iv. 5. 



v. G. but the most express is, viii. 2. I saw the seven 
angels, eu Ivwittov rov Btov larfaaai, an expression very 
much resembling this of Tobit, I am Raphael, one of the 
seven angels which stand and minister before the Holy 
Blessed One, i. c. God. For this, according to a very 
learned writer, is the true rendering. The Greek indeed 
hath, ol 7rpo<rava<p{pov(Ti rag wpo<Ttv)(ag twv aytwv, k. t. X. but 
neither St. Jerome, who translated it out of the Chaldec, - 
nor Fagius's ancient Hebrew copy, perhaps translated from 
the same Chaldee original, hath any such reading; and 
therefore it seems an addition or liberty of the Greek 
translator, who thought their ministry to consist in pre- 
senting the prayers of the saints, and translated accord- 
ingly. (Mede's Works, disc. 10.) The notion of seven 
supreme angels, Grotius conceives to be drawn from the 
seven chief princes of the Persian empire: and indeed the 
number seven has given rise to some other conjectures — as, 
that they have the charge over the seven principal parts of 
the world, as some are pleased to divide it ; that they pre- 
side over the seven planets, and direct the influences of 
them, &c. which are speculations rather curious than use- 
ful. One of the considerable objections" against the autho- 
rity of this book is, the representing the angel Raphael 
here, as offering up the prayers of the saints before the 
throne of God, which has been thought an invasion upon 
Christ's mediatorial office : but if we allow guardian angels, 
that they pass from heaven to earth', and from earth to hea- 
ven, and make a report of their charge to the Deity, as our 
Saviour's own words seem to intimate, the passage may 
then be defended, so that we attribute to the angels such 
offering of the prayers of good men, as is merely urro/xK?}, 

not (AaOTHc/j. 

. Vcr. 16. Then they were both troubled, and fell upon 
their faces, for they feared. Vcr. 17. But he said unto 
them, Fear not, for it shall go well with you.] It is easy to 
imagine their fright upon hearing so surprising a relation, 
and probably seeing, upon their eyes being opened and 
rightly disposed, that he, whom they had hitherto took for 
a man, and had entertained as a hireling, was a quite dif- 
ferent sort of being, and that it was an angel of God whom" 
they had so long conversed with. Upon this discovery, 
the text says that they fell on their faces ; and'no wonder 
that they were so affected, as it was an opinion among the 
Jews in those days, that if they saw apparently an inhabit- 
ant of the other world, he came to call them away from 
this ; as appears fully from the story of Manoah and his 
wife, Judg. xiii. 22. (Sec also Gen. xxxii. 30. Exod. 
xxxiii. 20.) But the angel comforts them, by bidding them 
fear no harm, or, as others explain it, by wishing them all 
manner of happiness ; as another does Gideon, who cried, 
Alas, O Lord God, for I have seen an angel of the Lord 
face to face; by saying, Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou 
slialt not die. (Judg. vi. 23.) It is an observation of some 
of the fathers, that good angels comfort those in the event, 
whom at first they frightened by their appearance; but evil 
angels, on the contrary, fill those with horror and trouble 
whom they appear to. 

Vcr. 18. For not of any favour of mine, but by the will 
of our God I came ; wherefore praise him for ever.] The no- 
tion of angels presenting prayers to God, has given rise 
to the invocation of them, (sec Chemnit. Exam. p. 3. do 

Sane. Invoc.) and, amongst other passages, the foregoing 
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verse is brought to countenance this error. But what 
Raphael here says of himself, that he came not out of any 
favour of his own, but by the will of God, the God of angels 
"and of men, who sent him on this commission, seems to de- 
stroy what has been wrongfully built upon it. . For though 
he mentions his high dignity and office, at the same time he 
acknowledges himself but a servant; that the commission he 
was now executing was not by his own" choice; neither his 
affection nor power had any concern or direction init, but 
God's good pleasure. He seems to guard against their 
paying him any tribute of religious thanks, as being only a 
messenger in the court of heaven, and by directing them to 
praise God only for the mercies received ; not unlike that ex- 
hortation to St. John, who fell down to worship before the 
feet of the- angel, Worship God, Rev. xxii. 8, 9. It may be 
presumed, indeed, that, in that state of blessedness which 
they enjoy in the heavenly Jerusalem, from which we are 
at a great distance, these loving«spirits look upon us favour- 
ably, as persons travelling thither ; that they are touched 
with a concern and compassion for us, and, by the will and 
appointment of God, aid and assist us in our return to- 
wards our common country, that we may be blessed and 
happy with them in the communion of the saints triumph- 
ant; but .we are no where warranted to pray to them to 
conduct us thither. Thus St. Austin, " Attendunt nos pe- 
regrinos, et. misercntur nos, ct jussu Domini auxiliantur 
nobis, ut ad illam patriam communemaliquando redeamus, 
ct ibi cum illis fonle Dominico veritatis et ceternitatis ali- 
quando saturemur." . (In Psal. lx!xii.) 

Vcr. 19. All those days I did appear unto you, but I did 
neither eat.nor drink, but you did see a vision.] The Ge- 
neva version seems preferable, I" did neither eat nor drink, 
but you saw it in vision. .The Vulgate here renders, Vide- 
bar vobiscum manducare et bibere, sed ego cibb invisibili et 
potu, qui ab hominibus videri non potest, t utor. See Gen. 
xviii. 8. xix. 3. where, though the text says of the angels, 
which were guests unto Abraham and Lot, that they did 
eat, that must be, and is generally understood by inter- 
preters to be done only seemingly, or in appearance. 
And thus also some would . understand Luke xxiv. 43. 
kvunrtov avriov fyaytv, but it seems most probable, that our 
Saviour did really eat before them after his resurrection, 
to prove to them that his body was truly raised, and that 
he was not a phantom. or spirit. St. Austin indeed says, 
" That we ought not to believe that angels eat only in ap- 
pearance, when we read of their being entertained hospi- 
tably; though it may be true that men are often deceived 
in supposing them to eat out of necessity, like themselves, 
as Tobias was in supposing Raphael to eat through neces- 
sity like others, and for the support and nourishment of his 
Jjody. The bodies of the just, when they shall be raised, 
will have no need of bodily nourishment, as they will have 
no hunger nor thirst, and though they may have the power 
to eat, yet will they not, be forced to it by any necessity. 
After this sort we are to conceive of angels eating, when 
at any time they have appeared under the sensible and vi- 
sible figure of a human body; not that they then eat through 
any necessity or want, but because they chose to do it to 
familiarize and ingratiate themselves with those for whose 
service God sent them. The difference between them and 
mortals in this respect (continues he) may be exemplified 
by water drawn up and exhaled by the sun, or sucked in 
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by the parched and thirsty earth ; the former does it wholly 
by his power, the latter through necessity and the want of 
such a refreshment, aliter. absorbet terra aquam sitiens, 
aliter solis radius candens ; ilia indigentia, ista potential 
(Epist. 99.) But this explanation will not prove the point 
it was brought to illustrate : for if by eating we understand 
either the putting meat into the mouth, chewing it, and its 
going into the stomach, or else the nourishing and turning 
into the substance of the body what is eaten ; in either of 
these senses, it is certain angels do not really eat, for it is 
inconceivable how they can perform the first, as what they 
assume is only an aerial appearance of a body, not gross 
or carnal, or having any parts proper for mastication or di- 
gestion. Secondly, Allowing that angels have no occasion 
for nourishment, as they perceive no decay of their substance, 
nor want to repair their strength, as bodies do, through* the 
loss by exercise and perspiration, yet, upon the supposition 
that they eat, what becomes, it may be asked, of the viands 
which they partake of? Calmet therefore, as if sensible of 
these objections, supposes Raphael to make, what ho 
seemingly carries to his mouth, to vanish in an instant, 
and to disappear to the eyes of all present. And, indeed, 
though it may with some carry the suspicious air of leger- 
demain, yet how shall we account for what the Scripture 
affirms on this occasion, without supposing some deceptio 
visus, or illusion on the senses? 

Ver. 20. Write all things ivhich are done in a book.] It is 
commonly believed, that Tobit and Tobias wrote their own 
history. This opinion is principally founded upon the 
angel's commanding them to write all things that were done 
in a book. : In the Vulgate it is only, Narrate omnia mira- 
bilia ejus; but in the Hebrew, Greek, and the older Latin 
version it is, Ye shall write, &c. A second argument is, be- 
cause in the Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew copies, they speak, 
of themselves, avToirpo<T<*>iro>Q, or in the first person. (See Du 
Pin's Prelim. Dissert, p. 120.) Huetius thinks the twelve 
first chapters were wrote by Tobit the father; the wholq 
thirteenth chapter and part of the fourteenth, all but thelast 
two verses, by Tobias the son ; and that these, as mention- 
ing his death, were added by some uncertain author, pro- 
bably one of the family. (Demonstr. Evangel, prop. 4.) 
After this eclaircissement and explanation, the ordering 
what passed to be noted in a book, was doubtless to advance 
and propagate the belief of angelical visions and commu- 
nications with holy men, according to the received Jewish 
notions ; as what follows in the remainder of the chapter, of 
future glorious times and of the last and most distinguished 
state of the church in the new Jerusalem, built as of God 
with precious stones, was to comfort the afflicted and per- 
secuted Jews, with a prospect of the -approaching rain 
of their persecutors, and their certain deliverance and 
exaltation. 

Ver. 22. *Then they confessed the great and tvonderfuf 
works of God, and how the angel of the Lord had appeared 
nnto them.'] The rendering of the Vulgate here is very ob- 
servable; Tunc prostrati per horas tres infaciem benedixe- 
runt Denm. 1 shall conclude this chapter with a fine re- 
flection from the Port-Royal comment, upon the devout 
behaviour of these persons for mercies purely temporal : 
" How ought the consideration of this to affect such who 
know and are persuaded that not one particular angel, but ' 
the Lord of all those blessed spirits^ hatU, conversed with 
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them, not for the space of a few months, but for thirty-threo 
years; and during all that time laboured by the example of 
his life, words, and sufferings, not to cure one or two par- 
ticular persons only, but to save a lost world ! How great 
ought their tribute of thanksgiving to be, and with what 
prostration of soul and body should they appear before his 
throne, from a sense of the far greater things done for them ; 
when they consider this surprising mystery, thismost exalted 
instance of lovo and philanthropy, God emptying him- 
self of his majesty for the redemption of his creatures P 
(Com. in loc.) 

CHAP. XIIL 

Ver. 2. Ju OR he doth scourge, and hathmercy, he leadeth 
down to hell, and bringeth up again.] We meet with the like 
sentiment, Wisd. xvi. 13. Thou hast power of life and death, 
thou leadest to the gates of hell, and bringest up again. The 
expression in both places seems to be taken from 1 Sam. 
ii. 6. The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: he bringeth down 
to the grave, and bringeth up. " What consolation do these 
words administer to one of sound faith; and how refresh- 
ing is it to the afflicted servants of God, to be assured that 
the chastisement by which he proves their virtue tendeth 
to their good, and will end happily at the last! To murmur 
at God's dispensations is a sure mark of a weak faith, since 
the same hand that leadeth down to the gates of death, is as 
mighty to save, and to bring from thence him that is ready 
to perish. A consideration that should induce us under all 
afflictions to cast our care upon him who caretli for us." 
(Port-Royal com. in loc.) This prayer of Tobit's, in which 
he foretells not only what should happen to Israel, and to 
the holy temple at Jerusalem, but also the future triumph- 
ant state of God's church, was probably inserted by his 
son Tobias, who, from the beginning of this chapter, con- 
tinues the history to the two last verses. Munster's Hebrew 
copy has at the entrance of it, In tempore Mo scrijmt To- 
bias omnes sermones istos cum gaudio, dixitque Tobias, be- 
liedictus Dominus, &c. 

Ver. 3. Confess him before the gentiles, ye children of 
Israel, for he hath scattered us among them."] The Jews 
were carried away from their own land by Shalmaneser 
and Tiglath-Pileser, kings of Assyria, and dispersed in 
Jill the provinces of the kingdom of Babylon, (Esth. iii. 8.) 
and through various parts of the east; 'this was done, says 
the Vulgate, thatthey might publish the wonderful works of 
God in the land of their captivity, and convince the heathen, 
" Quia non est alius Deus omnipotens praeter eum." As 
the wisdom of God knows how to raise his own glory from 
events seemingly indifferent, so the captivity of the Israel- 
ites contribute to spread his honour among the nations in 
several respects. First, They were, or might be, convinced 
of the power and justice of God, in that they saw almost 
.an entire nation delivered over to captivity, and reduced to 
a state of slavery and bondage, as a punishment for their 
sins, even by the confession of the captives themselves. 
Secondly, Hereby the law of the Lord, the Scriptures his 
word, and the prophecies contained in them,M r ere spread and 
propagated through all Asia, which would one day dispose 
that people to know and return to the Lord God, and em- 
brace his true worship: which was the more probable, as 
many of the captives were likewise persons of great note and 



authority. (Sec i. 13. 21, 22.) And that they wanted neither 
care nor diligence to improve every opportunity to recom- 
mend their religion, wo may learn from the books of Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. Thirdly, God wrought special 
miracles in favour of his people, in countries where his 
name was unknown, in order to affect the minds and senses 
of the heathen, and to render them inexcusable in their ex- 
cesses, which were so many Witnesses and arguments in 
behalf of true religion against error and idolatry. Fourthly, 
The Almighty, in thus dispersing his chosen people, thereby 
fulfilled the prophecies which he had pronounced by the 
mouth of many of his prophets, that he would thus deal 
with them if they persisted in their iniquities. (See also 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. 2.) Lastly, The firm attachment 
of the prophets, Ezekiel and Daniel, to the law of their 
God, and the solid piety of Tobit, Mordecai, Esther, the 
companions of Daniel, and many others, in their captivity, 
as it did credit to their religion, so was it as signal a ro- 
buke, and a public condemnation, of tho reigning vices of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. 

Ver. 6. Therefore see what he will do for you.'] The Vul- 
gate has, Aspiciteergo, quce fecit nobiscum; to which agrees 
the Syriac. The Greek, teal StaaaaSe a noi-fati /utfl' t^oiv, 
sed contemplabimini quce facturus est erga vos; i. e. If you 
turn to him with your whole heart, then will lie turn to you, 
and ye shall see what great things he will do for you* Fa- 
gius's Hebrew copy has, Adeo tit demiremini multitudinem 
miraculorum, £t rerum mirabilium qnas faciet vobiscum; 
fieO* ifxu>v may mean, Ye shall see what he will do with you ; 
i. e. he will shew his power in gathering you out of all na- 
tions, and bring you back to your own country. Our ver* 
sion here is flat, and wants the spirit of the other. That of 
Geneva is preferable, If you deal uprightly before him, lie 
will not hide his face from you, and ye shall liear what he 
will do with you. 

In the land of my captivity do I praise him, and declare 
his might and majesty to a sinful nation.] Whom are we to 
understand by a sinful nation, either the Israelites or As- 
syrians ? Tho Vulgate seems to point out the Israelites, now 
captives on account of their sins. According to this ac- 
ceptation, Tobit blesses God, and magnifies his justice 
and power, not for favours to, but his chastisement of, an 
ungrateful people, laden with iniquity, who had rendered 
themselves unworthy of his mercy. Herein Tobit acted 
agreeably to the character of the true servants of God, who 
bless him even in and for the afflictions he is pleased to 
visit them with, and acknowledge the justice of his con- 
duct towards them, though he distinguishes not between 
them and sinners by any particular exemption. If they 
are fellow-sufferers with the ungodly in any national cala- 
mity, they are not so conceited of their own righteousness, 
as to complain of any hard lot, or to think that their inno- 
cence ought to have protected them from sharing the com- 
mon fate with tho rest. As applied to the Assyrians, the 
meaning cither is, That ho took a pleasure to publish the 
noble acts ofthcLord, and to shewforth all his praise, amidst 
that idolatrous people with whom he was in bondage; or 
he here refers in particular to that signal overthrow of the 
Assyrians some few years before, when tho angel of the 
Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a 
hundred fourscore and five thousand ; (2 Kings xix. 35.) an 
event, in which the Divine Majesty and Omnipotence most 
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conspicuously appeared, by the uncommon vengeance 
taken on that sinful nation. Or Tobit may be considered 
as speaking here prophetically, as he does in several parts 
of this hymn, regarding the future as if it was the time past, 
and foreseeing that which would come to pass a long time 
^fter, when God, taking pity upon his people, shall cause 
-them to return to their own land. He blesses God. even in 
his captivity, as if the restoration was already accom- 
plished, and, anticipating his mercy, blesses God for the 
greatness of it. See Lee's Dissert on the second book of 
Esdr. who makes the two last chapters to be both prophe- 
tical and cabalistical, p. 21. and observes farther, that 
there is such an agreement in several particulars between 
the two last chapters of Tobit, and the two last of the Re- 
velation, (chap. xiii. xiv. to the ^nd, and xiv. 5—8. comp. 
Jtev. xxi. 10. to the end, and xxii. 10. to the end, and 
xxii. 3->-6.) as it is not easy to know which hath been taken 
from the other, or alludeth to the other, p. 64. 

Ver. 10. Praise the everlasting King, that his tabernacle 
tnay be builded in thee again with joy.'} If this is to be under- 
stood literally of the destruction of the city and temple, as all 
the interpreters expound it, it mu^t refer to that in the reign 
of Zedekiah king of Judah, when Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon came up against Jerusalem, and took it, and burnt 
it with the temple. (2 Kings xxv.) Now this did riot hap- 
pen till above a hundred years after the history here related : 
to prevent, therefore, so great an anachronism, it will be 
more consistent to understand Tobit here as speaking pro* 
phetically, that the ruin of the house and kingdom of David 
should precede the coming of the Messias, but that the 
breaches thereof should be repaired and built again at his 
coming. The captivity of Zedekiah by the Chaldeans per- 
fected the fall of David's kingdom, whiqh could not rise be- 
fore the return from that captivity, and was to rise, as seems 
to be implied, before a new captivity began. But after the 
Babylonian captivity was over, none of David's race was 
of any great account: this, therefore, most probably relates 
to the days of the Messias; and the meaning seems to be, 
That God would restore the kingdom to the house and fa- 
mily of David in the person of the Messiah, and recover 
that family, which, for several years before his coming, 
was reduced to a mean and obscure condition, (Micah v. 2. 
Luke i. 48.) to its ancient splendour and dignity. Tobit 
bcre seems to refer to Amos ix. 11. In that day I will raise 
up the tabernacle of David which is fallen down; and, keep- 
ing to the met&phor of a tabernacle or building, prays, that 
God would raise up this tabernacle or building, and close 
up the breaches of it ; that at a certain future time he would 
again exalt David's kingdom, which, for awhile, had lain 
in a desolate and forsaken condition; or, in other -words, 
he prays for or foretells the happy days of the Messiah, l 
when, the time of that age they were then under being ful- 
filled, the miserable and captive Jews, whose condition an- 
swered to the ruinous materials in the prophet, will have 
great reason to rejoice in the blessed change, (see Bishop 
Chandler's Def. p. 175, &c.) and that the accomplishment 
of this long-wished-for event, viz. another and more com- 
plete return, than that from Babylon, made a part of their 
prayer, whilst the sacrifice was consuming. (See 2 Mace, 
i. 20, 27. 20. ii. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 11. Many nations shall come from far to the name of 
the Lord, ivith gifts in their hands, even gifts toJhe King of 



heaven.'] This relates to the calling of the gentiles, as does 
xiv. 7. who shall emb'race the true Teligion, that, of Jesus 
Christ, as should seem from the mention of gifts, by way 
®f homage, which probably has a distant glance at the of- 
fering of the wise men. Matt. ii. 11. Or thus, God shall call 
the gentiles to enter into covenant with him, and make those 
of them that shall be called by his name to become his peo- 
ple and possession, (see Bishop Chandler's Dqf. p. 112.) 
and to be part of the restored kingdom of David, to supply 
the many families that were lost from his heritage, and the 
place of the ten tribes that fell off first from David's king- 
dom, and of many of the two tribes that never returned from 
their dispersion. This Amos expresses by the remnant of 
Edom and of all the heathen being possessed by the Lord, 
and called by his name, Amos ix. 12. It is very observa- 
ble, that in Fagius's Hebrew copy, the very words of Psal. 
lxxii.10. to which likewise Tobit may probably- allude, are 
inserted at length. Calmet understands this, as connected 
with the two foregoing verses, of the great respect paid to 
the holy city after the captivity by the greatest princes of 
the w r orld, Cyrus, Darias, Artaxerxes, Alexander the Great, 
the kings of Egypt and Syria, and even some of the Roman 
emperors testified their value for it and the temple, by great 
presents and offerings sent thither ; that since the establish- 
ment of Christianity, the great regard for this holy place 
has not diminished; many emperors and kings have con- 
tributed to enlarge its beauty or privileges, and have prided 
themselves in being styled its protectors. Hence the seve- 
ral crusades and holy wars which catholics have engaged 
in, to rescue the holy land from the possession and pro- 
fanation of infidels: hence those many voyages and pil-> 
grimages, which Christians of all ranks have taken, merely 
to have the pleasure to see that holy city which Jesus Christ 
honoured with his presence and miracles : hence the great 
care to preserve its venerable remains, and to consecrate 
even the very dust; (see August, de Civit. Dei, lib. xxii. 
cap. 8.) but the first sense is most natural. 

Ver. 16. Jbr Jerusalem shall be built up with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stone: thy walls, and towers, 
and battlements, of pure gold.] Tobit having prefigured, 
under the image of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem af- 
ter tho captivity, the far more glorious establishment of the 
Christian church, immediately passes on to the description 
of the new and heavenly Jerusalem, or the church triumph- 
ant above. The magnificence and pompousness of the 
expressions leave no room to doubt that this is not to be 
understood literally, but of that spiritual building, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. (Eph. ii. 20.) 
This description very much resembles that, Rev. xxi. 10. 
18. 23. of the new Jerusalem, so called to distinguish it 
from the earthly city of that name, jind is there described 
as coming down from God, and adorned with all those 
gifts and graces which can render it glorious and durable, 
which are metaphorically represented ^under the figure of a 
solid, four-square, and beautiful structure, consisting all of 
. gold and precious stones; having the glory of God upon it, 
and appearing with so remarkable a difference, that as that 
to -the Israelites was like devouring fire, terrible to behold; 
this should have nothing of terror in it, but only a pleasing, 
delightful splendour, like unto that of the most beautiful 
jasper, clear as crystal, whose glory and lustre should be 
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so constant, as not to need either the sun or moon to en- 
lighten the said city. To this the writer to the Hebrews 
probably refers in those words, -n)v tovq St/uAfovc ixowav 7 ™~ 
\iv, (Heb. xi. 10.) i. e. the city which hath tins* foundations, 
or the new Jerusalem, the foundations of whose walls were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones. Plato seems 
to have borrowed these figures, when he sets forth the beauty 
and felicity of the paradisiacal earth, by the stones of se- 
veral colours and brightness which it abounded with: " In 
this pure earth (which he supposes to be quite different, as 
well as far Tcmoved from this of ours), the true light is al- 
ways to be seen, and the appearance admirable and sur- 
prising; all things there shine with the glistering lustre of 
gold, jaspers, sapphires, and emeralds, and those that in- 
habit it enjoy a long life, free from accidents or afflictions/' 
(In Phsed.) Who does not discern the style of the prophets 
in this passage, or can anyway doubt that this notion of 
his was borrowed from their lofty description of the glorious 
Jerusalem, and that the names of the precious stones are 
particularly taken from Isa. liv. 11 — 13. where God pro- 
mises to lay the foundations of his future church in the lat- 
ter times with sapphires, and all her borders with pleasant 
stones; or from Ezek. xxviii. 13. where the glory of Eden 
is represented by the plenty and joiut lustre of gems of va- 
rious kinds? From these fine images of the prophets, which 
Tobit adopts into this hymn, he encourages his nation in 
the hopes and expectation of the Messias, when great shall 
bo the peace of the once afflicted children. (See Bishop 
Chandler's Def. p. 52.) St. Austin alluding to and charmed 
with this glorious description, in pious rapture breaks forth, 
"Felix anima mea, semperque felix in ssecula, si intucri 
meruero gloriam tuam, beatitudincm tuam, pulchritudincm 
tuam, portas, et muros, ct plateas tuas, et mansioncs tuas 
multas, nobilissimos civestuos, etfortissimum rcgem tuum 
in decorc suo. Muri namque tui ex lapidibus pretiosis", 
portas tuac ex raargaritis optimis, plateee tuee ex auro.pu- 
rissimo: in quibus juenndura alleluja sine intermissione 
concinitur: mansionestuac multas quadratis lapidibus fun- 
datac, sapphiris constructor, laterculis coopcrtae aureis. In 
quas nullus ingrcditur nisi mundus, nullus habitat inqu hia- 
tus." (Medit. cap. 25.) 

Ver. 18. And all her streets shall say, Hallelujah, and 
they shall praise him, saying. Blessed be God which hath 
extolled it for ever.'] In Fagius's Hebrew copy it \s,Blessed 
be God who hath exalted the horn of his kingdom for ever; 
i.e. made the hortfof David to bud forth. And accordingly 
the streets did sing Hallelujah, when the blessed Jesus, as 
the Messias, was conducted triumphantly into Jerusalem; 
for then the multitude cried aloud, Hosanna, Blessed be the 
kingdom of our father David, that comethin the name of the 
Lord: Ilosannain the highest. (Mark xi. 10.) See Isa. lx. 
18, &c. from whence this verse, at least the beginning of 
it, seems to be taken. ' 

CHAP. XIV. 

Ver. 2.jOL ND he was eight-and-fifty years old when he 
lost his sight, which was restored to him after eight years.] 
The Vulgate has only fifty-six years, and that he recovered 
his 'sight when he was sixty, being blind only four years. 
There is the like disagreement in the versions about the 
time of Tobit's death ; the Vulgate makes him one hundred 



and two years old, the Greek one hundred and fifty-eight, 
fifty-six years difference. And so with respect to Tobias; 
the former supposes him ninety-nine at his death, and our 
version, following the Greek, one hundred and twenty- 
seven. This uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the deter 
minate time of Tobit's age, when he prophesied of Nine- 
veh's approaching ruin, or to ascertain the particular year 
of its destruction, as happening just before Tobias's death. 
And, indeed, that great event is a point far from being 
agreed and settled among chronologers ; Archbishop Usher 
placing it fourteen years earlier, in the fifteenth year of 
Josiah; Newton, Prideaux, Whiston, &c. fourteen or fif- 
teen years later, about the twenty-ninth of that prince's 
reign, which was the twenty-third of Cyaxares, in the king- 
dom of Media. What is most certain, says Calmct, is, 
that there is a mistake crept into one or both the texts, 
with respect to the years of Tobit and his son ; and the di- 
versity of the versions confirms this. 

Ver. 4. I believe those things which Jonas the prophet 
spake of Nineveh, that it shall be overthrown.] Grotius 
contends, that both here and ver. 8* the true reading of the 
Greek is, Naov/xo? 6 Trpofynrrw, and Junius seems of the 
same opinion. That prophet, indeed, (chap. ii. iii.) did 
foretell the revenge which God would take of the Assyrians 
for their repeated provocations, and for all the wrongs 
done to the ten tribes whom they had carried away captive, 
by making an utter end of Nineveh, that once famous city 
of three days' journey; hut there seems no necessity for 
such an alteration of the text, if the prophecy of Jonah 
did really extend to and include the destruction of Nineveh 
by the Modes and Babylonians; and that it did so, seems 
probable from the following reasons : — First, Though it is 
well known that, upon the humiliation and repentance of 
the inhabitants, the first prediction of Jonah against Nine- 
veh, that it should be destroyed in forty days, was not at 
that time fulfilled, yet it seems necessary to infer, that the 
like judgments hung over that city, to be executed at such 
a time hereafter, when the people were equally wicked and 
abandoned. The sentence, therefore, against itsccnis only 
suspended, and its destruction, as St. Jerome observes, 
(Praefat. in Jon.) deferred, till those who before had found 
mercy, should, by a relapse into the like vicious courses, 
make it.neccssary for God to bring upon them those judg- 
ments, which had been only respited for a time, and lay, as it 
were, dormant, till the increase of their wickedness should 
again make them ripe for destruction. Secondly, and 
more particularly, It seems not improbable, that a clause in 
the present copies of Zcphaniah, (ii. lS-^lS. iii. 1.) which 
foretells the destruction of Nineveh, docs not belong to 
that prophet, but to the prophecy of Jonah, though now 
dropped, in which he foretells afresh the final destruction 
of that city; and to this Tobit, as having another and 
better copy of Jonah's prophecy, may probably allude: 
see Wliiston's Authen. Record, vol. ii. Appendix iv. and 
indeed his reasons for this suspicion, from Zcph. iii. 1. 
where woe is denounced against Nineveh, called, according 
to the LXX. the famous redeemed city, and by the Syriac, 
emphatically, the city of Jonah; and from ver. G. as referring 
to the destruction of Nineveh as already past, arc strong 
arguments in favour of his opinion. The like interpolation 
of a prophecy, and upon the very same occasion, he sus- 
pects to be, 2 Esd. ii. 8, 9. 20—23. 
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Jerusalem shall be desolate, and the house of God in it 
shall be burned.] This passage, as it occuts in the Vulgate 
and most of the Latin versions, has been objected to as a 
mistake in point of time, as making mention of the temple 
of Jerusalem as then burnt, which being inconsistent with 
the times in which it is placed, has given occasion-to some 
to overthrow the authority of this book. > But the Greek 
version, and the English which is taken from it, speak pro- 
phetically of it, as an event which was still to happen, and 
not historically, as of that which was already done. But 
there is no necessity of supposing with some, that Tobit 
had the gift of prophecy, he rather grounds his observation 
on the prophecies of others, Jer. xxvi. 18. Micah iii. 12. 
which expressly foretold this desolation of Jerusalem, and 
the house of God, in the days of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
and so it continued for fifty-two years after; till, by the 
favour of Cyrus, the Jews being released from their capti- 
vity, and restored again to their own land, repaired these 
ruins, and built again their holy city. (2 Kings xxv. 8. 
Jer. Hi. 12.) 

Ver. 5. And that again God toill have mercy on them, 
and bring them again into the land, where they shall build 
a temple, but not like to the first, until the time of that age 
be fulfilled;- and afterward they shall return from all 
places of their captivity, and build up Jerusalem gloriously, 
and the house of God shall be built in it for ever, with a 
glorious building, as the prophets have spoken thereof] 
Tobit here prophesies of three periods, which should fall 
after his time. First, The rebuilding of the temple, which 
should continue to the conclusion or the consummation of 
the age, i. e. the Jewish state; for the words, 2wc irXnpw- 
Qaxrt Kaipol tov altovog, are here to be rendered, till or when 
the seasons of the age be fulfilled, called, Matt. xxiv. 3. 
vvvriXua aluvog, the consummation or conclusion of the 
age, or, as Fagius's Hebrew copy has it, till the first age 
was out. For the Jews were wont to distinguish their state 
under the law, which they called the present age, from tho 
period of time after the coming of the Messiah, which they 
called the age to come. Thus Daniel seals his prophecy 
to the time of the end, or consummation, as the Greek ren- 
ders it, not the end of all time, but of the Jewish economy. 
And so the destruction of the Jewish state may be styled 
the consummation, fulfilling, or the shutting up that age, 
which is the second period. And then after, in the third 
period, follows the state of Christianity, the glorious Jeru- 
salem, that building spoken of by the prophets, and in the 
Apocalyptical visions, xxi.18,19. and described here, ver. 
6. by the turning of tho nations, converting of the gentiles, 
serving God truly, and burying their idols, which clearly is 
the state of Christianity. The learned Mr. Mcde conjec- 
tures from the words, and afterward they shall return from 
all places of their captivity, that the sense is very imper- 
fect, and that there is an hiatus here of a whole sentence 
both in the Greek and Jerome's version: for, according to 
the present reading, he says there is no connexion of the 
parts, mention being made of a return from captivity, dif- 
ferent from the former, and yet their going into that capti- 
vity is omitted. From the authority therefore of Fagius's 
Hebrew copy, he would have this sentence inserted, And 
they shall go again into another very grietfous captivity, be- 
yond all the former in its greatness and duration; and then 
what follows comes in ycry naturally, And afterivard they 



shall return from alt places of their captivity ; (de duplici 
Jndseae Captiv. p. 580.) for the mention of a return cannot 
be sense, without a preceding one of a captivity. -And that 
it belongs to the destruction of tho Jews by the Romans; 
appears by another passage added also in that Hebrew 
copy, and directly parallel to Matt. xxiv. 31. for as there 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, v. 29. mention is made 
of the angels sent to gather the elect Jews from the four 
winds, so it follows in that Hebrew copy, But God, holy 
and blessed, shall remember and gather them from the four 
corners of the world. (See Dan. xii. 1.) We have in Jere- 
miah an eminent prophecy of the restoration and final 
happy state of all the twelve tribes, with the mention of 
the horrible distress they were in before. (Jer. xxx. 1 — 24. 
xxxi. 1^14. 23—25. 27— 40.-1. 4—7. 19, 20. li." 5—10. 
15—19.) This is also agreeable to what the /prophet 
Micah says,- v. 3, 4. ." Although God will send his ruler 
or Messiah into Israel, yet he will let Israel Temain in 
captivity till Sion hath gone the full time of her travail, and 
then her sorrows shall have a joyful issue; then the rem- 
nant of his brethren shall return with the children of Israel, 
arid ; he (the Messias) shall stand and feed in the strength 
of the Lord, &c. and they shall be converted, and he (the 
Christ) shallbe great unto the ends of the earth, and he 
shall be the peace." (See Bishop Chandler's Def. p. 158.) 

Ver. 6. And all nations* shall turn, and fear the Lord 
God truly, and shall bury their idols.] The learned prelate 
above quoted says, that in this, and the foregoing verses, 
Tobit mentions four great events which he took from the 
prophets ; viz. The end of the Jewish age or state, and a 
long captivity of his nation ensuing it. Secondly, A general 
return from the captivity. Thirdly, The rebuilding of the 
city and temple gloriously: and, lastly, The conversion of 
all the gentile nations from idolatry, when the horn or 
kingdom of his people should be exalted. (Ibid. p. 50.) With 
respect to this last particular, we may in general take notice, 
that the destruction of idolatry is often mentioned in the 
prophets as a principal circumstance in their description 
of the flourishing state of the church, which should come 
to pass in aftertimes; see Isa. i. 29. Jer. iii. 17. xvi. 19. 
Zech. xiii. 2. But that of Micah, v. 12 — 14. is most clear 
and full, And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the 
Lord, that I will cut off all witchcrafts out of thine hand, and 
thou shalt have no more soothsayers. Tliy graven images also 
will I cut off, and thy standing images out of the midst of 
thee, and thou shalt no more vjorship the work of .thine 
hands. And I will pluck up thy groves out of the midst of 
thee, &c. ' And it* appears to have been the sentiment of 
the ancient Jews themselves, that the uttef abolishing of 
idolatry should attend the happy times of the Messias. 

Ver. 10. Remember how Aman handled Achiacharus that 
brought him up; how out of light he broiighthim into dark- 
ness, and how he rewarded him again: yet Achiacharus was 
saved, but the other had his reward ; for he went down into 
darkness. Manasses gave alms, and escaped the snares of 
death, which they had set for him; but Aman fell into the 
snare, andperislied.] 'Ek tov <j5>wtoc vyaytv avrbv ug to gkotoq, 
i. e. He endeavoured, according to Drusius, to take away 
his life, or, from a flourishing condition, to bring him into 
poverty or banishment. Who Achiacharus was, is un- 
certain; probably it is Tobit's nephew, mentioned i. 21. 
pci. 18. Much less do we know who Aman or Manasses is* 
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There is nd reason, but the mere name, to suppose the latter 
to be Judith's husband ; it is more likely to be, as Junius 
conjectures, another name for Achiacharus, and that Nas- 
bas should bo inserted in the text instead of it. (Sec note 
on xi. 18.) Nor is Aman here, that Hainan who was Mor- 
decai's and the Jews' enemy, whose history we have in 
the book of Esther ; for this is utterly incompatible with the 
time which Tobit is supposed to live in. The elevation of 
Mordccai to his great dignity, and the fall and disgrace of 
Haman, happened after the captivity of Babylon was 
ended, and after the time of Darius the Medc. This, there- 
fore, is either an interpolation, as some suppose, in the 
history, and indeed it is wholly omitted by the Vulgate, or 
it refers to some accident or charge against Achiacha- 
rus, which Tobias was acquainted with, possibly brought 
against him by some haughty ungrateful courtier whom he 
had contributed to raise. However, from his happy escape, 
through God's blessing on his deeds, from the perfidious- 
ncss and treachery of Aman, we arc furnished with a fresh 
instance of the power and reward of charity, and of the 
truth of Tobit*s observation, iv. 10. That alms deliver 
from death, and suffer not to come into darkness; the very 
phrase used here. 

Ver. 15. But before he died, he heard of the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, which was taken by Nabuchodonosor and 
Assuerus.'] Usher, in his Annals, A. M. 3378. Prideaux, 
Conncx. p. 47, 48. and other learned men, understand 
rthis of Nabopolassar, father to Nebuchadnezzar (called 
in the Greek Nabuchodonosor), and Cyaxarcs, king of 
Media, called by Daniel Ahasuerus, ix. 1» This remark- 
able transaction is generally placed in the twenty-ninth 
year of king Josiah, and the fixing it to this time, ex- 



actly agrees with the account givdn by th6 heathen his- 
torians, Herodotus, Strabo, Alexander Polyhistor, and 
others. Eusebius places the time of the taking of Nineveh 
in the twenty-second year of Cyaxarcs, and the Hebrews 
in the first of Nabuchodonosor, both which accounts agree ; 
for according to Eusebius, this twenty-second year of Cy- 
axarcs falls in with the first of Nabuchodonosor. These 
two princes entering into an alliance together, by means of 
a marriage between Amyitis, daughter of Astyagcs, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, marched with their 
combined forces against Nineveh, and besieged Chinilada- 
nus in it ; and after the city was taken, his dominions were 
shared between the two conquerors ; Nabopolassar became 
master of Nineveh and Babylon; and Cyaxarcs, of Media 
and the bordering provinces. Some learned men have start- 
ed an inquiry, how Cyaxarcs and Assuerus can be the same 
person? Sir Isaac Newton gives the following solution of 
it, * That Assuerus is the same name with Achsucrns, 
Oxyares, Axares, and Cy, in the* Persian language, signi- 
fying a prince or ruler, Cyaxares means prince Axares." 
(ChronoL see also Drusii Quaesit. p. 17, 18.) It is uncer- 
tain who inserted the two last verses of this book; Tobias 
is generally supposed to have continued the history from 
the end of the twelfth chapter to ver. 14. of this, but he 
could not write the account of his own death, it was 
added probably by one of the family, as what relates to 
Moses's death, at the end of the Pentateuch, was inserted 
by Joshua his successor, or some other hand. I shall 
only observe, that though the Syriac concludes as our ver- 
sion, yet Munster's and Fagius's Hebrew copies omit thQ 
mention of the death both of father and son. 
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Ver. 1. JLNthe twelfth year. 2 How is this consistent with 
what is mentioned ver. 13. where it is said that he marched 
in battle array in the seventeenth year? Vatablus and others, 
to avoid this difficulty, suppose the war to have begun in 
the twelfth year of Nabuchodonosor, and to be finished in 
the seventeenth. But this is more than they have authority 
'for ; the account being rather of a particular battle, than of 
a continued war. Possibly this is. one of those various 
Tcadings which Jerome professeth to have cut off, as cor- 
ruptionsof'the text; for it docs not occur in his transla- 
tion. And agreeably his version placcth the expedition of 
Holofcrncs, that was the next ycaT after this battle of 
Ttagau, in the thirteenth year of Nabuchodonosor, which 
'Dr. Prideaux says is the 'truth of the matter. (Conncx. 
Vol. i. p. 29.) It is remarkable that the Greek* text of this 



book precedes the Latin one five years, as appears from 
the instance above, and from ver. 1. of the next chapter, 
where the Greek has the eighteenth year, which in Jerome's 
version is only the thirteenth. Some account for the dif- 
ference this way, that Nabuchodonosor, the adopted son 
or grandson of Asar-haddon, reigned jointly with him five 
years, and sole thirteen years, to the time of his army be- 
ing cut off with Holofcrncs before Bcthulia, (chap, xv.) In 
the last year but one of his reign Nabuchodonosor over- 
came Arphaxad, and destroyed Ecbatane, and in his last, 
Holoferncs was beheaded by Judith. The Vulgate begins 
this book with, Itaque Arphaxad, &c. which looks as if this 
was a continuation of something preceding. Calmet says, 
" It may be joined to the history of Tobit without any great 
inconvenience, or much breaking in upon the regular series 
of events. For the building of Ecbatane, and the war be- 
tween Arphaxad and Nabuchodonosor mentioned here^ 
follow closely enough, the taking of Nineveh by Assuerus, 
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V e. Cyaxares, or Astyages, which Tobias lived long enough 
to hear of, and the taking of Nineveh is the last event men- 
tioned in the book of Tobit." But it cannot be inferred 
from this connective particle, that Judith is a continuation 
of the preceding history, because these two do not syn- 
chronize, if that of Judith is rightly placed, A.M. 3348. and 
the taking of Nineveh, according to Usher, be in 3378. Nor 
ought this to be joined to Tobit, or necessarily to follow it, 
because so placed in most editions, the placing thereof 
probably being accidental and arbitrary : nor do their sub- 
jects agree, the history of Tobit being the memoirs of a 
private family, and Judith that of the Jewish nation. It 
seems more probable, as Calmpt conjectures, either that 
this history made a part of, and was taken from, some pub- 
lic registers, wherein the most remarkable events are en- 
tered and recorded, in a regular series and order; or that 
the partiele here is superfluous, as alike one, et, is placed 
at the head of several books of Scripture, where it has no- 
thing to do with the sense. But the best way to solve this 
is to observe, that the Greek and other more correct ver- 
sions wholly omit it. 

Of the reign of Nabuchodonosor, who reigned in Nineveh 
the great city.'] The Mcdes, after subduing several of tho 
neighbouring nations, under the conduct of their second 
king Phraortes, invaded Assyria. Saosduchinus, or Saos- 
duehius, called here Nabuchodonosor, raised a powerful 
army to oppose them, summoning the whole force of his 
wide-spreading dominions, and inviting all the nations of 
the cast to his assistance. Most of those which wero 
summoned received his ambassadors with contempt, upon 
which he resolves on nothing less than being avenged on 
the whole earth, and choosing Holofernes for the instru- 
ment of his vengeance ; as he was commander-in-chief pf 
bis forces, he orders him to put all to the sword who 
should oppose him, (ii. ,11.) As to the cruelty >vith which 
these orders were executed, the dread and terror that merr 
cilcss general struck into the countries through which he 
marched, the courageous resolution taken by the Jews to 
withstand the mighty conqueror, the great strait tp Which 
the city of Bethulia and their whole nation were reduced, 
and their miraculous deliverance ; and, lastly, the great 
slaughter of the Assyrian army ; these particulars wp have 
a distinct and minute account of in the following chapters, 
Herodotus confirms the main .of this history, telling us, 
that Phraortes, the Mede, made war against the Assyrians, 
" Those I mean, (says lie, Jib, i. pap. 102.) who lived at 
Nineveh, who had formerly been the chief of all, but now 
were deserted by their friends or vassals, though never- 
theless in a good condition to defend themselves." No 
two historical pieces can, so far as they are concerned to- 
gether, more illustrate each other than Herodotus and tlijs 
book of Judith. (See Montfaucon, Hist. Vcr, Judith.) It 
hath been objected, that the king pf Nineveh is here called 
Nabuchodonospr, wjiich is the proper name pf the kings* 
of Babylon ; to this it may be answered, That we find not 
only in writers of different characters, the Greek and He- 
brew, the 3acrcd nnd profane, but even in writers of the 
same nation, the same person under different appellations : 
though therefore in strictness of speech it may be counted 
an error in history, to call the king of Nineveh by the name 
of Nabuchodonosor, yet, as it was the .style and manner of 
the Jews to denote any prinep who lived beyond the Eu- 



phrates by that name, (see Tobit xiv. 15.) we* need not 
wonder to find this writer, who wrote either at Babylon or 
in Chaldea, and lived in an age when the fame and repur, 
tation of Nabuchodonosor the Great had, quite eclipsed the 
name of all his predecessors, calling another prince, who; 
lived at a far distance, viz. Saosduchinus, the king of 
Assyria, by the name of the king of Babylon, which per- 
haps at that time might be the standing name of every 
great and distant monarch. Others say, that this Nabu- 
chodonosor, then king of Assyria, sprang from the royal 
line of the kings of Babylon, and that he chose to retain 
the Chaldee name of the kings of Babylon, viz. Nabu- 
chodonosor, ap a standing memorial of his extraction, and 
that it might appear he was king of Babylon as well as of 
Assyria and Nineveh. 

In the days of Arphaxad, which reigned over the MedesJ] 
Arphaxad Seems to be a common name of all the kings of 
Media, as Merodaeh was of those of Babylon, and Pharaoh 
or Ptolemy of those of Egypt. The question is, what Ar- 
. phaxad is here meant? As Arphaxad is said to be that 
king who was the founder of Media, Prideaux contends that 
Deioces must be the person. (Connex. vol, i. p, 28.) But 
Calmet and many others are of opinion, that by Arphaxad 
is not here meant the Deioces in Herodotus, but his son 
Phraortes, who succeeded him in the kingdom of Media; 
which seems more probable, as the history informs us, that 
this Arphaxad was overcome by Nabuchodonosor, or Saosr 
duchinus, king of Assyria, and slain in the mountains of 
Ragau, by the Assyrian archers, (i. 15.) which even HeroJ- 
dotus himself makes to be the fate not of Deioces the father, 
but of his son Phraortes, (lib. i. cap. 97.) who, having subr 
dued the Persians, as he tells.us, and made himself master 
of almost all Asia, was not content therewith, but coming 
at last to attempt Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, was him- 
self defeated and killed in the bold attempt. 

In JLcbatane.] This city is by the ancients, constantly- 
called Ecbatan of Media, to distinguish it from another in 
Syria, bearing the same name. For beauty and magnifi- 
cence it was little inferior to Babylon or Nineveh. In com- 
pass it is said to have been near two hundred furlongs. It 
was the metropolis of all JJedja, and the seat both of the 
JVledian and Persian mpnarchs, their ordinary residence in 
the heat of symnjer, as Susa was in the winter-time. The 
royal palace was about seven furlongs, or a mile in cora<- 
pass, and built with all the cost and skill that a stately 
edifice did requirp. (Polyb. lib. x.) Some of its beams are 
said to be pf silver, &nd the rest of cedar strengthened with 
plates of gold. 

Ver.2. And built in Ecbatane walls round about of stones 
hewn three cubits broad and six cubits long.] Prideaux says 
of JDeiopes, that having repaired, beautified, andenlargcd^ 
the city of Ecbatana (which, according Jo Diodprus, lib. ii. 
had been built from the times of Semirarais, one thousand 
three hundred years before), he made it the royal scat of his 
kingdom, and reigned there with great wisdom, honour, 
and prosperity, fifty-three years; during which time, it 
growing to be a great city, he is for this reason reckoned by 
the Greeks to have been the founder of it: (Connex. vol. i\ 
p. 20.^) but as the writer of this history does not mention 
thp founding pf this city here, though the Vulgate, without 
authority, docs, but the adding new and magnificent forti- 
fications to it, it is probably tp be understood of Phraortes 
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his son, who being a prince of warlike spirit, and having 
many forces under his command, may not improperly be 
supposed to delight m works of this nature. His father in- 
deed might lay the foundation of some great designs, and 
during his lifetime carry on the buildings, and leave the 
completion of them to his son, as undertakings of this kind 
are not so soon completed; and in this sense he may be 
considered as a joint founder, and what is here said of Ar- 
phaxad be applied to him. Particular mention, we may 
observe, is hero made of the largeness of the stones em- 
ployed in the works, as the ancients placed a great part of 
the magnificence of their buildings herein, as appears from 
the description of old monuments in history, and from the 
ruins of such antique buildings as have in some measuro 
escaped the injury of time and the rudeness of past ages. 

And made the height of the wall seventy cubits, and the 
breadth thereof fifty cubits. Ver. 3. And set the toivers 
thereof upon the gates of it a hundred cubits high, and the 
breadth thereof in the foundation threescore cubits.} The 
walls of this city aTe much celebrated by the ancients, and 
minutely described by Herodotus. (Lib. i. cap. 98.) They 
were seven in number, all of a circular form, and gradually 
rising above each other by the height of the battlements of 
each wall. The situation of the ground, rising by an easy 
ascent/ was very favourable to the design of building them, 
and perhaps first suggested it. The royal palace and trea- 
sury were within the innermost circle of the seven. The 
first of these walls was equal in circumference to the city of 
Athens, i.e. according to Thucydides, (lib.i.) one hundred 
and seventy-eight furlongs, and had white battlements, the 
second black, the third of a purple colour, the fourth blue, 
and the fifth of deep orange. But the two innermost, as 
serving more immediately for a fence to the royal person of 
the king, and.within one of which was his palace, were em- 
bellished above the other; the one being covered or gilt with 
silver, and the other with gold. Each of them being higher 
than the other, and distinguished by the colour of their se- 
veral pinnacles, gave unto the eye a most agreeable pro- 
spect. (Herod, ibid.) This description indeed of Herodo- 
tus savours somewhat of romance, but the uncommon height 
and superb magnificence of the walls are confirmed by other . 
good authorities. It should seem as if the walls of Ecba- 
tane were each of them seventy cubits high, fifty cubits 
broad, and the towersupon the gates a hundred cubits higher; 
but this is to be understood only of the innermost wall. 
And this is the more probable, because the description in 
these verses is of the height and breadth, rov rd%ov^, the 
wall, not ivalls, as if a particular one was only meant. Tlie 
'Vulgate is faulty in rendering, Fecit muros ejus in latitudi- 
nem cubitoruvi septuaginta, et in altitudinem cubitorum tri- 
ginta. St. Jerome's version agrees with our translation, and 
understands the seventy cubits of the height, which seems 
the true rendering, and is confirmed by the Greek and 
Syriac. 

Ver. 4. And he made the gates thereof, even gates that 
were raised to the height of seventy cubits, and the breadth 
of them teas forty cubits.] It is to be presumed, that this ex- 
traordinary height takes in all the embellishments over and 
about the doors, and not that the gates themselves ppened 
to such an exact height. We shall, the less wonder at the 
extraordinary grandeur of the towers and gates here men- 
tioned, if we reflect upon what is jelated of Nineveh, — that it 



had fifteen hundred towers upon the walls of it, each of them 
a hundred feet high: and on what Josephus says of the 
gates of the temple of Jerusalem, that they were sixty cubits 
high and twenty broad. 

Ver. 5. In the great plain, which is the plain in the bor- 
ders of Ragau.] The plains of Ragau are very probably 
those which lie about Rages, a town of Media, standing 
upon the mountains of Ecbatana, and distant about a small 
day's journey from that city. 

Ver. G.] There is a great difference between the Greek and 
Latin version of this book, particularly as to the proper 
names. Probably both the great plain itself and the rivers 
had different names. What is called here and in the Greek, 
Hydaspes, is styled Jadason in the Latin versions. Calmcf 
observes, that the Syriac is most exact as to the names of 
places; it reads here, that Nabuchodonosor engaged with' 
Arphaxad in the plains of Dura, mentioned Dan. iii. and 
instead of the river Jadason, it puts Ulai, which occurs 
likewise in Dan. viii. 21. 

Ver. 7. Smt unto all that dwelt in Persia.] The mention 
of the Persians as a distinguished people at the time of 
this transaction has been thought inaccurate; as the namo 
of the Persians was hardly if at all known before Cyrus, at 
least they were till then an obscure people, and included 
under the name of Elam, orElamites. (See Boch. Geogr. 
lib. iv. cap. 10.) But this objection, supposing it well 
grounded, is not particular to this writer. Inaccuracies in 
geography and chronology are found in almost all ancient 
writers ; and even the sacred text is not free from them, at 
least according to our version/ 

Ver. 10. Until you come beyond Tanis and Memphis, and 
to all the inhabitants of Egypt.] The Vulgate only mentions 
Urram Jesse, which Calmet expounds the land of Goshen, 
in the lower Egypt, called the land of Gesem, I presume, 
in- the preceding verse. Probably by synecdoche apart 
was designed for the whole. It should seem from this and 
ver. 12. thatNabuchodonosor did command in Egypt before 
the conquest of Judea, which yet was a necessary passage 
for the invading of Egypt : what is mentioned therefore here 
of Egypt, has been condemned by Diodate and others, if 
not as false, at least as premature. But allowing this, 
might not such an imperious and conceited prince as Nabu- 
chodonosor is here described, send his orders to those be- 
yond Tanis and Memphis, and to all the inhabitants of 
Egypt, though he had no power or command in Egypt; to 
attend his summons, and to accompany him to the battle? 
Which indeed appears from the following verse to have been 
the very case. He who expected the whole earth should 
submit to him, might easily flatter himself that Egypt, a 
small part of it, would not dispute his orders. The like an- 
swer may serve for his message into Persia, ver. 7. 

Ver. 11. But all the inhabitants of the land made light 
of the commandment of Nabuchodonosor, neither went they 
with him to battle, for they Were not afraid of him : yea, he 
was before them as one man, and they sent away his ambas- 
sadors from them without effect, and ivith disgrace.] It may 
seem surprising and strange, that the inhabitants of the 
land should dare to behave in the manner here related, 
except they thought that Nabuchodonosor could not stand 
against Arphaxad, a valiant prince, and at the head of a 
numerous and powerful army. The truth is, after the de- 
struction of Sennacherib's army by the destroying angel in 
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Judea, the power and credit of iho kings of Assyria be- 
gan to dwindle; and among others who broke from that 
government was Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, who 
before was tributary to the king of Assyria; ' Or probably, 
the nations mentioned in the foregoing verses, instructed by 
the misfortunes of others, and seeing that their submission 
served only to render the conqueror more fierce and' inso- 
lent, might take the resolution here mentioned/ though 
seemingly rash and imprudent. It seems, most probable 
that this message and invitation to the inhabitants of the 
several places here mentioned to come to his assistance, 
.was before the engagement with Arphaxad, as our version, 
following the Greek, represents it; but the Vulgate makes 
it to be after that battle, to induce them by a sense of his 
conquests; and the terror of his arms, to submit to his do- 
minion and empire ; or whether he sent to the same people 
twice, as some have conjectured, both before and after the 
engagement: however this be, it is certain that his pride 
.was very sensibly piqued at the disappointment, when' he 
found so many people, whom, in his own mind, he looked 
upon as already vanquished and subdued, daring to dispute 
his orders, and affronting him in the person of his ambassa- 
dors. They regarded him, says the text, only as one man, 
i. e. as a private man, without respecting his public dignity 
or character, as one that had no right or business to com- 
mand them to attend, and, therefore, as their equal, wg awt)n 
Iffbc, as some copies have it, or being but a man, no better 
than themselves. 

Ver. 12. Therefore Nabuchodonosor was very angry, and 
sware by his throne and kingdom.'] This was anciently es- 
teemed a most solemn, sacred, and inviolable oath. He- 
rodotus says, that the Scythians, whom the older Latin ver- 
sion mentions here instead of the Syrians, particularly used 
this form, when a more solemn oath than ordinary was to 
be taken, (lib. iv. cap. G8.) It appears from the gospel, 
(Matt. v. 34. xxiii. 22.) that the Jews sometimes swore by 
heaven, or God's throne, which was virtually swearing by 
God himself, who sat upon it. And the Persians use it to 
this day. (See Tavern. Voyag. b. i.) And may not Na- 
buchodonosor, in like manner swearing by his throne and 
kingdom, be conceived as swearing by hirnself, as he owned 
no superior either in heaven or on earth ? Homer intro- 
duces Achilles swearing by liis sceptre. (II. A.) And it is 
observed by Aristotle, that when princes swore, they usually 
held up their sceptre. 

That he would slay with the sword all the inhabitants of 
the land of Moab, and the children of Amnion, and all Ju- 
dea . . .] In judging of Nabuchodonosor's behaviour, a 
great difference is to be made between those who were 
subject to him, and those whom he intended to make so. 
The former, in refusing to obey his orders, and send their 
troops to his assistance against the Medes, were doubtless 
rebels to their sovereign, and deserved his sharpest resent- 
ment: but such as were free and unsubdued, were at li- 
berty to act as they pleased ; as they were under no ties 
of duty, policy and prudence alone were to direct them. 
This seems to have been the case of the Jews in particular, 
they were independent of him, nor had he any right over 
them or their country. It docs not appear that they owed 
him either services or tribute; or if some small acknow- 
iedgments of this sort were due from them, they. did not 
imply such vassalago as to oblige them to be auxiliaries 

vol. iv. 



upon every occasion. The justice of their refusal .will, ap- 
pear yet farther, if we consider that Nabuchodonosor, be- 
sides his scheme of universal doriiinion, intended likewise 
to oblige the several nations to, acknowledge him only to bo 
God, (Hi. 8. vi. 2.) which the Jews could not submit to 
without a renunciation of their religion. And God seems 
to have approved the conduct of his people by the miracu- 
lous deliverance wrought in their favour. 

Veri 15. Mountains ofRagau.] It is no improbable con- 
jecture, that this city, the same with Rages, Tobit i. 14. 
was built by Ren the son of Pelcg. For not only the de- 
scendants of Arphaxad (of whom came Peleg, the father of 
Reu) settled in these and the adjacent parts, but Reu is 
called by the LXX. Ragau. And as to the posterity of 
Arphaxad settling here, it is remarkable, that in the be- 
ginning of this book mention is made of Arphaxad, who 
reigned over the Medes in Ecbatane. This name being 
probably given to the said king, in memory and honour of 
their forefather Arphaxad, the son of Shem, and grandson 
of Noah,, who, probably, upon the dispersion of mankind, 
settled himself in these parts of Asia, whence we find here 
a whole country retaining plain footsteps of his name, it 
being called Arrapachitis in Ptolemy, probably for Ar- 
phaxaditis. (See Well's Geography, vol. iii. p. 196.) 

CHAP. IL 

Ver. 1; J1.ND in the eighteenth year . . .] The placing the 
expedition of Holofernes in. this year seems to be in con- 
sequence of the former mistake, (i. 13.) and a continuation, 
saysPridcaux^ of the same blunder. (Connex. vol.i. p. 29.) 
Jerome's version has the thirteenth year here, the expedi- 
tion of Holofernes being the year after the battle of Ragau, 
which, according to that version, was in the twelfth of Na- 
buchodonosor. And with this agrees Usher, in his Annals, 
A. M. 3348. It is said here to be in the two-and-twentieth 
day of the first month, i. e. in that part of the month Nisan, 
or in the beginning of spring, called in the Hebrew the 
Teturn of the year; which the Scripture takes notice of, as 
the usual time when kings go forth to battle. (2 Sam.xi.2.) 
" Ver. 2. And concluded the afflicting of the whole earth 
out of Ms own month.] Kal avvEKaXtae rfjv tzaictav rfjc yvQ £* 
rov (TTofiaTog avrov. This verb seems to have crept in from 
the beginning* of this verse, and to have no place here. 
Other copies have (tuvctAco*, which our version follows; but * 
it will be difficult to fetch the sense given in it from the pre- 
sent Greek.' As it now stands, it differs very little from what 
goes before, and what follows. Badwell's sense of the place 
is new and agreeable : " He declared to, and laid before 
his nobles whom he had convened, all the rudeness offered 
to him from the nations he had sent to, and the contemptu- 
ous treatment his ambassadors' met with." The authors of 
the Geneva version manifestly understood it in this sense 
when they rendered, He communicated with them- his secret 
counsel, and set before them with his own mouth all the ma- 
lice of the earth. Arid Junius's rendering is to the same 
effect, Colligens mnne malum regionum istarum ore suo. And 
so Calmet, Nabuchodonosor represents lui mfone la malice 
de toute la terre. When it is here said that ho meditated re- 
venge pn the whole earth, this is not to be understood ab- 
solutely/but includes such people and nations only, as re- 
fused to attend his summons, those mentioned in the former 
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chapter, ver. 7 — 10. yrj and oiKovfiivr} arc both taken fre- 
quently in Scripture in a restrained sense to signify a par- 
ticular country; Judea, especially, is often so denomi- 
nated. 

Ver. 4. Called Holofernes . . .] Some annotators are of 
opinion, that the word Holofernes is of Persian extract, 
in the same manner as Tisaphcrnes, Intaphernes, &c. but 
others imagine, that this general was a native either of 
Pontus or Cappadocia. Polybius makes mention of one 
of that name, who having conquered Cappadocia, soon 
lost it again by endeavouring to change the ancient cus- 
toms of the country, and to introduce drunkenness, toge- 
ther with feasts and rites to Bacchus. Whereupon Casau- 
bon conjectures, that this was the same Holofernes that 
commanded Nebuchadnezzar's forces; as it must be owned, 
that his riot and debauchery, as well as the rapidity of his 
conquests, make him not unlike him. (Polyb. lib. x. cap. 
11. and Casaub. in Athen.) 

Ver. 4. The chief captain of his army which was next unto 
him.] By Zonaras he is called Archisatrapas, by Tertullian 
and St. Austin, Rex; on account probably of the supreme 
power and command which he had. He seems to have 
been in the same favour, dignity, and power, with Nabucho- 
donosor, as Joseph was with Pharaoh in Egypt, and Ha- 
inan with Ahasuerus in Persia, (Esth. iii.) and Achiacharus 
with Esar-haddon in Assyria. (Tob. i.) 

Ver. 5. And the number of horses, with their riders, twelve 
thousand.] .Here our translators have, with great judgment, 
followed the Alexandrian copy, which has x<X<aSac, instead 
of the other copies iivpiaScjv. ' No doubt ixvptadwv S&ca Svw 
is a mistake here, and seems to have been the gloss to the 
number in the line above, x'AtaSac ^arbv titcovi, over against 
which some hand had put the usual way of expressing that 
number, viz. twelve myriads ; and this by mistake after- 
ward crept into the text in the line below. 

Ver. 7. Thou shalt declare unto them, that they prepare 
for me earth and water.] This, according to the margin, is 
after the, manner of the kings of Persia, to v)hom earth and 
water were wont to be given, in acknowledgment of their 
being lords of land and sea. Thus Darius, to make trial 
which of the Grecians would submit to him, and which 
would not, sent heralds to all their cities to demand earth 
and water. On the arrival of these heralds, several of the 
Grecian cities, dreading the power of the Persians, did as 
was required of them; but when those who were sent to 
Athens and Laccdemon came thither with this commis- 
sion, they flung them, the one into a well, and the other 
into a deep pit, and bid them.fetch earth and water thence. 
But this being done in the heat of their rage, they repented 
of it when come to a cooler temper, and would gladly have 
made any satisfaction for the wrong that would have been 
accepted of; and the Lacedemonians sent a proper person 
on purpose to Susa to make an offer hereof. (Herod, lib.vii.) 
From the tribute here demanded, some have inferred, that it 
was aPersian monarch that gave these imperious ordcrs,and 
they confirm this opinion from these farther reasons : 1. Thd 
Apostolical Constitutions mention what is here recorded to 
have happened tiri Aapdov. (Lib. viii. 2.) 2. The name of 
Holofernes, the general of this army, and next in power to 
the king, like those of Tissaphernes, Artaphernes, Inta- 
phernes, Barzaphernes, is known by its termination to be 
of Persian extraction. 3. It appears from Josephus, (Ant. 



lib. xi. 5.) that Joacim, mentioned in this history, iv. 6. 
was not high-priest till the end of D&rius's reign. 4. The 
hymn of thanksgiving upon the wonderful deliverance God 
had vouchsafed his people, mentions particularly that the 
Persians quaked at her boldness, and theMedes were daunt* 
ed at her hardiness, which seems to imply their having a 
principal share in this war. This history cannot be as- 
signed to the times of Nebuchadnezzar, who carried the two 
tribes captives, inasmuch as it is declared therein, v. 18, 
19. that it happened after the return of those tribes out of 
captivity, long after the death of that king. A learned 
writer, and a great stickler for this opinion, surmises, that 
the Jews changed the name of Darius into Nabuchodono- 
sor, when they set up their spurious Messias, Bar Chocab, 
and that the true era of this history is in the thirty-sixth year 
of Darius. (Whiston's Hist, of the Old Test. vol. i. p. 369.) 
Others, without having any recourse to the corruption of 
the text, suppose, that some Persian king, who resembled 
Nebuchadnezzar in his designs and actions, is here called 
by his name, inlike manner as any noted conspirator may 
be called a Catiline. Sulpicius Severus, from the likeness 
of the two characters, will have Ochus, the successor of 
Artaxerxes, to be the person, who was very cm el and fond 
of going to war. (Sacr. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 22.) Some have 
fixed upon Cambyses, particularly Eusebius, (in Chron.) 
St. Aaistiri(lib.xViii. cap. 16. deCiv.Dci),andtheVenerable 
Bede, and have assigned it as the reason why Cambyses 
opposed the building of the temple, (Ezra iv.) because the 
Jews killed Holofernes. But this history of Judith cannot 
fall in with the twelfth of Cambyses, (see ver. 1.) as that 
prince lived but seven years and five months ; (Herod, 
lib. iii.) but whoever is fixed upon, there seems to lie this 
objection against the conjecture in general, that Nabucho- 
donosor here mentioned, is all along particularly charac- 
terized as king of the Assyrians, (i. 7. 11. ii.1.4, &c.) and 
his general, as chief captain of the army of Assur, (ii. 4. 14. 
v. 1. vi. 1, &c.) As this particularity therefore seems neces- 
sarily to confine it to a Babylonian or an Assyrian mo- 
narch, and as the times of Nebuchadnezzar suit not with 
those of this history, might we not rather imagine, if a 
change of names through any Jewish corruption of the 
copies is to be suspected or admitted, that they changed 
the name of the king of Assyria or Babylon, Saosduchinus, 
or some other, into NabuchodonoSor ? Farther, if the de- 
mand of earth and water was not peculiar to the Persians, 
but in use among other nations, and is only a common form 
of acknowledging "subjection; and if the Persians are td 
be considered here only as auxiliaries, as seems most pro- 
bable from i. 7. and were, among others, summoned them- 
selves to assemble at Nabuchodonosor's command, — then 
what is here recorded should seem to belong to the times' 
before Darius, or even the very establishment of the Per- 
sian empire ; for it cannot be supposed, that when that 
was in its glory, the Persians under Cambyses, Darius, or 
Xerxes, or indeed any of their kings, then lords of tho 
east, should be so obsequious to the commands of the 
proud Assyrian, as to assemble at his summons; or so void 
of policy, as to join their forces to subdue the earth to 
him, to enlarge his power and dominion, and in effect to 
lessen and diminish their own ; besides, " Did any of these 
Persian monarchs (says Calmet) reign at Nineveh? Did 
they declare war against a king of the Mcdcs? Were they 
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ever kings of Assyria? Did they conquer Cappadocia, Ci- 
licia, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Phoenicia ? Or, ra- 
ther, did not all these provinces make part of the empire, 
which they received from their ancestors?" 

Ver. 11. But concerning them that rebel, let not thine eyes 
spare them.'] u e. Either through a motive of compassion, or 
a principle of avarice, as Saul did, when, instead of obeying 
the commandment of God, to smite Amalek, and utterly to 
destroy all that they had, out of a false compassion he. 
spared Agag, and the best of the sheep and the oxen, and all 
that was good. (1 Sam. xv. 3. 9.) 

Ver. 12. For as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, 
whatsoever I have spoken, that, will I do by mine hand.] 
When we consult that Divine light which teaches us, that 
men can do nothing but as God shall please to enable 
them, or shall allow to be done,, one cannot help being sur- 
prised, and scarce forbear laughing, at the vanity of the 
Assyrian prince, who, flushed with the conceit of his vic- 
tory over Arpbaxad, and the advantages hitherto gained, 
resolves upon the vast attempt qf subduing the whole earth, 
as if his power was invincible, and his project, founded 
either on pride* ambition, or resentment, could not fail of 
success. From the secrecy and well-concerted measures 
of his expedition, and the number of forces ready to engage 
in it, he assures himself of conquest, not considering, that 
success depends upon God's good pleasure, who often de- 
lights to defeat the unjust designs and unwarrantable en- 
terprises of such princes, who aim at establishing their own 
glory and, greatness upon the ruin of innocent and less 
powerful states. Especially such it is his will to bring low, 
who pride themselves in their own sufficiency and strength, 
(ver. 5.) and, without asking his leave, or seeking for his 
assistance or blessing, are confident of victory, that their 
counsels cannot be disappointed, nor their combined forces 
overthrown and defeated. From the authoritative manner 
and lofty language of this verse, one would have thought 
that it was God himself that was speaking, be who has the 
sovereign dominion over all creatures, and whose decrees 
and orders are always infallible and irresistible; who never 
commissions a Moses or a Joshua to go and fight their ene- 
mies with a promise of success, but the event is always 
answerable, and the attempt successful. But what a pro- 
digious difference is there between the precarious resolu- 
tions of vain man, and the unerring decrees of an all-wise 
God ; between a prince who has nothing of his own, but 
his pride, and an all-powerful Being, to whom kings, even 
in the summit of their fancied greatness, are subject and 
accountable ! The event of this history in particular shews 
the vanity of such presumptuous boasting, in defiance of the 
Most High ; that even weak and inconsiderable means shall 
have the power, by God's appointment, to stop the career, 
and confound the pride, of the mighty ; and a Judith un- 
armed, if sent by the Lord of hosts, and inspired with re- 
solution by him, shall perform wonders for the deliverance 
of his people, against the whole force of an insulting enemy, 
who took not God for .their strength, but trusted in the mul- 
titude of their hosts. 

Ver. 21. Near the mountain, which is at the left hand of 
the upper Cilicia,] It is probable that Taurus and Auti- 
taurus are here meant, as these are large mountains bor- 
dering on Cilicia. 

Ver. 23. And destroyed Phud and Lud.] i.e. Egypt and 



Lydia; for Lud cannot mean here, Ethiopia, because the 
Ethiopians (i. 10.) had no concern in this affair, the Assy- 
rian monarch had received no affront or contemptuous an- 
swer from them. If what Grotius observes of the geogra- 
phy of this writer be true, that it is Traxvfisptjc, crassoque 
filo, one shall the less wonder, that Phud and Lud, i.-e. 
Egypt and Lydia; Basses and Ishmael, i. e. Tarsus' and 
Arabia; Mesopotamia and Cilicia, are connected together, 
without a proper regard to the order or situation of places. 
Ver. 27. Then he went down into the plain of Damascus.] 
If we do not suppose Holofernes to have been assisted in 
extending his conquests, and to have executed part of what 
is mentioned in this and the foregoing verses, by several 
large detachments from the general army, under the con- 
duct of other generals and lieutenants, the rapidity of his 
conquests is almost incredible. He seems to conquer more 
places in less than two months, than another could even 
visit with so numerous, an army as his in so short a time ; 
for in about six or seven weeks' time he conquered Cappa- 
docia, Lydia, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, from the river Chabor, 
which empties itself into the Euphrates, to the Persian 
Gulf; as likewise Arabia, and the country of the Madian- 
itcs, towards. the Dead Sea; and, last of all, Damascus: 
which, makes it the more surprising, that, after having run 
through so many provinces, and subdued so many nations, 
by the mere terror of his name, a little insignificant town 
in comparison should stop his progress, and oblige him to 
stay before it a month or two without making any assault 
upon, or executing any thing considerable against it, except 
seizing on the aqueducts, and, by rendering them useless 
and unserviceable, depriving the inhabitants of Bethulia of 
the convenience of water.* Our translators here scarce 
reach the force of the verb z%z\iKfir)<rz : it is an elegant ex- 
pression, and means, thathe tvinnowed their countries, i. e. 
he, took their substance, and left the chaff. 

CHAP. III. 

Ver. 1. *30. they sent ambassadors to him to treat of peace.] 
i. e. The inhabitants of the sea-coasts, mentioned in the last 
verse of the foregoing chapter, and people very remote, 
made solemn and respectful application to him to avert the 
danger and mischief that might otherwise b£fal them. Cur- 
tius mentions the like formal address made by the most dis- 
tant nations to Alexander the Great, to intercede for peace, 
and to engage his favour. (Lib. x.) Thus the Gibeon- 
itcs, knowing the success usually attending such dntiful 
and early application, to save themselves from danger, 
craftily said to Joshua, Webe come from afar country, we 
are, thy servants, now therefore make a league with us. 
(Josh, ix.) 

Ver. 2. We the servants of Nabuchodotwsor the great 
king.] These people surrendered themselves as vassals to 
the king of Assyria, called here the great king by way of 
eminence. This was the usual title given to this monarch. 
Thus Rab-shakeh, spcakingof hissuperior power, addresses 
himself to Hczekiah, Thussaith the great king, the king of 
Assyria, Wliat confidence is that wherein thou trusteth? 
(2 Kings xviii. 19.) Daniel, speaking to Nebuchadnezzar, 
(ii. 37.) applies to him the like august terms of sove- 
reignty, Thou, O king, art a king of kings; for the God of 
heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, andstrength, and 
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glory. And Cyrus in his epitaph is complimented in the 
like manner as /3tunAti>c fiaai\{u>v. (Strabo, lib. xv.) 

Ver. 4. Behold, even our cities, and the inhabitants there* 
of, are thy servants, come and deal with them as seemeth 
good unto thee.'] As nothing very material occurs in the 
literal sense of this chapter, Messieurs of Port-Royal have 
drawn the following allegorical one from the great power 
of the kiiig of Assyria, represented above in all its terror 
on the one hand, and the vast panic and abject obsequious- 
ness of the neighbouring nations on the other; " That by 
Nabuchodonosor, who had decreed to subdue the whole 
earth; and would be acknowledged and adored as a god 
by all the nations whom he had conquered, we may perti- 
nently understand the devil, whose grand design is, ever 
since the withdrawing his own allegiance, and exalting 
himself as God, to seduce mankind, and to persuade {hem 
to desert the free and happy service in which they live 
under their great Creator, and to transfer their obedience 
to him, as their only lord and master." By Holofernes 
his general, they conceive, may be aptly meant, " all the 
agents and emissaries of the devil, who, in compliance with 
his suggestions or orders, labour through unjust means and 
wicked arts to 'establish bis empire. Such were those 
idolatrousprinces, who persecuted with fire and sword the- 
true servants of God, to oblige them to submit to the power 
and dominion of the devil, and to renounce 9esus Christ. 
And to say nothing of the world itself, whose threats, as 
well as caresses, are alike successful in drawing men from 
their duty, such especially are all those, who, through the 
example of a bad life, or the poison and infection of evil 
principles, seduce others from their duty and steadfastness, 
to leave the true way of salvation, and to walk in the paths 
which lead to perdition and death." (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 7. So they, and all the country round about received 
them with garlands, with dances, and with timbrels: yet 
did he cast down their frontiers.]* i. e. Their frontier-towns, 
forts, and strong holds, which might otherwise give him op- 
position and disturbance. The Vulgate is more explicit 
in rendering the last clause, Nee ista tamenfacienles,fero- 
citatem ejus pectoris mitigare potuerunt, nam et civitates 
eorwn destmxit. It should seemj from this account, that 
it would have been more safe and glorious for these princes 
and people to have united their forces, and to have joined 
together to defend themselves against a barbarian, without 
any bowels of tenderness and compassion, and with whom 
the greatest submission w r as unavailable any ways to move 
or affect him. If their villages had been sacked and plun- 
dered, they would, however, have had the glory to have 
defended their liberties at the expense of their lives. But 
fear seldom reasons truly; (Wisd. xvii. 12.) and those who 
aro seized with it, without weighing the conscqucuces, fol- 
low implicitly what it suggests and dictates. The learned 
expositors above, here again strike out an allegorical sense, 
and apply it to the conduct of the wicked : — " The wicked 
(say they), when they surrender to and enter upon the ser- 
vice of sin and Satan, propose advantageous things to 
themselves; it is their aim and intention, like the people 
here mentioned, to procure safety and happiness to them- 
selves in this life ; hut herein they are miserably deceived, 
since the devil in the endis really more cruel and mischie- 
vous to those that submit to him, than to those who have 
ihc virtue and resolution to oppose him. For should this 



evil spirit, like the enraged Holofernes, threaten to do all 
the evil imaginable to the latter, should he by violence tako 
away their lives, a death so precious before God will be 
rewarded by an immortal life and eternal felicity; or should 
he aim at what is more dear to them, the subversion of the 
true religion, his attempt would be fruitless against its great 
Protector: but with the wicked it is not so ; those who go 
out to meet this fiend, as these nations did Holofernes, 
and who willingly submit to his empire, and cvfcn rejoice 
and take a pleasure in his service, prove often unhappy,- 
even in this life, and have a terrible prospect of ruin before 
them for the time to come: for they are in the service of a 
master, who, being, according to the account given of him 
in Scripture, a murderer from the beginning, continues his 
implacable hatred against mankind, and is so false a friend, 
that he gives the most deadly wound to tho soul, at the 
same time that he outwardly appears to be the most kind 
and favourable; cunningly advancing the temporal interest 
and fortunes of those whom he means eternally to ruin. Ashe 
makes no account of riches, or any of the transitory goods 
of this life, he is disposed to give/if he had it in his power, 
all the kingdoms of the world, as he once pretended to offer 
even to our Saviour, provided he could induce any thereby 
to fall down and worship him, and, by so doing, to be eter- 
nal partners with him in misery and punishment." 

Ver. 8. Cut down their groves . . .] Where they used to 
offer sacrifice to their gods or idols, under green trees for 
the greater solemnity and reverence, as well as the greater 
secrecy of their mysteries. That among the heathens, trees 
and groves were the temples of their gods, appears from 
innumerable passages in sacred and profane history. And 
in the Roman laws of the twelve tables, in the second law 
of religion, it was commanded to have groves in the fields. 
From this idolatrous use of them among the heathens, the 
Israelites .were bidden in the course of their conquests to* 
cutthem down, and Deut.xii.3. to burn them; and this 
law was executed by the good kings of Judah, in obedience 
to the commands of, the true God. (2 Kings xviii. 4. xxiii. : 
6. 14.) They were also forbidden to plant any grove or 
tree near unto the altar of the Lord. (Deut. vi.21.) JJndcr 
groves, probably all other monuments of religious use are 
comprehended, as houses, high-places, temples, (see iv.l.) 
pillars, statues, and the like. All of which Nebuchadnez- 
zar ordered to be destroyed, as so many rivals of his ma- 
jesty and greatness. 

For he had decreed to destroy all the gods of the land, 
that all nations should ivorship Nabuchodonosor only, and 
that all tongues and tribes should call upon him as God.] 
The Assyrian princes, when they rose to the sublimity of 
empire, were not only despotic in their government, but 
affected even Divine honours, as may be seen in their his- 
tory, and set themselves above all the gods of the people 
they vanquished ; and not only presumed to pass sentence 
by the word of their mouth upon the whole world, but some-' 
times required that none other under heaven should be 
worshipped but themselves. Wc find in the account here 
given of Nabuchodonosor, that he was resolved not only 
to subdue the several nations from the Euphrates to Ethi- 
opia, but intended likewise to oblige them to adore and' 
acknowledge him only to be God. Accordingly his gene-' 
ral, Holofernes, did not content himself with demolishing 
idols and false gods, but he would remove the true God 
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likewise, and set up NabuchodoTiosor in his 'stead. This 
appears to have been the avowed purpose of his sending 
his great armies, not merely from a spirit of resentment, 
but rather of ambition to be acknowledged the king among 
gods. And, indeed, as if he had been a professed atheist, 
as some have represented him, the sense of his great' suc- 
cess in life had so intoxicated his reason, as to forget that 
he was a man, or that there was a God that could "control 
him. But the kirg of Nineveh was not the only prince that 
we find infected with the folly and impiety of desiring to 
pass for a god; the flatterers of Darius, who reigned over 
the Medes and Persians in the time of Daniel, proposed to 
him to make a decree, under pain of being cast into the 
den of lions, that no one should dare to ask a petition of 
any god or man, but of him only, for the space of thirty 
days. (Dan. vi. 7.) Nor w T as Sennacherib less insolent, 
who boasted, 2 Kings xviii. 35. that he had not yet met 
with any god that could withstand his power, Wlio are 
they among all the gods of the nations, that have delivered 
their country out of mine hand? and from thence vainly, 
infers, that neither would the Lord be able to deliver Je- 
rusalem out of his hand; exalting himself above all that 
is called god, or is worshipped. Alexander the Great, and- 
many of the Roman emperors, had the like ambition of 
passing for gods. Nor is it very surprising, that those 
whom the devil had thus taken possession of, should, like' 
him, aspire to be equal with God. For that proud spirit, 
however jealous of his honour, is not averse for special 
ends to communicate part of it to his favourites, and will- 
ingly allows that th6y shall be looked upon and treated as 
gods, if he can by such superstition tempt any to leave the 
service of the true God, and by consequence become his 
slaves. 

Ver. 9. Over against the great strait of Judea.] Called 
the hill country, Luke i. 39. It is particularly described 
ver. 7. of the next chapter. 

CHAP. IV. 

Ver. 2. JL HEREFORE they were exceedingly afraid of 
him, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and for the temple 
of the Lord their God.] It is not to be wondered at, that 
the people of the Jews should be much afraid of, and trem- 
ble at, so great a force coming against them, to which so 
many nations, from an apprehension of greater evils, had 
submitted, and notwithstanding had been treated with great 
severity. Their fear therefore was the more excusable^ 
and had this good effect, that through a distrust of them- 
selves, and their own sufficiency, it put them upon apply- 
ing to God for his assistance, and asking of him in their dis- 
tress the help of his all-powerful arm. It is observable, 
that the Jews arc not represented here as concerned for 
and afraid of their goods, their liberty, or lives; but the 
occasion of their uneasiness was the apprehension they 
were under, that the holy city of Jerusalem and the temple 
of the Lord should be profaned and treated as other the 
like places had been, where Holofernes with his army had 
passed. The Jews, it is well known, had a profound ve- 
neration for their temple, and on many occasions have 
shewed themselves ready to undergo a thousand deaths for 
the preservation of that holy place, which distinguished 
them from all other nations ; and therefore their thoughts 



at this time were chiefly fixed, and their wishes and prayers 
confined to their beloved sanctuary. " What they did from 
a pure zeal and spirit of Judaism, and to preserve so glo- 
rious a monument of their religion, we should be equally 
zealous to do (say Messieurs of Port-lloyal), from a truer 
principle, and a more excellent religion. It becomes us to 
be always more sincerely concerned for, and affected with, 
what any ways reflects dishonour upon or is injurious to 
the glory of God and the interest of his church, than for 
any thing that can happen to ourselves. Wc find that even 
the meek Jesus was affected with passion upon observing 
the sanctity of his father's house profaned by merchan- 
dize, and the place of prayer changed into a den of thieves : 
but one does not read of any resentment he expressed, all 
the time that he was in the hands of his bitterest enemies; 
and exposed to their outrageous insults; though his body 
was without comparison a temple' far more* glorious and 
precious than that material one, for which the Jews testi-, 
fied so much respect, and shewed so much concern for its* 
safety." 

Ver. 3. For they were newly returned from the captivity , 
and all the people ofJudea were gathered together; and 
the vessels, and the altar, and thehouse, were sanctified after 
the profanation.] It is a great dispute among the learned,, 
whether what. is related here happened before or after the 
captivity, and where the date of this transaction is to be 
placed. Those who maintain the latter opinion, ground it 
chiefly upon this passage, wherein the author, according . 
to the Greek version, says (for the Vulgate wholly omits it), \ 
that the Jews were newly returned from captivity, and the 
vessels, and the altar, and the house, were sanctified after; 
the profanation. And v. 18, 19. it is farther affirmed, 
That they xvere led captives into a land which was not 
theirs; that the temple of their God was cast to the ground, 
and their cities taken by the enemy ; but now are they come 
upfront the places where they xvere scattered, and have j>os- 
sessed Jerusalem again* The bare reading of these pas- 
sages, say they, naturally leads one to conclude, that what 
is here mentioned was not transacted till after the return 
from the captivity; which is confirmed by the opinion of 
many of the ancients, as well as moderns. (See Calmet's 
Pref. surle Liv. Judith, and Stackhouse'sHist. of the.Eib.) 
Those who maintain that this transaction happened before 
the captivity are divided, some placing it under Manasses, 
and others under Zedekiah; but the difficulties on either, 
hypothesis possibly may be adjusted, if we be careful to 
distinguish the slight and particular dispersions and capti- 
vities of the Jews, from the long and more general one ; 
and if we understand the captivity here referred to, not of 
the grand captivity of Babylon, but of one that was slight 
in comparison of it, that in the time of Manasseh seems 
most probable to be meant. When that princes was carried 
captive to Babylon, what is here mentioned of the country 
being desolate, the people dispersed, and the temple pro- 
faned, really happened ; and upon his return from thence 
with some of his subjects, and being restored to his king- 
dom through God's blessing upon his exemplary penitence, 
the temple'by as great a zeal for the true religion was puri- 
fied again, and the service of the sanctuary restored to its 
ancient dignity. (2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 — 14.) But it must bo 
acknowledged, that in St. Jerome's version, made from the 
original Chaldee, as is supposed, thi3 verse, on which the 
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controversy is founded, is wholly left out; and it is no im- 
probable conjecture of a very learned writer, that it was 
put into the Greek version (from whence the English is 
taken) from some of those corrupted copies of the original, 
which St. Jerome complains of. (Prid. Conncx. vol. i. 
p. 32.) As the authority, therefore, of this, and that other 
passage, v. 18. is so dubious, nothing certain can be con- 
cluded from cither, or both of them, as to the point in 
question. 

Ver. 4. Therefore they sent into all the coasts of Samaria, 
and the villages, &c] Nothing could have induced those 
two irreconcilable enemies, the Jews and the Samaritans, 
who had a mutual aversion to each other, (see note on 
Ecclus. 1.25, 2G.) to act jointly, and to be confederates, 
but tho sense of the common danger which threatened them 
from the expedition of Holofernes. 

Ver. 5. And possessed themselves beforehand of all the 
tops of the high mountains, and fortified the villages that 
were in them.'] As Jonathan the high-priest did against 
Apollonius, (1 Mace. x. 70.) being by the nature of their 
situation more tenable and less easy of access. During 
the captivity, and some time after, riot villages only, but 
almost all the cities, lay defenceless, and even Jerusalem 
itself was without sufficient walls for its security, as may 
easily be imagined in such a time of desolation and dis- 
tress. 

Ver. 6. Joacim the high-priest which was in those days in 
Jerusalem.] He is sometimes called Eliakim ; accordingly 
St. Jerome's version promiscuously uses both names for this 
high-priest. The Syriac also does the like : and indeed 
they are both names for the same person. And so Luke 
iii.23. Some copies have Joiakim instead of Heli, which, 
according to Chemnitius, is Eliakim contracted; and Philo 
makes Joiakim, Heli, and Eliakim, to mean the same per- 
son. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 34. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4.) It has 
been objected against this history, that none of the name of 
Joiakim or Eliakim is to be found either in the -Scriptures 
or in Josephus, that was high-priest before the captivity. 
As to tbatpart of the objection from the Scriptures, it may 
be answered, that the succession of the high-priests is so 
imperfectly recorded there, that Joacim might easily be 
omitted : for whoever examines the succession of the Jew- 
ish high-priests, as we have them delivered to us in the 
first book of Chronicles, and in the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, will find them so intricate and perplexed, so many 
omissions and dislocations, such a diversity of names and 
numbers, and such seeming contrariety in the several ac- 
counts, as will cost no small pains to reduce them to any 
tolerable regularity. The reason is, because the Scripture 
no where professes to give an exact catalogue of all such 
as had been admitted to that office and dignity until the 
captivity. And in such catalogues as arc delivered, seve- 
ral are inserted that never were high-priests, and several 
are omitted that were. The high-priests of the family of 
Eli are instances of the latter, for they arc left out of that 
pedigree; and those of tho true race who were excluded by 
them arc instances of the former, for they are in it, though 
they never were high-priests. It is very likely, as Pri- 
dcaux observes, that from the time of Solomon to tho cap- 
tivity, many more such instances might have happened to 
hinder that pedigree from being an exact catalogue of the 
high-priests. But it is not certain that Joacim or Eliakim 



is not named in Scripture ; for several learned men aTO ia- 
clincd to think, that what is said of Eliakim, tho son of 
Hilkiah, Isa. xxiL doth very well agree, with that part 
which Joacim is said to have acted in this book. (Con- 
ncx. lib. i.) As to the catalogue of Josephus, that too is 
so imperfect and corrupt, that scarce five names in it 
agree with the Scripture account. For several arc in his 
catalogue who never were high-priests, and several are left 
out that were ; particularly Amasiah in the time of Jcho- 
shaphat, Jchoiada in the reign of Joash, and Azariah'in that 
of Uzziah : and therefore Joacim might have been high- 
priest at this time, though there be no mention made of him 
as such, either in the Scriptures or the history of Josephus. 
Ver. 8. And the children of Israel did as Joacim the high* 
priest had commanded them.] One is surprised to find in this 
important juncture, and indeed throughout this history, the 
high-priest Joacim giving all the orders, and no mention 
in any respect made of the king, though this was an affair 
of state rather than religion, and the supreme power was 
doubtless in him ; as if ho had no concern in or for the event 
of this war, nor for the danger threatened to his people, and, 
his duty did not call upon him more loudly to do and order 
what the high-priest is hero represented as doing. But tho 
conjecture of very many learned men is not at all impro- 
bable, that at this time Manasseh dwelt at Jerusalem, 
being just returned from the Babylonish captivity, and 
being deeply affected with that calamity, and with the 
mercy shewed to him in his deliverance, cared not to con- 
cern or interest himself with public affairs, being wholly 
intent upon serving God. And it is not unlikely, that from 
his long confinement and the miseries he underwent, he 
might so have impaired his health, as to be hindered from 
acting in a public sphere : or it is possible that he might 
then be engaged in the defence of some other part of his 
kingdom, and so devolved the care of public business upon 
the high-priest and senate, who had acted during his ab- 
sence. Josephus informs us, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 4. from 
the time that Manasses returned from Babylon, he spent 
the whole remainder of his time in the service and worship 
of God \yith the greatest strictness, being a sincere peni- 
tent for the many abominations he had committed. And 
the Scripture intimates the same, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13. 
where it is said of him, that he humbled himself greatly be- 
fore the God of his fathers, and took away the strange gods, 
and the idol, out of the house of the Lord. And though it is 
said, ver. 14. that he built a wall without the city of David 
for its defence, and put captains of war in all the fenced 
cities of Judah, yet in the general, after he was humbled by 
his great affliction, he committed the management of pub- 
lic business, and especially the fortifying frontier-places, to 
the high-priest and other great men. On the other hand it 
is said, that allowing him to be greatly intent on devotion, 
and not to concern himself with public business, yet, in 
such a case, the name and authority of the king had not 
been dropped, nor is usually, though the act was the act of 
tho minister. And as to the possibility of Manasses being 
engaged in the defence of some other part of his kingdom, 
or in some foreign expedition, neither the concurrence of his- 
tory, sacred or profane, nor Manasses's own circumstances, 
are thought to countenance such a supposition : and had it 
been so, might it not have been expected that the author of 
this very history should have dropped some notice of it, a$ 
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the reason of Joacim's acting on this occasion with an ab- 
solute and independent power? 

Ver. 9. Then every man of Israel cried to God with 
great fervency, and ivith great vekemency did they humble 
their souls.] It is not to be doubted but that the Israelites, 
by fortifying the hills, and guarding the passages, and the 
like necessary provision in a time of danger, used all the 
precautions possible to prevent any surprise from their 
enemies ; but it m manifest that they did not place their 
whole confidence in human policy or foresight. They did 
all that was in their power for their security, because God 
allows his creatures to employ all lawful means for that 
purpose; but being convinced of the truth of David's ob- 
servation, Psal. cxxvii. 2. Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain, they had recourse, according 
to the direction of the high-priest, to prayer, fasting, and 
humiliation, as to arms, which alone could render them 
invincible. And presuming these instances of mortifica- 
tion to be well-pleasing to and successful with God, they 
continued them for many days in all Judea and Jerusalem, 
(ver. 13.) waiting for God's protection and assistance at the 
time, and in the manner, he should please to send it; and it 
was this perseverance that at length procured them victory. 
The Vulgate puts the following speech into the mouth of 
Joacim the high-priest, Scitote quoniam exaudiet Dominus 
preces vestras, si manentes permanseritis injejuniis et orati- 
onibus in conspectu Domini. Memores estote Moysi servi Dei, 
qui Amalec conjidentem in virtute et potentia sua, et in exer- 
citu suo, et in clypeis suis, et in curribus et in eqtiitibus suis, 
nonferro pugnando, sed precibus Sanctis orando dejecit. Sic 
erunt tmiversi hostes Israel, si perseveraveritis in lioc opere 
quod ccepistis. One cannot but observe, how different the 
conduct and behaviour of the Israelites was upon this oc- 
casion from that of common armies. They thought the 
help of man was but vain, and therefore their trust was in 
the Lord of hosts. Instead of the sound of trumpets, and 
other warlike instruments, they poured forth their devout 
supplications to him that was able to save, accompanied 
with strong fcrying and tears. Instead of outward pomp 
and the pride of dress, they were distinguished by sack- 
cloth and ashes, and lowly prostrations. And who among 
the proud Assyrians, seeing such instances of dejection, 
would not have despised* and laughed at these Israelites, 
as a people half dead with fear, and even almost below 
their notice to engage with? and yet it was this profound 
humiliation that was alone available to oppose and subdue- 
the haughtiness and pride of Holofefnes. Other nations 
hastily submitted through the very terror of his name, but 
this people, providingbetter for their safety, humbled them- 
selves under, and thereby obtained, the help of the mighty 
hand of God, and triumphed over him who threatened re- 
venge upon the whole earth. 

Ver. 14. And Joacim the high-priest, and all the priests 
that stood before the Lord, and they which ministered unto 
the Lord, had their loins girt ivith sackcloth, and offered the 
daily burnt-offerings, ivith thevoivs and free gifts of the peo- 
ple, Ver. 15. And had ashes on their mitres, and cried unto 
the Lord ivith all their power.] The Vulgate is more cm- 
phatical than our version, Etiam hi qui offerebant Domino 
holocausta, prcecinCti ciliciis offerrent sacrificia Domino. 
Only it is observable, that it omits the mention of the high- 
priest. And indeed the occasion must be more pressing 



ahd calamitous than ordinary, for the high-priest himself, 
if not to put off his glorious apparel altogether, at least to 
appear in. the time of the public ministration in the habit of 
& mourner, who might not mourn, according to the law, for 
the death of his nearest kin ; (Lev. xxi. 10, 11.) but public 
calamities, such as affected the very being of the state, ad- 
mitted of an exemption from the ordinary rule. Accord- 
ingly the prophet Joel, in such a time of distress, exhorts 
that the priests, the ministers of the altar, should gird them- 
selves, lament, and howl, and lie all night in sackcloth, 
(i. 13.) 

CHAP. V. 

Ver. 1. jcjLNDhadlaid impedimentsin the champaigne coun- 
tries.'] The word <TKav$a\ov here used has many significa- 
tions : it sometimes signifies, in general, any obstacle or 
hinderance laid in a man's way, by which a passenger is de- 
tained or stopped : here it is peculiarly taken to signify those 
sharp stakes, or other instruments, which in time of war 
men were wont to put in the fields, where the enemy was 
expected to follow^ to wound their feet or legs with, and 
thereby to retard their passage, and therefore here properly 
called impediments. Against which accident, being so usual 
and ordinary ill war, anciently they used greaves of brass 
to defend their feet or legs. (See 1 Sam. xvii. 6.) 

Ver. 2. Wherewith he was very angry, and called all the 
princes of Moab, and the captains of Ammon.] He applied 
to these more particularly, says Calmet, as he presumed, 
that the Moabites and Ammonites, being neighbours to the 
Hebrews, could better inform him of the truth than any 
other persons. 

Ver. 3. Tell vie now who this people is that dwelleth in 
the hill country.] It may seem strange, and scarce to be 
credited, that a general of the Assyrians, such a one as 
Holofernes was, should be ignorant of the people of the 
Jews, and ask the questions which are here mentioned con- 
cerning them; but it is probable that Holofernes was not 
of the number of those captains of the king of Assyria, 
whom the Lord sent to carry Manassch into captivity, and 
therefore possibly he might not understand cither their con- 
stitution and discipline, or the situation and extent of their 
country, much less the genius of the people, their original 
and genealogy; since even Tacitus the historian, who had 
conferred both with Titus and Vespasian, who overthrew 
Jerusalem, seems unacquainted with their genealogy, when 
he affirms, that they came froni Ida, a mountain of Crete. 
(Hist. lib. v.) The questions here proposed to the princes 
of Moab, and the captains of Amnion, seem not to have 
proceeded from any ignorance of this people, nor to have 
been really asked for information's sake; for, considering 
the trophies, and spoils, and number of captives, brought 
from Judea not very many years before, by those powerful 
kings of Assyria, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sen- 
nacherib, such particulars relating to the Jews could not 
but be known. But they are questions rather of a sneering 
and insulting general, despising the enemies he had to deal 
with, as of no note or consequence, and not worthy of any 
regard. Not unlike that expression of the proud Pharaoh,- 
speaking of the God of Israel with great contempt, Who is 
the Lord that I should obey his voice? (Exod. v.) and that' 
of Nebuchadnezzar, (Dan, iii.) WIio is that God that shall 
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deliver you out of my hands? But that of churlish Nabal, 
1 Sam. xxv. 10. comes nearest the point, JVJio is David? 
and who is the son of Jesse? But the nioro the Assyrians 
despised the Jews, the more must they be surprised, and 
the greater their confusion, when they beheld their proud 
and insulting general vanquished and killed, with the far 
greater part of his army, by tho means of one single woman 
among that people, whom they would seem even not to 
know, in order to depress and undervalue them the more. 

What king is set over them, or captain of their army ?] 
The Vulgate has only, Quis rex militia illorum, without the 
distinction. The latter clause seems cxegetical of part of 
the office of a king; viz. his leading out and going forth 
before his people to battle. (2 Sam. xxi. 17.) Holofernes 
might possibly ask the question,. who was their king, as 
Manasscs's captivity might be a secret to him, who was not 
carried to Nineveh or Susa, but to Babylon. 

Ver. 5. I will declare unto thee the truth; . . . and there 
shall no lie come out of the mouth of thy servant.] Such in- 
stances as these are not to be considered as tautology; they 
arc used to shew the earnestness of the speaker, and to gain 
an easier belief by a more vigorous manner of expression. 
There arc many instances in Scripture of this manner of re- 
duplication. See Deut.ix.7. 2Kingsix.3. Matt, xxviii.14. 
Markxiv. 61. Lukei. 2CT. ix. 45. John i. 20.. Acts xiii. 11. 
xiv. 8. xviii. 9. 1 Thcss. v. 5. Apoc. iii. 16. and particu- 
larly 1 John ii. 27. which very much resembles the passage 
before us; as does that of Plato, tptiSurOai, koL fxij raX^dil 
Xiyuv, who has also, airuOovvrtg, teal fxrj TruOofitvoi; and so 
Virgil, Non adversata petenti Annuit; and instances are 
still more frequent among the Greek poets, particularly 
Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes. 

Captain of all the sons of Ammon.] Under the general 
title of the sons of Ammon, some conceive to be comprised 
the Edomites, or Idumeans, who may be considered as 
brethren of the Jews, being descended from Esau, the bro- 
ther of Jacob; and that they chose to pass under that name 
at this time, to avoid the odium of being engaged against 
and invading the Israelites their kinsmen. Achior, the 
chief of these people, it may be presumed, was an Idumeau 
likewise, and, having a perfect knowledge of all that con- 
cerned the Jews, was the spokesman to Holofernes, and 
gave him all the light and intelligence concerning them 
that is mentioned in this chapter; and from the detail here 
given of them, it appears that he very well understood their 
history. One cannot but take notice of the open manner 
in which he speaks to. the Assyrian general of the people 
of the Jews, and of the God of Israels impartial and just 
dealing with them, according as their conduct deserved ; an 
observation tending greatly to his glory, and scarce to be 
expec'ild from this Ammonite. And there seems to be some- 
thing providential in it, and not merely chance, that he should 
find admittance and protection among this people, and even 
be made one of them by the rite of circumcision, where in 
all human appearance he might rather have expected' to 
have been cvil-entrcated, or to have suffered death as a! 
spy, or an enemy in disguise. 

Ver. 6. This people are descended of the Chaldeans.'] We 
read, Gen. xi. 31. that Terah took Abraham his son, and 
Lot the son of Ilaran his son's son, and Sarai his daughter- 
in-law, his son Abram's wife, and they went forth with them, 
/rom Ur of the Chaldces, to go. into the land of Canaan. 



Hence the children of Israel arc said here to be descended 
of the Chaldeans, as claiming Abraham for their father, 
who was a Chaldean: and probably it was with design to 
render Holofernes favourable to the Jews, that Achior re- 
presents to him, in the beginning of his speech, that they 
were descended of the Chaldeans, as Holofernes himself 
was a subject of the Assyrian monarch, the prince of that 
country. 

* Ver. 8. For they left the way of their ancestors, and wor- 
shipped the God of heaven, the God whom they knew; so 
they cast them out from the face of their gods; and they fled 
into Mesopotamia, and sojourned therefor many days.] As 
these nations had been long infected with idolatry, and were 
under a government that established and supported idola- 
trous worship, the. ancestors of Abraham and his family 
were expelled this land for worshipping the God of heaven, 
and leaving the way of their forefathers; aland so famous 
for superstition and idolatry, that Chaldeans and magicians 
were synonymous terms. From henco they passed into 
Mesopotamia, t. e. into a province so called from its situa- 
tion between the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates ; and on 
account of their relation to Abraham, the Jews arc said to 
sojourn with him there. . For as they are mentioned in the 
foregoing vefsc to be descended from the, Chaldeans, be- 
cause Abraham, from whom their stock was derived, was a 
Chaldean, so are they here represented on the same ac- 
count, as accompanying him and settling with him in Meso- 
potamia. St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2 — 4. greatly illustrates 
what Achior here adds ; when speaking to the Jews, he says, 
Hie Godof glory appeared unto Abraham, and ordered him 
to depart this country, &c. Then came he out of the land 
of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran; and. from thence, 
when his father was dead, he removedinto the land of Canaan. 
Abraham's stay at Charran is supposed, by the most exact 
chronologers, to be about two years; but Achior's expres- 
sion, lie sojourned there many days, seems to imply a much 
longer time, as appears from the same phrase, ver. 16. 

Ver. 10. But when a famine covered all the land of Ca- 
naan, they went down into Egypt.] Caltnet observes, that 
Achior, in his narration, seems to confound the going of 
Abraham into Egypt with that of Jacob's thither: but there 
is not much weight in this observation, as the account here- 
is of the Jewish people and their concerns collectively, ra- 
ther than of Abraham personally. However this he, it re- 
minds me to illustrate a like instance, Acts vii. 16. where 
St. Luke, in reciting St. Stephen's speech, either puts Abra- 
ham for Jacob, (sec Vitring. in Isai. Prolegom. p. 23.) or 
Abraham must be used here patronymically, for Jacob, his 
descendant; or possibly the name Abraham crept into the 
text, as Beza suspects, from a marginal annotation. . 
- Ver. 16. And all the Gergesites.] The Gergesencs, or 
Girgashites, were an ancient people of the land of Canaan; 
their habitation was beyond the sea of Tiberias, where we 
find some footsteps of their name in the city of Gergesa, 
upon the lake of Tiberias. The rabbins inform us, that, 
when Joshua first came into the land of Canaan, the Ger- 
gesencs took a resolution rather to forsake their country 
than to submit to the Hebrews. They are also of opinion, 
that Joshua proposed the following conditions to the Ca- 
naanites, viz. flight; subjection, or war. The Gergesencs 
resolved to fly, and accordingly, retired into Afric ; and to 
this flight possibly that inscription in Phoenician characters,. 
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which Procopius mentions, may refer; "We are some of 
those people who fled before that robber, Joshua, the son 
of Nun/' Though the tradition be very old, that the Ger- 
gesenes fled out of the land of Canaan when Joshua entered 
it, nevertheless it is certain, that a good number of them 
stayed behind; since Joshua himself informs us, that he sub- 
dued the Girgashites, (Josh. xxiv. 11.) and they whom he 
overcame were certainly on this side Jordan. It may be, 
therefore, that they who fled into Afrie were the Girgash- 
ites, who dwelt beyond the sea of Tiberias, and that the 
others continued in the country; and both these maybe 
meant and included in the expression here, All the Ger- 
gesites. By the Siehemites, mentioned just before, the Hi- 
vites seem to be intended. 

Ver. 17. And whilst they sinned not before their God, they 
prospered, because Ahe God that hateth iniquity ivas with 
them. V fc er. 18. But when they departed from the way which 
he appointed them, they were destroyed in many battles very 
sore.] This observation of Achior's was framed accord- 
ing to the known experience of those times; for the rise and 
fall, the prosperity or adversity, of the Jewish people, was, 
in the apprehension of other nations, as well as their own, 
always proportionable to their own religious behaviour, 
and not to be measured by any rules of policy or the effect 
of it The ground of this observation was God's first pro- 
mise to Abraham, Gen. xii. 2, 3. which promise, as it prin- 
cipally concerned the temporal state of the Jews, was to be 
limited according to the tenor of Achior's speech, and did 
then only take effect, when they followed Abraham's foot- 
steps, and lived in a faithful obedience to God's laws; or, 
having transgressed them, did turn again with their whole 
hearts to seek the God of their fathers. And it was their 
love of sin, so displeasing tmto God, which brought them 
so often into subjection unto their enemies, according to 
that of the Psalmist, Ixxxi. 14, 15. O that my people would 
have hearkened unto vie; for if Israel had walked in my 
ways, I should soon have put doivn their enemies, and turned 
my hand against their adversaries ; and that of Solomon, 
Prov. xvi. 7. When the ways of a man please the Lord, he 
maketh his enemies to be at peace with him. As the nati^ms 
round about Judea waited all such opportunities to tak 
revenge of the Jews, when God by their misery and cala- 
mities seemed to forsake them, so, for the same reasons, 
were the nations round about as earnestly bent to hinder 
the re-edifying of Jerusalem after their return from the cap- 
tivity, as fearing lest this people's good fortune should rise 
again with their city walls, as Nehemiah expressly inti- 
mates, vi. 1G. that after the enemies had heard that the wall 
was finished, they were afraid, and their courage failed them, 
for they knew that this work ivas wrought of God. (See 
Jackson's Works, vof.i. p. 86.) Hence did the wise men 
of Chaldea, upon the first notice of the Jews beginning to 
recover themselves, and fortune turning for them, read Ha- 
inan's destiny, but too late, If Mordecai be of the seed of the 
Jews, before whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt not 
prevail against him, but shalt surely fall before him. (Esth. 
vi. 13.) See also Ezra viii. 22. which comes noarer this 
place. A very learned prelate observes of "this speech of 
Achior's to Ilolofernes (whether truly uttered or feigned, 
sayshe,by the penman of the history), thatit was framed and 
grounded upon the confessed observations of those times, 
and contained such advices as a faithful counsellor, well 

vol. iv. 



acquainted with the affairs of the Jews, should have given 
to his lord, who did not so well understand them. (Patrick's 
Cora, on Esth. vi. 13.) 

• Ver. 18. Tltey were destroyed in many battles very sore, 
and were led captives into a land that ivas not theirs.] 
Some would have the captivity here referred to, to be that 
under Nabuehodonosor, and the restoration from it here 
mentioned to be that under Cyrus: Plantin's Bibles mani-. 
festly take it in this sense, referring in the margin of this 
place to 1 Esd. i. 2. Others understand it of that under 
Shalmaneser ; but it seems less liable to exceptions, to 
explain the place of the Assyrian captivity in the time of 
Manasseh, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. when Judea was wasted by 
the Chaldeans, than of the Babylonish one, which hap- 
pened after. The Vulgate seems to take it in this sense, 
rendering here, Exterminati sunt proeliis a multis nationi- 
bus, et plurimi eorum captivi abducti sunt, &e. If Aebior 
had been, here speaking of the Jews carried captive to 
Babylon by Nabuehodonosor, he would not have said, 
many of them, but all ; nor that they were destroyed in 
battle by many. nations ; for in that grand captivity they 
were oppressed only by one nation, viz. the Chaldeans. 

And the temple of their God was cast to the ground.'] As 
this particular is not in St. Jerome's version, and probably 
was put into the Greek from some corrupted copy of the 
original, nothing certain can be concluded for or against 
this history, or the true time of it, from this passage of 
the speech of Achior. (See note oniv. 3. and Du Pin's 
Prelim. Dissert, p. 20.) Perhaps by the words as they 
now stand in the Greek and English versions, nothing 
more is intended or meant than a profanation of the tem- 
ple, and its dignity being thereby brought low. That the 
temple may be said to be in a mariner destroyed by a pro- 
fanation of it, see 2 Kings xxi. 2 Chron. xxxiii. that it 
was destroyed actually by the Chaldeans in the time of 
Manasseh is not true, which happened in the r^ign of 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, and so must be a great mis- 
take if understood strictly: and besides, the whole tenor 
of this book intimates the temple then to be standing: (see 
iv. 2. viii. 24.) or these words may be considered as spoken 
by a stranger,' an Ammonite, who might possibly without 
grounds allege the destruction of the temple, as Rab- 
shakeh does, 2 Kings xviii. 22. with regard to Hezekiah's 
taking away the altar of the Lord. 

Ver. 19. Now they are returned to their God, and are 
come up from the places where they were scattered.] As 
what is said in the foregoing verse seems best understood 
of the Assyrian captivity in the time of Manasseh, when 
the Jews were dispersed into different parts, and left their 
country desolate, so the return from their dispersion here 
mentioned seems better to bereferred to the restoration of 
that prince, when Jerusalem, which had been for a time in 
the hands of the Assyrians, was restored to him, and the 
temple, which was desolate and in a manner destroyed, 
recovered its former lustre, being again frequented and 
purified, and its holy service re-established. There is no- 
thing in this exposition but what is agreeable to the history 
of Manasseh, as far as can be collected from the short 
account which we have in the'books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles, and it is liable to fewer objections, than understand- 
ing the place of the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, after the Babylonish captivity, which happened later.. 
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Vcr. 20. If there be any error in this people*] This is 
better expressed in the next sentence, which fixes nnd 
determines the sense of this passage. The Hellenists often 
express sins by erro7*s or ignorances: see Numb. xii. 11. 
Ezra viii. 22. 1 Esd. viii. 77. Ecclus. xxiii. 2, 3. and 
many others in the canonical and apocryphal writings, 
where error and ignorance plainly mean sins and trans- 
gressions. / 

Vcr. 23. We will not be afraid of the face of the children 
of Israel; for, Jo, it is a people that have' no strength nor 
power for a strong battle.'] This boast of Holofcrnes's of- 
ficers, and their contemptuous scorn of the Jews, as a 
people having no strength nor power for war, shews their 
ignorance of the true God, the God of Israel, who, to dis- 
play his own almighty power, and what little stress is to 
be laid on the arm of flesh, often interposes in behalf of 
his chosen in a way not usual nor expected. To give 
peace to a favourite land he will enable five to chase a 
hundred, and a hundred to put ten thousand to flight. 
(Lev. xxvi. 8. Dcut. xxxii. 30. Josh, xxiii. 10.) The more 
unprovided the Israelites were of military strength, the 
more room was left for the invincible arm of the Almighty 
to appear with uncommon glory in their behalf; the less 
they knew of the art of war, the more their enemies ought 
to admire, in the victories gained by them, the all-powerful 
hand of Him who declared for them, and who supplied, in 
a manner So extraordinary, what was wanting either in 
strength or policy. 

Vcr. 24. Now, therefore, lord Holofernes, we will go tip, 
and they shall be a prey to be devoured of all thine army.] 
Messieurs of Port-Royal conclude this chapter with the 
following fine teflcction upon the abject obsequiousness of 
Holoferncs's minions: " Such generally is tho false wis- 
dom and servile complaisance of those who think they 
cannot please their princes, or ingratiate themselves into 
their favour so well, as by telling them, not what is most 
agreeable to truth or right reason, but that which most sen- 
sibly flatters their pride, and soothes their vanity. For 
what in truth was more reasonable than Achiof's whole 
harangue ? he does not attempt or presume to compare, in 
any respect, the power and force of the Israelites with that 
of Nabuchodonosor, but, as if it was insignificant in itself, 
and not of consequence enough to be mentioned, resolves 
their whole strength, and the success they were occasion- 
ally blessed with, into the favour and protection of their 
God. Could any thing be conceived in less offensive terms, 
or even a Jew have expressed himself better? Or can 
there be a greater instance of presumption and wicked- 
ness, than to think an injury done to Nabuchodonosor, 
by setting God above him, or preferring him only before 
him?" (Com. in loc.) 

CHAP. VI. 

Ver. 2. HlRELINGSofEphrai7n.]CvL\mctsuspects{rom 
Achior being called, vcr. 5. a hireling of Ammon, that this 
reading is a mistake ; and indeed this conjecture seems 
confirmed from the Syriac version, which has viercenarii 
Ammon in both places. The expression implies great dis- 
respect and contempt; but the sarcasm is much stronger 
.upon the Jews, when Holoferncs calls them, ver. 5. Tlie 



people that came out of Egypt, intimating that they wcro a 
race of slaves. 

Ver. 2. And who art thou, Achior, and the hirelings of 
Ephraim, that thou hast prophesied amongst ns as to-day, 
and hast said, Tliat we shoidd not make war with the people 
of Israel, because their God will defend them?] Achior's 
speech in tho foregoing chapter is much to be admired for 
the justness of the sentiments, and the generous disin- 
terestedness with which he supports the cause of the God 
of Israel : though himself was one of the uncircumcised, he 
harangues like Moses or Joshua on the state of the Jewish 
people, their good or evil success, according as they con- 
tinued faithful, or otherwise, in the service of the true 
God. To hear him thus speak of and extol the mighty 
power of the God of Israel, when he regarded, and would 
have all others likewise regard, Nabuchodonosor as the 
most high God, and only invincible, grated the jealousy 
and ambition of the Assyrian general ; and one would havo 
expected from his pride and fury, that he would instantly 
have ordered him to be put to death, for the freedom with 
which he expressed himself. But this was not in his own 
or master's power, how great an idea soever he had con- 
ceived of it; God had resolved to reward a declaration, so 
much to his honour, from the mouth of this alien, and to 
reserve him to become one at length of his chosen, whose 
cause he had so signally vindicated. The honest freedom 
of Achior, and the evil return it met with, are not without 
precedent in history ; the following extract bears a near 
resemblance and affinity to it: — Darius being on the point 
of giving battle to Alexander, demanded of Charidemns, 
an Athenian captain, what he thought of his army: the 
stranger answered, That it might serve to frighten some 
neighbouring states, but it appeared to him not disciplined 
or strong enough to oppose the forces of Alexander, which 
he commended exceedingly, especially for their experience 
and discipline ; u That to an army of Macedonians equal 
forces should be opposed, and the silver and gold which 
shone upon the arras of his soldiers, would be better dis- 
posed of to levy forces in Greece. Pari robore opus est* 
In ilia terra, qua nos genuit, auxilia qucerenda sunt; ar- 
gentum istud atque aurum ad conducendum militem mitte" 
Darius, though naturally humane and good-natured, was. 
vexed with so free an answer, and without any farther con- 
sideration ordered him to be killed on the spot; but he 
was soon sensible of the rashness of this step ; he lost the 
battle, and lamented the hasty sentence pronounced upon 
one who had given him so good advice. (Q. Curt. lib. iii.) 
The speech of Holoferncs here, conceived in the spirit of 
military pride, and expressed in domineering and insulting, 
terms, and with a full confidence of victory, reminds one 
cither of that of Goliath the Philistine, defying the armies, 
of the living God, aud threatening to give the flesh of 
David, whom he haughtily disdained, in comparison of his 
enormous self, unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts 
of the field, 1 Sam. xvii. or that of llab-shakch, whom Sen- 
nacherib sent to reproach the living God ; Hear the word 
of the great king, the king of Assyria; hearken not unto 
Ilezekiah, when he persuadeth you, saying, Tlie Lord will 
deliver us. Who are they among all the gods of the coun- 
tries that have delivered their country out of mine hand, 
that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand? 
(2 Kings xviii.) But the.cvent shewed, that the confidence 
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of such profane boasters was but vain ; their blasphemies 
drew down upon them God's judgments, and their over- 
throw madd it appear, that the Lord he is the God, the 
Lord he is (he God. 

And %vho is God but Nabuchodonosor?] It was thus his 
sycophants flattered him. The truth is, if we will credit 
the account here given of this prince, he was a professed 
atheist: the senseof his success in life, and of the wonderful, 
deeds performed by him, especially in a military capacity, 
had so intoxicated his reason, that the avowed purpose of 
his sending his armies under Hblofernes was, that all na- 
tion,s should worship him only, and that, all tongues and 
tribes should call upon him as God. In like manner a suc- 
cessor of his, Nebuchadnezzar the Great, upon the con- 
templation of his magnificence and greatness, grew so ar- 
rogant and elate as to think himself equal at least to God : 
Is not this great Babylon, which I have built by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty? (Dan. iv. 
30.) "But they were both at length convinced, the former 
by the. shameful death' of his general and the defeat of all 
his forces, and the latter by being reduced to the condition 
of a beast, that the Most High only ruleth in the kingdoms 
of the earth. It is surprising to observe from this instance, 
that of Heliogabalus, and others, that sUfch r princes as have- 
been worst and most abandoned, and have acted even be- 
low the very character of men, have most affected Divine ho- 
nours, and to be acknowledged and complimented as gods. 

Ver. 4. For he said, none of my words shall be in vain.'] 
Oh fxaratu)^{)<TOVTai tu /o/j/iara rwv Xoywv /iov. As Nabucho- 
donosor would pass for a god, so he affected to talk like 
one,. his orders are absolute and uncontrollable, as if he 
was possessed of all power both in heaven and earth. As 
12H signifies among, the Hebrews both a word and thing, so 
prjiia hath the same double meaning among the Hellenists;- 
see particularly Dent. xvii. 1. Luke i. 37. Acts x. 37, ac- 
cordingly pfifiaTa tu>v Xoywv, to avoid tautology, must sig-' 
nify the things, matter, or contents, of his speech. 

Ver; 5. And thou Achior, a hireling of Ammon, which 
luzst spoken these words in theday of thine iniquity .] i.c. Who • 
hast been hired by the Jews to prophesy falsely, to dis- 
courage my soldiers, and hast this day betrayed thy perfidi- 
ousne^s and treachery. Junius accordingly has, Qui pro- 
locutus es sermones istos injustitim tuce; and the margin, 
Quum perfidiam tuam, ut merceuarius improbus, retex- 
isti. It is a Hebraism, and means, that he had that day- 
spoken words of iniquity, i.e. of baseness and falsehood, 
as would be proved by the event. 

Ver. 6. And thou shall fall among their slain, when I re- 
turn.] "Orav iTrurrp&pb). When I shall turn, or put my ene- 
mies to flight, says BadAvell; and so the Geneva version has 
it, Thou shall fall among the slain when I shall put them 
to flight : or the meaning may be, which the words seem 
more naturally to suggest, When I return victorious and' 
in peace; and in this sense it reminds one of wliat the 
king of Israel said to Micaiah the prophet, Put this fellow 
in the prison, and feed him with bread of affliction and 
water of affliction, until I come in peace. And the answer 
there given is equally applicable, Jf thou return at all in* 
peace, the Lord hath not spoken by me. And lie said, 
Hearken, O people, every one of you. (1 Kinzs xxii. 
27, 28.) 

Ver. 9. And if thou persuade 'thyself in thy mind, that 



they shall not be taken, let not thy countenance fall.] Sed 
Gen. iv. 5. where the like phrase is used to signify Cain'a 
grief and discontent; and Job xxix. 24. such a state of 
mind is expressed by the falling of the light of the counte- 
nance, as the lifting up of the face on the contrary was a 
token of comfort, joy, and confidence. (Job xi. 15.) The 
meaning here seems to be, " If thou art assured of the 
truth of what thou Gayest, do not betray any, or so much 
concern and fear, nor let signs of conscious guilt and con- 
fusion appear on thy countenance : if thou art indeed a' 
true prophet, there is no occasion for fear; but if by the 
event thou art detected to tie a false one, thy perfidious- 
ness will draw on thee, thou must expect, a more severe 
punishment/* 

Ver. 10. Tlien Holofernes commanded his' servants that 
waited in his tent to take Achior, and bring him to liethu- 
lia, and deliver him into the hands of the children of Israel.] 
Holofernes, transported with fury at Achior's open and free 
mariner of speaking, says to him, " Since you have taken 
upon you to be a prophet, in telling us that the God of Is- 
rael would be the defender of his people, to shew you that 
there is no other god but Nabuchodonosor, my master, 
when we have put these people to the sword, we will de- 
stroy you* likewise. — And that you may yourself experi- 
ence the vanity of your own prophecy/I will have you car- 
ried to Bethulia; there to run the same risk, andundergo 
the same fate, with them, whotn you believe and pronounce 
to be invincible." "Propelli Accitor(says Sulpicius, Sac. 
Hist. 1. 2.) in castra Hebracorum jubet, ut cum his periret, 
quos vinci non posse affirmavcrat." The insulting general 
hereby intended no favour to Achior ; he spared his life 
only that he might at length take it from him in a manner 
that should most sensibly affect him; viz. after he had seen 
with his own eyes the entire ruin of a people, whose God 
he bad so much extolled as their protector. But how un- 
searchable is the counsel, and adorable the conduct, of tho 
Most High, who knows how to confound the blindness, 
and disappoint the ambition, of wicked enterprising spirits, 
and to procure mercy and deliverance for his chosen by 
those very means, which short-sighted wisdom had con- 
trived most effectually to destroy them! 

Bethulia.~] From what quarter Holofernes attacked Ju- 
deais not certain, and much more uncertain where to fix 
this Bethulia, though, it be the very seat of the siege itself. 
Many learned men think they see reason from iii. 9,10. iv.6. 
vii.3. to place it northwards in the tribe of Zebulun. Butthe 
following difficulties attend this opinion ; Bethulia is said 
to be the frontier-town, and entrance into the hill country, 
vii. 1. but that the hill country lay at a distance from 
this tribe, is plain from St. Luke, chap. i. who tells us, 
the Virgin Mary arose from Nazareth (which was in the 
tribe of Zebulun, and neighbourhood of Bethulia), and' 
went into the hill country; which plainly enough infers, 
the hill country was different from the tribe of Zebulun; 
divided indeed from it at the distance of many days' jour- 
ney, being on the south of the tribe of Judah, " Initium 
sumpsit Mons Amorrhasus a Cadesh Barnea, limite terras 
Israeliticae Australi, ac se horrente gibbositate protrusitin 
Judoeam, ultra Hebronem, mutato nomine tandem in mon- 
tanum Judaea;." (Lightfoot, Cent. Chorog. in Matt; p. 23.) 
Again, all the persons of Bethulia, whose tribe is distiri-. 
guished, were of the tribe of Simeon; so Judith, Manas- 
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sch her husband, and Ozias the governor, &c. the town it- 
self therefore cannot but be supposed to belong to that 
tribe. How then shall we account for a town of the Si- 
mconitcs in another tribe, and that not near, but at a 
great distance from, the tribe of Simeon? These incon- 
veniences, I presume, have induced others to place Bcthu- 
lia within the limits of the tribe of Simeon, which tribe 
reached the hill country. In favour of this opinion, we 
find a Ecthul, Josh. xix. 4. within Simeon's division; 
and again, 1 Chron. iv. 30. Befhuel; both which names 
easily take the Greek form, Bcthulia. Yet this situation 
seems not consistent with iii. 9, 10. and iv. 6. much less 
with its neighbourhood to Dothaim, which last, it seems 
pretty clear, was in the northern parts of the land. For 
when Jacob was at Hebron (which town is known to be 
in that part of the country which was afterward the tribe 
of Judah, with the tribe of Simeon to its south and south- 
west), bis ten sons went out to feed their father's flock to 
Shechcm, which lies several miles north of the tribe of 
Judah ; thither he sent their brother Joseph to inquire after 
their welfare, who found they were removed farther into 
the country, even to Dothan ; or, as it is called in the same 
verse, Dothain, which is the same with Dothaim, the differ- 
ence only lying in the Chaldec termination. This is again 
about twenty miles north of Sichem, and brings us into the 
tribe of Zebulun; consequently, Bethulia, which was in 
the neighbourhood of Dothaim, that lay in one of the 
northern tribes, could not be in the tribe of Simeon, which 
was the farthest of all the tribes southward. Euscbius, de 
loc. Hebr. has a passage which confirms this, " Dothaim, 
ubi invenit Joseph fratres suos pecora pascentes, qui et us- 
que hodic in duodecimo a Scbastc milliario contra Aqui- 
lonis plagam ostenditur;" i. e. Dothaim lay twelve miles 
north of Sebastc, which was another name for Samaria. 
Farther, if Holofcrnes attacked the Jews on the north side* 
of the land, as has been inferred from some passages in 
the present history, then if Bethulia were in the tribe of 
Simeon, and south of Jerusalem, he must, which is ab- 
surd, have left Jerusalem, the capital of the kingdom, be- 
hind him'unsubdued, and be got to the end of the country, 
where the history represents him as but at the key or en- 
trance into it. It seems belter therefore to acknowledge, 
that this writer was inaccurate in his geography, which he 
has some excuse for, as being the general fault of his coun- 
trymen, especially after the captivity, than, from some dif- 
ficulties about the situation of the place, to conclude against 
its existence at all ; especially if we credit what Adricho- 
mius affirms with much confidence, " Exstat etiamnum in 
montc hoc quoddam castcllum, et multa pulchra aedificia, 
plurimaequc urbis ruinse; sicuti ctiain in campo versus 
Dothain, castrorum Holofcrnis adhuc vestigia quscdam 
.rcstarc scribuntur." (Thcatr. Terr. Sanct. p. 137.) 

Ver. 15. Ozias of the tribe of Simeon.] Whether Bcthulia 
was a city of the tribe of Zebulun, or Simeon, Ozias pro- 
bably was free of it; or when the ten tribes were carried 
away captive to Assyria, he was perhaps, by chance or 
design, carried to Bcthulia; or possibly upon this expedi- 
tion of Holofcrnes he was sent to Bcthulia by king Ma- 
nasscs, or Joacim the high-priest, with a public character 
or commission, as one who was capable of giving orders, 
and commanding upon so important an occasion. By the 
Vulgate ho is called the prince of Judah, chap. viii. and 



prince of the people of Israel, chap. xiii. which makes it 
the more probable, that, being a man of authority and con- 
sequence, he was sent to Bcthulia to defend that place 
against the assault of Nabuchodonosor's army, and was for 
that time at least one of the governors of the place. They 
arc called the ancients of the city, viii. 10. x. G. 

Ver. 19. And look upon the face of those that are sancti- 
fied unto thee this day.] There arc different senses of these 
words. Some understand them, as if the Jews prayed to 
God at this melancholy juncture, in the following manner : 
" Look not upon onr merit, which is as nothing, but upon 
the merits of thy faithful saints, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and others, who have distinguished themselves by 
continuing true and steadfast in thy covenant; that we, who 
labour under the burden of our sins, and are justly pu- 
nishable for them, may, on their account, and in regard to 
their righteousness, be accepted by thee, and obtain the 
deliverance we at present stand in need of." Or they may be 
understood of the Jews in general, urging before God their 
near relation to him, as his peculium, thus : — " Regard, O 
Lord, the prayers of thy people, whom thou hast separated 
from all other nations, whom thou hast adopted in an espe- 
cial manner, and chosen to be thine inheritance." Or the 
meaning may be, " Hear the supplications of those who 
have prepared and sanctified themselves in this time of 
calamity, to appear before thee, who join with most devout 
affections in the holy offices of fasting and praying, to im- 
plore thy help and mercy against an insulting and proud 
enemy, defying even thy almighty power." Or, lastly, we 
may, with Grotius, understand the words of the priests and 
such persons in particular, who are separated to a holy 
ministry and use, whose prayers and intercessions, in be- 
half of his distressed chosen, they beseech God most 
graciously to accept. The formidablcncss of Holoferncs's 
army struck them with a panic : they saw themselves in the 
most imminent danger, and the defeat of all the adjacent 
countries, together with the cruelties exercised upon them, 
was to them a certain presage of what they might expect, 
and of the mischief intended against them, if the Almighty 
did not interpose in their behalf as their protector. On 
this account they fell prostrate before him with the pro- 
foundest humility; they fasted, they prayed, they passed 
whole nights in solemn supplications, to implore the aid 
and assistance of him whom they looked upon as only able 
to deliver them from so powerful an enemy. 

Ver. 20. Then they comforted Achior, and praised hint 
greatly.] It may seem a little surprising, according to all 
human appearance, that the inhabitants of Bethulia, and 
those that had the chief command among them, should so 
readily and easily give credit to what Achior told them; 
for they might with good reason have mistrusted him as 
another Sinon, a suspicious person sent by Holofcrnes, 
with an insidious design, to make observations to their dis- 
advantage, or to betray them to their ruin. To this it may 
be answered, that though, according to the ordinary rules of 
judging, and the maxims of common prudence, they ought 
to have been more wary and cautious, and in the opinion 
of somo to have proceeded rather by torture, yet possibly 
God might, in regard to the noble testimony which Achior 
bore, influence the hearts of this people to receive and to 
take care of him : or perhaps some among them might be 
affected with his story, and the circumstance of his being 
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bound, or know and answer for the probity and integrity of 
this Ammonite chief. However that be, it is certain, that 
though they received him with humanity, and treated him 
with honour and respect, they were so careful as not to in- 
trust him with any share of the administration of affairs, 
contenting themselves with having afforded him a safe re- 
treat among them, and taking, without doubt, such wise pre- 
cautions as not to be surprised through too easy a credulity. 

Ver. 21. Oziat took him unto his house.] Not bound or 
under guard as a prisoner, but probably watched a little 
and observed. Hence, when Judith returned in triumph to 
Bethulia, bringing Holofernes's head, and all the people 
ran together to the sight, it is observable that Achior comes 
not till called and sent for, (xiv. G.) 

And made a feast.] How persons attacked by a power 
so formidable, and whom that fresh insult of the enemy, 
the sending Achior to be both a witness and sharer of their 
ruin, would rather, it should seem, have intimidated more 
than ever, should on the contrary be so fond of, and re- 
joice with, their new acquaintance, as to make a great feast 
for him at such a time, and in such circumstances, may pro- 
bably be accounted for, without supposing, as some do, 
God to act upon and influence the hearts of the inhabitants 
thus to behave. For it would have been highly disgraceful 
to the people of God to have betrayed any sign of coward- 
ice and fear in the presence of that stranger who was not 
himself afraid, even in Holofernes's hearing, to dwell upon 
and extol the power of the Almighty God of Israel, and his 
frequent interposition in their behalf. Nor could they 
better or more effectually testify to Achior their sense of 
God's former goodness, and their hopes and reliance upon 
his mercies at this perilous juncture, than by such an in- 
stance of uneoncernedness, as if they were confident of his 
favour and assistance. And the entertainment itself was, 
according to the Vulgate, that of sober and well-disposed 
persons; for it was made after they had fasted strictly all 
the day, and they continued, after the ending of it, the 
whole night in prayer. 

To the elders . . .] By elders we are here not to under- 
stand the priests only, nor ancient people as such, but cer- 
tain appointed magistrates; for, according to Josephus, 
Moses appointed that every city should have a council of 
seven magistrates, men of exemplary virtue and lovers of 
righteousness ; (Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. Seld. de Synedr. 
lib. ii. cap. G.) and this perhaps was the determinate num- 
ber in his time. But anciently there seems to have been 
more, because Boaz mentions ten elders, who were proba- 
bly the same with the judges in the city of Beth-Iehem. 
(Ruth iv. 2.) ' 

CHAP. VIL 

Ver. 1. JL take aforehand the ascents of the hill coun- 
try.] The town of Bethulia is represented in the histo- 
ry as a place of prodigious strength, either by art or na- 
ture, or both, nor was to be attempted by assault, but by 
starving its inhabitants : what remains then or marks do we 
hear of from travellers of so wonderful a place? if time 
and wars have destroyed all the works of art, yet would 
not nature and situation still continue the same? its own 
natural strength, and the ever-memorable deliverance 
wrought at it, must, one would think, have distinguished it 



to posterity, and that there should have been some tradi- 
tion at least among the inhabitants, or their neighbours, to 
lead us to it. The Phocian Thermopylae, the Porta: Caspiac, 
are known and distinguished now as heretofore ; but has 
any man's curiosity found out, or remarked here the passes, 
which gave it the command of the country, and made it the 
gate or key of Judea, as represented in this history? the 
place has been visited, and yet nothing extraordinarythis 
way is observed of it Mr. Maundrell, who was upon the 
spot, and whose accuracy and fidelity may be depended on, 
says only of it, that it stands upon a very eminent and con- 
spicuous mountain, and is seen far and near, (p. 115.) He 
takes not the least notice of any grand defile or particular 
passes which commanded the entrance into Judea, which, 
if it had been so, could never have escaped his observa- 
tion, who attended to every circumstance relative to the 
descriptions or allusions in Scripture. On the other hand, 
his ac9ount rather supposes the country to have been more 
a plain, or fiat all about it, than mountainous. To this it 
may be replied briefly, 1. That some works or remains of 
art, seme vestiges of foundations and ruins of edifices, are, 
according to Adrichomius and others, still visible ; and if 
there were none, this would no more conclude against the 
quondam being of such a place, than against the exist- 
ence of Babylon, Nineveh, Persepolis, and other once fa- 
mous cities, which have little or no traces now remaining. 
2. That however the surface of the country about Bethulia 
was, which authors have represented in a different manner; 
yet, as Bethulia is acknowledged to have been situated upon 
a very high and conspicuous mountain, the very situation 
itself, still to be discerned and admired, points out not 
merely the probability of its being there placed, but the 
propriety and importance of such a choice, which, as it was 
more tenable by its natural strength; so, 3dly,That it had 
uncommon difficulty of approach and access, either by one 
grand defile, or very strait and dangerous passages, ap- 
pears sufficiently from its foiling so great an army as one 
hundred and eighty thousand men so long before it; nor 
does there seem any necessity or occasion to transmit as 
particular what a rocky and perpendicular situation natu- 
rally suggests. 

Ver. 2. The army of the men of ivar tvas a hundred and, 
seventy thousand footmen and ttvelve thousand horsemen.] 
The number of warriors varies very considerably in the 
Greek and Latin editions. It is not improbable that there 
is some mistake in the numbers in the different texts. The 
Vulgate has, Brant autem pedites bellatorum centum vigintl 
millia, &c. and indeed with so many only the army of 
Holofernes set forward from Nineveh ; (see ii. 5.) but it 
had been increased by considerable reinforcements, which 
came from divers provinces of Assyria, and by an addition 
of auxiliary troops from the countries newly conquered, 
which might raise the number to that mentionedin the Greek, 
viz. one hundred and seventy thousand. There is also a 
difference between the Greek and Latin copies with re- 
spect to the cavalry. The Vulgate enlarges the number to 
twenty-two thousand, which probably is right; as Holo- 
fernes's cavalry at this time had been augmented by ten 
thousand Assyrian horse. The difference in both accounts 
seems, in short, to have arisen from the flux state of the 
army increasing and decreasing from many accidental 
causes. * 
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Ver. 3. And they camped in the valley, near unto Be- 
thiilia by the fountain, and they spread themselves in breqdth 
over Dothaim.] There is some difficulty with respect to the 
posts which are here assigned to Holofernes's troops; the 
village of Dothaim, or Dothan, as it is sometimes called, 
was, it is objected, too far from Bethulia for them to extend 
to it in breadth, whether it is placed in the tribe of Zebulun* 
or of Simeon. It is urged, that it was at least eight or ten 
leagues from the sea of Tiberias, and, by consequence, 
about an equal distance from Bethulia, in the tribe of Ze- 
bulun, and more than thirty leagues from Bethulia, in the 
tribe of Simeon. If this be so, and the distance of Dothaim 
from the place of the siege was indeed so great, it is pro- 
bable, that as there are many villages in this history 
wrongly placed (for the geography of it, it must be con- 
fessed, is far from being exact), so this of Dothaim is here 
erroneously inserted ; or perhaps, by mistake, one name is 
put for another, and it is difficult, says Grotius, In Gratis 
adeo corruptis, ut est hie liber, locorum nomina restituere. 
But, on tho other hand, there aro authorities which give 
some reason to think, that the situation of Dothaim was 
contiguous to Bethulia, as is represented in the history. 
Adrichomius makes Dothaim to be, " Oppidum quod a 
monte Bethulia3 mifiario uno in terra campestri positum, 
utrinque montibus.cingitur." (Theatr. Teme Sanctae, p. 
139.) The writer of Itinerarium Scripturse, p. 321. places 
Dothaim four miles from Bethulia, and at the like distance 
from the sea of Galilee. (See also Well's Geography of 
the Old Testament, vol. iii. p. 197.) 

And in length from Bethulia unto Cy anion, which is over 
against Esdraelom.] tf Ea>c Kvafiwvoc Grotius conjectures the 
true reading here to be, avc X(Xfiwvog, which is confirmed by 
the Vulgate rendering. Esdraclon was a great plain extend- 
ing itself from the cities of Megiddo and Aphec, to the sea 
of Gennesareth or Galilee. The camp of Holofemes was 
so great, that it took up all this plain, which contained six- 
teen miles in length. (Seeltiner. Sac. Script, p. 320.) 

Ver. 4. Now the children of Israel, when they saw the mul- 
titude of them, were greatly troubled, &c] It may very per- 
tinently be asked, why the Bethulians durst venture to op- 
pose Nabuchodonosor. The truth is, that king was resolved 
not only to subdue the several nations from the Euphrates 
to Ethiopia, but intended likewise to oblige them to acknow- 
ledge him only to be God; (vi. 2.) and therefore the Bethu- 
lians, who could hot without impiety and a renunciation of 
their religion, submit to the dominion of such a king, had 
good reason to hope for success against a prince who had 
declared himself an enemy to the God of heaven. 

Ver. 5. WJien they had kindled fires upon their towers, 
they remained and watched all that night.] This signal was- 
set up on the mountains, on the tops of which they made 
great fires. There were also large trees planted on purpose 
to spread anc\ display some ensign or colour, that they might 
be seen at a great distance. Centincls also, or watchmen, 
were generally placed in towers and on the tops of moun- 
tains, to sound the trumpet, or make some signal at tho 
top of a pole at tho approach of the enemy, to givo notice 
to the people to run to their arms. Sec Isa. xviii. 3. xxx. 17. 
Jer. vi. 1. where the prophet says, Blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire inBeth-haccerem,for evil ap- 
peareth out of the north. 

Ver.12. Let thy servants get into their hands the fountainof 



waterwhich isstteth forth of the foot of the mountain. Ver.13. 
For all the inhabitants of Bethulia have their water thence*'] 
The Idumeans, or children of Esau, as they aro called, 
ver. 8. may be considered a$ brethren of the Jews, being 
descended from Esau the brother of Jacob; it may there- 
fore seem not only very surprising but unnatural, that they 
should, by giving such pernicious counsel to Holofcrnes, 
betray the Israelites to the Assyrians, instead of protecting 
them as relations, and speaking, as Achior their chief did, in 
their behalf and favour. It should seem by this instance, 
as if they inherited Esau's spleen against his brother: but 
however to guard against censure,- and to remain undistin- 
guished and undiscovered, they chose to pass under the 
title of Ammonites. (Sec note on v. 5.) One may observe 
from hence, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, that false bre- 
thren, such as these proved to the Jews, are more to be feared 
than open and declared enemies, and that treachery is often 
more dangerous than force. As it does not seem probable 
that all the inhabitants of Bethulia should fetch their water 
at such a distance, or that this fountain at the foot of the 
hill should be sufficient for the general use of the city; and 
as neither the fountains mentioned ver. 7. could afford a 
competent supply, much less could their waters be conveyed 
up in any large quantity the steep sides of the hill, whose 
height is represented here to be very great; we must neces- 
sarily suppose cisterns for rain water likewise within the. 
city? or probably they might be assisted also by some, 
springs, as many high mountains are known to have, all of; 
which were either rendered useless by the enemy, or at last 
failed through the length of the siege. The Vulgate sup- 
poses the city to have been supplied by an aqueduct, which- 
to a place otherwise situated than Bethulia was, would have 
been a great convenience; but was it possible in so lofty a 
site to have received any advantage from thence, , except 
water should have forgot its own nature, and move up-- 
wards ? 

Ver. 18. Then the children of Esau went up with the 
children ofAmmon y and camped in thejdll country,'] The 
Idumeans, being the posterity of Esau, bare an ancient 
grudge against tho Jews, upon account of their ancestor's 
losing his right of primogeniture, and the subduing of Edom 
by David afterward. (2 Sam. viii. 14.) Upon both these 
accounts they took hold of all opportunities of venting their 
spite towards the Jewish nation; particularly see 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 17. For this their- behaviour, they were often, re- 
proved by the prophets. (See Ezek. xxv.12. xxxv. 5.) The 
ill-will that they bore thorn, not only appeared by the mis- 
chievous advice given by them, ver. 10 — 12. but by their 
being amongst tho foremost, and particularly instanced in 
hero as such, to encamp against them in the hill country. 
But the spite that they shewed towards them was most re- 
markable at the time of their captivity, as appears by those 
pathetical words of Psal, exxxvii. 7. Remember the chil- 
dren of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jei*usalem ; how tltey 
said, Down with it, down with it, even to the ground. The 
Ammonites too, though related likewise in blood to tho 
Jews, yet bore a constant hatred towards them, which they 
took all opportunities to shew when the Jews were under 
any distress, for which tbey are also often reproved se- 
verely by the prophets, and threatened with judgments. 
(Sec Ezek. xxi. 28. xxv. 2. 6. Zeph. ii.8. 10.) 

Ycr. 20. Thus all the company ofAssur remained about 
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themfour-and-thirty days.] The Vulgate has, Cumque ista 
custodiaper dies vigintifuisset expleta, defecerunt cisternce: 
making the time to be only twenty days. Another more 
ancient Latin version has, diebus viginti et quatuor. The 
Syriae makes the siege to last two months and four 
days. 

Ver. 26. Now therefore call them unto you, and deliver 
the whole city for a spoil to the -people of Holof ernes, and to 
all his army.] Polybius mentions many cities, otherwise 
well provided for a siege, that were obliged to surrender, 
by being deprived of a supply of water ; and adds, that 
when matters come to that extremity, that the people are 
necessitated to be stinted, and to have it delivered out in 
very small quantity, the anxiety is the greater, as the appe- 
tite generally craves most what is not allowed, or cannot 
be come at. (Lib. vii. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 27. For it is better for us to be made a spoil unto 
them, than to die for thirst; for we will be his servants, that 
our souls may live, and not see the death of our infants before 
our eyes.] Josephus observes of the Arabians, that being 
in a miserable distress for want of water, four, thousand of 
them came out to Herod, and offered themselves to capti- 
vity and chains, to avoid the more insupportable calamity 
of a raging drought; and that the rest made a sally by 
consent, and attacked the besiegers, in which encounter 
seven thousand fell, choosing rather a present certainty of 
death, than to expose themselves to the lingering torment 
of it, for want of water. (Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 8.) But 
how sad would have been the condition of Bcthulia, and 
indeed of all Judea, if Ozias and the chief of the city had 
listened to the clamour of the people, and through impa- 
tience of thirst had surrendered themselves! In what- mi- 
sery would they have been involved, and what an opportu- 
nity of victory and triumph would they have lost! Lysi- 
machns, king of Macedonia, was sensible of this too late, 
who, being choked with thirst in Thrace, surrendered with 
his whole army to the enemy, and when plentifully re- 
freshed with water so much longed for, cried out, For what 
a small satisfaction and pleasure have I, from the state of a 
king reduced mrjself to be a slave! 

Ver. 28. We take to witness against you the heavens and 
the earth, and our God, and Lord of our fathers, which pu- 
nishes us according to our sins, and the sins of our fathers, 
that he do not according as we have said this day.] Maprv- 
p6fMi0a vfuv ttjv bvpavov koi tt\v yfjv, not rbv Qtbv rtfxuiv, koI 
Kvpiov twv irariptov rifiutv, oc IkSiku itytac Kara rac a/iapriag 
ripiuiv, koI tu hjiapTi}jiara tu>v irariptov 77/idJv, iva fxrj 7roi//aTp Kara 
ra prifiara raxrra Iv ry Vfiipq, rg (ro/iepov. The latter part of 
this verse is obscure, and the several versions and exposi- 
tors understand it differently. Covcrdale, following the 
Vulgate, has, We take heaven and earth this day to record,- 
and the God of our fathers (which punislies us according to 
the deserving of our sins), and give you warning that ye 
give up the city now into the power of Holof ernes' host, that 
our end may be short with the sword, which else sliall endure 
long for want of water, and for thirst. The GenevaBible, 
We take to witness against you the heaven and the earth, 
and our God, and Lord of our fathers, whichpunishes us ac- 
cording to our sins, and tlie sins of our fathers, that he lay 
not these things to our charge. The Syriae, Contestamurque 
adversus vos ccelum et terram, Dominumque Deum patrum 
nostrorum % qui vindictam exigit de nobis secundum ea qua 



dicta sunt hodierno die. Junius renders, Videte ut non 
facial quemadmodum diximus hodierno die. To which agree 
Grotius-and Bad well, who suppose an ellipsis here, as 
Gen. iii. 22. xxxyiii. 11. xlii. 4. Matt. xxv. 9. and' make 
the sense to be, See that the calamity which we have men- 
tioned, and warned ijou against, of seeing our wives and 
children perish before our eyes, come not upon us. Or, un- 
derstanding it of Holofernes, as the margin does, See that he 
bring not upon us the evils which we have solemnly fore- 
tvarned you of this day. Calmethas, We conjuriyou be- 
fore heaven and eartli, and the God of our fathers, that evil 
befal us not this day, the evil of seeing our wives and chil- 
dren die before our faces. And the Port-Royal comment, 
We call heaven and earth to witness the earnest supplica- 
tion we made to deliver up the city to Holofernes, and to die 
instantly by the sword, rather than by thirst to undergo a 
lingering death. 

Ver; 29. Then there was great weeping with one consent 
in the midst of the assembly, and they cried unto the Lord 
Godivith a loud voice.'] There seems to be a sort of con- 
tradiction here with respect to the context, at least there is 
in the Vulgate : ver; 24:26, 27. they murmur against Ozias, 
and charge him with the evils they suffered, and beg impor- 
tunately, that the city may be delivered for a spoil to the peo- 
ple of Holofernes, and that they may be his servants; and 
ver. 28. they call God to witness the sincerity of their de- 
sire: here they cried unto him in the words of the Vulgate, 
Miserere nostri, et noli tradere confitentes te populo, qui 
ignorat te, ut non dicant inter gentes, Ubi est Deus eorum? 
This irresolution and sudden change of sentiments will best 
be accounted for, probably, from their fear, which at differ- 
ent times suggested different means and motives of acting 
to them : at one time the thirst they laboured under induced 
them to wish and pray importunately, that they might live 
as captives among the Assyrians; at another time the re- 
flection on Bolofernes's cruelty, and a strong presumption 
that he would use them worse for daring to resist his power, 
threw them into despair, and, changing their minds on a 
sudden, they requested that they might fall into the hands 
of God, and not into the hands of men. 

Ver. 30. Then said Ozias to them, Brethren, be of good 
courage, let us yet endure Jive days, in the which space the 
Lord our God may turn his mercy towards us.] See note on 
viii. 12. Sulpitius Severus makes the time fixed for the 
surrender to be fifteen days, " Quinto decimo die deditio- 
nis tempus constituit:" (Sacr. Hist. lib. ii. xxiv.) but this 
probably is a mistake; the true reading of the place seems 
to be, as Drusius conjectures, " Quinto demum die dedi- 
tionis tempus eoristituit." We meet with a like instance^ 
1 Sam. ii. 3. where, upon the threats of Jfanash, king of 
the children of Ammon, or, as others suppose, the captain 
of his host, the ciders of Jabesh Gilead desire a respite of 
seven days, to send messengers into all the coasts of Israel, 
and promise to surrender themselves, if in that time nono 
came effectually to their help and relief. And the event" 
answered'accordingly; for, as the text there says, the Spirit 
of the Lord stirred up Saul to come to their assistance 
within the expected time, and they proved victorious. 

Ver. 32.3 This verse is entirely omitted by the Vulgate, 
but is retained in the other versions. 
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CHAP, VIIL 

Ver. 1. NOW at that time Judith heard thereof, which was 
the daughter o/Merari the son o/Oz, the son of Joseph, the 
son of Oziel, &c] The versions differ greatly in the names 
of the fifteen descents here mentioned ; the Syriac and 
Greek particularly from the Vulgate. One reason of this 
difference perhaps may be, that the same person is here 
called by two different names, one of which is mentioned in 
the Greek, the other in the Latin versions : or the confusion 
which is observable in the genealogy, may probably come 
from hence, that the copyists have put all the proper names, 
which were in different verses, into one; and by that means 
have intermixed and confounded the relations of Judith, 
with those of her husband Manasses. What seems to con- 
firm this strongly is, that the genealogy of Manasses, which 
Fulgentius gives separately, and in a more concise manner, 
(Epist. 2. ad Gall.) is ranked under, and connected with, 
that of Merari, the father of Judith, in the Greek and Syriac 
copies. 

Ver. 2. And Manasses ivas her husband, of her tribe and 
kindred.] i. e. Of the tribe of Simeon, as Judith was. (See 
ix. 2.) The Vulgate omits this particular, perhaps as a 
known and customary thing; thus Anna and Tobias were 
of the same tribe and kindred : (see Tob. iii. 15. 17. vi. 12.) 
and Joseph and Mary were both of the house and lineage 
of David, and as such were espoused. 

Ver. 3. As he stood overseeing them that bound sheaves in 
the field, the heat came on his head, and he died.] Manasses 
seems not only to have had the care of his own business 
and concerns abroad, but to have been an overseer by 
public appointment, and to have had the inspection and 
ordering the whole number of reapers, in that wide and 
large field adjoining to Bethulia. Tl\at there was among 
the Jews such a post or employment for public use, Jose- 
phus testifies, who mentions that such a charge of the 
fields, and of the labourers there employed, was committed 
to JEbutius. The being exposed to the scorching heat of 
the sun in an open plain, in the middle of the day, has often 
proved dangerous, and occasioned faintness, and some- 
times mortal diseases : " Meridie ipso faciam ut stipulam 
colligat ; tam excoctum reddam atque atrum ut carbo est," 
is mentioned as a punishment by Terence, Adelph. act. v, 
sc. 3. And Victor Uticensis speaks of it as a thing dan- 
gerous as well as irksome, " sub ardentis solis incendio 
cespites messium desecare." The writer of the Geoponics 
has the same observation, twv iv t<jj TjXfy ipyaZofjtivwv y\ios 
j3Aa7TT£t ra ewfiara Kai rag <j>\ef$ag. It appears from the 
instance mentioned 2 Kings iv. 18. 20. which resembles 
this, that persons of note in ancient times (for the quality 
of his wife shews him to be no mean person, which also 
may be observed of Judith) looked after their com, and 
oversaw their labourers ; and sometimes for their health, 
and the increase of their estates, laboured with their own 
hands. (See Jonah iv. 8. Matt. xx. 12.) This and the five 
following verses should be put, as Junius places them, in 
a parenthesis. 

And they buried him with his fathers in the field between 
Dothaim and Balamo.] The Vulgate says expressly, that 
he died and was buried in Bethulia, his own city, the place 
of his nativity, Mortuus est in Bethulia civitate sua,- et 



sepultus est illic cum patribus suis ; with which agrees the 
old Italic version. Calmet contends that this is the truth, 
as no reason can be assigned why Manasses should be in- 
terred so far from his own tribe, and from the city of Be- 
thulia, as the other opinion supposes : and should wc even 
place Bethulia in the tribe of Zebulun, Dothaim would be 
at least thirty miles from it. 

Ver. 4. Judith was a widow in her house three years and 
four months.'] The Syriac reads in like manner ; but Arch- 
bishop Usher makes the time to bo three years and six 
months, ad A. M. 3348. in which year he places the death 
of Holofernes. The Vulgate makes this quite clear, 
which has, Erat autem Judith relicta ejus vidua jam annis 
tribus, etmensibus sex; i. e. Judith had now been a widow 
so long before this great enterprise happened; for it cannot 
mean that three years and a half was the whole time of her 
widowhood, because she lived to be very aged, and never 
married after the death of her husband Manasses. 

Ver. 5. She made her a tent upon the top of her house.] The 
Vulgate seems to understand this of a chamber in the up- 
per part of the house, in superioribus domus suce fecit sibi 
secretum cubiculum, in quo cumpxiellis suis clausa moraba- 
tur. The Jews that lived at a distance from Jerusalem, 
generally either went up into an upper chamber to pray, 
with the windows opened towards the temple, as is ex- 
pressly mentioned of Daniel, (vi. 10.) and of the apostles 
when assembled.togethcr, (Acts i. 13.) and of Sara, Raguel's 
daughter; (Tob. iii. 17.) or, when they w r ere out of Judea, 
or Jerusalem, and so could not go up to the temple at tho 
hours of prayer, went up to the house-top, or roof of the 
house, as is recorded of St. Peter, (Acts x. 9.) for the sake 
of privacy, and to be freer from noise and distraction, turn- 
ing themselves towards that part which looked towards Je- 
rusalem, according to Solomon's prayer at the dedication 
of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 29, 30. 35. 38. 

Ver. 6. She fasted all the days of her ividowhood.] A great 
instance this of her pious disposition, and of the tender re- 
gard which she had for the memory of her deceased hus- 
band. This great strictness and severity of life and man- 
ners, customary among the Jewish women, passed after- 
ward into the church. We read of Anna the prophetess, 
a widow of fourscore and four years old, that she never de- 
parted from the temple, but served God with prayer and 
fasting, night and day. (Luke ii. 37, 38.) St* Paul gives the 
like description of a truly devout widow, She that is a wi- 
dow indeed, and desolate, trust eth in God, a?id continueth 
in supplication and prayers night and day ; but she that 
liveth inpleasure is dead while she liveth. (1 Tim. v. 5, G.) 

Save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves 
of the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts, and so- 
lemn days of the house of Israel.] It is agreed on all hands, 
that it was the custom of all the Israelites who feared God, to 
observe the sabbaths and the new moons, among the feasts of 
the house of Israel; and they seem carefully to have observed 
their solemn feasts in their worst as well as in their best 
state, from the earliest to their latest times: (see 1 Sam. 
xx. 5.1 Chron.xxiii.31.2Chron. ii.4. viii.l3.xxxi.3. Isa. 
i. 13. lxvi. 23. Ezek. xlvi. 1. Hos. ii. 11. Amos viii. 5.) and 
these Ezra took care to revive at the return from the capti- 
vity. But when the regard here mentioned to be paid to 
the eves of the sabbaths and new moons first began, and on 
what occasion, and whether in use so early as the days of 
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Judith, is much controverted. It is certain the custom was 
yery ancient, but according to the Talmudists was not in 
force in the time of Judith, but afterward in use among the 
Jews in their dispersions. Various reasons are assigned 
for the origin of this practice ; Grotius thinks that the eves 
were thus respected, as a sort of fence to the law, which 
forbade fasting on any part of a festival, and that this was 
done by way of caution, that there might be no remains of 
a preceding sorrow on the day of the festival; for the eve 
before any festival was esteemed part of that festival : from 
whence the same custom was derived afterward into the 
Christian church ; and as the Jewish festivals were always 
kept from even to even, so the sabbath began on the Fri- 
day evening. (See Lev. xxiii. 32. Isa. xxx. 29.) And the 
feast of the Passover, it is well known, was always kept 
in the evening, and concluded with hymns. (See Matt.xxyi. 
SO.) Cunaeus carries the matter farther, That fasting. was 
not only forbid on the sabbath and its eve, but even on the 
day following the sabbath, that the joy of that solemnity 
might not be disturbed, nor lessened by any sorrow or 
humiliation, either preceding or subsequent. (De Rep. 
Heb. lib. iL cap. 10.) Others imagine that the reason 
of this was, the almost impossibility* of keeping a fast 
that day, being the day of the preparation, so called by 
the sacred writers, because on it they were obliged to 
make provision of victuals for the sabbath, and could not 
well avoid tasting of what they were so preparing. (Schick- 
ard de Purim.) With respect to the new moon in particular, 
and the not fasting on its eve, it probably began when the 
Jews appointed two feasts the beginning of each month, 
for fear of being wanting in any respect or particular which 
the law required ; as to guard also against any inconveni- 
ence, from the uncertainty of the precise time when the 
new moon appeared. Calmet is inclined to think, that 
what is mentioned of the eves of the sabbaths, and of the 
new moons, is an addition, as no notice is taken of them 
either in the Syriac or Jerome's version, and that the 
practice referred to is probably later than the days of Ju- 
dith : that tho Greek translator inserted the clause in that 
version, as being the custom of the Jews at that time when 
it was made, and in the parts where he lived, though it 
might not be in the original from whence he translated. 

Ver. 7. She was also of a goodly countenance, and very 
beautiful to behold.} This may be concluded from the power 
which she appears to have had over Holofernes, and his 
being captivated at first sight ; a conquest not to be won- 
dered at, especially if she was not older at that time than 
twenty-five years, as Prideaux conjectures : but supposing 
her forty-five, or more, the expression is as justifiable as 
that Gen. xii. 11. where Sarah, who was then sixty years 
old, is said by Abraham to be yvvfj thnpoatoTrog : this par- 
ticular, as well as her being rich, is here added, lest any 
should think that she embraced the strict manner of life 
here described, rather out of necessity than choice. But 
in one so accomplished, severity and retirement are not a 
little to be admired, and in proportion as her beauty was 
amiable, her humility to decline appearing in public view, 
was the more exemplary and meritorious; particularly her 
wearing sackcloth, and using such austerities in dress and 
appearance, as naturally contributed to disfigure and lessen 
the agreeableness of her person, which the generality oHJie 
gex take such pains to improve by studied ornaments, shews 
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her to have been devoid of affectation and vanity. For con- 
tinual fasting in the midst of affluence and abundance, save 
on the eves of certain festivals, and particularly Jicr choos- 
ing to continue in a state of widowhood, though she had 
many offers and temptations to change her condition, (see 
xvi. 22.) are not less worthy of admiration and notice. In 
fine, a virtue so perfect received a new and additional 
lustre, as appearing among a people sensual and carnal, 
who regarded pleasures, riches, and marriage, as substan- 
tial parts of happiness. Fulgentius proposes her as the 
most perfect pattern of widowhood, and gives the following 
fine character and eulogium of her, which comprises all the 
excellences aboyementioned, " Ecce vidua praeclara nata- 
libus,facultatibus dives, zetatejuvenis, specie mirabilis,di- 
vitias contempsit, delicias respuit, carnis incentive calca- 
vit, etinduta virtuteex alto, non quaesivitsecundo famulari 
connubio." (De statu viduali, Epist. 2. see also Hieron. 
Epist.lO.-tom.i.p. 96.) 

Ver. 8. And there was none that gave her an ill word, for 
she feared God greatly, >] The character which the historian 
gives Judith here is a very high commendation, says St, 
Jerome, considering how tender and delicate a thing the 
reputation of a young and beautiful widow is; who ele- 
gantly expresses his remark upon it in the following words; 
" Tenera res in foeminis fama pudicitiae, et, quasi flos pul- 
cherrimus, cito ad levem marcescit auram, levique fiatu cor- 
rumpitur; raaxime ubi aetas consentit ad vitium, et mari- 
talis deest autoritas, cujus umbra tutamen uxoris est/' (Ad 
Salv.) And from the character here given by the author of 
this history of his heroine's piety, there is the less reason to 
credit the objections raised by some against her religion, 
and modesty, from particular passages in it misunderstood, 
which we shall consider in their order, and reconcile with a 
just sense of both. The Abbot de la Chambrc, in a funeral 
oration on one of the queens of France, took these words 
for his text, and observes upon them, " That they are per- 
haps the finest commendation that ever was given to woman; 
for though there may be some wpmen, who, notwithstanding 
the prodigious detraction that has prevailed so long in the 
world, have yet escaped the attacks of it, yet this good for- 
tune rarely hiaprjens to those who have otherwise a shining 
reputation, and who are, as the text says, famosissini(e." 
So that we may challenge all the Greeks and Romans to 
shew us a passage in their books that in so few words gives 
us so great an idea as these do of the heroine Judith, who 
reached the highest pitch of glory and renown, and which 
is aptcst to alarm and raise' the envy of the world ; yet her 
virtue and merits were so engaging and powerful, so guarded 
with discretion, and so incomparably amiable, as to silence 
and strike mute that restless and implacable passion, And 
what is farther to be admired in our author here is, that he 
has so happily and justly pointed out the true cause of her 
matchless virtue, and the universal admiration it met with; 
" She had (says he) a great reputation in all things, and 
was secure from every ovil tongue, bepausc she was sen- 
sibly touched with the fear of the Lord." (Sec Bayle's Diet, 
in voce Judith, note d.) 

Ver, 10. She sent her waiting-woman that had the govern* 
ment of all things that she had, to call Ozias, and Chabris, 
and Charmis, the ancients of the city; and they came unto 
her.] By the ancients of the city } we are not to understand 
the oldest people in it, nor yet the priests, though the Vul* 
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gate has here presbyteros, but certain officers or magistrates 
so called. And though Joacim the high-priest is joined, 
xv. 8. with the ancients of the city, and is said in the 
Vulgate to come to Bethulia, cum nniversis presbyteris suis 
ut videret Judith, yet the Greek expresses it by n ytpovola 
t&v vliov J l<xpa!jX, i. c. the senate, or ruling elders of the peo- 
ple. Estius observes, that there is no one place in all the 
books of the Old Testament where the word presbyter is 
taken in the sense of sacerdos, however it may be used in 
the New. And by the two ancients of the people, (Sus.5.) 
that are said to attempt Susanna's chastity, we are neither to 
understand priests nor persons stricken in years, but stated 
judges, as is plain from the text itself. It may seem per- 
haps assuming in Judith to send to these ancients or magis- 
trates to come to her, instead of going to them herself in per- 
son : but this ought not to be ascribed to any motive or prin- 
ciple of pride, as if from an affected superiority she thought 
herself better or more considerable than they; such a car- 
riage by no means agrees with one who, on many occasions, 
distinguished herself for her humility. It rather proceeded 
from her modesty and unwillingness to expose to public 
view her beauty, which she had industriously concealed, 
that she desired them to come to her, that she might impart 
to them a matter of great consequence. 

Ver. 12. And now who are you that have tempted God 
this day, and stand instead of God amongst the children of 
God?] By limiting God to such a certain time as five days; 
or promising in his name help within that space; as if he 
could not help you, if he did not precisely do it at the time 
fixed by you, and his power then was shortened; contrary 
to that fine and just sentiment, ver. 15. Judith's reproof ofi 
this occasion was very just; for the fixing thus a time to 
the Almighty, besides the assuming a prerogative that did 
not belong to them, shewed a great diffidence in them; it 
was declaring they w T ould no longer depend upon him, if he 
did not answer their expectation in the time limited. As 
true religion consists in just and worthy notions of God, in 
a modest and humble trust in him, submitting entirely in 
all events and exigencies to his pleasure, leaving the time 
and manner of deliverance to Gods own method and de- 
termination ; so to act otherwise is tempting God. To tempt 
God, in Scripture" language, signifies to distrust his power, 
truth, or providence, after sufficient demonstrations and 
reasons given for encouragement to depend upon them. 
(See Isa. vii. 12. 1 Cor. x. 9.13.) These people, therefore, 
who had received so many proofs of the Divine protection 
upon different occasions, betrayed a great want of faith, in 
fixing a limited time for his interposition and assistance; 
as if his wisdom and providence ought not to choose when 
and in what manner he would favour and relieve them. 
But such is the impatience and conceitedness of men, as to 
presume to fix the times and seasons which God has parti- 
cularly reserved the disposal of to himself, and keeps in 
his own power. 

Ver. 13. And now try the Lord Almighty, but you shall 
never know any thing.'] i. e. Try if you can find out in this, 
or in any other matter of consequence, what the mind of 
the Lord is ; the result of the inquiry will be, that you can- 
not do it to any certainty or perfection. The Geneva ver- 
sion has, So now you seek the Lord Almighty, but you shall 
never know any thing; i. e. You would penetrate into the 
secret designs and counsels of God, of which nobody could 



ever fathom the depth. Sec Wisd. ix. 13—17. where the 
like sentiment is expressed more at large. Holy Job, dc- 
scribingthe unscarchableness of God's wisdom, says, Touch- 
ing the Almighty, we cannot find him out: he is excellent in 
power and in judgment, and in plenty of justice: heiuiltnot 
afflict. Men do therefore fear him: he respecteth not any 
that are wise of heart, (xxxvii. 23, 24.) It may not be im- 
proper incidentally to observe, that the last clause here is 
inaccurate in our version; it seems a reflection on the Al- 
mighty, as if he neglected or had no regard to such aS are " 
well-disposed towards him; for that this is themeaniug of the 
phrase, sec Exod. xxviii.3, &c. Jobxi. 4. Prov.x. 8. xi. 
29. The rendering of the LXX. is much clearer, ^oj3rj- 
BfoovTaL SlavTovKcu ol <ro<p6l fcapSfy; but the Geneva version 
is mo6t agreeable to the context, Let men therefore fear him, 
for he will not regard any that are ivise in their own con- 
ceit; and Coverdale's is much to the same effect, It is not 
we that can find out the Almighty ; for in power, equity, and 
righteousness, he is higher than can be expressed; let men 
therefore fear him, for there shall no man see him, that is wise 
in his own conceit. 

Ver. 16. Do hotjbind the counsels of the Lord our God; 
for God is not as man, that hemay be threatened.] i. e. Think 
not to tie down God to terms and conditions, to assist you 
when or in the manner ye please, as one obliges a debtor to 
pay in a certain fixed time, or to give security to satisfac- 
tion ; for God is not a weak creature like man, to suffer him- 
self to be insulted or intimidated by menaces. This verse 
is nearly the same with that Numb, xxiii. 19. especially if 
it be rightly translated, God is not a man, that he should lie; 
neither the son of man, that he should repent; where our ver- 
sion is by no means accurate; the verb fanikrfivvai, the same 
that is here used, does not signify to repent, but to threaten. 
And in this sense the LXX. translate the Hebrew word, 
Gen. !xxvii. 42. and so airsikioficu is rendered by the lexico- 
graphers, and not as signifying to repent. The verb dXiofiat, 
vertor, indeed, has such a sense, but not the compound ami- 
\(o)iai. St. Cyprian, who quotes this place of Judith, ac- 
cordingly fenders, Neque quasi filiusliominis minaspatitur. 
(Testimon. cent. Judaeos, lib.ii. cap. 20.) 

Neither is he as the son of man, that he should be xvaver- 
ing.] OiS' tog vlbg av$-pw7rov diain}Oi}vai. The reading of all 
the copies seems corrupt; the true one probably is, Siaprri- 
S-Tjvcu, which is followed by all the ancient fathers who quote 
this place; St. Cyprian particularly has, Non quasi homo 
Deus suspenditur. We arc justified in this alteration by 
the parallel passage, Numb, xxiii. 19. where the verb used 
is SiaprtiSiivai, which the Greek scholiast renders cra\zvOi)vai, 
i.e. to be shaken in his resolutions, or to be in doubt or 
suspense what to do. It no where signifies to lie, as our 
version in that place of Numbers has it. (See Origen and 
Thcodoretinloc.) If we retain &<nrrj0/jvai, I think it should 
be derived from ahlo), and the meaning be, entreated; i. e. 
God is not as a man that he may be threatened, neither as 
the son of man that he should be persuaded, entreated, won 
by solicitations, or teasing. The versions understand it as 
coming from Slaira. Vulgate, Ad iracundiam inflammabi- 
iur. (Vers. Lat. vet. ut judicetur.) Syriac, Utin ordinem 
redigatur; but I cannot reconcile it with that derivation. 

Ver. 18. For there is neither tribe, nor family, nor peo- 
ple, nor city among us, which worship gods made with hands, 
as hath been aforetime. Ver. 19. For the tchich cause our 
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fathers were given to the sword, and for a spoil, and had a 
great fall among our enemies. Ver. 20. But we know none 
other God, therefore we trust that he will not despise us, nor 
any of our nation.] What Judith here urges, was an argu- 
ment of real consolation to thera in their present circum- 
stances ; viz. that if the many calamities their nation at dif- 
ferent times had laboured under, as desolation, captivity, 
and the sword, &c. were owing to the then corrupt and 
idolatrous state of the people, they had great reason now 
to hope, that being free from that crime and abomina- 
tion which was the occasion of their forefathers' miseries 
(for it* was a common and confessed observation among 
them, that the sin of the golden calves had a share in all 
their punishments), they might rely upon his favour and 
protection, and should not therefore, through despair of as- 
sistance, deliver themselves up rashly to their enemies. 

Ver. 21. For. if we Jm taken so, all Judea shall lie ivaste, 
and our jsanctuary shall be spoiled, and he will require the 
profanation thereof at our month.'] Judith cunningly ag- 
gravates the fault which they had committed, in being so 
dispirited, and ready to deliver up their city, from a con- 
sideration of a more public nature; viz., that on the safety 
and preservation of the city.of Bethulia depended even that 
of the holy city Jerusalem, and consequently of their tem- 
ple and altar, .and the right and regular performance of 
their whole religious .service; as it was not allowable to 
offer sacrifice any where else but at the temple, it would, 
therefore, she insinuates, be an instance both of great 
weakness and rashness, to form a resolution to give up the 
city, if not-relieved in five days; as it would be exposing 
at the same time their whole nation to the common danger, 
to defend which, and their most holy rites from being dis- 
continued or profaned, they ought rather courageously to 
shed the very last drop of their blood, than to pursue such 
an unadvised measure, to the hazard of the common safety. 
There is a great variety in the Greek copies here ; some 
have, on ev ry XqtpSrivat i7//ac, ovrtoc ko^/jo^tcu 7racra 7} 'lovSala. 
Others, ovrc iv Tt$ \r)<p$rivat r?//ac, ovtiog kAtj^Z/o^tcu, k. r. A. 
To which agrees the Geneva version, which has, Neither 
when we shall be taken, will Judea be so famous; and in 
one wc have KavSZ/o-cra*. Our translators seem to have 
followed a copy different from the rest, which placed the 
comma after ovTwg; as does Junius likewise, Nequevero 
si deprehendamur ita, nominabitur Judea amplius. 

Ver. 23. For our servitude shall not be directed to favour, 
but the Lord our God shall turn it to dishonour.] The Ge- 
neva version has, Our servitude shall not be directed by 
favour ; i e. The slavery we shall bring upon ourselves 
will not procure us the more favour; that we shall not 
have the better treatment for our tamencss in yielding, we 
may be assured from the example of other nations who 
have submitted. Junius seems to take it in this sense, 
when he renders, Non enim reddetur servitus nostra gra- 
tiosa. — Nous ne pourrons leur plaire par toutes nos sou- 
misions, Nous ne trouverons point graces h leursyeux, says 
Calmet, in loc. 

Ver. 24. Now, therefore, O brethren, let us shew an exam- 
ple to our brethren, because their hearts depend upon its.] 
'E£ fjfuov KpifiaTcu 77 ypvxh cvrwv. Though Judith knew the 
great consternation and fright in which the besieged were, 
and their disposition to surrender; yet she would not ad- 
dress herself personally to the body of the people, notwith- 



standing she might with good reason have expected to 
have raised their drooping spirits, and made them resolute 
by what she had to offer. But she chooses to "apply her- 
self only to the chief men of the city, to let them know and 
understand, that being the ancients and rulers of the peo- 
ple, and by consequence their life and soul, on whom they 
depended and placed all their hope; it was their duty, on 
so important- a conjuncture, to animate them by their 
example, and to betray no signs of fear or despondency 
themselves, but rather to act like their great forefathers, 
who were troubled on every side, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed. 
For it has not only a bad aspect, but is generally attended 
with evil consequences, when those who are at the head of 
affairs appear themselves dispirited ; and they are so mucji 
the more blamable herein, as by their pusillanimity they 
cast a damp and panic upon others, and probably will be 
thought to have contributed, through their discouragement, 
to any future miscarriage that may ensue. Jn like manner, 
as, when generals, who have the command of an army, and 
ought to animate and encourage the soldiers by their mar- 
tial spirit and example, betray themselves signs of fear, 
and backwardness to engage; if afterward it happens that 
they are vanquished by the enemy, they aTe deservedly in 
disgrace with their prince, as being the real, the reputed 
occasion, at least, of the great loss sustained. A learned 
writer thinks the rendering here would be more proper, 
Their hearts agree, or conspirewith lis, according to the use 
of the verb in some parts of Scripture, as Luke xix. 48. 
(See Hammond, in loc.) But the former sense I think 
more agreeable to the context, especially if we read l£ 
vfxiov KplfxdTdt, as "some copies have it, and is confirmed by 
the Vulgate rendering. 

Ver. 25. Let us give thanks to the Lord our God, which 
trieth us, even as he did onr fathers.] In this and the two 
following verses, there is an excellent advice given to all 
•such as at any time labour under afflictions, and it consists 
of the .following particulars: 1. That they are of such a 
nature, that instead of being uneasy under them, men 
should rather give God thanks for them. 2. That they are 
graciously designed, and rather kind admonitions, than any 
real tokens of God's displeasure. 3. That God's most faith- 
ful servants, the patriarchs and prophets, have been visited 
in the same manner, for the examination of their hearts, 
and the trial of their patience. To which the Vulgate adds 
a fourth reason, That murmuring provokes God to inflict 
heavier judgments, as he did on the Israelites of old in the, 
wilderness on that account. The words of that version are 
very observable ; Illi autem qui tentationes non suscepernnt 
cum timore Domini, et impatientiam saam, et improprium 
murmurationis sua contra Dominum protulerunt, extermi- 
nati sunt ab exterminator e, et a serpentibus perierunt ; ex- 
actly agreeing with the very words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 
9,10. 

Ver. 28. Then said Ozias to her, All that thou hast 
spoken, hast thou spoken with a good heart, and there is 
none that may gainsay thy ivords.] The inhabitants of Be- 
thulia do not seem hitherto to have made the least effort to 
defend themselves, no blood spilt, jio remedy attempted. 
Thirst pressed them sore, and yet they had not the courago 
to attempt the Assyrian guard, that had seized upon the 
fountains and reservoirs of water. It was not without rea- 
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son, therefore, that Judith reproaches' them with want 
of courage. Upon reviewing and comparing the very dif- 
ferent conduct and behaviour of her, and the persons she 
speaks to, one sees the observation, that God chooses the 
things that are weak to confound the things tMt are mighty, 
remarkably verified. Judith, a defenceless widow, whilst 
the men around her quake for fear, and even the chiefs 
themselves give up all* for lost, appears quite undaunted, 
and argues with so much coolness and constancy of mind, 
as well as strength of reasoning, as really to deserve the 
character Ozias here gives her. That one single woman 
should dare to venture on an act of such danger and bold- 
ness, and be so successful as to accomplish it, was owing 
at least to her great zeal for the safety of God's chosen peo- 
ple ; or shall we ascribe it to a Divine impulse ? 

Vcr. 33. I will go forth with my waiting-woman.'] The 
word in the ancient translation is, abra, which signifies a 
companion or maid of honour (such as ladies of the first 
condition had) rather than a servant; for the same word in 
the LXX. is applied to the women who attended both Pha- 
raoh's daughter, Exod. xi. 5. and queen Esther, iv. 4. Thus 
Calmet understands the word. In other writers it is cer- 
tain it signifies merely a servant, a chambermaid, or 
housekeeper; and whether it is not to be taken in this lat- 
ter acceptation, see ver. 10. compared with xvi. 23. 

Within the days that you have promised to deliver the city 
to our enemies, the Lord will visit Israel by my hand.] Ju- 
dith, ver. 11 — 17. .blames Ozias and the rest of the go- 
vernors, for presuming to limit the interposition of the 
Almighty, within the space of five days, and does she 
not seem to do the same here herself, engaging for his 
assistance within that precise time? Was this in com- 
pliance with s them, and that she might encourage their 
hopes; or shall we charge her with rashness and enthu- 
siasm for assuring them that she should be the happy in- 
strument to accomplish their deliverance within the fixed 
time ? or, with the Romanists, suppose that she had an as- 
surance of the successful event of her intended enterprise, 
by some particular revelation? Without having recourse 
to this, it seems better to resolve Judith's engaging in so 
adventurous an exploit, into her strong confidence of God's 
favour and assistance against a usurper of that honour 
and adoration which belonged to him alone. 

CHAP. IX. 

Ver. 1. U NCOVERED the sackcloth wherewith she was 
clothed.] y EyvfjLV(i)(TBv Sv EveStSutmro o-okkov* i. e. She disco- 
vered the sackcloth she had upon her, by taking off some 
upper garment, which she probably put on- occasionally, 
out of compliment to the elders that came to her. The Sy- 
riac makes her to tear her upper garment, Scidit tunicam 
etiam, et apparuit saccus quo induta erat. According to 
Calmet the sense is, She resumed her sackcloth, which 
she had put off to receive the governors of the city. Thus 
also Junius takes it, Imposuit cilici urn, posita,quaminduerat, 
veste; and Grotius, who restores the Greek text, which he 
thinks corrupt, to this sense, and makes the true reading 
to be, ical yvfivoHjafjiivT} zvidiSvaKiro (tukkov. The Geneva ver- 
sion, which has, She put off the sackcloth wherewith she was 
clothed, seems faulty here, and not to be reconciled with 
the context, which mentions prostration, putting ashes on 



her head, and tho like instances of humiliation, to recom- 
mend and enforce her suit more effectually to God. 

Vcr. 2. O Lord God of my father Simeon, to whom thou 
gavest a sword to take vengeance of the strangers, who 
loosened the girdle of a maid to defde her.] Judith here begs 
of God to inspire her with a zeal, like that of Simeon, who 
massacred the Sichemites, to punish the violation of his 
sister's honour, in order to take vengeance of the blasphe- 
mous Assyrians, and to deliver his people from their pre- 
sent sad state, and the imminent danger that threatened 
them. But does not the book of Genesis acquaint us, that 
this action of Simeon and Levi very much displeased 
Jacob their father, and that ho condemned it as cruel and 
unjust? (Sec Gcn.xlix. 5, C. compared with xxxiv. 30.) 
How then can we excuse Judith for commending this fact 
of Simeon, whom Jacob cursed for the very barbarity of 
it? But in answer it maybe said, that these words do 
not necessarily imply, that she applauded the fact, nor 
does tho phrase of God's giving a sword to take vengeance, 
mean any thing more than his permitting an action to be 
done* As he may be said to put the like means of destruc- 
tion into the hands of tyrants, whom he occasionally 
makes his scourges. The like may be said of other wicked 
persons, whom he sometimes permits in his anger to exe- 
cute his justice upon a people, often not more abandoned 
and undeserving than themselves. (See Jer. xxv. 9.) 
And thus he is said to arm his creatures to avenge his 
honour, or to make the creature his weapon for the revenge 
of his enemies, Wisd. v. 17. (Sec also Joel ii. 25.) So that 
nothing can be concluded for the merit of the person, that 
is occasionally made the instrument of God's vengeance. 
Judith rather praises God for his justice, in revenging such 
an instance of brutal lust, though executed by the sword of 
cruel Simeon: she only commendeth the zeal or just in- 
dignation shewn on the occasion/but by no means justifies 
the cruel manner of revenging the affront. The resentment 
of such an injury was just; but the involving such a num- 
ber of people in its punishment, was a criminal excess of 
zeal, and an instance of great barbarity. 

Ver. 3. Wherefore thou gavest their rulers to be slain, 
being deceived.] The difference between the people of God 
and idolatrous nations, was visible in the point of lust and 
carnal uncleanness, from the first separation of them, as 
appears by the zeal of Simeon and Levi, here mentioned, 
for their sister dishonoured. The idolatrous nations, who 
were abandoned to the service of strange gods, as the Si- 
chemites were, looked upon all uncleanness of this nature 
as a thing indifferent, and made no account of it, but in. 
civil regards, as it dishonoured the house, or tainted the 
issue ; being deceived or mistaken in considering it in this 
respect only ; but the Israelites, being bred in the know- 
ledge of the true God, and of the abomination, in which he 
hath all such acts of uncleanness, regarded them in a moral 
or religious view; and if they acted herein, as the idola- 
ters, or seemed to countenance them in others, by over- 
looking them, thought they could no longer be taken for 
God s people. Hence Simeon and Levi proceeded pro- 
bably to revenge the injury offered to their sister, consi- 
dering it as an act, which God had forbidden, which his 
trucscrvants abhorred, and was a pollution of the holiness 
of their blood, which distinguished them from idolaters. 
(Sec Thorndike, of the Laws of the Church, p. G2.) Calmet 
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observes, that the description in these verses of this foul 
act, and its consequences, arc described poetically, and 
that it is probable, that this writer had read the poets, as 
-appears from xvi. 7. 

Ver. 5. For thou'hast wrought not only those things, but 
also the things which fell out before, and which ensued 
after: thou hast thought upon the things which are now, and 
which are to come.'] The Geneva rendering here comes 
nearer the Greek For thou hast wrought the things afore, 
and these, and the things that shall be after; i. e. As thou 
wast the author of all the miracles done in our forefathers' 
days, so thou art no less of those that now come to pass, 
or shall hereafter. All events succeed one another by the 
ordering of thy wise providence,, which has so disposed 
them according to thy eternal counsel. The last clause 
the Vulgate renders indeterminately, Ilia post ilia cogi- 
tasti, which seems to imply such a succession of thoughts 
in God, as is observable in the human mind ; but I con- 
ceive the meaning there to be, that God executcth the things 
that are present at the same time, in the Divine mind, at 
different successive times ; or that all things done gradu- 
ally in time, were at once and all together in his sight and 
knowledge. 

Ver. 6. Yea, what things thou didst determine were ready 
at hand, and said, Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are 
prepared, and thy judgments are in thy foreknowledge.'] 
The Geneva version is clearer, For the things which thou 
dost purpose are present, and say, Behold, we are here: for 
all thy ways are ready, and thy judgments are foreknown; 
i. e. Thy infinite- prescience foresaw all things with their 
events, and what thou didst at any time determine to effect, 
must necessarily come to pass, For thou oxecutest with- 
out any difficulty whatever thou pleasest; no obstacle lies 
in thy way, thy measures are never wrong, nor thy designs 
ever ill. concerted; nor is it possible that they should be 
discovered, or disappointed by thine enemies, as the means 
that thou employest are sure and infallible. The mighty 
pOAver of God in producing, as it were instantaneously, 
whatever his wisdom determines to have done, is beauti- 
fully described in the following words, What things thou 
dost determine are ready at hand, and say, Lo, we are 
Mere. (Sec Job xxxviii. 35.) The Syriac rendering of them 
is much to be admired, Tu cogitasti, et facta sunt;, consul- 
tasti, et steterunt coram te; vocasti, et dixerunt, Ecce hie 
sumus. The observation in the latter part of the verse 
about the Divine prescience, is parallel to that, Actsxv. 
.18. Known unto God are all his works from the beginning 
of the world. Seneca has almost literally expressed the 
same sentiment, " Notaest illis (sc. Diis) operis sui series: 
omnium, illis rerum per manus suas iturarum scicntia in 
aperto est; nobis ex abdito subit: et qucerepentina putamus, 
illis pracvisa veniunt,ac familiaria." (De Beneftc. iv. 32.) 

Ver. 7. For, behold, the Assyrians are multiplied in their 
power; they are exalted tvith ho^se and man; they glory 
in the strength of their footmen ; they trust in shield and 
spear.] *HX7r«rav iv a<nn'§i koL Iv yato# gcesum, or gasus, 
was a javelin used among the Gauls. (See Caesar, de 
Bell. Gall. lib. iii.) And from them the Greeks and 
Romans borrowed the word. We meet with it in the 
LXX. Josh. viii. 18. which the author of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, reciting the same story, renders by po/upata, 
or a sword, xlvi. 3. (See Hody, de Vers! Groec. auth. 



lib. ii.)' But Symmachus and the Vulgate render it by a 
shield. This verse seems not well connected with the fore- 
going; the Vulgate expresses it clearer, and illustrates it 
by the example of the Egyptians, whom God destroyed for 
their self-sufficiency and presumption, Respice castra As- 
syriorum nunc, sicut tunc castra Mgyptiorum videre dig- 
natus es, quando post servos tuos armati currebant, confi- 
dentes in qnadrigis, et in equitatu suo, et in multitudine 
.bellatorum ; sed aspexisti super castra corum, et tenebrce 
fatigaverunt eos. Tenuit pedes eorum abyssus, et aquce 
operuerunt eos. Sic fiant et isti, qui confidunt in multitu- 
dine sua, &c. 

Ver. 10. Smite by the deceit of my lips the servant with the 
prince, and the prince with the servant.] ?. e. Prosper the 
stratagem which I have laid, to lead the enemy into a mis- 
take by my words, and inflame their general with such a 
fond love of me as may prove a snare to deceive and ruin 
him. But how could Judith entertain any hopes of suc- 
cess from such a Tequest? Can we suppose, consistently, 
that God would approve of either of these ways ? Can the 
God of truth patronize falsehood, or the most pure Being 
favour any attempt towards impure lust? To this it is 
answered, on the other hand, that the reading of some 
Greek copies is, 7rara£ov Ik xetAewv aya-n-ng fiov, and not 
airarrig, as our version has it ; and so the Vulgate*express- 
ly renders, Capiatnr laqueo oculorum suorum in me, etper- 
cuties eum ex labiis caritatis mea. Secondly, That it was 
the opinion of those times, that, in a lawful war, surprise, 
stratagem, deceit, and craft, were fair and allowable ; that 
one might disguise, dissemble,, counterfeit, and use all 
possible means to conceal a design, which the enemy has 
no right to know; and that if, through misrepresentation 
or equivocation, he be led into any mistake prejudicial to 
his safety or interest, there is no just ground of complaint, 
according to that old maxim, " Dolus, an virtus, quis in 
hoste requirat?" Thus Jael prevailed, by the deceit of her 
lips, against Sisera, Judg. iv. 18. 21. And Grotius thinks 
the men of Jabesh-Gilead used the like deceit towards the 
Ammonites, ISam. xi. 10. And thus Elisha deluded the 
Syrians, 2 Kings vi. 18, 19. (See Grotius, de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, cap. 1. sect. 17.) But however some casuists may 
gloss over mental evasions, equivocations, untruths, and 
officious lies, as they term, them, yet the case is widely 
different, when one forges express lies, with a direct inten- 
tion to betray men into wrong measures, and evil coun- 
sels, to their, ruin; especially when religion is made an 
accomplice in the cheat, when it is pretended that what is 
spoken is by inspiration of God, and from a zeal for his 
religion and glory; (see xi. lb, 17. 19.) when studied arts 
and allurements are made use of to stir up impure love, 
and kindle an unlawful flame, and thereby to destroy the 
soul tfs w r ell as the body ; than which complicated mischief, 
nothing can be more cruel or more contrary to the law of 
God. It is well known in what an exemplary manner God 
treated the Midianites, for following the evil counsel of 
Balaam, to send their daughters into the camp of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; what vengeance he took of the false pro- 
phet that gave that ensnaring advice, and of the Midianites 
that followed it, and of the Israelites that were seduced 
and corrupted thereby. (Numb. xxxi. 16.) " For these, 
and the like reasons (says Calmet), we cannot approve, ip 
all respects, cither the prayer or action of Judith ; we com- 
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mend her good intentions, and think that the uprightness 
of her designs and her ignorance abate much of the 
crime : we neither blame her for concealing her purpose, 
nor for leading Holofcrnes into a mistake, nor even for tho 
murder of him ; for all this is just and allowable in a law- 
ful war. Yet will not this suffice entirely to excuse her; 
a lie, told with so much solemnity, and carried on through 
her whole conversation with Holofernes, is still indefen- 
sible. The employing her beauty, and all her little winning 
arts, to inflame his passion, and thereby exposing her per- 
son to a rude attack, is a step likewise not to be justified." 

Ver. 11. For thy power standeth not in the multitude, 
nor thy might in strong men.] It was a firm persuasion of 
this truth, that induced Jonathan, and his armour-bearer 
only, to attempt the Philistines' garrison; It may be that the 
Lord tvill tvorkfor us, for there is no restraint to the Lord, 
to save by many or byfeiv. (1 Sam. xiv. C.) By the same, 
Gideon, with his three hundred men, prevailed over the 
Midianitcs. (Judg. vii. 7.) This also encouraged king Asa, 
-when Zerah the Ethiopian came out against him with a 
thousand thousand; he comforts himself with this reflec- 
tion, Lord> it is nothing with thee to help tvith many, or with 
them that have no power: tve rest on thee, O Lord, and in 
thy name we go against this multitude. (2 Chron. xiv. 11.) 
Not unlike this is Judas Maccabeus's observation to his 
-soldiers, who, seeing a mighty host of the ungodly coming 
against them, discouraged at the sight, said to him, How 
shall we be able, being so few, to fight against so great a 
multitude, and so strong? whom that great and good leader 
piously comforts, It is no hard matter for many to be shut 
up in the hands of a few; and with the God of heaven it 
is all one, to deliver unth a great multitude, or a small com- 
pany. For the victory of battle standeth not in the multitude 
of a host, but strength cometh from Heaven* (1 Mace, iii. 
17 — 19.) Artabanus's speech to Xerxes, who had a much 
larger army with him in his expedition against Greece, 
surprises us, as coming from a heathen, " Ingens exercitus 
ab exiguo profligatur, quotiesDeusiis, quos dctcstatur, aut 
metnm, aut tonitru incutit." 

Ver. 13. And make my speech and deceit to be their wound 
and stripe.] t\ e. Make the deceit of my speech to be their 
ruin, tv 8(« Svoiv, not unlike that of St. Paul, Col. ii. 8. Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit; i. e. through the vain deceit of philosophy, or 
-through the deceit of vain philosophy. Our version fol- 
lows a copy which read, Soc X070V fiov ical airaTriv etc rpav- 
fia, «. t. X. and so the Alexandrian MS. has it. Other copies 
have,- Soc XJyov /xov, ical a7rar?jv koI rpav^ca, ical ftwXa>7ra avro7c> 
i. e. make my speech to be a snare and hurt to them. In 
this sense Junius takes it, Prcesta ut sermo meus sitfraudi, 
et vulneri, et cicatrici istis. The Geneva version affords 
another, but more obscure sense; i.e. Grant me words, 
and craft, and a wound, and a stroke, against them that 
enterprise cruel things against thy covenant. 

Ver. 14. And make every nation and tribe to acknow- 
ledge that thou art the God of all power and might, &c] 
•It seems as if the former part of this verse had suffered 
much by transcribers, as the reading of the Greek is so 
different in the several editions. Some copies have, ical 

"JTOtlJCTOV £7Tt 7TUV TO t§v6g <TOV, KCU TTa<Tt\Q $v\r\Q ZTriyvUXXlV, TOV 

■tlSiJoxH, k. t.*X. Others, rrofijtroV inl itolvtos iSvove aov, tca\ 
7ratn)c Svvcyuwc Kal Kparovg, 6rc ovk tarty aXXoc, k.t. X. The 



Alexandrian MS. seems to retain the true reading, -rrolnaov 
cttI 7ravr6c iQvov$ aov, ical iraar\Q ^vXfjc iirlyvwatv, tov zi&jaai 
on ait it o 6eoc, 6toc Traffic Swa/xcwc ical Kparovg, ical ouk cariv 
aXkog, k. t. X. To which agrees the Syriac, Fac toti po- 
pulo tuo, et omnibus familiis, ut sciant te esse Deuin omnis 
potmtice etdominii, nee esse alium qui protegat Israel, pra- 
ter te: and the Geneva version, Shew evidently among all 
thy people, and all the tribes, that thou art the God of all 
power and strength, &c. The sense, I conceive, will be 
somewhat improved, and the wish more extensive and af- 
fectionate, if, by a small transposition, we read the passage 
thus, 7roiT)aov cVi iravrbg tSvovg ical Traaqg ^vXrjc &ov lirtyvo)- 
atv, k. r. X. which Junius greatly confirms, Affer in omni 
gente notitiam tui, et totius potential tuce, &c. 

CHAP. X. 

Ver. 3. rfASHED her body all over with water.'] The 
Jews first washed, and then anointed themselves with pre- 
cious oil. So Naomi to Ruth, Wash thyself therefore, and 
anoint thyself (iii. 3.) So David, after the death of hischild, 
rose up and Avashed, and anointed himself. (2 Sam. xii.20.) 
The like is mentioned of Nausicae, and her maids, 

At St, Xoco-ffa/ievat, ical xptaaafitvat \in tXafy, 

Ae17TVOV £•&•££&' CtXoVTO. (OS. VI.) 

And anointed herself with precious ointment.] This refers 
to the Jewish custom of anointing the head, more particu- 
larly on festivals and other solemnities. Instances of this 
in profane story are almost innumerable, in the description 
of their festivities : and that it was usual among the Jews, 
appears by many passages. Thus Psal. civ. 15. we have 
mention of oil, to make a cheerful countenance. And in 
this sense learned men understand the oil of gladness, Psal. 
xiv. 8. as referring to the oil used on festivals, which is 
expressly called gladness or joy, 1 Chrou. xii. 40. But 
that passage in Eccles.ix. 8. comes nearest to what is 
here mentioned, Let thy garments be white, and thy hea$ 
want no ointment* (See also Luke vi. 17.) On the other 
hand, upon days of humiliation and mourning, and parti- 
cularly on the great day of expiation, the Jews were inter- 
dicted both washing and anointing. (2 Sam. xiv. 2. Dan. 
x. 3.) Though Judith is described in this and the following 
verse, with braided hair, and with a rich mitre or bonnet 
tied round her head with ribbons finely embroidered, 
and with otheT decorations and ornaments, yet arc these 
no certain signs or tokens of a loose turn of mind, or of 
wanton inclinations ; though Jezebel indeed is described 
■with some of them, 2 Kings ix. 30. but her character is the 
very reverse of this heroine : they are such only, as were 
worn by the women of that age of condition and distinction, 
and were now only occasionally used to set off her person, 
for the better accomplishment of the great design in hand. 
What the Vulgate hero adds, that God himself at this time 
gave her uncommon and irresistible beauty, to make her 
admired and amiable in the eyes of all beholders, has no 
foundation in any of the other ancient versions. 

And put on her garments of gladness, wherewith she 
was glad during the life of Manasses her husband.'] It may 
seem surprising, that Judith, who was so cautious of ex- 
posing her person to public view, and was so singularly 
strict in her dress, should, on a sudden, put on fine and 
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gay apparel, to allure the eyes of all men that should see 
her: but this she did to ingratiate herself the more to Ho- 
lofernes, to disarm his fury and resentment against her, as 
one of the Hebrews, and thereby to procure her a more fa- 
vourable audience and admittance. Her putting on the 
very garments she wore in her husband's lifetime, was pro- 
bably to remind her, that, being attired in these, it was in- 
cumbent on her to behave with as much distance and 
reserve as in her conjugal state, to prevent her yielding to 
any criminal solicitation, by the very sight of them ; to be 
careful not to reflect any dishonour, through misconduct, 
on her husband's memory, but to revere his ashes, by pre- 
serving her chastity as a widow. This seems to be St. 
Ambrose's meaning, when, speaking of this particular, he 
says, * Et bene conjugales pugnatura resumpsit ornatus, 
quia monumenta conjugii arma sunt castitatis; neque enim 
vidua aliis ant placere possit, aut vincere." (De Vidnis.) 

Vcr. 5. And filled a bag with parched corn, lumps of figs, 
and with fine bread.'] These are the principal food of the 
eastern nations ; the constitution of their bodies and the 
nature of their clime inclining them to a more abstemious 
diet than is used in colder countries. And she took her 
own provisions with her, that she might not be obliged to 
partake of the victuals of the gentiles, which the law made 
her to regard as polluted and defiled, (xii. 2.) *Aproc 
jcc&apoe here means unfermented bread, pure, and free from 
leaven. Instead of which the Vulgate has, partem et ca- 
seum; and the Syriac renders in like manner. 

Ver. 12. I am a woman of the Hebreivs, and am fled from 
them, for they shall be given you to be consumed.'] See xi. 
15. It is to be observed in general of the speeches of Ju- 
dith, that many expressions therein arc spoken ironically, 
and many equivocally, or with a double meaning. Here 
she cunningly conceals the truth, when she says, that they 
sliall be given you to be consumed; having some such 
mental reservation as this, unless God extraordinarily in- 
terposes in their behalf, which she seems to be well assured 
of. Others consider these words as spoken prophetically, 
as presaging some future captivity to the Jews, unless they 
repented. In this light the generality of expositors consider 
Judith's conduct, and endeavour to excuse her from any 
imputation of falsehood. 

Ver. 13. lam coming before Holof ernes to declare words 
of truth.] Which, indeed, she did with respect to herself, 
that she was a woman of the Hebrews, and had left or fled 
from them. (See xi. 12.) But supposing her to speak am- 
biguously, ironically, or even deceitfully, is she not ex- 
cusable, if it be considered, that the war, which the children 
of Israel were engaged in at this time, was a just and 
necessary one ; and that, in the judgment of most casuists, 
stratagem, dissimulation, and even deceit, in such circum- 
stances, have been thought allowable? (See note on ix. 
10.) But how shall wo justify her, when she says, in the 
latter part of this verse, I will shew him a way wheVeby he 
sliall go, and win all the hill country, without losing the 
body or life of any one of his men ? She seems to have 
made her promise good in effect, when she acquainted 
Holofcrncs (xi. 12.) with the state of the besieged, that 
their victuals failed them, and their water was scant, and, 
therefore, were under a necessity of surrendering speedily. 
So that what she says about taking the hill country, with- 
out the loss of a man, was true, considered in this light, as 



there was no need of force, or the hazard of an action* 
where the famine was so pressing, though this indeed was 
not the whole of the business she came about, and her main 
and principal design she concealed in her own breast. 
Thus Samuel, when sent to anoint a king at Beth-lehem, 
instead of Saul," to prevent his killing him, gave out, by the 
order of God, that he camcto sacrifice to the Lord: (1 
Sam. xvi. 2.) the excuse was not only plausible, but the 
thing itself true; but still the chief part df his commission 
he kept to himself, viz. anointing David to be king. Herein 
Samuel and Judith were both alike, that they spoke the 
truth, but did not think it proper or safe to lay open their 
whole purpose. 

Ver. 14. Now when the men heard her words, and beheld 
her countenance, they wondered greatly at her beauty, &c] 
As the courage of Judith must be acknowledged great and 
uncommon, to venture into the Assyrian camp, accompa- 
nied only with her maid, so early as break of day, circa 
ortum diet, as the Vulgate has it, so it is equally to be 
wondered at, that the soldiers should offer no rudeness 
of any sort to her; but, on the contrary, for her safer con- 
duct, should appoint her a guard of a hundred men, till 
she reached the general's tent. We must, I conceive, as- 
cribe this unusual civility to some of the following causes ; 
either to the majesty of her countenance, the splendour 
and eclat of her dress and appearance, which bespoke her 
a person of distinction; or to the importance of the dis- 
patches which she said she brought with her; or, lastly, to 
the Divine protection. St. Ambrose makes the same re- 
flection, " In qua foemina insidiosse pulchritudinis novita- 
tem hostilis exercitus vehementer expavit, ut in ejus ob- 
sequio vires amitterent, arma projicerent, et colla curva- 
rent. Deducitur ad praetorium subjectis ordinibus fraus 
Holofernis, et lngentis victoria civitatis." (Serm. 228.) 

Ver. 19. And every one said to his neighbour, Who would 
despise this people, that have among them such women ?] This 
remark of Holofernes's soldiers very much resembles, says 
Madame Dacier, that of the venerable old counsellors in 
the third book of the Iliad, who, though they had suffered 
all the calamities of a tedious war, and were consulting 
upon methods to put a conclusion to it, upon seeing Helen, 
the true and only cause of it, approaching towards them, 
are struck with her charms, and cry out, 

Ov vifxzaig, Tpwac Kai ti/Kv/j/ueSac 'Axatovg 
Toiffi a/i^n yvvatKl 7roXuv xpovov aXyea 7racr;(£iv* 
Alvtog aOavarycfi $tyg «<c w7ra eouctv. 

Which Mr. Pope has thus beautifully rendered, 



No wonder such celestial charms 



For nine long years have set the world in arms. 
What winning graces! what majestic mien! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen! 

Ver. 21. Now Holofernes rested upon his bed under a 
canopy, which ivas woven with pearls, and gold, and eme- 
ralds, and precious stones.] This piece of state, more 
agreeable to the softness of an eastern monarch, however 
customary in times of peace, and suited to the indolence of 
the tender and delicate, was an indulgence not so much to 
be affected by a soldier. The business and hurry of a camp 
scarce admits or requires state, and therefore we conceive 
but meanly of Holofernes, and should of any other general, 
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to see him at such a time extended on a sofa, or lying in- 
glorionsly under a magnificent pavilion, as if luxury and 
pleasure were chiefly regarded. Horace's observation, 
considered either as a reflection on Antony himself, or on 
the degeneracy of the old Iloman spirit, by the introduc- 
tion of effeminate softness, is very just and apposite, 

" Romanus, eheu ! (posteri, negabitis) 
Emancipates feminee 

— spadonibusServire rugosis potest: 
Interquesigna tnrpe militaria 

Sol aspicit conopium." (Epod. Od. 9.) 

Ver. 22. And he came out before his tent, with silver lamps 
going before him.'] Either, because it was yet scarce day- 
light, (see xi. 5.) or because it was dark within the tent of 
Holofernes ; for it consisted of two apartments, an ante- 
chamber, and a withdrawing or inner room. From the lat- 
ter he came out to meet Judith, preceded by servants car- 
rying lamps ; which were continually, as Calmet supposes, 
burning in it. In this piece of state Holofernes may be 
thought to imitate the customs of the Persians, among 
whom it was usual to carry fire before their kings ; as it 
was afterward done before the Roman emperors, and is at 
present before the emperor of the Turks. Whether this 
w r as a Persian custom or not, herein however we know that 
all the oriental nations were unanimous, viz. in affecting 
*pomp and grandeur. 

Ver. 23. She fell down upon he?* face, and did reverence unto 
* him: and his servants took her up.] It was neither a sudden 
fright at the sight of this great and formidable general that 
thus affected Judith, for she who seemed to have defied the 
whole Assyrian army* bypassing through them with a sin- 
gle waiting-woman only, would scarcely fall down in a swoon 
at the sight of one man, however considerable ; nor was it 
the eclat and splendour of all that pomp and magnificence 
which surrounded Holofernes, that dazzled her senses so 
a's to occasion her falling down : her prostration was rather 
an expression of duty and profound reverence, and a sub- 
missive token of her meanness and unworthiness to appear 
in his presence. The paying him a'sort of worship and 
adoration, was an artifice to work \ipon his vanity, to re- 
commend her to favour, and to draw him into her snare. 

CHAP. XI. 

Ver. 1. rrOMAN, be of good comfort: fear not in thine 
heart, for I never hurt any that Was willing to serve Nabu- 
chodonosor, the king of all the earth.] 0£>k kaicwcra avOparirov, 
o<mg vpiriKt SovXevuv, k. t. X. i. e. I have never hurt any 
man that was willing to submit to and serve Nabuchodono- 
sor; much less shall I injure a defenceless woman, who is 
fled to me for safeguard. Judith had but little reason to 
depend upon this declaration, or to trust to his veracity, as 
lie sets out with a falsehood, in saying that he never hurt 
any that submitted to his great lord; for iii.* 8. mention 
is made of his casting down the frontiers and cutting down 
the groves of such as had sued for peace, and had surren- 
dered themselves and their cities, and had been received 
into protection. 

Ver. 3. Be of good comfort, thou, shall live this night and 
hereafter.'] How are we to understand. night hero and in 
yer. 5.? does it mean that Judith came first to Holofernes in 



the night, and had an audience in his tent, as our version, 
following the Greek, seems plainly to represent it? But how 
then shall we reconcile this with x. 10„ where it is said, 
that the men of the city looked after and followed Judith with 
their eyes till sho had passed the valley, and then saw her 
no more ? which intimates that it was not night, but rather, 
as the Vulgate has it, about daybreak or sunrising, area 
ortum diei. Possibly it might seem night to Holofernes, 
who went no farther than his antechamber, and had then 
lights burning in his tent; or else it must mean the night 
ensuing, or that he determined to have her be with him for 
a continuance. It is probable that Holofernes could not 
speak the Syriac or Chaldee language which Judith used; 
for v. 3. he asks the princes of Moab who this people were, 
as if he was an absolute stranger to them; we may sup- 
pose, therefore, that the conversation which passed between 
them was managed by an interpreter. ■• 

Ver. G. If thou wilt folloiv the words of thy servant.] 
JaeVs behaviour to Sisera was not unlike this, when she 
said to him, Turn in, my lord, turn in to me ;fear not: (Judg. 
iv. 18.) and withthe like design of treachery. Such also 
was Rahab's receiving, concealing, and conveying away, 
the spies, which was all a crafty management, assisted and 
carried- on by an untrue suggestion; for she said, TJiere 
came men unto me, but xvhence they were, I wist not ; and 
when it was dark, the men went out ; but tvhither they went 
I wist not: pursue after them quickly, for ye shall overtake 
them : and yet she knew they were concealed in the house at 
the same time. (Josh. ii. 4, 5.) It would be too bold to charge 
what she said and did upon the occasion with the guilt of a 
lie, since the writer to the Hebrews, xi. 31. records her name 
with honour. In like manner, when a city is straitly be- 
sieged, and sore distressed for want of either succours or 
sustenance, the casuists allow a liberty to amuse the enemy 
with feigned reports, and false accounts of their state, and to 
make use of any crafty stratagem they can devise, that may 
be of service or relief to themselves, though altogether in- 
consistent with the truth. This, and such-like practices, 
have been thought sufficiently justified from the very state 
and exigency of things in time of war. For when people 
are at open hostility with one another, whether matters be 
managed by mere force or cunning sleight, it makes no dif- 
ference; and therefore, if it be lawful to kill an enemy out- 
right, much more is it so to deceive him, though it be to 
his very great hurt. What some writers have observed to 
excuse evasive answers, or equivocating behaviour, in 
those mentioned, and other examples in sacred story, viz. 
that a mixed action may be commended for the good that 
is in it, or which it occasions, without any express notice 
or censure of the evil, seems applicable to the case of 
Judith. 

God will bring the thing perfectly to pass by thee.] i. e. 
God will execute what he has decreed and purposed, and 
will grant a complete victory. The expression is equivo- 
cal, and may either mean a victory to or over you. Here 
it is to be taken in the latter sense, and as spoken with such 
a reservation, as that x. 12. Holofernes understood her 
to speak of victory, by the surrender of the Israelites, or 
their overthrow ; but Judith's meaning was, that the victory 
should be obtained by the death of Holofernes himself. 
The next sentence also is equivocal ; viz. My lord shall not 
fail of his purposes: which may either mean that Holofernes, 
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to whom she was speaking, and whom she compliments 
with the title of her lord, should gain his point, if he would 
follow her advice : or, that her Lord God would infallibly 
execute his design, touching the deliverance of his people. 
Where Judith's speeches are capable of a double meaning, . 
it is sufficient to free her from the imputation of lying, if 
one of the two senses be true, viz. that which she herself 
had in view, though Holofernes and his officers might un- 
derstand her in a quite different sense ; who, for their pride 
and repeated blasphemies, deserved to be blinded in such 
a manner as to interpret in his favour what was really 
against them. 

Ver. 7. As Nabucliodonosor Icing of all the earth liveth, 
and as his power liveth.] i.e. As true as it is that Nabu- 
chodonosor liveth, and that his power is felt, and acknow- 
ledged by the nations around him, so true is it, that thou 
shalt not fail in thy purposes. It was a common form 
among the people of the east, to swear by the life of their 
kings, and other persons of great merit and dignity: thus 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, swore by the life of the. 
high-priest Eli ; (1 Sam. i. 26.) Elisha*y that of Elijah his 
master ; (2 Kings ii. 4.) Abigail by the life of David, when 
she met him as he went to avenge himself on the family of 
Nabal ; (1 Sam. xxv. 26.) and her compliments, and fair 
speeches to ingratiato herself, and soothe his anger, some- 
what resemble those of Judith. Abner swore by the life of 
Saul, (1 Sam. xvii. 55.) and Joseph by that of Pharaoh, 
(Gen. xlii. 15.) But in this sort of oath there was neither 
superstition nor idolatry : for neither these, swearing by 
the life of holy men or prophets, nor the other, by that of 
kings, regarded them in so doing as gods; but being per- 
sons held in reverence, and reputed sacred and inviolable, 
and as representing the power and majesty of God, whose 
ministers they were, the swearing by their life, was the in- 
troducing and applying as it were a thing sacred, to attest 
the truth of what was spoken : and the setting such a value, 
upon their lives, as of public concernment, was a 'species 
of homage, and so high a degree of political respect, as 
soothed the vanity of princes. 

Who hath sent thee for the upholding of every living thing.] 
This does not suit the character either of Nabucliodono- 
sor or Holofernes, who destroyed all before him, in pur- 
suance of that prince's orders, who had vowed to avenge 
himself on all the earth; except it be understood as spoken 
ironically. Our version here seems inaccurate ; the Greek 
etc KaropOwtnv iraaric ^vyjis will admit of another and better 
meaning, viz. for the new modelling, correcting, and re- 
forming of all amiss, or that have been out of order, or 
given offence. And thus the Vulgate, Ad correctionem om- 
nium animarum errantium; and the Geneva version, JVhose 
power hath sent thee to reform all persons. But tyrants, 
such as Nabucliodonosor, however complimented, seldom 
concern themselves about reformation in earnest; they arc 
indeed often scourges appointed by God to correct and 
punish wicked nations, such as the Assyrians were to that 
of the Jews when they carried them away captive. 

For not only men shall serve him by thee, but also the 
beasts of the field, and the cattle, and the fowls of the air 
shall live by thy power, tinder Nabucliodonosor, and all his 
house.] This is a rhetorical exaggeration; and the mention 
of animals, and things without reason, submitting to his 
jurisdiction, as well as men, means only that whole pro- 
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vinces submitted to him, with all the creatures in and be- 
longing to them, though indeed not voluntarily, but through 
fear or compulsion. ; • 1 

Ver. 8. For we have heard of thy wisdom, and thy poli- 
cies, and it is reported in all the earth, that thou only art 
excellent in all the kingdom, and mighty in knowledge, and 
wonderful in feats of tear.] To free Judith from the impu- 
tation of lying, as flattery often partakes of it, it may be- 
necessary to observe, that in what she says here of Holo- 
fernes, she declares rather the praises which others bestowed 
upon him than praises him herself. For as there were many 
flatterers that cried up the merits of that general, so even 
among those who had submitted to him there were some 
who were forward to flatter him upon those excellent quali- 
ties mentioned here; viz. the prudence of his conduct, his 
policy, and contrivance, and depth of stratagem; his power, 
or, as the margin has it, the favour he was in with his prince, 
his skill in military discipline and the art of war; the great 
exploits he'had performed, and his humanity and goodness 
to the vanquished. Tf this is only panegyric, it is not purely 
of her making; she is not answerable for the justness of 
the character, as she only mentions what others said of 
Holofernes. 

'Ver. 10. Our nation shall not be punished, neither can the 
sword prevail against them, except they sin against their 
God.] The truth of this observation the Jews experienced 
in every stage of their state, from their first becoming a na- 
tion to their ceasing to be so, by the captivity of the twelve 
tribes; their obedience or disobedience respectively ruined 
or saved them. It was therefore Balaam's policy, says 
Philo, to make the daughters of Moab to sell the use of. 
their bodies to the Hebrews, upon condition that they would 
sacrifice unto idols, as knowing that the children of Israel 
were not otherwise to be subdued than by their own sinful- 
ness and breach of God's commandments, ddwg 'Ej3pato£c 
fitav bdbv &\S&emg irapavojulav. (See Numb. xxv. xxxi. 16.) 
And the like reflection holds true universally, that no Divine 
judgment overtakes a nation in any signal and exemplary 
manner, but what is brought upon it by its own repeated 
transgressions, and a confirmed obstinacy in sinning. 

Ver. 11. And now, that my lord be not deceived andfrus-* 
trate of his purpose, even death is now fallen upon them; and 
their sin hath overtaken them, wherewith they will j>rovoke 
their God to anger, whensoever they shall do that which is not 
fit to be done.] The sense of this and the following verses, 
as they stand in our translation, is very obscure, occasioned 
by the great confusion of the tenses; nor do the Greek or 
oriental versions afford any light or assistance. That of 
Geneva makes it rather clearer, by putting the three follow- 
ing verses in a parenthesis. Junius's exposition, founded on 
the context, seems most natural; only allowing, what is far 
from being unreasonable, that sin may then be said to lay 
hold of us, when first being conceived it is entertained and 
encouraged, and as it were completed in our thoughts, be- 
fore the actual commission of it: on this supposition the 
drift of Judith's speech is to the following effect: " The 
elders of Bethulia have judged it already allowable, and in, 
case of necessity lawful, to eat what at other times is fpr* 
bidden by the law; for form's sake, indeed, they have sent 
deputies to Jerusalem for a dispensation from the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, which from their own practice in a similar case x 
they are assured of: but even now the inhabitants of Bc^ 
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thulia arc guilty, and will suffer as such for their wicked 
intention." Judith's design, without doubt, was to impose 
upon Holofernes, as is plain from ix. 10. 13. and her story 
was framed to agree with what Achior had before told him, 
that if the Hebrews had or should sin against their God, 
he might easily overcomo them: she now shews there was 
such a sin in their hearts, and soon would be actually com- 
mitted by them, as would stir up tho anger of their God, the 
moment they should commit it, and the execution waited 
only the return of the messengers with the licence, instantly 
expected, and they would then immediately be given up to 
destruction, and even Jerusalem itself and all Judea, as the 
sin would hereby become general, be a prey and spoil unto 
him. But, to give a shorter answer to this difficulty, may 
not Judith be supposed to speak here as of a fact already 
done, to shew her assurance of the certainty of it, and to 
gain the greater credit with Holofernes? or by a Hebraism 
the preterit be put for the future, instances of which are 
not unfrcquent? 

Ver. 16. God hath sent vie to work things with thee,' 
whereat all the earth shall be astonished, and whosoever 
shall hear it.] This address is so artful, as that the words of 
it admit of a double meaning: Judith inwardly meant her 
own enterprise, but Holofernes, from her speech, fondly 
concluded, that the God of the Hebrews was angry with 
the Jews, and had given them up to destruction; and this 
he imagined, through mistake, to be the cause of Judith's 
quitting them. 

Ver. 19. I will lead thee through the midst of Judea, un- 
til thou come before Jerusalem.] Holofernes flattered him- 
self, from the intelligence and assurance given him by Ju- 
dith, that he should go up thither himself in triumph; but 
her reserved meaning was, that his head should be carried 
thither, and through all Judea, in triumph. 

And thou shalt drive them as sheep.] This, too, is capable 
of a double meaning ; the secret sense in Judith's mind was, 
that he should be the occasion, by the surprise of his death, 
of the Assyrians' being driven in this manner, when the 
Jews should pursue after them, destroy many of them, and 
spoil their tents. What follows, viz. A dog shall not open 
his mouth at thee, is also equivocal; and may either mean, 
that none shall oppose or make any resistance to him, in 
his victorious march through Judea, or that, when he is 
dead, and there is no longer any fear of him, he shall 
give no disturbance or uneasiness to any. It is a prover- 
bial expression, and used in this sense, Exod. xi. 7. Josh. 
x. 21. 

For these things were told me according to my foreknow- 
ledge, and they were declared.unto me, and I am sent to tell 
thee.] This is scarcely intelligible, as pur version has it; 
for what necessity of telling or declaring the thing to her, 
if she herself had foreknowledge of it ? Grotius thinks the 
true reading of the Greek is, Kara irpoyvtomv Otov, accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God: (see ix. 6. xii. 4.) which 
is .confirmed by the Vulgate, II<ec mihi dicta sunt per pro- 
videntiam Dei. Whichever reading we follow, she flatters 
manifestly Holofernes, in making him believe that God 
watched particularly over him for his good and preserva- 
tion, by sending a person to him of such great penetration, 
and filled with the spirit of prophecy. 

Ver. 22. God hath done well to send thee before the peo- 
ple> that strength might be in our hands, and destruction 



upon them that lightly regard my lord.] i. e. God 'hath 
dealt favourably and kindly with you, in sending thee 
hither, for thereby thou wilt save thy life. (See x. 15.) 
Thus Calmet, Dieu vous a favorisec de vous envoyer ainsi 
devant ceux de votre nation. The Vulgate has, Benefecit 
Deus qui misit te ante popidam, nt des ilium tu in manibus 
nostris. Our version follows the Greek, which is more 
explicit. 

Ver. 23. And now thou art both beautiful in thy coun- 
tenance, and witty in thy words; surely if thou do as thou 
hast spoken, thy God shall be my God.] Junius thinks that 
Holofernes swears here by her beauty (instances of which, 
used by lovers, occur in Plautus and other writers), That if 
she, or, as the Vulgate has it, her God, brought that to 
pass which she had promised and engaged for, he himself 
would become a Jew, and adopt her God. It is not easy to 
think, says Calmet, that Holofernes spoke this seriously, 
and in good earnest, as his conversion would prejudice his 
fortune ; or he must certainly be ignorant that the God of 
Israel allowed not any to worship strange gods together 
with him. He meant only hereby to flatter and please 
Judith, to insinuate himself into her affections, and to gain 
her love.. And observing Judith to *be a woman of strict 
piety, and strongly attached to her religion, he foresaw 
this would be the principal difficulty in the way of his pas- 
sion; he declares, therefore, that a difference in religion 
ought not to create in her any distance or estrangement to 
his person, as he was ready to become a Jew, as soon 
as he. saw the accomplishment of what she had assured 
him of. 

CHAP. XII. 

Ver. 1. JjiND bade that they shoidd prepare for her of his 
Own meats.] Svvtralc Karaarpwflijvcu avry airb rwv b^oitotr\- 
/xarwv avTov. Calmet, from the authority of the Syriac, 
which has, Etjussit stemi ipsi, darique ipsi de convivio suo, 
&c. thinks the true reading of the Greek, (rvvhaZz Karaorpw- 
aat avrrjv, tcai dovvai avry a7ro rwv, k. t. X. he ordered that a 
bed or couch should be prepared for her, and that she 
should sit or lie down, and his own meat and provisions 
should be given her. 

■ Ver. 2. And Judith said; I will not eat thereof] It waS 
the custom of ancient times (see Grotius on Dan. i. 8. 
Casaub. ad Athcn. lib. i. cap. 11.) to consecrate all that 
they did eat or dririk to their gods, by putting part of it on 
the altar, or casting it into the fire ; so that to eat of meats 
and drinks so consecrated, was in effect to partake of 
things offered to idols. Whereas, by the laws of Moses, 
nothing was to be eaten or drank by the children of Israel, 
but which had been offered to the Lord, cither immediately 
in itself, or virtually in the first-fruits and offerings. (Lev. 
xvii. 3. xxiii. 14. Deut. xii. 21. 26.) The Jews, therefore, 
as appears from the examples of Daniel and his asso- 
ciates at the court of Nabuchodonosor, of Tobit at that 
of Shalmancser, (i. 11, 12.) and of Nehemiah at that of 
Artaxerxes, who, being cupbearer to that king, was dis- 
pensed with from drinking the wine of the gentiles; the 
Jews, I say, when they could not avoid conversing with 
the gentiles, took great care to abstain, not only from 
things really sacrificed to idols, but from most things that 
came out of, gentile hands, because there was some pre- 
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sumption, that a part of most kinds, by way of first-fruits, 
had been eonsecrated to idols, the rest being by such'first- 
fraits deemed polluted, as dedicated to them. From the 
plaees above eited it appears, that the Jews forbore all 
meats and drinks that eame from the gentiles, in like man- 
ner as the Egyptians would not eat with the Hebrews, whom 
they looked upon as impure and profane, and esteemed it 
an abomination so to do. (Gen. xliii. 32.) When the ene- 
mies of the Jews aimed to vex and displease them, they 
compelled them to eat swine's flesh and other forbidden 
meats; and great was the persecution of them by Antiochus, 
and other heathen rulers, especially in the times of the 
Maeeabees. In like manner, Julian the Apostate, to be 
revenged upon the Christians • at Antioeh, made all the 
food that was brought to market to be first dedicated at a 
heathen altar. (Theodoret, lib. i. cap. 14.) 

Lest there be an offence.'] The word amvdaXov, in general, 
signifies a stone or block, or something in the way, at which 
men are apt to stumble and fall;. and accordingly in the 
Old Testament it is taken for a fall, and sometimes for sin, . 
the lapse of the soul, as it seems to be, Jiidg. viii. 27. and 
so the sense here may be, Lest by eating forbidden meats I 
sin against God, and so be a hinderancc to what God had 
otherwise decreed to have brought to pass by my means for 
the public good : or, secondly, offence, or scandal, as it 
is rendered from the Greek, sometimes signifies a snare; 
and so another sense of this place may be, That -she would 
not eat with him, lest his table should prove a snare unto 
her, an occasion of falling, and an inlet to temptation : or, 
lastly, we may understand it of her giving offence to others 
thereby, as the word is used when applied to eating", 1 Cof. 
viii. 13. This determined the venerable and good Eleazar 
not to eat even of his own lawful meat and provisions, be- 
cause, being brought to him secretly, he was apprehensive 
that many young persons might think that Eleazar, being 
fourscore years old and ten, was now gone to a strange re- 
ligion, and so his dissembling prove a snare unto them. 
(2 Mace. vi. 18— 24.) 

Ver. 4. As thy soul liveth, my lord, thine handmaid shall 
not spend those things that I have, before the Lord work by 
mine hand the things that he hath determined.'] Messieurs of 
Port-Royal observe, that there is the less reason to believe 
that Judith is guilty of lying, as she occasionally confirms 
what she says by an oath; sometimes swearing by God, 
and asseverating solemnly, that she was sent from and 
commissioned by him; at other times by the life. of Na- 
buchodonosor, and here by that of Holofernes, which, if 
made use of in confirmation of any falsehood, is incon- 
sistent with that character of her, viii. 8. that she feared 
God greatly. However this be, it is certain, that through- 
out almost her whole discourse with this general, she con- 
verses dubiously, or in equivocal terras, and particularly 
here, when she says, that the Lord will work by her hands 
what he has determined, she speaks of her design to cut 
off that general's head, and Holofernes understands her of 
delivering the Jews into his power. 

Ver. 5. Then the servants of Holofernes brought her into 
the tent, and she slept till midnight, and she arose when it 
was towards the morning-watch, Ver. G. And sent to Ho- 
lofernes, saying, Let my lord now command that thine hand- 
maid may go forth unto prayer.] According to the Vul- 
gate, Judith asks this favour of going forth to prayer at a 



distance from the camp, at her first entrance into the tent 
appointed her, which seems more probable than disturb- 
ing Holofernes unseasonably by such a message towards 
the morning-watch. And indeed Judith had prepared Ho- 
lofernes to grant this favour, by telling him on the pre- 
ceding day, thy servant will go out by night into the valley, 
and pray unto God, (xi. 17.) Judith could as well have 
prayed within her tent, andGod could as effectually have 
heard her from the most secret and retired part of it; but 
persisting out of policy in her first resolution, of going 
forth at a distancefrom the camp for that purpose, she 
thought it an instance of more duty and respect to apply 
for leave afresh. This conduct of Judith, though very art- 
ful, was regular, and of a piece, and left Holofernes no 
room to suspect her fidelity and integrity. For as it was 
necessary at first to take this precaution, so was it likewise 
to manage the liberty indulged her, of going forth for three 
days, in such a manner as to create no jealousy; that after 
having cut off Holofernes's head, and accomplished the 
great design she came upon, she might retire with more 
ease, safety, and confidence, to Bethulia again, without any 
stop or molestation. To retire apart for prayer, that it 
may be performed with more earnestness and attention, 
and freer from the notice and hearing of the rude and pro- 
fane, is certainly most laudable; but the true reason of Ju- 
dith's procedure at this time, seems rather to be founded 
on artifice, than on any obligation either from the Jewish 
law or custom. By this pretext s heinduced Holofernes 
to think, what was contrived for his ruin to be most ad- 
vantageous to his great designs, and, under a notion of 
praying for victory and success in his undertaking, she 
opened a way to triumph more securely over the grand 
adversary of her country, and to facilitate her own safe 
return. 

Ver. 7. And went out in the night into the valley of 
Bethulia, and washed herself in a fountain of water by the 
camp; and when she came out, she besought the Lord God 
of Israel, to direct her way to the raising up of the children 
of her people.] One is astonished to see here a woman of 
such beauty go out in the night-time, accompanied only 
• with her waiting-woman, and pass through the camp of the 
Assyrians, without any insult or violence offered to her. 
But it is most probable, that the dread of Holofemes's 
resentment, who was captivated with her person, and re- 
garded her as one who would soon crown his warmest 
wishes, hindered the soldiers from attempting any rude- 
ness or assault. There is no necessity to suppose, with 
the Komish expositors, that either an angel conducted her 
at first from Bethulia, or secured her each night from dan- 
ger when she went out into the valley. The occasion of 
her going was to wash herself in a fountain, whether that 
at the foot of the mountain, whose aqueduct, according to 
the Vulgate, Holofernes cut off from all communication 
with the City, is not material to determine ; it may be more 
proper to observe, that fountain-water seems particularly 
enjoined by the law, Lev. xv. 13. where the Chaldee inter- 
preter has, in aquisfontis. Spencer adds this farther rea- 
son, Aqua fontana purior, et acrioris ad purganduvi vir- 
tutis, adeoque lustrationi magis apta crederetur. (De Purific. 
pi 774.) Purification, or washing the hands or body before 
prayers, or sacrifices offered to the Deity, was a very an- 
cient religious ceremony. The Egyptians, Greeks, and 
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Romans, all used these washings before their devotions ; 
and from the heathens probably this custom was derived 
to the Jews. (Spenc. ibid. p. 788. Philo, nzpl <j>ikav0p(O7r. 
Eurip. Alcest. ver. 157. Horn. II. Z. Ovid. Fast. lib. v. 
Virg. ^En. ix.) • Thus xvi. 18. of this history, we read that, 
as soon as the peoplo wero purified, they offered their 
burnt-offerings ; and to this custom the Psalmist alludes, 
Psal. xxvi. 6. as the apostle also is thought to do, ITim. 
ii. 8. I will therefore that men pray evert/ where, lifting tip 
holy hands, oalovg x t7 P a c> P nrai > maims. It is certain that 
the Jews even to this day wash their hands before they 
enter tho synagogue to pray : (Leo Moden. de Jud. Rit) 
and from Mark vii'. 2—4. it appears, that when they re- 
turned from market, or other public place, they used with 
great care and exactness this ceremony, to purify them- 
selves from any defilement, which a converse with stran- 
gers, or the touch of any thing that was thought impure, 
according to the law, might occasion. And so Judith 
being all day in the camp of the Assyrians, probably took 
the opportunity of the night to wash herself, that she 
might purge or purify herself from any defilement or un- 
cleanness winch she might have contracted from convers- 
ing with gentiles, among whom she was. 

Ver. 9. So she came in clean, and remained in the tent 
until she did eat her meat at evening J\ It seems from this 
place, as if Judith, to fervent prayer for the happy success 
of her enterprise, added likewise strict fasting, to render 
herself more worthy to effect the deliverance of her people : . 
for being an Israelite, indeed, serving the God of heaven 
in spirit, day and night, (xi. 17.) she rightly judged it ne- 
cessary to purify her heart before God of all that might 
displease him, as well as to use the outward ceremony of 
washing. And as thereby she returned purse, so she re- 
solved to continue so both in body and spirit, passing the 
whole day in severe fasting until the evening, before she 
took any refreshment ; according to the custom of the more 
religious, who used to fast not only till evening, but even 
till the stars began to appear. And, nothing but prayer, 
added to such a severe discipline, say Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, could have kept one so beautiful, chaste, and vir- 
tuous, in the midst of a camp of rude barbarians; or en- 
abled an instrument so feeble to execute a work of such 
vast danger and importance. St. Ambrose has the same 
remark, " Non bibebat foemina Judith, jejunans omnibus 
diebus viduitatis suse. His armis munita processit, et 
omnem Assyriorum circuravenit exercitum. Sobrii vi- 
gore consilii abstulit Holofernis caput, servavit pudici- 
tiam, victoriam reportavit. Haec enim succincta jejunio, 
in castris praetendebat alienis: ille vino sepultus jacebat, 
ut ictum vulneris sentiro non posset. Itaque unius mu- 
lieris jejunium innumeros stravit exercitus Assyriorum." 
(De Jejunio.) 

Ver. 10. And called none of the officers unto the ban- 
quet.] i. e. That he might bo more at liberty, and have 
fewer witnesses of his intemperance and lasciviousness. 
Most of the copies have, tig ti)v xQ*i alv > ^ ut ^ e Alexan- 
drian and the Complute, which last our translators gene- 
rally follow, have, tig n)v k\7)<tiv. Thus in the third book 
of Maccabees kXtjtoi are guests invited to a feast, to which 
is opposed ukX^toi in Homer, and invocati in Plautus. In 
the glossaries we have, kX/jtw^, and 8£<7rvo»cX/jTa>p, tnvitator. 
And so Matt. xxii. 3. KaXhat rovg kikXiwUvovs, is to be un- 



derstood, and is an expression like that here, tuaXtetv tig 

T*JV KXlJGlV. 

Ver. 11. Bagoas, the eunuch, who had charge over all 
that he had.'] Bagoas is not a proper, but a common name 
for a eunuch, at least for the chief of them; for so the 
principal ones were called among the Persians and Baby- 
lonians, according to Pliny, (lib. xiii.4.) Q. Curtius calls 
Alexander's eunuch Bagoas, (lib. x.) Herod also had one 
called by tho same name. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii. 3. see 
Sulpit. Sever. Sac. Hist. lib. ii. in Not.) We find eunuchs 
in vogue among the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and 
Persians, and all the eastern princes. They were anciently 
employed in the most momentous affairs, all places of the 
greatest trust being filled by such. The term eunuch, there- 
fore, does not always signify a real one, but often an officer 
at court, and near the king's person. In the book of Esther, 
i.10. vi. 2. they v are called chamberlains, that served in the 
presence of the king; such as was Potiphar to the king of 
Egypt, as many have supposed. To them the Persian kin&s 
not only committed the guard of their own persons, (Xen. 
Cyr. lib. vii.) but likewise the education of their children; 
it being a custom among them to put the heir-apparent to 
the crown, as soon as he was born, into the hands of eu- 
nuchs, under whose tuition he remained till he attained the 
seventh year of his age. (Plato in Alcib.) Formerly they 
were entrusted likewise with the care of some favourito 
women, and to watch over their conduct. Thus Ovid, 

" Quem penes est dominam servandi cura Bagoa?." 

(Amor. lib. ii.) 

As in later times they have been employed in seraglios. 
From the words, ttu.gov ttjv yvvcuKa Wjv * Ej3patav, i} i <rn irapa 
aoY, it seems probable that Bagoas had the care of Judith, 
and that she lodged with him, or in his tent. 

Ver. 12. For it will be shame for our person, if we shall 
let such a woman go, not having had her company: for if we 
draiv her not unto its, she will laugh zis to scorn.'] These 
words of Holdfernes aro capable of a double meaning, and 
contain either a harmless invitation to the banquet, and in- 
nocent freedom of discourse, or in a bad sense they may 
imply an intention in Holofernes to abuse and debaucli 
her, in which sense ofu\£a> is often taken by Lucian, Ari- 
stotle, and other writers. (See particularly Hist, of Susan- 
na, ver. 54. 58.) The Syriac and Geneva versions under- 
stand it in tho former sense- the Vulgate and Sulpitius 
Severus (Sacr. Hist, lib." iii.) in the latter ; which tho con- 
clusion of the verse, and the context, (see ver. 10.) render 
most probable, and is better adapted to the dissolute cha- 
racter of the person spoken of, to say nothing of the pro- 
fession. But what a mean and detestable opinion does it 
givo us of Holofernes's honour, and of his loose and dege- 
nerate manner of acting, to hear him declare, that it will 
be a reflection and disgrace to him not to have ruined a 
woman's virtue ! As if it was a commendable triumph, or 
added to the laurels of a general, to glory in the spoils of 
beauty, orsignalize himself by debauching innocence. And 
how degenerato must those or any times be, when rapes 
are accounted gallantry, and brutal lust an accomplish- 
ment! As virtue wears not tho attire of a harlot, so neither 
was Judith like any of his Assyrian prostitutes; he need- 
ed not have been afraid, if he did not draw her, i. e. as the 
Geneva version has it, allure her to him, that she would 
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have ridiculed him for his backwardness, or reproached 
him for coming away undefiled; for as she would not per- 
mit indecent freedoms, so neither would she take them, nor 
act beneath the unblamable character she had maintained, 
by any criminal levity of conversation. 

Ver 13. The?i Bagoas said, Let not this fair damsel fear 
to come to my lord, and to be honoured in his presence, and 
drink wine, and be merry with us, and be made this day as 
one of the daughters of the Assyrians, which serve in the 
Itouse of Nabuchodonosor.'] The infamous pander but too 
well understood his master's inclination ; he therefore in- 
vites her freely to drink wine, the great incentive to lust. 
The Persians were much more free and dissolute at their 
entertainments than the other nations of the east, who al- 
lowed not their women to appear at their banquets, nor to 
dine with them in public : they generally ate by themselves 
apart, and did not affect to be introduced on such occa- 
sions. One sees in the book of Esther how backward 
queen Vashti was to attend the royal summons, with what 
a fierceness of spirit she received the message, and abso- 
lutely refused to go into the apartment, where Ahasuerus 
was dining with his nobles, (i. 12.) In the history of the 
Hebrews, and that of the Egyptians, we read of no wo- 
men at their public entertainments, nor among the ancient 
Greeks ; but the Persians took much greater liberties, had 
women promiscuously among their guests, and were very 
indiscreet, according to many writers, in their. behaviour 
and conduct towards them. (Herod, lib. v. cap. 18. Justin, 
lib. vii.) Even lewd and infamous women sometimes at- 
tended to sing and dance before them, and were afterward 
employed in scenes of wickedness. It is true, that the man- 
ners of the Persians and Assyrians were not altogether 
alike ; but they greatly resembled one another, says Cal- 
mct, and the liberties taken with w'omen by the one were 
to be found and paralleled in the other. One need only 
read the life of Sardanapulus to be convinced of the dis- 
soluteness of their kings, nor have a stronger proof to what 
abandoned and vile purposes the daughters of Assyria, who 
served in the house of Nabuchodonosor, were employed, 
than the proposal made to Judith by this intriguing eunuch. 

Vcr. 14. Then said Judith unto him, Who am J, that I 
should gainsay my lord? Surely whatsoever pleaseth him, 
I will do speedily. ~] It hath been objected against this his- 
tory, that the author of it makes his heroine act and talk in 
a manner not so well comporting with that sense of virtue 
and religion which she professes to have; (xi. 17.) for 
she seems, from this verse, as a woman devoid of modesty, 
who endeavoured to ensnare Holoferncs in a sinful amour, 
and answered to the declaration of a criminal passion, with 
too.little modesty and reserve. To this it is answered, by 
its advocates, in favour of her conduct, that her answer to 
the eunuch's suggestions she might design for no more than 
a common compliment, which the situation of her affairs at 
that time obliged her to make. She might perceive, very 
likely, the bad design which the Assyrian general had upon 
her; but she did not think herself concerned to discover 
that she perceived it. She pretended, in some measure, 
to be ignorant of it: and to pretend an ignorance in what 
is proposed, when the thing is faulty, and will not bear an 
examination, is a point of modesty as^vell as prudence; 
as, where it will admit of a double construction, there to 
take it in the better sense, is ever reputed an act of candour 



and good breeding. Let not this fair damsel fear (says 
the old pander) to come to my lord, to be honoured in his 
sight, and to be as one of the daughters of Assyria, who 
serve in the court of Nabuchodonosor. How the daughters 
of Assyria, who served in this capacity, were used, Judith 
very probably had been informed ; but since the eunuch 
put it upon the foot of a great favour and dignation done to 
her, she could do no less than return him a compliment. 
But then we all know that the offers of service, which 
upon every occasion we are so apt to make to one another, 
and those expressions of submission and respect, which so 
commonly pass among us, are not to be taken in a literal 
sense, because they always imply a tacit condition. And, 
therefore, the answer which the historian puts in Judith's 
mouth, Surely whatsoever pleaseth him, I will do speedily, 
will fairly admit of this construction •:—" Whatever Holo- 
fernes shall desire of me, so far as is consistent with my 
duty, honour, and religion, I will not fail to do." (See Cal- 
met, in loc. and Stackhouse's History of[the Bible, vol. i.) 
. There is also a farther solution to.be given of this seeming 
forwardness of Judith, that by her Lord she might mean 
the Lord God, whom she had all ialong endeavoured to 
please by her prayers, fastings, and special acts of faith ; 
and might with good reason say to the eunuch, who was 
sent to her from Holofernes, (C Whatever pleaseth him I 
will do, and it shall be my joy unto the day of my death;" 
and her meaning might only be, " I am willing to do what 
that good and acceptable and perfect will of God requires 
of me, and it shall be the pleasure of my life to fulfil it; as 
the accomplishment of it I know will be my happiness' in 
this life, and be the means of blessedness in the other." 
The eunuch, indeed, who spoke to Judith in this manner, 
regarded his master as the person whom she called her 
Lord, and being blinded with this persuasion, and inter-, 
prcting Judith's answer by the passion of Holofernes, he 
contributed to make that general fall into the fenare, which 
was his overthrow, without thinking of any evil conse- 
quence. 

Ver. 15. And her maid laid soft skins on the ground for 
her, over against Holofernes, that she might sit and eat upon 
them.~\ E?c to laOutv KaraKkivofxivriv'lTr avrutv. It appears, 
from hence, that Judith did not eat at the same table with 
Holoferncs, but apart by herself, and on her own meats; 
not sitting, as our version has it, but recumbent, Kara- 
Kktvofiwr), on soft skins spread on the ground, a custom 
among the ancients, which Homer mentions, II. i. and 
Strabo, lib. iii. The translator of the LXX. in our Poly- 
glot, has, TJt manducaret accumbens super eas, et ingressa 
recubuit Judith. Junius renders in like manner. The Jews' 
ancient posture at table was sitting. Saul, when he was 
king, sat upon his seat by the wall. (1 Sam. xx. 24.) And 
they continued the posture of sitting, for the most part, in 
the reign of Solomon. (Prov. xxiii. 1.) At the feast of 
Ahasuerus, the princes lay on magnificent beds, (Esther i.) 
as they did also at the banquet Esther made for the king 
and Haman, (chap, vii.) which, though it relates only to the 
Persians, yet shews the antiquity of this custom of lying at 
meals in the east: and after the Jews had acquaintance 
and dealings with the Babylonians, Persians, and Syrians, 
little or no mention is made of sitting at meals. The posturo 
of lying at them sprang first from luxury and effeminacy, 
and as such it is mentioned by the prophets; (Amos vis 
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4, 7^Ezck. xxiii. 41.) but after the captivity it became 
more general. In the gospel-times, beds to lie on at their 
meals were common; our Saviour was on one of them, 
when Mary Magdalen anointed his feet, and also when he 
ate the last supper with his disciples. 

Ver. 18. I will drink, noiv, my lord, because my life is 
magnified in me this day, more than all the days since I was 
born.] The glory of which Judith speaks, was that spring- 
ing from the hopes of victory, which sho entertained over 
Holoferncs, the person who aimed to triumph over her 
chastity; a conquest, not of her eyes, but the effect of her 
courage; a satisfaction not arising from love, but hatred. 
For a woman so religious, so attached to the love of her 
country, and of the sanctuary in particular, was, we may 
be assured, averse to the addresses of this alien and bar- 
barian, and very far from regarding it as an honour to 
serve and please him, whose design was, as she mentions 
in her prayer, to defile the sanctuary, and to pollute the ta- 
bernacle, where the great and glorious Name rested, and 
to cast down the horn of the altar, (ix. 8.) She could 
never have any thoughts or inclination to respect and ho- 
nour one so wicked, whom with such earnestness she im- 
plored God to give her grace to despise, and strength to 
subdue. As she had anticipated victory in her mind, and 
reflected on it as a glorious instance of the power of God, 
that the wicked and proud Assyrian should fall merely by 
the hand of a woman, she had reason to regard that day, 
when she should .cut off the head of the grand adversary of 
her country, as the most glorious in her whole lifel 

Ver. 20. And Holofernes took great delight in her, and 
drank much more wine than he had drank at any time in 
one day since he was born.'] I cannot better illustrate this 
than by St. Ambrose's reflection upon it: — " Temperantia 
virtus est foeminarura. Inebriatis vino viris, et somno se- 
pultis, abstulit vidua gladiura, exseruit manum, bellatoris 
abscidit caput, per medias hostium acies intemerata pro- 
ccssit. Advertitis igitur quantum mulieribus nocere possit 
ebrietas, quando viros vina sic solvunt, ut vineantur a 
fceminis?- Esto igitur vidua temperans; casta primum a 
vino, ut casta possit esse ab adultero. Nequaquam te ille 
tentabit, si vina non tentcnt. Nam si Judith bibisset, dor- 
misset cum adultero. Sed quia non bibit, haud difficile 
ebrios exercitus unius sobrictas et vincere potuit, et clu- 
dere." (De Viduis,) . 



CHAP. XIII. 



v.Nc 



Ver. 1. IV OW when the evening was come, his servants 
made haste to depart, and Bagoas shut his tent without. 
Ver. 2. And Judith ivas left alone in the tent, and Holo- 
f ernes lying along upon his bed; for he was filled with wine.] 
Covcrdale's rendering here seems preferable, as it sets 
this interview in a much stronger light; Now wlien it was 
late in the night, his servants made haste every man to his 
lodging, and Bagoas shut flie chamber-door, and went his 
vjay, for they were all overladen with wine: so was Judith 
alone in the chamber. As for Holofernes he lay upon the 
bed all drunken, and of very drunkenness fell asleep. 
Here are many particulars very observable : — 1. That the 
tents of the great generals in the east were very spacious, 
having several apartments, and for their grandeur and mag- 



nificence not unlike palaces. 2. It is probable that lamps 
were burning all night in Holofernes's chamber, without 
which Judith could not have seen to have managed and 
conducted her enterprise. 3. When it is here said that 
Bagoas shut the doors of his tent without, it must be un- 
derstood with this reserve, that Judith had liberty to go 
out; for, to prevent suspicion, she had the cunning and 
precaution to acquaint Bagoas beforehand with her in- 
tention of going forth that very night as on the preceding 
ones. 4. Judith's servant is ordered* to wait without, not 
at the door of Holofernes's tent, as some expositors would 
have it, that she might be ready at call, and to give any no- 
tice or assistance that was necessary, but at that of her own 
bedchamber, which carried less suspicion with it. Nor 
docs it appear that she had acquainted her waiting-woman 
with the great design in hand; it seems more probable, 
from her not communicating it to the elders of Bcthulia, 
when she set out on this enterprise, that she kept it as an 
impenetrable secret, wholly in her own breast, for fear 
of any discovery or miscarriage. The foregoing circum- 
stances suggest this useful reflection, That the wisdom of 
God often makes even the vices and irregularities of men to 
serve, in a surprising manner, to the execution of his own 
great purposes. Judith would never have been able to 
have cut off Holofernes's head, if she had not been alone 
with him in his tent, and, even when alone, could not have 
accomplished so desperate a design, if an excess of wine 
had not quite stupified and laid asleep Holoferncs and his 
officers, so as not to be capable of mistrusting any thing; 
much less to hinder what she was about to effect. One 
sees also by the event, how brutal lust and pure Jove were 
differently rewarded: Judith, inflamed with the love of her 
country and its afflicted people, is transported beyond her-* 
self at the thoughts she had conceived of their deliverance,' 
and with great presence of mind, and undauntcdncss of 
spirit, happily accomplishes it. Holofernes, on the other 
hand, whose intentions were base and dishonourable, in- 
toxicated with wine, falls a sacrifice to his lusts, a victim 
to that heroine whom he meant to abuse. 

Ver. 4. Then Judith, standing by his bed, said in her 
heart, O Lord God of all power, look at this present vpon 
the works of mine hands, for the exaltation of Jerusalem.] 
Judith shews, by, this prayer, directed to the God of all 
power, that it was not upon herself, or her own manage- 
ment or force that she depended for success, but on the all- 
powerful hand of God, from whom, she expected that as- 
sistance which she stood so much in need of at this time. 
Her prayer seems conceived in this or the like manner:—* 
" I know and experience, O Lord, that in myself I am no- 
thing but weakness, and incapable to execute what I have 
undertaken; I therefore now, in thy presence, disclaim all 
pretence to the merit or glory of an action, which is far 
above me to achieve ; but 1 believe, at the same time, and 
have a firm faith and assurance, that what I cannot 
do by myself, thou wilt do in and by me, and make thy 
power the more known and conspicuous, as the instrument 
thou art pleased to employ is proportionably weak and in- 
sufficient." Judith prayed thus, it is said, in her heart, not 
that she had any fear or apprehension of being overheard 
by a vocal prayer, as Holoferncs was so insensible and 
stupified by his excessive debauch; but the expression 
denotes, that God, being a spirit, hears not the articulato 
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sound of the voice, though it be said figuratively to enter 
into his ears, but has a particular regard to the language 
and motion of the heart. 

Ver.G. Then she came to the pillar of the bed which was 
at Holofemes's head, and took down his falchion from 
thence.] UpoaaXOovaa rJ tcavovi rfjc K\ivi}g . . . KaQu\t rbv 
aKivaKnv avTOv a7r' avrov. It is very probable that to kiovi, 
is the true reading here, as w<iv properly signifies a pillar. 
The acinaces was a short Persian dagger/ according to 
Curtius, Herodotus, lib. vii. Hordce, Carm. lib. i. manage- 
able by a woman's hand. Hence likewise some have con- 
cluded Holofernes to have been a Persian. It may be 
asked, whether Judith had any instruments of death with 
her, as poison or dagger, &c; for it may seemprobable, as 
she went with a settled resolution to kill Holofernes, she 
was prepared accordingly. To this it may be sufficient' to 
answer, that she depended upon finding something for her 
purpose in the Assyrian general's tent, a magazine usually 
of warlike weapons : or she assured herself, that his own 
sword at least would be ready at hand to complete her 
vengeance; in like manner as David, when, unarmed in 
comparison, he went forth to engage the champion of "the 
Philistines, made use of the uncircumcised giant's own 
sword to cut off his head: or, like Jael, she might hope to 
dispatch him, perhaps, with a nail of the tent; and that, as 
Sisera's, she might smite off his head, when she had pierced 
and stricken through his temples. (Judg. v. 26.) 

Ver. 7. And approached tohis bed, and took hold of the 
hair of his head, and said, Strengthen me, O Lord God of 
Israel, this day. Ver. 8. And she smote twice upon his neck 
with all her might, and she took away his head from him.'] 
Excess of wine had made Holofernes not only sleepy and 
drowsy, but even insensible ; by his not waking or stirring 
during the whole action, he seems to have lost all sense, 
even that of feeling, which gave Judith time, who was not 
able to take off his head at one blow, to strike a second, 
and to complete what she had begun. One shall hardly 
hear or read of an instance, where such a rough and violent 
assault passed seemingly unfelt and unperceived. When 
Sisera was smote by Jael, the text says, At her feet he 
bowed, he fell, he lay down; which seems to import, that at 
the first stroke he started and lifted up his body (his sleep 
being only occasioned by fatigue and weariness), and 
shewed some sign of life and motion, but being very much 
stunned, he fell down again, and by a second stroke on so 
sensible part (for the very manner of the expression de- 
notes a repetition of the blow) he fell down dead. Holo- 
femes's death was not quite so immediate, nor from the 
nature of the part wounded could the dire business be so 
quickly dispatched; but during the whole bloody process 
of his decollation, no struggle appears, no groan is ut : 
tered ; he lay, as it were, in a continued coma, or rather 
slept, as it really proved, the sleep of death. Herein they 
both agree, that they fell ingloriously by the hand of a 
woman, and by a like instance of treachery. When Poly- 
phemus lay in the like circumstances, inebriated and in a 
deep sleep with the copious draughts of Ulysses's generous 
wine, the wise chief, to whom some god, says Homer, im- 
parted courage for the design, took the advantage of his 
drowsiness and stupidity, and contrived cunningly the 
putting out his eye, which alone occasioned such anguish 
in him, that, as the same poet says, — 



*2fizp$a\iov Si fiiy qfjuugcv' 7npl 8' tax* irlrpij. (Odys. IX.) 

It is observable, that Virgil, mentioning the same .story of 
the Cyclops, adds, that the persons who were engaged in 
the design first prayed to the gods to assist them in the at- 
tempt — 

" Nam simul, expletus dapibus, vinoque sepultus, 
Cervicem inflexam posuit, — nos, magna precati v 
Nuinina, sortitique vices, una undique circum 
Fundimur, et telo lumen terebramus acu,to."'(iEn. iii.) 

The history of Judith is so far similar, that she had her re- 
venge likewise upon a monster of cruelty, and prayed to 
God to strengthen her hand for the execution of her design. 
With respect to the act itself, the advocates of this history 
justify it from the command of God, Deut. xiii. 6. and folr 
lowing verses. .In pursuance of this law, Judith, or any 
other inhabitant of Bethulia, inspired with the like courage 
and magnanimity, might lawfully, they maintain, endeavour 
to counterplot the designs of any, even with the death of the 
person, who, in a hostile manner, should come not only to 
invade their civil rights and liberties, but to extirpate their 
religion^ and compel them by force of arms to receive an 
idolatrous form of worship, which neither they nor their 
fathers knew. 

Ver. 9. And tumbled his body down from the bed.] One 
cannot well guess at the reason which induced Judith to 
tumble the dead body from the bed upon the ground, unless 
it was that so frightful a spectacle might strike the greater 
terror and consternation in those that should behold it, and 
that the fright and dejection of spirit, communicated from 
one to another upon the occasion, might at length affect the 
Assyrian army in general for the loss of their chief, as in 
reality it did some time after, and occasion their sudden 
flight, and a successful pursuit after them. 

And pulled down the canopy from the pillars.] The an- 
cients, especially in warm countries, made the curtains of 
their beds of a very fine net- work, which coming round the 
whole bed, shut them in in such a manner as to have the be- 
nefit of the air without the trouble of flies, which could not 
get through them. Such seems to have been round the bed 
of Holofernes, called here Kwvwn-eXov, and by the Vulgate, 
conopeum; which "was a sdrt of veil made in the. form of a 
fine net, wliich left a passage for the light, and at the same 
time kept out the flies. The Egyptians used this kind of 
net-work all round their beds, to guard against the incon- 
venience of certain flies or gnats, which are called wowing. 
The ponds and marshes, with which Egypt abounded, bred 
a great number of these insects. They who translated the 
history of Judith into Greek, probably Alexandrian Jews, 
seem to speak after their country manner, when they say 
here, that Judith pulled down the conopeum of Holofemes's 
bed after she had cutoff his head. 

' Ver. 11. Then said Judith afar off to the watchmen at the 
gate, Open, open now the gate: God, even our God is with 
us, to shew his power yet in Jerusalem, and his forces against 
the enemy.] Kai icparog Kara twv ix®pvv> which would be 
better rendered, And his force against the enemy, or his ene- 
mies, as the Geneva version has it. Judith, exulting with 
joy for the happy success of her enterprise, is impatient till 
the watchmen open the gates for her admittance, that she 
may communicate the important news to the ciders of the 
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city, and the distressed inhabitants. It is observable, 
that she calls to them afar off, that she redoubles her 
call, and dwells upon the name of her great and mighty 
Deliverer. If we should suppose Judith, soon after her en- 
trance, to hasten into the sanctuary of the Lord, there to 
return her devout thanks in form, it would be no improba- 
ble supposition, nor disagreeable to her character, viii. 8. 
that she feared God greatly. She might then say, in a 
higher and more exalted sense, Open me the gates of righte- 
ousness, that I may go into them, and give thanks unto the 
Lord. I will thank thee, for thou hast heard me, and art 
become my salvation. This is the lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes. (Psal. cxviii. 19. 21. 23.) 

Ver. 14. Tlien she said to them with a loud voice, Praise, 
praise God, praise God, for he hath not taken away his 
mercy from the house of Israel.} The Jews, upon the re- 
ceipt of any signal deliverance, used to repeat the one hun- 
dred and forty-seventh Psalm. Judith probably begins 
this, the words of which aTe very applicable to the occa- 
sion, particularly ver. 1 — 3. 5 — 7. 10 — 14. 

Ver. 15. The Lord hath smitten htm by the hand of a 
woman.] As Judith perceived within herself a sort of. in- 
spired courage upon the occasion, less than which would 
not have conducted her through such a desperate and ha- 
zardous undertaking, she represents the victory gained 
over Holofernes as the act "of God, and accordingly calls 
upon the elders of the city, in the most earnest and impor- 
tunate manner, to praise God for his mercy, (ver. 14.) One 
cannot but" observe here, the great humility of Judith; she 
doth not say, I have smitten him, to take the honour of 
such an enterprise to herself solely, but attributes all the 
success of the action to God, who had wrought so great 
salvation foT Israel by her hand. Not unlike that devout 
and humble acknowledgment of St. Paul, Yet not J, but the 
grace of God that was with me. (1 Cor. xv. 10.) St. Ambrose, 
among other instances of the merit of this heroine, men- 
tions particularly her strong confidence in God, and that it 
was the highest commendation of her virtue to be favoured 
with the assistance of God, and to experience his loving- 
kindness and protection, " Quanta honestatis auctoritas, 
ut Deum adjntorem prassumerct, quanta gratia ut inveni- 
retr (DeOfQc.lib.iii.) 

Ver. 1G. As the Lord livcth that hath kept me in my way 
that I went, my countenance hath deceived him to his de- 
struction, and yet hath he not committed sin with me, to de- 
file and shame me.'] i. e. Though he was captivated with my 
person, and intended the ruin of my virtue, yet hath he not 
effected his vile purpose ; I am free from the sin of impu- 
rity and uncleanness. But as it might seem very difficult, 
and almost impossible, that a single defenceless woman 
should keep her chastity, unattacked and inviolate, in the 
midst of an army of lawless barbarians, and even alone, 
under the covert of night, in the tent of so powerful a ra- 
visher, she calls upon God to attest her spotless innocence ; 
that God who had accompanied her in the way, and 
brought her back in triumph and safety. "Primus trium- 
phus (says St. Ambrose), ejus fuit quod integrum pudorem 
de tabernaculo hostis reve^it ; secundus, quod fcemina de 
vino reportavit victoriam. Non expavit mortis periculum, 
sed nee pudoris, quod est gravius bonis foeminis. Non*. 
unius ictuiti carnificis, sed nee totius exercitus tela trepi- 
davit. Stetit inter cuneos bellatorum foemina, inter yic- 



tricia anna secura mortis. Quantum ad molem spectat 
periculi, moritura processit, quantum ad fidem, dimica- 
tura." (De Offic. lib. iii. cap. 13.) u e. Her first triumph 
was, that she preserved her chastity unspotted, even in the 
tent of the enemy; the second, that she prevailed over the 
temptation and power of wine. She feared not the loss of 
life, nor even that of her modesty, which is of more value in 
the esteem of grave and discreet women. So far was she from 
being afraid of mischief from one ruffian, that she regarded 
not the power of his whole anny : one single woman stood 
regardless of fear amidst the crowded ranks of soldiers 
flushed with victory. If we consider the greatness of the 
danger, she went in peril of her life; if her faith and confi- 
dence in God, she was resolute and determined at the ex- 
pense of it to contend for victory. 

Ver. 19. For this thy confidence shall not depart from the 
heart of men, which remember the power of God for ever.] 
i. e. As long as mention shall be made of God's omnipo- 
tence, so long and often shall they instance in that single 
act, the deliverance of his people by one single woman, 
effected through the mighty prevalence of her faith. Or 
thus — Judith's religious confidence shall in future times be 
honourably mentioned, as an instance, how God, for the 
bringing about his secret purpose, avails himself of the. 
weakest instrument, which is strong in faith. 

Ver. 20. And God turn these things to thee for a per- 
petual praise, to visit thee in good things, because thou hast 
not spared thy life for the affliction of our nation, but hast 
revenged our ruin, walking a straight way before our God.] 
The Vulgate hashed subvenisti rtdnce ante conspectum Dei 
nostri. What Ozias here says to Judith, gives one a high 
idea of her who, wrought this deliverance at this time. It 
seems, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, commenting on this 
rendering, as if God was angry with his people, and was 
upon the point of delivering them up to the fury of the As- 
syrians, when Judith, urged by a secret impulse, and herein 
not unlike Moses, presents herself before his throne, and 
interposes between him and the people of Israel, to disarm 
his fury, and hinder the ruin of her nation. She interposes 
with him in their behalf, not by urging any merit of theirs, 
but by her w r atchings, fastings, and other religious austeri- 
ties; by her continual prayer, holy confidence, and faith, 
and above all her profound humility, which rendered her a 
worthy advocate to apply to, and prevail with God to take 
pity on his people. St. Ambrose sets the reasons in a 
strong light, which induced Judith to engage in an enter- 
prise so hazardous; "Honestatis fuit, prohibere ne po- 
pulus Dei profanis se dederet, ne ritus patrios et sacra- 
menta proderet, ne sacras virgines, viduas graves, pudicas 
matronas barbaricae subjiceret impuritati ; ne obsidionem 
deditione solveret. Honestatis fuit, se malle pro omnibus 
periclitari,ut omnes eximeret periculo." (Lib. iii. Offic.) 

CHAP. XIV. 

Ver. 1. JJ.EAR me now, my brethren, and take this head, 
and hang it upon the highest place of your walls.] This 
was done to discourage and cast a dread upon the Assy- 
rians from so ghastly a sight. Judas Maccabeus did tho 
like by Nicanor's head ; he hung it upon the tower, an evi- 
dent and manifest sign (says the text) unto all, of the help 
of the Lord, 2 Mace. xv. 35. Livy mentions, that when 
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Asdrubal was slain, his head was flung into his brother 
Hannibal's tent, that the sight of it might east a damp 
upon that general and his soldiers. In like manner, when 
the Philistines saw the head of their champion Goliath in 
David's hand, they fled, and were overtaken with a great 
slaughter. (1 Sam. xvii. 51.) 

Ver. 2. And so soo?i as the morning shall appear, and the 
sun shall come forth upon the earth, take you every one his 
weapons, and go forth every valiant man out of the, city, as 
though you would go down towards the watch of the Assy- 
rians, but go not doivn. Ver. 3. Tlien shall they take their 
armour, and shall go into their camp, and raise up the cap- 
tains of the army of Assur, and they shall run to the tent 
of Holof ernes, but shall not find him: then fear shall fall 
upon them, and they shall flee before your face.'] This was 
a well-eoncerted scheme, and a politic contrivance: she 
advises not, that the Hebrews should go down, and fall on 
the sudden on the Assyrians, who would be sure to repulse 
and overcome them, being much stronger and far superior 
in number: but her counsel is, not to come in reality to 
blows, but only to make a feint of so doing, and by a false 
attack to alarm and put their army in motion, and oblige 
them to run to Holofernes's tent to receive his orders, who, 
upon seeing their general lie dead, and his inangled carcass 
upon the ground, would be flung into a panic and con- 
fusion, and before they should have time, or be able to re- 
cover themselves from the consternation, the Israelites 
with all their force should attack them, and they would 
flee with great precipitation and disorder. St. Ambrose 
admires Judith for this stratagem, and extols her reach of 
thought above her magnanimity, " Nee dexterae tantum 
hoc opus, sed majora tropaea sapientiee. Nam manu so- 
lum Holofernem vicit, consilio autem omnem hostium vicit 
exercitum. Suspenso enim Holofernis capite, quod viro- 
rum non potuit excogitari consilio, suorum erexit animos, 
hostium fregit, suos pudore excitans, hostes quoque ter- 
rore perccllens, eoque caesi sunt et fugati:" (lib.ri.de 
Viduis.) i. e. The victory which Judith gained was not so 
much an instance of her courage as of her wisdom. By 
her hand she triumphed over Holofernes only, but by her 
counsel over the whole army of the Assyrians, by hanging 
up Holofernes's head ; by an expedient, which not even the 
elders of the city thought of, she as much exalted the spirits 
of the besieged, as she depressed those of the enemy. By 
the sight of this trophy she shamed her own people into 
courage, as she cast a dread and horror upon the besiegers 
by so shocking a spectacle : and her stratagem had the 
desired effect; for, through the power of it, they fled, and 
were cut to pieces. 

Ver. 5. But before yon do these things, call me Achior 
the Ammonite, that he may see and know him that despised 
the house of Israel, and that sent him to us, as it were to his 
death.'] The Vulgate places this almost at the end of the 
last chapter. One is surprised to find, since it is said, 
xiii. 13. that all, both small and great, ran together to meet 
Judith at her return, that Achior still continued in Ozias's 
house a stranger to it, and came not among the rest to con- 
gratulate her arrival, till he was sent for; as he seems 
equally interested and concerned to know this important 
news, it does not appear what should detain him at a time 
when all others hastened where Judith was. It is probable 
that Achior had not yet his entire liberty, and that he was 

vouiv. 



in some sort watched, till they saw the success of Judith's 
expedition ; or perhaps, as her return was in the night, 
Achior might be asleep, and not instantly informed of it. 
Whatever was the cause, it was highly reasonable to ac- 
quaint him with it, to free him from inquietude and fear, 
whom the proud Holofernes threatened to kill, when he 
took Bethulia, because he had so much extolled the al- 
mighty power of the God of Israel. And therefore Judith 
was kind in remembering him, and insisting, that before 
they went forth out of the city, they should fetch Achior to 
tier, that she might give him the pleasure to hear that the 
tyrant who threatened his life was through her means now 
no more. Particular favour also might be shewed to 
Achior, because he differed so much in temper and be- 
haviour from the rest of his countrymen ; for it was true of 
the Ammonites, as well as of the Moabites and Edomites, 
that though they were related in blood to the Jews, yet 
they bore a constant hatred towards them, which they took 
all opportunities to shew, when the Jews were under any 
distress: and therefore Aehior's interesting himself in their 
behalf, in the time of their distress, at the peril of his own 
life, was the more remarkable, and on. that account he 
claimed the more notice and favour. 

Ver. 6. Then they 'called Achior out of the house of 
Ozias, and when he teas come, and saiv the head of Holo- 
fernes in a man's hand in the assembly of the people, he fell 
down on his face, and his spirit failed.] The sight of the se- 
vered and bleeding head of him who had threatened his 
life, the surprise of an event so great and unexpected, and 
, the joy to see himself thus delivered in an instant from the 
cruel death which awaited him, if Bethulia had been taken, 
these meeting together, occasioned within him such a dis- 
order and confusion of spirits, as quite to overset him. 
" So pious souls arc affected* (say Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, who often allegorize part of this history), from con- 
sidering, that Jesus Christ, the seed of the woman, has 
bruised the serpent's head, has delivered them from the 
wrath to come, and wrought for them so wonderful a 
salvation. The thoughts of their deliverance fill them 
with holy raptures ; like St. Paul, they are, as it were, in 
an ecstacy, caught up into the third heaven, and can 
scarce tell whether they are in or out of the body." (Com. 
inloc.) 

Ver. 10. And^when Achior had seen all that the God of 
Israel had done, he believed in God greatly, and circumcised 
the flesh of his foreskin, and was joined unto the house of 
Israel unto this dayJ] i. e. He became a Jew, and his de- 
scendants continued so ; for being circumcised, and be- 
coming a Jew, were synonymous terms. Thus what our 
translators render, Esth. viii. 17. Many of the people of the. 
land became Jews, according to the LXX. is, 7roXAoi twv 
IQvCov TTtpuTtfxovTo, iccu 'Iov§al£ov, were circumcised, and 
conformed to the Jewish rites and customs. It should- 
seem from the text, as if Achior circumcised himself, and 
at that instant; but it is more probable, that this was done 
by the proper minister of circumcision, and not till after 
the victory was gained over the Assyrians. It also seems 
to intimate, at least according to the rendering of the Vul- 
gate, and I think it is likewise countenanced by the Greek, 
that Achior was induced to believe in God greatly, from 
seeing and admiring this instance of his power; but does 
not the zealous manner in which he delivered himself be- 
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foro Holofernes and his chief officers, (chap, v.) and his 
noble declaration of the greatness and majesty of God, his 
strict justice and impartial goodness in all his dealings 
with his people, givo us reason to think, that he believed 
in God long before? The truth is, Achior hitherto regarded 
tho God of the Jews as a local Deity only; as the God or 
protector of one particular people ; he doubted not of his 
power, and the miracles which he had done for his people 
Israel, but he still continued, according to the custom and 
mode of his nation, a worshipper of Moloch, or Milcom, 
and an observer of his abominable and superstitious rites. 
The elders of Bethulia, when they received him into the 
city, probably instructed him better, and gave him the 
choice of being either a proselyte of the gate, or a prose- 
lyte of justice. Upon seeing this farther evidence of God's 
power in behalf of his chosen, exerted by Judith's hand, 
and the proud leader of the Assyrians, for his blasphemy 
and contemptuous defiance, so exemplarily punished by 
him, he received circumcision, the initiatory rite into the true 
religion, and proved the sincerity of his inward belief, by 
outwardly submitting to this ceremony. But still as an 
Ammonite, he was not entitled to any of the privileges 
usually allowed to a proselyte of justice, which makes his 
faith the more conspicuous and remarkable, as he was now 
joined to a people despised, and embraced a religion, 
where he could not expect or hope for, either for himself or 
his descendants, any temporal advantages, belonging to the 
Jewish people. And hence we may satisfy an objection 
which naturally offers itself from this place, viz. how 
Achior, being an Ammonite, could be joined unto the houso 
of Israel, since the law expressly says, Deut. xxiii. 3. that 
no Ammonite or Moabite shall enter the congregation of the 
Lord for ever, even to the tenth generation. But this pro- 
hibition is not to be understood strictly and literally, since 
it is agreed on all hands, that neither a Moabite, or Am- 
monite, or even a Canaanite,were hereby incapable of be- 
coming converts or proselytes to Judaism, and entering 
thereby into the congregation of the Lord: the intention of 
this negative precept was only to hinder such from ever 
partaking of the Jewish privileges, prerogatives, dignities, 
places, preferments, or other temporal emoluments ; audit 
does not appear from the story, that Achior was so fully 
received among the Jews, as to be admitted to partake of 



any, or all of the privileges and advantages of that people : racter of a great hero, were supplied and compensated by 



though Aquinas and some others have maintained, that the 
rigour of this law was dispensed with in favour of Achior, 
on account of his signal profession and acknowledgment of 
God's power and providence before Holofernes. The like 
difficulty has l?een started with respect to Ruth, who be- 
ing a Moabitish woman, and married to Boaz, became a 
Jewess. But here the case is still clearer, as that law in 
Deuteronomy affected not women, who might from any na- 
tion be admitted proselytes, and by reason of their sex were 
incapacitated from aspiring to or enjoying any dignities, 
prerogatives, or emoluments. 

Ver. 13. Waken now our Lord, for the slaves have been 
bold to come down against us to battle, that they may be 
utterly destroyed."] The appellation of stares is disgraceful; 
but the Vulgate speaks of them as contemptibly when it 
renders, Egressi mitres de cavernis suis, ansi sunt provocare 
7ios ad pr<elium. And probably it spake of them as such, 
from the fastnesses in which they secured themselves, and 



as appearing very diminutive on tho top of so high a moun- 
tain to those in the plain. . , 

Ver. 14. For he thought that he had slept with Judith.] 
This is expressed with great decency, though an impure 
sense is intended : *Y7rvoc is often used for concubitus by 
the Hellenist Jews and other writers. (See Wisd. iv. G. 
vii. 2. with the notes on those passages.) Tcrentius Chris- 
tianus renders it not improperly, Nunc imperator nosier in 
amore est totus. 

Ver. 15. But because none answered, he opened it, and 
went into the bedchamber.] By the description of Holofer- 
nes's tent it seems rather to have been a pavilion, which 
was generally built with long palisadocs made of fir, the 
top of it covered with reeds, and the inside divided into 
several apartments, as this is described to be. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, had his av\ft [ityaXri, or great hall, and behind 
it were lodging-rooms. So again, II. ix. Phoenix has a bed 
prepared for him in one apartment, Patroclus has another 
for himself and his captive Iphis, and Achilles had a third 
for himself and his mistress Diomeda. Such fixed tents 
were not used in common marches, but only during the , 
time of sieges, when their long stay in one place made it 
necessary to build such tents. At other times they lay in 
the open air, their spears standing upright to be ready 
upon any alarm, and generally with the hides of beasts 
spread on the ground instead of a bed. 

Ver. 18. These slaves Itave dealt very treacherously.] 'H0e- 
'r/jfccunv olSovXot. This expression seems to be a kind of 
stated form, the form of a cry intimating sedition. Like 
that 1 Sam. xiii. 3. which the LXX. it is observable, ren- 
der by the expression here used, riSzrfiKamv ol SovXoi, though 
our version in that place renders it, Let the Hebrews hear . 
— a form likewise in use among the Jews to bespeak at- 
tention. 

One woman oftlie Hebrews hath brought shame upon the 
hoiiseof king Nabuchodonosor: for, behold, Holofernes lieth 
upon the ground without a head.] To overcome the captain 
or general of the hostile host personally, and by one's own 
hand, was the highest point of military glory, and such as 
no more than three of their heroes had ever gained, from 
the foundation of the Jewish commonwealth. In this ac- 
tion of Judith's, personal prowess and great bodily strength, 
which are made essential ingredients to complete the cha- 



fineness of stratagem, artifice well conducted, and a reso- 
lution not to be shaken. And the renown arising from this 
action was the greater, as being done by the hands of a 
woman, and therefore reflected the more disgrace upon the 
house of king Nabuchodonosor. And well may she bo 
said to have saved her country, and destroyed its enemies; 
because to vanquish the general himself, whose presenco 
and bravery were the support of his troops, was ill effect 
to dismay and to defeat his forces, as experience proved. 

CHAP. XV. 

Ver. 2. JXNDfear and trembling fell upon them, so that 
there was no man that dnrst abide in the sight of his neigh- 
bour; but rushing out all together, they fled into every way 
of the plain, and of the hill-country.] One can hardly look 
upon the fright which seized the Assyrians as merely na- 
tural; for allowing it possible, that an army may on tho 
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report of the sadden death of its general, be affected with 
great surprise and consternation, and that it may be in- 
creased by the reflection on the manner of it, and especially 
by the discouraging sight of his head hung out to public 
view, yet, as there are always experienced commanders 
ready to supply the place of the deceased chief, and as 
they knew the condition of the besieged to be so despe- 
rate, for want of water, as to be obliged to surrender within 
a very few days, one would think, that such an accident 
happening to one man, though a principal person indeed, 
could not have affected the whole host in such a manner, 
as not only to break up the siege ingloriously, but to flee 
with the utmost precipitation. And it is yet more unac- 
countable to see so formidable an army pursued and cut 
to pieces, by a people famished and weakened for want of 
necessaries, whom just before they looked upon with the 
utmost contempt. It is therefore not improbable, sup- 
posing the truth of this history, that God cast upon them a 
supernatural panic, as he once confounded with a sudden 
fear the host of the Syrians ; (2 Kings vii. 6.) and that, to 
humble their pride and presumption, he took from them the 
spirit both of counsel and of courage, for they seem not to 
have deliberated what to do, or what course to take, but,like 
sheep scattered and dispersed,they fled before the Hebrews. 

Ver.5. Now when the children of Israel heard it, they all 
fell upon them with one consent, and slew them unto Chobai, 
&c] This overthrow of the Assyrian host may seem the 
more probable, as they fled without order, in different and 
unknown w'ays, and through an enemy's country, who hav- 
ing notice of what had happened, lay in wait for their com- 
ing, and slew such as fell into their hands. The event re- 
minds one of Gideon's success in slaying a hundred thou- 
sand of the Midianites, by so small a company as three 
hundred only: and the description in theJbook of Judges, 
vii. 21 — 25. of their flight, the pursuit, the dispatching 
messengers throughout all Mount Ephraim to intercept 
them, and their final overthrow in consequence of it, very 
much resembles the account here. Messieurs of Port- 
Royal have a fine and pertinent reflection upon this defeat 
of the Assyrians : " Let none presumptuously assure him- 
self of success, on account of the number of his foreds, 
when he considers that the proud Holoferncs, who had the 
vanity to tell Achior that he knew no other God but Na- 
buchodonosor, and that he would destroy all the Jews as 
one man, fell himself by the hands of a woman; and his 
great and very numerous army itself, fled like one man 
before the face of those very Jews whom he so cruelly 
threatened. Nor let the meanest at any time be discou- 
raged, or fall into despair, at the sight of insulting enemies, 
how formidable soever they may appear, when he reflects 
upon the unexpected and miraculous deliverance which 
the weak hand of Judith, strengthened by the all-powerful 
one of God, procured for the children of her people." 
(Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 8. Then Joacim the high-priest, and the ancients of 
the children qf Israel, that dwelt in Jerusalem, came to be- 
hold the good things that God had shewed to Israel.] Our 
version here, with the Vulgate, follows the Roman edition, 
which has, rov StdcacS'cu to. ayaOd. The Complut. Aid. and 
some others have, tov Stfitkiuaat ra ayaOa. Grotius prefers 
the latter ; and his exposition of the place is, that the an- 
cients of Jerusalem came to be certified of the truth of the 



good hews: but were they not before assured of this by 
messengers dispatched thither on purpose, or by the men 
that told • them what things were done in the camp of 
their enemies, ver.5.? Nor is the sense of the Geneva ver- 
sion, which follows the same reading, sufficiently clear ; 
viz. that the ancients of the children of Israel that dwelt 
in Jerusalem came to confirm the benefits that God had 
shewed to Israel. The meaning seems rather to be, and 
the passage would thereby be more intelligible, that the 
ancients of the people, or judges at Jerusalem (for the 
Sanhedrin, of which some expound it, possibly might not ' 
be in being at this time, as its institution is generally thought 
to be after the return from the captivity), sent a solemn de- 
putation of the principal persons in authority, to compli- 
ment Judith upon the success of an enterprise so wonder- 
ful, to testify in her presence the grateful sense which they 
had of the extraordinary service done to all Israel, and to 
Jerusalem in particular, by destroying the common enemy, 
and putting the Assyrian army to flight; and their public 
acknowledgment of God's loving-kindness and mercy to 
their whole nation, and to improve withal the advantage 
gained by Judith, and settle upon a sure and lasting found- 
ation the quiet and safety she had procured for them. And 
from the account in the last verse of this history, that there 
was none that made Israel any more afraid in the days of 
Judith, nor a long time after, it appears, that they fixed the 
public repose upon a firm basis. 

Ver. 10. Blessed art thou of the Almighty Lord for ever- 
more] In like manner Deborah the prophetess called Jael 
blessed among women, for the like fact committed on Sisera, 
Judg. v. 24. 

Ver. 11. And the people spoiled the camp the space of thirty 
days.] The Syriac has only three days instead of thirty, as 
the Greek and Vulgate have it. It may be alleged in de- 
fence of this reading, that the camp of the Assyrians was 
doubtless very large, of great circuit and extent, detach- 
ments of it being differently distributed on the mountains, 
or distant parts of the plain, for the greater convenience of 
subsisting so great an army, and therefore must require no 
little time to go through and plunder it. The camp itself 
indeed might be plundered in less time than a month, but 
it may be supposed that the people continued for the whole 
thirty days to ransack, and constantly to find some things 
which escaped former searchers; it is probable the first 
that went out in quest of the spoil did it in a hurry and 
with precipitation. On such occasions, where variety of- 
fers, people are wont to take only what strikes them most, 
and to leave many things, which afterward are gathered 
with more exactness and care when the plenty is not so 
great and the hurry not so pressing. Or the meaning per- 
haps may be, that a whole month passed before a division 
and distribution was made of the whole spoil ; it might take 
up the greater part of that time before all the plunder could 
.be brought into Bethulia, to be faithfully and equally dis- 
tributed among the people, according to the rules of war, . 
and prescription of the law, mentioned Numb. xxxi. 27. 
ISam. xxx. 24, 25. 

And they gave unto Judith Holofernes's tent, and all his 
plate, and beds, and vessels, and all his stuff.] The Syriac 
has, Tabernaculum et tectum ejus, jumenta, et universim in- 
strumentum ejus. In dividing the spoils taken from an 
enemy, the person who chiefly conducted the enterprise had 
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always a more particular and larger share. Some rich pre* 
sent was also sot apart to the Lord, and consecrated in his 
temple. (See xvi. 19.) • What remained was usually divided 
among the soldiers, as well those that guarded the camp as 
those that were actually in the battle. Judas Maccabeus 
gave a portion to the maimed, the widows and orphans, of 
the spoils taken from Nicanor, and the residue was divided. 
(3 Mace, viii. 2S.) 

Ver. 12. And she tookbranches in her hand, and gave also 
to the women that were with her.'] Bdpaovg. The thyrsus 
was a sort of spear twisted about with ivy, used in the mys- 
teries and triumphs of Bacchus. It is probable the Jew's 
borrowed this, as they did many other customs, from the 
heathens, and applied it to their feasts of tabernacles and 
other solemn occasions. Boughs were made use of by both 
of them, to adorn and set off the pomp of their solemn pro- 
cessions, and as public ensigns of triumph. When Judas 
Maccabeus had cleansed the temple from the pollutions 
which Antiochus Epiphanes brought into it, all the people, 
to do him honour and to express their own joy, carried 
branches or boughs in processions, (2 Mace. x. 7.) and sang 
psahns unto him that had given them good success in cleans- 
ing the holy place* 

Ver. 13. And they put a garland of olive upon her, and 
her maid that was with her.] Crowns, and particularly those 
made of olive twigs, were very rare, especially for women. 
This is the only instance one meets with, says Calmet, 
among the Hebrews ; but nothing was more proper to grace 
"Judith's triumph than such a crown. The olive was a tree 
in much esteem among the ancients, and its boughs used 
on certain festival occasions; it was also made by them an 
emblem of peace, and as such now very pertinently applied 
to distinguish and adorn her who was the happy procurer 
of it. Pliny mentions the honour paid to it by the Ro- 
mans, u Oleac honorem Romana majestas magnum tribuit, 
turmas equitum Idibus Juliis ex eis coronando, item mino- 
ribus triumphis ovantes." (Lib. xv. cap. 4.) And among 
the Greeks, the reward of the conquerors at certain games 
was a crown made of olive. (Alex, ab Alex. Gen. Dier. 
lib. v. cap. 8.) 



CHAP- XVI. 

Ver. 1. JLLL the people sang after her.] The way of sing- 
ing alternately, or for the people to join in the chorus, and 
sing the ak-portAevna, or ends of the verses which the Psaltte 
began, was a very common and ancient practice ; see Exod. 
xv. 21. where, after the children of Israel had passed the 
Red Sea, Moses and the men sang a song unto the Lord, 
and Miriam the prophetess, with all the women, joined in 
the chorus. (Exod. xv. 20, 21.) So, after David's victory 
over Goliath, the general chorus of the women was this, 
Saul has slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands. 
(1 Sam. xviii. G, 7.) And in the ceremonies used on the 
passage of the ark from one place to another, the chorus is 
generally thought to have been, For his mercy endurethfor 
ever. (Psal. exxxvi.) Calmet thinks this song of thanksgiv- 
ing was composed extempore by Judith, animated and in- 
spired by the Spirit of God; and that the people replied in 
the measure she began, and joined together in the chorus. 
Others are of opinion, that this was sung publicly in the 



temple at Jerusalem, when Judith went thither to offer tho 
trophies of her victory to the Lord, carrying with her the 
head of Holofernes in triumph. 

Ver. 3. For God breaketh the battles.] Judith, in her 
prayer to God, chap. ix. to throw down the strength of the 
Assyrians by his power, and bring down by his wrath the 
forces of them that were exalted with horse and man, tvho 
gloried in the strength of their footmen, and trusted in shield 
and spear, and boiv, and sling, uses this very expression, 
Thou art the Lord that breakest the battles, the Lord is thy 
name. And very properly does she here, when her prayer 
was answered, and she had obtained her request, repeat it, 
and expatiate, with great pleasure and thankfulness, upon 
his almighty power and mercy, shewed to her amongst the 
camps, and in the midst of the people, who threatened to de- 
stroy their borders. The Jews, to exalt the almighty power 
and majesty of their God, sometimes describe him as going 
forth like a mightyman of war, armed with a sword to take 
vengeance of his enemies ; sometimes as the God of the 
armies of Israel in particular, and sometimes as the Lord 
of hosts in general. The Vulgate furnishes us with a new 
and not improper sense of the remainder of the verse, Qui 
posuit castrasua in medio populi sui, nt eriperet nos de manu 
omnium inimicorum; i.e. his ministering spirits watched over 
the Israelites, and procured their deliverance, by striking 
a panic into the hearts of the Assyrians, and occasioning 
their flight. ■ * 

Ver. 4. Assur came out of the mountains from the north.] 
Though Assyria and the other provinces beyond Euphra- 
tes were not directly north of Judea, the prophets not- 
withstanding usually describe them by the north. (See Isa. 
xiv.13. 31. xli. 25. Jer.i. 13—15. iii. 12— 18. Ezek.i.4. 
viii. 3, &c.) It seems to be, because the people beyond Eu- 
phrates came into Judca by the defiles of the mountains 
of Libanus and Hermon, which are north of Judea: tho 
way through Arabia Deserta, which was the direct and 
shortest way, was impassable for an army, as having neither 
water, nor wood, nor forage of any sort, nor any villages. 

He came with ten thousands of his army, the multitude 
whereof stopped the torrents.] The Jews often confound the 
torrents with the valleys through which they pass, the same 
word ^>rtf > with them signifying both ; and so the sense here 
may be, that the Assyrian army covered all the valleys. 
.The Greek seems to imply, that they maliciously stopped 
up and spoiled all the springs, wherever they came, that 
the inhabitants and their cattle might perish with thirst. 
Or the meaning may rather be, that through the great num- 
ber of their forces, they had drained and exhausted all the 
torrents, as Sennacherib boasted, that he had dried up all 
the rivers of besieged places. (2 Kings xix. 24.) The like is 
mentioned of Xerxes's army, Juven. Sat. x. Herod. lib. 
vii. cap. 108, 109. 

Ver. G. The Almighty Lord hath disappointed him by the 
handofa*<)oman.] He who had defied the God of Israel, and 
had threatened to destroy his people, as one man, ignomini- 
ously falls by the hand of a woman. In the like disgraceful 
manner, Sisera, who was determined to destroy the children 
of Israel utterly, was given up into the hands of a woman, 
who slew him with a nail, and the workman's hammer. 
(Judg.iv.2I.) Dying by the hand of a woman, was reckoned 
so ignominious, that Abimelech, being wounded by the 
hand of a woman, desired his armour-bearer to save his 
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honour; and thrust him through with his sword, lest it might 
be said, that a woman had slain him. (Judg. ix. 54.) 

Ver. 7. Neither did the sons of the Titans smite him . . .] 
Some have formed an objection from this term as taken 
from the heathen poets ; but have not some of the inspired 
writers borrowed words and even sentences from the poets, 
especially St. Paul and St. James? And why is this word 
more to be condemned than the name giant, which is as 
poetical as that of Titan? for giants are supposed w to be so 
called, quasi ynytvue, or earth-born, according to poetical 
fiction : it seems to be used here only to vary the expres- 
sion. The LXX. and Vulgate have taken the same liberty, 
and particularly in the book of Job, by inserting the names 
of the Pleiades, Hyades, Orion, Arcturus, Amalthea, &c. 
(See note on Wisd. xix. 21-) All, I think, that can with 
reason be inferred from the use of this term is, that the 
author of this history, or however the translator of it, had 
read the Greek poets. By Titans are here meant the Re- 
phaim, giants, often mentioned in Scripture. 

Ver. 9. Her sandals ravished his eyes.] By the shape and 
size of these, the beauty of the feet was discovered : these 
shoes or sandals were anciently wont to be set ofF, or 
adorned with jewels, as we learn from many authors, (see 
Isa. iii. 18.) and were richer and neater than men's. The 
rabbins say, that the Israelites of condition appeared in the 
temple on solemn days with crimson shoes; Virgil describes 
Venus in the dress of a Phoenician damsel, with buskins of 
purple. The bride's sandals, Cant, vii.l. were probably 
of this colour, How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O 
prince's daughter! Their shoes did not hide their feet as 
ours do, but were like the Phoenician buskins, which dis- 
covered the foot and part of the leg, the whiteness whereof 
was set off by the lustre of the purple. Judith, in all pro- 
bability, had a pair of these buskins on when she appeared 
before Holofernes. 

Her beauty took his mind prisoner . . .] Nothing can be 
more poetical than this, or express, the power of beauty 
stronger; see Ecclus. ix. 8. 1 Esd. iv. 26, 27. w r here the 
words, 7roXXot a7T£vo/j0ijffav rate iStaiG Stavolatc &a rdc yvvai- 
icac, ml $ov\oi lyivovro Si avrac, sufficiently confirm this 
passage. 

Ver. 10. TJie Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Medes were daunted at her hardiness.'] Possibly the Medes 
and the Persians were at this time subjects to the king of 
Assyria, and made up part of his army, as they did when 
Sennacherib besieged Jerusalem, that army consisting of 
several sorts of nations. (Isa. xxix. 7.) Except we should 
think that Nebuchadnezzar was foisted in here, and that 
this expedition was undertaken by Darius, or some other 
.Persian prince. (See note on ii. 7.) Calmet thinks these 
two nations submitted to Nabuchodonosor after his victory 
over king Arphaxad, or Phraortes, (i.13.) 

Ver. 11. Then my afflicted shouted for joy, and my weak 
ones cried aloud; but they were astonished: these lifted up 
their voices, but they were overthrown.] L e. The people of 
Bethulia, her weak and afflicted ones, through want of water 
•and other necessaries occasioned by the siege, shouted for 
their deliverance: or, in a more general sense, the Israelites, 
threatened with ruin and destruction by this proud con- 
queror, triumphed upon his overthrow. But the Assyrians, 
as the margin rightly understands it, were astonished at a 
calamity so sudden, and a defeat so unexpected. The for- 



mer lifted up their voices in songs and acclamations; and 
the latter were overthrown by those whom they had insulted 
for their impotency and weakness. There is a sort of con- 
trast here which heightens the sense, and makes it prefer- 
able either to that of the Syriac or Vulgate, which under- 
stand the whole of the Assyrians. 

. Ver. 12. The sons of the damsels have pierced them through, 
and wounded them as fugitives children : they perished by 
the battle of the Lord.] i. e. Because the Lord fought for 
Israel. The meaning here is, that raw youths, or children 
in comparison, overcame these mighty men of valour, so 
little resistance did they make ; so little, that, according 
to the Geneva version, they fled away from those that 
wounded them like so many children; or, as the Syriac 
has it, suffered themselves to be put to death, like timorous 
women, without returning a blow. 

Ver. 15. For the mountains shall be moved from their 
foundations.] i. e. Such proud princes, who, like the Assy- 
rians, trust in the multitude of their forces, shall be disap- 
pointed and oVerthrown. Or it may be applied to the over- 
throw on which this song, or ImvUtov, was composed. 

Ver. 16. For all sacrifice is too little for a sweet savour 
unto thee, and all the fat is not sufficient for thy burnt-offer- 
ing; but he thatfeareth the Lord is great at all times.] i. e. 
Is always in great favour with him. Qui timet Dominum, 
magni est apud eum semper. This sentence is very remark- 
able, and a strong proof of the inefficacy and unprofitable- 
ness of the ancient sacrifices as such: that God does not 
regard the sacrifice itself, however nice and costly, so much 
as the mind and holy disposition of the offerer; nothing but 
the fear and love of God can render men agreeable to him, 
or their oblations effectual in his sight. 

Ver. 17. The Lord will take vengeance of them in the day 
of judgment, in putting fire and worms in their flesh. . .] i.e. 
The Lord shall slay all the enemies of the Jewish nation, 
and they shall be like to so many putrefying carcasses lying 
slain in the field of battle, and overrun with worms and 
stench. They shall, be a lasting monument of God's jus- 
tice, like Sodom, set forth for an example of the Divine 
vengeance, and of that eternal fire which is prepared for 
the ungodly. (See Mark ix. 44. Ecclus. vii. 17.) An' ex- 
pression of the like import w&meet with in Isa. lxvi. where 
it is said of the enemies of God, that the worm shall not, 
die, neither shall the fire be quenched, and they shall be an 
abhorrence to all flesh. It seems more curious than useful 
to inquire, \yhether the fire and worms mentioned here and 
in Scripture, as the punishment of the wicked, arc really 
material. If by these is to be understood a wicked and 
polluted conscience only, with the racking reflections that 
always accompany it, as was the opinion of Origen, there 
seems but little reason for the wicked to triumph, as the 
stings of conscience must be a greater torment than any 
bodily punishment, and will be coeternal with the soul. 

They shall weep under a sense of their pains for ever.] 
The ancient Jews held, that the punishment of the wicked 
in hell should be perpetual, or without end. Josephus in- 
forms us, de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. Antiq. lib. xviii. that the 
pharisees maintained, the souls of (he wicked were to be 
punished, atSfy Ttfivpiq, with perpetual punishment, and that 
there was appointed for them, upjfioc ai'Sioc, a perpetual 
prison. Philo says, the punishment of the wicked is, %rjv 
tnroOavCvra ati, to live for ever dying, and to be for ever in 
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pain, and grief, and calamities, that never shall have an 
end. (Dc Praem.et Pcen.) Instead of Kkavaovrag, the com- 
mon reading of the place, a learned writer would have, 
Kavaovrat iv otadtfrct. (Sec Thirlby notes in Just. Apol.) 

Ver. 18. As soon as the people ivere purified, they offered 
their burnt-offerings.] Seb noto on xii. 7. Philo's testi- 
mony, with respect to the antiquity of this rito of purifi- 
cation, is too particular to be omitted: "Let the person 
(says he) who is about to offer sacrifice, after he has washed 
and purified his hands, lay them upon the head of the vic- 
tim." (De Vict.) The Psalmist seems to allude to this 
custom, Psal. xxvi. 6. I will wash mine hands in inno- 
cence, and so will I go' to thine altar. The priests were 
more particularly and strictly obliged to this purification, 
when they were to attend the public service, and minister 
about holy things, Exod. xxx.20. see Gcn.xxxv. 2. where 
we read that Jacob's servants, before they performed their 
devotions in Beth-el, washed themselves and changed their 
garments. The meaning of this passage is, that the people 
offered sacrifice as soon as they were purified from the un- 
cleanness which they had contracted from the slaughter of 
the Assyrians, and the touching their dead bodies, and car- 
rying away their spoils. 

Ver. 19. Dedicated all the stuff unto the Lord.} The rea- 
son of this was, to acknowledge God is the giver of all vic- 
tory. Almost all nations have concurred in this duty of 
thankfulness and gratitude after some signal success, and 
called, as Virgil expresses it, in prcedam partemque Jovem. 
So the Philistines hung up the arms of Saul in the temple 
of Ashtaroth, and carried the ark into the temple of Dagon. 
The sword of Goliath, slain by David, mentioned 1 Sam. 
xxi. 9. to be wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod, is 
thought by learned men to be dedicated unto God. Thus 
Josephus understands it, rrjv pofxtyalav av(0t)Kt r$ $e$' And 
Sulpitius Sevcrus, Gladium postea in templum posuit. 
Thus Abraham gave to Melchiscdec, the priest of the most 
high God, as a return of gratitude to him, Sckct^v rfc \dag, 
the tenth of all the spoils. (Heb. vii. 4.) And the Jews 
sometimes offered all the spoils taken in war, 2 Sam. viii. 
12. or the first-fruits, 1 Sam. xv. 21. according to the ren- 
dering of the LXX. or the tenths, Heb. vii. 4. or hung up 
in the forefront of the temple, some more remarkable part 
of the spoils, as shields, &c. in token of victory, and as an 
instance of gratitude for it, 1 Mace, iv.51. (See Spencer, 
de Leg. Heb. de Solut. Decim.) 

Ver. 20. So the people continued feasting in Jerusalem 
before the sanctuary for the space of three months.'] Such a 
fact as the killing of Holoferaes, and thereby defeating the 
whole army of the Assyrians, and rescuing the Jews, not 
only from the danger of the present siege, but from such 
farther attacks as might have affected the very being of their 
state, — was it indeed true, say objectors, one might well ex- 
pect that some public notice, some standing memorial, be- 
sides the temporary rejoicings here'mentioned, though longer 
indeed than usual (being three months, according to all the 
versions but the Syriac, which mentions only one), should 
have been instituted of so auspicious an event. Public 
blessings of an inferior nature to this were wont to be com- 
memorated by anniversary feasts, and that no such should 
be appointed in memory of this may seem scarce credible. 
From the foundation of the Jewish state, and the first 
giving of the law, scarce any deliverance happened to that 



people which was of greater consequence than this, if it 
had been truly such as is here represented, and yet we find 
no such annual triumph and festivities, though the occasion 
may seem to demand it. Some Latin editions, indeed, as 
particularly the Vulgate, conclude this book with the fol- 
lowing verse, Dies autem victoria httjus festivitatis, ab He- 
brteis in numero sanctorum Dierum accipitur, et colitur a 
Judms, ex illo tempore usque ad prtesentem diem. But as 
there is no mention of this in the Greek and other versions, 
nor any festival taken notice of by tho Jewish writers, as 
instituted on this occasion, it has been judged a corrupt 
addition to the text. Huetius thinks this is not a sufficient 
reason, because in time such a feast might be abrogated 
and laid aside. (Dem. Evang. prop. 4.) And this, Calmet 
says, i3 not improbable, as being only a human institution, 
and therefore it might drop by disuse or other accidents. 
In liVs manner, as the anniversary festival of Judas Mac- 
cabeus's victory over Nicanor, which in Joscphus's time 
was celebrated with great rejoicings, (Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 
17. 1 Mace. vii. 2 Mace, xv.) afterward ceased, and it is 
now many ages since any notice was taken of it. The 
Babylonish captivity gave so violent a shock to the Jewish 
state, and occasioned such confusion and disorder, that it 
is no wonder, during so long an exile, if they forgot and 
dropped many of their ancient feasts and solemnities, such 
especially as were not of Divine institution. Scaliger, in- 
deed, mentions, lib. vii. de Emend. Temp, that the churgh 
of Ethiopia still observes the feast in memory of this vic- 
tory, and that it is kept on the fourth of August in parti- 
cular; which agrees very well with the history which places 
the siege in the time of harvest, and when the season was 
dry and hot. Which shews that the feast here said to be 
observed, could not be that of the dedication of the temple, 
instituted by Judas Maccabeus, as Grotius would have it, 
since that was confessedly kept in the winter, John x. 22. 
On which place that learned writer observes, that it was 
instituted in memory of the purification of the temple from 
the pollutions of Antiochus. But if this book was com- 
posed before that time, (see Prsefat. in Jud.) how can the 
festival here mentioned possibly relate to it ? 

Ver. 22. And many desired her, but none knew her all the 
days of her life, after that Manasses her husband was dead.] 
Judith is not more magnified for her severe fastings than 
she is for her widowhood of so many years, and living with 
one husband only for the space of so long a life. She con- 
tinued in the state of widowhood, not from any imbecility 
of body, or for want of solicitation, but from the magnani- 
mity of her virtue. St. Ambrose admires and celebrates 
her prudent conduct on this occasion: — " Nee his tamen 
elata successibus, cui utique gaudere et exsultare licebat, 
viduitatis reliquit officium ; scd contemptis omnibus, qui 
ejus nuptias ambicbant, vestem jucunditatis deposuit, vi- 
duitatis resumpsit. Ncc triumphorum suorum amavit or- 
natus, illos existimansesse meliores, quibus vitia corporis, 
quam quibushostiumarraa,vincuntur." (DcViduis.) Like 
that holy pattern of widows, Anna the prophetess, a widow 
about eighty-four years of age, (Luke ii. 38.) whereof sho 
lived seven only with one husband from her virginity, and 
continued the rest of the time separated and rotired, serving 
God with fastings and prayers night and day. Great things 
are said in the ecclesiastical writings in praise of perpetual 
widowhood; it is put upon a footing with, and by some 
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preferred to, continual virginity. For as the lapsed, who 
remained true to the faith after their reconciliation to the 
church, were the more valued and esteemed, so the widows 
indeed, who, aftei; casting off their first faith,; continued sin- 
gle and chaste, were counted worthy of double honour. 
Second marriages, anciently, were looked upon as infa- 
mous, especially in women, and, even among the heathens, 
esteemed faulty, and somewhat criminal; and the reason 
was, because it brought them under a suspicion of incon- 
tinence. Nay, some writers have carried it much farther, 
and made it a sort of adultery. After the same manner 
second marriages were condemned by the Jewish rabbins, 
Filii malieris viduce, filii scortationum sunt; i. e. the chil- 
dren of a woman once a widow are the children of whore- 
dom ; and even some of the fathers seem to have been of 
the same opinion. 

Ver. 23. And waxed old in her husband's house, being a 
hundred and five years old.] Transit autem in domo viri sui 
annos centum quinque, Vnlgate. Not that she lived so 
long with her husband, or even in his house, but that 
her life was prolonged to that term, or that she died at 
that age. 

Ver. 24. And the house of Israel lamented her seven days.] 
See Ecclus. xxii. 12. where the son of Sirach says, Seven 
days do men mourn for him that is dead: and that this was 
the stated time of mourning among the Jews appears from 
many instances ; see Gen, v. 10. where Joseph's mourning 
for his father is said to have been seven days. The like 
was observed with respect to Saul and his sons, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13. Archelaus performed the accustomed solemnity 
of seven days' mourning for his father Herod. 

And beforeshe died, she did distribute her goods to all them 
that were near of kin to Manasses her husband, and to them 
that were nearest of her kindred.] From hence it seems pro- 
bable, that she had no children by her husband, as she 
adopted those that were nearest of kin on both sides to in- 
herit her substance. As .barrenness lay under a sort of 
disgrace among the Jews, her continuing without issue 
seems to have arose from an abhorrence of a second mar- 
riage. 

Ver. 25. And there was none that made the children of 
Israel any more afraid in tJte days of Judith, nor a long 
time after her death,] There is not a greater difficulty in all 
this history, than to account for so long and continued 
peace as is here mentioned. For according to the account 
of this writer, says Dr. Pridcaux, (Conncx. vol. i.) " Peace 
must have lasted at least eighty years. For allowing Judith 
to have been forty-five years old at the time of her killing 
Holofcrncs (and in an older age she cannotwcll be supposed 
to have beauty enough to charm such a man), there must be 
sixty years after to the time of her death. But the expres- 
sion, a long time after, in the text, cannot imply less than 
twenty years, and so carries the computation still farther." 
Calmct endeavours to explain and settle the difficulty thus: 
" From the death of Holoforncs, A. M. 3348. to that of 
Manasses, A. M. 3361. we read of no war or considerable 
disturbance cither in Israel or Judah: Amon, who suc- 
ceeded him, reigned but two years, he was slain in his own 
house, but no account of any war in his time. Josias lived 
in like manner in peace and quiet, during the one-and-thirty 
years of his reign, to A. M. 3394." According to this reck- 
oning there are forty-six years of continued peace. He 



supposes farther, as the text says nothing certain of the 
age of Judith at the time of this assassination, that sho 
might be sixty-three or sixty years old, being then what 
we call a fine woman, and having an engaging air and per- 
son. In this case, and if this be allowed, he maintains, 
that from the raising of the siege of Bethulia to the death 
of Judith, and even some time longer, there was no war, or 
considerable disturbance in Israel, for the space of six- 
and-forty years. The following tabic will make his scheme 
clearer: — 



A.M. 
. 3285 

-. 3306 
3328 

3347 
3347 
3348 
3348 
3361 
3390 
3394 
3414 

3416 



Birth of Judith. 

Manasses began to reign. 

He is brought prisoner to Babylon, and after 
some months sent back to Judea. 

War between Nabuchodonosor and Arphaxad/ 

Victory of Nabuchodonosor over Arphaxad. 

Expedition of Holofernes. 

Siege of Bethulia. . 

Death of Manasses, king of Judah. 

Death of Judith, aged a hundred and five years. 

Death of king Jpsiah. 

The last siege of Jerusalem by Nabuchodo- 
nosor. . 

The city taken, the temple destroyed, and the 
people brought captive to Babylon. 



APPENDIX 



COMMENTARY ON JUDITH, 



A HE time in which the history of Judith is to be placed, 
is a point the most contested and most difficult of all others 
to be settled, and is indeed that on which depends the so- 
lution of most of the other difficulties usually urged against 
this book. If one could once fix a certain epoch of the 
great eyent recorded in this history, the. adversaries of it 
would have little to object against.its truth and reality. The 
opinion most followed, and which is countenanced by the 
best chronologers is, that the date of this history ought to 
be placed before the last Babylonian captivity. But they 
arc not generally agreed whether it should be placed in the 
reign of Zedckiah, Manasses, Amon, Josiah, or Jehoiakim. 
Our learned Usher fixes it particularly in the time of Ma- 
nasses; or A. M. 3348. (Per. Jul. 4058. ante Christ. 656.) 
And the same opinion is espoused and followed by the au- 
thor of the Index and Tables to the Quarto Bibles, sup- 
posed, with good reason, to be the work of the truly great 
and eminent Bishop Lloyd. But even those that place it 
under Manasses, arc divided among themselves; some 
think this event happened while that prince was prisoner at 
Babylon, and that the history itself countenances this notion 
by its silence with regard to the prince that then reigned. 
Others will have it to be a little after his return from thence, 
and ascribe his absenting from public business, partly to 
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prudential and political views, which hindered him from 
declaring himself openly against the king of Assyria, and 
partly to a spirit of humiliation and contrition, which en- 
gaged his thoughts and pleased itself in retirement. The 
last reason Calmct thinks most probable ; his system with 
regard to the date of this history, Judith's age at the time 
of Holofcrnes's death, and the long peace that ensued upon 
it, as it has been more generally approved and followed, I 
have explicitly set down, and for more clearness added a 
short chronological table at the conclusion of the Commen- 
tary, of his hypothesis. But against his scheme the following 
objections have been thought to lie, and to carry with them 
some considerable weight: 1. From his account the heroine 
of the story, who by her singular beauty makes such a con- 
quest as is hardly to be paralleled in all history, was at that 
time at least sixty years old; rather an old woman, than one 
capable or likely, by the sprightliness of her charms, to 
captivate such a general. 2. His solution has been objected 
to, as inconsistent with sacred history. Judith's death hap- 
pens, according to him, twenty-nine years after that of Ma- 
nasses : at the end of this book it is expressly said, that 
none made the children of Israel any mora afraid for a long 
time after her death; and yet, in the thirty-third, or at most 
the thirty-fourth year after the death of Manasses, that is 
within four or five years after her death, Josiah, king of 
Judah, found himself under the unfortunate necessity of op- 
posing Pharaoh-Nechoh, who would force a way through his 
country against the king of Babylon, to whom Josiah had 
stvorn allegiance and fidelity. In this fatal struggle Josiah 
fell, and with him, as Prideaux expresses it, " perished all 
the glory, honour, and prosperity, of the Jewish nation ," 
But these objections I shall have an opportunity to consider, 
and in some measure reply to, under the following hypothe- 
sis; viz. that of Montfaucon, who agrees with Calmet, and 
the learned chronologcrs above, in placing the siege of 
Bethulia in the reign of Manasses, but fixes it to the latter 
part of it: he supposes Judith at this time to be about forty- 
fivc^ or at most fifty years old, and peace to continue to the 
end of the reign of Jehoiakim ; and by this account there will 
be sixty years of tranquillity; viz, the sixteen last years of 
Manasses, two of Amon, thirty-one of Josiah, and eleven of 
Jehoiakim. In this hypothesis the objection with respect 
to Judith's age is somewhat weakened, but if it be thought 
very rare, that a woman should preserve her beauty in such 
perfection to fifty, and especially to sixty years, let it be 
considered, that it is no less surprising, that one of that sex 
should live to a hundred and five; and that such, whose 
constitution is so strong and vigorous, as to live to so very 
long a tCTm of life, generally were better, and preserve their 
complexion and beauty longer, than other people, cspor 
cially if they have had no children, nor any of the accidents 
or infirmities incident to teeming women, as was particu- 
larly the case of Judith. I might here add also, what the 
Vulgate expressly says, though I do not pay an equal re- 
gard to it with the catholics, " that God, for the more ef- 
fectual dcliverancq of his people by her hand, added to the 
grace and lustre of her beauty at the time when she presented 
herself before Holofcrnes." But possibly this representa- 
tion of her, with these additional advantages, may not be 
thought consistent with the eunuch Bagoas calling her, fair 
damsel, and the Greek 7ra<8(Wri; (xii. 13.) but there is the 
lp£S stress to be laid on this, as the LXX. call Ruth v*5vic, 



when she had at that time lived many, at least ten, years 
with her first husband, and Sarah tvirgoGbmoQ, when she was 
older than Judith in cither of the reckonings is supposed to 
be here : as Abraham and David in like manner, each of 
them is, by the same writers, called 7ra?e, even when some- 
what advanced in years. As to the next particular, viz. 
the long continuance of the peace in and after her time, it is 
observed by the same learned apologist for the truth of this 
history,* " that the Jews, from their coming out of Egypt, 
never enjoyed so long a respite and tranquillity as at this 
time, the whole term being little Jess than sixty years ; the 
happy effect probably of the sincere penitence and contri- 
tion of Manasses, and of the great piety of Josiah. Wc 
find in Herodotus, a farther reason of their long quiet, and 
placid state of affairs ; viz. that the most powerful empires; 
of the east were then so engaged and employed on ditferent 
occasions in warlike enterprises, that they were not at li- 
berty to molest their neighbours, which they would not have 
failed to have done if they had been at peace. Hence the 
Babylonians and Assyrians were hindered from carrying 
their arms into Judca; arid hence too it happened, that we 
read of no war in the books of Kings and Chronicles, after 
the return of Manasses from his captivity, to the death of 
Josias:" unless that struggle indeed is to be called a war, 
wherein Josiah only defended his own borders, and the war 
was properly and truly, according to the best historians, 
between the king of Egypt and the king of Assyria. Some 
indeed perhaps will not be brought to consent, that the 
peace should be allowed to continue after the death of 
Josiah, in a reign when the Jews were, tributary to the 
Babylonians; but, as the paying tribute, though an in- 
stance of the people's weakness, does not always infer 
war, so the mulct imposed upon the Jews, hinders not, but 
that all this time may pass for a time of peace and repose, 
especially with regard to a people so accustomed to slavery 
as the Jews were; and consequently the eleven years of 
Jehoiakim are to be included in the long term of peace 
here mentioned, and their national calamity to be dated 
from their final transmigration, when there was an end 
more properly of the Jewish glory and prosperity. Farther, 
it has been thought a strong presumption of a fiction, as 
we have the. history of the reigns of Manasses and Josiah 
twice recorded in Scripture, that we find not the least syl- 
lable there, relating to such mighty events, as are men- 
tioned in the book of Judith : and if Josephus had believed 
them real, it is surprising, that, were he professedly writing 
the history of those times, he should not take occasion to 
supply that omission. Josephus's absolute silence as to 
this whole transaction, is nrged as increasing the difficulty : 
had he believed the history to be fact, the taking notice of 
it was so much for the dignity and glory of his country, so 
proper to raise the figure of his people, which was the' grand 
point he had in view throughout his history, that one would 
almost as easily believe an able historian could attempt to 
writo the history of our king Edward HI. and yet quite 
overlook the battle of Crcssy, the most glorious and dis- 
tinguished character in it. As for the books of Kings and 
Chronicles not mentioning this great event, it may be suffi-r 
. cicnt to reply, that the reason of this perhaps may be, that 
the sacred history being very concise, a particular account 
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of all facts relating to the Jewish nation, is not to be ex- 
pected. It sometimes mentions remarkable occurrences 
transiently, and in a few words, and sometimes altogether 
omits things considerable and important. This observa- 
tion's particularly applicable to the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, which speak in general terms, and refer for ac- 
tions unmentioned to books then extant, but long since lost. 
(See 1 Kings xiv. 19. 29. 2Kings xvi. 19. 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 
2 Chron. ix. 29. xxxiii. 19.) As to that part of the objection 
drawn from Josephus's silence, I shall not, in solution of it, 
urge that the writer says nothing of some other important 
transactions within the compass of history, as the infanticide, 
and the actions of Jesus Christ, and John the Baptist, these 
being rather repugnant to the general design of his writings, 
but shall set down some, I think not improbable, reasons of 
this silence. 1. As it was not his design to take in all occur- 
rences that any ways related to the Jewish people, so he 
professes to confine himself to such things and facts as were 
recorded in their ancient books, i. e. the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures comprised in their canon, and therefore might pass 
over the circumstances of this history, however known to or 
believed by him, as not being wrote in that language, nor ad- 
mitted into the sacred code: and should it be allowed, that 
he has occasionally inserted in his history some circum- 
stances and facts apocryphal and unrecorded, yet this 3 I 
conceive, proves more against the veracity of Josephus him- 
self, and his little regard to the profession he makes of a 
strict attachment to the Hebrew Scriptures only, than it im- 
peaches the credit of the history of Judith. 2. Those who 
have read Josephus with care must have observed, that inhis 
history of the times which precede the captivity of Babylon, 
he scarcely mentions any thing more of the kings of Judah, 
than what he finds in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
And hence probably it happened, that many remarkable 
facts omitted in those sacred books are likewise omitted 
by Josephus. It is observable, that he follows these step 
by step, and possibly he either would not interrupt their 
series and order, if he knew of Judith's history, or might 
not certainly know in what time to place it, "Which is more 
probable, as he seems not to have had any great knowledge 
of the history of the Medes, wherein several very consider- 
able omissions are to be discovered. It is certain that the 
Scythians invaded Asia in the time of Manasses ; that they 
made great devastation there ; that they entered even Pa- 
lestine; robbed and plundered the temple of Venus at As- 
calon, and at length settled at Bethsan, a city of Judea, 
and from their own name called it Scythopolis. Might not 
one expect, in such a history as that of Josephus, some 
account, or mention at least, of so great and interesting 
events? And yet that historian wholly omits them, pro- 
bably as not being taken notice of in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, which are the memoirs he proceeds upon, 
and are his only guides and authority in the Jewish his- 
tory* The same answer will in a great measure satisfy 
another objection, sometimes urged from Josephus, viz. his 
omitting Joacim in his list of the high-priests, from the 
times of David to the captivity; for as he omits several of 
that order, even those mentioned in Scripture, it is no 
wonder that he should omit a single name which occurs in 
this history. It appears then from what has been observed, 
that the objection founded on the silence of Josephus is 
but of little weight, and that the history of Judith maynot- 
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withstanding be true, though Josephus docs not mention 
it. It may be proper here also to examine more fully 
another difficulty, in some measure indeed replied to in its 
place, founded on the words of Achior, v. 18, &c. who, 
speaking of the "Jews, says, TJie temple of their God was 
cast to the ground. From hence some have inferred, that 
the history of Judith ought to be placed after the captivity, 
and that the meaning is, that the temple was entirely ruined 
from the foundation, and that the words they are returned 
from the places of their captivity, point out their return from 
the captivity of Babylon. But before I proceed to the ob- 
jection itself, it may be pertinent to premise, that Achior, 
who speaks in this place, being a stranger, an Ammonite, too 
much stress ought not to be laid on his account of Jewish 
affairs ; for possibly he might not be well informed of what 
passed in Judea, or related to it, and might have heard 
that the number of Jews returned from their captivity was 
much greater than it really was, as a report often exagge- 
rates matters, and deceives persons at a distance. But 
there is no occasion to rest in this general answer, or to 
have recourse, with Bellarmine, to any supposed corrup- 
tion of the text ; for the Greek, 6 vabg rov Stov avr&v lyzv- 
v9ri hq c'Sa^oc, may fairly admit of another meaning, viz. 
that the temple had been abused and profaned by gen- 
tiles and idolaters, who entered into it, and dealt with it 
as a common place ; Templym Dei ipsorum habitum est 
ut profanum solum, says Junius, very closely and ex- 
plicitly ; and some more ancient Latin copies, Templum 
Dei Apsorum factum est in pavimentum. For though dg 
iSacpog Karaj3aXXeiv in Plutarch, and ug tSa<f>og Ka9z\ziv in 
Thucydides and Josephus, may mean solo square, I know 
not of any authority to make t\g iSa<j>og ylvzaSat signify solo 
cequari. And even though one should find tig iScupog yi- 
vegScil in the sense pf solo aquari, yet this passage will not 
admit of it here. It is manifest it speaks not here of any 
particular calamity that happened to the Israelites, such as 
the destruction of their temple, but of God's general con- 
duct with respect to them, that so long as they were obe- 
dient, so long God filled them with blessings ; but when 
.they fprsook his worship, he delivered them to their ene- 
mies to be slain, and carried captive ; and even permitted 
his own temple to be profaned and desecrated, and in that 
sense trampled under foot; as happened in the time of 
Rehoboam, when it was spoiled and abused by Shishak 
king of Egypt; in that of Amaziah, by the king of Israel, 
who was himself an idolater; in that of Ahaz, by Tiglath- 
Pileser, and by the scandalous idolatry of Manasses him- 
self; and probably by the Assyrians, when they made him 
prisoner. It is not then of the actual destruction of the 
temple, but of its profanation on different occasions; that 
this passage is to be understood* This will more plainly 
appear to be tho sense, by considering iv. 3. where it is 
said, that the people ivere newly returned from captivity , 
and the temple, altar, andholy vessels, purified after their pro- 
fanation. Can this possibly relate to the return from the last 
captivity of Babylon, when there was neither alt^r nor tem- 
ple remaining to be purified ? Or can it be expounded better 
than of the profanation of them by Manasses, of the captivity 
of him and his people, of his'and their repentance, and their 
return in consequence of it'; aud of the purifying of the 
holy place and utensils through his care, to compensate for 
his formor great wickedness? (See 2 Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16.) 
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Strange have been the whims which even learned men have 
fallen into with respect to this history. Luther will have 
it to be no more than an artful tragedy ; and even Grotius 
labours, in a forced manner, to make it wholly enigmatical, 
by fancied derivations, or allusions to the Hebrew: by join- 
ing to the names Bethulia and Holofernes what letters he 
thinks proper, or dividing and splitting them as he pleases, 
ho makes words to signify just what he would have them. 
Bethulia, or, as the Greek has it, BirvXova, must be Beth- 
el-ia; though El, which is the namo of God, is rarely, if 
ever found wrote with ul, much less is it usual to join two 
names of God in one word. Nor could he certainly know, 
how these proper names were wrote in Chaldee, the origi- 
nal language of this hook. And to make of Holofernes, 
which is confessedly a Persian name, Halpar-nahas, i. e. 
binding the serpent; is not this straining words beyond all 
reason, or explaining away their true meaning? Or, finally, 
could there be any manner of reason to invent a fable, as 



[chap. i. 

he supposes, such as he would have this to be, to raise Hie 
spirits of the Jews at this time, when there were so many 
well-attested histories of God's gracious interposition in 
behalf of his chosen, and by the hands of those famous 
worthies, whom the writer to the Hebrews so justly cele- 
brates? The allegorizing this history in the manner he has 
done, and violently extorting a recondite meaning, sup- 
posed to bo concealed under every place and person, seems 
rather the sport of fancy than the result of judgment. To 
conclude, I conceive this to bo a real history, and one 
which is so circumstantial cannot bo suspected or objected 
to, without subjecting other histories to the like caprice or 
fancy. There is certainly this useful moral contained in 
it, viz. that God is never wanting to his faithful servants ; 
and as he has an infinite variety of means, to bring about 
his secret purposes, so ho is able, and often chooses to do 
it, by the most feeble and unpromising. 



THE 



BOOK OF BARUCH. 



CHAP. I. 

Ver.l. J1.ND these are the words of the book.] It begins 
abruptly, as if it was a part or continuation of some former 
work ; but the connective particle koI, or et, is often to be 
observed in the beginning of books, particularly the his- 
torical ones of the Hebrews. (See Exod. i. 1. Lev. i. 1. 
Numb. i. 1. Josh. i. 1. and 1 Mace. i. 1. Judith L 1. in the 
Vulgate.) By book we are to understand the letter (see 
ver. 14.) which Baruch wrote from those that were carried 
into Babylon to such as remained in Judea, and begins at 
ver. 10. (the first part is a sort of preface) and contains that 
confession which the Jews were to use in their public wor- 
ship, upon solemn days, during their captivity. It begins, 
i. 15; and is continued to iii. 8. 

Wldch Baruch the son of Nerias, &c] It is certain that 
the true Baruch, whom this writer seems to personate, was 
of an illustrious family ; his father and grandfather were of 
great note in their times, and distinguished in their coun- 
try. His brother, Seraiah, was sent on an important com- 
mission to Nebuchadnezzar, to request him to send back 
the holy vessels which he had carried to Babylon, when Je- 
rusalem was taken in the time of Jechonias. Josephus con- 
firms the account of his being of a very eminent family, 
and that he was well skilled in the language of his coun- 
try; (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11.) which two characters, says a 
learned writer, seem to imply, that Josephus had read the 
genealogy of Baruch prefixed to this book, and that it was 
written in the language of his country, either in Hebrew or 
Chaldee. (Authen. Rec. vol. i.) Grotius, on the other hand, 
maintains, that it was not wrote in Hebrew (which St. Je- 



rome urges as the reason of its not being received into the 
Jewish canon), but the work of some Hellenistic Jew, well 
skilled in Greek, who exercised his fancy in composing 
the letter contained herein, framing it as if it was wrote 
from those who were carried to Babylon, and addressed to 
those of their brethren who still continued at Jerusalem. 

Wrote in Babylon.] Probably, says Calmet, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, when he accompanied 
his brother to Babylon; and whilst the latter was soliciting 
the return of the holy vessels, belonging to the temple, Ba- 
ruch repeated to the captive Jews residing there, the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah concerning the fall of Babylon, (li. 
60. 64.) and the encouraging promises of their future de- 
liverance. 

Ver. 2. In the fifth year, and in the seventh day of the 
month, what time as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and 
burnt it with fire.'] This writer neither mentions what the 
month was, i. e. by .what name it was called, nor from 
whence ono should compute the fifth year. It seems pro- 
bable, that it means the fifth year of Jehoiachin's captivity. 
(See ver. 9.) But to make as it should seem the account 
more clear and explicit, is added, what time as the Chal- 
deans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire, which is at- 
tended with two difficulties. 1. That the temple is repre- 
sented hero as burnt by the Chaldeans in the fifth year of 
Jechonias's captivity, which was not till the eleventh of Ze- 
dekiah; and, secondly, that after the burning of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans, there remained notwithstanding there a 
high-priest, priests, and numbers of people with them at 
Jerusalem ; (ver. 7.) that the altar was still standing, and sa- 
crifices offered on it; that the solemn days continued to be 
kept, and particularly that Zedekiah then reigned, and had 
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made vessels of silver for the use of the temple, &c. — cir- 
cumstances so promising and favourable, as but ill comport 
with the melancholy times which followed the destruction 
of the city and temple, and the unparalleled misery de- 
scribed in some of the following chapters. 

Ver. 3. Baruch did read the words of this book in the 
hearing of Jechonias the son of Joachim, king ofJudah, and 
in the ears of all the people.'] This fact is said to be false ; 
Jechonias being in captivity, and Baruch himself not then 
at Babylon, but in Egypt, as appears from Jer. xliii. 6. arid 
chap. xliv. from which chapters it seems plain, that both Je- 
remiah and his scribe Baruch died among their brethren of 
the two tribes, who had carried them along with them into 
Egypt, in the twenty-third, of Nebuchadnezzar; and that 
neither they nor the body of the remainder of the two tribes 
who were then in Egypt ever returned thence, or saw Ba- 
bylon, as is asserted in this passage. This, says a learned 
writer, is a strong objection according to the present co- 
pies of the prophecy of Jeremiah, chap, xliv. But from 
the authority of Josephus, (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11.) who had 
ancienter and better copies, he contends, " that not only 
Jeremiah and Baruch might, but that the body of those 
Jews that were in Egypt probably did, return from thence, 
and were directly carried into Babylonia by Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself, according to that prophecy, as it stood in 
the Hebrew oopies of the first century. And to confirm 
Josephus's account, he refers to 2 Esd. xv. 10. as a pro- 
phecy (probably of Jeremiah) of this very fact of the 
Je>vs' return from Egypt." (Whiston's Authent. Record. 
vol. i. p. 7.) 

Ver. 4. All them that dwelt at Babylon by the river SudJ] 
Adflumen Sodi, Vulgate. Babylon is mentioned here as 
situate on the river Sud ; but one does not read of any river 
in Babylonia of this name- Sodi, indeed, in Hebrew, sig- 
nifies pride, and so, mystically, may be expressive of the 
swelling of the mighty river Euphrates, whose course was 
impetuous and overbearing. The commentators either take 
no notice at all, or give no sufficient account, of this river. 
Bochart conjectures, that Sudi, or Sort, is a fault of the 
copyist, and that it should be Sori, or Suri, because there 
is on'the banks of the Euphrates, a city called Sura, or 
Sora. His words are, " Me autore legendum est Sovp, 
Sur. ' Nam ex Hebraeorum monumentis desumptum est, 
in quibus erat 7)D Sur, scd fefellit interprctem similitudo 
literarum 1 et 7 rcsh et daleth. Sur idem quod Sura vel 
Sora, urbs Babyloniae notissima, ad hunc ipsum Euphratis 
alvenm." Of the reality of such a city he gives ample tes- 
timony, and observes, it was called by another name, Ma- 
hasia ; but that the river Euphrates was called Sur or Sor, 
he shews not distinctly. However, it is not improbable that 
it was so, and that the city either took its name from that 
part of the river, or the river from the city. Ptolemy men- 
tions a branch of the river Euphrates, called Maarsares, 
which Bochart supposes, and not without some probability, 
to be a corruption from JVID Naar-Sura, Fluvius Surm. (See 
Bochart, Phaleg. lib. i. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 8. Namely, silver vessels, which Sedecias the son of 
Josias king ofJudahhadmade.] Instead of the golden ones, 
which Nebuchadnezzar kingof Babylon carried away, which 
Solomon had put in tbc house of the Lord. These being 
only of silver, and not of such value as the former, possibly 
might fall into such hands as to be purchased again, and 
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sent back to Jerusalem, The other, of immense worth, 
were kept by Nebuchadnezzar, as appears from Dan. v. 2. 
Grotius thinks this sentence an interpolation-. (Com. 
in loc.) 

Ver. 10. Prepare ye manna.] noifoaTE fiawa. It is ge- 
nerally agreed, that this is a r corrupt reading, as the mar- 
gin also intimates ; it should be mincha, or a meat-offering, 
Grotius contends, that the true one is fxavaa, and not fiawa. 
Uoifi<raTB is also improperly rendered prepare, it is a sacri- 
fical expression, and signifies to offer. In the translation 
of the Old Testament, which is followed by the writers of 
the New, ttqiuv is equivalent to ItpoTroiuv, or lepovpyelv. 
(See 2 Kings xxiii. 21. 1 Esd. i. 6.) And the words at 
the institution of the eucharist, tovto ttoiutz, would be as 
well rendered, Offer this in remembrance of me. It is like- 
wise soused by the Jewish Hellenistic writers, and by the 
Greek ones of the church, as facere is also among the 
Latins. 

And offer upon the altar of the Lord our God.] The 
exiles at Babylon are here supposed to send money to the 
priests to buy the necessary offerings for the altar of the 
Lord. But how is this consistent with what is mentioned, 
ver. 2. that Jerusalem was taken and burnt? If the temple 
was indeed at this time burnt, we must either understand 
this that they were to bring their oblations to the place 
where the altar formerly stood, which ,they esteemed as 
consecrated ground, or that an altar was actually erected 
on the same spot, or of a place of worship in general, or of 
that at Mizpch in particular ; which place continued to be 
a proseucha, or place of worship. (See IMacc. iii. 46.) 
There is the like expression, and upon a parallel occasion, 
Jer. xli. 5, Grotius thinks this last clause to be an in- 
terpolation. 

Ver. 11. And pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor.] We 
meet with the like, Ezra vi. 10. where Darius orders all 
things necessary for the sacrifices to be given to the elders 
of the Jews, that they may offer sacrifices of sweet savour 
unto the God of heaven, and pray for the life of the king 
and his sons. Diodorus Siculus has a passage to the same 
purpose/" Adductis ad eum victimis, mos erat pontificem, 
sacerdoti adstantem, magna voce in conferta ^Egyptiorum 
corona prccesenuntiare, utDiisanitatem cum caeteris bonis 
omnibus regi largiantur." (Lib. i.) And from Tertullian 
we learn, that it was a solemn part of the service of the 
church, in his time, to pray for the happiness and prospe- 
rity of the princes under whom they lived. (In Apolog.) 
When the Jews came under the government of the kings of 
Egypt, Eleazar, their high-priest, writes to Ptolemy thus : 
"We continually offer sacrifice for thee, thy children, and 
friends ; and the people pray for the happy success in all 
things, and for the peaceable state of thy kingdom." (Jos. 
Antiq. lib. xii.) And so they did, when they were under 
the Seleucida). And, lastly, when they came under the Ro- 
man government, this was their constant practice, till they 
began that rebellion which ruined their nation. (Jos. dc 
Bcllo Jud. lib. ii.) This being, says the same author, the 
cause of the war, that the seditious did reject the sacrifice 
offered for Caesar, though the priests and nobles earnestly 
entreated them not to desert the custom, which had always 
obtained among them. And that the Christians, following 
their example, thus prayed continually, from the beginning, 
for their kings, though heathens and persecutors, we learn 
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from the writings of Polycarp, Justin, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, and other ancient writers. 

And for the life of Balthasar his son.] As the Scripture 
mentions Evil-Mcrodach as son of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings 
xxv;27. some have thought that byBelshazzaf,Evil-Mcro- 
dach is here to be understood, and that one and the same 
person is meant by both names. Others say, that Evil-Mc- 
rodach was the eldest son of that monarch, andBelshazzar 
the youngest; and that the eldest being at that time in 
disgrace with his father, the younger was looked upon as 
presumptive heir of the crown, and therefore taken notice 
of here. Others understand by son, his grandson Bel- 
shazzar, as grandfathers are frequently called fathers in 
Scripture; see 2 Sani. ix. 7. 2 Kings viii. 26. compared 
with ver. 18. especially with respect to such as inherit 
after them. But Nebuchadnezzar was in truth his grand- 
father, though called his father, Dan. v. 2. for Belshazzar 
was son of Evil-Merodach, by Nitocris his queen, and there- 
fore grandson to Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 12. And we shall serve them many days.] As the 
Jews had the greatest reason to- consider Nebuchadnezzar 
and his family, and the Babylonians in general, as- their 
most cruel enemies, since they had overturned their state, 
burnt their holy city and temple, and either killed or taken 
prisoners their kings, nobles, priests, and the far greater 
part of the people, can it be consistently supposed, that 
they should wish or pray, as the words seem to imply, that 
they might serve them many days ? The meaning therefore 
must be, that if, according to their melancholy prospect 
they should continue to serve them many years, they might 
find favour in their sight, and their servitude in the land of 
their captivity be easy, or at least tolerable to them. 

Ver. 14, 15. And ye shall read this book which we have 
sent unto you, to make confession in the house of the Lord, 
upon the feasts and solemn days. And ye shall say, &c.] 
By book we are here to understand the letter (for so any 
writing of considerable length is styled among the He- 
brews) which Baruch wrote in the name of those that were 
in Babylon, to such of their brethren as still remained in 
Judea. It begins properly at the fifteenth verse (for the 
five foregoing ones are a sort of preface), and it contains 
that prayer or confession which the Jews used in their 
public worship, on solemn days, during their captivity. 
It may be divided into three parts ; in the first, which 
ends at iii. S. they acknowledge their great unworthiness, 
and the justice of God s dealings with them; they entreat 
his forgiveness of their sins past, and repeat the warning 
and threats of the prophets, whose words and reproofs they 
had notwithstanding rejected. The second part, which be- 
gins at ver. 9. of the third chapter to the beginning of the 
fourth, recounts the great privileges and advantages which 
the Jews enjoyed above other nations, in that they had the 
knowledge of the law of the Most High, and, through the 
direction of the only true wisdom, were made acquainted 
with tho means of real happiness, life, and peace. From 
thence to the end of the fifth chapter, is an exhortation to 
a sincere repentance, and to leave their evil ways, by a 
speedy conversion, with a promise, on that condition, of a 
deliverance from the captivity under which they groaned, 
that the power of their enemies should be subdued, and 
their haughtiness turned into mourning. This pleasing 
prospect takes up the remainder of the letter, in which the 



author has many beautiful turns and lively strokes, and is 
transported even to a degree of rapture, and the thoughts 
of the agreeable change. In particular, the happy times of 
the gpspcl are spoken of with such assurance and clear- 
ness, as to give occasion to some to suspect interpolations 
in several places, which arc indeed too glaring and explicit 
for the darkness [of those times; especially, iii. 37. It is 
easy to observe, with respect to the supplicatory part of 
this prayer, that much of it is borrowed from that of Da- 
niel, and that in tho description of the glorious state of the 
church, there is frequent allusion to many passages in 
Isaiah. 

CHAP. II. 

Ver. 3. JL HAT a man should eat the flesh of his own son, 
and the flesh of his own daughter.'] This is to be understood 
of the first siege of Jerusalem, by the Babylonians, the 
misery of which Jeremiah thus pathetically describes, 
They that be slain with the sword are better than they that 
be slain with hunger: the hands , of the pitiful tvomen have 
sodden their own children; they were their meat in the de- 
struction of the daughter ofmypeople,Ijam.vr.9,10. see also 
ii. 20. The like unnatural cruelty happened at the siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus, when tho distress by famine was 
so great, " That wives tore away the meat out of the 
mouths of their husbands, children from their parents, and 
mothers forced the food from the mouths of their infants, 
and took away even the drops of- milk, the last support of 
their just-expiring babes; but what was most surprising 
and unnatural, the very instinct of parents towards their 
children was extinguished by the famine ; for they ate 
their own sons and daughters without horror." (Jos. de 
Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. 10. lib. vi. cap. 3.) The like hap- 
pened at the siege of Samaria. (2 Kings vi. 28, 29.) In all 
which lamentable instances was fulfilled that passage, 
Deut. xxviii. 56. The tender and delicate xvoman which 
would not venture to set the sole of her foot npon the ground 
for delicateness, her eye shall be evil towards the husband of 
her bosom, and towards her son, and towards her daughter. 
Ver. 11. And hast gotten thyself a name as appeareth 
this day.] It may be pertinently asked, with what pro- 
priety it can be here said, that the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and tho captivity of the people of Israel, exalted the 
name of God, and manifested the greatness of his majesty? 
would not infidel nations from hence take occasion to blas- 
pheme the truo God, and to reflect upon his power, as if 
the gods of the nations had been too powerful for him, by 
subduing a people, of whom he had proclaimed himself 
the saviour and protector? To this it may be replied, that 
what these idolaters looked upon as an instance of God's 
weakness/was a signal act of his power, justice, and ve- 
racity, as it was the remarkable fulfilling of what he had 
so many hundred years before threatened by his servant 
Moses, Deut. xxviii. 47 — 49. If the Chaldeans led his 
own people into captivity, it was because God was be- 
come their enemy; if a kingdom once so flourishing, was 
destroyed in a manner so deplorable, it was to punish the 
ingratitude of a people quite insensible of his mercies. So 
that the greatness of God appeared as visibly in the in- 
stances of his severity, as in those of his loving- kindness ; 
and he was as truly the God of Israel, when he delivered 
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them into the power of a nation of a fierce countenance, 
ver. 50. to suffer all the miseries there threatened, as when 
he brought them out of Egypt, with a mighty hand and 
stretched-out arm. 

. Ver. 13. We are but a fern left among the heathen, ivhere 
thou hast scattered us.] Besides the Jews' decrease by dis- 
persions, who were tossed like vagabonds from one coun- 
try to another, without any certain settlement; the horrid 
butcheries which the Jews underwent were innumerable. 
The Jewish writers, in describing them, cannot find ex- 
pressions tragical enough to represent them : twice as 
many, they tell us, perished by the Romans' cruelty only, 
as came actually out of Egypt, and thereby completed 
that malediction, Deut. xxviii. G2. If one considers the 
miseries with which the Jews were afflicted from the reign 
of Josias only, they are scarce to be paralleled in any 
other kingdom, in so short a time. Pharaoh-ncchoh gained 
a victory over Josias, conquered Judea, and deposed king 
Jehoahaz, and set up another, and brought away great 
part of the people, with their king Jehoahaz, into Egypt ; 
four years after the kingdom of Judah was wasted by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and not long after Jehoiachin was put to 
death, and many captives brought to Babylon. Jechonias 
reigned but three months and ten days, and was also 
brought to Babylon, with a great number of his subjects. 
In eight or nine years, how many misfortunes, changes, 
captivities! how many princes murdered, or deposed! 

Ver. 24. Tlie bones of our kings, and the bones, of our 
fathers . . . taken out of their sepulchres.'] It was a custom, 
both among .Jews and gentiles, to bury with the deceased 
some of their most valuable effects and ornaments, and 
sometimes to put into the sepulchre great quantity of 
money and treasure. On this account, says a learned 
.writer, " Chaldsei ossa regum Judge, ac principum, nee 
non sacerdotum ac prophetarum, c scpulcris effoderunt, 
ad effodiendos nimirum thesauros, qiios in antiquorum se- 
pulcris munifica recondi manu consuctos,ipso experimento 
edocti prohd norant." (Alting. Roma Subtcr. p. 93.) 

Ver. 35. I mill make an everlasting covenant with them 
. . . and will no more drive my people out of the land.] The 
Jews at Babylon, where this author wrote, did not imagine 
that the prophecies were at an end in the first return of 
the Jews under the Persian kings; they, by virtue of the 
everlasting covenant which God made to drive them no 
more out of the land, hoped for another more perfect and 
glorious restoration, as foretold by the prophets,, which 
should be the .deliverance of God himself, even salvation 
by their Messiah. (Sec Bishop Chandler's Defence, &c. 
p. 53.) 

CHAP. III. 

Ver. 4. HEAR the prayers of the dead Israelites.'] This 
passage has been applied by the Romanists, to counte- 
nance their notion, that the saints departed intercede and 
pray for the living, and has been quoted by Bellarmine, 
particularly, for that purpose. But the place seems capa- 
ble of a fair and orthodox interpretation, if we consider the 
following reasons : 1. By the dead Israelites, we are not to 
understand such of them who are departed this life, and 
whose souls arc separated from their bodies, but those 
who, being yet alive, are dead in trespasses and sins, as 



St. Paul speaks, Eph. ii. 1. 2. This sense is farther con- 
firmed from ver. 11. where it is said of Israel, How hap- 
peneth it that thou art defiled with the dead ? that thou art 
counted with them that go down to the grave? i: e. as one 
of them that are near the pit, upon account of their great 
misery and affliction. And the reason for this their suffer- 
ing follows the question immediately ; viz. Thou hast for- 
saken the fountain of wisdom, for if thou hadst walked in 
the way of God thou shouldest have dwelt in peace for ever ; 
i. e. shouldest not have been in captivity. 3. It is no un- 
common expression to compare persons under a great ca- 
lamity to dead men, and to account of them as such. See 
Ezek. xxxvii. where the Israelites in their captivity are 
represented as dead bones, ver. 11. and their return from 
their dispersion, as the opening of their graves ; and their 
restoration is described as a resurrection by Isa. xxvi. 15. 
4. After the words, Hear the prayers of the dead Israelites, 
it follows, and of their children, which have sinned before 
thee; where the Vulgate and our version seem faulty: the 
Greek renders it by a participle of the present tense, 
afiapravovTiov, which shews that this is to be understood of 
the Israelites then alive, and not of those which had sinned 
and were dead, for then it should have been -nfxaprnKOTwv, 
in the preter tense. Junius renders here, Exaudi orationem 
mortuorum Israelitarum, i. e.filiorum qui peccant coram te. 
Lastly, It is an absurdity for the Israelites to intercede for 
their intercessor.*, which according to the Romanists' sense 
they do, by beseeching God to hear the prayers of the de- 
parted Israelites in favour of those that arc alive. (2 Mace. 
xv. 13, 14.) Mr. Whiston says the" sense is here,— the 
prayers of those Israelites who were then alive, and inter- 
ceded with thee, but are since dead. (See ii. 17-) 

Ver. 8. And to be subject to payments, according to all 
the iniquities of our fathers.] Elg o<fkrimv. o^Ar/jua and o^Atj- 
<tig properly signify a debt. Here we may understand un- 
just exaction, 'as Junius expressly renders, which the Jews 
in the land of their captivity were exposed to, and proba- 
bly suffered, being at the will and arbitrary pleasure of 
those that had them in subjection. According to Calmet, 
it signifies their being bought or sold into slavery, to satisfy 
the debts contracted by their fathers. Anciently creditors 
had a power to sell the children of their debtors for the 
satisfaction of their debt; (Matt, xviii. 25.) and fathers 
themselves were sometimes necessitated to sell their chil- 
dren for this purpose. (Exod. xxi/7. Baruch iv. 6.) Or 
being subject to payments, may here mean usury. God 
threatens his people, Deut. xxviii. 44. that they should 
borrow of their enemies upon interest or usury, and there- 
by become their bondmen or debtors. The first part of the 
letter of these captives ends with this verse. 

Ver. 11. Thou art defiled with the dead, thou art counted 
with them that go down into the grave.] The sense is, that, 
living among tho Chaldeans, they were in a state of con- 
tinual, defilement, dwelling as it were among the tombs. 
He compares the captive Jews, in a strange country, to a 
person shut up in a grave, or confined in a house with a 
dead corpse. There is the like expression, Psal. xxviii. 1. 

Ver. 14. Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, ivhere 
is understanding, that thou mayest know also ivhere is length 
of days and life, where is the light of the eyes, and peace.] 
By strength, laxPe* * would not here understand, with most 
interpreters, fortitude or bodily strength, to subdue ene* 
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mics, which is but ill connected with the perfections of the 
soul in this place : it means rather, I conceive, strength 
of mind; sec Dan. ii. 20. where might is rendered by the 
LXX. avvemg. The Vulgate properly distinguishes be- 
tween fiaKpofitume and £an), Which follow, rendering the 
former longiturnitas vita, and the other victus. Tlie light of 
the eyes. Castalio renders vita likewise, which would in- 
crease the tautology ; nor is it better, I think, translated by 
Grotius, res adverse. It means rather, as Solomon speaks, 
that the commandment is a lamp, and the law is light; 
(Prov. vi. 23.) or, as tho Psalmist has it, that the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, and giveth light unto the eyes. 
(Psal. xix. 8. sec Baruch iv. 2. Ecclus. xxv. 11. and the 
note.) 

Ver. 16. Wliere are theprinces of the heathen become, and 
such as rxded tlte beasts upon] the earth*?] Grotius under- 
stands this of kings who delighted in hunting, and the 
diversions of the chase; who pleased and sported them- 
selves with animals the most fierce and savage ; looking 
upon themselves as lords in a more especial manner 
of nature and the creation, and exercising a power be- 
yond the common dominion given to man at the begin- 
ning. The Scriptures often put animals in the number of 
the things over which monarchs have dominion. Accord- 
ingly, God, to denote the absolute sovereignty which ho 
had given to the king of Babylon, says, that he had given 
the beasts of the field also to serve him. (Jer. xxvii. 6. 
xxviii. 14.) Judith flatters the pride of Holofernes, by 
telling him, that not only men shoidd obey him, but also 
the beasts of the field and the cattle should do homage to 
him, (xi. 7.) 

Ver. 17. They that had their pastime tvith the fowls of 
the air.~\ If we understand this figuratively, it means such 
as delighted in high and lofty contemplations, whose tow- 
ering imaginations played aloft, like the soaring eagle. 
Grotius expounds it literally of such as delighted in hawk- 
ing, which w T as a royal pastime in ancient times. A domi- 
nion over the fowls of the air is mentioned also in Scrip- 
ture, as an instance of the sovereignty of princes. Thus 
Daniel tells Nebuchadnezzar, that wheresoever the children 
of men dwell, God had given bdth the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of heaven into his hand, and made him ruler 
over f/*em,(Dan.ii.38.) Ezekicl represents the king of Assy- 
ria a^ a great cedar, in which all the fowls of heaven made 
their vests, and tinder whose branches all the beasts of the 
fieldbrought forth their young. (Ezek.xxxi. G. Judith xi. 7.) 
Ver. 18. For they that wrought in silver, and were so 
careful, and whose works are unsearchable.] "On olrb apyi- 
qiov TBtirahovreg, kclI jjLtpifivwvTES, kclI ovk ecrrtv l^tvpemg rwv 
?pywv avrwv. The Vulgate and Syriac omit on, which in- 
deed perplexes the sense, eludes and disappoints the reader, 
and, after promising him a reason, he finds nothing that it 
relates to, or can be assigned as a reason of. It seems not 
improbable that the true reading may be, hi ol rb apyipiov, 
k. r. A. which gives a natural and clear connexion to what 
follows. 'E&vpca^ which Maldonat and some other expo- 
sitors understand here in the sense of lucrum, is not so pro- 
per to this placo : it seems rather to mean the number and 
delicacy of. the works here spoken of. The sentence, Owe 
iariv HZtvpzaig t&v epyuv uvtmv, plainly corresponds to tho 
close of the former verse, oik- tart rtXoc ri}c kt{}<t£U)$ abr&v, 
as will appear by laying the two corresponding passages 



together, " Both they that heaped up riches so extrava- 
gantly, that there was no end of their getting, and they that 
.wrought so accurately in sculpture and engravings, that 
there is no finding out;" i. e. no counting their number, no 
equalling the excellence of their curious works, arc all of 
them vanished, and gone down. to the grave. The author 
designs tho close of the two verses to givo strength and 
force to what went before in each, that he may at last more 
effectually shew the excellence of wisdom or piety, which 
is so much better and more enduring than these worldly 
advantages and attainments; that neither the wealth of 
these men, which was without end, nor their art, which is 
now inimitable, could ensure to them life and happiness ; 
whereas they that walked in tho way of God (ver. 13.) should 
dwell in peace for ever. 

Ver. 19. They are vanished.] This, according to Grotius 
and Badwell, denotes the transitory and mortal state of 
kings, as well as other men, who die and are as quickly 
succeeded by others. Ncwrcpot, in the following verse, docs 
not mean merely young men, but fresh successors, or new 
kings. Or it may refer to the curious artists beforemen- 
tioned, who took such pains to bring their work t6 perfec- 
tion, and to make it valuable and lasting, that they are va- 
nished, and dead, like others of less figure and taste. \A#a- 
vKTfibg is taken absolutely for death, 2 Mace. v. 12. But 
in those words of the Psalmist, before I go hence, and be no 
more seen, it is rather a periphrasis of death. 

Ver. 23. The Agarenes that seek tuisdom.] Galled also 
Ishraaelites. Strabo and Ptolemy call them Agraei. Not 
only Arabia and the adjacent countries, but the eastern 
part of the world in general, was famous for the study of 
wisdom, or philosophy, as it was afterward called. Tho 
Edomites put in their claim to this character, Is ivisdom "no 
more in Teman? (Jer. xlix. 7.) In the book of Job, Eli- 
phaz, one of the disputants, is called the Teraanite, as be- 
ing descended from Teman, Esau's grandson. Under the 
burden of Arabia, Isa. xxi.14. the inhabitants of the land 
of Tcma are mentioned, which Tema is reckoned by Moses 
among the sons, of Ishmael. As this writer joins Mcran 
to Teman, there is reason to think that the first is in Ara- 
bia as well as the second. 

TJie authors of fables.] i. e. Ingenious apologues. The 
margin has expounders, probably of enigmas or riddles. 
Or it may mean persons skilled in the interpretation of 
dreams or oneirocritics ; a piece of science, but falsely so 
called, in great request among the Egyptians, Arabians, 
Persians, Indians, and other eastern nations. (See Mcdcs's 
Comment. Apocalypt. lib. iii. p. 451. 1 Kings x. 1.) 

Ver. 24. How great is the house of God!] How large and 
extended is his empire! and how great the number of his 
creatures! the whole earth is his kingdom, all men are his 
subjects, and all times under his cognizance! but there arc 
but few that enter into his secrets and partake of. his wis- 
dom. It is observable, that this writer calls the universe, 
the house of God; because, great as it is, yet the infinite 
Being is present every where in it, and governs it with as 
much case as a father or master docs his family. 

Ver. 26. There were the giants famous from the begin- 
ning.] These great giants, like all others, were under the 
empire of the sovereign Monarch of the universe; but they 
were not preferred, or chosen of God to receive the gift of 
wisdom. God choso before them Noah and his family be- 
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fore the flood, and after that time he preferred the Israelites 
to the Rephaim. And, indeed, throughout both Testaments, 
the constant tenor of his procedure has been, to prefer the 
meek and lowly to the mighty or more powerful. 

Vcr. 28. These ivert destroyed, because they had no wis- 
dom.'] Or wanted the fear of the Lord. The fear of God 
is the principal wisdom, whence, through the whole book 
of Proverbs, the wicked man, who neglects the fear of the 
Lord, is called a fool. That passage, Prov.xxi. 16. comes 
very near this place, the man that wandereth out of the way 
of understanding, shall remain in the congregation of tJie 
dead, or in the assembly of the giants, as it may be rendered 
from the Hebrew; i.e. shall go and keep them company in 
that accursed place and condition which they are in. 

Ver. 29, 30. Who hath gone up into heaven.] These words 
allude to and greatly resemble those, of Moses, Deut.xxx. 
12, 13. It is not in heaven that thou shouldest say. Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Wlw shall go over 
the sea for us, and bring it to us? To the same efFect with 
this of Bariich is that of Philo, Whatneedis there of t) 
fiatcpag bSonroptag, rj tov SaXaTTtittv, either to take long jour- 
neys, or to go to sea in search of virtue, seeing we have the 
root of it within ourselves ; or, as Moses expresses it, in our 
mouth, and in our heart ? 

Ver. 32. He that prepared the earth for evermore, hath 
filled it with four-footed beasts.] The Vulgate reads with a 
conjunction, Qui prteparavit terram in mterno tempore, et 
replevit earn pecudibus, et qutidrupedibus. The sense is,* 
according to Calmet, He that made the earth that it might 
continue always, or that it might never move at aqy time. 
The earth was looked upon as the foundation and centre of 
all the movements and of all the changes that happened here 
below, without moving or changing itself. Monarchs rise and 
fall, men die, and others succeed in their place, the seasons 
change, and arc in continual vicissitude ; but the earth con- 
tinues always the same. According to that observation of 
Solomon, One generation passeth away, and another gene- 
ration cometh, but the earth abidethfor ever. (Eccles. i. 4.) 

Vcr. 33. He that sendeth forth light and it*goeth; calleth 
it again, and it obeyeth him with fear.] He commands the 
sun to stop, and it stands still, as it happened under 
Joshua, x. 12. He commands it to be retrograde, and the 
shadow returns backward ten degrees, as was the sign-to 
Hczckiah ; (2 Kings xx. 9.) he forbids it to shine at all, and 
darkness is over all the land, as at our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion. (Matt, xxvii. 45.) What follows in the next verse 
about the stars is equally sublime, and very much resem- 
bles Ecclus. xliii. 10. Psal. cxlvii. 4. tkajvpav r$ iroifoavrt 
avTovg, is inaccurately rendered in the next verse following, 
They shewed light unto him that made them ; it should rather 
be, They shined, not for his use, but by his order and ap- 
pointment, that made them. 

Ver. 3G, 37. He hath found out the way of knowledge, 
and hath given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel his 
beloved. Afterward did he shew himself upon earth, and 
conversed with men.] The author shews, that the Jews were 
in bondage for deserting that way of wisdom, which, being 
unknown to idolatrous nations, he that founded the earth 
by wisdom had made known to his people by his prophets ; 
(sec Ecclus. xxiv. 8.) and intending to exhort them to stick 
fast to God, and not to fall away to the idols of the nations 



in their captivity, as the prophets. Isaiah and Jeremiah had 
warned them before, he puts them in mind, that it was 
none but .God that could discover that way of wisdom 
which the law taught Israel; which wisdom, says he, was 
afterward seen upon earth, dnd conversed among men, viz. 
in and by the prophets, who spoke by the word and wis- 
dom of God. The expression in the thirty-seventh verse, it 
must be owned, is very like that of St. Jolin, i. 14. that the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us; and is thought 
to be so close a resemblance of it, that some learned men 
have fancied, on that account, it was foisted in here by 
some Christian copyist. A learned writer, who contends 
for the canonicalness of this book, thinks that this clause, 
too much favouring the divinity and incarnation of the 
Messiah, induced the Jews to lay this book aside, soon 
after Christianity prevailed in the world, which before that 
time they ever looked upon as sacred and canonical. 
(Auth. Rec.vol. i. p. 7.) Bishop Chandler thinks .by after- 
ward is meant the latter days, or the days of the Messiah ; 
(see Dan. ii. 29. 45.) the time that all Israel shall be saved 
by the Deliverer's coming to Sion, and his manifesting the 
Jews to be the children of his kingdom. (Def. Christ. 
p. 55.) Others, who think that the applying this passage to 
the incarnation and appearance of the Messiah, would hold 
out too much light for the times of this writer, refer it either 
to that occurrence, when, after the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai, Moses and Aaron, and the seventy elders, 
were permitted to see the God of Israel, (Exod. xxiv. 9.) 
and Moses himself to come up into the mount to him; or to 
the angel of the covenant appearing amongst, and conduct- 
ing his people in the wilderness forty years. (Estius, in loc.) 

CHAP. IV. 

Ver. 1. JL HIS is the booh of the commandments of God, and 
the law that endureth for ever.] As the gospel comprises the 
law and the prophets in two commandments ;. viz. the love 
of God and of our neighbour ; or, more briefly, in charity; so 
this writer says, that wisdom, described in the former chap- 
ter, contains the substance of the commandments, and of 
the law, here said to endure for ever; not with respect to its 
ceremonial ordinances, but the moral and spiritual part, 
which is fixed and unchangeable. Wisdom therefore here 
described seems to be no other in effect than charity, so 
highly extolled, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. whose character it is, never 
to fail, when even tongues shall cease, and knowledge itself 
shall vanish away. 

Ver. 3. Give not thine honour to another, nor the things 
that are profitable unto thee, to a strange nation.] It was 
the glory of the Israelites to know the only true God, to love 
and serve him, who had chosen them above all other na- 
tions to be a holy people, consecrated to his service: this 
character distinguished his peculium from heathen and in- 
fidel nations : by forsaking therefore the God of their fathers, 
and abandoning themselves to the idolatry of the strange 
nations, they gave the honour due to the living God only to 
insensible things, and stained their former glory : and in- 
stead of children of God, a title and privilege which they 
enjoyed before, became slaves, and were rejected by him. 
And this God threatened to do by Moses, Deut. xxxii. 21. 
when they should move him to jealousy with that which is not 
God, and provoke him to anger, with their vanities. 
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Vcr.5. My people, the memorial of Israel.*} i.e. Ye poor 
remains of the Jews, the surviving hopes of sinking Israel, 
who are preserved to continue the name and memory of 
ouce so famous a people, the only remaining monument of 
distressed Sion. 

Ver. 7. Ye provoked Jam that made you, by sacrificing to 
devils.] The Psalmist, according to the version of the LXXi 
says, 017 TravrtQ of Otoi Svwv Saifiovia, that all the gods of 
the heatlien are devils. (Psal. xcvi. 5.) And of the Jews who 
sacrificed to them it is said, they sacrificed to devils, and 
not to God; DH^ to evil, wasting, and destroying spirits. 
And so they are styled, 2 Chron. xi. 15. Rev. ix. 20. The 
pulling down idolatrous worship, is, in our Saviour's lan- 
guage, the casting out the prince of this ivorld. (John xii. 31. 
xvi. 11.) The converting of the gentiles from idolatry to 
the worship of the true God, is called, turning them from 
the power of Satan unto God; (Acts xxvi. IS.) the de- 
livering them from the power of darkness, (Col. i. 13.) who 
before walked according to the prince of the power of dark- 
ness, (Ephes. ii.2.) and were led captive by Satan at his 
ivill. (2 Tim. ii. 2G.) 

Ver. 12. Let no man rejoice over me, a widow, who for 
the sins of my children am left desolate.] This prosopopoeia 
of Sion, bewailing her children gone into captivity, is mov- 
ing and beautiful. She assumes the character of a discon- 
solate widow, an idea often borrowed to represent deep 
distress, bemoaning the loss of the favourite of her bosom, 
with these two sad but common aggravations of her sorrow, 
her children taking evil courses, and as such exeraplarily 
punished, stricken of God, and afflicted ; and herself, instead 
of that compassion which her calamities called for from 
those around her, neglected, insulted, reproached, and in- 
jured. The venting her grief in broken accents, (ver. 17.) 
But what can I help you? is inimitably, says Grotius, affect- 
ing; " I who am devoid, not only of my former substance, 
my ornaments, and pleasant things, my comforts and con- 
veniences, but reduced to the lowest state, and wanting 
myself the necessaries of life, what am I able, what can I 
be expected, to do for you?" At length all appearance of 
human help vanishing, she raises motives of consolation 
from that never-failing treasury of delight and comfort to 
afflicted minds, the word of God, whose statutes had been 
her song in the house of her pilgrimage; and assures them, 
from the prophets, of a deliverance from their captivity, and 
remarkable vengeance overtaking their persecutors. In 
this pleasing prospect she exults and triumphs, (chap, v.) as 
a fond mother overjoyed for the recovery of her children. 

Ver. 15.] Probably this refers to Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. and 
may be considered as a fulfilling that prophecy, Tlie Lord 
shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of 
the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth, a nation whose tongue 
thou shalt not understand. A nation of fierce countenance, 
which will not regard the person of the old, nor shew favour 
to the young. This, if applied to the Chaldeans, the de- 
scription of the place will not suit, for the Chaldeans did 
not come from a country which was very far from Judea. 
If to the Romans, the time will not suit with the supposed 
age of this writer. Josephus, indeed, informs us, that upon 
the Romans making themselves rnasters of the temple, they 
slaughtered all, both old and young indifferently, without 
any respect to age, having neither mercy nor modesty. 
Ycr. 1G. And left her that was alone, desolate without 



daughters.*} The Geneva version I think clearer, Leaving me 
alone, and destitute of my daughters; i. e. both sons and 
daughters were carried into captivity. (See ver. 14.) 

Ver. 20. i" have put off the clothing of peace, and put 
zipon me the sackcloth of my prayer: I will cry unto the 
Everlasting in my days.] i. e. I have put off the garment of 
prosperity, as the margin has it, or of gladness, and put 
upon mo the sackcloth of penance and supplication, Indui 
cilicium deprecationis mea, Arabic. And Junius renders 
in the same manner: or, as the Syriac has it, Clothed me 
xvith sackcloth in the solemn time of my prayer and supplica- 
tion. The last clause, KtKpaliofiat Trpbg top alwviov iv tcliq 
ri/ilpaic pov, is inaccurately rendered here. It may either be 
translated with the margin, in the time of mine affliction, and 
in this sense we are to understand v/i(pa 'UpovadX^fx, Psal. 
xxxvii/13. exxxvii. 7. or the sense may be, I will cry 
unto the Everlasting all my days; thus Calmet, Je crieray 
au treshaut tous les jours de ma vie: and the Geneva version 
accordingly, As long as Hive I will call upon the Everlast- 
ing. This sense is strongly confirmed by Psal. cxvi. 2. 
where the expression in the LXX. very much resembles 
this, lv rale yulpaic }iov ImKakiaoixai, and our translators 
rightly render, 7 will call upon him as long as I live. 

Ver. 22. Because of the mercy which shall soon come unto 
you from the Everlasting, our Saviour.] The like is repeated 
ver. 24, 25. but how can this mercy be properly said to come 
soon, as the captivity was to last seventy years? This, say 
Mess, of Port-Royal, may be admitted, if considered either 
with respect to God, who inflicted this punishment, in whose 
sight a thousand years are but as a day; or with respect to 
the suffering Jews themselves, those especially among them 
who were touched with a sense of their sins, and their de- 
serving a much longer and sorer punishment ; " for a soul 
which is truly convinced of and sensibly affected with the 
eternity of punishment due to its transgressions, counts for 
nothing, or considers but as a moment, the time of penance 
and suffering which God is mercifully pleased to inflict in 
this life." (Ver. 22. 24.) This writer, says Bishop Chandler, 
personates Baruch, and his book is little else than an epi-. 
tome of what we have at large in the prophets, concerning a 
more universal return than that was of the Jews under Cyrus, 
and in virtue of God's everlasting covenant, to drive them 
no more out of the land. The Jews at Babylon, where this 
Baruch wroto, did not conceive that the prophecies were 
exhausted in the first return of the Jews under the Assyrian 
kings, they hoped for another more perfect and more glo- 
rious restoration, as foretold by the prophets, which should 
be the deliverance of.God himself, as the Jews. were wont 
still to call the salvation of the Messiah. In confidence of 
this so eminent a deliverance, he breaks forth into admira- 
tion of this Emanuel, or God with us. (Def. of Christ, p. 53.) 

Ver. 25. Shortly thou shalt see his destruction, and shalt 
tread ttpon his neck.] This, says Calmet, was literally ac- 
complished in the time of queen Esther and Mordecai, at 
Susa; and under Daniel, at Babylon; for when they wero 
exalted to the highest dignity, and the most important posts 
of the government, the Chaldeans themselves were obliged 
to submit to their authority, and to bow before them, as 
Isaiah had long before expressly foretold, (ls< 14.) 

Ver. 28. For as it was their mind to go astray from God, 
so being returned, seek him ten times more.] It is not enough, 
says a pious writer, morally to revoke what is past, by wish- - 
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ing it had not been done, but you must oppose a state to a 
state, a habit to a habit; i. e. as sin before gave you law, 
so now must the Spirit of God. Habitual sin must be de- 
stroyed by a contrary habit, or state of holiness : this is well 
summed up by the apostle, As ye have yielded your mem- 
bers servants to uncleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity; 
even so now yield your members servants to righteousness 
unto holiness. (Rom. vi. 19.) What the Greek makes matter 
of exhortation and advice here, is spoken prophetically ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, which accordingly came to pass; 
for after the captivity, the Jews were more observant of the 
law of God than they were before, especially with respect 
to idolatry. But it will be best, if this reading is followed, 
to understand this of those devout Jews in particular who 
were converted by the preaching of the apostles, and were 
the first-fruits of the Christian church. 

Ver. 35. And she shall be inhabited by devils."] This ex- 
pression is grounded on a vulgar notion, that desolate and 
forlorn places are inhabited by evil spirits, who have their 
haunts there. The canonical Scriptures seem to counte- 
nance this opinion; thus the demoniac (Luke viii. 29.) is 
said to abide in no house, but to be driven of the devil into 
the wilderness, and thither was our Saviour led, as being 
the devil's residence, to be tempted by him. (Matt. iv. 1.) 
And accordingly our Saviour, in the parable of the unclean 
spirit, says, that he walks through dry or uninhabited places. 
(Matt. xii. 43. see also Tobit viii. 3.) 

Ver. 36. Look about thee towards the East.] This, no 
doubt, primarily relates to the restoration of the Jews 
under Cyrus, and the return from their long captivity by his 
appointment, or rather God's influencing his heart for that 
purpose; and though Babylon, properly speaking, was ra- 
ther to the north with respect to Jerusalem, yet Persia, 
where Cyrus reigned, and from whence the happy orders 
were to come, was to the cast. That 'AvaroX^ here is the 
title of the Messiah likewise, there is no question, whether 
it be literally rendered the East, as the title formerly was 
bestowed upon him, (Zcch. vi. 12.) or the rising of the sun, 
that Sun of righteousness, mentioned Mai. iv. 2. However 
that be, it is certain that where J Avaro\rj, the East, is used in 
most places of Scripture, the commentators and scholiasts 
have still applied it to Christ, meaning, by the East, that 
orient or rising sun, and not the point from whence it rises: 
(see Jcr. xxiii. 5.) and this seems the more probable, be- 
cause, ver. 22. he is called the Everlasting, our Saviour. 

CHAR V. 

Ver. 3. JL Hi far. obpavbv tzixtq. subaud. x<*>Q<$* The like 
ellipsis occurs Job xviii. 4. Luke xvii. 24. in LXX. Prov. 
viii. 28. 2 Mace. ii. 18. in Addit. Esth, xiii. 10. 

Ver. 6. For they departed from thee on foot, and were led 
away of their enemies; but God bringeth them unto thee 
exalted with glory, as children of the kingdom.'] i.e. As a 
royal race, or children of kings, riding in triumph,* aiid in a 
most magnificent procession. Ezra gives us the number 
and quality of the persons that returned, their horses, 
mules, camels, &c. employed on the occasion, (ii. 66.) 
And it appears, from 1 Esd. v. 2. that Darius himself sent 
a thousand horsemen to conduct them back safely to Jeru- 
salem, with musical instruments. Isaiah describes their 
return from Babylon in the most pompous manner, andin 

vol. iv. 



terms scarcely inferior to a real triumph, (xlix. 22, 23. 
lxvi. 20.) " Their transport of mirth and jollity on this oc- 
casion (says Josephus) was as great, as if the day of their 
redemption and return had been the firstday of anew life." 
(Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 7. For God hath appointed that every high MIL] By 
opog and fiowbg, we are here to understand those who are 
lofty, proud, and supercilious, who exalt. themselves from 
a conceit of worldly wisdom: the meek, on the contrary, 
are represented as prostrate and humble, casting aside 
every high thought, and adoring, with holy reverence, mys- 
teries that are above them. This refers to a known custom 
of great kings, who, when they travelled, had their bSonotoi, 
or harbingers, sent before them to make the way plain 
and commodious, by filling up deep places, and levelling 
those that were high, and smoothing those that were rough. 
And so Josephus says, that when Titus came to the wars, 
there went before him all the royal aids, and all the mili- 
tary men, [and those who planed the way (de Bell. Jud. 
lib. vi. cap. 6. 12.) for the coming of the Roman army. The 
words here "seem to refer to Isa. xl. 4. where the prophet, 
describing the return of the people from their captivity to 
their own country, expresses it by " the former deliver- 
ance and passage out of Egypt, through uneven craggy 
ways in the desert, which yet, by God's conduct, was made 
passable to them, and they brought at last to a happy 
Canaan." Thus the Targum on Canticles saith, the cloud 
went before the Israelites in the wilderness three days' 
journey, to take down their hills, and fill up their valleys 
before them. Mystically, or by way of metaphor, this ex- 
pression, of casting down every high hill, means also, the 
removing of all obstacles to one's happiness or designs, as 
in those verses of Sibylla Erythraea, set down by St. Aus- 
tin, De Civit. Dei, lib. viii. where, foretelling the coming of 
the King from heaven in the flesh, it follows : 

" Dcjicict colles, valles extollet ab imo ; 

Non erit in rebus hominum sublime, vel altum; 

iEquantur campis montes." 

Which is almost the same with the passage cited from 
Isaiah. Compare also Luke iii. 5. The same metaphor is 
used by Homer, II, o. ver, 260. where Apollo, promising 
to assist Hector, saith, 

Avrap lyw 7rpOTrapo&e Kitov, "nnroiai KtXevSov 
VLaaav Xuav(o), 

I will go before and make smooth all passages.. 

Ver. 8. Every sweet-smelling tree shall overshadow Israel.] 
i.e. God will furnish his people with all sorts of accom- 
modations for their return home; in particular, that they 
should not be incommoded with heat, a calamity very in- 
cident to travellers in hot countries; God would plant 
woods, as it were on purpose to shelter his chosen in their 
return, from the scorching heat of the sun. This undoubt- 
edly refers to Isa. xli. 19. where God says, I will plant in 
the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, the myrtle, and the 
olive-tree, &c. conducting the people home almost in the 
same marvellous manner, as he did his chosen in the wil- 
derness, by the shadow of a cloud to defend them from the 
heat. Or, without having recourse to a miracle, this may 
be understood of his appointing their return at such a sea- 
son, when the trees afforded most shade; or that they 
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marched through such places where there was a natural j 
coyer over them. Others think; and not without reason, | 
that this is rather a poetical description, to display, but in 
an exaggerating manner, the easiness and pleasure with 
which the Jews would return from Babylon. Our transla- 
tors follow the copies which read imdwrav, but others have 
t<TK(prri<rav, subsultarunt ; and thus Junius renders, exsilie- 
nintque etiam silvce, that all the trees of the wood rejoiced 
on the occasion, like that of the Psalmist, xcvi. 12. 

CHAP. VI. 

Ver. 3. &EVEN generations] The word ytvta, or gene- 
ration, has many senses. Sometimes it signifies twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years, but most generally the last 
term ; and 'in this sense it is used by approved authors, and 
particularly in the genealogy recorded by St. Matthew. By 
it here is meant ten years, or rather seven decads of years; 
but this acceptation is not .very common: but as it was 
very well known to have been predicted by the prophets, 
that the captivity should last seventy, that is, seven ten 
years, it cannot be doubted but that this author had that 
term in view here, and meant the precise period of ten 
years. The seventy years of the captivity of Babylon are 
usually reckoned from the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, and the fourth of Jehoiakim, i.e. A. M. 3398, 
and ended 34G8; or before Christ 60G, and ended 536, be- 
fore his appearance; at which time Cyrus gave leave to 
all the Jews in his dominions to return tp their own coun- 
try, This epistle, said to be Jeremiah's, is supposed to be 
wrote to the Jews when they were going into captivity 
with their king, to admonish them to beware of the idol- 
atry which they would see in Babylon: and seems to 
be the letter referred to, 2. Mace, ii. 2, 3.. where the same 
caution is given as here, to guard against the idolatry they 
would observe in that place, and is an epitome of sundry 
things in Moses, the Psalms, and the prophets, against 
idolatry, and the fullest dissuasive against it, in one con- 
tinued tract or view, of any through the whole volume of 
the Bible, and handled in the most proper manner: as ban- 
ter and ridicule are often found more effectual to expose 
and cpnfute an error, than grave and serious reasoning. 

Ver. 4. Gods of silver, and gold, and wood, borne upon 
shoulders.] Isaiah takes notice of and condemns this cus- 
tom, Hemaketh it a god: they fall down, yea, they worship. 
They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set him 
in his place, and he standeth;from his place shall he not re- 
move, (xlvi. 6, 7.) Jeremiah likewise mentions this idolatry, 
and their carrying images in great. procession and pomp, 
They must needs be borne (says he) because they cannot go, 
(x.5.) And to this: sense, Spencer and other learned inter- 
preters explain those words of Amos, Ye have borne the 
tabernacle of Moloch and Chiun your images, (v. 2G.) which 
the LXX. rightly render avtXaj3tTt, snrsum tulistis. Nu- 
merous instances of this superstition used among the hea- 
then, are to be met with in sacred and profane writers. 
(See ver. 26.) 

Ver. G. Say ye in your hearts, O Lord, we must worship 
thee.] These words seem wrongly pointed in our transla- 
tion, and the common editions of the Greek. The senso 
would be better, and more agreeable to the* context, if the 
rendering was, " We ought to worship thee, O Lord, with 



the spirit, or understanding, in contradistinction to sense- 
less images, which take no notice of their votaries." And 
so St. Cyprian renders this passage, In sensu tibi debet 
adorari Deus. (Do Orat. Domin.) One copy of the Greek 
reads without any comma at all, probably intending this 
sense ; but for clearness I would place it thus, t^-are 8i), 
ry Siavoi£ <rt Set Trpooicvvuv, S&nrora. The Psalmist, in like 
manner, after having exposed the folly of image-worship, 
and from the honour given by the heathens to their idols, 
presses the like conclusion upon the Israelites, and excites 
them to praise the living God, the Lord of the world, with 
the greater devotion. (Psal. exxxv. 17 — 20.) 

Ver. 7. For mine angel is tcith you, and I myself caring 
for your souls.] i. e. Mine angel shall protect you, which 
these idols cannot. Our version and the Vulgate seem 
faulty in the rendering of the latter clause ; in the Greek it 
is, avrbg St ck^tjtwv rag ^v^ac v/uwv, which I. would translate, 
*And he (the angel) will watch over you, and revenge any 
injury done to you. The Geneva version understands 
avrbg, in like manner, of the angel, For mine angel shall be 
with you, and shall care for your souls. Junius is more 
explicit to the same purpose, Angelus meus vobiscum est, 
qui idem reposciturus estanimas vestras; and so the oriental 
versions also have it. 

Ver. 8. As for their tongue, it is polished by the workman, 
and they themselves are gilded and laid over with silver; 
yet are they but false, and cannot speak.] The mimic repre- 
sentations of life arc all deceit; they are mere insensible 
images of things, having mouths, and a tongue beautifully 
polished, but are unable to give a word of advice or com- 
fort to their supplicants. Their images are overlaid with 
coverings of gold and silver plates;* (see ver. 57, 58. Isa. 
xxx. 22.) either to attract the eyes of the beholders, or to 
cover some .defect; but their gold and silver serve only to 
expose their weakness. They are of no more value than 
that of the rich materials of which they are made, and so 
far from being able to say or do any thing, that they them- 
selves are the handy-work of those that worship them : 
every excellence, that they have is derived from the inge- 
nuity of the artificer, and shews rather his art than their 
divinity. 

Ver. 9. And taking gold, as it were for a virgin that 
loves to go gay; they make crowns for the heads of their 
gods.] The Geneva version is clearer, which has, And as 
they take gold for a maid that loveth to be decked, so make 
they crowns for the heads of their gods. But the sense, I 
conceive, would be more perfect, if the pointing was thus, 
And taking gold, as for some virgin that loves dress and 
finery, they make crowns for the heads of their gods. And so 
Calmet understands it, Comme on fait des ornements it une 
file, qui aime cl separer, ainsi on fait ces idoles avec de Fori 

Ver. 12. Yet cannot these gods save themselves from rust 
and mollis, though they be covered with purple raiment.] 
See ver. 72. z. e. Their ornaments and royal attire are 
perishable things, like those that wear them; pass but a 
few years, and their riches are corrupted, and their gar* 
ments moth-eaten, their gold and silver cankered, and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against them, and shall eat 
them up, as it were fire, as St. James speaks upon another 
occasion, (v. 2, 3.) That the heathens, in their idolatrous 
worship, adorned the images of their gods with costly 
robes, is confirmed from Jcr. x. 9. where, speaking of the 
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decorations and rich apparel of the false gods, he says, 
that blue and purple are their clothing. 

Ver. 13. They wipe their faces because of the dust of the 
temple, when there is much upon them.] Or, as the Geneva 
version has it, They wipe their faces because of the dust of 
the temple, whereof there is much upon them. And so the 
Vulgate, Extergunt faciem ipsorum propter pulverem do- 
mfis, qui est plurimus inter eos; i. e. through the concourse 
of the people, or votaries, who come there in great num- 
bers. The multiplicity of persons which tread the hal- 
lowed courts, which is an honour to the true God, is to 
them an inconvenience and disgrace ; for when the idol- 
temples, like that of Baal, are filled with worshippers from 
one end to the other, being unable to help themselves in 
any respect, they must be beholden afterward to the care 
of others, td remove any accidental stain or filth that may 
fasten on them, and to keep them neat and clean. (See 
vcr. 24.) 

Ver. 15. He hath also in his right hand a dagger, and an 
axe.'] Arnobius observes, concerning the gentiles, " That 
they designed to create fear by the manner in which they 
framed and represented the statues and images of their 
gods: hence scythed, clubs, and * thunderbolts, were ap- 
pendages to their idols." (Adv. Gent. lib. vi.) Like the 
god of war, or some martial hero, they were exhibited, 
armed with swords, lances, helmets, bucklers, or whatever 
fancy could ifrvent to excite terror. In the foregoing verse, 
indeed, they arc set forth in a milder attitude, to create 
veneration, seemingly dispensing justice, like some prince 
or governor of a province, of which the sceptre which 
they held forth was to be the symbol. 

Ver. 19. They light them caudles . . . whereof they can- 
not see one.] Either in tHcir temples, or in their proces- 
sions. See Cic. Oflic. iii. 2C. and Apuleius, who says 'of 
the pagan processions, that, on such an occasion, "An- 
tistitcs sacrorum Deum proferebant insignes exuvias, quo- 
rum primus lucerriam praemicantem claro porrigebatluminc 
•*— Magnus praeterea sexus utriusque numerus, lucernis, tab- 
dis, ccrcis," &c. The sense of the writer of this epistle 
would be more complete, if the first sentence of the follow- 
ing verse was added to it thus, They light them candles . : . 
whereof they cannot see one, for they are as one of the 
beams of the temple. And thus the Vulgate, from some 
Greek copies, connects the sense, Lucernas accendunt illis, 
et quidem multas, ex quibus nullam videre possunt; sunt 
quidem sicut tr'abes in domo. And so the Geneva version, 
They light up candles before them, whereof they cannot see 
one ; for they are but as one of the posts of the temple. And 
Junius renders in like manner. The intention of the hea- 
thens in having lamps or candles burning before their 
images and altars, seems to have been what Lactantius 
intimates, the furnishing light for their gods; the folly of 
which he thus exposes, " Num mentis suae compos pu- 
tandus est, qui auctori et datori luminis candelarum ac 
ccrarum lumen affcrt pro muncre?" (Lib. vi. 2.) 

Vcr. 20. Yet they say, Their hearts are gnawed upon by 
things creeping out of the earth, and when they eat them 
and their clothes, they feel it not.] Thus Arnobius, who' 
was himself once a pagan, speaks of idols, setting them 
upon all occasions in the meanest and most ridiculous 
light, " Non vidctis sub istorum simulacrorum cavis 
mures habitare? in ore ab araneis ordiri retia?" (Lib. vi. 
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adv. Gent.) It should seem, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, 
from the context, as if the priests themselves, who got 
their livelihood by this false worship, or some of the wor- ' 
shippers at least, made this acknowledgment of the mean- 
ness and imperfection of their images. But is such an 
open declaration from them, much to their great discredit, 
at all natural or credible? would it not, in the esteem of 
every sensible and well-meaning votary, be the means to 
expose and discard them, and at length take from the 
priests themselves all the gain of their craft? Nor is <pa<r\v, 
as others contend, to be understood as spoken by way of 
hearsay, that it is so reported of them, as Coverdale un-' 
derstands it; little need was there to refer to uncertain 
tradition br report; every one might be convinced from 
his own observation of their decay, how contemptible 
such objects of worship were. Might not this more pro- 
perly be understood of the idols themselves, betraying 
their own defects and shame by their frail appearance? 
i. e. Their idols confess, testify, or make it plain, by the 
signs of decay and rottenness visible about them, and by 
their being eaten as a' piece of ordinary wood by worms, 
and not perceiving what is done to them, that they arc 
perishable and Senseless. And thus Junius expounds it, 
c< Ipsa idola tcstantur se facillime a tcnuissimis vermibus 
crodi in partes intimas usque/' Or the sense, lastly, may 
be that of Isaiah, xliv. 9. that the makers themselves are 
their own witnesses ; i. e. they best know the materials of 
which they are made, and are sufficiently convinced from 
their wanting often to be repaired and beautified, that they 
are mouldering vanities. 

Ver. 22. Upon their bodies and heads sit bats, swallows, 
and birds, and the tats also.] Besides the meanness of 
their original, and the imperfection of their state, if one 
considers farther the rudeness and insults offered to their 
divinityships,by vile^ despicable, and abject creatures, this 
also is sufficient to expose men's folly in worshipping them. 
Minucius Felix is very pleasant upon the occasion: 
" Quanto verius de Diis vestris animalia muta naturaliter 
judicant, mures, hirundines, milvi? Nonsentire eos sciunt, 
rodunt, insultant, insident, ac, nisi abigatis, in ipso dei ve« 
stri ore nidificant;" (p. 175. edit. Oxon.) i. e. The mice, 
swallows, and'erows, know better than you (pagans) what 
your gods are; for, by gnawing and sitting upon them, and 
being ready to make nests in their mouths, if you do not % 
drive them away, they know that they have neither sense 
nor understanding. Spiders also spin upon their faces, 
and use their sacred heads for blocks only to hang their 
webs on. 

Ver. 27. If they fall to the ground at any time, they can- 
not rise up again themselves.] This was'the case of Dagon, 
who fell upon his face to the earth before the ark of the 
Lord ; and though he was once set right again after his fall 
by his priests, *yet fell in the like manner a second time, 
with the additional misfortune of losing his head and both 
his hands. (1 Sam. v. 3,4.) So if Bel at any time is bowed 
down, and Nebo stoopcth, they cannot restore or make 
themselves straight again, but must continue in that pos- 
ture and direction, in which design or accident has placed 
them. The author of the bobk of Wisdom has been no 
less happy than this writer, in exposing the weakness and * 
impotence of idols : — " When the workmen (says he, speak- 
ing of this particular defect) had formed it by the skill of 
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Iiis understanding, and fashioned it as he designed, he then 
looked out for a convenient room for it, set it in a wall, 
and mado it fast with iron; for ho provided for it that 
it might not fall, knowing that it was unable to help itself, 
as being an image that hath need of help." (Chap. xiii. 
15, 16.) 

Set gifts before them as unto dead men.'] In Scripture, 
likewise, they arc compared to dead things, to nothing, and 
vanity. Tho sense here is, that they are served with vic- 
tuals, which arc set before them in form, without their 
being able to avail themselves of them, to touch or use 
them, or to receive and feast on the viands and offerings 
which are made to them. And how, indeed, should they, 
being inanimate and senseless things? And their votaries 
themselves must be equally so, to think that they had such 
a power, or ever could make use of it : and yet we find, by 
the story of Bel and the Dragon, that the simplicity of the 
Chaldeans was such, that they thought that idol ate in 
reality the great store of provisions set before it. By gifts 
placed before dead men, the writer alludes to the parental 
or sepulchral entertainments, which were anciently much 
in vogue in the eastern or other countries, and particularly 
among somo idolaters, whose notion was, that the souls of 
the departed wandered about their sepulchres, and wanted 
a proper sustenance ; and that it was a pious office to place 
bread and wine over their graves, for their support and re- 
freshment. (Sec note on Ecclus. xxx. 18.) 

Ver. 28. Tlie things that are sacrificed unto them, their 
priests sell and abuse.'] Instead of exercising acts of hos- 
pitality and charity to poor and helpless persons, widows, 
and orphans, and bestowing upon them the remains of the 
sacrifices, they make a trade of holy viands, or pervert them 
to bad and evil uses. It is certain the ancient idolaters 
were wont to save some part of their sacrifices for ma- 
gical and superstitious purposes. Herodotus testifies the 
same concerning the ancient Persians. (Lib. i. cap. 132.) 
And, therefore, God orders in (he paschal sacrifice, that 
nothing of it should remain until the morning, lest it should 
be profaned, or any ways corrupted and abused. 

Ver. 21). Women in childbed, &c. eat their sacrifices: by 
these things ye may know that they are no gods.] It appears 
from their many false rites, and the shameful abuse of their 
sacrifices, that they are no true gods; for if they were, nei- 
ther would their priests dare to take such liberties in holy 
things, nor unclean and impure persons be permitted to 
approach them, or partake of them, which they might not 
do of a true sacrifice, nor in the service of the true God; 
for, according to the Levitical law, such persons were not 
to enter into the sanctuary, nor touch any hallowed things, 
but to continue in a state of separation for a certain time, 
as being defiled by their infirmity. (Lev. xii. 4.) 

Ver. 30. For how can they be called gods ? because wo- 
men set meat before the gods of silver.] The sense is more 
determinate and clear in the Geneva version, From whence 
cometh it then that they arc called gods ? because the ivomen 
bring gifts to them; i.e. their silly and superstitious vo- 
taries, through their ignorance, pay the like honours and 
regard to their idols, as if they were really gods. 

Ver. 31. The priests sit in their temples, having their 
clothes rent, and their heads and their beards shaven, and 
nothing upon their heads.'] Several of the heathen priests, 
particularly thoso of Isis aud Serapis, had their heads 



shaven and uncovered, in the manner here described. It was 
a standing ordinance at Memphis: — " Ut Isidis sacerdotes 
semper dcraso sint capitc, utquc tcrtia quaque die corpus 
cradant." (Sec Alex, ab Alex. lib. vi. Juven. Sat vi.) It 
is observable, that the rites here mentioned were funeral 
ceremonies, and therefore the most proper to be used in the 
worship of the heathen deities, who were no better than 
dead men. In the service of the true God, the Jewish 
priests were forbid to rend their clothes, and shave their 
heads, thereby to distinguish them, as we may suppose 
with great probability, from the heathen priests. (See 
Lev. xxi. 5—10.) Calmet thinks the writer here refers to 
the lamentations for Adonis, customary not only in Egypt, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, but also in Babylonia, and 
the provinces beyond the Euphrates. 

Ver. 32. They roar and cry before their gods, as men do 
at the feast when one is dead.] This refers to a rite or cus- 
tom among the Jews at their funerals, by the LXX. called 
TrtpiSwirvov vzkqov, or the funeral-feast. For the Jews had 
feasts or banquets upon account or in honour of the dead, 
and for the refreshment of the melancholy relations and 
friends present at the burial. Thus we read of the meat 
of mourners, Hos. ix. 4. and of the cup of consolation to 
comfort them for the loss of the deceased, Jer. xvi. 7. 
And this probably the son of Sirach means, where he men- 
tions Bifiara fipwfiaTwv jrapaKdfizva ctt! Ta<pty, i. e. Messes of 
meat set on the sepulchre. (Ecclus. xxx. Tobit iv. 17, see 
notes on those places.) This custom, as we are informed 
by one of ihe Jewish writers, was the impoverishing of 
many, and that almost unavoidably; for if any one omitted 
the funeral-feast, he was reflected upon for want of piety. 
On this account, and some abuses attending these sepul- 
chral entertainments, this custom was at length abolished. 
By their lamentations and cries before their gods, Calmet 
thinks those for Adonis most probably are meant. 

Ver. 40. When even the Chaldeans themselves dishonour 
them.] i. e. They inwardly laugh at them, persuaded of 
their weakness and inability to do any thing. If their priests 
presented any sick person before the idol, it was rather to 
comply with the prevailing superstition, than from any hope 
that the cure would be effected. They were conscious of the 
cheat, though for gainful reasons they continued the prac- 
tice. " Haruspex ridct cum haruspiccm viderct," was 
Tully's sneer upon such impostors as these. St. Austin 
argues very strongly against the continuance of such super- 
stitions, from the plain confession of.thc worshippers them- 
selves of these pagan deities. Junius, who joins this sen- 
tence to' the following verse, makes the sense to be, That 
the Chaldeans themselves sufficiently expose the weakness 
and impotence of such gods, when, despairing of help from 
their Dii minorum gentium, or inferior sort of gods, they 
carry the patient to their great god Bel, but to as little 
purpose. 

Ver. 41. If they sec one dumb that cannot speak, they bring 
him, and entreat Bel that he may speak, as though he were 
able to understand.] Bel was the principal idol of the 
Babylonians; (Isa. xlvi. 1.) the same with Baal, as Scl- 
den conjectures. (Syntag. 1. cap. 2.) How unable Baal 
was to hear, xmderstand, or answer, the petitions of his 
worshippers, we learn from that signal instance, 1 Kings 
xviii. 26. where, though his prophets called on the name 
of Baal from morning until noon, saying, O Baal, hear as; 
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yet was there no voice, nor any that regarded. Strange 
that any should be so senseless, as the author of the book 
of Wisdom well argues, xiii. 18. as for power, to call on 
that which is weak, and for aid humbly beseech that which 
hath least means to help, and for speech apply to dumb idols; 
emphatically, and by way of infamy, so called, as neither 
having any faculties themselves, nor able to confer the gift 
of speech upon others. 

Ver. 42. Yet they cannot understand this themselves, and 
leave them, for they have no knowledge.] Kal ov Svvavrai 
avrol vofoavrtg Karaknruv abra. Or, as the Alexandrian 
MS. has it, tovto vonaavrtg, which would be better ren- 
dered, TJiey cannot, though they observe the inability of 
their idols to administer any help, persuade themselves to 
leave and forsake them; for they are foolish and infatuated 
themselves. And thus the Geneva version more clearly, 
Yet they that understand these things, cannot leave them, 
for they also have no sense. 

Ver. 43. The women also with cords about them.'] This 
refers to the tents or tabernacles of Venus, in which virgins 
were solemnly prostituted to the honour of that false god- 
dess, under the title of Mylitta, and Venus 7ravS)?/ioc, or the 
popular goddess of sensual pleasures. These tents were 
called Succoth-benoth, i.e. tabernacles of daughters, or the 
pavilions of girls, on account of their residence. Accord- 
. ing to Selden, it means the chapels of Venus Mylitta. The 
men of Babylon, (2 Kings xvii. 33.) arc said to make Suc- 
coth-benoth, wherein their daughters were prostituted to 
such as came to worship Venus, as the manner was in Ba- 
bylon, from whence this filthiness' had its original. (See 
Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntag. 3. cap. 7.) And to this scan- 
dalous custom, he thinks Lev. xix. 29. particularly to refer. 
Every woman, it seems, throughout all the country, was 
bound once in her life to repair to the temple of Venus, and 
there to prostitute herself to any that would throw down a 
piece of money, be it less or more, which money was applied 
to the temple, and to the honour of the goddess. Herodotus 
gives the following account of this infamous custom, CSc §>/ 
ma^(L<rroQTU)v vo/ituv lar\ Tolm Baj3vAwviOf<n, k. t. A. erat Baby- 
loniorum lex, ut omnes foemince semel in vita sederent apud 
templum Veneris, prrestolantes adventum peregrinorum, qui 
cum ei$ congrederentur ; primum adventantem, qui se offere- 
bat, non debebantrecusare, nee earn quam offercbat mercedem, 
quamvis non ita magnam, qute in sacrum usum reponebatur. 
Advenadicebat, ItukoXIw rp^av MvXittclv; tanti tibi deam 
Mylittam imploro. Et quacunque fcemina sedere inceperat, 
non debuit abire, donee vitiatafuerat. Undeformos<e cito di- 
•missce, sed deformes tinum autplures annos exspectabant; i.e. 
every Babylonian woman was once in her lifetime bound to 
prostitute herself to a stranger at the temple of Venus. They 
were crowned with knots and garlands, and ranged in long 
ranks before the temple, each rank being parted from the 
other by a line, that the men might conveniently pass be- 
tween them, and choose those they liked best. They de- 
clared their choice by throwing money into the lap of the 
woman they mostadmired, andsaying, as they threwit, I im- 
plore the goddess Mylitta for thee. The money, how little 
soever, was by no means to be refused, being accounted sa- 
cred. Nor had the woman the power of rejecting any man 
that accosted her in the form prescribed, but she was abso- 
lutely to retire without delay. Having thus fulfilled the law, 
and performed some ceremonies in honour of the goddess, 



she returned home ; and nothing could tempt her to grant 
the same favour again to her new lover. Women of rank (for 
none were dispensed with) might be conveyed to the ap- 
pointed place in a covered vehicle, and keep in "it, while 
their servants waited their return at some distance. (Herod, 
in Clio, lib. i. cap. 199.) From this passage it appears into 
what infamous usage and indecency religion had degene- 
rated : when the most dissolute pleasures were turned into so 
many acts of devotion, and it was counted a dishonour not 
to be defiled. By ^xoivia, here rendered corcft,some under- 
stand fine twine, of which their knots and garlands were 
composed; and possibly this may be the meaning of the 
Syriac, which has funibus ornata. Others suppose them to 
be rushes, which are easily broken. Selden understands 
cords, properly so called, to distinguish and guard the pas- 
sages leading to the women, and to keep them separate. • 

The women sitting in the ways.] i. e. In the public ways 
leading to the temple of Venus. This description, and par- 
ticularity of the place, is very natural and well suited to 
the followers and retainers of Venus, whose known custom 
it is to frequent the most public places, to entice and allure 
passengers. (See Prov. ix. 14, 15.) Thus Tamar, Gen. 
xxxviii. 14. is represented as sitting in an open place, or 
a place where roads crossed, which is by the way of Tim- 
nath, wpbg rmg wvXaig Alvav, at' the gates of JEnan, accord- 
ing to the LXX. Such a place as this was most likely to 
meet passengers in, and therefore most proper for Tamar's 
design. Of those. who followed the trade in a public way, 
such whom Plautus calls Sc&nicolce, seem most to resem- 
ble the Babylonish ones here mentioned. One cannot help 
observing a sort of gradual decay of decency in women of 
this profligate character; at first they had their haunts 
without the city, and followed the trade as it were in dis- 
guise, hiding their faces with a mask;* afterward they 
dropped this, and appeared barefaced, but nevertheless, 
the laws not allowing them to come within the walls, they 
yet kept their distance : but the state of things eveiy day 
growing worse and worse, they had the impudence at last 
to settle and carry on the business of lewdness publicly 
in cities. But though in all times and places such vile 
prostitutes have been too much followed and caressed, yet 
never was any age so degenerate, or people so abandoned, 
except the Babylonians, as to account them sacred. 

Burn bran for perfume.] Badwell takes it in the sense 
of our version, and the oriental ones translate accordingly. 
The Syriac in particular has, imponentes pro thymiamite 
furfures. A poor incense this! but good enough for such 
a deity, and so scandalous rites. Grotius understands the 
Greek, Ovfit&aai ra irirvpa, in an impure sense, from the He- 
brew mt03 Petarah, apertura, which the Greeks express by 
ra alSoTa, and thinks it answers to suffire naturam, in Pliny; 
which seems to be confirmed from Strabo, who, speaking of 
the Babylonians, says, baaictc §' fiv fxitr^uxriv aXXfiXoiglTri&vfita- 
aavrzQ. (Lib;xvi. Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. vol. i.) Selden 
renders irirvga by ovXoxvra, moles, or cakes and libations, 
called also OvX^fxara ; and in this sense we meet with Qiuv ra 
7rtTvpa, in Theocritus, as an expedient to procure love. And 
to this very custom the prophet Jeremiah is by him thought 
to allude, vii. 18. where it is said, that the tvomen knead 
their dough to make cakes for the queen of heaven, another 
name for the Babylonian Venus, who was also called Venus 
Urania. (Syntag. 2. cap. 7.) The same learned writer ob- 
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serves of fytkKvOzXaa, in the next sentence, which our trans- 
lators render drawn, that it means a seeming unwillingness 
in these votaries of Venus, and a reluctance to comply, 
Funimlamforsan, usquedumab amasio fiierit disrnptus, ve- 
luti retinaculum pudicitice mirfiebri simulatlone retinentes. 
(Ibid.) An artifice only, as he observes, to make the per- 
sons that solicit their favour the more eager and enamoured. 
Ver. 44. Whatsoever is done amongst them is false.] i. e. 
Whatsoever is done to or about them is vain, and the la- 
bour to no purpose: or whatsoever is said or pretended to 
be done by them is false. The Alexandrian MS. has yiv6- 
fitva irap* avroi<;. 

Ver. 45. Tltey are made of carpenters and goldsmiths, they 
can be nothing else than the workman will have them to be.] 
i. e. They are such as were carved out of a refuse piece of 
wood, (Isa. xliv. 13 — 15. Wisd. xiii. 13.) w r hich the work- 
men could have formed into any shape he pleased, to be a 
thing either of honour or dishonour: or else they came out 
of the smith's furnace, and were fashioned by the anvil and 
hammer, as Arnobius expresses it, lib. i. Who in another 
place, speaking of himself when under a state of paganism, 
says, " Beneficia poscebam nihil scntiente de ligno:" (lib. 
vi.) and after, s \ At quae dementia Deum credere quern 
tute ipse formaris, supplicare tremebundum fabricates abs 
tc rei?" i. e. What an instance of madness is it to think 
that a piece of timber hath any more divinity in it than it 
had before, because it is fashioned and carved into the 
figure of a man? The prophet Isaiah, with a peculiar smart- 
ness of argument, exposes image-worship, from the absurd- 
ity, that a man should dress his meat and make his god out 
of the same stick of wood, and fall down to the sorry stock 
of a tree and say, Deliver me, for thou art my god. (Isa. 
xliv.) 

Ver. 4G, 47. And they themselves that made them can never 
continue long: hoiv then should the things that are made of 
them be gods? for they left lies and reproaches to them that 
come after.] As the effect cannot be more perfect than the 
cause, so impotent and frail man cannot invent or make any 
tiling or being immortal and divine. The makers of these 
idols, being mortal themselves, shall leave behind them in- 
deed-a proof of their ingenuity ; but such as is disgraceful, 
and exercised upon wrong objects. For the idols made by 
them are lies and vanities, as the Scripture terms them, and 
are such despicable and reproachful things in themselves, 
as posterity, more wise and sagacious, will have in abhor- 
rence. Or the sense may be, like that, Isa. xliv. 11. that 
the time will come when all the makers of images, and such 
* as have been most devoted to their worship, shall be 
ashamed and confounded at their own folly, to think that 
the frail work of man's hands could have any divinity in it, 
or any principle of long continuance. 

Ver. 49. How then cannot men perceive, that they be no 
gods, which can neither save themselves from war nor from 
plagues?] As material and perishable things, they arc liable 
themselves to accidents and casualties, called here plagues. 
And if they cannot help themselves in time of public cala- 
mity and distress, much less can they be expected to suc- 
cour and assist others.. And how indeed should they watch 
over either their own or others' safety, being endued neither 
with power, life, nor understanding; and arc indeed no- 
thing but what they appear to be, senseless wood or stone? 
One reason which some expositors assign for Rachael's 



stealing her father's teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 19. was, to let 
him see that his gods, as he called them, could not pre- 
serve themselves, much less do any service to him. (See 
ver. 57.) The king of Assyria, with equal truth and smart- 
ness, reflects upon the impotence of such deities: Have 
any of the gods of the nations delivered their land out of my 
hand? Where are the gods of Harnath and Arphad? Wliere 
are the gods of Sepharvaim? (Isa, xxxvi. 18, 19.) The like 
maybe observed, from profane history, of JEneas's penates, 
which were so far from assisting him, that, if he had not 
taken them along with him, they could not have set one 
foot forward, nor have been saved themselves at the burn- 
ing of Troy if his great piety had not secured them. (See 
ver. 55.) 

Ver. 51. TItere is no work of God in them.] OuStv Siov 
tpyoy Iv avroig lartv, i. e. There is no Divine power in them, 
or they cannot work or effect any thing like a god. 

Ver. 53. Nor give rain unto men.] The descriptive cha- 
racter of the living God is, He that giveth rain, both the 
former and the latter in his season, that reserveth unto us 
the appointed weeks of harvest. (Jer. v. 24.) The vicissi- 
tude of seasons, of cold and heat, of drought and moisture, 
so wisely fitted for -the growth of the fruits of the earth, 
and other uses of human life, is both the effect and proof 
of a God ,and a Providence. " Videmus (says St. Cy- 
prian) Dei nutu tempora obsequi/elemchta famulari, spi- 
rare ventos, fontcs fluere, grandescero copias messium, 
fructus mitescerc vinearum, exubcrarc pomis arbusta," 
And therefore Maximus Tyrius expressly, and with great 
propriety, calls God twv (Lptwv rafiiav, tgJv KapTrutv rpo<l>(a > 
rbv ytviOXtov, rbv vhtov, rbv t7T(Kap7nov. But false gods, or 
idols, have no power over the elements, nor at the request 
of any votary can they make any alteration in them, as the 
true God did, through the intercession of Elias. (James v. 
17.) They can neither shew signs (ver. G7.) in the heavens 
above, nor produce any alteration on the earth beneath; 
but are. themselves subject to, and often suffer by, the great 
inclemency of weather; they are sometimes struck down 
by a thunderbolt, or melted by the power of lightning. 

Ver. 54. Neither can they judge their own cause, nor re* 
dress a wrong ; being unable, for they are as crows between 
heaven and earth.] Ourtranslators follow a copy w r hich had 
iavrutv. The Alexandrian and others have avruv i. e. They 
cannot interpose to right themselves by any miracle, nor to 
execute justice in their own behalf, as the true God did in 
the matter of Korah and his faction: sec ver. 64. which re- 
spects the other reading. Nor can they relieve any city or 
country from distress, Neque regiones liberabunt ab inju- 
ria: (Vulgate), as the God of Israel did Jerusalem from the 
power of Sennacherib. They as little know, and are as 
little able to alter things upon earth, as the meanest bird 
that flics. Possibly this writer might instance in the crow, 
as being a bird of omen, according to the superstitious no- 
tion of the ancients. 

Ver. 56. They cannot withstand any king or enemies; 
how then can it be thought or said that they be gods?] The 
prophet Isaiah (xlvi. 1.). takes occasion to insult over the 
Babylonish idols, who could- neither preserve themselves 
nor their worshippers, but were earned about by their ene- 
mies in triumph, by way of contempt and derision. And 
>vhen he says, Bel boiveth . down, and Nebo stoopeth, .he 
means to express, that the images of these deities were • 
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carried in triumph by the Persians, as part of the spoil ; so 
that the very deities themselves, which were worshipped 
in the idols, must own that they were conquered likewise. 
We read, 2 Chron. xxv. 5. that the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against king Amaziah, for seeking after the gods of 
the people, which^ could not deliver their own people out 
of his hand. And indeed it was a great instance of folly 
likewise in that prince, after he had subdued and slain the 
Edomites, to set r up their gods, which he ought rather to 
have burnt in the fire, than bow down to them, and burn 
incense before them, whose impotency he had proved and 
detected. Ahaz was more justifiable in this respect, who 
sacrificed to the gods of those people, who had overcome 
him, hoping they might be induced to assist him also. 
(2 Chron. xxviii.23.) 

Ver. 60. For sun, moon, and stars, being bright, and sent 
to do their offices, are obedient.} 'ATrocrrcXXo^eva Inl -xpitag. 
The Geneva version here seems preferable, when they are 
sent for necessary uses, obey. These great bodies follow the 
appointment of their Creator: if any creature really de- 
served worship, it should seem that these were most wor- 
thy of it. Their beauty and splendour attract our admira- 
tion, and the advantages wc receive from them claim our 
acknowledgment: but all their glory and power they de^ 
rive from the Father of lights. The gods of the nations 
neither equal these in beauty, nor are alike beneficial by 
their influence: we ought, therefore to confine all our wor- 
ship and homage to the living God only, and to give no sort 
of adoration to false gods of any kind. 

Ver. 61. In like manner the, lightning, when it breaketh 
forth, is easy to be seen, and after the same manner the wind 
bloweth in every country.} ?A<rrpaTrri, orav lwt<j>avy, evowtoc 
tern. Grotius conjectures the true reading to be tvirnQfig 
i<rrt, is obedient, which indeod is more agreeable to the con- 
text, and the reflection, as it now stands/ seems but.of little 
weight and consequence. The meaning of the latter clause, 
which is obscurely expressed, is, that under all climates 
the wind and storm fulfil his word. (Psal. cxlviii. 8.) And in 
this sense we may expound Psal. civ. 4. He maketh his 
angels spirits ; i.e. he maketh the winds occasionally his 
ministers to execute his pleasure; and thus the rabbins un- 
derstand JTljrn rucjioth in that place." (See De Muis, in loc.) 

Ver. 70. For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers 
keepeth nothing, so are their gods.] The birds for a little 
while arc afraid of a scarecrow, 7rpoj3a<TKavtov (a very un- 
usual word ; Junius understands it of the statue of Priapus, 
which is probable enough, as Suiccr renders it, pudenda 



statua), but when once they begin to be accustomed to the 
sight of it, they give themselves no more pain or concern 
about it: when one comes near to inspect and examine it, 
it is found to be a mere nothing, or something occasionally 
placed in terrorem, and not a real man. The case is the 
same with idols ; it is only the folly and mistake of those 
who adore them, which gives them their authority, they 
only impose upon the weak and superstitious, the more 
knowing and inquisitive soon find out the cheat. 

Ver. 72. You shall know them to be no gods, by the bright 
purple that rotteth upon them.'] 'A™ rffc irop^vpag, iccu rrfc 
fiagiiapov. Not the marble itself, which is more durable, 
but the shining varnish, or polish, like marble. Grotius 
reads, fiayyapov, i. e. that the lustre of the jewels decays 
upon them/ It is observable that this writer is very ex- 
plicit, and descends to a detail of the vestments, orna- 
ments, and decorations, of these idols, whom their priests 
set off and adorned with all possible care, to make them 
look more rich and glorious. And the reason of his being 
"so particular seems to be, that he might set their delectable 
things, as the prophet calls them, (Isa. xliv. 9.) in a true 
f light, and expose their unprofitableness and decay to a 
carnal and gross people, too apt to be affected with pomp 
and pageantry; and whose senses were likely to pervert 
their understanding, so as not to discern the cheat and fal- 
sity of such a worship. 

And they themselves shall afterward be eaten.] This 
may either refer to idols, worm-eaten through time, or td 
such living animals as, though they were the objects of the 
pagan worship, were eaten by others. The Christian 
fathers and apologists continually expose the heathens for 
worshipping such deitiefc, as might be sacrificed and eateri; 
and declare against the practice, as infinitely absurd and 
ridiculous. • Minucius Felix is Very pleasant on the occa- 
sion, particularly with respect to the ox Apis. Athanasius 
mentions it as a strong instance of the folly of the heathen 
worship, that those fishes and calves which the Egyptians 
worshipped were made the food of others. (Cont. Gent.) 
And the reasons why Moses beat the golden calf to powder, 
and made the Jews to drink of it, was, according to St. Je- 
rome, Ut discant contemnere, quod in secessum projici vide- 
rant ; i. e. that the people might learn to despise what they 
saw went down into the stomach, and out into the draught. 
But as the scope of this epistle seems directed to expose 
idols as mere dead things, the former sense seems pre* 
ferable. 
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Ver.l. iN'many editions this and the two other supple- 
mental parts are inscribed AavtfjX, and in some Siatcptcnis 
Aavn'ik. In the preface to this story it is said to be set 
apart from the beginning of Daniel, where it stands in the 
Roman editions ; others, as the Complut. and some Latin 
ones, make it to be the thirteenth chapter of that book. >But 
if what is here related belongs to the prophet Daniel, it 
should seem that what is therein contained happened be- 
fore some other remarkable particulars which are men- 
tioned in his book ; especially, if what Ignatius and Sulpi- 
tius Severus observe be well-grounded; viz. that the 
prophet Daniel was not above twelve years of age when 
this story happened. It has been concluded also from his 
established character, that it preceded Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream and its interpretation, because it is then said of 
Daniel, that he was looked upon as more wise and able 
than all the magicians, astrologers, and wise men, of the 
Chaldeans, which great repute he could not, it is thought, 
have obtained, but by some such wonderful action or de- 
termination as this which is here related. But Origen dis- 
claims this history as belonging at all to the book of Da- 
niel, an4 calls it tclfidriXov tov j3i/3Xfov /u'poc, a spurious part 
of it. (Epist. ad Jul. Afric see al$o Grabe, deVitiisLXX. 
Interp.) 

Ver. 2. A very fair woman, and one that feared the 
JjordJ] This is a great commendation of Susanna, that she 
was as virtuous and religious, as she was fair and beauti- 
ful ; qualities both very amiable, but yet do not always go 
together, as beauty often inclines the owners of it to vanity, 
exposes: them to dangers, and is an inlet io temptations. 
To excel therefore in both respects was much to the honour 
of Susanna, ^s what follows about the great care taken by 
her parents of her education is to their credit, and probably 
her being so virtuously disposed was the effect of it. 

Vcr. 4. Joacim was a great rich man.] Africanus ob- 
jects, that it is not credible that Joacim, the husband of 
Susanna, was so rich and powerful in the captivity, as he 
is here said to be. To this Origen replies, that the Jews 
that were carried away captives into Babylon, were not so 
plundered but that many among them were both rich and 
powerful. (See Tob. i. 13, 14. 22.) 'To his house the Jews 
seem to have resorted for advice, or as to a seat of justice. 
(Soever. G, 7. 28.) 

Ver. 5. The same year were appointed txvo of the ancients 
of the people to be judges.] The term ancients has not re- 
spect purely to their age, nor proves necessarily that they 
were far advanced in it : the sensual and impure love 
which inflamed them for Susanna, makes it more probable 
that they were in the vigour of their age. The government 
by ancients or elders was the regimen of most cities. We 
meet with them in several authors, and from them public 



sessions or meetings are styled senatus, and ytpovaiai; some- 
times these elders are called, Tptafivrepoi in general, some- 
times 7rp£aj3urcpot \aov ; these some think to be the judges 
here mentioned. Josephus says, that Moses appointed 
that every city should have a council of seven magistrates, 
men of exemplary virtue, and lovers of righteousness : 
(Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. Seld. de Syncdr. lib. ii. cap. G.) and 
this perhaps was the determinate number in his time, but 
anciently there seems to have been more ; for Boaz men- 
tions ten elders, who were probably the same with judges, 
in the city of Beth-lehem', Ruth iv. 2. (See note on Judith 
vi. 21.) But in this history two only are mentioned, and 
those as annually chosen ; a method and constitution, says 
Grotius, which obtained not among the Jews. He thinks 
them rather assessors to the aixpaXvTapKrjg, the chief or 
president among the captives. Their business was to be as- 
sisting by their advice and opinion, and to give counsel or 
determination in such cases as were brought beforo them, 
chiefly in suits of law, (ver. G.) or forensic matters. It is 
probable the Jews retained a sort of judicial power, even 
in their captivity, and that they executed some of the penal 
laws of Moses in smaller instances. Thus Haman tells 
Ahasuerus, Esth. iii. 8. that the Jews observed their own 
laws. This history of the accusation and trial of Susanna 
is a proof, says Calmet, that the Jews had their judges and 
methods of administering justice during the captivity; but 
that they had not the power of life and death, seems most 
probable. (See note on ver. G2.) 

Ancient judges, who seemed to govern the people.] Ot 
cSok-ouv Kuj3cpv£v. The Vulgate and Junius translate ac- 
cording to our version, with which that of Geneva and also 
Coverdale's agree. St. Jerome observes, that it is not 
without good reason that the text here says, that these 
elders seemed only to rule, for they who judge or govern 
with partiality and injustice, have only the honourable 
name of judges/and aro rulers in appearance only, rather 
than true and valuable magistrates; Qui injuste prasunt 
populo, tantam nomen habent judlcum; regere videntur 
populum, magis quam regant. There may also a second and 
more literal sense be given from the then state and condi- 
tion of the Jews ; for being in captivity, and under the do- 
minion and tyranny of the Chaldeans, they had rather a 
shadow of government among them than any Teal power 
and jurisdiction. But there is no necessity of under- 
standing these words of seeming power, or the abuse of it, 
as oW7 and videtur, are often used as mere expletives. 
Sec Mark x. 42. where ot dotcovirreg &?X HV > an expression 
very much resembling this, is rendered by St. Matthew, xx. 
25. ot aoxovrccj the rulers. And Luke xxii. 24. rig avrwv 
oWt tlvat /nt^wv, i. e. which of them should seem to be the 
greatest, as Geneva and Coverdale have it, means only, 
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which of them should be so. And thus Sokw irvav/ia Qtov 
fcX«v, 1 Cor. vii. 40. would be more properly and consist- 
ently, I conceive, rendered, I have the Spirit of God. There 
are other instances of this usage in this epistle : see xi. 16. 
xiv. 37. 

Ver. 9. And they perverted their oivn mind, and turned 
away their eyes, that they might not took unto Heaven, nor 
remember just judgments.] i. e. That they might not look 
unto nor reflect upon the God of heaven, nor remember his 
just judgments against such notorious sinners. Heaven, 
by a metonymy, means the Father of it. (See ver. 35. and 
Luke xv. 18.) The author of the book of Wisdom has the 
like observation, and makes the reason of men's going 
astray to be, Because their oivn wickedness hath blinded 
them, (ii.21.) The judicious Hooker has the following 
pertinent reflection upon the passage before us; "How 
should the brightness of wisdom shine where the windows 
of the soul are of very set purpose, closed? True religion 
hath many things in it, the only mention whereof galleth 
and fretteth wicked minds. Being therefore loath that in- 
quiry into such matters should breed a persuasion in the 
end, contrary unto that which they embrace, it is their en- 
deavour, as much as in them lieth, to banish quite and 
clean from their cogitation, whatsoever leadeth or pointeth 
that way. The fountain and well-spring of which impiety 
is a resolved purpose of mind, to reap in this world what 
sensual profit or pleasure soever the w r orld yieldeth, and 
not to be barred from any whatsoever, means available 
thereto. And this is the very radical cause of their athe- 
ism." (Eccl. Pol. b. v. p. 191.) 

Ver. 14. When they were gone out, they parted the one 
from the other, and turning back again, they came to the 
same place, and after that they had asked one another the 
cause, they acknowledged tlieir lust : then appointed they a 
time both together when they might find her alone.'] The 
description here is very natural of the artifice used on the 
occasion ; they pretend to go home as it were to dinner, 
and take a formal leave of each other, with hearts equally 
bent on mischief, and meditating the same wicked design. 
But hypocrisy and dissimulation were the least blemishes 
in their character. Lust, ever impatient to perpetrate its 
schemes, and satisfy its raging passion, hurries them both 
back to the same haunt, and conscious guilt urging to a 
confession, unites them in a shameful confederacy against 
virtue, of which by their station they ought to have been 
the guardians and protectors. 

Ver. 15. She was desirous to wash herself in the garden.] , 
St. Clirysostom takes occasion, from her great circum- 
spection and care to guard all the avenues of her heart, to 
compare her to a garden enclosed, to a spring shut, to a 
fountain sealed up. (Cant. iv. 12.) T Hv aX^Owc; tcnirog 
KSK\zt<7filvoG, k. t. X. Quasi hortus erat beatus, quern nemo 
poterat deprcedari, pitdicitice suaves effundens odores : quasi 
fons erat fide signatus, ex quo nemo petxdans pudicitice pul- 
chriiudinem poterat haurire. (Scrm. de Susanna, torn. vi. 
p. 141.) 

Ver. 19. Now when the two maids were gone forth, the tivo 
elders roseup.] St. Chrysostom observes, that these elders 
were like two wolves or lions, thathad seized upon a tender 
lamb, ijv fiovrj 2ou<ravva ava fiiaov rwv Suo \z6vtwv, k. t. X. 
" Susanna (says he) was alone in the midst of two hungry 
lions; none were ncarto assist or succour her, neither maid, 
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companion, neighbour, friend, nor relation, only God was 
inspector and witness, who indeed could have hindered 
the wicked attempt, but permitted this trial that he might 
publish Susanna's virtue, and the others' incontinence ; and, 
at the same time, by her exemplary conduct, give a pattern 
to the sex of the like resolution and constancy, in case of 
temptation." (Ibid.) 

Ver. 20. We are in love with thee.] The tempter was not 
wanting to suggest reasons to them, such as they were, to 
encourage their boldness. They urge their suit from .the 
opportunity of privacy, and the secret passion which they 
conceived for her; they would persuade her it was love oc- 
casioned their fondness, as if a name so tender belonged 
to their brutal design. Such carnal and sensual love differs 
as much from the real and virtuous passion so called, as 
good money from counterfeit coin, or trath from falsehood; 
'Ev ImOvfiiq. gov lafitv, which the Vulgate literally renders, • 
in concupiscentia tui sumus, is a particular idiom, it resem- 
bles that of St. Paul, Iv aapKt uvat, Rom. viii. 9. and that 
mode of speech among the Latins, In voluptatibus esse T in 
vitiis esse, which we meet with- in Seneca, Epist. 59. 

Ver. 21. If thou wilt not, we will bear witness against 
thee.'] St. Chrysostom finely harangues upon these words, 
JLarlypvai ttjv ^ovaavvav ol irapavofioi, k. t. A. ?. e. The ruf- 
fians seize upon Susanna, and first they attack her by 
discourse, and endeavour to intimidate her by threats, 
hoping to prevail that way. " We are the rulers of the 
people, the guardians of the laws, have the power of bind- 
ing and loosing, of acquitting or condemning; you are in 
our hands, may comply safely, there is none present to 
make any discovery; come, consent to lie with us." On 
which he breaks out into the following exclamation, " Hei 
mihi, quos pastores arbitrabar, lupos video; quos arbitra- 
bar eorum, qui teinpestate jactantur, esse portus, hi nau- 
fragium ' excitarunt." And then he introduces Susanna 
thus nobly replying to these wicked tempters : " Ye shall 
not ruin my honour, nor violate my chastity; I will not 
consent to disgrace my parents, nor bring a reflection" on 
my family: I will not injure or grieve my husband, nor for- 
feit my conjugal faith to him, by an unlawful and sinful 
compliance; a violent and unjust death is more eligible 
than to consent to your impure solicitations. My husband 
is always present, if not in person, yet in my thoughts and 
affections; nor can I so soon or easily forget my parents' 
valuable instructions, whose image and example are always 
before my eyes." (Ibid.) 

Ver. 22. I am straitened on every side.] And well might 
she say so ; for cither way she was exposed to death. If 
she prostituted herself to their wicked desires, it was death 
by their laws; and if she refused to consent to their soli- 
citations, she exposed herself thereby to the same peril of 
death, by an accusation which the, authority of the wit- 
nesses would make weighty and convincing, though in itself 
false. Her resolution therefore to withstand the temptation 
was noble, and as such is commended by all antiquity. 
St. Ambrose particularly thus honourably speaks of her«: 
" Sancta Susanna, denuntiato falsi testimonii terrore, cum 
hinc se vidcrct urgcri periculo, inde opprobrio, maluit 
honcsta morte vitare opprobrium, quam studio salutis tur- 
pem vitam subire. Itaquo dum honestati iutendit, ctiara 
vitam rcservavit: quae si id quod sibi videbatur ad vitam 
utile pneoptavisset, non tantam reportasset gloriam. Immb 
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ctiam poenam criminis forsitan non cvasissct. Advcrtimus 
itaquo quod id quod turpc est, non potest esse utile, ncquo 
rursusid quod honcstum est, inutile." (Do Officiis, cap.14. 
lib. iii.) 

Vcr. 23. It is better for me to fall into your Jtands, and 
not to do it, than to sin in the sight of the Lord.] Alptr6v 
pot len-fv. Almost all tho versions use the comparative de- 
gree, except the Greek, which has cupcruv l<m, L e. it is good 
and cligiblo to fall into your hands, and not to commit the 
sin, and thereby displease God. A comparison, says St. 
Jerome, cannot be here properly formed ; for to say con- 
tinency is better, is allowing some sort of goodness to the 
sin itself. The Greek, therefore, says he, may be supposed 
not to use it, " Nc viderctur comparationc peccati, quod 
erat bonum, hoc appellare melius." (Hicron. in lod.) But 
this remark seems rather nfee than just; for, besides that 
there arc many instances in approved authors, where the 
positive is used for the comparative, the comparison is 
not here instituted of the morality of the actions, but of the 
danger attending them ; or, in other words, that it is better 
to suffer a temporal than an eternal punishment. Many of 
the fathers, as St. Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom, Bernard, 
Austin, have wrote set panegyrics upon Susanna's wise 
conduct and determination. The last of these draws a long 
parallel between her and the famed Lucrctia, the heroine 
of Roman story; the boasted pattern of chastity for all 
ages: — " What is Lucretia when compared to Susanna? 
She murders herself, though she knew herself innocent : the 
action so much celebrated, was rather rashness than forti- 
tude, the effect not of any superior love of chastity, but of 
weakness, or false modesty. She was too delicate, it 
seems, to bear the thought of a shameful action committed 
even against her consent and concurrence, without re- 
venging it rashly upon herself. Seipsam etiam non adultera 
occidit; non est pudicitice caritas, sed pudoris infirmitas. 
Or some tincture of pride was lurking under it. She was 
afraid lest any should think her guilty of the crime, if she 
did not resent it thus unnaturally. She could not content 
herself with the approbation and testimony of her own con- 
science, unless she shewed her detestation of the fact by 
killing herself, to avoid the very suspicion of it. She ought 
Tather to have hindered the base action of Tarquin at the 
expense of her own life, than throw it away afterward out 
of mere vexation. Herein Susanna exceeded her, that she 
was so far from consenting to the brutal attempt of 'the 
elders, that she chose rather to expose herself to the mani- 
fest danger of death, than comply with their vile solicita- 
tions..— Lucrctia killed herself, innocent as she was, lest 
;shc should appear guilty; and it is this very considera- 
tion of her innocence that aggravates her fault. Why 
"should she kill herself if she was noways dupable? and if 
she was culpable any ways by consenting, she must then 
certainly be thought to have killed herself, merely to have 
it supposed that she was innocent. Si adultera, cur lau- 
data; sipudica, cur occisa? Susanna was no less sensible 
of the rudeness offered, but she did not think it her duty 
to punish upon herself another's crime, and to add to the 
.sin of others, that of wilful murder of herself; Nee in sc 
nlta est crimen aliorum, ne aliorum. sceleribus adderet sua. 
.(August, lib. i. de Civit. Dei, cap. 18.) 

Vcr. 24. With that Susanna cried with a loud voice, and 
the two elders cried out against her.] One hears, says St. 



Bernard, two cries very different, and for very different 
reasons. Susanna cries like an innocent lamb, iu danger 
of being devoured, and tho two elders roar liko ravenous 
wolves for their prey, or because they were disappointed 
of it. St. Chrysostom has the very same comparison, " Cla- 
mor ut luporum gravium, ct balantis ovicuko inter cos." 
She cries to fetch in help, and to attest her innocence; they 
to drown her shrieks, and to cover their own crime by 
turning accusers, for they now quitted their office as judges, 
by appearing as witnesses and informers. 

Vcr. 32. Tliese wicked men commanded to uncover her 
face, for she was covered.] The way of covering the head 
was used chiefly on three occasions: — 1. In cases of grief 
and mourning. (2 Sam. xix.) 2. As an expression of re- 
servedness and modesty, as in tho instance of Rebecca, 
Gen. xxiv. 65. and this of Susanna. 3. As a testimony or 
token of the greatest respect and reverence, or when an in- 
ferior was unable to bear the sight and splendour of an- 
other's majesty and greatness. Thus Elijah, (1 Kings xix. 
13.) when ho heard the voice of God upon Mount Horeb, 
wrapped his face in his mantle. Covering the face with a 
veil was the universal practice of almost all nations. The 
Romans in particular were so strict and punctual in the 
use of it, that when C. Sulpicius Gallus knew his wife had 
appeared abroad without it, he divorced her only on that 
account. And from this covering, as the critics observe, 
the Latin word nubere, which at first signified no more than 
to cover with a veil, came to express marriage. Calmct 
thinks, that these judges ordered her to be uncovered under 
the pretext that it was an instance of disrespect to their 
office and quality, to continue veiled in their presence, es- 
pecially when -cited before them as a criminal: or, per- 
haps, pretending that her guilt would discover itself in her 
countenance, though doubtless the true reason was that 
given in the text, that they might feed their eyes with her 
beauty. 

Ver. 34. And laid their hands upon her head.] A form 
used among the Jews, when one accused another of a 
capital crime : (sec Lev. xxiv. 14.) by which ceremony 
these elders signified that they now appeared as witnesses, 
and had given the true testimony against her, and thought 
her worthy of death ; and.it was customary, according to 
the Jewish writers, to say, Let thy blood be upon thine oivn 
head, which by thy guilt thou hast brought on thyself And 
to this alludes probably that other ceremony among them, 
of laying the hands upon the head of the victim intended 
for the sacrifice. (Lev* i. 4. iv. 4. 24. xvi. 21.) 

Vcr. 45. Therefore when she was led to be put to death, 
ihe Lord raised up the holy spirit of a young youth, whose 
name was Daniel] It hath been objected against this histo- 
ry, that what is here related could not happen when Daniel 
was a youth, much less when he was ira&aptov vedrrepov, 
as the Greek expresses it; for it appears from vcr. 65. or 
the last verse of this story, according to some ancient ver- 
sions, that Astyagcs was at this time dead, and Cyrus 
reigned in his stead. NowDanicl, say some objectors, was 
then well advanced in years. To this it is answered, that 
this history happened a long timo before, and that the verse 
referred .to about Astyagcs docs not at all concern this 
narration, but that of Bel and the Dragon, which imme- 
diately follows ; and accordingly in many editions, both 
Greek and Latin, it is made the very beginning of it. (Sec 
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Du Pin's Prel. Disc, p.- 24.) As to Daniel's age, several 
writers expressly say, that he was only twelve years old at 
this time. (See Sulpit. Sever. Sac. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 2. Theo- 
doret. in cap. i; Ezek. Ignat. Ep. ad Magnes.) It seems as 
if God, by the mouth as it were of an infant, meant to con- 
found the malice and cunning of these elders, and to detect 
their hypocrisy and iniquity. " One sees in this story 
(says St. Chrysostom) how. far it pleases God to permit 
the malice and \vckcdness of men to proceed, and how far 
he seems to abandon his servants: he permits Susanna to 
be condemned to death, and even to be led forth to public 
punishment, to prove her faith and constancy unto the end ; 
in like manner as he tried the faith' of Abraham, by letting 
Isaac come "to the very spot where he was to be offered as 
a sacrifice, and not interposing till his father had bound 
him, actually had taken the knife, and stretched out his 
hand to kill him. But as he sent his angel in the very in- 
stant to hinder him from laying his hands upon, or doing any 
harm to, his son, and to assure him that he was pleased with 
this signal instance of his obedience, so, to prevent the evil 
intended against Susanna, the Lord raised up the holy spirit 
of young Daniel, to undeceive the people, and make them 
open their eyes." (Serm. de Susan, tom.vi.) "It should 
seem (says St. Jerome, from the text), that the spirit did 
not then first enter into Daniel, but that it was already 
in him, only quiescent on account of his tender age : but an 
occasion now offering to rescue thereby oppressed inno- 
cence, it appeared, and acted with power and clearness in 
favour of justice; God exemplifying in this instance, that 
his spirit, when ho pleases, acts independently,' or without 
regard to the weakness or minority of age, which serves 
rather to make his Divine power the more illustrious." 

Ver. 46. WIio cried with a loud voice, I ark innocent from 
the blood of this woman.'] God opposed to the two elders a 
child in comparison, and made innocent Daniel the judgd 
of these corrupt ones; I am clear, says he, from the blood 
of this woman. u He uses (says St. Ambrose) the same ex- 
pression with regard to Susanna, as Pilate dicf with respect 
to the holy Jesus, but does it much better, and more con-, 
sistently; for he urges it for the deliverance of innocent 
blood, whereas Pilate bore testimony to his being a just 
man, whom he delivered up soon after as a criminal, which 
greatly aggravated his fault, Gravius est peccatum unum 
eundemque et pronuntiare justum, et tradere quasi crimino- 
sum. Daniel, by his declaration, freed the people from tho 
mistake they lay under and the sin they were about to com- 
mit, whereas Pilate by his conduct confirmed the Jews in 
their wicked design." It is surprising that the words of so 
young a person should affect the people so all on a sudden, 
and make them defer the execution of a sentence pronounced 
in form upon the deposition of two witnesses, so irreproach- 
able in all appearance; it should seem that God, who alone 
can rule the will and affections, touched the hearts of this 
people, and inclined them at this time to attend favourably 
to what the inspired youth offered in behalf of distressed 
innocence. They had judged too hastily upon the depo- 
sition of two such witnesses, without taking the necessary 
precaution to be assured of the truth of their testimony: 
especially as Susanna's conduct had always been such as 
put her beyond suspicion of the crime charged upon her, 
tind she denied so solemnly that she had been guilty of it. 

Ver. 48. So he standing in the midst of them said, Are ye 



hich fools, ye sons of Israel, that without examination or 
knowledge of the truth, ye have condemned a daughter of 
Israel?] St. Bernard observes, that though Daniel saw 
himself alone amongst so great a multitude, yet was he not 
afraid or ashamed, notwithstapding the great authority of 
these elders among the people, to oppose himself against 
their false accusation, and the sentence pronounced there- 
upon; He chose rather to be thought guilty of rashness 
and presumption for the honest freedom he had taken, than 
to be found guilty before God in betraying truth and inno- 
cence by his silence. Sulpitius observes, that the extra- 
ordinary courage and unusual boldness discovered by one 
so young on this occasion, before so numerous an assem- 
bly, was the very reason that induced those Jews who had 
passed the sentence upon her, to enter again into the exami- 
nation of the cause : " Enimvero multitudo Judaeorum quae 
turn aderat, non sine Domino existimans, puerum con- 
tempts aetatulas, in hauc constantiam prorupisse, favore 
accommodate, in consilium revertitur." (Sacr. Hist, lib.iu 
cap. 2.) 

Ver. 50. And the elders said unto him, Come, sit down 
among us, and shew it us, seeing God hath given thee the ho* 
nourofan elder.] KaOtaov lv /ilo-^ ifyxwv. This compliment 
was paid him on account of the superior wisdom which he 
discovered. See Luke iii. 46. where our Saviour is de- 
scribed at twelve years old, the supposed age of Daniel, as 
sitting in the midst of the Jewish doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions. But who are they who 
invite Daniel to this honour? if the persons who speak 
thus civilly to him are the elders tnat accused Susanna, 
we must then either imagine, that what is here spoken and 
offered him, is by way of sneer or raillery, to insult his 
youth, and to expose his forwardness and presumption, in 
pretending to reform the judgment of the whole assembly, 
or else that they thought to win upon him, and gain him 
over by their flattery. But it is more probable, that the 
persons who addressed Daniel in this obliging and ho- 
nourable manner, were different elders or assessors, not in 
the plot or interest of the two others, but acting agreeably 
to their public office and character, and therefore well in- 
clined to detect the falsity of the accusation, and to re- 
examine the cause for that purpose. 

. Ver. 52. Thou that art tvaxen old in wickedness, now thy 
sins which thou hast committed are come to light.] 'HjuEpwv 
tcaK(~ov ire7rakaiu)/jL(ve. It should seem as if Daniel here al- 
luded to the term elder, especially if that word is literally 
to be understood ; by adding kukw the expression answers 
to TrX^pi?c iravTog SoAou, Acts xiii. 10. and mirXri^wfiivog 
navy adiKt<$, Rom. i. 29. Sins may here either be under- 
stood strictly, and the sense be, "Thy former wicked way 
of life, which thou hast had the artifice to conceal, is now 
apparent, or may hence be inferred :" or, by a metonymy, 
we may understand afiaQriat of the punishment due to sins, 
(see Numb. xvi.2G. ITim. v. 22. Apoc. xviii. 4.) and then 
the sense will be, " The punishment due to thy many sins 
hath now overtaken thee." 

Ver. 54. Under a mastic-tree. And Daniel said . . . Even 
now the angel of God hath received the sentence of God to 
cut thee in two.] Daniel, in his reply to the elders, alludes to 
the Greek names of the trees, under which they said the 
fact was committed, and from the very names of these trees 
pronounces sentence to their confusion. When one of them 
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said, (hat he saw the adulterous act wo <t\Ivov, Daniel 
answers in allusion to crxtvov, The angel of God is ready, 
axtvai ere fitaov, to cut thee in two : and when the other elder 
said it was iirotrpivov, Daniel replies, in allusion to this like- 
wise, The angel of the Lord ivaiteth with the sword, Trplaai at 
/xlaov; which allusions arc not, nor can be, preserved in our 
language. The Vulgate retains the Greek names of these 
trees ; the one is called prinus, the other schi7ius. The re- 
flection we may draw from the condemnation of these 
ciders, expert no doubt in the art of defence, as well as 
accusation, is, that the Spirit of God makes use of -such 
means as he sees most proper to confound wickedness and 
injustice ; if he had not in some measure blinded the reason 
of these wicked elders, it would have been easy for them 
to have eluded the force of Daniel's questions, and to have 
prevented the consequence drawn from his answers, by 
saying only, that they did not trouble themselves to be so 
particular as to mind the sort of tree they were criminally 
concerned under, it was sufficient that they saw them inde- 
cently acting together in such a part of the garden, and 
under the covert of some shady tree. As the allusion in 
these verses is founded upon the Greek names, some have 
from thence inferred, that this history could notbe written 
by Daniel, but was wrote originally in the Greek tongue by 
some Hellenistic Jew: to which Origen replies, that Da- 
niel never used the terms or names of the trees as they oc- 
cur in the Greek, but such other Hebrew or Chaldee words, 
as the verb that signifies to cut dsunder, best answered to : 
that the Greek interpreter, it is probable, in order to pre- 
serve the force of the original, changed the names of the 
trees, and sought out such other names instead of them, as 
had the same allusions as the original ones had which were 
lost. Many instances of this figure of speech, called paro- 
nomasia, are to be found in the sacred writings; in the 
Hebrew of the fifth chapter of Isaiah, ver. 7. it is, he looked 
for lOS^D mischpat, but behold TOWD mischpach ; for righ- 
teousness HpTS tsedaka, biit behold HpJ^ tsaaka,acry. (See 
also Isa. xxiv.18. and Vitringa in Isa. p. 120.) The allusion 
is observable in the Hebrew text* of Eccles. vii. 1. but 
Dan. v. 25. 28. is nearest to the passage before us. Many 
other examples might be collected out of both Testaments: 
see Jer. i. 11, 12. Ezck. vii. 6. Hos. ix. 15. Amos v. 5. 
viii. 2. John xv. 2. Rom. i. 29 — 31. xii. 3. 2 Thess. iii. 11. 
Hcb. xi. 37. all which instances have an affinity of sound 
with each other, like these of Daniel, but cannot easily be 
translated into another language, and therefore the beauty 
of them is frequently lost. 

: ,Vcr. 55. The angel of God hath received the. sentence of 
God to cut thee in two.] The punishing offenders by saw- 
ing them in two with a wooden or iron saw, to which Da- 
niel here seems to allude, was in use among the ancients. 
We arc assured that the Thracians sawed men asunder 
alive, Val. Max. lib. ix. cap. 2. by Suetonius, that rebels 
and betrayers of their country were punished this way ; 
and by Tertullian, Apol. cap. 3. that it was used of old to 
those who were false to their creditors. It appears from 
the laws of the twelve tables, that this punishment was an- 
nexed to certain atrocious crimes, but was so seldom put 
in execution, that Aulus Gcllius says he never read of any 
that suffered it. (Noct. Attic, lib. xii.) This is thought to 
be the punishment inflicted by Samuel on Agag, the enemy 
of God's people, 1 Sam. xv. 33. and by David on the 



Ammonites, 2 Sam. xii. 31. It was by Nebuchadnezzar 
threatened to the blasphemers of the true God, Dan. iii. 29, 
In general it is observed, that all those places of Scripture, 
where the word *p&parats, to divide, or break asunder, is 
used in the Hebrew text, for putting to death; probably al- 
lude to this punishment. In St. Matthew the wicked ser- 
vant is threatened to be cut asunder, and to have his por- 
tion with the hypocrites, xxiv. 51. Among the sufferings 
of the saints of the Old Testament, the apostle mentions 
their being sawn asunder, lirQiaZrwav, Heb. xi. 37. which 
the Jews and Christians by tradition understand of Isaiah, 
who is said to have been put to death. in this manner by 
Manasses king of Judah, for boasting he had seen the Lord 
sitting on his throne. (Isa. vi. 1.) 

Ver. 5G. O thou seed of Canaan, and not of Judah.'] 
This is spoken by way of the greatest reproach ; for the 
Canaanitcs were a cursed generation from an accursed fa- 
ther, so overgrown with wickedness, that God devoted them 
to destruction, and to be cut off from that good land which 
they possessed, that he might place Israel therein, the seed 
of blessed parents, whom for their father's sake he loved, 
and entailed his blessings upon. The expression here is 
the same with that Ezek. xvi. 3. Thy birth and thy nativity 
is of the land of Canaan, thy father was a Hittite, and thy 
mother an Amorite: so of the elder it is observed here, that 
he resembled the manners of Canaan more than those of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, his ancestors, and is therefore 
said to be of the seed of Canaan, because those, in Scrip- 
ture dialect, whose manners we resemble, are said to be 
our parents. And as the name Canaan, in the Greek *2a\o$, 
i. e. commotion or agitation, alludes probably to that dis- 
orderly ferment in his blood, which betrayed him into that 
sin that derived the curse upon his posterity, so one thus 
wantonly and viciously disposed is properly said to derive 
his descent from him. There is also an expression resem- 
bling this, Hos. xii. 7. where Ephraim, on account of his 
injustice, violence, calumny, and false accusation, is called 
by way of indignation Canaan, according to the rendering 
of the LXX. Vulgate, and oriental versions. That of Ge- 
neva has it in the text, and this marginal annotation on it, 
Ephraim is more like the wicked Canaanite, than godly Abra- 
ham, or Jacob ; intimating, that they were so unlike Jacob 
their father beforementioned, that they were not to be re- 
puted his genuine seed, but, as if their birth and nativity were 
of the land of Canaan, had forfeited their right to the privi- 
leges and blessings belonging to Israel, and were become 
heirs of the curse annexed to Canaan and his posterity. It 
is observable, that where Ephraim is reproached as Canaan, 
Judah is before commended. (Sec xi. 12.) For the tribe 
of Judah, for the generality, retained the public worship of 
God, its purity, at least truth of worship, and was compa- 
ratively faithful, and that kingdom was the lawful succes- 
sion of David's lineage. The Jews have a tradition, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, that when Israel came out of Egypt 
and were encompassed on one side by a mountain, on an- 
other by the Red Sea, on another by the army of Pharaoh, 
and even quite shut in, the other tribes despaired and de- 
sired to return into Egypt, only Judah, with confidence in 
God, entered. into the sea, and so deserved the kingdom. 
With respect to this fact, Judah is said in the place last 
referred to, and which ought indeed to begin the next chap : 
ter, to be a witness of God's word, and as a faithful assertor 
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thereof, descended with God into the sea, and was most 
faithful among the holy ones, so as to believe the words of 
God commanding him. (See Pocock, in loc.) 

Ver. 61. And they rose against the two elders.] See Apost. 
Constit. lib. ii. 49. 51. The Jewish writers, though they 
do not look upon this history as authentic, yet have a tra- 
ditional account of the same story, differing only in.the re- 
lation of it. They make the two elders to be punished by 
Nebuchadnezzar, by being roasted, or cast into the fire 
(burning among the Chaldeans being the punishment for 
adultery); and not by their own people, as mentioned in 
the following verse. They will have these elders to have 
been Ahab and Zedekiah, mentioned Jer. xxix. 21. of whom 
it is there said, that they committed villany in Israel, by 
adultery with their neighbours' wives. (Sec Orig. Epist. ad 
African. Jerom. Epist. 10. and Com. in loc. and on Dan. 
xiii.) The last clause of ver. 5. here, has been thought by 
some to countenance this opinion: but this is a mere fancy 
and conceit, the meaning of that sentence being only, that 
these elders resembled those corrupt ones which the pro- 
phet there speaks of; and it seems more probable from the 
following vcrse^ that these elders were stoned, as they suf- 
fered according to the law of Moses, or in the manner ap- 
pointed by it for such a crime, and in such sort a^ they in- 
tended to have done unto Susanna. 

Ver. 62. And they put them to death.] Though the Jews, 
as Origcn and others maintain, might have the power of the 
sword sometimes in their dispersions, yet it may be ques- 
tioned, how far they had the power of life and death during 
their captivity under the Chaldeans. It seems more pro- 
bable that they had riot such a power, and therefore the 
Jewish writers will have these elders to have been punished 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Under the Romans, who gave the 
Jews as much liberty as the Babylonians, it is certain they 
had not this power of life and death, as appears from John 
xviii. 31. It is not lawful for us to put any man to death. 



It is more likely that they had only magistrates, judges, and 
courts of justice of their own to decide differences in cases 
of property, in a way peculiar to themselves; as. Strabo, 
quoted by Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 12.) says, they 
had at Alexandria in the like state. However this be, it is 
certain these elders deserved a very exemplarypunishment; 
as their crime was greatly enhanced from their public cha- 
racter as judges, and their sway and authority as such 
among the people, and yet made use of all the respect and 
esteem which their age and office procured them, to colour 
and conceal their detestable crimes. 

Ver. 63. Therefore Chelcias and his wife praised God for 
their daughter Susanna ... because there was no dishonesty 
found in her.] As her father and mother, her children and 
all her kindred wept, (ver. 33.) at the unexpected charge 
against Jier, so their joy, no doubt, was proportionally 
great for her deliverance. " They praised God (says St. 
Jerome) not so much for the preservation of her life, which 
she would have lost very happily as being innocent, but 
because he had afforded her grace and strength enough not 
to fall under the temptation, and that he had so signally 
glorified his name by so miraculous a protection of inno- 
cence." The fathers greatly extol the constancy of Susanna, 
and call her the glory of her sex; as on the contrary they 
style these eldeTS the shame and reproach of theirs. 

Ver. 64. From that day Daniel was had in great reputa- 
tion in the sight of the people.] It is one objection among 
others brought against this history of Susanna, that Daniel 
was not advanced upon the occasion that this story men- 
tions; viz. for delivering Susanna from death by his wisdom, 
but rather for the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream. 
(Dan. ii. 48.) But may we not conceive a double advance- 
ment of Daniel? the first by his judgment concerning Su- 
sanna, whereby he came into great credit with the people ; 
and the second occasioned by his expounding -the dream, 
whereby he came into favour and reputation before the king. 
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Ver. 1. MlING Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and 
Oyrus of Persia received his kingdom.] Herodotus confirms 
this, telling us in express words, that Astyages was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Cyrus. This immediate succession 
of Cyrus to his grandfather is vouched by Diodorus, Justin, 
Strabo, Clemens Alexander, Lactantius, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Austin, and others: but these, as they have copied after He- 
rodotus, add no weight to the scale. But though the above 
writers give Astyages no other successor than Cyrus, nor is 
any notice at all taken of any other in the Canon of Ptolemy, 
yet Xenophon (Cyropoed. lib. i. cap. 19.) does, and likewise 
Josephus. (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12.) The former calls the suc- 
cessor of Astyages, CyaxaTes; and the latter gives him the 
name of Darius, adding, that he overturned the kingdom of 



Babylon, being assisted in that enterprise by his nephew 
Cyrus: which is consonant both to Scripture and chrono- 
logy. For if we suppose that Astyages had no other suc- 
cessor but Cyrus, we must allow him to have lived a hun- 
dred years and upwards. Could we believe that Astyages 
lived to so great an age, wc should not scruple to follow 
Herodotus. But it is certain from Dan. v. 31. that Darius 
the Mede, or Cyaxares the Second (for they mean the same 
person), succeeded immediately. Perhaps the reason that 
Cyaxares is not mentioned as succeeding, may be his reign- 
ing only two years at Babylon after he took it, and at his 
death Cyrus became master of the whole empire: and be- 
cause the other had no more than the name and shadow of 
the sovereignty, excepting only in Media, which was his 
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own proper dominion. Our translators follow the Greek, 
Arabic, and Syriac copies, but the Vulgato places this verso 
at the end of the history of Susanna. 

Ver.2. And Daniel conversed ivith the king, and xvas ho- 
noured above all his friends.] It is not agreed what king is 
here meant, whether Astyages, Darius his son, or Cyrus his 
grandson. Calmet declares for the last; Messieurs of 
Port-Royal think the account of Bel suits with neither of 
the three, as it is well known they worshipped the sun, and 
not such an idol. Besides, what is mentioned ver. 28, 29. 
that the Babylonians were angry with and threatened to 
destroy the king and his house on account of the destruction 
of the Dragon, is an instance of outrageous behaviour not 
at all consistent with their being lately subdued by Darius 
and Cyrus. They suppose therefore this to have happened 
under Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, with 
whom Daniel was in as high esteem as he had been under 
Nebuchadnezzar. And they place this history about A. M. 
3442. the beginning of Evil-Merodach's reign, Daniel being 
then, as is supposed, about fifty-six years of age. 

Ver. 3. An idol called Bel'] This Bel was the great and 
national idol of the Babylonians, who had erected a most 
magnificent and sumptuous temple for it. As Baal is said 
to be the proper name of Belus, the king of Babel or Baby- 
lon, next after Nimrod, and as he is said to be the first man 
that was deified, or reputed a god after his death, so the said 
name is supposed by learned men more peculiarly and pri- 
marily to belong to him. And accordingly the Hebrew Baal 
answering to the Chaldee Bel, it is this successor of Nimrod 
that we are to understand by the god that is palled by the 
name of Belin this history. Ninus his son erected a statue or 
idol to his father Belus, to be worshipped, and thereby gave 
the first hint to idolatry, or image-worship, as many learned 
maintain. This image or idol of Belus is, they say, what is 
here called Bel, or Baal, contracted, and continued until Da- 
niel's time, when it was destroyed by Darius the Mede, or 
Cyrus, upon the discovery of the imposture of Bel's priests. 

And there were spent upon him every day twelve great 
measures of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six vessels of 
wine.] There are but two ancient writers that make any 
mention of the history of Bel ; viz. this apocryphal one, 
and Josephus Ben-Gorion, and their accounts differ in se- 
veral particulars. The learned Selden hath extracted from 
the latter the daily allowance made to Bel, and makes it to 
be, Juvencus, 10 arietes, 100 pulli columbarum, et 70 panes 
subcinericii, et 10 amphoree vini. Though they vary in the 
stated quantity of provisions, yet they had some warrant, 
says he, from sacred history, vizi Jer. li. 44. to represent 
Bel so voracious, and to countenance his being served in 
so plentiful a manner by the idolatrous priests. (Seld. 
Syntag. 2. de Belo et Dracone.) 

Ver. 4. And the king said unto him, Wliy dost thou not 
worship Bel ?] It should seem that the king did not know 
but that Daniel worshipped Bel, but by his not accompa- 
nying him with the rest when he went daily to worship 
him. But as Daniel hated all hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion, he was too good to seem to countenanco by his pre- 
sence what he inwardly abhorred. But, that he might not 
appear to stay away through a supercilious pride or ob- 
stinacy, he assigns the reason in the following verse, for 
not joining in this idolatrous worship, and the reason-is both 
natural and cogent ; viz. that idols aTe inanimate senseless 



things, and both unworthy and insensible of the honour 
paid them: that God alone, who made all things by his 
power, even those very persons whose skill and ingenuity 
contrived and fashioned these idols, was the true object of 
worship, the ever-living God, subsisting in and from him- 
self; the sovereign Being from whom all others derived 
their existence, and upon whom they depend for their pre- 
servation and continuance. 

Ver. G. Thinkest thou not that Bel is a living god? seest 
thou not how much he eateth and drinketh every day ?] One 
may easily judge what sort of god this Bel, the god of the 
Babylonians was, and how imperfect and insufficient to his 
own existence and happiness, who was beholden to his vo- 
taries for his daily sustenance and refreshment in the opi- 
nion of his very worshippers. But though the idol had no 
use of or occasion for this prodigious quantity of provi- 
sions, as being insensible of what was set before it, yet the 
devil, who inhabited and acted therein, greatly availed him- 
self of the cheat and imposition put upon the credulous peo- 
pie, and thoughhe atenone of the'good things prepared, but 
left them to feed the luxury of the priests, yet, in the false 
religion maintained and propagated by them, he found 
means in return to satisfy a more craving appetite, viz. his 
insatiable appetite to ruin and destroy souls. (See Port- 
Royal Com. in loc.) What a strange blindness must 
possess this idolatrous king, to fall down beforo such a 
despicable object of worship ! and how meah and grovel* 
ing must his conceptions be, whom it became necessary to 
convince, that his god did not eat all, to prove him to be 
no god ! as if a necessity of eating was any proof of divi- 
nity, and not rather an argument of decay and mortality ; 
and as if all-sufficiency was not a distinguishing and an es- 
sential attribute of the Deity ! How much juster was the 
conclusion of a much wiser king, who, because of God's 
absolute perfection and independency on any of his crea- 
tures, said unto the Lord, Thou art my God; my goods are 
nothing unto thee, Psal. xvi. 2. where the rendering of the 
LXX. who insert the particle or*, is far more strong and 
beautiful, una ry Kvpfqj, Kupeoe fxov u <rv, on rtov ayaSQv 
fxov ov -xptlav ?x E <c- And so the Vulgate, Dixi Domino, 
Deus metis es tu, quoniam bonorum meorum non eges. 

Ver. 11. BeVs priests said, Lo> we go out ; but thou, O king, 
set on the meat, and make ready the wine, and shut the door 
fast, and seal itivith thine own signet.] The wretched sor- 
didness of these priests of Bel, who, through a greediness 
of gaining the offerings themselves, made the people be- 
lieve that their god ate up all that was offered in his tem- 
ple, is not so much to be wondered at, as they were hea- 
thens and priests of a false religion; " They are an image 
of such (if any such there be of the sacred order, say Mes- 
sieurs of Port-Royal) who, through a selfish principle, are 
tempted to make free with the corban, or possess them- 
selves of the goods of the church, which being a solemn tri- 
bute and homage paid by some among the faithful to God, 
and an instance of their pious acknowledgment for the 
many blessings received from him, and devoted by them to 
holy purposes, are scaled with the seal of the Most High, 
as things sacred and forbidden to be touched, and cannot 
be appropriated to private uses, without the guilt of mani- 
fest injustice, and even of sacrilege itself. If there be any 
such, who, after the example of these idolatrous priests, 
convert holy offerings to their own personal emolument} 
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abuse consecrated things, or seize on what was given for 
the relief of his poor members, they are not the true pas- 
tors, who enter into the sheepfold by the right door, but 
come in by some private entrance, some' unwarrantable 
way, like thieves and robbers." (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 19. Then laughed Daniel, and held the king that 
he should not go in, and said, Behold now the pavement, 
and mark well whose footsteps are these.'] " One knows not 
(says Tertullian, <idv. Valentin, cap. (>.) whether to laugh 
at the folly or lament seriously the blindness of this prince, 
who suffered himself thus to be imposed upon by his self- 
interested priests." Daniel laughs at his folly, as know- 
ing that some errors are best exposed by ridicule and con r 
tempt. " Let us laugh (say Messieurs of Port-Royal) 
when we look upon the ashes strewed through the temple 
of this false god, and the footsteps of these robbers of his 
offerings, who ridiculously attempted to establish, the divi- 
nity of Bel upon their own lying and gluttony: but let us 
lament with tears of blood, if there be any in the church 
who thus play the hypocrite, and fall upon the piety of the 
faithful. It is by men's footsteps and goings, i.e. by their 
conduct and manner of behaviour in the temple of the 
Lord, that one only justly knows whether they be robbers 
or true pastors. It is by considering whether they be open 
,or secret workers, and looking into their works, whether 
they be those of darkness or light. For those who, like these 
.priests of Bel, walk in darkness, know not where they set 
their feet, and the traces of them, discovered by the light of 
truth, shew the hidden work they have been about. Happy 
for them if ashes were the symbol and token of their peni- 
tence." (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 22. Tlien the king was angry, and took the priests- 
with their wives and children . . . and slew them.'] A con- 
duct so blamable in the priests, and so scandalous an im- 
posture in persons dedicated to holy .offices and the care 
of religious affairs, carries in it something so shocking and 
unworthy of their character, that one is not at all surprised 
at the rigour with which this king punished a cheat so de- 
testable ; for nothing is more criminal than fraud in mat- 
ters of religion, or to impose upon the simplicity of per- 
sons who rest their belief often upon the authority of their 
pastors, whose integrity they entertain a good opinion of, 
and think they can safely depend upon. But these crafty 
priests of Bel had too much interest in this imposture not 
to carry on the ridiculous cheat by a solemn and affected 
gravity, and support it with all their artifice and power. It 
reminds one of what Aristophanes mentions of a like fraud 
.practised by the priests of Plutus, and thus described by 
him : — . 

y E7rctr* avafi\l\pae, bpw rbv hgia, 

Tovc $£oIc affrapTraZovra kcu rag icr^dSac 

*AtTO TTJC TQ(XTriZ>7)Q Tjjc UpCLQ. fliTCL TOVTO Si 

TitpiTjXOt rovg fiwfiovg fjnravrag tv kvk\(^), 
E(7rov 7ro7ravov etij rt KaraXekujifilvov. 

(Plut. act. iii. seen. 2.) 

Ver. 23. Tliere was a great dragon whom the Babylonians 
worshipped.] By the dragon we are to understand a ser- 
pent, which unaccountable sort of worship prevailed much 
in the early times. That the Babyloniaus had images of 
serpents in the temple of Belus, Diodorus Siculus informs 
us. We may observe, that the serpent has all along been 



the common symbol and. representation ^f the- heathen 
deities. (See Jul. Finnic, de Errore Prof. Rel. p. 15.) But 
serpents were not only mere symbols and hieroglyphics, 
but real objects of worship themselves, and had religious 
worship paid them by the ancient heathen, as appears from 
the passage before us, from the book of Wisdom, xi. 
15. and other writers. It Js well known that the Romans, 
upon a great plague, sent to fetch a serpent, that was wor- 
shipped at Epidaurus ; the serpent came, or rather the devil 
brought .it, and it placed itself in an island on the Tiber, 
where it was worshipped as a god propitious to the Roman 
people, A. U. 4G2. (See Val. Max. i. 8. Ovid Metamorph. 
lib. xv.) The arrival of this serpent is beautifully delineated 
upon a coin of Antoninus Pius in Montfaucon. Supple- 
ment, vol. v. cap. 1. tab. 26. What iElian says is much 
closer to our purpose, lv McXfry Ttjg AIjvtttov Spa*wv ior\, 
k. r. X. i. e. there was a. serpent worshipped in Egypt, in a 
village called Melita, which lived in a tower, and had at- 
tendants, and. officers, and a priest; a table was kept for 
it, and provisions served up to it ; every day meal mixed 
with honey was put into a cup for its use, which was all 
eaten and gone the next day. (De Animal, lib. xi. cap. 17.) 
It seems as if the. devil took a pride to be worshipped under 
that form, to insult perhaps fallen man, if we may indulge 
conjecture. Grotius out of several ancient authors has 
made it appear, that in the old Greek mysteries it was usual 
to carry about a serpent, crying Eva, the devil thereby, as 
it may seem, expressing his triumph in the unhappy de- 
ception of our first parents. (See Orig. cont. Cels. lib. vi.) 
And probably the story of Ophioneus among the heathen, 
was taken from the devil's assuming the form or body of a 
serpent in his tempting of Eve. That from his success at 
that time he should be encouraged to assume often the like 
figure to deceive her posterity, is not to be wondered at. 
But one cannot conceive what mankind could at any time 
find in such a hideous creature as a serpent is, worthy of 
their adoration. But if man in Paradise, in a state of inno- 
cence, and with that high degree of light and perfection 
that he was then possessed of, preferred the voice of a ser- 
pent to that of God, and thought he could be more happy 
in listening to the artful suggestions of such a monster, than 
the gracious commands of his Creator, what wonder is it, 
if one meets with marks and traces of (hat fatal blindness 
spread far and near among dark and unenlightened people, 
and even whole nations, as the Babylonians here men- 
tioned, paying religious adoration to serpents and cro- 
crodiles? 

Ver. 27. Tlien Daniel took pitch, and fat, and hair, and 
did seethe them together, and made lumps thereof] The 
composition or materials which Daniel made use of to 
burst this dragon, had not in themselves any natural or 
specific power to effectuate that, or to kill him ; but being 
crammed, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, into a throat na- 
turally strait, they stopped the respiration or breath, and 
so suffocated it. Josephus Ben-Gorion gives a very dif- 
ferent account of its destruction, as we have it translated 
from the Hebrew by the learned Selden : " Abiens vero 
Daniel a conspectu regis paravit instrumenta ferrea instar 
pectinum, quibus linarepurgantur, etconjunxiteainterius, 
tergum conjungens tergo; aculei autem eorum extra pro T 
minebantper circuitumlimatietacuti, quibus nndique ad- 
hibuit varias ciborum species, praescrtim adipem, piugue- 
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dinem, et alias res pingues. Lituram quoquc sulphuriset 
picis apposuit ei, quibus fomentis absconditi sunt aculci 
ferrei ct dcntcs illi serrati, liabuitquc formam dcmcnsi 
(Ebraice Miiicha, quod est raunus Deo oblatum): cumquc 
Daniel illud projecisset in rictutn draconis, suscepitipsum 
draco, et devoravit cum, desiderio animae suae; at ubi 
descendit ad interiora ventris ejus, dissolvebatur adeps, et 
pinguedo a ferreis.aculeis, et ingirediebantur acumina ser- 
ratorum dentium in viscera draconis, atquc pcrforabant ea, 
etillicocoepit draco sentireingentem dolorein, corruensque 
mortuus est scquenti die." (Ben-Gorion, lib. i. cap. 10. 
apud Seld. Syntag. 2. de Belo et Dracone, cap. 17.) 

Ver. 28. They conspired against the king, saying, The 
king is become a Jew.] i. e. The king seems, like the Jews, 
to have conceived a dislike and abhorrence of idols, as 
appears plainly from his permitting the overthrow of our 
national one : or they might imagine him to be turned Jew, 
or Jewishly inclined, from the great favour so lately shewed 
to that people, in setting them at liberty ; or, lastly, they 
might conclude so from the particular esteem and regard 
shewed to Daniel. Grotius departs from the common in- 
terpretations, and quite transposes the sense, and, instead 
^of the common rendering, The king is become a Jew, makes 
the meaning to be, A Jeto is become king, 'IovSaToe yfyovev 
fiamXtbg (not 6 j3a<nA£i>c, as the present reading is); L e. 
Daniel assumes the supreme power, he acts as absolutely 
as the king, his power and sway over him are so great, as 
to persuade him to do as he pleases ; he hath destroyed 
Bel, and slain the dragon, &c. 

Ver. 31. Who cast him into the lions* denJ] Some, from 
that single circumstance of Daniel being here said to be 
cast into the lions' den against the king's inclination, con- 
tend, that this is the same story with what is related Dan. 
vi. 19. with some addition of circumstances in tho begin- 
ning, and want of others in the end : but there are many 
reasons against this opinion — as, that Daniel in this story 
is said to be six days in the lions' den, but in the sacred 
one to have remained there but one night. Secondly, The 
apocryphal history mentions, that it happened in Cyrus's 
reign, whereas the text of Daniel says expressly, that it 
was in the reign of Darius. Thirdly, The accusation and 
the matter on which Daniel is said to be cast into the lions' 
den are very different; the one being for his putting up his 
petition to the true God three times a-day, the other for 
destroying Bel and the dragon. It seems, therefore, most 
probable to suppose, that different facts and times are 
meant, and that either the prophet Daniel was twice cast 
into the lions' den, once under Darius, because he prayed 
to his God, contrary to the king's express command, and 
again under Cyrus, upon occasion of the killing this 
dragon; or that a different Daniel from the prophet so 
called is here spoken of. 

Ver. 32. And they had given them every day two carcasses 
and two sheep.] The margin very properly renders two 
slaves, i. e. two prisoners condemned to death. As it is an 
ordinary mode of speech to use body for the wholo man, 
so the Greeks often put aw^ara for .persons. Slaves in 
particular are called trwjuara, Rev. xviii. 13. 

Ver. 33. TJiere ivas in Jewry a prophet called Jlabacnc] 
St. Jerome thinks tho prophet here mentioned to be the 
Habakkuk among the minor prophets, that he was at this 
time in Judea, where Nebuchadnezzar had left the meaner 



sort of people to till and cultivate the land ; but if this be 
the same person, whose book we receive as canonical, ho 
must have lived a long time, for he prophesied either be- 
fore or at least in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar the Great. 
But Eusebius and others contend for tho different Haba- 
cuc, whom they suppose to be the writer of this short his- 
tory, as also of that of Susanna, and they ground their opi- 
nion on an ancient title or inscription in some of the Greek 
copies prefixed to the history of Bel, which runs thus, 
irgo^rrnia tov ^Afifiatcovfi, vlov tov 'IovSa, Ik <pvXrig Azvt Pro- 
phetia Abbahim, filii Judcea, de tribu Levi. After which 
the first words of the book are,*Av0/>w7rtfc rig *> hptbg, bvojiari 
AavirjX, vlbg rov \Aj3Sa, avfurorrig tov BamXiwg Trig BafivXiovog. 
And from this title they conclude, that the facts here re- 
corded relate not to Daniel the prophet, but to another Da- 
niel, a priest, and of a different extraction, and the history 
to be wrote likewise by another, and not the canonical 
Habakkuk. (See Sexti Senen.Bibl.Sacr. etDu Pin. Eccl. 
Hist. vol. i.) It may be asked, and the question is natu- 
ral enough, Why that Being, who is confessedly almighty, 
should choose to employ help so far distant, for the relief 
of a faithful distressed servant, as that here mentioned ; viz. 
the sending a prophet express from Judea to Babylon for 
that purpose, when it was so easy and ready to have admi- 
nistered sustenance to Daniel by any of the faithful that 
were in the city itself, or near the place of his confinement, 
or even to have supported him without any nourishment at 
all, as he did in a miraculous manner his servant Moses for 
forty days together. But though it docs not belong to or 
even become us, to search too curiously into the hidden 
reasons of God's counsel, yet we may be assured, that he 
acted herein with the. same consummate wisdom, which is 
the standing rule of his providence ; and in particular there 
seems to have been this weighty reason for this expedient, 
for hereby the Jews that remained in Palestine would re- 
ceive great comfort and assurance, and be encouraged in 
their religious trust and confidence, as by Habacuc they 
yrould be informed both of Daniel's strong faith and God's 
remarkable protection and deliverance of him on that ac- 
count. And without doubt it must afford great consola- 
tion to them, as "well as to the rest of their distressed bre- 
thren, to be assured by this so signal an instance of his 
goodness, that the God of Israel still thought of, and had a 
regard for his chosen people, however dispersed, or in what 
manner soever persecuted and distressed ; and probably 
would draw this or the like inference in their own favour, — 
that if he stopped in a manner so miraculous the mouths of 
the lions to save a faithful servant, he might as easily calm 
the fury of their enemies when he pleased ; and that suc- 
cour, which by the prophet of Jewry he administered to a 
distressed prophet, they might look upon as a plqdge and 
earnest of a future recovery and reunion of all their cap- 
tive brethren, who, though reduced to the last extremity 
like Daniel, ought not to set up their rest at a foreign Ba- 
bylon, nor fix there their settlement, nor expect thenco 
their comfort and refreshment, but aspire after their native 
land, and thence only wait for their sustenance and relief. 
Ver. 3G. Through the vehemency of his Spirit.] Greek, 
'Ev rypotZy, in stridore; and according to Scapula, it hath 
no other signification. The Syriac has, Viribus Spiritus 
Sancti. The Arabic, Adjuvante Sjnritu stto. Junius, /?/»- 
petu Spiritus ejtts; i. e. Domini, according to the margin. 
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It should seem from hence, that by the Spirit is meant the 
Holy Ghost, to whom the inspiration and conduct of the 
prophets is commonly ascribed in Scripture. Who might 
do this, either immediately by his own power, or by an 
angel, or by a vehement and strong wind/ The Greek 
seems to countenance the last : such transportations of the 
prophets having been usual long before this time. (See 
1 Kings xviii. 12. 2 Kings ii. 11. 16. Ezek. iii. 12.. 14. 
Matt. iv. 1. Acts viii. 39.) 

Ver. 38. And I/aniel said, TIiou hast remembered me, O 
God.] It is observable, that Daniel, without paying any re- 
gard, or speaking to the prophet who brought him this sus- 
tenance, immediately addresses himself to God, whose mi- 
nister Habakkuk was. But it maybe asked, .How it hap- 
pened that Daniel was so late in his acknowledgment, as 
now first to make this grateful and pious confession, and 
that upon so small an occasion in comparison as ah unex- 
pected dinner brought to him? The miracle of the seven 
hungry lions, who notwithstanding offered no hurt or vio- 
lence to him, was it not a proof far stronger and more il- 
lustrious, that God does not forsake those that seek and 
love him, and called it not for an earlier and louder ac-. 
knowledgment ? I answer, that we are not to imagine that 
Daniel omitted the tribute of his thanksgiving, for the 
vouchsafement of that far greater mercy, nor can it indeed 
be inferred or concluded from this passage ; but this new 
testimony which God gave him of his goodness, by the ser- 
vice and ministry of a prophet, sent to him from such a 
distance for his refreshment, drew from him this other ex- 
plicit declaration of his loving-kindness. His answer shews 
a heart full of the most grateful sentiments, and if life be 
more valuable than meat, we may be assured he was not 



only thankful, but in a greater degree, for the preservation 
of the former, being the more important blessing. " One is 
at a loss (say Messieurs of Port-Royal) which most to ad- 
mire, either the composure of Daniel himself, eating what 
God had sent him in the midst of the lions, or the tameness 
of the lions, almost famished with hunger, suffering him to 
do so, and not offering any. violence to him, when they saw 
him eating before them." An event the most unusual and 
surprising, but arisingprobably from that respect and awe 
which God had impressed upon these savage beasts for the 
person of Daniel. Not that they were sensible themselves 
of any merit or superior goodness in Daniel, as some have 
whimsically imagined ; but their seizing with so much fury 
upon his accusers shews that their sparing him was mira- 
culous. , ;• 

Ver. 42. Cast those that were the cause of his destruction 
into the den.~\ L e. Those that intended his destruction. 
There is no mention here of the accusers' wives and chil- 
dren being involved in the same punishment, as is men- , 
tioned Dan. vi. 24. which shews the occasion to be dif- 
ferent, though it is observable, that the Vulgate closes this 
fragment, or little history of Bel, with that decree of 
Darius, (vi. 26.) TJiat men should tremble and fear before 
the God of Daniel. However this be, we may draw the fol- 
lowing useful reflection from the sentence passed on his 
accusers, " That if in imitation of this prince, those who 
falsely accuse others were exposed to the same punish- 
ment they endeavoured to inflict, as both the civil and. 
canon laws do require, the world would be soon purged 
from the mischiefs of falsehood and perjury, nor should, 
we see innocence so often oppressed by calumny. and 
slander." 



DISSERTATION 



UPON 

THE TWO BOOKS OF THE MACCABEES. 



JL HERE arc often reckoned four books of Maccabees ; 
the two first I shall have only occasion. to speak to. The 
third contains a miraculous deliverAnce of the Jews, who 
were exposed, in the amphitheatre at Alexandria, to the 
fury of elephants. This book, which is to be found in all 
the Greek editions, is, without reason, called the third book 
of Maccabees, since it does not speak of them in the least. 
If this history be true, it ought to have been placed the first 
of all, as what is mentioned there happened about fifty years 
before the passages that are related in the other two books. 
(See Du Pin's Bel. Dissert. Eccl. Hist. vol. i.) The fourth, 
containing the history of John Hyrcanus, is rejected as still 
more apocryphal, and probably was taken from the book 
vol. iv. 



or memoirs of his actions mentioned 1 Mace, xvi.23, 24. 
The two books of the Maccabees, known and distinguished 
by that name, were not written by the same person, as the 
learned conclude from the style, and a different manner ot 
counting the years; the one follows the Jewish account, 
the other that of Alexandria, which begins six months later. 
The first is generally thought to have been wrote by a. 
Hebrew originally in that language, as the phrase of it is 
plainly Jewish, or rather in Syriae, which was the vulgar 
tongue in Palestine in the time of the Maccabees, and after- 
ward translated into Greek, and is by some attributed to 
Josephus, or Philo, by others to the synagogue, or the 
Maccabees themselves. The other is supposed to be wrote 
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originally in Greek, begins its history a great deal higher 
than the first, and is an abridgment or epitome, by what 
author it is uncertain, 1 of a work wroto by Jason, a Jew -of 
Cyrcne, as appears from the preface of that book, which 
begins chap. ii. 23. The book itself is opened by two let- 
ters of the Jews at Jerusalem to their brethren in Egypt, 
and added by the author of this abridgment. The two books 
together contain the history of the Jews, or the state of the 
church under the third monarchy, which was that of the 
Greeks, comprising about forty years, from the death of 
Alexander the Great to that of Demetrius Sotcr, and they 
conclude about one hundred and thirty years and upwards 
before the coming of our Saviour. There is a great chasm 
in the Jewish history, occasioned by the loss of their books ; 
for scarce one book written in the Hebrew tongue,- since 
prophecy ceased, escaped the general calamity that befel 
the Jewish writings. Those that were retrieved by Judas 
Maccabeus, (2 Mace. ii. 13, 14.) from the ravage of An- 
tiochus, or were written afterward, which were not a few, 
(see Prol. to Ecclus.) all perished under Titus's dispersion, 
or Adrian's persecution; on this account, and the obscu- 
rity occasioned by this calamity, Eusebius says he can go 
no farther than Zcrubbabel in his catalogue with any cer- 
tainty, as there was no sacred volume to be depended upon, 
from the return from the captivity to our Saviour's time. 
(Dcmonst.Iib. viii.) During their captivity, indeed, the pro- 
phets Ezekiel and Daniel give us an account of many par- 
ticulars relating to their history, as does Tobit likewise at 
Nineveh, Esther and Mordecai at Shushan. After the cap- 
tivity we have the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, whose 
present work probably is but an abridgment of those' writ- 
ings or commentaries of his mentioned 2 Mace. ii. 13. since 
the passage quoted in the Maccabees is not to be found 
there. With Nehemiah ended the history of the Jews con- 
tained in the canonical books of the Old Testament. As 
Nehemiah died after the year of the world 3563, and the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphancs began A. M. 3829, from the 
one to the other there was a distance of two hundred and 
sixty-six years, which interval between Nehemiah and the 
Maccabees, for want of records, annals, and other proper 
helps from sacred or pTofanc history, may well be expected 
to be dark and obscure. In the time of the Maccabees, 
care seems to have been taken to record all remarkable 
events which happened in that country; the author of the 
first book quotes at the end of that work the memoirs of 
the pontificate of John Hyrcanus, (1 Mace. xvi. ult.) which 
makes it probable that he wrote from the annals of that time. 
The author of the second says, (ii. 14.) that Judas made a 
collection of the historical accounts of his nation, which 
had been dispersed during the Avar. And in fact great use 
is to be made and much light is afforded from the apocry- 
phal writings, chiefly the books of the Maccabees, for car- 
rying on the third of the Jewish history. Next to the books 
of Maccabees, we arc beholden to Josephus, Philo Judcus, 
and such Greek and Latin writers as would vouchsafe to 
take notice of them, for farther insight into their history. 
This then is the first use I shall mention of the books of the 
Maccabees; viz. in some measure to fill up the chasm of 
the Jewish history from the ceasing of prophecy. Secondly, 
No history is of-like use to explain the book of Daniel, and 
what is contained therein relating to the Jews, and their 
great enemy Antiochus Epiphanes, on which account the 



fathers have always set a great value on these books. In 
them most of the particulars of the great revolutions men- 
tioned by that prophet arc so unfolded and explained, that 
even the very time and number of days which arc there set 
down accord most strictly to truth and the evidence of .fact. 
The first book in particular is a key to the mysteries in the 
eighth and eleventh chapters of that prophecy, respecting 
the horn- by which -the sanctuary was profaned. From 
thence it appears that that horn was Antiochus, whose great 
wickedness and wantonness in shedding blood, and the abo- 
mination introduced by him into the holy place, fully an- 
swer-that character. - The like use may bo made of these 
books for explaining other parts of the Holy Scripture, as 
particularly 1 Mace. x. 88, 89. which, with other passages 
in this grave writer, whosoever, says the very learned Dr. 
Jackson, " will compare with the ninth of the prophet 
Zcchariah, will perceive there may be good use of books 
not canonical for the right understanding of sacred writings 
most canonical, and that those books, though apocryphal, 
do not deserve to be left out in any new impressions of our 
Bibles." (Tom. ii. p. 844.) To which I must add what an- 
other judicious writer says on the occasion, " That without 
all doubt all the world could not recompense the loss of the 
books of the Maccabees, and the use of them for under- 
standing the prophets ; so inestimable is the benefit of them 
to that purpose." (Thorndike's Epilogue, p. 210.) Thirdly, 
God having withdrawn his prophets, many and great revo- 
lutions happened to the Jewish state, and the church of 
God underwent very severe and heavy persecutions both 
from the Greeks and Romans, in which the Maccabees in 
particular signalized themselves; the account of which 
times, and of their conduct on the occasion, we must tako 
from these books; and therefore they are to be valued, and 
of the church not unprofitably used, says St. Austin, for 
those glorious instances recorded in them of persons suffer- 
ing such homble persecutions with a remarkable patience 
for the testimony of God's religion, and thereby encouraging 
others to undergo cheerfully the like trial of sufferings. 
Fourthly, There are some scattered remains in these books 
as well as the other apocryphal ones, which have preserved 
many notions of the ancient Jews in the interval between 
the days of Christ and the last prophets; and in particular 
their belief of a future resurrection, and the hope which the 
Jews conceived and entertained of the Messiah that was to 
come, whom they speak of sometimes as a prophet or priest, 
sometimes as a king, sometimes under the character of two 
of these offices joined together. (See 1 Mace. iv. 4G. xiv. 41.) 
But notwithstanding the usefulness of the books of the 
Maccabees in these Tcspects, it must be acknowledged, and 
is very apparent, that there are great errors, and often ac- 
counts different and even contradictory to be found in them, 
especially the second, arising probably cither from igno- 
rance of the Greek and Roman history, or national preju- 
dice, and an immoderate partiality in favour of the Jewish 
nation. A learned writer has been at the pains (sec Raynold's 
Praelcct.vol.i.) to select such passages as are inconsistent 
with and contrary to the account given by approved authors 
and historians of particular facts and occurrences, and sets 
down among others, as instancos of carelessness at least, 
the following passages, 1 Mace. i. G. where it is said, that 
Alexander, before his death, divided his kingdom among 
his honourable servants : but the writers of this history say 
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otherwise ; the account generally received is, that after the 
death of Alexander, his dominions were parted among 
divers of his princes and captains, and after a short time 
fell into the hands of four, as is also intimated, Dan. viii. 8. 
Chap. xv. 16. it is said of the Romans, that they committed' 
their government to one man, or magistrate, every year; 
whereas it is well known, that at that time there were 
annually two consuls chosen at Rome, and for three 
hundred years before. Lib. ii. ii. 4, 5. the ark is said 
to be hid, and concealed by the prophet Jeremiah, which 
could neither happen before the taking of the city, for Je- 
remiah was then in prison; nor after its being taken, for 
the Chaldeans would scarce have suffered so valuable a 
part of the spoils as the tabernacle, the ark, and the altar 
to be taken away, and secreted from them. And what fol- 
lows after, that God would, upon the future return of that 
people, discover where Jeremiah had hid these, once so 
famous in Solomon's temple, is no less false, as it is certain 
the material furniture of that superb temple was all de- 
stroyed with it. The two books also often contradict one 
another in their relation of memorable events ; as, lib. i. 
vi. 13. 16. it is said that Antiochus perished through great 
grief in a? strange land, which is thought by some*to be 
confirmed from Dan. viii. 25.; but, lib. ii. i. 16. he is said 
to have been slain in the temple of Nanea, by throwing 
stones like thunderbolts upon him and his company; and, 
ix. 28. to have ended his days miserably in the mountains, 
by an incurable and invisible plague in his bowels. Judas 
Maccabeus is said, lib. i. ix. 3. 18. to have been slain in 
battle, anno 152. but, lib. ii. i. 10. he is represented as 
writing a letter or epistle, anno 188. thirty-six years after 
his death. Again, lib. i. iv. 36. he is said to havepurified 
the temple before Antiochus's death; but, lib. ii. x. 2, 3. 
it is mentioned as done two years after his death. Nor will 
it be sufficient to say that these two years are to be reck- 
oned from the profanation of the temple, and not from 
Antiochus's death, for even thus will it not be consistent 
with the first book; for it appears from thence, that the pu- 
rifying the sanctuary was three years after its profanation; 
for the profanation was on the fifteenth day of the month 
Chasleu, anno 145. lib.i.i. 54. and the purifying was on the 
twenty-fifth day of the same month, anno 148. lib. i. iv. 52. 
There are also some instances, particularly in the second 
book, which are contrary to the canonical Scriptures, and of 
dangerous cpnscquence to be recommended as precedents, 
or to stand upon record uncontradicted in history; as lib. ii. 
xii.44, 45. Judas Maccabeus is commended for praying for 
the dead, and making an offering or reconciliation in their 
behalf, that they might be delivered from sin : Bellarmine 
from hence takes occasion to confirm the doctrines of pur- 
gatory and prayers for the dead ; (De Purgat. lib. ii. cap. 3.) 
but it appears plainly from the context, that Judas's prayer 
was not for the relief of the dead, but that the guilt and 
punishment of the trespass committed by some wicked 
ones who had displeased God, and perished in their sins, 
might not be imputed to, or transferred upon, the living. 
The rendering of the Vulgate here, and its inference, are 
both faulty, Sancta ergo et salubris est cogitatio pro de- 



functis exorare, tit a peccatis soluantar. The Greek has 
nothing like it, nor can any such doctrine be founded upon 
it. Herein lies the fallacy of that version; it joins those 
words, It was a good and holy thought, which manifestly is 
spoken of what went before, to the sentence that follows 
after; though the Greek, by a full stop, quite distinguishes 
it from this last sentence. Nor will the syntax of the pre- 
sent Greek text ever allow it to belong to it. There is a 
like mistake, and for the same purpose, two verses above, 
ver. 43. where the Vulgate reads, Duodecim millia (it should 
be duo) drachmas' argenti misit Hierosolymam offerri pro 
peccatis mortuorum sacriftcium. But the Greek barely is, 
7rpo<rayayuv irtpl afiaprlaQ Svalav, as even the Roman edition 
of 1587, published by the order of Sixtus Quintus himself, 
expressly reads, t without any notice or mention of the 
dead : nor is that version less faulty in rendering the Greek 
adverb aorttwg, by religiose. It is most probable, that Ju- 
das thought of nothing less than purgatory in this action, 
for the money sent to Jerusalem was for a sin-offering, to 
expiate, or take away, the guilt from the rest of the people. 
And it is observable, that this sura was a general contri- 
bution, according to the appointment, Lev. iv. 13. So 
that upon the whole, what was here done by Judas, was not 
for the sake of the deceased soldiers, but for the safety and 
preservation of the remainder that were living, that the 
judgment of God might not overtake the rest. Lib. ii * xiv. 
41, 42. Razias is commended for laying violent hands on 
himself, and is said to die manfully. But this whole ac- 
count seems a fiction. That a man should fall on his 
sword first, then leap down from a wall into the midst of 
his enemies ; that they should make way for him, where he 
fell amongst the thickest of them; that he should rise up 
again in anger, but in such a condition that his blood 
gushed out like spouts of water; that he should run through 
the midst of the throng notwithstanding; and standing 
upon a steep rock when his blood was now quite gone, 
should pluck out his bowels, and take them in both his 
hands, and cast them among the crowd ; and even at his 
last gasp should have the use of his understanding so per- 
fect, as to call upon God to restore him those bowels again; 
these are circumstances too odd and romantic to gain any 
credit to this story. It would be almost endless to instance 
in the several faulty particulars of the second book; but of 
all others, i. 18. to the end of that chapter, excepting the 
prayer itself, is the most unwarrantable, which the learned 
reader may see exposed with great strength and reasoning, 
by consulting Raynold. de Libr. Apocryph. torn. ii. Prsel. 
133, 134. But notwithstanding this mixture of dross, there 
is a fund of valuable treasure still remaining. Lastly, It 
cannot but be observed, that the series of these books is 
'very much disturbed, that not only the same facts are fre- 
quently related in both, but the order of time is not truly 
preserved : it may not be amiss therefore, that these books 
may be perused with more pleasure and profit, to refer the 
reader to Wells's Histor..Geogr. of the Old Testament, 
vol. ii. where he will find the several chapters in each set 
down according to the true series of the Jewish history. 
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THE TWO BOOKS OF ESDRAS. 



X HAT which is called the first, or, according to other 
accounts, the third book of Esdras, the author of which is 
not known, but supposed to be a Hellenist Jew, inserts an 
odd narration, in the third and fourth chapters, of three 
young men that were of Darius's guard, contending for the 
reward of a problem or sentence, propounded by every 
one of them. The arguments, it must be confessed, are 
weighty, and very proper on the occasion ; but it is ob- 
vious that the writer makes these candidates to prescribe, 
as it were, to the king, what gifts and rewards he shall be- 
stow on them in token of victory : and besides, the rewards 
themselves are too magnificent for such a contest, and 
more proper to be bestowed on a general, who had gained 
a signal victory, or conquered divers provinces. His de- 
sign in this narrative seems to have been, to embellish the 
account of Zerubbabel, by a circumstance so honourable to 
him as the prize, and, at the same time, entertaining enough 
to the reader. I conceive it to be a traditionary story, as 
the true Ezra takes no notice of it, founded probably upon 
truth, but mixed with some fabulous circumstances. In 
diiferent parts of the book there is a summary repetition of 
the two last chapters of the second book of Chronicles, and 
of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. But one cannot ex- 
cuse the author for injudiciously inserting several particu- 
lars from them, to give an air of truth to his relation, and 
to make it more credible.- But against its authority there 
are the following material objections: 1. When the Jews, 
by the permission of Cyrus, returned to Judea, this writer 
makes their governor, or conductor, to be Sanabassar; 
Avhereas, according to the true Ezra, Zerubbabel was their 
conductor. 2. He places the reebnsecration of the al- 
tar, and the renewing the sacrifices in the second year of 
Darius; whereas, the canonical book of that name fixes it 
in the reign of Cyrus, (iii. 1.) and in the seventh month. 
3. If Darius, when he permitted the Jews to return with 
Zerubbabel to Jerusalem, to rebuild their temple, wrote to 
his officers beyond tho Euphrates in their favour, as this 
writer represents it, would they have had the assurance to 
demand of them by what authority they engaged in tho 
work ? Did they not know the king's orders, and were not 
they themselves obliged to furnish them with materials? 
Or would Zerubbabel have had any occasion to have re- 
course to the decree of Cyrus to rebuild their temple? 4. 
He makes Zerubbabel to be one of the guard about the 
king's (Darius) person at Babylon, when he confessedly 
was, at that time, at Jerusalem. (Ezraii.2.) 5. He re- 



presents Darius, (iv. 4C.) as engaged by a solemn vow, be- 
fore his advancement to the kingdom, to rebuild their tem- 
ple : if this was the case, what need was there to search 
the archives with such diligence for Cyrus's decree for that 
purpose ? G. He distinguishes Nehemiah from the Tir- 
shatha, making twoseparate persons of them ; whereas, the 
latter is only a name of office. (Nehem. viii. 9.) '7. He 
contradicts both Scripture and himself, when he says, iv. 
44. 57. that Zerubbabel entreated Darius to send to Jeru- 
salem the holy vessels, which Cyrus had intended to have 
sent, as if Cyrus had not executed that design, contrary to 
what the true Ezra, and even himself says, vi. 18, 19. 8. 
He charges the Edomites with burning of the temple, at 
the same time that he mentions Jerusalem being taken by 
the Chaldeans. 9. He says, that w r hen Darius gave leave 
'to the Jews to return, he ordered them to be escorted for 
their greater safety by a thousand horse, as if a number so 
inconsiderable could be a safeguard for fifty thousand per- 
sons. Lastly, Where he does agree w T ith the canonical 
books, he quite confounds the order of time and events; 
and, after all his pains to adjust his account to that of the 
true Ezra, he betrays his inability for so nice an under- 
taking, and has fallen into faults so gross, that the church 
has deservedly rejected this book as uncanonical, and un- 
worthy to bo read in its service. I have the rather taken 
notice of these, as well as those respecting the books of 
Maccabees, to acquit myself of a promise, (see Pref. to 
Comm. on Ecclus.) to make some strictures and observa- 
tions upon particular passages in them. As to the second 
book of this writer, it must be confessed there are in it lofty 
sentiments, beautiful similes, ancient traditions, the ap- 
pearance at least of a prophetic spirit, and a surprising 
close resemblance of many passages in the New Testament; 
but the following objections are made against it: 1. The 
genealogy of this Pseudo-Esdras, placed at the entrance, 
differs from that, 1 Esdras viii. 12. and from that in the true 
Ezra, vii. 1, 2. which has induced the learned to conclude 
that they are different persons. 2. It is said, (i.ll.) that 
God scattered the people of two provinces, even of Tyrus 
. and Sidon, in favour of his people returning from Egypt, of 
which there is no confirmation in Scripture. And a little 
after, (ver. 22, 23.) two very different facts are confounded : 
Moses is made to work the miracle of sweetening the water 
at the brook Arnon, (Numb.*xxi. 1G.) which was wrought 
only on the waters of Marah. (Exod. xv. 25. 39, 40.) 
The author enumerates the twelve minor prophets, though 
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Haggai, Zachary, and Malachi, whom, according to a 
rabbinical conceit he calls an angel of the Lord, pro- 
phesied after the captivity, and their times agree not with 
that of this writer. It is moreover observable, that he 
places them not according to the order in the Hebrew 
canon, but follows that of the LXX. or Greek Bibles. 
Chap. ii. 33. he introduces his having received a charge 
from the Lord upon Mount Horeb, abruptly, without any 
-authority, connexion, or reason, except it be to insinuate 
and countenance a notion o£his inspiration. Chap. iv. 35. 
41. * mention is made of souls departed in a state of grace, 
being kept in chambers or secret storehouses, till the day 
of judgment, agreeably enough to Apoc. vi. 9, 10. which 
has been objected to, as seemingly countenancing the doc- 
trine of purgatory; and it must be confessed the catholics 
have so applied it, but without reason, as nothing is therein 
said or intimated of their being detained there by way of 
punishment, or to be purified by it. Chap. iii. 6. wc have 
another rabbinical conceit of Eden, or the earthly Paradise, 
being planted even before the earth itself came forward, or 
was made. Chap. vi. 49. it is said that God, on the fifth 
day, created two animals of an enormous bigness, one 
called Enoch, the other Leviathan, and as the seventh part 
would not contain them both, he separated them, and put 
the former into a dry place, wherein there were a thousand 
mountains, and the Leviathan he reserved in the sea, to fur- 
nish an entertainment for his people at the coming of their 
Messiah. This is also another rabbinical whim, which the 
author borrowed from the Talmudists, who have likewise 
abused Gen. i. 20, 21. and Psal. ciii. 26. to the same fan- 
ciful purpose. (See Raynold's Praelect. xxvii. vol. i.) "What 
he mentions, xiii.40, 41. about the ten tribes being carried 
by God beyond the Euphrates, which divided itself for 
their passage, into a farther country, where never mankind 
dwelt, into a region called Arareth, that they might there 
keep their statutes without danger or disturbance, from 
thence to return at the latter time by a like miraculous stop- 
ping of the waters ; I say, though these tribes are allowed 
to be in being, in what country it is uncertain, yet their 
passage both ways in the manner described is scarce cre- 
dible. It seems a fond persuasion, arising from national 
prejudice, that God will never cease to do miracles in be- 
half of his chosen. Chap. xiv. 11. he makes ten parts and a 
half of the world, dividing it into twelve, to be in his time 
already past, and therefore, according to his account, the 
world should have been at an end above one thousand 
seven hundred years ago. It is computed, that from the 
creation of the world (for I see no reason to begin the ac- 
count at the deluge) to the time of Esdras were about three 



thousand four hundred and seventy years, and therefore 
after five hundred years more, or the time of our Saviour's 
birth, or at least of his death, the period should have been 
completed, and this world have had an end. Chap. ii. 4&. 
mention is made of a young man of high stature, taller 
than all the rest, crowning those that have confessed the 
name of God, called also, ver. 47. the Son of God : to con- 
firm the. same legend, and to give the more credit to this 
fable, are these words -inserted, vii. 28, 29. My Son Jesus 
shall be revealed with those that be with him, and they that 
remain shall rejoice within four hundred years; after these 
years shall my Son Christ die, and all men that have life* 
This and many other passages speak so plainly of Jesus 
Christ, his coming, office, death, &c. that if this book had 
been known and received as authentic among the Jews, it 
seems almost impossible that any Jew should remain un- 
converted. From a number of parallel passages to those 
in the New Testament, which a learned hand has digested 
columnwise (see Lee's Dissert, on 2 Esdras), it seems ne- 
cessary to conclude, either that Jesus Christ and his apo- 
stles copied from hence, or that this writer transcribed 
largely from the other. It seems most probable, that the 
author was a Jew converted to Christianity, who, in hopes 
of converting others, composed this work under the name 
of a writer, for whom the Jews had the highest esteem. 
And there seems good reason to conclude, that the author 
lived in the times of the first heathen persecutions, from 
many passages encouraging faith, and a spirit of constancy 
and persecution; as may, I think, be inferred also from 
some circumstances in the visions themselves, (see chap, 
xiii.) some of which have been thought to have been taken 
from Ezekiel's visions, Daniel's prophecies, (see Dan. vii. 
7.) who, as from the mouth of God, is called his brother, 
(xii. 11.) or St. John's Revelation. But I forbear to enter ' 
or remark upon these, as acknowledging my ignorance of 
their true design, which the learned themselves are so much 
divided about. "What a great critic (Scaliger) observed of 
Calvin, that he was wise in not writing on the Apoca- 
lypse, admonishes me not rashly to attempt the visionary 
part of this book, who have neither sufficient reading nor 
judgment to discern the scope and intendment of mystical 
and prophetic writings. 

I cannot conclude without blessing the goodness of God 
for enabling me to put the finishing hand at length to these 
sheets, and am glad likewise to embrace this opportunity 
of acknowledging my obligation to those right reverend 
aud reverend persons, who have occasionally favoured me 
with their learned assistance in the course of this work* 
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XXBOMINATION, mentioned by Daniel, what, iv. 120. ft. iv. 

128. a. 
Adam, the first man, why so called, iii. 680. a. 
Adoration, the signification of that word in Scripture, iv, 151. a. 
Adultery, spiritual, what, iii. 556. a. iii. 570. a. iii. 599. a. iv.24.a. 

iv. 39. a. iv. 40. a. iv. 137. a. 
Alexander the Great, his conquests, iv. 112. ft. foretold, iv. 123. ft. 

iv. 221. a. his vanity, iv. 50. a. successors in the several parts 

of his dominions, iv. 124. a. &c. 
Amos the prophet, when he lived, iv. 161. a. St. Jerome's cha- 
racter of him, ibid. 
Angel that wrestled with Jacob was the Son of God, iv. 149. ft. 
Angels, called sons of God, iv. 104. a. princes, iv. 122. a. &c. and 

ministers of God's justice, iv. 160. ft. why described with wings, 

iv. 117. a. are set over people" and nations, iv. 122. ft. fall of the 

angels described, iv. 50. ft. &c. 
Auointing, when used, iii. 576. ft. iv. 24. a. iv. 118. ft. 
Answer, the word used for beginning or continuing a discourse, 

iii. 508. a. iv.214. ft. 
Antichrist foretold, iv. 110. ft. &c. the duration of his reign, iv. 

1)1. ft. 
Antiochus Epiphanes foretold, iv. 113. a. his character, iv. 114. ft. 

how he got the kingdom of Syria, iv. 127. ft. his persecution of 

the Jews, and its duration, iv. 113. ft. iv. 129. a. his second ex. 

pedition to Egypt, iv. 127. ft. his third expedition thither, iv.- 

128. a. a type of antichrist, iv. 1 11. ft. iv. 114. a. iv. 123. a, iv. 

129. a. his end, iv. 115. a. 

Arion, his story whence taken, iv. 179. a/ 
Arrows, divination by them, iv. 36. ft. 
Astrologers, what, iv. 98. ft. &c. 

Baal, the chief god of every country so called, iv. 136. a. 

Baa! and Bel, a name common to all the idols of the cast, iii. 672. a. 

iv. 151. a. 
Babylon, by whom founded, iii. 012. ft. its compass, iii. 496. a. 

iii. 673. a. height of its walls, iii. 679. a. their breadth, ibid. 

bigness of its palace, iii. 661. ft. its ruin, iii. 488. a. iii. 553. a. 

&c. iv. 193., ft. iv. 212. a. duration of its monarchy, iii. 513. a. 

iv. 101. a. duration of its siege, iv. 212, a. taken by Cyrus, and 

how, iii. 673. ft. iii. 614. ft. iii. 677. ft. iv. 198. ft. its gradual 

decay and ruin, iii. 674. ft. iii. 078, a. its destruction a type of 

the ruin of mystical Babylon, iv. 199. a. 
Baptism foretold and promised, iv. 64. a. 
Bath, a liquid measure, how much, iv. 88. a. 
Bearing iniquities, what, iii. 564. ft. iv. 42. ft. 
Bodv called the sheath of the soul, iv. 110. ft. 
Book of life, original of that expression, iii. 476. a. 
Books at the day of judgment, what, iv. 109. ft. 



Burden, what it signifies in the prophetical writings, iii. 495. a. 
iii. 525. ft. iv. 227. a. iv. 233. a. 

Calves of the lips, what, iv. 153. a. 

Camillus, the word whence derived, iv. 147. a. 

Captivity of Babylon foretold, iii. 600. ft. iv. 29. a. its causes, if 
547. ft. iii. 599. a. iii. 609. a. iii. 612. ft. iii. 689. ft. its misery, 
iv. 146. a. iv. 147. ft. several ways of computing its seventy 
years, iii. 635. a. iii. 673. a. iv. 3. a. iv. 97. ft. iv. 210. ft. 

Captivity of the ten tribes, iv. 170. a. to 174. ft. iv. 181. a. 

Capua, a remarkable story of its senators, iii. 510. a. 

Chaldean learning, in what it did consist, iv. 99. a. 

Cherubim, the meaning of the word, iv. 3. ft. their form, iv. 17. ft. 

Child, meaning of that word in Scripture, iii. 591. ft. 

Christ, his Divinity proved from the Old Testament, iii. 552. ft. 
his eternal generation, iv. 187. a. place of his birth foretold, 
ibid, his kingdom, iv. 29. a. iv. 37. ft. iv. 221. ft. &c. his reign on 
earth, iv. 111. ft. his office in the church, iv. 187. a. his good- 
ness and tenderness described, iv. 225. ft. he is spoken of under 
the character of a shepherd, iv. 225. a. his sufferings foretold, 
iii. 563. ft. &c. his coming to judgment described, iv. 230. ft. 

Church, Christian, its extent and enlargement, iii. 565. ft. iii. 575. a. 
&c. called heaven, iv. 113. a. its glorious state, iii. 472. a. iii. 
025. a. iii. 5*27. ft- iii. 552. a. iii. 559. a. iii. 501. ft. iii. 575. a. 
&c. its victories, iii. 516. ft.&c. its purity, iii. 562. ft. spring of all 
graces, iv. 161. a. iv. 231. a. 

Circumcision of the heart, &c. what, iii. 604. ft. 

Clergy, distinction of their habits, how ancient, iv. 80. a. 

Comparisons made by negatives, iv. 142. a. 

Conflagration, general, iii. 476. a. 

Cor, a liquid measure, how much, iv. 88. a. 

Crowns and garlands, on what occasion they were worn, iv. 24. a. 
iv. 42. a. 

Cubit, how much, iv. 71. ft. 

Cup, God's judgments represented by it, iii. 505. a. iii. 561. ft. 
iii. 580. ft. iii. 6t6. a. iii. 635. ft. iv. 193. a. 

Cush, what country meant by that word, iii. 502. ft. iii. 617. a. 
iii. 6C3. ft. iv.54. a. 

Cyrus foretold, iii. 541. ft. &c. by name, iii. 550. a. a type of 
Christ, iii. 550. ft. iii. 551. ft. iii. 556. a. 

Daniel, his descent, iv. 96. ft. at what age he was, carried into 

Babylon, iv. 97. a. 
Day, used for a year, iv. 9. a. iv. 114. a. iv. 132. a. iv. 106. a. for 

any succession of time, iii. 642. ft. in that day, meaning of that 

phrase in Scripture, iii. 475. a. iii. 490. ft. iv. 53. ft. iv. 134. a. 

iv. 174. ft. iv. 190. ft. iv. 227. ft. 
Day of the Lord, what, iii. 664. a. iv. 156. ft. iv. 176. ft. 
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Days, last, what, iii. 472, a. iv. 158. a. iv. 174. b. iv. 185. a. 
Days, latter, what, iii. 644. a. iv. 67. a. iv. 100. b. iv. 138. a. 
Death, signifies all the miseries of the next life, iv. 29. b. 
Definite number for an indefinite, iii. 505. b. 
Difficulties, great, expressed by impossibilities, iii, 617. a. 
Dreams, the opinion of the ancients concerning them, iv. 98. b. 
Drunkenness, its effects, iv. 199. a. the word used to express 
desolation, ibid. 

Eagles, whence said to grow young, iii. 541. b. they represent 

conquerors, iv. 27. .b. 
Ear, opening it, what, iii. 555. b. 
East-country, what in Scripture, iv. 44. a. 
Eating the words of a prophecy, what, iv. 6. b. 
Eclipses, two extraordinary ones, iv. 172. b. , 
Edom, taken figuratively, what, iii. 533. a. iii. 579. b. 
Egypt, its antiquity, iii. 505. a. its conquest, and several masters, 

iv. 53. a. the course of its river, iv. 92. b. 
Elam, when united to the Persian monarchy, iii. 671. a. 
Elias, forerunner of the Messias, iv. 239. b. his office, ibid. 
Emblems, their use in the prophetical writings, iv. 8. a. suited to 

the genius and education of the prophets, ibid. 
Ensigns of the tribes, what, iv. 3. b, 
Ephah, a measure, how much, iv. 215. b. 
Ephraim, why head of the ten tribes, iv. 65. a. iv. 140, b. taken 

for the whole kingdom of Israel, iii. 430. b. iv. C5. c» why, 

iii. 520. b. iv. 65. a. 
Ever, the same as a long time, iii. 530. 6. iii. 562. a. iii. 635. a. 

iii. 651 , a. 
Eunuchs, their employment, iv. 97. b. 
Ezekicl, when, and to whom he prophesied, iv. 1. b. iv, 2. a. 

his style, iv. 2, a. 

Family, the same as a kingdom or people, iii. 592. b. iv. 598. a. 

iv. 195. a. iv. 232. a. 
Fasting prescribed, iv. 155. a. when acceptable to God, iv. 218. a. 
Fasts, annual, amongst the Jews, iii. 655. b. of the fourth, fifth, 

seventh, and tenth months, on what occasion, iii. 591. b. iv. 

218. a. iv. 220. a. 
Festivals, Jewish, their extent, iii. 528. a. 
Fiery serpents, why so called, iii. 499. a. iii. 525. b. 
Food of the Lord, what, iv. 234. a. &c. 

Forest, what it signifies, metaphorically, iii. 530. b. iii. 629. a. 
Forget, what it means in God, iv. 30. a. 
Funeral feasts, iv. 43. b. 
Future expressed by the imperative, iii. 480. a. 

Gabriel, why called a man, iv. 117. a. 

Galilee of the nations, why so called, iii. 486. b. 

Gentiles, their conversion foretold, iii. 503. b. iii. 546. b. iii. 552. b. 

iii. 566. b. iii. 574. b. iii. 577. b. iii. 600. a. iv. 92. b. iv. 187. a. 

iv. 217. b. iv. 220. a. 
Gerah, a weight, how much, iv. 87. b. 

Girding the loins, what meant by that expression, iii. 592. b. 
God, how the glory of the Jews, iii. 594. a. how he is to be known, 

iii. 610. b. work of his hands, what is meant by that phrase, 

iii. 506. b. iii. 525. a. 
Gog and Magog, who, iv. GG. a. 
Gospel, is an everlasting covenant, iii. 567. b. its propagation, 

iii. 544. b. iii. 557. b. iii. 561. a. iii. 563. b, iii. 587* a. its plentiful 

graces, iii. 527. b. iii. 567. a. and comforts, iv. 141. b. 
Grace, derived to us only from the church, iv. 161. a. called a 

feast, iii. 516. a. represented by springs and rivers, iii. 567. b. 

iv. 90. b. iv. 161. a. by dew, iv. 187. b. called living waters, 

iii. 594. b. iv. 231. a. 
Greece, when subjected to the Romans, iv. 114. b. 

Hahakkuk, when he prophesied, and the subject of his pro- 
phecy, iv. 196. a. 

Ilaggai, when he lived, and the subject of his prophecy, iv. 207. a. 

Hand, giving it a profession of subjection, iv. 23. b. lifted up 
at taking oaths, iv. 31. b. 

Hand-writing, against the king of Assyria, in what language, iv. 
107.«. 

Harlots, their punishment, iv. 25. b. iv. 135, a. iv. 195, a. great 
cities so called, ibid* 



Harvest, what in a figurative sense, iii. 501. b. extent of its signi- 
fication, iii. 503. b. 

Heaven, its opening and shutting, what, iv. 238. a. 

Hebrew language, the same with the old Phoenician, iih 505. b. 
several words in that language have two contrary significations, 

* iii. 510. b. iii. 560. b. iii. 584. a. iv. 186. b. 

Hell, meaning of that word in Scripture, iv. 178. b. 

High-priests, some had several names, iii. 642. a. 

Hin, liquid measure, how much, iv. 88. b. 

Holiness, what in God, iii. 478. a. 

Homer, a measure, how much, iv. 87. b. 

Horn, what it signifies in Scripture, iv. 53, b. iv. 110. b. iv. 112, a. 
iv. 170. £. iv. 211. a. 

Hosea, when he prophesied, iv. 133. a. 

Hours, unknown to the Hebrews, and first mentioned by Da* 
nicl, iii. 537. b. 

Houses, how built among the Jews, iii. 499. b. 

Husbandry, its invention ascribed to God, iii. 524. b. 

Hypocrites described, iv. 189. a. 

Jacob's wrestling, how spiritual, iv. 149, b. 

Idols, their original elegantly described by Minutius Felix, iii. 
549. a. are called lies, iv. 142. a. iv. 163. b. iv. 179. a. vanities, 
iii. 593. b. iv. 179. a. carcasses, iii. 622. a. iv. 81. b. vestments 
proper to the worship of each, iy. 202. b. were honoured by 
prostitution in their temples, iv. 139. b. 

Idolatry, why called whoring,Su. 593. a. it is the last thing to be 
destroyed in the church, iii. 471. b. iii. 585. a. compared to lust, 
iv. 24. a. iv. 25. a. its folly and heinousness, iv. 199. b. ' 

Idumeans, why enemies to the Jews, iv. 44. b. 

Jeremiah, who he wasj iii. 590. b. how long he prophesied, iii. 
591. a. several collections of his prophecies, ibid, his defence of 
them, iii. 640. b. his death, iii. 661. b. 

Jerusalem, a figure of the Christian church, iv. 185. b. its siege by 
Nebuchadnezzar foretold, iv. 35. b. &c. iv. 203. a. duration of 
that siege, iii. 649. a. iii. 653. a. its misery, iv. 9. b. &c. iv. 12. a. 
&c. its destruction by Vespasian prophesied of, iv. 119. b. &c. 
iv. 185. a. iv. 230. a. iu early times of Christianity called the mo- 
ther church, iv. 27. b. 

Jews, God's favours to them, iv. 201. b. &c. miracles performed 
in their favour, ibid, their future calamities [foretold, iv. 27. a. 
iv. 31. a. iv. 35. a. their destruction foretold, iii. 604. a. are ad- 
vised to repent, iv. 203. b. their present dispersion foretold, iii. 
560. b. iii. 619. b. iv. 226. b. its cause, iii. 599. a. &c. their 
restoration promised, iii. 471. b. iii. 493. b. iii. 514. a. iii. 597. b. 
iv. 184. a. et alibi passim, their return into their own land, iii. 
577. a. iv. 34. a. &c. iv. 51. b. iv. 191. a. iv. 231. b. their con- 
version promised, iii. 475. b. iii. 519. b. iii. 585. b. iii. 615. b. iv. 
151. b. iv. 229. a. their flourishing slate promised, iii. 519. a. 

Images, what allures to the worship of them, iv. 32. a. its folly, 
iii. 674. b. . 

Incense, its use and signification, iv. 78. b. iv. 234. a. 

Innocence, state of, described, iv. 60. b, 

Joel, when he prophesied, iv. 154. a. of what tribe, iv. 159. a. 

Jonah, where born, iv. 177. a. when he prophesied, ibid. 

Isaiah, why called the evangelical prophet, pref. iii. 466. b. when 
he prophesied, iii. 469. a. his style, iii. 469. b. his extraction, 

. ibid, his other works, ibid, his death,'t'6tf. iii. 561, a. he was a 
type of Christ, ibid. 

Islands, the extent of that word among the Hebrews, iii. 493. b. iii. 
507. a. iii. 541. b. iv. 46. b. iv. 47. a. iv. 68. b. iv. 126. a. 

Israel, the faithful of all ages so called, iv. 159. b. 

Judea, its dimensions, iii. 652. b. number of inhabitants, ibid. 

Judgments of God compared to a storm, iv. 21. a. to intoxicating 
liquors, iv, 41. «. how to avoid them, iv. 158. b. 

King, in Hebrew, what it signifies, iii. 623. b. iii. 636. a. iii. 677. a. 
iv. 123. a. iv. 221. a. 

Lamentations, the occasion of writing them, iii, 682. a. 

Land of the living, what, iv. 46. b. 

Last days; latter days; see Days, 

Laws, human, when not obligatory, iii. 655. a. 

Lebanon, the derivation of that word, iii. 624. h the temple called 

so, why, iv. 224. b. 
Leviathan, tyrants so called, iii. 519. a. 
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Life, what comprehended in that word, iv. 32. a. eternal, not to be 
obtained by the law, ibid. 

Litany, its language vindicated, iv. 110. b. 

Locusts, the regularity of their motions, as described by St. Je- 
rome, iv. 156. a. their voracity, noise, and swiftness, according 
to Pliny, ibid, their stink when dead, iv. 157. b. 

Logos, or second .person of the Trinity, appeared in the times of the 
Old Testament, iii.*478. b. iii. 591. b. in the form of a man or 
angel, iv. 5. a. iv. 210. b. iv. 212. b. was the angel wrestling 
with Jacob, iv. 149. b. the angel who conducted the Israelites, 
iii. 580. b. is called Jehovah, ibid. 

Lot, what in Scripture, iv. 132. 6. 

Maccabeus, Judas, foretold, iv. 223. b. 

Made without hands, meaning of that expression, iv. 102. b. 

Magicians, what, iv. 08. b. 

Magistrates, denoted by the heavenly bodies, iii. 495. b. iii. 5G1. b. 

their duty, iv. 60. b. 
Malaehi, when he lived, iv. 233. a. the last prophet, iv. 239. b. 
Many, the same with all, iii. 565. b. iv. 120. a. iv. 131. a. 
Marriage, God's covenant with the Jews expressed by it, iv. 23. b. 

iv. 27. a. 
Medes, the rise and progress of that monarchy, iii. 496. a. 
Mei6sis, several instances of that figure in Scripture, iii. 607. a. 
Memphis, other names of that city, iv. 54. b. 
Messenger, the same with prophet, iv. 235. b. 
Messias, his wonderful conception foretold, iii. 647. a. his birth 
, foretold, iii. 482. a. iii. 487. a. several prophecies concerning him, 

iii. 534. b. iii. 542. a. iii. 544. b. iv. 228. a. &c. and the design 

of his mission, iv. 237. a. he is called Jehovah, iii. G32. a. iv. 

23 1. a. and David, iii. 643. a. iv. 61. b. iv. 138. a. peace, the dis- 
tinguishing character of his kingdom, iii. 472. b. iv. 222. a. iv. 

232. b. several figures of him, Preface to Isaiah, iii. 467. b. iii. 
500. b. iii. 560. a. his character under several denominations, 
iii. 475. b. iii. 487. 6.. iii. 491. b. &c. iii. 540. a. iii. 544. a. iii. 
568. a. iii. 631. b. iv. 191. a. iv. 213. b. iv.214. b. iv.217. a. iv. 
237. a. David's kingdom revived in his person, iv. 174, b. his 
dignity, iii. 563. b. iv. 61. b. 

Micah, where born, and when he prophesied, iv. 180. a* 
Michael, tutelar angel of the Jews, iv. 122. b. iv. 130.fr. 
Millenium, some prophecies explained concerning it, iii. 566. b. iii* 

576. b. iii. 586. a. iv. 161. a. iv. 175. a. 
Monarchies, the four great ones distinctly described and foretold, 

iv. 101. a. &c. iv. 108. b. &c. 
Mountains, why called everlasting, iv. 201. b. what* metaphorically, 

ibid, removal of them a proverbial expression, iv. 214. a. holy 

mountain, what, iv. 34. b. 
Mourning, tokens of it, iv..43. a. 
Mourning for Josiah, proverbial expression, iv. 228. b. 
Mystical sense of prophecies, what, Preface to Isaiah, iii. 407. a. 

Nahum, when he lived, iv. 192. a. 

Naked, meaning of that word in Scripture, iii, 507. a. iv. 104. b. 

iv.182. a. 
Names > several belonging to the same person, iii. 661. a. iv. 217. b. 
Nazarites, who called so, iv. 164. a. iv. 195. b. 
Nebuchadnezzar, his madness, what, iv. 105. a. how called God's 

servant, iv. 42. a. iv. 53. b. a name common to all the kings of 

Babylon, iv. 115. b. 
Night, its division among the Jews, iii. 685. a. 
Nineveh, its compass, iv. 179. a. number of inhabitants, iv. 180. b. 

its destruction foretold by three prophets, iv. 192. a. by whom 

takep, iv. 55. b. the calamities of that scene, iv. 193. b. &c. 

Obadiah, when he lived and prophesied, iv. 175. a. 

Obedience, to whom due, iii. 639. b. iii. 641. b. 

Oblation, the extensive signification of the word, iv. 34. b, made 

morning and evening by the Jews, at what hour, iv. 117. a. 

what were those used by the primitive Christians, iv. 35. a. 
Offering, sin-offering and trespass-offering, their difference, iv.74. b. 
Old Testament, the present Jewish order of its books, different 

from the ancient, iii. 682. a. 
Olivet, Mount, a cross raised there, iv. 230. b. 
Ophir, where, iii. 495. b. 

Oracles, which of their predictions may be true, and how, iii. 543. a. 
Oven, the heart of (he wicked compared to one, iv. 143. a. 



Paper, its original, iii. 504. b. 

Parable defined, iv. 183. a. iv. 199. b. 

Paronomasia, used 'frequently in Scripture, iii. 514. b. iii. 584. b. 

iii. 592. b. a remarkable one from St. Basil, iii. 514. b. 
Passions, how ascribed to God, iii. 527. 6. 
Pentateuch, its antiquity vindicated, iii. 514. b. 
Perjury, an answer of the Delphian oracle against that crime, iv. 

215. a. 
Persecution, its usefulness to good men, iv. 128. b. iv. 132. a. 
Persian monarchy, its conquests and extent, iy. 112. a. 
Pharaoh, a name common to the kings of Egypt, iii. 504. b. iii. 

663. a. iv. 52. a. 
Phoenicians, the first merchants, iii. 473. b. 
Plural in Hebrew denotes excellence, iii. 582. b. 
Prayer, its form prescribed, iv. 157. a. 
Predictions, iu form of imprecations, iii. 612. b. 
Preterperfect for the future tense, iii. 478. a. iii. 542. a, iii. 547. a. 
, iii. 549. b. iii. 557. a. iii. 614. b. iv. 29. a. 
Priest, the same with prince, iv. 140. a. iv; 142. a. Jewish priests, 

their 'duty, iv. 184. b. iv. 218. a. why forbid to shave their heads, 

iv. 85. a. 
Prophecies, three sorts, iv. 150. a. have two intentions, iv. 148. a. 

iv. 152. a. what their mystical sense, Preface to Isaiah, iii. 407. a. 

why some obscure, iv. 131. b. the gift sometimes imparted to 

women, iv. 21. a. iv. 158. a. 
Prophets, why called watchmen, iii. 507. b. iv. 7. b. are forbid to 

speak by the wicked, iv. 183. a. their words perverted, iv. 171. b. 

the want of them the greatest misfortune, iv. 173. a, their schools, 

iii. 634. b. false prophets, their character and conduct, iii. 600. b. 

iii. 604. b. iv. 20. a. iv. 21. a. iv. 38. b. iv. 39. a. iv. 223. a. de- 
tected, iv. 229. a. their punishment, ibid, and iv. 20. b. iv. 22. a. 
Prosperity, dangerous, iii. 630. b. iv. 170. a. 
Psalms, sung alternately, whence that custom, iii. 479. a. done 

without religion and piety, only a noise, iv. 169. a. 

Rain, former and latter, when they fell, iii. 603. 6. iv. 157. b. 
iv. 166. b. iv. 223. a. 

Remember, what in God, iii. 30. a. 

Remnant, mentioned by the prophets, what, iii. 470. b. iii. 480. b. 
iii. 490. b. iij. 519. b. iii. 584. a. iii. 648. 6. iii. 662. b. iii. 673. b. 
iv. 12. a. iv. 13. a. iv. 185. 6. et alibi passim. 

Repentance, how attributed to God, iii. 624. a. iii. 661. a. 

Reprobate, original of that word, iii. 605. b. 

Restitution, its necessity, iv. 59. a. iv. 179. b. 

Resurrection of Jesus Christ foretold, iv. 141. b. general resur- 
rection, iv. 130. b. 

Roman empire, its dissolution formed ten kingdoms, iv. 110. b. 

Sacrifice, daily, by whom taken away, iv. 113. a. Christian sa- 
crifice promised, iv. 234. a. 

Sacrilege, its heinousness, iv. 106. b. some instances of its punish- 
ment, ibid. 

Saltness, iu Hebrew, what, iv. 91. b. 

Samaria, its taking prophesied, iv. 146. a. iv. 165. a. iv. 170. b. 

Sanctifying a war, what, iii. 495. a. 

Sanhedrin, the word whence derived, iii. 638. a. when it was insti- 
tuted, ibid, of whom it consisted, iv. 85. b. where it sat, iii. 
G54. b. 

Satyrs, what, iii. 496. b. 

Saviour, the extent of that word, iv. 177. b. 

Scribes, what, iii. 65G. a. who first called so, iii. 608. a. 

Sea, the extent of that word in the Hebrew, iv. 69. a. iv. 157. b. 
iv. 168. a. iv. 173. a. 

Sealing, what it signifies in the prophetical writings, iii. 485. b. iii. 
524. a. iv. 115. b. iv. 118. b. iv. 131. a. 

Seraph, why so called, iii. 478. b. iii. 525. b. iv. 3. /;. how repre- 
sented, iv. 4. a. 

Shekel, a weight, how much, iv. 9. b. iv. 87. b. 

Schechinah, or glory of God, described, iii. 478. b. iii. 581. a. iv. 
173. b. iv, 200. a. the manner of its settling, iii. 493. a. leaves the 
sanctuary, iv. 14. b. iv. 16. a. iv. 17. a. b. the temple, iv. 17. b. 
and the city, iv. 19. b. its return promised, iv. 81. a. 

Shepherd, the extent of that word, iii. 550. a. iii. 569. b. iii. 593. b. 
iii. 604. a. iii. 612. b. iii. 615. a. iii. 631. b. iii. 637. a. iii. 670. b. 
iv. 60. b. iv. 196. a. b. God called so, iv. 184. a. good shepherds 
described, iv. 225. a. bad described, iii. 474. b. iv. 22G. b. 
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Sicera, or strong drink, what, according to St. Jerome, iv. 183. ft. 

Sidon, its antiquity, hi. 512. a. 

Similitude, a strong affirmation, iii. 683. ft. iv. 141. a. 

Sliding back, whence that expression, iv. 139. ft. 

Son of man, meaning of that expression, and Christ so called, 

iv. 5. ft. title giveato two of the prophets, iv. 6. «. iv. 114. a. 
Soothsayers, what, iv. 100. ft. 
Sorceries, what, iii. 554.. b. 
Spirit, several significations of that word, iii. 524. a. iii. 529. a. evil 

spirits sometimes reckoned among the heavenly host, iii. 515. a. 
Stationary days among the primitive Christians, iv. ]17. a. 
Stealing, why joined with false swearing, iv. 138. b. iv- 215. a. 
Style, whence the difference of it in Scripture, iii. 656- ft. 
Swearing, an act of religion, or Divine worship, iii. 555. a. iii. 600. a. 
. iii. 602. a. iv. 173. a. 
Swines* flesh, why abhorred by the Jews, iii. 583. ft. 

Tabernacle of God, what meant by dwelling in it, iii. 476. ft. 

Tabernacles, feast of, its institution, iv. 232. a. 

Table of devils, what, iii. 584. ft. 

Tannin, what animal meant by that word, iii. 496. ft. iii. 519. a. iii. 
609. ft. iii. 617. ft. iii. 688. a. iv. 52. a. iv. 56. ft. iv. 181. ft. iv. 
233. ft. . . 

Tarshish, where situated, iii. 473. ft. iv. 48. a. has. a wider sense, 
ibid, iii. 512. a. iv. 49. a. 

Temple, its courts, iv. 14. a. ft. often rifled, iii. 6S0. a. iv. 160. a. 
its profanation, iv. 14. b. called God's holy moxtntain, iv. 51. a. 
put for heaven, ibid, the second temple, its foundation, iv. 207. ft. 
after what model built, iv. 71. ft. its glory, iv. 208. ft. how supe- 
rior to the first, ibid, the court of the gentiles, by whom added 
to it, iv. 73. a. 

Tempt the Lord, what, iii. 481. ft. 

Teraphim, different significations of that word, iv. 37. a. iv. 137. ft. 
iv. 223. a. 

Thau, the ancient form of that letter, iv. 16. a. 

Thorn in the flesh, what, iv. 51. ft. 

Thrashing, ancient manner of it in the east, iii. 508. a. iii. 523. a. 
iii. 674. a. iv. 162. a. 

Time, for a year, iv. 105. a. iv. 111. ft. iv. 125. ft. 

Tophet, why so called, iii. 528. ft. iii. 607. a. whence came the cus- 
tom of burning children there, iii. 607. a. 

Trees, what in an emblematical sense, iii. 491. ft. iv. 104. ft. 

Trinity, intimated in the Old Testament, iii. 479. a. the second per- 
son's mission, iii. 556. ft. 

Trumpets, when used amongst the Jews, iv. 155. ft. iv. 156. ft. iv. 
164. ft. 



Turks foretold, iv. 67. ft. 
Twelve, a hieroglyphical number, iv. 93. a. 
.Tyre, old, its destruction foretold, iv. 45. ft. iv. 61. ft. duration of 

its siege, iii. 670. ft. iv. 45. ft., iv. 53. ft. by whom demolished, 

iv. 45. ft. iv. 46. a. 
Tyre, new, by whom built, iv. 53. ft. by whom taken, iv. 46. a. 

Virgins, what cities so called, iii. 512. ft. iii. 618. ft. iii. 664. a. 
: iv. 167. a. 

Visions, what, iv. 158. a. how they differ from dreams, iii. 469. ft. 
Visiting, what meant by that word in Scripture, iii. 489. a. iii. 515. a* 

iv. 29. ft. 
Uncircumcised, what, iv. 50. a. 
Universal bishop, the rise of that title, iv. 111. a. 
Usurpation of the priesthood punished, iv. 162. a. 
Usury, what sort forbid in Scripture, iv. 30. a. 

Warfare, divers senses of that word, iv. 539; ft. 

Watchmen, their office, iii. 579. a. iv. 197. ft. 

Water, its use in the temple, iv. 90. ft. 

Waters, bounding them, why mentioned as a proof of God's power, 

iii. 603. ft. great calamities represented by them, iv. lid. ft. iv. 

141. a. . . 

Weary, when God is said to be so, iii. 481. ft. 
Weeks, Daniel's seventy, three ways of computing them, iv. 117, a. 

iv. 119. a. iv. 121, a. • 
Wicked men, their prosperity a puzzling difficulty, iii. 614. a. are 

called God's sword, iv. 133. ft. iv. 204. ft. God's servants, iv. 

42. a. iv. 53. ft. instruments of God's justice, iv. 133. ft. 
Wilderness, what meant by that word in Scripture, iii. 581. ft. 

iii. 688. ft. 
Women, states, cities, and societies, represented by them, iii. 471. a. 

iii. 513. a. iii. 664. ft. 
Worship, respect due to men so called, iv. 102. ft. 
Wrestling, spiritual, what, iv. 149. ft. 

Year, Julian and Chaldean, their difference, iv. 118. a. natural 

and prophetical, ibid. 
Year, sabbatical, neglected, iii. 653. ft. 
Year of release among the Jews, iii. 653. ft. * x 

Zechariah, when he lived, iv. 209. a. the subject of his pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Zephaniah, when he lived, and the subject of his prophecy, iv. 
202. a. his descent, ibid. 
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Genesis 


x. 5. 


iii. 493. ft. 




— 11. 


iv. 1»7. ft. 




xiii. 9. 


iv. 26. ft. 




xv. 5. 


iii. 610. <7. 




xviii. 25. 


iv. 35. ft. 




xlvi. 4. 


iii. 649. a. 




xlix. 10. 


iv. 37. ft. 


Exodus 


vii. 13. 


iii. 510. ft. 




xiii. 21. 


iii. 580. ft. 




xx. 26. 


iv. 82. ft. 




x*i. 6. 


iii. 635. a. 


VOL. IV. 







Exodus 


xxv. 8. 


iv. 51. a. 




xxxii. 4. 


iv.103. ft. 




xxxiii. 2, 3, 4. 


iii. 531. a. 




xxxiv. 7. 


iii. 642. a. 




xxxvi. 14. 


iv. 76. a. 


Leviticus 


xviii. 5. 


iv. 32. a. 


. 


xxi. 22. 


iv. 80. a. 




xxvi. 41. 


iv. 51. a. 


Numbers 


xiii. 32. 


iv. 63. a. 




xiv. 18. 


iii. 043. a. 




xxv. 12. 


iv. 235. a. 



Deuteronomy 



Joshua 



Judges 



1 Samuel 
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iv. 37. 
xiv. 28. 
xxxii. 13. 
xiii. 3. 

— 23. 
ii. 13. ) 
iii. 7. } 
viii. 16. 
ix. 4. 

— 45. 
i. 9. 



4Z 



iii. 581. a. 
iii. 653. ft. 

iv. 62. ft. 

iv. 92. ft. 
iii. 486. ft. 

iii. 471. ft. 

iii. 488. a. 
iii. 649. ft. 

iv. 91. ft. 

iv. 83. ft. 
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1 Samuel 


ii. 15. 


iv. 00. a. 


Psalms 


lxxiv. 9. 


iii. 032. ft. 


1 Corinthians 


ii. 16. 


iii. G32. ft. 




— 27. 


iv. 31. ft. 




lxxv. 0. 


iii. "624. a. 




x. 4. 


iii. 527. ft. 




iii. 12. 


iii. 001. ft. 




lxxxiii. 13. 


iii. 502. a. 




— 9. 


iii. 556. ft. 


2 Samuel 


viii. 3. 


iii. 471. ft. 




xcix. 0. 


iii. 019. a. 


. 


— 9. 


iii. 581. a. 




xxiv. 1. 


iii. 501. ft. 




ci. 8. 


iii. G20. ft. 




xi. 21. 


iv. 09. ft. 


1 Kings 


vi. 6. 


iv. 7C. ft. 




cxli. 4. 


iii. 581. b. 


2 Corinthians 


iii. 16. 


iii. 5G7. fl. 




— 33. 


iv. 79. ft. 




cxlviii. 7. 


. iii. 519. a. 




xii. 7. 


iv. 51. ft. 




— 36. 


iv. 73. a. 


Proverbs 


v. 9. 


iv. 122. a. 


Galatians 


iii. 23. 


iv. 170. ft. 




vii. 0. 


iv. 74. a. 


Canticle 


i. 5. 


iii. 509. a. 


2 Thcssalonians 


ii. 1. 


iii. 5GG. ft. 




vii. 12. 


iv. 73. a. 




iii. 11. 


iii. 570. ft. 


2 Timothy 


i. 7. 


iv. 0. a. 




xix. 18. 


iv. 151. a. 


Matthew 


xii.42. 


iii. 478. a. 


Hebrews 


ix. 2G. 


iii. 472. a. 


'2 Kings 


ii. 2. 


iii. 058. a. 




xiii. 19. 


iii. 522. b. 




xi. 4. 


iv. 234. ft. 




xxiii. 10. 


iii. 007. ft. 




xvi. 14. 


iii. GG1. ft. 




xiii. 15. 


iii. G52. o. 


2 Chronicles 


iv. 0. 


iv. 73. a. 




xxiv. 30. 


iv. 220. a. 


1 Peter 


iii. 19. 


iii. 515. a. 




xx. 5. 


ibid. 


Mark 


viii. 31. 


iii. 053. b. 


2 Peler 


iii. 13. 


iii. 585. a. 




— 30. 


iii.. 473. ft. 


Luke 


i. 15. 


iii. 591. ft. 


Jude 


14. 


iv. 231. <7. 


Esther 


i. 1. 


iii. 017. a. 




— 72. 


iii. 019. a. 


Revelation 


ii. 9. 


iii. 589. ft. 


Job 


iv. 0. 


iii.G58. a. 




vii. 47* 


iii. 583. ff. 




iv. 0. 


iv. 3. a. 




xiv. 17. 


iv. 152- a. 




xiii. 33. 


iii. G30. ft. 




vi. 12. 


iv. G8. a: 


* 


xx. 2. 


iii. 522. a. 


John 


iii. 10. 


iii. 508. a. 




xii. 1, 2. 5. 


iii. 587. al 




xxvi. 12. 


iii. 561. 0. 




iv. 23. 


iv. 234. a. 




xiii. 16. 


iv. 229. ft: 




xxvii. 19. 


iii. 570. a. 




viii. 5. 


iv. 2G. a. 




xiv. 20. -\ 






xxxviii. 13. 


iii. 482. ft. 




— 20. 


iv. 83. ft. 




xvi. 14. f 


iii. 5S8. a, 


Psalms 


ii. 11. 


iv. 147. a. 




xvi. 25. 29. 


iv. 183. a. 




xix. 19. f" 




xliv. 19. 


iii. 573. ft. 




xviii. 37. 


iv. Go. ft. 


' 


xx. 8, 9. 3 






lviii. 9. 


iii. 480. ft. 


Acts 


viii. 2G. 


iv. 221. a. 




xxi. 1G. 


iv. 94. «. 




lxii. 10. 


iii. 032. ft. 


Romans 


iv. 17. 


iv. 74. a. 




— 24. 


iii. 552. ft. 




lxvi. 15. 


iv. 1G8. ft. 




vii. 13. 


iv. 148. a. 




xxii. 16. 


iii. 493. a. 




Jxviii. 10. 


iv. 153. a. 




xi. 11. 


iii. 587; ft. 
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PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE 



OCCASIONALLY ALTEBED Oil ILLUSTRATED IN 



ARNALD'S COMMENTARY ON THE APOCRYPHA. 



* # » In the places referred to, the Figures direct to the Page, and a. to the first, b. to the second Column in the said Page. 



Genesis 


iii. 17. 


264. ft. 


Job 


xiv. 5. 


2G5. ft. , 


Hosea 


x. 5. 


Gil. a. 




v. 24. 


275. ft. 




xvii. G. 


278. </. 




xiv. 2. 


545. a. 




vi. 3. 


202. a. 




xx. 7. 


5G5. ft. 


Habakkuk 


iii. 4. 


• 312. ft. 




ix. 1. 7. 


339. a. 




xxxvii. 23, 24. 


GG2. ft. 


Malaclii 


iv. 0. 


♦ 589. ft. 




— 24. 


320. a. 




xxxviii. 3G. 


357. a. 


Matthew 


ix. 2. 


55G. a. 




xi. 31. 


332. a. 




xli. 22. 


320. ft. 




xv. G. 


409. ft. 




xii. 13. 


G29. a. 


Psalms 


i.G. 


272. ft. 




xvii. 11. 


590. a. 




xviii. 17. 


290. a. 




vi. 7. 


G16. a. 


* 


xxv. 41. 


264. a. 




xxv. 8. 


276. a. 




vii. 14. 10. 


413. ft. 




xxvii. 5. 


018. a. 




xxxi. 10. 


G98. ft. 




xxii. 1. 


Git. a. 


Mark 


iii. 21. - 


278. tf. 




xxxii. 2. 


308. ft. 




— 8. 


2G8. a. 




xiv. 02. • • 


611. a. 




xxxix. 21. 


309. b. 




xxix. 2, 3. 


574. ft. 


Luke 


i. 10. 


595. a. 


. 


xli.2. 


5GG. a. 




xxxvii. 13. 


092. ft. 




— 37. 


010. a. 




— 45. 


311. 0. 




41. 


407. a. 




iii. 23. - 


650. tf. 


Exodus 


iii. 14. 


343. a. 




xliv. 14, 15. 


278. a. 




xvi. 22. 


270. ft. 




vii. 13. 


4G7. b. 




xiv. 8. 


0G6. ft. 




xviii. 7. ■ 


546. ft. 




viii. 21. 


329. ft. 




Iv. 10. 


413. ft. 


John 


i. 14. 


302. a. 




x. 17. 


354. a. 




Ixii. 11. 


534. ft. 


. 


ii. 1. 


030. ft. 




xxviii. 41. 


582. ft. 




Ixxviii. 50. 


282. <*. 




viii. 48. 


59G. ft. 


Leviticus 


xix. 20- 


097. a. 




Ixxxviii. 10. 


574. a. 




— 5G. 


580. a. 


Numbers 


vi. 22. 


595. ft. 




Ixxxix. 3G. 


570. ft. 




ix. 2. 


298. ft. 




xxi. 3. 


353. ft. 




xcii. 7. 


274. a. 


Acts 


vii. 1G. 


652. 6. 




xxiii. 19. 


002. b. 




civ. 4. 


099. ff. 




— 43. 


336. ft. 




xxv. 13. 


583. a. 




cv. 30. 


311. ft. 




xiii. 8. 


425. a. 


Deuteronomy 


xvii. 8. 


344. ft. 




cvi. 35. 


323. ft. 




— 34. 


589. fl. 




xxii. 5. 


345. ft. 




cvii. 20. 


355. a. 




xiv. 15. 


- 288. 'a. 




xxiii. 3. 


G78. a. 




cxiv. 5. 


380. a. 




xv. 14. 


548. ft. 




xxxii. 8. 


472. ft. 




cxix. 109. 


279. ft. 




xvii. 23. 


342. ft. 


Joshua 


i. 8. 


2G0. a. 




exxv. 3. 


403. ft. 




xix. 24. 


336. ft. 




x. 12. 


584. ft. 




exxxv. 0. 


328. a. 




xxvii. 33. 


5G5. a. 


Judges 


i. 7. 


310. a. 




exxxvii. 7. 


G92. ft. 


Remans 


i. 25. 


347. a. 




v. 27. 


G75. a. 




cxli. 5. 


530. a. 




ii. 28. 


203. a. 




xx. 18. 


582. a. 


Proverbs 


iii. 29. 


429. a. 




iv. 17. 


321. ft. 


1 Samuel 


ii. 3. 


2G2. ft. 




— 35. 


41G. a. 




xii. 3. 


.272. ft. 




xiii. 3. 


G78. ft. 


« 


•viii. 22. 


399. a. 


1 Corinthians 


vii. 40. 
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